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IABADIUS. 

IABA'DIUS  Cla8*6lov  *i}<r©i,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  29, 
viii.  27.  §  10),  an  island  off  the  lower  half  of  the 
Golden  Cheraonesus.  It  is  said  by  Ptolemy  to  mean 
tbe  44  Island  of  Barley,"  to  hare  been  very  fertile  in 
grain  and  gold,  and  to  have  had  a  metropolis  called 
Akoyuk.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  present  Java,  which  also  signifies  44  barley." 
Humboldt,  on  tho  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be  Su- 
matra (Krituche  Unters.  i.  p.  64);  and  Mannert, 
the  small  island  of  Banca,  on  the  SE.  side  of  Su- 
matra. [V*.] 

JABBOK  ('Io«aa«or,  Joseph.;  /IafcSx.  I>XX.), 
a  stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  (Gai  xxxii.  22).  It  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  tbe  northern  border  of  the 
Atnorites,  whoso  country  he  describes  as  isolated  by 
the  Jordan  on  the  west,  the  Anion  on  tho  south,  and 
the  Jabbdc  on  the  north.  (AnL  iv.  5.  §  2.)  He 
further  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominions  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Atnorites,  and  Op, 
whom  ho  calls  king  of  Galadcue  and  Gaulouitis 
(§  3) — tne  Baslian  of  Scripture.  In  the  divkion  of 
tho  land  among  the  tribes,  the  river  Jnbbok  was 
assigned  as  the  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
(Dent,  iii.  16.)  To  the  north  of  tho  river,  in  the 
country  of  Ba^han,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
t  heir  possession  (13,14.)  [Ammonitar  ;  AmoRITES.] 
It  is  correctly  pluccd  by  Euscbius  (Ononuist.  s.  r.) 
between  Amnion,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Gcraea  (Ge- 
rash)  ;  to  which  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  is  4  miles  from  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
•Ionian.  It  is  now  called  El-Zerka,  and  44  divides 
tho  district  of  Afoerad  from  the  country  called  El- 
Belka.n  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
crossed  in  its  upper  part  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  (exactly  4  miles)  SW.  of 
Gtrash,  on  their  way  to  Es-SzalL  (TracrU,  p.  319, 
comp.  p.  475.)  [G.  W.] 

JABESH  ('Ictem,  LXX;  'Id&jr,  'Io««r<rd,  'Io- 
€to6s,  Joseph.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exterminated,  .during  tbe  early  times  of  i 
the  Judges  (see  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  league  against  the  men  of  Gibeah  (xxi. 
9,  &c).  Three  centuries  later,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Ammonite  king,  Kahash,  when  the  hard  terms  offered 
to  tbe  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Saul,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  town 
and  tho  rout  of  the  Ammonites.  (1  Sam.  xi.)  It 
was  probably  in  requital  for  this  deliverance  that  the 
inhabitant*  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  liaring  heard  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
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after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, "  arose,  and  went  all  tu'ght, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jjibesh  and 
burnt  them  there ;  and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  tbem  nndcr  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  farted  seven 
days."  (1  Sara.  xxxi.  11  —  13:2  Sam.  ii.  4—  7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Eu.sebius,  in  tbe  hills, 
6  miles  from  Pel  la,  on  the  road  to  Gtrash  ;  and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  tiino  by  a  large  village  (*.  nr. 
'Aptcrdd  and  'Id&t).  The  writer  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  its  site  in  1842 ;  but  a  tra- 
dition of  the  city  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  tho 
valley  that  runs  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Wady  Mus,  in  which  Pclla 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Wady  Yabts, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city  doubtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  be  recovered  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  vallcr.  [G.  \Y.] 

JABXEH,  [Iamxia.] 
JACCA.    [Jaccetani;  Vascones.] 
JACCETA'NI  ('laKKtrafol),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribes  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispania  TarraconensU,  E.  of  the  Vascojses,  and  N. 
of  the  Ileuoktes.    Their  country,  Jaccktama 
('loifitrran'o),  by  in  the  N.  of  Arragon,  below  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pyrcnacan  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Ibcrus  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilcrda  and  Osca ;  and  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contents  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Cac>ar  and 
Pompoy's  legates,  Afranius  and  Petroiua.  (Stntb. 
iii.  p.  161 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
see  Lacetajci  ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  72.)    None  of  tbt-  ir 
cities  were  of  any  consequence.    The  capital,  Jacca 
(Jaca,  in  Biscaga),  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
cones, among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
the  J  accelani  altogether  (iii.  3.  s.  4).    Their  other 
cities,  as  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  Ukert  (v.d.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  425),-are  the  following: — Iksih's ('I*a»#!j, 
IgHaleda);  CekksUS  (Ktptott,  S.  Columbia  de  Cc- 
ralto)  ;   ANABIS  ('Av&ts,    Tarrtga)  ;  Bacakik 
(Baxcurls ,  Afanrcsa,  the  district  round  which  Ls  still 
called  Bagtt)  ;   Telobis  (TijAo€ft,  Martorelf) ; 
Ascerri.h  CKoKtffli,  Sayarra) ;   Udvba  (06- 
iovpa,  Cardona);  Lissa  or  Lesa  (AVjoa,  near  Man- 
resa); Sktelsis  (2tr«A<ri»  *,  ScAcwr/r,  Soltona); 
Clnna  (Kifra,  near  Guisona),  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Scissum  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  where  the 
MSS.  have  Scissis,  Stissum,  Sisa),  and  the  Cussa  of 
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2  1ADERA. 

Polybius  (iii.  7C  :  coins,  ap.  Scstini,  pp.  132,  16.1; 
Num.  Goth.).  [P.  S.] 

IA'DERA  ('IdJfpa,  Ptol.  iii.  1C.  §  10;  'IdSopo, 
■  Nicct.  p.  348  ;  IadVra,  Plin.  iii.  26  ;  Iader.  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Peut.  Tab.;  Gcog.  Kav.;  on  the 
orthography  of  the  name  sec  Tzchucke,  ad  Mrlam, 
L  c.  vol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  275  :  Eth.  Iadcrtinus,  1  f  irt 
B.  A.  42  :  Zara),  the  capital  of  Libarnia  in  Illy- 
ricum.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony.  ("  Parens  coloniae,"  Inter,  ap.  Farlati,  Illyr. 
Sacr.,  vol.  v.  p.  3 ;  coin  p.  Ptol.  /.  c.)  Afterwards 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diudora.  and  paid  a  tribute  of 
110  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  30),  until  it  was  handed  over, 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the  Slavonic 
princes.  Zara,  the  modern  capital  of.  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  fur  the  famous  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  tbc  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (Gibbon,  c.  lx. ;  Wilken, 
die  Kreusz.  vol.  v.  p.  167),  stands  upon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ;  the 
sea-gate  called  Porta  di  San  Chrysogono  is  Roman, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
Acnona.  The  gate  is  a  single  arch  with  a  Corin- 
thian pilaster  at  each  side  supporting  an  entablature. 

Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  evidence  of 
any  coins  of  ladera,  though  some  have  been  attri- 
buted  to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i. 
p.  78 ;  J.  F.  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  181 — 
191.)  [E.B.J.] 

lADO'NI,  a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Arrotrcbae.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
a.  34.;  [P.  S.] 

1AETA  orIETAECl«Taf,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  'Uralo%, 
Id.;  but  Diodorus  has 'lairlvos, and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  uniformly  '\antvwv, 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  216:  in  Latin,  Cicero  has  Ietini, 
but  Pliny  Ictcnses),  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  very  far  from  Panor- 
mus. It  was  mentioned  by  Philistus  (ap.  Stcph.  B. 
*.  r.)  as  a  fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydides 
also  (if  the  reading  'If  Tas  be  admitted,  in  v ii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (rtlxos  rwv  StxcAwr), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  his  march  from 
Ilimera  through  the  interior  of  the  island  towards 
Syracu.se.  It  first  appears  as  au  independent  city  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
advantages  it  offered  for  operations  against  Panor- 
mu.s;  but  the  inhabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  .War  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Panormus  drove  out  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  but  not  one  of  much  importance.  The 
Ietini  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verrcs;  and  the  Ictenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  "  populi  stipendiary  "  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Uerr.  iii.  43;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MSS.  of  Cicero  read  Ietini,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Atjto?  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15) 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name. 

The  position  of  Iaeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
but  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormus,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
great  natural  strength.  Silius  Itaiicus  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  situation  ("  celsus  Ietas,"  xiv.  271). 


IALYSUS. 

Fazello  assures  ns  that  there  was  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress called  Iato  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, about  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entella,  which  was  destroyed  by  Frederic  II.  at  the 
same  time  with  the  latter  city;  and  this  he  sup- 
poses,  probably  enough,  to  be  the  site  of  Iaeta.  He 
says  the  mountain  was  still  called  Monte  di  Iato, 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cos- 
mono,  from  a  church  on  its  summit.  (Fazcll.  x. 
p.  471 ;  Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  marked  on  any  modem  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  position  thus  assigned  to  Iaeta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodorus.  but  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  'Irrar  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (vii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture  (sec  Arnold's  note),  and  must 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.      [E.  H.  B.] 


OOIK  OF  IAETA. 

JAEZER  Oa&P>  LXX-  ?  'laCvP  and  "A<r«f>, 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses.  In  Numbers  (xxxii.  1),  "  the  land 
of  Jazer"  is  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  "the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle."  In  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
32),  44  the  sea  of  Jazer  "  occurs  in  some  versions,  as 
in  the  English  ;  but  Rcland  («.  r.  p.  825)  justly 
remarks,  tliat  this  is  not  certain,  as  tbc  passage  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  "  sea,"  and  "  Jazer,"  as  a 
vocative,  commence  the  following  clause.  But  as 
"  the  land  of  Jazer  "  is  used  for  the  country  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  designated  "  the  sea 
of  Jazer."  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.v.'Aaup)  places 
it  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Amnion  ;  and 
elsewhere  (*.  v.  'lao vp),  10  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  15  from  Esbon  (Heshbou).  He  adds,  that 
a  large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a  situation  nearly  corresponding 
with  this,  between  Szalt  aud  Esbus,  Buakhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Szyr,  where  a  valley 
named  Wadg  &yr  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  tlic 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  modem  representative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  "  In  two  hours  and  a  half 
(from  Szalt)  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the  WadySzifr, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  road,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Above  tho  source,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  called  Szyr."  {Syria,  p.  364.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Tdfapos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  16).  [G.  W.] 

IA'LYSUS  ('IaAwroi,  'IdXvffffos,  or  lTjAi«x<xoj  : 
Eth.  'IoAi'ffffioj),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Doric 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  the  Doric  hexapolis.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
Utter  city  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  Ialysus; 
for  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  655)  it  existed  only 
as  a  village.  Pliny  (v.  36)  did  not  consider  it  as  an 
independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  Ialysus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma.  the  ci- 
tadel, was  situated  above  Ialysus,  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.    It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
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IAMISSA. 

Orychoma  was  the  same  as  the  fort  Achaia,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  He- 
limlac  in  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  57;  Athcn.  riii. 
p.  360);  at  any  rate,  Achaia  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Ialysus,  which  bore  the  name  Ialysia. 
(Comp.  Horn.  //.  ii.  656;  Pind.  OL  rii.  106;  Herod, 
ii.  182  ;  Thucyd.  viii.  44  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  34 ;  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.;  Scylax,  PeripL  p.  81 ;  Dionya.  Perieg.  504; 
Ov.  MeL  vii.  365;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  The  site  of 
ancient  Ialysus  is  still  occupied  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  laliso,  about  which  a  few  ancient  remains 
are  found.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Gricch.  Inteln, 
vol.  iii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

IAMISSA.  [Thamesib.] 
IAMNA,  I  AM  NO.    [Balearhs,  p.  374,  K] 
I  AM  MA   ('Io«W)f,   LXX.;   'Io>ia,  'Idnnla 
'  i  c  m  ad  i,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joshua  xv.  45 
(  i '  <  iu  a ) ;  but  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
mentions  it  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6  (Jabnkh  in  the 
Kngliah  version),  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destroyed  by  king  Uuiah.    It  is 
celebrated  by  Philo  Judaeus  as  the  place  where  the 
first  occasion  was  given  to  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Caligula,  and  to  his  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    His  account  is  as  follows:  — 
In  the  city  of  Iamnia,  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
Judaea,  a  small  Gentile  population  had  established 
itself  among  the  more  numerous  Jews,  to  whom  they 
occasioned  no  little  annoyance  by  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  their  cherished  customs.    An  unprincipled 
government  officer,  named  Capita,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribute,  anxious  to 
pre-ocenpy  the  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
boundless  extortion  could  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
an  altar  of  mud  to  be  raised  in  the  town  for  the  dei- 
fication of  the  emperor.    The  Jews,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, indignant  at  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
assembled  in  a  body,  and  demolished  the  altar.  On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  already  at  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    (Philo,  de  Legal,  ad 
Caium,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  573.)    With  respect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Josepbus  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1. 
§  22)  ;  and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  {Ant, 
xiv.  4.  §  4,  B.  J.  i.  7.  §  7.)    Thus,  likewise,  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  in  the  plain  country  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
of  the  Iamnites,  which  were  fired  by  Judas  Mac- 
cnbaeus;  when  the  light  of  the  conflagration  was 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distant.    The  appa- 
rent discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  classical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  town.    Thus  Pliny  expressly 
says,  "  Iamnes  duae :  altera  intus,"  and  places  them 
between  Azotus  and  Joppa  (v.  12);  and  Ptolemy, 
having  mentioned  'lafunfrwy,  "  the  port  of  the  Iam- 
nites," as  a  maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  afterwards  enumerates  Iamnia  among  the 
cities  of  Judaea.    From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
Iamnia  had  its  Majuma,  or  naval  arsenal,  as  Gnza, 
Azotus,  and  Ascalon  also  had.    (Le  Quicn,  Orkns 
Christ  vol.  iii.  col.  587,  and  622.)    The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  places  it  36  M.  P.  from  Gaza,  and 
12  M.  P.  from  Dioapolis  (or  Lydda);  and  Eusebius 
(Onom.  t.  v.  Idftrua)  places  it  between  Diospolis 
Its  site  is  still  marked  by  ruins  which 


IAPODES.  S 

I  retain  the  ancient  name  Yebna,  situated  on  a  small 
eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Rubin,  an  hour 
I  distant  from  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
I  p.  182.)  "  The  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge,"  which 
they  noticed,  spanning  the  Nahr-tURubin  between 
Yebna  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  traffic  between  the  town  and  its 
sea-port.  [G.  W.l 

IAMPHORINA,  the  capital  of  the  Maedi,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  B.  c.  211  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25.)  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  Vranid  or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Mordca.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
473.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IANGACAUCAin  [Mauritania.] 

JANUA'KIA  ('layovapia  &xpa),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Serrepolis,  between  Mallus 
and  Aegaea.  (Stadiasm,  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
called  Karadash.  [L.  S.J 

lA'PIS  (  Wi),  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Meg  aria  and  the  territory  of  Eleu- 
sis.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a] 

IA'PODES,  IA'PYDES  CldwooVj,  Strab.  iii. 
p.  207,  yii.  p.  313  ;  'Iavuoei,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  8 ; 
Liv.  xliii.  5 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  475 ;  Tibull.  iv.  1. 
108),  an  Illy rian  people  to  the  N.  of  Dalmatia,  and 
E.  of  Liburnia,  who  occupied  Iapvdia  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
or  the  present  military  frontier  of  Croatia,  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kuljm  and  Koruna  to  the 
N.  and  E.,  and  the  Velebich  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  along 
Mons  Aloius  (  Vclika),  which  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a  great  ele- 
vation ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  followed  the  custom  of  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  in  tattooing  themselves,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  living  in  their  poor 
country  (like  the  Morlacchi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  on  zea  and  millet,    (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

In  ».  c.  129,  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus 
carried  on  war  against  this  people,  at  first  unsuc- 
cessfully, but  afterwards  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appian,  D.  C.  i.  19,  Illyr.  10 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  lix. ;  Fasti  Capii.)  They  had  a  "  foedus" 
with  Rome  (Cic. pro  Balb.  14),  but  were  in  B.C. 
34  finally  subdued  by  r 


defence,  in  which  Metulum,  their  principal 
was  taken  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  Illyr.  L  c). 

Mktulcm  (MrrovKov),  their  capital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Colapib  (Kttlpa)  to  the  N.,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pannonia  (Appian,  /.  c  ),  and  has  been 
identified  with  Mottling  or  Metlika  on  the  Kulpa. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  las  the  following  places  on 
the  road  from  Senia  (Zengg)  to  Siscia  (Sissct) 
AvKJtDOHK  (comp.  Pent.  Tab.  ;  Abendo,  Geog. 
Rav. ;  At'  f  rSf  a  rat.  Appian,  Illyr.  I  c.  ;  OfarSof, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.);  Arctium  (Arypium, 
Pent.  Tab.  ;  Parupium,  Geog.  Rav.  ;  'ApoinriVoi, 
App.  Illyr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  'ApovKKla 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  §  9),  now  Ottochatz.  At  Bibicm, 
which  should  be  read  Bl  vi  UM  (WVsseling,  ad  he), 
the  road  divided,  taking  a  direction  towards  Panno- 
nia, which  the  Itinerary  follows,  and  also  towards 
Dahnatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Pcutinger  Table 

Neigebanr  (Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  224—235)  has 
identified  from  a  local  antiquary  the  following  sites 
of  the  Table  : 

EriooTiuM  (L'sdU)  ;  Aucus  (C'AanJb?)  ;  Au- 
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4  IAPYGIA. 

6AXCAUO  (Vittuch,  near  Udbina);  Cmtmbetab 
{Grackatz).  [E.  B.  J.] 

IAFV'GIA  Chmyla),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  the  term  was  used  with  con- 
siderable vagueness,  being  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  extreme  SE.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mes- 
sapia,  and  by  the  Romans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  the 
Romans  termed  Apulia.  Thus  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of 
Drion  (Mt.  Garganus)  as  comprised  in  Iapygia,  and 
even  includes  under  that  apjx*lU!>-<n  the  cities  of 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  Luoania.  Hence  be 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a  space  of 
six  days  and  nights'  voyage.  (Scyl.  §  14.  p.  fi.) 
Polybius  at  a  later  period  used  the  name  in  an 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (Hi.  88),  as  well  as  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula; but  be  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
Iapygians  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  term  Apulians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  Iapygia  to  the  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Messapians  an  Iapygian  tribe;  though  he 
evidently  did  not  limit  it  to  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  Peucetians,  if  not  of  the  Daunians  also. 
(Herod,  iv.  99,  vii.  1 70.)  Aristotle  also  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  Iapygians  with  the  Messapians  (PoL  v. 
3),  though  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  Iapygia  (/o.  vii.  10)  cannot  bo  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  Iapygian  promontory  (j; 
&>cpa  r;  lavvjia),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula, 
f  sufficiently  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 

to  Iapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  Iapygia  to 
the  peninsula,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
Iapygia,  by  others  Messapia  or  Calabria.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  281,  282.)  Appian  and  Dionysias  Perie- 
getcs,  on  the  contrary,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
the  name  of  Iapygia  to  the  Roman  Apulia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  Iapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyrium  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganus.  (Appian,  Arm.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptolemy,  as  usual,  follows  the  Roman  writers,  and 
adopts  the  names  then  in  use  for  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Italy:  hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  Iapygia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Roman 
writer  as  a  geographical  appellation;  though  the 
Latin  poets,  as  usual,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virg.  Aen.  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  703.) 

Wo  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
name  of  Iapygians,  which  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  the  people  (Lapyoes,  'Idxvycs)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr  (vol.  L  p.  146)  considers  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Apultts,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  nations,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Salient  ini,  and  Peuce- 
tians: hence  Herodotus  calls  the  Messapians,  Iapy- 
gians ('Iifvv7«5  Ktaffdwioi,  vii.  170);  and  the  two 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythographers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  lapyx,  whom  they  represented  as  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  a  descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Iapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31 ;  PUn.  iil  1 1  a.  16.)   Par  a  further  account  of 
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the  national  affinities  of  the  different  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  a  description  of  its  phy- 
sical geography,  see  the  articles  Aplxia  and  Cai-a- 
bkia.  [K.  U.  B.] 

lAPY'GIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  ('Aapa  Iawv- 
yia:  Capo  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca),  a  headland  which 
forms  the  extreme  SE.  point  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promontory 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  com- 
monly termed  the  hed  of  Italy,  and  designated  by 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  termed 
by  the  Greeks  Iapygia,  whence  the  name  of  the  jwo- 
montory  in  question.  The  latter  is  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  rocky  point  extending  far  ont  to  *ea 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a  little  towards  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  which  rises  opposite  to  it,  and 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  He 
states  the  interval  between  these  two  headlands,  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.  Pliny  calls  th« 
same  distance  100  M.  P.  or  800  stadia;  but  the  real 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281 ;  Plin.  UL  11.  s.  16;  Ptol 
iii.  1.  §  13;  Polyb.  x.  1.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  unfrequently  termed 
the  Salentine  promontory  (Pkomoxtorii'M  Salkn- 
xutUM,  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8;  Ptol.  I  c),  from  the  people 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  the  country  im mediately 
adjoining.  Saliust  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrion  or  Messapian  peninsula. 
(Sail.  op.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  in.  400.)  Its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  close  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  the 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afforded  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels.  [Lkuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  u.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  Iapygian  promontory  after  crossing  from  Cor- 
cyra  (Thuc,  vi.  30,  44);  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  tlits  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

IA'RDANUS  Cldpbayos),  a  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Platanid,  which  rises  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and,  after  flowing  between  the 
Rhizit*  villages  of  Theriso  and  Late  or  Ldkus,  runs 
through  a  valley  formed  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  platanes ;  from  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  Platanid  falls  into  tbo  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  Hdghiot  Theodhoro*,  where  there  a  good 
anchorage.  (Pashlcy,  7rae.  voL  ii.  p.  22  :  Hock, 
A'reta.  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

1ARDANUS,  a  river  of  Eli*.  [Pukia.] 

JAKZETHA.  [Libya.] 

IASI.  [Iassh.] 

JASO'NIUM  (  loo-dVior  Ptol.  vi.  10.  §  3).  a  town 
in  Margiana,at  the  junction  of  the  Margus  (Mvrgh- 
db)  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into  it.  (Cf. 
also  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.)  [V.I 

JASO'NIUM  (to  'I«t<W,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §~4; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a  mountain  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a  NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Parachoatras 
(Af.  Elwend),  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Antitaurns. 
It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Coronus.  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  (TaroWp),  a  promontory  on  the 
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coast  of  Pontns,  130  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Po- 
lemoniam;  it  is  the  most  projecting  cape  on  that 
coast,  and  forms  the  terminating  point  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Paryadres.  It  was  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  landed 
there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  1 1 ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  4  ;  Xenoph. 
A  nab.  vi.  2.  §  1,  who  calls  it  'laaoria  4*t^.)  It 
still  bears  the  name  Jasoon,  though  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  Cape  Bona  or  Vona,  from  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Asmeia,  called  a  Greek  acropolis  by 
Scylax  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 
nium.  [L.  S-3 

IASPIS.  [CoirrESTAJCiA.] 

IASSII  Cldatriot),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Upper  Pannonia  (ii.  14.  §  2).  Pliny's 
form  of  the  name  (iii.  25)  is  last,  lie  places  them 
on  the  l>rare.  [R.G.L.] 

IASSUS,  or  IASUS  Claevos,  or  "Ieuroi  :  Eth. 
*laaa*vs),  a  town  of  Caria,  situated  on  a  small 
Mand  close  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Iasian  bay, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Iassus.  The  town  is 
paid  to  have  been  founded  at  an  unknown  period  by 
Argire  colonists  ;  but  as  they  had  sustained  severe 
losses  in  a  war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  invited 
the  son  of  Neleus,  who  had  previously  founded  Mi- 
letus, to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  occasion  to  have  received  additional  settlers. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  only  ten 
stadia  in  circumference;  but  it  nevertheless  acquired 
great  wealth  (Thucyd.  viii.  28).  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  of  the  Athenians,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  I  ass  us  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amorges,  a  Persian  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  captured  Amorges,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
Tissaphernes.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion ;  but  must  have  been  rebuilt,  for  we  after- 
wards find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  re- 
store it  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Li  v. 
sxxii.  33;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  29;  Staa\ 
Mar.  Magn.  §§  274,  275;  Hierocl.  p.  689.)  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iassus  furnished 
a  beautiful  kind  of  marble,  of  a  blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent  Ecphr.  S.  Soph. 
ii.  2 1 3.)  Near  the  town  was  a  sanctuary  of  Hestias, 
with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  believed  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  same  story  ia 
related,  by  Strabo,  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Iassus,  as  a  celebrated  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  105, 
xiii.  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  of  Atkrm  or  Asyn  Kalmsi.  Chandler  (Tra- 
vels in  As.  Mm.  p.  226)  relates  that  the  island  on 
which  the  town  was  built  is  now  united  to  the  maia- 
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land  by  a  small  isthmus.  Part  of  the  city  walls 
still  exist,  and  are  of  a  regular,  solid,  and  handsome 
structure.  In  the  side  of  the  rock  a  theatre  with 
many  rows  of  seats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  coins  have  been  found  there.  (Comp. 
Spon  and  Wbeler,  Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  361.) 

A  second  town  of  the  name  of  Iassus  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropassus.  [L.  S.1 

IASTAE  Ciarroi,  Ptol.  vi.  12),  a  Scythian  tribe, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Iastus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IASTUS  (-loaroj),  a  river  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (vi  12),  was,  like  the  Polytimetus  (Kohik), 
an  affluent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  and  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a  denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a  vast  and  com. 
plicated  hydraulic  system.  [Jaxartes.]  Von 
Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  263)  has  iden- 
tified it  with  the  KitU-JMria,  the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Kizil  Koum 
in  W.  Tnrkistan.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  N.  Asia  for  rivers  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  Kizil-Deria,  which  was  known  to  geographers 
till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  cles 
Kirghiz  Kazaks,  p.  456.)  [E  B.  J.] 

IASTUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  14. 
:  §  2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
■  and  the  Ox  us.    It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
'  numerous  rivers  of  Independent  Tartary.  [R.  G.  L.l 
IASUS.  rOEUK.] 

IATII  ('IoVkh,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §4),  a  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18);  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  position.  [V.} 

IATINTM  floriiw),  according  to  Ptolemy  (iL 
8.  §  15)  the  city  of  the  Meldi,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Fixtuinum  of  the  Table  [Fixtuinum],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Meaux  on  the 
Marne.  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  mere  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  usual  mark  which  designates  a  capital 
town,  and  that  the  measures  do  not  carry  the  posi- 
tion of  Fixtuinum  as  far  as  Meaux,  but  only  as  far 
as  Montbout.  He  conjectures  that  the*  word  Fix- 
tuinnm  may  oe  a  corruption  ot  fines  latmorum,  anu 
accordingly  must  be  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
little  community  of  the  Meldi.  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  of  the  people  was  Iatini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.  L.] 

JATRIPPA.  [Lathrippa.] 

IATRA  or  IATRUM  (WpdV),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  Iatrus  or  Iantrus 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Novas.  (Procop.  tie  Atd.  iv.  7  :  Theo- 
phylact  vii.  2  ;  Notit.  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  Latra  ;  Geo<rr.  Rav..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Pent.  Tab*,  it  bears  the  name  La  ton.)    [L.  S.] 

IATRUS  (in  the  Pent.  Tab.  Iaxtrus),  a  river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and,  having  in  its  course 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  several  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  town  of  latra. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  Icterus  ; 
Jornand.  Get.  1 8 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Athrys  (*Afyws)  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  49).  Its  modern  name  is  /antra.   [  L.S.] 
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JAXARTES,  IAXARTES  (b 
river  of  Central  Asia  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Syr-Daria,  or  Yellow  River  (Daria  is  the  generic 
Tartar  name  for  all  rivers,  and  £yr="  yellow  "), 
and  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz-  Cossacks,  was  known  to  the  civilised  world 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  history  many  centuries 
before  our  aera.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditionary 
statements  about  Cyrus,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  of  that 
conqueror,  who  built  a  town,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  founder  [CrREScnATA],upon  its  banks;  and  it 
was  upon  the  right  bank  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae. 
Herodotus  (L  201 — 216),  who  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Syr-Daria  ;  and  although  the  name  Jaxartes,  which 
was  a  denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  his  his- 
tory, yet  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  can  be  no  other 
than  the  actual  Syr,  because  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetae.  Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Aruxes 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer, 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oxus  or  Amou- 
Daria  ;  M.  De  la  Nauze  sees  in  it  the  Araxes  of 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St.  Croix,  and  Larcher,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Volga  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D'Anville,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  appellative  common  to  the  Amou,  the 
Armenian  Aras,  the  Volga,  and  the  Syr.  (Comp. 
Akaxrs,  p.  188;  Mem.  de  I  Acad.  dts  laser,  vol 
xxxvi.  pp.  69 — 85;  Heeren,  AsiaL  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  trans.)  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotus  bad  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Syr,  though  be  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  con- 
founded it  with  the  Araxes;  nor  was  Aristotle  more 
successful,  as  the  Syr,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  description  of  the 
Araxes  given  in  his  Meteorologies  (i.  13.  §  15), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  before 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
teorologia  Vet.  Graecor.  et  Rom.  ad  I  c,  Berol, 
1832;  St.  Croix,  Examrn  Critique  des  Hist.  dAlex. 
p.  703.) 

A  century  after  Herodotus,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river-basin  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  In  n.  c.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jaxartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  upon  that  river  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  founded  a  city,  bearing 
his  own  name,  upon  its  banks,  Alkxajtoreia 
Ultima  (Khojend).  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  6j  Arrian,  Anab. 
iv.  1.  §  3.) 

After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Syr  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jax- 
artes: while  the  country  to  the  N.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  the  Syr 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a  Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  as  Ar- 
rian (Anab.  iii.  30.  §  13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantcs  ('Op£dvrns').  Various  etymologies  of  this 
name  have  been  given  (St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique 
des  Hist.  dAlex.  §  6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on :  but  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  Syr  nnpeaxs  in  all 
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ancient  writers  under  the  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Tanals,  and 
that  purposely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.    A  few- 
have  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.    It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know,  the  true  por- 
tion of  theso  rivers,  that  the  Greeks,  in  describing 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  u  embouchures,"  should  have  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  times. 
|  Von  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162— 
297) — to  whose  extensive  inquiry  we  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  tho 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scientific 
and  military  men  —  arrives  at  these  conclusions  re- 
specting the  ancient  junction  of  the  Aral,  Oxus,  and 
Caspian: 

1st  That,  at  a  period  before  the  historical  era, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  those  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia  — 
the  concavity  of  Turan  —  may  have  been  one  large 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Balkash  and  its 
adjoining  lakes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxus  flowed. 

3rd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a  bifurcation  of 
the  Oxus  developed, —  one  portion  of  its  waters  con- 
tinuing its  course  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4  th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  communicating  with 
the  Caspian  to  dry  up. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  existence  of  this  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian  basin  within  the  "  historic  period,"  must  be  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prove 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  that  the  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi.  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  this  river,  and  has  exposed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  508),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  l'a- 
ropamisus— or  Paropanisus,  as  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 14 — 118) 
—  with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  with  tho 
TanaVs.  All  this  was  imagined  with  a  view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  tho  great  conqueror 
might  bo  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of 
the  legend  where  Hercules  unbound  the  cliaius  of 
the  fire-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jaxartes, according  to  Strabo  (p.  510),  took  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  determines  it 
as  the  frontier  between  Sogdiana  and  the  nomad  Scy- 
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thians  (pp.  514,  517),  the  principal  tribes  of  which 
were  the  Sacae,  Dahae,  and  Massagetac,  and  adds 
(p.  518)  that  its  "  embouchure  "  was,  according  to 
Fatrocles,  60  parasangs  from  the  month  of  the  Oxus. 
Pliny  (vi.  18)  says  that  the  Scythians  called  it 
"  Silis,"  probably  a  form  of  the  name  Syr,  which  it 
now  bears,  and  that  Alexander  and  hia  soldiers 
thought  that  it  was  the  Tanals.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  tan 
(Tan-aLt,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a  river,  may  have 
brought  this  appellative  first  to  the  E.,  and  then  to 
the  W.  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  in  their  migra- 
tions, and  thus  have  contributed  to  confirm  an  error 
so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
querors. (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii  pp.  254,  291; 
comp,  Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  500.)  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (iii.  5.  §  6)  merely  states  that  it  watered 
the  vast  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana,  and  dis- 
charged itself  into  that  E.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scytbicus  Sinus. 

Arrian,  in  recounting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis 
(Anab.  iv.  3.  §  4),  has  mentioned  the  curious  fact, 
that  the  Macedonian  army  entered  the  town  by  the 
dried- up  bed  of  the  river ;  these  desiccations  are 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  —  as 
fur  instance,  in  the  sudden  drying  up  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Jaxartes,  known  under  the  name  of 
Tanghi-Zktria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  in  1820.  (Comp.  Journ.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  333—335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  §  1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  sources,  as  well  as  the  "  embouchure,"  of  the 
Jaxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rises  in  lat. 
43°  and  long.  125°,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
Comkoi  optivii  Kwuqowr,  §  3:  Muz-Tdgh),  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48°  and  long. 
97°,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  many  affluents, 
the  principal  of  which  arc  called,  the  one  Bascatis 
(Baffnorlf,  §  3), and  the  other  Dkmus  (A*}moi,  §  3). 
lie  describes  it  as  watering  three  countries,  that  of 
the  Sacae,"  "  Sogdiana,"  and  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum." 
In  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
the  Comari  (Kofxapoi)  and  Caratak  (Kaparat, 
tL  13.  §  3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Ameses  ('AmVm)  and  Drepsiani  (Apnfu- 
erot),  who  extended  to  the  Oxus,  the  Tacuoki 
(Tdxopot),  and  Iatii  (t1c£tioi,  vi.  12.  §  4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Syr,  lived  the  Jax- 
aktae  {'la^apriu),  a  numerous  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  "  embouchure,"  the  Ariacae 
('AfuEcu,  vi.  14.  §  13).  Ammianus  Marcelliiius 
(xniL  6.  §  59),  describing  Central  Asia,  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Araxates  and 
Dtmas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  "  qui  per 
juga  vallesque  praecipites  in  campestrem  planitiem 
decurrentes  Oxiam  notnine  paludem  efikiunt  longc 
latequc  diffusam."  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
though  very  vague,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination. 
[Oxxa  Paltjs.] 

The  obscure  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  lived,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  the  7th  century  a.  n.,  mentions 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  accounts  given  by 
mediaeval  and  modern  travellers,  will  find  much  va- 
luable information  in  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  "  annexed  to  Lcvchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes 
drt  Kirghiz-Kazak*,  Paris,  1840.  This  same  writer 
(pp.  53 — 70)  has  described  the  course  of  tlio  Syr- 
lkirla,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  | 
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Kachkar-Davan,  a  branch  of  the  range  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  "  Mountains  of  Heaven,"  and,  taking  a 
N\V.  course  through  the  sandy  steppes  of  Kizil- 
Koum  and  Kara-Koum,  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  its  E.  shores,  at  the  gulf  of 
Kameddou-Bachi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JAXAMATAE  Cla^mdrcu,  'la{ayuarai,  'l^opd. 
rat,  Ixomatae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  31 ;  Exo- 
raatae,  Val.  Place  Argonaut,  vi.  144,  569)  a  people 
who  first  appear  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Smy- 
rna III.,  king  of  Bosporus,  who  waged  war  with  Tir- 
gatao,  their  queen.  (Polyaen.  viii.  55.)  The  ancients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sannatian  stock.  (Scymn.  / V. 
p.  140;  Amm.  Peripl.  Evx.  p.  2.)  Pomponius  Mela 
(i.  19.  §  17)  states  tliat  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  women  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
the  Don  and  Volga,  which  agrees  well  with  the  jx>- 
sition  assigned  to  them  by  the  authors  mentioned 
above.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  they  disap- 
pear from  history.  Scbafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p. 
340),  who  considers  the  Sarmatians  to  belong  to 
the  Median  stock,  connects  them  with  the  Median 
word  "  mat "  =  "  people,"  as  in  the  termination  Sau- 
romatae;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatians 
were  Slavonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  IA'ZYGES  pa(vy*s,  Steph.  B. 
Iazyx),  a  people  belonging  to  the  Sannatian  stock, 
whoso  original  settlements  were  on  the  Pal  us 
Maeotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  306  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  1,3;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  31.) 
They  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  armed  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  Mithr.  69) ;  during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  (Ep.  ex  Punt. 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Trist.  U.  19.  1.)  In  a.  d.  50, 
either  induced  by  the  rich  pastures  of  Hungary, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  causes,  they  no  longer 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Thciss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  thev  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  surname  "  Metanastae;" 
henceforward  history  speaks  of  the  Iazyges  Mkta- 
NASTAE  ('Id£i/7«  ol  Mtravthrrai),  who  were  the 
Sarmatians  with  whom  the  Romans  so  frequently 
came  in  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xviii.)  In  tho 
second  century  of  our  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  aligns 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathians  us  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them:  —  Uscenum 
(O&tkuw)  ;  Bohmaxum  or  Gorman um  (B6pfiayov, 
ah  T6pnavot>);  Abieta  or  Abinta  ('Afit'irra.  al 
"AftKTa);  Trissum  (TpiavoV);  Ca.ndanum  (KdV- 
JdVor);  Parca  (J\apKa)\  Pehsiuh  (IlfVatov);  and 
Partiscum  (YldpTiOKov).  These  towns  were,  it 
would  seem,  constructed  not  by  the  Iazyges  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  tents  and  waggons,  but  by  tho 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hungary;  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  partly  Slavish.  Mannert  and 
Keichard  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  guessed 
at  the  modern  representatives  of  these  places,  but 
Scbafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  Pcsth  with  Pes&ium,  and  of  Potisijc 
with  Partiscum. 

The  Iazyges  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bourn  on  the  W.,  the  German  Quadi  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
|  5),  with  whom  they  united  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
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the  native  Slaves  nnd  resisting  the  power  of 
A  portion  of  their  territory  was  taken  from 
them  by  Decebalus,  which,  after  Trajan's  Dacian 
conquests,  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman  do- 
minions. (Dioo  Cass,  xlviii.  10, 11.)  Pannonia  and 
Muesia  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  inroads;  bnt, 
a.d.  171,  they  were  at  length  driven  from  their 
last  holds  in  the  province,  and  pushed  across  the 
Danube,  by  M.  Aurelius.  In  mid-winter  they  re- 
turned in  great  numbers,  and  attempted  to  cross  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Romans  encountered  them  upon 
the  ice,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a  later  period,  as  the  Roman 
Empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  plundering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  thtoir  way.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12, 
13,  xxix.  6.)  The  word  "  peace"  was  unknown  to 
them.    (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  "  Sarmatae  Limigantes," 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  "  Sarmatae  Liberi,"  44  Sarmatae  Servi."  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  §  1)  calls  the  subject 
class  44  Limigantes  "  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by  •'  Limitanei  "),  and  St.  Jerome  (Chron.) 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  44  Arca- 
garantcs."  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Caasiua,  Ammianus,  Jerome,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  besides  sub- 
jugating the  Getae  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
had,  by  force  of  arms,  enslaved  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
them  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
race,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  free  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  lazyges,  wild,  bold 
riders,  scoured  over  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  valleys  on  their  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
only  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  carried  their  wives  and  children.  Tbe 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  band,  had  wooden 
houses  and  villages,  such  as  those  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy  (i  c);  they  fought  more  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  were  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Slaves.    (Schafarik,  vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
sought  an  alliance  against  them  among  the  Victofali 
and  QuadL  (Ammian.  L  c. ;  Euseb.  ViL  Constant, 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfare  (a.  d.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c.  xviii.; 
comp.  Lc  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  L  p.  337;  Manso, 
Leben  Comnantins,  p.  195).  In  a.  d.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  in  which  Constant! us  made  a 
successful  campaign,  and  received  the  title  44  Sar- 
maticus."  (Gibbon,  c.  xix. ;  Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
245—273.)  In  A.  D.  471  two  of  their  leaders, 
Benga  and  BabaT,  were  defeated  before  Singidunum 
(Degrade)  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  (Jornaud. 
de  Rob.  Get.  55;  comp.  Gibbon,  c  xxxix.;  Le  Beau, 
vol.  viL  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of  the  Huns,  Gepidae, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  till  tho  arrival  of  the 
Magyars. 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  were 
settled  behind  the  Carpathians  in  Podlaehia,  and 
were  known  in  htetory  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  among 


the  northern  triltes  vanqnished  by  Herraanric  in  A.  v 
332 — 350,  and  that  they  were  tbe  same  people  as 
those  mentioned  by  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  3)  under 
tbe  corrupt  form  be  auxxes. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  this  subject  by  Hennig 
(Comment  de  Rebut  luzyjum  S.  Iazringorum, 
llegiomont,  1812);  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  tbe 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik, the  historian  of  the  Slavish  races. 

In  1799  a  golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  which  has  bteu  re- 
ferred to  the  lazyges.  (Von  Hammer,  Osman. 
Gesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  726.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IB  AN  ("Way,  Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  774),  a  city 
which  Cedrenus  (L  c.)  describes  as  the  metropolis  of 
Vasbouragan  (/orrpoxoAir  M  athv  rod  B<unra- 
pairdV). 

The  name  survives  in  the  modern  Vdn.  St. 
Martin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (Mem.  sur  VAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vdn  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Ruined  in 
course  of  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  king  called  Van, 
who  lived  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander tbe  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  but, 
having  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by 
Vagh-Arshag  (Valarsascs),  brother  to  Arsases,  and 
first  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Arsasidae. 
In  the  middle  of  tbe  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  II.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
787,  981 ;  London  Geoff.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  66.) 

[AllTEMlTA  BUAKA.J  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBER.  LlnKRUfc] 

IBE'RA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Citerior,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  gives  no  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  further  than  that  it  was  near  the  Iberus  (Ebro\ 
whence  it  took  its  name;  bnt,  from  tbe  connection 
of  tbe  narrative,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  referred  to,  namely, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city 
in  those  parts.  (Liv.  xxiii.  28.)  The  manner  in 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus. 
Two  coins  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mux. 
iiibera  julia  on  the  one  side,  and  ilercavonia 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  head  of  Ti- 
berius on  the  obverse,  and  on  tbe  reverse  the  epi- 
graph M.  h.  J.  ilkrcavoxia  ;  whence  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  a  municipium  by  Julius,  or  by 
Augustus  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ilebcaoxes.  The  addition 
debt,  on  tbe  latter  of  these  coins  led  Uarduin  to 
identify  the  place  with  Dertosa,  the  site  of  which, 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river,  does  not 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  Ibera.  Fiona 
supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  a  treaty  between 
Ibera  and  Dertosa.  The  ships  with  spread  sails,  on 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  modem 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ebro,  at  S.  Carlos  de  la  Rapita,  near  Amposta. 
Its  decay  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  lying  out  of 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  malaria  of  the  river- 
delta,  and  in  a  position  where  its  port  would  be 
choked  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ebro.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represented  by 
the  Salinas,  or  lagoon,  called  Puerto  de  lot  Aljaques, 
which  signifies  Port  of  the  Jaws,  i.  e.  of  the  river. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Harduin,  ad  loc. ;  Msrca,  Ilisp. 
U.  8;  Floro,  Med.  de  Esp.  voL  ii.  p.  453;  Sestini, 
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p.  160;  Rascbe,  Lex.  Num.  a.  v.;  Eokhel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
50.  51;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  416,  417  ;  Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  210.)  [P.  &j 

IBE'RIA  (n  'I6ripia),  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  to  the  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  which,  bounded  on  the  W.  bj  Colchis,  on  the  £. 
by  Albania,  and  the  S.  by  Armenia,  is  watered  by 
the  river  Cyras  {Kur).  (Strab.  xi.  p.  499,  com  p.  i. 
pp.  45,  69  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Piin.  vi.  1 1 ; 
PtoL  v.  11.)    From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Iberia  of  the  ancients  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  modern  Georgia,  or  Grusia,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Russians.    Strabo  (p.  500)  describes 
it  as  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  over  which 
there  were  only  four  passes  known.    One  of  these 
crossed  the  Hoschichi  Mojttes,  which  separated 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  by  the  Colchian  fortress  Sara- 
rASA  (Scharapanf),  and  is  the  modern  road  from 
Mixgrtlia  into  Georgia  over  Suram.    Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  country  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  ascent  of  three  days'  journey  (along  the  valley 
of  the  Terek  or  Tergl);  after  which  the  road  passes 
through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragub,  a  journey 
of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  closed  at  the  lower 
ond  by  an  impregnable  wall.    This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  pass  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cau- 
casiae  Portar],  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  12)  as  a 
prodigious  work  of  nature,  formed  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  interval  closed  by  gates  with 
iron  bars.    Beneath  ran  a  river  which  emitted  a 
strong  smell  ("Subter  mediaa  (fores),  amnc  diri  odoris 
fluentc,"  Plin.  /.  c).    It  is  identified  with  the  great 
central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
pass  of  Ddriyel,  so  named  from  a  fortress  situated 
on  a  rock  washed  by  the  river  Terek,  and  called  by 
the  Georgians  Shevis  Kari,  or  the  Gate  of  Shevi. 
The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
commencement  was  cut  through  the  rock,  but  after- 
wards went  through  a  marsh  formed  by  the  river 
which  descended  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  called  Derbend  or  '*  narrow 
pass,"  from  the  chief  city  of  Daghestdn,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  arm  which  branches  out 
from  the  Caucasus,  and,  by  its  position  on  a  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast-road  and 
the  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  pass,  by  which 
Pompeius  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia,  led  up  from 
Armenia,  and  is  referred  to  the  high  road  from 
Erzrvm,  through  Kart,  to  the  N.  [Aragus.] 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified 
with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ;  the  best 
portion  of  this  rich  province  is  the  basin  of  the  Kitr, 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Aragavi,  Alazan,  and  other 
tributary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  the 
numerous  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Besides  this,  they  had  market-places  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Ibkres  or  Ibrri  f Ifqpc*, 
Steph.  B.  $.  p.)  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
their  nrighbours  in  Colchis.  According  to  Strabo 
(p.  500).  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  :  — 

(1.)  The  royal  horde,  from  which  the  chiefs,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  priests, 
who  acted  also  as  arbitrators  in  their  quarrels  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  husband- 
men. (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were 
■laves  to  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was 
patriarchal.    The  people  of  the  plain  were  peaceful, 
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and  cultivated  the  soil ;  while  their  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes.  The 
mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  9),  Colchis  was  the  N.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
subjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates.  The 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius.  In  b.  c.  65,  the 
latter  general  commenced  his  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34.)  A.  D.  35,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tiri- 
dates  us  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  be 
induced  the  Iberian  princes,  Mithridates  and  his 
brother  Pbarasmanes,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did, and  subdued  the  country.  (Jac.Ann.  vi.  33 
— 36 ;  comp.  DkL  of  Biog.  Pharabmaxes.)  In 
A.D.  115,  when  Armenia  became  a  Roman  province 
under  Trajan,  the  king  of  the  Iberians  made  a  form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Eutrop.  viii. 
3  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian. 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Iberians  were 
converted  by  a  captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  preserved  there,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  sources  for  this  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Neander  (Allgemein  Gcsch.  der  ChristL  Rtlig. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  234—  236  ;  comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  480),  is  Rufinus  (x.  10), 
from  wham  the  Greek  church  historians  (Socrat. 
i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  Theod.  i.  24 ;  Mos.  Cboren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  a.  d.  363 — 378,  by  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Romans  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Ilieria. 
Sapor,  after  subjugating  Armenia,  marched  against 
Sauromaces,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
reduced  Iberia  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  12  ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxv ;  Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  voL  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Roman  emperors  and 
the  Sassanian  princes,  the  Iberian  Gates  bad 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  offered  this  important  pass  to  Anastasius;  but 
when  the  emperor  built  Dams,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  Persians  in  check,  Cobades,  or  Kobad, 
seised  upon  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a  precaution  against  the 
Romans  than  against  the  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10  ;  Gibbon,  c  xl. ;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  vi.  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.)  For 
a  curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fabled  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, A  tie  CentraU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93 — 104;  Eicbwald, 
Peripl.  det  Catp.  Metres,  vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Iberian  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Maurice  and  Heraclius.  Iberia  is  now  a  province  of 
Kus.iia. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  are  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Virk,  a  name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  *\8rip*s.  They  call  themselves  Kartli, 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Kartlot. 
Like  the  Armenians,  with  whom  however,  there  is 
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no  affinity  cither  in  language  or  descent,  they  have 
an  old  version  of  the  Bible  into  their  language. 
The  structure  of  this  language  bus  been  studied 
by  Adelung  (MUhridaU  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  foil.)  and 
other  modern  philologers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Brossct,  the  author  of  several  learned 
memoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  language  : 
Klaproth,  also,  has  given  a  long  vocabulary  of  it,  in 
his  Asia  Polyglotta. 

Armenian  writers  have  supplied  historical  me- 
moirs to  Georgia,  though  it  baa  not  been  entirely 
wanting  in  domestic  chronicles.  These  curious 
records,  which  have  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  half-legendary  monkish  histories  of  other 
countries,  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
history  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Orpelian 
family,  which  have  been  published  by  St.  Martin, 
with  a  translation.  Some  account  of  these,  along 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Georgians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Prichard 
(Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  261—276). 
Dubois  de  MontpeVeux  (  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8 — 169)  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources ;  and  the 
maps  in  the  magnificent  Atlas  that  accompanies  his 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J.] 
IBE'RIA  INDIAE  ('Ifcjp/o,  PeripL  M.  E.  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a  district  placed  by  the  author  of  the 
Peri  pi  us  between  Larica  and  the  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  SE. 
port  of  Scinde,  and  founded  the  Indo-Scjthic  empire, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  b.  c.  136.  The  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  population  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  from  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 
IBE'RICUM  MARE.  [Hmpajtum  Marb.1 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBE'RIA.  [Hispania.J 
IBERINGAE  ('Iftpfryax,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepyrrhus 
Mons  (Naraka  Alts,  t)  and  the  Montes  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  tho  Brahmaputra.  [V.] 
IBEHUS  ("Iffijp,  gen.  -npor,  and  'Itnpot ;  in 
MSS.  often  Hiberus:  Ebro),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idubeda.  [Hispakia.]  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
.Tuliobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Reynold), 
and,  flowing  with  a  nearly  uniform  direction  to  tho 
SE.,  after  a  course  of  450  M.  P.  (340  miles),  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  40°  42'  N.  Iat.,  and 
0°  50*  E.  long.,  forming  a  considerable  delta  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Varia  (Korea,  in  Burgas).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  Sicokis  (Segre) 
and  the  Galucus  (Gattego),  and  on  the  right  the 
Salo  (Xalon).  It  was  long  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Spains  [Hispaxia],  whence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  of  Appian  (Jlisp.  6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  There  are  some 
other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  question  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  was  the  belief  of  tho  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  tho  people,  as 
W.  von  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  if  Niebuhr's  view  is  correct,  that  the  popu- 
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1  lation  of  NE.  Spain  was  originally  Celtic  [His- 
'  pakia],  a  natural  etymology  is  at  once  found  in  the 

Celtic  after,  L  e.  water.    (Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  34,  40, 

et  afib.;  ScyL  p.l ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  et  seq.;  Steph. 

B.  s.  v.;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60 ;  Liv. 

xxi.  5,  19,  22,  &c.;  Pun.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  a.  34; 

Lucan.  iv.  23;  Cato,  Orig.  VII.  ap.  Nonius,  s.  v. 

Pisctdentus.)  [P.  S.] 

1BETTES.  [SAMoa.] 

IBES,  a  town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citerior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  21,  where  the  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  perhaps  the  modern  76/,  NE.  of 
Valencia.  (Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  156;  Laborde, 
Itin.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  S.] 

IBICNES,  VIBIO'XES  ('I$uSw,  al.Oin€uiyts, 
Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  Slavonian  people  of  Sanuatia 
Europaea,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p.  213) 
looks  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  Iva-Ivi::n- 
Ivinia,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Russia  deriving 
their  name  from  "  iwa "  =  "  Salix  Alba,"  or  the 
common  white  willow;  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBLIODURUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
An  to  nine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodunum  (  Ver- 
dun) and  Divodurum  (Mete).  The  termination 
(durum)  implies  that  it  is  on  a  stream.  The  wholo 
distance  in  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Metz  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or  34$  M.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  Verdun  and  Metz. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
Itin.  somewhere  between  Virodunum  and  Divodurum, 
which  D'Anvillo  corrects  in  his  usual  way.  The 
site  of  Ibliodurum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  at 
a  place  about  two  leagues  above  its  junction  with 
the  Orne,  a  branch  of  the  Mosel,  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  road.  [G.  L.J 

ICA'RIA.    [ArricA,  p.  328,  b.] 

ICA'RIUM  MARE.  [Icarus  ;  Abgakum 
Mare.] 

I'CARUS,  I'CARIA  Cl«V<>»,  'l*apfa:  Nikaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west  of  Samos,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (x.  p.  480,  xiv.  639),  80  stadia 
from  Cape  Ampelos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Samos  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  NE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  circumference,  according 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  The  island,  which  gave  it* 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  sea  (Icarmtn 
Mare  or  Ptlagus),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea  near  this 
island.  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  195,  folL)  The  cape  form- 
ing the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  was  called 
Drepanum  or  Dracanum  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  637,  639 ; 
Horn.  Hymn,  xxxiv.  1 ;  Diod.  Sic  iii.  66 ;  Plin.  iv. 
23 ;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.  Apdtcovov),  and  near  it  was  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  Further  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isn 
ClffToi),  with  a  tolerably  good  roadstead;  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Oenok 
(OWn,  Strab.  I  c;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  According  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  born  on  Cape  Dra- 
conum  (Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a  temple  near  Isti,  called  Tauropolion.  The  island 
had  received  its  first  colonists  from  Miletus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  635);  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  belonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  land 
for  their  flocks.  (Strab.  x.  pp  488,  xiv.  p.  639 ;  Scy- 
|  lax,  pp.  22 ;  Acschyl./Jer*.  887 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  92,  viii. 
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99;  rtol.  v.  2.  §  30;  P.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  Modern  writers 
derive  the  name  of  Icaria  from  the  Ionic  word  tdpa, 
a  pasture  (Hesych.  t.  v.  Ko'p),  according  to  which  it 
would  mean  u  the  pasture  land."  In  earlier  times 
it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Doliche  (Plin.  L  c; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  IHan.  187),  Macris  (Plin.  I  c; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  530;  Li  v.  xxvii.  13),  and 
Ichthyoessa  (Plin.  I.  c).  Respecting  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  island,  see  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Le- 
vant, ii.  lett.  9.  p.  94;  and  Boss,  Reisen  auf  den 
Gricch.  Irueln,  rol.  iL  p.  1 64,  foL  [L.  S.] 


ICARUS  A,  a  river  the  embouchure  of  which  is 
on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  5).  Icarusa  answers  to  the  Ukrash  river; 
and  the  town  and  river  of  Hieros  is  doubtless  the 
Hikbos  Po ictus  (Upbs  Kififa)  of  Arrian  (Peripl. 
p.  19),  which  has  been  identified  with  Sunjuk-kala. 
(Rennell.  Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ICAUNUS  or  ICAUSA  (Yonne),  iu  Gallia,  a 
river  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sequana  (Seine). 
Autesiodurum  or  Autessiodurum  (Auxerre)  is  on 
the  Yonne.  The  name  Icaunus  is  only  known  from 
inscriptions.  D'Anvillc  (Notice,  dvn  $.  v.  Icauna) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe-  le  Beuf,  that 
there  was  found  on  a  stone  on  the  modern  wall  of 
Auxerre  the  inscription  dear  icavni.  He  sup- 
poses that  Icauni  ought  to  be  Icauniae,  but  without 
any  good  reason.  He  also  adds  that  the  name 
Icauna  appears  in  a  writing  of  the  fifth  century. 
According  to  Ukert  ( Gallien,  p.  145),  who  also  cites 
I  a  Beuf,  the  inscription  is  "  Deabus  Icauni."  It  is 
-  i  :  t|,.it  ::i  the  r.inth  •  ■  ■  :!'.vy  Aujirn  was  n.u:;i.| 
Icauna,  Hionna.  Junia.  (Millin,  Voyage,  i.  p.  167, 
cited  by  Ukert,  Galium,  p.  474.)  Icauna  is  as 
Kkely  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  as  Icaunus.  [G.  L.] 

ICENT,  in  Britain.  Tacitus  is  the  only  author 
who  gives  us  the  exact  form  Iceni.  He  mentions 
them  twice. 

First,  they  are  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  Os- 
torins,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Autona 
(Anfona)  and  Sabrina,  reduces  the  Iceni,  and  then 
marcnes  against  the  Cangi,  a  population  sufficiently 
distant  from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  (the  area  of  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  (Ann.  xii.  31,  32.) 
The  difficulties  that  attend  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  of  0>  tori  us  have  been  indicated  in  the 
article  Casii  loounum.  It  is  not  from  this  passage 
that  we  fix  the  Iceni. 

The  second  notice  gives  us  the  account  of  the 
great  rebellion  under  Boadicea,  wife  of  Prasutagus. 
From  this  we  infer  that  Camulodunum  was  not  far 
from  the  Icenian  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were 
a  neighbouring  population.  Perhaps  we  are  justi- 
fied in  carrying  the  Iceni  as  far  south  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Essex  and  Herts.    (Ann.  xiv.  31—37.) 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceni  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Simeni  of  Ptolemy,  whose  town  was  Venta  (Nor- 
rtcAor  Caistor);  an  assumption  that  is  quite  rea- 
sonable, since  the  Venta  of  Ptolemy's  Simeni  is  mea- 
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tioncd  in  the  Itinerary  as  the  Venta  Iccnoram,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Venta  Belgarum  ( Win- 
chester). [R.  G.  L.] 

ICH  *  river  of  Central  Asia  which  only 

occurs  in  Menander  of  Byzantium  (Hist.  Legal.  Bar- 
barorum  ad  Romanos,  p.  300,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1829),  surnamed  the  "  Protector,"  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  the  6th  century 
after  Christ,  to  whom  comparative  geography  is 
indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it  on  the  E.  Niebuhr  has  recognised, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  the  very 
vague  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  the 
classical  period.  Von  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  has  identified  the  Ich  with  the  Emba 
or  Djem,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  Ai- 
ruruk,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Or,  and,  after 
traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Saghk  and  Ba- 
koumbai,  falls  into  the  Caspian  at  its  NE.  corner. 
(Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  Kirghu- 
Kazaks,  p.  65.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ICHANA  Clx«y« :  Eth.  'Ixofuw),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  which,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  arms  of  the 
Syracusans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 
verb  lxavdu>,  a  firm  equivalent  to  io*xar&e),  but 
gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 
statement  refers.  The  Ichanenses,  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  sti- 
pendiary towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 
according  to  Sillig  (ad  loc.),  the  true  reading  is 
Ipanenses.  [Hippana.]  In  either  case  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  mere 
random  conjecture  of  Cluverius  to  give  the  name  of 
Ichana  to  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  still  remain  at 
a  place  called  Vindicari,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Pachynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with  still 
less  probability)  by  Fazcllo  as  those  of  Imachara. 
[Imachara.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ICHNAE  ('Ix««),  a  city  of  Bottiaea,  in  Mace- 
donia, which  Herodotus  (vii.  123)  couples  with  I  Vila. 
(Leake,  Travels  m  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
582.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ICHNAE  (  ix«",  laid.  Char.  p.  3 ;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v  ),  a  small  fortified  town,  or  castle,  in  Meso- 
potsimia,  situated  on  the  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 
flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  said  by  Isidorus  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  is 
called  in  Dion  Cassius  "Ixnai  (xl.  12),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch 'Tax*™  (Crass,  c  25).  According  to  the 
former  writer,  it  was  the  place  where  Crassus  over- 
came Talymenus:  according  to  the  latter,  that  to 
which  the  younger  Crassus  was  persuaded  to  fly 
when  wounded.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  important  town  of  Carrhae.  [  Y.J 

ICCIUS  PORTUS.  [Itius.] 

ICHTHYOTHAGI  CW">Ph**  Diod.  iii.  15, 
seq.;  Herod,  iii.  19  ;  Pausan.  L  33.  §  4;  Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  32),  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
on  each  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  their 
appellation  from  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 
Fish-enters,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region : 
in  the  present  day,  savages,  whose  only  diet  is  fish  cast 
ashore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Holland.  The  Aethiopian  Ichthyophagi,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  of  these 
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tribes,  dwelt  to  the  southward  of  the  Rcgio  Troglo- 
dytica.  Of  these,  and  other  more  inland  races, 
concerning  whose  strange  forms  and  modes  of  life 
curious  tales  are  related  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  a  further  account  is  given  under  TnooLo- 
1>VTK9.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGORUM  SINUS  Clx9vo<t>dyUv 
k6\tos,  Ptol.  vi  7.  §  13),  was  a  deeply  embayed 
portion  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  lat.  25°  N.,  situated 
between  the  headlands  of  the  Sun  and  Aaabe*  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  its  bor- 
ders were  of  the  same  mixed  race  — Aethiopo- Ara- 
bian—  with  the  Ichthyophagi  of  Aethiopia.  The 
bay  was  studded  with  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  Aradua,  Tyloa,  and  Tharc*.    [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYS.    [Eus,  p.  817,  b.] 

ICIANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  as 
a  station  on  the  road  from  London  to  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
ballium).  As  more  than  one  of  the  stations  on  each  side 
(Villa  Faustini,  Camboricum,  &c.)  are  uncertain, 
the  locality  of  the  Iciani  is  nncertain  also.  Chester- 
ford,  Ickburg,  and  Thetford  are  suggested  in  the 
Monumenta  Britamica.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICIDMAGUS,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugdanensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road  between  Reveasium 
(supposed  to  be  St.  Patdian)  and  Aquae  Segete. 
[Aquae  Sboete.]  Icidmagus  is  probably  Issen- 
geaux  or  Issinhauz,  which  is  SSW.  of  St.  Etienne, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  The  resemblance  of  name  is 
the  chief  reason  for  fixing  on  this  site.     [G.  L.] 

ICO'NII  ('I«oWi)>  «">  Alpine  people  of  Gallia, 
Strabo  (p.  185)  says:  "  Above  the  Cavares  are  the 
Vocontii,  and  Tricorii,  and  Iconii,  and  Peduli;"  and 
again  (p.  203):  "  Next  to  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii,  and  Tricorii,  and  after  them  the  Medali  (Me- 
dulli),  who  inhabit  the  highest  summits."  These 
Iconii  and  Siconii  are  evidently  the  same  people,  and 
the  sigma  in  the  name  Siconii  seems  to  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  final  sigma  of  the  word  QbKomovs. 
The  Peduli  of  the  first  passage,  as  some  editions 
have  it,  is  also  manifestly  the  name  Medulli.  The 
ascertained  position  of  the  Cavares  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Durance  and  Jssre,  and 
that  of  the  Vocontii  east  of  the  Cavares,  combined 
with  Strabo's  remark  about  the  position  of  the  Me- 
dulli, show  that  the  Tricorii  and  the  Iconii  are  be- 
tween the  Vocontii  and  the  Medulli,  who  were  on  the 
High  Alps;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know.    [G.  L.J 

ICO'NIUM  (*I*o»w:  Eth.  'Uomwf  :  Cogni, 
Kmjah,  or  Konigeh),  was  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Xeuophon  (Anab.  t.  2.  §  19)  as  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  while  all  later  authorities  describe 
it  as  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia.  (Cic  ad  Earn. 
iii.  6,  8,  xv.  3.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  calls  it  a  vo- 
A/x>w,  whence  we  must  infer  that  it  was  then 
Mill  a  small  place ;  but  be  adds  that  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  was  situated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
Lycaonia.  Pliny  (v.  27),  however,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  describe  it  as  a  very  populous  city,  in- 
habited by  Greeks  and  Jews.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  within  a  short  period,  the  place  had  greatly 
risen  in  importance.  In  Pliny's  time  the  territory 
of  Iconium  formed  a  tetrarchy  com  prising  14  towns, 
of  which  Iconium  was  the  capital.  On  coins  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  the  town  is 
called  a  Roman  colony,  which  was,  probably,  only  an 
assumed  title,  as  no  author  speaks  of  it  as  a  colony. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  Lycaonia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  (Hierocl. 
p.  675);  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  first  by  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
took  the  title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  Under  the 
Turkish  dominion,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  It  in 
still  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  residence  of 
a  pasha.  The  place  contains  some  architectural 
remains  and  inscriptions,  but  they  appear  almost  all 
to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period.  (Com p.  Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  2  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  1 6 ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  48;  Hamilton,  Researches, 
voL  iL  p.  205,  fol.  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  UL  p.  31 ;  Sestini, 
Geo.  Num.  p.  48.)  The  name  Iconium  led  the  an- 
cients to  derive  it  from  tht&v,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  an  image 
of  Medusa,  brought  thither  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  856)  ;  hence  Stephanos  B.  maintains 
that  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt  EhtoVioir,  a  form 
actually  adopted  by  Eustathius  and  the  Byzantino 
writen«,  and  also  found  on  some  coins.      [L.  &] 

ICOBIGIUM.  [Eoorigium.] 

ICOS.  [Icus.] 

ICOSITA'NI.  [Ilici.] 

ICO'SIUM  ('IkoVio* :  Algier),*  city  on  the  coast 
of  Mauretauia  Caeeariensis,  E.  of  Cacsarea,  a  colony 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  presented  by  Vespasian 
with  the  jus  Latinum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  15;  Mela,  i. 
6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  I ;  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  6.)  Its  site, 
already  well  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  it  30'  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sams,  has 
been  identified  with  certainty  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Explo- 
ration Scienttfque  de  tAlg^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  350.) 
Many  modern  geographers,  following  Mannert,  who 
was  misled  by  a  confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Itinerary,  pot  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  places 
too  far  west.   [Comp.  Iou]  [P.  S.] 

ICTIMU'Ll  or  VICTIMU'LI  ChtrounovAot, 
Strab.),  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  Vercellae.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  218),  who  speaks  of 
a  village  of  the  Ictimuli,  where  there  were  gold  mines, 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vercellae;  but  the  passage  is  so  confused  that  it 
would  leave  us  in  doubt.  Pliny,  however,  who 
notices  the  gold  mines  of  the  V ictimuli  amoug  tho 
most  productive  in  Italy,  distinctly  places  them  u  in 
agro  Vercollensi."  We'  learn  from  him  that  they 
were  at  one  time  worked  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Roman  censors  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  them  of  more  than  5000  men  at 
once.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.)  Their  site  is  not 
more  precisely  indicated  by  either  of  the  above 
authors,  but  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  mentions 
the  "  civitas,  quae  dicitur  Victimula"  as  situated 
"  near  Epuredia,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  " 
(Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  30) ;  and  a  modern  writer  has 
traced  the  existence  of  the  "  Castellum  Victimula  * 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  shown  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  between  Itrea  and  Biella  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elvo.  Traces  of  tho  ancient  gold 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  during 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  *till  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  (Dnrandi,  Alpi  Graie  e  Pen- 
nine, pp.  1 10—1 12 ;  Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules, 
vol.  i.  p.  168.)  [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(v.  22)  as  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  tin 
districts,  and,  at  low  tides,  becoming  a  peninsula, 
whither  the  tin  was  conveyed  in  waggons.  SL  Mi. 
ckaeTs  Mount  is  the  suggested  locality  for  Ictis 
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Probohlv,  however,  there  is  a  confusion  between  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  Scilly  Isles, 
and  the  Ule  just  mentioned;  since  the  name  is  sus- 
piciously like  Vectis,  the  physical  conditions  being 
different.  Tliis  view  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of 
Pliny  (iv.  30),  who  writes,  "  Timaeus  bistoricus  a 
Britannia  introrsos  sex  dierum  navigatione  abesse 
dicit  insulam  ilictim  in  qua  candidum  plumbum 
proveniat;  ad  earn  Britannos  vitilibus  navigiis  corio 
circumsutis  navigaTe."  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICTODURUM,  in  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  Caturiges  {Charges)  on  the  road  between 
Ebrodunum  {Embrun)  and  Vapincum  {Gap);  and 
the  Table  adds  Ictodonun  betweeD  Caturigomagus, 
which  is  also  Charges,  and  Vapincum.  We  may 
infer  from  the  name  that  Ictodurum  is  some  stream 
between  Charges  and  Gap;  and  the  Table  places 
it  half-way.  The  road  distance  is  more  than  the 
direct  line.  By  following  the  road  from  either 
of  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 
the  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  position.  D' An- 
vil le  names  the  small  stream  the  Fence ;  and 
W;ilckenaer  names  the  site  of  Ictodurum,  La 
Bolide  Vieille,  [G.  L.] 

ICULISMA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Au- 
sonius  {Ep.  xv.  22)  as  a  retired  and  lonely  spot 
vrhere  his  friend  Tetrad  ius,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epistle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 


**  Quondam  docendi  mnnere  adstrktam  gravi 
Iculisma  cum  te  abeconderet" 

It  ut  assumed  to  be  the  place  called  Civita*  Ecolis- 
inensium  in  the  Notitia  Pro?.  Gall.,  which  is  Angou- 
lime,  in  the  French  department  of  Charade,  on  the 
rirer  Charade.  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  ("Ikoj :  Eth.  "Utos),  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  lay  near 
Peparethus,  and  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
CnoMians  of  Crete.  (Scymn.  Chins,  582;  Strab.ix. 
p.  436;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  The  fleet  of  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians  sailed  past  Scyrus  to  Icus.  (Liv. 
xxxL  45.)  Phanodemus  wrote  an  account  of  this 
insignificant  island.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  is  now 
-  jled  SaraJdno.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  312.) 

IDA,  IDAEUS  MONS  {{,  15a :  Ida),  a 

range  of  mountains  of  Pbrygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Mount  Taurus.  It  traverses  western  Mysia 
in  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  scolopendra  or  xnilliped  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west;  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
tlie  highest  point,  called  Gargarus  or  Uargarou, 
rising  about  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tains the  sources  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
rivers,  whence  Homer  {IL  viii.  47)  calls  the  moun- 
tain toKvti ibcd;.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  in  wild  beasts.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  602,  604  ;  Horn.  IL  ii.  824,  vi.  283,  viii. 
170,  xL  153,  196  ;  Athen.  xv.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
15;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  13;  Plin.  v.  32.)  The  highlands 
about  Zeleia  formed  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida,  while  Lectum  formed  its  extreme  point  in  the 
south-west  Two  other  subordinate  ranp's  parting 
from  the  principal  summit,  the  one  at  Cape  Rboe- 
teum,  the  other  at  Sigeum,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
the  territory  of  Troy  in  a  crescent ;  while  another 
central  ridge  between  the  two,  squinting  the  valley 
of  the  Squander  from  that  of  the  Siwoi*,  gave  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  c.  (Demetr. 
ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  sources  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  Grnnicus,  Aesepus,  Rbodius,  Caresus, 
and  others.  (Horn.  IL  xii.  20,  foil.)  The  highest 
peak,  Gargarus,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  Besides  Gargarus,  three  other  high  peaks 
of  Ida  are  mentioned :  vis.  Cotylus,  about  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  above  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  472.)  Timostheues  {ap. 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'AA<{dV8p«ta)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
606)  mention  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandrus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  his  judgment  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp  Clarke's  Travels,  ii. 
p.  134;  Hunt's  Journal  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  i.  p. 
120;  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  L  120.)       [L.  S.] 

IDA  City,,  PtoL  in.  17.  §  9  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  xvi.  33  ;  VJrg.  Am.  iii.  105; 
Solin.  ii.;  Avien.  676;  Prise  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  point  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  island  of  Crete  throughout  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  x.  pp.  472,  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  head  covered  with  snow.  (Theo- 
phrast.  //.  P.  iv.  1.)  The  lofty  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  like  the  main  chain  of 
which  it  is  the  nucleus,  the  offaboots  to  the  N.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  projections  the  nu- 
merous bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  is  in- 
dented. Mt.  Ida,  now  called  Ptiloriti,  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  tbe  SE.  into  the  extensive  plain 
watered  by  the  Lethaeus.  This  side  of  the  mouutain, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of  Mesara,  is  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (comp.  Theophrast.  de  Vent. 
p.  405;  Dion'Perieg.  503;  Eustath.  ad.  loc.),  pines, 
and  junipers.  ML  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
the  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a  cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deity. 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  70.) 

Tbe  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Trojan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  tbe  working  of  iron,  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
smelting  and  forging;  and  the  word  Ida,  an  appella- 
tive for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  was  used  per- 
haps, like  tbe  German  berg,  at  once  for  a  mountain 
and  a  mining  work.  (Kenrick,  A  egypi  of  Herodotus, 
p.  278;  Hock,  A'reto,  voL  i.  p.  4.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

l'DACUS  Oookm).  a  town  of  the  Tliracian 
Chersonese,  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs  (viii.  104)  in 
his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  and  not  far  from  Arrhiana.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  places,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propontis  from  the  Aegaean,  it  would  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  and  Arrhiana  fur- 
ther up  the  Hellespont,  towards  Sestus  and  tbe  Pro- 
pontis.   (Arnold,  ad  loc.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDAL1A,  IDA'LIUM  CtUXim :  Eth.  'lSa\tvt, 
Ste|>h.  B,;  Plin.  v.  31),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a  forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  the  poets 
who  connect  this  place  with  her  worship,  give  no  in- 
dications of  the  precise  locality.  (Tbeocr.  Id.  xv. 
100;  Virg.  Aen.  I  681,  692,  x.  51 ;  Catull.  Pel.  et 
TheU  96;  ProperL  ii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  17.)  Engel 
{Kupros,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Dalin,  de- 
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scribed  by  Mariti  (Viaggi,  vol.  L  p.  204), 
to  the  south  of  Leucosia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDIMIUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  cast 
of  Sirmium,  according  to  the  Pent.  Tab.;  in  the  Ra- 
venna Geographer  (iv.  19)  it  is  called  Idominium. 
Its  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munvicza.  [L.  S.] 

1DIMUS,  a  town  of  uncertain  site  in  Upper  Moesia, 
probably  on  the  Morawa  in  Servia.  (It  Ant  134 ; 
Tab.  Pent)  [L.  S.] 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Gennanicus,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
ininius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(,<l»i».  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a  "campus  me- 
dius  inter  Visurgim  ct  colles,"  and  further  says  of  it, 
that "  ut  ripae  fluminb  cedunt  aut  prominentia  mon- 
tium  resistunt,  inaequaliter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergum 
insurgebat  silva,  editis  in  altum  ramis  et  pura  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos."  This  plain  between  the 
river  Wescr  and  the  hills  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modern  historians  of 
Germany,  and  various  places  have  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus'  IdLjtavisus.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  Vegesack,  below  Bremen ; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  Gennanicus  went  up  the  river  Weser  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modem  town  of  Minden,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hausberge, 
whence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Haus- 
berge  and  Bintebi,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Vestphalica. 
(Lcdebur,  Land  u.  Volt  der  Bructertr,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  out  of  a  Roman  asking  a  German 
what  the  place  was,  and  the  German  answering,  "It 
is  a  wiese"  (it  is  a  meadow)  ;  but  Grimm  (Deutsche 
MythoL  p.  372.  2nd  edit.)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  Idisiaviso,  that  is, "  the  maiden's 
meadow  "  (from  idisi,  a  maiden).  [L.  &] 

IDO'MENE  ('Iboutrn,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39  ;  Ido- 
menia,  Peut  Tab.),  a  town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Stena, 
the  pass  now  called  Demirhapi,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  VardhdrL  Sitalccs,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Macedonia,  crossed  Mt.  Cercine,  leaving  the  Pac- 
ones  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  M.iedi  on  hi* 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc,  ii.  98.)  It  probably  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  in  Eraathia,  and  was  Dear  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Hieroclcs  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vo\.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDO'MENE.    [Arcos  Amphilochicum.] 

1DRAE  ('Iopcu,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  people  of 
Sannatia  Europaea,  whose  position  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DRIAS  ('Io><dj),  according  to  Stephanos  B. 
(*.  v.),  a  town  in  Caria  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chrysaoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  de- 
scribes the  river  Marsyas  as  flowing  from  a  district 
called  Idrias  ;  and  it  is  coujectured  that  Stratoniccia, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  235  ;  see  Laodicria.)  [L.  S.] 

lDU'BEDA  ('I8o0«««o,  misspelt  by  Agathemerus 
'lvootfcaAOo,  ii.  9:  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Sierra  dc 
Lorenzo),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Hispania, 
running  in  a  SE.  direction  from  Uie  mountains  of 
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the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  almost  parallel 
to  the  Ebro,  the  basin  of  which  it*  borders  on  the 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  witli  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chain  from  N.  to  S.    (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  PtoL  ii.  6. 


21.)  Its  chief  offsets  were :  —  M.  Ca umus, 
.ilis  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  55),  the  Saltus  Mak- 
LtANUS  (Liv.  xl.  39 :  probably  the  Sierra  Molma\ 
and,  above  all,  M.  Orospkda,  which  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a  mere  branch.       [P.  S.] 

IDUMAEA  Otovujua),  the  name  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  classical  form  of  tliat  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1 .  §  1 .)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvL  8; 
Deut  ii.  5;  Joshua,  xxiv.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Mount  Horeb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  2),  extending  apparently  as  far  south  as 
the  GulfofAkaba  (Deut.  ii.  2—8),  as  indeed  it* 
ports,  Ezion-geber,  and  Eloth,  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  u  land  of  Edom."  (2  Chron.  virL  17.)  Thia 
country  was  inhabited  in  still  more  ancient  times  by 
the  Horims  (Deut  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  more 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Seir  ( Gen.  xxxvi. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  against  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  Joseph  us 
and  others.  (Palaestina,  pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  far  to  the 
north  as  to  comprehend  under  it  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judaea;  as  when  he  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
v.  1.  §  22)  He  elsewhere  calls  Hebron  the  first  city  of 
Idumaea,  i.e.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§  7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idumaea  disappears 
from  geographical  descriptions,  except  as  an  his- 
torical apjttllation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southern  desert  (i)  Kara  utaiifi- 
Spla*  iprjfios,  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  Al\dfi),  or  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Idumaea ns,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  war  upon  them; 
David  subdued  the  whole  country ;  and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a  naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47* 
2  Sam,  viii.  14 ;  1  Kings,  xi.  15,  ix.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
pendence under  Joram,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  in 
the  cruelties  which  tltey  practised  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  exxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (1  Afaccab.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Eleuthcropolis  (Beit  Jebrin), 
came  to  be  designated  Idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7,  c.  Apion.  ii.  9  ;  S.  Jerom.  Comment,  in 
Obad.  ver.  1.)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathacans,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaclite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Nabathaei], 
under  which  name  the  country  and  its  capital 
[Petra]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  account  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  given 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome's  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  features  may  here  suffice:  — 
I  "  Omnia  australis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Elcuthero- 
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poii  asrue  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  est  posscssio 
Ksui)  in  specubus  babiUtinnculas  habet;  et  propter 
mmnx  ealores  soils,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est, 
lobterraneis  tuguriis  utitur."  (Comment  in  Obad. 
rr.  5,  6.)  And  again,  writing  of  the  same  country, 
be  says  that  south  of  Tekoa  "  ultra  nullos  est  viculns. 
ne  aerates  qnidem  casae  et  ruruorum  similes,  qnas 
Afri  appellant  mapalia.  Tanta  est  eremi  vastitaa, 
quae  usque  ad  Mare  Rubrum  Persarumque  et  Aethio- 
pnm  atqoe  Indorum  terminos  dilatator.  Et  quia 
hunri  arido  atque  arenoso  nihil  omnino  frugum  gig- 
nhur.  cuncta  sunt  plena  pastoribus,  ut  sterilitatem 
Urrae  compenset  pecorum  multitndine.1*  (Prolog, 
ad  Asu>mn.y  fG.  W.J 

IDUXUM,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pan- 
wnia  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  3).  which,  from  inscriptions 
fecial  on  the  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modern 
Jtdmlwrg.  W1'  "^0 

JEBUS.  JEBUSITES.  [Jerusat.em.] 
JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY   OF.  [Jeuu- 

SiLEX.] 

LENA  >n  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  2)  as  an  estuary  between  the  ontlets  of  the  rivers 
Abrsvannus  and  Deva  to  the  south  of  the  promon- 
tory cf  the  Novantae  (=  Wigton  Bay).    [R.  G.  L.] 

1ERABR1GA.  [Arabkica.] 

JERICHO  (*I*pix«*,  'Upixovs,  Strab.),  a  strongly 
f-irtified  city  of  the  Canaanites,  miraculously  taken 
by  Joshua,  who  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  prohibited 
it  from  being  rebuilt  under  pain  of  an  anathema 
(Ja*k.  ii.  vi.),  which  was  braved  and  incurred  by 
Hiel  of  Bethel,  five  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings,  xvi.  34.)  It 
then  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.  (2  Kings,  ii. 
4,  5.)  It  lay  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  (Josh,  xviii.  12,  21),  but  was 
not  far  from  the  southern  borders  of  Ephraim  (xvi. 
!)■  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
cretion with  the  wealthy  revenue- farmer  Zacchaeus, 
*bo  resided  there,  and  probably  farmed  the  govern- 
ment dues  of  its  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain. 
Josephus  describes  it  as  well  situated,  and  fruitful 
in  palms  and  balsam.  (Ant.  iv.  8.  §  1,  B.  J.  i.  6. 
§  6.)  He  places  the  city  60  stadia  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 150  from  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  3),  the 
intervening  country  being  a  rocky  desert.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  tbe  fact  that  Jericho  was  included  in  that  tribe, 
tbe  fertility  of  which  far  surpassed  the  richest  soil 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  (§§  21,  22).  Its  plain 
»as  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  tbe  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  possessed  almost 
miraculous  properties.  (Ant  iv.  8.  §§  2,  3.)  It  was 
one  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea.  (B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  palm  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(1 18.  §  5),  and  tbe  subsequent  possession  of  this 
Mried  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  first  farmed 
the  reveno.es  for  Cleopatra,  and  then  redeemed  them 
(Ant.  xiv.  4.  §§  1,  2),  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  use  of  his  name  in  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2. 
184):- 

"  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi, 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus." 

It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  and  Pliny 
14)  in  connection  with  its  palm-trees  and  foun- 
tains. The  former  also  alludes  to  the  palace  and 
its  garden  of  balsam,  the  cultivation  and  collecting 
of  which  is  more  fully  described  by  Pliny  (xii.  25). 

The  palace  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  his 
«m  residence,  and  there  it  was  that  he  died ; 


having  first  confined  in  the  hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  tbo  country,  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  massacred  after  his  death,  that 
there  might  be  a  general  mourning  throughout 
the  country  on  that  occurrence.  (B.  J.  i.  83.  §  6.) 
Josephus  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  he  quitted  the  country, 
where  be  left  the  tenth  legion  (B.J.  iv. 8.  §  1, 9.  §  1); 
but  be  does  not  mention  its  destruction  by  Titns  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants;  a  fact  which 
is  supplied  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a  third  city  had  been  built  in  its  stead;  but  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  former  were  still  to  be  seen 
(Onomast  $.  v.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  country  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  about  three 
hours  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, but  present  nothing  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  now  'Ain-cs-Sullan,  well 
answer  to  the  glowing  description  of  Josephus,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  the  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roses,  for 
which  this  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modern  Riha  consists  only 
of  the  tents  of  a  Bedouin  encampment.    [G.  W.J 

I  ERNE,  is  a  better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland  than  Hidernia,  Ibbrxia,  Ivernia,  &c, 
both  as  being  nearer  the  present  Gaelic  name  Eri, 
and  as  being  the  oldest  form  which  occurs.  It  is 
the  form  found  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  form 
fouud  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which,  spurious  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Onomacritus 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius):  — 

—  vfaaiaiv  'Upwiv  iatrov  Imtftai. 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  (de  Mundo,  c  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  are  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  Ierne,  be- 
yond the  Celiac,"  In  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  32)  the 
form  is  Iris;  the  island  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  were  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
Ierne  the  farthest  voyage  northwards  from  Celtica, 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  other  than  barely  habitable,  the 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Celtica  is  500  stadia.  The 
same  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  Diodorus,  was  insumcient 
The  form  in  Pomponius  Mela  is  Iverna.  In  Ivema 
the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  cattlo  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasionally 
taken  off.  Pliny's  form  is  Hybernia  (iv.  30).  So- 
linus,  whose  form  is  Hibernia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Mela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  snakes 
are  found  there.  Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
the  Hibernian  mother,  on  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
places  the  first  morsel  of  food  in  his  mouth  with  the 
point  of  a  sword  (c  22).  Avienus,  probably  from 
the  Bimilarity  of  the  name  to  Upa,  writes:  — 

"  Ast  in  duobus  in  Sacram,  sic  insulam 
Dixero  prisci,  solibus  cursus  rata  est 

Eamque  late  gens  Uibernorum  edit." 

(OraJJartt  109—113.) 

Avienus's  authorities  were  Carthaginian.    More  im- 
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portant  than  these  scanty  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
important  than  all  the  notices  of  Ireland  put  together, 
is  the  text  of  Ptolemy.  In  this  author  the  detail*  ! 
for  Ireland  ('lodprto)  are  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  for  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  was 
never  reduced,  or  even  explored  by  the  Romans,  his 
authorities  must  have  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  fact  must  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  Ireland  ('I *pni)  being  full  as  early  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain ;  earlier,  if  we  attribute  the 
Argonantic  poem  to  Ooomacritus ;  earlier,  too,  if  we 
suppose  that  Hanno  was  the  authority  of  Avienus. 

Jf  not  Roman,  the  authorities  for  Ierne  must  have 
been  Greek,  or  Phoenician, —  Greek  from  Marseilles, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-country  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  early  as  we  may  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (via  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermixture  of  blood.  The  name  Ierne  was  native ; 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  Iernians  themselves.  It  may  been  Iberian 
(Spanish)  as  well.  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 
—  a  large  proportion  — are  still  current,  e.  g.  Li- 
boius,  Sen  us,  Oboca,  Birgus,  Eblana,  Nagnatae,  &c, 
s=Liffy,  Shannon,  Avoca,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Con- 
naught,  &c  Ptolemy  gives  us  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivers  and  promontories,  which,  although 
along  a  sea-board  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ire- 
land not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
are  still  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  had  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned :  —  "  The  inland  towns 
are  these,  Rhigia,  Rhacba,  Lavcrus,  Macolicum, 
Dunum,  anther  Rhigia,  Turnis." 

The  populations  are  the  Vennicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  Ulster;  the  Kagnatae,  in  Connaught;  the  Erdini 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Ven- 
nicnii; the  Uterni  and  Vodiae,  in  Munster;  and  the 
A  uteri,  Gangani,  the  Veliborae  (or  Ellcbri),  between 
the  Uterni  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Leinttrr  for 
the  Brigautes,  Coriondi,  Menapii,  Cauci,  Blanii, 
Voluntii,  and  Daraii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  Ulster.  Besides  the  inland  towns,  there  was 
a  Menapia  (n6\ts)  and  an  Eblana  (*6\ts)  on  the 
coast 

Tacitus  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not  very 
different  from  the  Britons: — "  Ingenia,  cultusque  ho- 
minum  baud  multum  a  Britannia  differunt."  (Agric. 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, —  Brigantes, 
Cauci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
two  of  these  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent.  The  Chauci  lie  north  of  the  Me- 
napii in  Germany,  though  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resoua*  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assumed  a  colonisation. 
Such  a  fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  more  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  for 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  o  common,  rather 
than  a  proper,  name ;  since  Pliny  gives  us  the  island 
Monapia = A  ngletea.  No  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  coincidences. 

Of  none  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 


do  we  meet  any  separate  substantive  notice,  a  notice 
of  their  playing  any  part  in  history,  or  a  notice  of 
!  their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
lations of  Ierne.  Neither  do  the  Iemi  apjiear  col- 
lectively in  history.  They  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  classical  (Roman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  in 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  unmentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history  ;  or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing  about  any  Scoti ;  but  Claudian  docs. 
He  also  connects  them  with  Ireland:  — 

"  maduerunt  Sax  one  fuso 
Orcadcs;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Ierne." 

(De  TerL  Consul.  Uonorii,  72—74.) 

Again:  — 

"  totum  quum  Scotns  Icrnon 

Merit." 

(In  Prim.  Consul.  StUich.  ii.  252.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  current  opinions  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  confirm  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  Claudian  is  considered 
under  Scoti.  At  present  it  may  be  said  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  cither  a  generic  name  for  some 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  iti  detail  by  Ptolemy,  or  else 
a  British  instead  of  a  Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  the 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Irish  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a  similar  question,  — 
Belgae,  and  AttacottL  The  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-bolgs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Bklgab  ok  Bkitannia.] 

The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  Ierne  is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modern  Ireland.  The  present  population 
belongs  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  whilst  the 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  Ierne  consisted  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Irish,  is  eminently  reasonable,  —  so  reason- 
able that  no  objections  lie  against  it.  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Iberie)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  have  been  introduced  in  the 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely;  the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  doubtful.  The  most  cautious 
investigators  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  either  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pagan  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 

1ERNUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
2.  §  4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivers  (the 
Durus  being  the  other)  lying  between  the  Scnns 
(Shannon)  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (Mizcn 
IIead)  =  c\lhcT  the  Kenmare  or  the  Bantry  Bag 
Rivtr.  [R.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Palaestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Names. 

The  name  by  which  this  ancient  capital  is  most 
commonly  known  was  not  its  original  appellation, 
but  apparently  compounded  of  two  earlier  names. 
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attached,  perhaps,  to  two  neighbouring  sites  after- 
wards  incorporated  into  one.  The  sacred  narrative, 
by  implication,  and  Josephus,  explicitly,  recognise 
from  the  first  a  distinction  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  city,  the  memorial  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  retained  in  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
DvC^T.    The  learned  are  divided  in  opinion  as 

to  whether  the  Salon  of  Melchizcdek  is  identical 
with  Jerusalem.    St.  Jerome,  who  cites  Joscphus 
and  a  host  of  Christian  authorities  in  favour  of  their 
identity,  himself  maintaining  the  opposite  conclusion, 
says  that  extensive  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Mekhizedek 
were  shown  in  his  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scythopolis,  and  makes  the  Salem  of  that  patriarch 
identical  with  "  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechcin"  {Gen. 
xxxiii.  18);  tho  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Salim  near 
to  Aenon  (SL  John,  LiL  23),  where  a  village  of  the 
same  name  still  exists  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Nablit.    Certain,  howevor,  it  is  that  Jerusalem  is 
intended  by  this  name  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2,  and  the 
almost  universal  agreement  of  Jews  and  Christians 
in  its  identity  with  the  city  of  Melchizedek  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  tho  religious  character  which 
seems  to  have  attached  to  its  governor  at  the  lime  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  we  find 
it  under  the  rule  of  Adonizedek,  the  exact  equivalent 
to  Melchizedek  ("righteous  Lord").  Regarding, 
then,  the  Utter  half  of  the  name  as  representing  the 
ancient  Salem,  we  have  to  inquire  iuto  the  origin  of 
tbe  former  lialf,  concerning  which  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.    Josephus  has  been  under- 
stood to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  Itpov,  prefixed 
to  Salem.    In  the  obscure  passage  {Ant.  vii.  3.  §  2) 
lie  is  so  understood  by  St.  Jerome;  but  Isaac  Vossius 
defends  him  from  this  imputation,  which  certainly 
would  not  raise  his  character  as  an  ctyraolugist. 
Lightfoot,  after  the  Kabbics,  and  followed  by  Whiston, 
regards  the  former  half  of  the  name  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  Jehovah-jireA, 
which  this  place  seems  to  have  received  on  occasion 
of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  "  the*  land  of  Moriah."    {Gen.  xxii.  8,  14.) 
Belaud,  followed  by  Raumer,  adopts  the  root  JJH^ 
jwrasA,  and  supposes  the  name  to  be  compounded  of 

and  which  would  give  a  very  good 

«n»,  "  hereditas,"  or  "  poasessio  hereditaria  pads." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Wells,  followed  by  Dr.  Lee,  regards  the 
former  part  of  the  compound  name  as  a  modification 
of  the  name  Jebus,  W3\  one  of  tho  earlier  names  I  i 
of  the  city,  from  which  its  Canaanitish  inhabitants  1 
were  designated  Jcbusites.    Dr.  Wells  imagines  that  i 
the  3  was  changed  into  1,  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  ; 
Dr.  Lee,  for  euphemy,  as  JebusaJetn  would  mean 
"the  trampling  down  of  peace"  —  a  name  of  ill 
««n.  Of  these  various  interpretations,  it  may  be 
Mid  that  Lightfoot's  appears  to  have  the  highest  : 
authority;  but  that  Reland's  is  otherwise  tho  most 
saUnfaetory.    Ita  other  Scripture  name,  Sion,  is  i 
merely  an  extension  of  the  name  of  one  particular  i 
quarter  of  the  city  to  tho  whole.    There  is  a  further 
question  among  critics  as  to  whether  by  the  city  < 
^Jdytis,  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  Jerusalem  is  in-  i 
tended.   It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  the  historian  :  once  : 
»  a  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  much 
mailer  than  Sordis  (hi.  5);  again,  as  having  been 
tAkeo.  by  Pharoah-  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his  j 
**tnrj  in  Magdolum  (ii.  159).  The  main  objections  i 
w?H  against  the  identity  of  Cadytis  and  Jerusalem 
u  tlws*  passages,  are,  that  in  the  former  passage 
vou  n. 
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Herodotus  is  apparently  confining  his  survey  to  the 
sea- border  of  Palaestine,  and  that  the  fact  narrated  in 
the  second  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  in  sacred 
or  profane  history  of  any  other  city,  maritime  or 
inland,  that  could  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of 
Cadytis  in  respect  to  its  size:  and  the  capture  of 

Jerusalem  by  Necho  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  

which  is  evidently  corrupted  by  Herodotus  into  Mag 
doluui,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
towards  Palaestine,  -with  which  he  was  more  fa- 
miliar,—  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  is  implied 
in  Holy  Scripture;  for  tho  deposition  and  deportation 
of  Jchoahaz,  and  the  substitution  and  subjugation  of 
Jehoiakim,  could  not  have  been  effected,  unless  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  the  capital.    (2  Kings,  xxiv. 
29 — 35;  comp.  2  Citron,  xxxvi.  3.)   It  may,  then, 
safely  be  concluded  that  Cudytis  is  Jerusalem;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  earliest  form  of  its  classical 
name  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  name  by 
which  alone  it  is  now  known  to  its  native  inhabit- 
ants.   EUKhndt  signifies  "  the  Holy  (city),"  and 
this  title  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  it  as  early 
as  the  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  lii.  1),  and  is  of 
frequent  recurrence  after  the  Captivity.  (Nehem. 
xi.  1,  18;  St.  Matth.  iv.  5,  xxvii.  53.)     Its  pagan 
name  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  like  those  imposed  on 
many  other  ancient  cities  in  Palaestine,  never  took 
any  hold  on  the  native  population  of  the  country, 
nor,  indeed,  on  the  classical  historians  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers.    It  probably  existed  only  in  state 
papers,  and  on  coins,  many  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day.    (See  the  end  of  the  article.) 

IL  Gexekal  Sitb. 

Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain district  which  commences  at  the  south  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  Samaria  and  Judaea  quite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
almost  equidistant  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  each, 
and  Bituated  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  site  is  well  defined 
by  its  circumjacent  valleys. 

Valley*.  —  (1)  In  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
city  is  a  shallow  depression,  occupied  by  an  ancient 
pool.  This  is  the  bead  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
which  from  this  point  takes  a  southern  course,  con- 
fining the  city  on  the  western  side,  until  it  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  to  its  south-east  quarter,  where 
it  is  met  by  another  considerable  valley  from  the 
north,  which  must  next  be  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  1500 
yards  from  the  "  upper  pool "  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  are  the  "  Tombs  of  the  King*,** 
situated  at  tbe  head  of  the  Valley  of  JeJioshaphat, 
which  runs  at  first  in  an  eastern  course  at  some 
distance  north  of  the  modern  city,  until,  turning 
sharply  to  the  south,  it  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  south- 
east angle,  as  already  described,  from  whence  they 
run  off  together  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Through  this  valley  the  brook  Kedron  is  sup- 
posed once  to  have  run;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  the  valley  within  the 
annuls  of  history,  it  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
alias  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 

The  space  between  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  head  of  tho  Valley  of 
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Jehoshaphat  is  occupied  by  a  high  rocky  ridge  or 
swell  of  land,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  a 
little  without  the  north-west  angle  of  the  present 
town.  The  city,  then,  occupied  the  termination  of 
this  brood  swell  of  land,  being  isolated,  except  on  the 
north,  by  the  two  great  valleys  already  described, 
towards  which  the  ground  declined  rapidly  from  all 
parte  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promontory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  uniform. 

(3)  There  is,  for  example,  another  valley,  very 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  but  of  great  importance  in  a  topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  geographical  feature  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  his  description  of  the  city.  This 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-makers)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  very  ucar 
its  junction  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  through  the  city,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  to  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  it  opens  into  a  small  plain.  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  through  the  midst  of  a 
city  that  has  undergone  such  constant  vicissitudes 
and  such  repeated  destruction,  has  of  course  been 
greatly  raised  by  the  desolations  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, but  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  modern  as  in 
former  times,  that  it  is  singular  it  was  not  at 
once  recognised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  from  the  descriptions  of  Joseph  us. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jerusalem ;  the  conclusions  only  can  be 
Mated,  and  the  various  hypotheses  must  be  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  nt  the  end  of  the  article. 

Hills.  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, occupied  "  two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  and  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  closely-built  houses  termi- 
nated." This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferral to,  and  this  division  of  the  city,  which  the 
historian  observes  from  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 
The  two  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows:  — 

( 1 )  The  Upper  City. — "  Of  these  eminences,  that 
which  had  upon  it  the  Upper  City  was  by  much  the 
loftier,  and  in  its  length  the  straiten  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  be  called  the 
stronghold  by  king  David, ....  but  by  ua  it  was  called 
the  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  The  Lower  City. — "The  other  eminence,  which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbous  (dft^ucvpros). 

(3)  The  Temple  Mount. — "Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  a  third  eminence,  which  was  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  was  once  sejumtr*!  from  it  by  another 
brnod  ravine:  but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonaeans  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wishing  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  of  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  be  seen 
rising  above  other  objects. 

*  But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeoa  (chwse- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  the  emi- 
nences of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  reaches  to 
Siloam ;  for  so  we  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant  But  on  their  outer  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and,  by  reason  of  the  precipices  on  either 
side,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter."  (tf.  Jud.  v.  4,  5.) 


This,  then,  was  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  city, 
on  which  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  before  we 
proceed  to  the  new  city.  The  two-fold  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  recognised  by  Josephus 
from  the  first,  is  implied  also  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by  the  Israelites, 
and  subsequently  by  David,  but  in  all  such  passages 
as  mention  the  city  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  aa  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.  (Com p.  Josh.  xv. 
63;  Judges,  i.  8,  21  ;  2  Sam.  t.  6 — 9  ;  Psalms, 
lxxvi.  2,  &c.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  taking  of  the  city  is  this:  that  "  the  Israelites, 
having  besieged  it,  after  a  time  took  the  Lower 
City,  but  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position"  (Ant.  v.  2.  §  2);  and,  subse- 
quently, that  "  David  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assault,  while  the  citadel 
still  held  out"  (vii.  3.  §  1).  Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also, 44  he  encircled  the 
two  within  one  wall,  so  as  to  form  one  body"  (§  2). 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  taking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparently  the  part  called 
Mi!lo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  city  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  hill  Betetha,  or  New 
City,  was  added  to  the  ancient  hills,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus: — "The  city,  being  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradually  to  creep 
beyond  its  old  walls,  and  the  people  joining  to  the 
city  the  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  close  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a  fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
with  habitations,  vbs.  that  which  is  called  Bezetha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  deep  ditch ;  for  the  ground  had  been  cut  through 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  be  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  of  inferior  height" 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  more  detailed  description,  was  a  castle 
situated  at  the  north-western  angle  #of  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a  precipitous 
rock  50  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a  convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a  description  of  the  city,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  ancient  city  are  precisely  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modern  Jerusalem :  for  that, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Mount  Sion,  now  excluded  from  the 
walls,  composed  the  Upper  City ;  2dly,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Lower  City ;  3dly,  that  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  or 
Noble  Sanctuary,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount ;  and  4thly,  that  the  Haret  (quarter)  Bab-el - 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  which 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  the 
modern  city  wall,  but  was  entirely  included  within 
the  wall  of  Agrippa,  together  with  a  considerable 
space  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  the  Christian  quarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  ancient  city  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Josephus  gives  a  minute 
description,  which  must  be  noticed  in  detail,  as  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  account  we  have  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  during  the  Roman  period ;  a  description  which, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  city,  will  serve  for  tho 
elucidation  of  the  ante- Babylonish  capital, — as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
by  Nchcmiah  (iiL,  vi.),  that  the  new  fortifications 
followed  the  course  of  the  ancient  enceinte. 
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1.  Upper  City  and  Old  Wall  —  "  Of  the  three 
walls,  the  old  one  was  difficult  to  be  taken,  both  on 
account  of  the  ravines,  and  of  the  eminence  above 
them  on  which  it  was  situated.    But,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  of  the  position,  it  was  also  strongly 
built,  as  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  kings  after 
them,  were  very  zealous  about  the  work.  Beginning 
towards  the  north,  from  the  tower  called  Hippicus, 
and  passing  through  the  place  called  Xystus,  then 
joining  the  council  chamber,  it  was  united  to  the 
western  cloister  of  the  Temple.    In  the  other  di- 
rection, towards  the  west,  commencing  from  the  same 
place,  and  extending  through  a  place  called  Betbso 
Vu  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  then  turning  towards 
the  south  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  thence  again 
bending  toward  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and 
rnnning  through  a  place  which  they  called  Ophla,  it 
was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple." 
To  understand  this  description,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  walls  are  described,  not  by  the 
direction  in  which  they  run,  but  by  the  quarter  which 
they  face;  i.  e.  the  wall "  turning  towards  the  south  " 
is  the  south  wall,  and  so  with  the  others;  so  that  the 
Hippie  Tower  evidently  lay  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the 
Upper  City ;  and,  as  the  position  of  this  tower  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  description  of  the  city 
walls,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  Are  able 
to  fix  its  exact  site. 

(I)  The  Hippie  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  two  neighbouring  towers  on  the  same  north 
wall,  all  bnilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  connected 
with  his  splendid  palace  that  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Upper  City.  "  These  towers,"  says 
the  historian,  "  surpassed  all  in  the  world  in  extent, 
and  strength,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
of  his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  best  loved 
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u  The.  Hippicvs,  named  from  his  friend,  was  a 
square  of  25  cubits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid. 
Above  the  part  which  was  solid,  and  constructed  with 
masaive  stones,  was  a  reservoir  for  the  rain-water, 
20  cubits  in  depth ;  and  above  this  a  house  of  two 
Hones,  25  cubits  high,  divided  into  different  apart- 
ments; above  which  were  battlements  of  2  cubits,  on 
a  parapet  of  3  cubits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
cobits. 

(2)  "  The  Tower  Phasaelus,  which  was  named  from 
hn  brother,  was  40  cubits  square,  and  solid  to  the 
height  of  40  cubits;  but  above  it  was  erected  a 
cloister  10  cubits  high,  fortified  with  breastworks 
and  ramparts;  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
carried  up  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  chain- 
bns  and  a  bath-room,  so  that  the  tower  was  in 
nothing  inferior  to  a  palace.  Its  summit  was  adorned 
«ith  parapets  and  battlements,  mere  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  in  all  90  cubits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria,  but  was  of 
noch  larger  circumference. 

(3)  "  The  Tower  Mariamnc  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  cubits,  and  20  cubits  square,  having  above  a 
neber  ud  more  exquisitely  ornamented  dwelling. 
It*  entire  height  was  65  cubits. 

"Such  in  size  were  the  three  towers ;  but  they 
Vnked  much  larger  through  the  site  which  they 
"copied ;  for  both  the  old  wall  itself,  in  the  range  of 
*fckh  they  stood,  was  built  upon  a  lofty  eminence, 
*>d  likewise  a  kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
**lf  to  the  height  of  30  cubits,  on  which  the  towers 
tag  situated  received  much  additional  elevation. 


The  towers  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  in 
blocks  of  20  cubits  long,  10  wide,  and  5  deep,  so 
exactly  joined  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock." 

Now,  the  modern  citadel  of  Jerusalem  occupies  the 
NW.  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  its  northern  wall 
rises  from  a  deep  fosse,  baring  towers  at  either  angle, 
the  bases  of  which  are  protected  on  the  outside  by 
massive  masonry  sloping  upward  from  the  fusse. 
The  NW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  a  square  of  45  feet.  The  NE.,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tower  of  David,  is  70  feet 
3  inches  long,  by  56  feet  4  inches  bnjad.  The 
sloping  bulwark  is  40  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ;  but  this  is  much  choked  up  with  rubbish. 
To  the  tower  part  there  is  no  known  or  visible  en- 
trance, either  from  above  or  below,  and  no  one  knows 
of  any  room  or  space  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  this 
platform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  merely  cut  into 
hh.-i]*?,  and  faced  with  massive  masonry,  which  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  42  feet  This  n«k  is  doubt- 
less the  crest  of  the  hill  described  by  Josephus  as 
30  cubits  or  45  feet  high.  Now,  if  the  dimensions 
of  Hippicus  and  Phasaelus,  as  already  given,  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  modern  towers  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  that  the  dimensions 
of  that  at  the  NW.  angle — three  of  whose  sides  are 
determined  by  the  scarped  rock  on  which  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Hippicus,  and  the 
width  of  the  NE.  tower — also  determined  by  the  cut 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  square  of  Phasaelus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  ujion  their 
identity  of  position.  Mariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

"  To  these  towers,  situated  on  the  north,  was 
joined  within  — 

(4)  u  The  Royal  Palace,  surpassing  all  powers  of 
description.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall 
30  cubits  high,  with  decorated  towers  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  contained  enormous  banquetting  halls, 
besides  numerous  chambers  richly  adorned.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  each,  surrounding  green 
courts,  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  having  long 
avenues  through  them ;  and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, through  which  the  water  flowed;  and  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  fountains." 

This  magnificent  palace,  unless  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  must  have  occupied 
a  larger  space  than  the  present  fortress,  and  most 
probably  its  gardens  extended  along  the  western 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  as  far  as  the  present  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent ;  and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  levelled  the  remainder  of  the  city, 
seem  to  have  transmitted  their  name  to  modern 
times,  as  the  west  front  of  the  city  wall  at  this  jart 
is  called  A  broth  Ghaueh,  Le.  The  Towers  of  Gaza. 

(5)  As  the  Xyttm  is  mentioned  next  to  the 
Hippicus  by  Josephus,  in  his  description  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  Gate 
Gennath,  which  obviously  occurred  between  the  two, 
until  we  come  to  the  Second  Wall  The  Xystus  is 
properly  a  covered  portico  attached  to  the  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovered  walks 
connected  with  it  {Diet.  Ant.  p.  580.)  As 
the  Jerusalem  Xystus  was  a  place  where  public 
meetings  were  occasionally  convened  {Bell  J*td.  it. 
6.  §  3),  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a  wide  public 
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promenade,  though  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
gymnasium,  but  perhaps  rather  with  another  palace 
which  occupied  "  this  extremity  of  the  Upper  City;" 
for  the  name  was  given  also  to  a  terraced  walk  with 
colonnades  attached  to  Roman  villas.  (Vitrnv.  v.  1 1.) 

(6)  The  House  of  the  A  smonaeans  was  above  the 
Xystus,  and  was  apparently  occupied  as  a  palace  by 
the  Younger  Agrippa;  for,  when  he  addressed  the 
multitude  assembled  in  the  Xystus,  he  placed  his 
sister  Berenice  in  the  house  of  the  Asmonacans,  that 
she  might  be  risible  to  them.    (/?.  J.  L  c.) 

(7)  The  Catuctcay.  At  the  Xystus  we  are  told 
a  causeway  (y*<pvpa)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  on  to  this 
causeway.  That  the  ytfvpa  was  a  causeway  and 
not  a  bridge,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of  Jo- 
sephus  in  another  passage,  where  he  says  that  the 
valley  was  interrupted  or  filled  up,  for  the  passage 
(ri)f  <pdpayyot  as  tto&ov  awftAnwifPQ?,  Ant.  xv. 
11.  §  5.).  As  the  Tyropocon  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  City,  and  the  Temple  Mount  was 
attached  to  the  Lower,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Tyro- 
pocon is  the  valley  here  mentioned.  This  earth- 
wall  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  tlte  only  monument  of  that  great  king  in 
Jerusalem  that  can  be  certainly  said  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time;  for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
serving  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mahometans  as 
formerly  to  the  Jews:  the  approach  to  the  Mosk 
enclosure  from  the  Bazaars  passes  over  this  cause- 
way, which  is  therefore  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fare in  the  city.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  392    397,  and  note,  pp.  601  —607.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystus  was  nothing 
else  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  mound, 
adorned  with  a  covered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Rabbinical  traditions  assure  us  that 
Solomon's  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  the  Gate  Shallecheth, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment   (I  Chron.  xxvi.  16.) 

(8)  The  Council- Chamber  (fiovto),  $ov\tvni- 
ptor)  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  the  northern 
line  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  western 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  corresponding  office  in  the  modern  town  occupies 
the  same  site ;  the  Mehkemeh,  or  Council-Chamber  of 
the  Judicial  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalle- 
cheth  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  same  point,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  the  NW.  angle.  The  points 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  "  It  first  ran  south- 
ward (i.  e.  with  a  western  aspect),  through  a  place 
called  Bethso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essencs;  then, 
turning  E.,  it  ran  (with  a  southern  aspect)  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloaro;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (with  an  eastern  aspect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solomon,  and  extending  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Ophla,  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple." 

ii.  On  the  West  Front  neither  of  the  names  which 
occur  are  found  again  in  the  notices  of  the  city :  but 
Bethso  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
the  Essenes  may  be  fixed  to  a  spot  not  very  far 
from  the  SW.  corner  of  the  modern  city,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  near  which  a  re- 


markable ridgo  seems  still  to  indicate  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  city  wall. 

iii.  Along  the  south  face  of  the  Upper  City  the 
old  wall  may  still  be  traced,  partly  by  scarped  rock 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
have  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  for  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tyropoeon  would 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  the  wall  in 
a  straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  from  a  direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  uniformly  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  course.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Upper  City  was  entirely  encompassed  with  a  wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  noticed  by  Joseph  us,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  coincident  with  the  outer  wall,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured  that  this  east  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Hill  Sion,  along  a  line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqueduct ;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinued its  easterly  course  down  the  steep  slope  of 
Sion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon.  not  far 
from  its  mouth, — a  little  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam,— 
and  then  up  the  ridge  Ophel,  until  it  reached  the 
brow  of  the  eastern  valley.  It  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  account 
of  this  wall  in  Nehemiah  there  is  mention  of  "  the 
stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David,"  by 
which  stairs  also  the  procession  went  up  when  en- 
compassing the  city  wall.    (iii.  1 5,  xii.  37.) 

iv.  The  further  course  of  the  old  wall  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  is  equally  obscure,  as 
the  several  points  specified  in  the  description  are  not 
capable  of  identification  by  any  other  notices.  These 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a  place  called  Ophla,  in 
the  description  already  cited,  to  which  may  be  added, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  the  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Monobazus.  (B.J.  v.  8.  §  1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sometimes 
with  that  very  pool.  Both  solutions  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  Siloam  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  passago  under  another 
name,  and  the  fountain  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a  pool. 

The  place  called  Ophla  —  in  Scripture  Ophel  — 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  southern  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a  narrow  rocky  ridge  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is 
used  iu  a  restricted  sense  in  this  passage,  than  that 
it  is  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  JJofy 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
large  fortified  building,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  (A'eAem.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  area  of  the  Mosk  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  ancient  masonry  at  the  SK. 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  u  impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  here  actually  bends  south- 
west round  the  corner,  having  a  depth  of  about 
130  feet,"  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  "out- 
lying tower,"  as  it  presents  that  appearance  within 
(H.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31 1,317).  It  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  the  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  somewhere  to  t  he 
north  of  this  angle,  as  the  bend  in  the  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Robinson  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a  junction  at  this  angle. 
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2.  The  Second  Wall,  and  the  Lower  City. — The 
account  of  the  second  wall  in  Josephus,  is  very 
meagre.  He  merely  says  that  it  began  at  the  Gate 
Gennath,  a  place  in  the  okl  wall ;  and,  after  en- 
compassing the  Lower  City,  had  its  termination  at 
the  Fortress  Antonio." 

There  is  here  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  Gate 
Gennath.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  it  was 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  Xystus:  and  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Upper  City  was  occupied  by 
the  extensive  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  its 
imposing  towers  stood  on  the  north  front  of  this  old 
wall,  where  a  rocky  crest  rose  to  the  height  of  30 
cubits,  which  would  of  course  preclude  the  possibility 
of  an  exit  from  the  city  for  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  tower.  Other  incidental  notices  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a  considerable  space  between  the 
third  and  the  second  wall  at  their  southern  quarter, 
comparatively  free  from  buildings,and,  consequently,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
unprotected  by  the  second  wall:  —  e.  g.  Cestius, 
having  taken  the  outer  wall,  cncam]>ed  within  the 
New  City,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  (B.  J.  ii.  19. 
§  5) ;  Titus  attacked  the  outer  wall  in  its  southern 
part,  "  both  because  it  was  lower  there  than  else- 
where, inasmuch  as  this  part  of  the  New  City  was 
thinly  inhabited,  and  afforded  an  easy  passage  to 
the  third  (or  inmost)  wall,  through  which  Titus 
had  hoped  to  take  the  Upper  City"  (v.  6.  §  2). 
Accordingly,  when  the  legions  had  carried  the  outer 
and  the  second  wall,  a  bank  was  raised  against  the 
northern  wall  of  Sion  at  a  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
and  another  about  thirty  cubits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
priest's  monument."  The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  modern  fortress;  and  the  monu- 
ment must,  therefore,  have  been  some  50  feet  to 
the  east  of  this,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  second  walL 

There  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
above  a  heap  of  ruins,  at  a  point  about  half  way 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-west  angle 
of  Mount  Son,  where  a  slight  depression  in  that 
hill  brings  it  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  declivity 
to  the  north.  This  would  afford  a  good  starting- 
pant  for  the  second  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  discovered  in  a  line  north  of  this,  quite  to  the 
Damascus  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
and  very  massive  masonry,  which  appear  to  have 
fUnked  an  old  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
part,  where  it  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
From  this  gate,  the  second  wall  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  present  city  wall  to  a  point  near  the 
Gate  of  Herod,  now  blocked  up;  whence  it  was 
carried  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-cast 
ap^le  of  the  fortress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  on  the.north-west  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 

3.  The  Third  Wall,  and  the  New  City.  —  The 
third  wall,  which  enclosed  a  very  considerable  space 
to  the  north  of  the  old  city,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
Azrippa  the  Elder,  and  was  only  commenced  about 
thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
wver  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  govern - 
B^Jt  The  following  is  Josti.huss  account:- — 
ilus  third  wall  A^rij^jwi  drew  round  the  super- 
•Aled  city,  which  was  all  exposed.  It  commenced 
« the  Tower  Hippicus,  from  wltencc  it  extended  to 
the  Dortbern  quarter,  as  far  as  the  Tower  Pscphinus ; 
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then,  passing  opposite  to  the  Monuments  of  Helena, 
and  being  produced  through  the  Royal  Caves,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  the  monument  called 
the  Fullers,  and,  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kcdron."  It  was  commenced  with 
stones  20  cubits  long  and  10  wide,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Jews  to  the  height  of  25  cubits,  with  tho 
battlements. 

(1)  As  the  site  of  the  Hippie  Tower  has  been 
already  fixed,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  this 
third  wall  is  the  Psephine  Tower,  which,  Josephus 
informs  us,  was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
great  work,  situated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
against  Hippicus,  octagonal  in  form,  70  cubits  in 
height,  commanding  a  view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  west,  and  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  marked,  by  its  massive 
foundations,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the  phut ;  and 
considerable  remains  of  the  wall  that  connected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shuts  in  tho  upper  j*rt  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  almost  in  a  line  with  the 
modern  wall.  At  the  highest  point  of  that  ridge 
the  octagonal  ground-plan  of  the  tower  may  be  seen, 
and  a  large  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  as  we  are  informed  tliat  the 
towers  were  furnished  with  reservoirs  for  the  rain 
water. 

(2)  The  next  point  mentioned  is  the  Monuments 
of  Helena,  which,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  situated  at  a  distance  of  3  stadia  from 
the  city.  (Ant.  xx.  3.  §  3.)  About  a  century  later 
(a.  d.  174)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  city  of  Solyma,  as  having  a  door  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  by  media nical  contrivance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thus 
opened,  it  closes  again  of  itself  after  a  short  in- 
terval; and,  should  you  attempt  to  open  it  at  another 
time,  you  would  break  the  door  before  you  could  suc- 
ceed. (Pans,  viil  16.)  The  pyramids  are  next  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (Hist  EccUs.  ii.  12),  as  remark- 
able monumental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  St  Jerome,  a  century  later,  tes- 
tified tliat  they  still  6tood.  (EpisL  ad  Euttochium, 
Op.  torn.  iv.  ]»rs  ii.  p.  673.)  The  latest  notice  is 
that  of  an  Armenian  writer  in  the  5th  century,  who 
describes  the  tomb  as  a  remarkable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (HisLArmen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  notices  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  queen  of  Ad ia bene,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  voL  L 
pp.  465,  535 — 538),  others  to  the  Tombs  of  tho 
Martyrs,  about  }  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
former.  (Schultz,  Jerusalem,  pp.  63 — 67 ;  De 
Saulcy,  torn.  ii.  pp.  326,  327.)  A  point  halfway 
between  these  two  monuments  would  seem  to  answer 
better  to  the  incidental  notices  of  the  monuments, 
and  they  may  with  great  probability  be  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  NebiSamwil, 
where  there  are  several  excavated  tombs.  Opposite 
the  Monuments  of  Helena  was  the  Gate  of  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  must  have  been  between  the  Nablus 
road  and  the  Psephine  Tower. 

(3)  The  lloyal  Caret  is  the  next  point  men- 
tioned on  the  third  wall.  They  are,  doubtless,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  nnd  extensive  excavations 
still  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  most  probably 
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the  same  which  are  elsewhere  called  the  Monument 
of  Herod,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  very  well  be  ascribed  to  the  Herod  ian  period. 
M.  de  Saulcy  has  lately  added  to  oar  previous  in- 
formation concerning  them,  and,  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
hausting process,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  placed  on  Mount  Skm,  where  the  tra- 
ditionary site  is  still  guarded  by  the  Moslems. 
{Voyage  en  Syrie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  228—281.) 

(4)  The  Fuller's  monument  is  the  last-mentioned 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angular  tower 
occupied  this  site,  the  monument  must  have  been 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  New  City ;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cut  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Svhulu  has  described  the  foundations  of  a  tower. 
(Jerusalem,  pp.  3d,  64.)  The  Monument  of  the 
Fuller  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fullers  field, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
spot  near  which  the  Assyrian  army  under  Rabshakeh 
encamped  (xxxvi.  2,  vii.  3);  and  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Joscphus,  in  bis  account  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  situated  in  this  quarter.  From 
this  north-east  angle  the  third  wall  followed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  until  it  reached  the 
wall  of  tho  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as 
described  by  Joseph  us,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
various  points  mentioned  in  his  description  (which 
furnishes  the  most  numerous  topographical  notices 
now  extant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  understand  the  most  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  history, 
when  we  have  further  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the 
Temple.  But,  first,  a  singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
crepancy must  be  noticed  between  the  general  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  states  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  be  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4  Roman  miles  plus  1  stadium,  the  specification 
of  the  measure  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  alone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1$  mile,  over  that  of  tho  entire  city  J — for  it  had 
90  towers,  20  cubits  wide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
No  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  yet 


IV.  Thb  Temple  Mount. 

The  Temple  Mount,  called  in  Scripture  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  House,  and  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  south-east  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dome  of  the  Mosk  in 
modern  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  a  third  hill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  broad  ravine,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  the  Asmouoean  princes,  so  that  these  two  hills 
became  one,  and  arc  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historian    (B.J.  v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Court. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  word  (to  Up6v),  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  though  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  subdivided,  and  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  pirt  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  surrounding  chambers, 
court*,  and  cloisters,  was  gradually  increased  by 
mechanical  expedients.    This  extension 
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menced  by  Solomon,  who  raised  from  the  depth  of 
the  eastern  valley  a  wall  of  enormous  atones,  bound 
together  with  lead,  within  which  be  raised  a  bank 
of  earth  to  a  level  with  the  native  rock.  On  this  was 
erected  a  cloister,  which,  with  its  successors,  always 
retained  the  name  of  "  Solomon's  Porch."  (otoo. 
ZoAo/iwpor,  SL  John,  x.  23;  Acts,  iii.  11,  v.  12.) 
This  process  of  enlarging  the  court  by  artificial 
embankments  was  continued  by  successive  kings; 
but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
reconstructed  the  Temple  Proper  (podi),  enlarged  the 
Outer  Court  to  double  its  former  size,  and  adorned 
it  with  stately  cloisters.  (Ant.  xv.  11.  §  5.)  Of 
these,  the  Royal  Porch,  on  the  south,  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  works.  It  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  distributed  into 
a  central  nave  and  lateral  aisles;  the  aisles  being 
30  feet  in  width  and  50  in  height,  and  the  nave 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  double  their 
height,  rising  into  a  clerestory  of  unusuajly  large 
proportions.  The  other  cloisters  were  double,  and 
their  total  width  only  30  cubits.  To  this  Outer 
Court  there  were  four  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  city,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides  ;  of 
which  that  on  the  east  is  still  remaining,  commonly 
called  the  Golden  Gate. 

2.  The  Inner  Court— The  Inner  Temple  (upoV) 
was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a  stoue  wall  (tppary- 
yJit,  seo  Ephes.  ii.  14)  3  cubits  in  height,  on  which 
stood  pillars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  prohibiting  aliens  from  access. 
To  this  court  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  steps, 
then  a  level  space  of  10  cubits,  and  then  a  further 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  were 
four  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  two  on  the 
cast,  but  none  on  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanctuary 
(vaAs). 

The  place  of  the  Altar,  in  front  of  the  rods,  is 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  under 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  cesspool  and  drain 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimensions  of 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  called  Middoth  (i.  e.  measures),  one  of 
the  very  ancient  documents  contained  in  the  Mishna. 
The  drain  communicating  with  this  cesspool,  through 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Kcdron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  a 
trap  connected  with  this  cave,  1  cubit  square  (com- 
monly clobod  with  a  marble  slab),  through  which  a 
man  occasionally  descended  to  cleanse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  day. 

The  Altar  was  32  cubits  square  at  its  base,  but 
gradually  contracted,  so  tliat  its  hearth  was  only 
24  cubits  square.  It  was  15  cubits  high,  and  bad  an 
ascent  by  an  inclined  plane  on  the  south  side,  32 
cubits  long  and  1 6  wide. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
was  a  Bpacc  of  22  cubits,  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was 
40  cubits  high  and  20  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  cubits,  and  this 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Pronnus  11, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holies  20,  allowing 
29  cubits  for  the  partition  walls  and  a  small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  we»t  of)  the  Most  Holy  place.  The 
total  width  of  the  building  was  70  cubits;  of  which 
the  Sanctuary  only  occupied  20,  the  remainder  being 
into  side  chambers,  in  three  stories,  as- 
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signed  to  various  nscs.  The  Pronaus  was,  however, 
30  cubits  wider,  15  on  the  north,  and  15  on  the 
•oath,  giving  it  a  total  length  of  100  cubits,  which, 
with  a  width  of  only  11  cubits,  most  have  pre- 
sented the  proportions  of  a  Narthex  in  a  Byzantine 
church.  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  and, 
while  the  chambers  on  the  sides  of  the  Temple  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  60  cubits,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional story  of  40  cubits  above  the  Sanctuary, 
also  occupied  by  chambers,  rising  into  a  clerestory 
of  the  same  elevation  as  the  vestibule. 

The  front  of  the  Temple  was  plated  with  gold, 
and  reflected  back  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
dazzling  effect;  and,  where  it  was  not  encrusted 
with  gold,  it  was  exceedingly  wldte.  Some  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  45  cubits 
long,  5  deep,  and  6  wide. 

East  of  the  Altar  was  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
135  cubits  long  and  1 1  wide ;  and,  east  of  that 
again,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cubits  square,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  former,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
semicircular  steps  to  the  magnificent  gates  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  50  cubits  in  height,  with  doors  of  40 
cnbits,  so  ponderous  that  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  shut  by  SO  men,  the  spontaneous  open- 
ing of  which  was  one  of  the  portent*  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (BciL  Jud.  vi.  5.  §  3),  and  repeated  by 
Tacitus  (Hist,  r.  13). 

Thus  much  must  suffice  for  this  most  vmcrntcd 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  worship  from  the  age  of  Solomon 
until  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  But, 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  which  was, 
says  the  historian,  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  the  city.    Its  original  name  was 
Bans,  until  Herod  the  Great,  having  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony.    It  combined 
the  strength  of  a  castle  with  the  magnificence  of  a 
palace,  and  was  like  a  city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing within  its  walls  not  only  spacious  apartments, 
but  courts  and  camping  ground  for  soldiers.    It  was 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  which  was  faced  with 
slabs  of  smooth  stone,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
breastwork  of  3  cubits  high,  within  which  was  tlie 
building,  ruing  to  a  height  of  40  cubits.    It  had 
turrets  at  its  four  corners,  three  of  them  50  cubits 
liijh,  but  that  at  the  south-east  angle  was  70  cubits, 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  Temple.  It 
communicated  with  tlie  northern  and  western  cloisters  | 
of  the  Tern  pie  at  the  angle  of  the  area,  by  flights  of 
steps  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  which  usually 
occupied  this  commanding  position;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable and  interesting  coincidence,  tliat  the  site  of 
tbe  official  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  and  bis 
euanl  is  now  occupied  by  the  Seraiyah,  or  official 
residence  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  his  guard :  for 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  site, 
since  the  native  rock  here,  as  at Hippicus, still  remains 
to  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
ruck  is  here  **  cut  perpendicularly  to  an  extent  of 
20  feet  in  some  parts;  while  within  the  area  also,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mosk,  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbe  rock  has  been  cut  away  "  to  tbe  general  level  of 
tbe  enclosure  (Bartlctt,  Walks   about  Jerusalem, 
M»- 1^0, 174, 175);  so  that  the  Seraiyah,  or  govern- 
ment house,  actually  "rests  upon  a  precipice  of 
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rock  which  formerly  swept  down  abruptly,  and  has 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  form  the  level  below, 
which  also  bears  marks  of  having  been  scarped." 

The  fortress  was  protected  towards  Bezetlia  by 
an  artificial  fosse,  so  as  to  prevent  its  foundations 
from  being  assailed  from  that  quarter.  This  fosse 
has  only  lately  been  filled  in. 

It  is  certain,  from  several  passages,  that  the  for- 
tress Antonia  did  not  cover  tbe  whole  of  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area ;  and,  as  the  second  wall, 
that  encircled  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortress, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  could  not  have  coincided 
with  the  modern  wall  at  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  modern  city.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  several 
allusions  and  historical  notices,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  con.-iilcial>le  space  between  the  second  and 
third  wall  on  the  northern  front  of  the  Temple  area. 
(Williams,  Hohj  City,  vol  ii  pp.  348—353.) 

V.  History. 

The  ancient  history  of  Jerusalem  mav  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  periods.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitkh,  or  Amorite.  2.  Tbe  Hebrew,  or  Ante- 
Kal.ylonian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  Post- Baby  Ionian. 
4.  The  Roman,  or  classical. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  may  claim  the  fullest 
notice  here,  as  the  sources  of  information  concerning 
it  are  much  less  generally  known  or  read  than  those 
of  the  later  periods,  and  anything  that  relates  to  the 
remote  history  of  that  venerable  city  cannot  but  be 
full  of  interest  to  tbe  antiquarian,  no  less  than  to  the 
Christian  student. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  learned  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  tbe  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Mekhi- 
zedek  with  tbe  Jerusalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writer  of  a  very  learned  and  interesting  Review  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  appeared 
in  tbe  Christian  Remembrancer  (vol.  xviii.  October, 
1849),  may  be  said  to  liave  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a  close  critical  analysis  of  all  tbe  passages 
in  which  the  circumstances  are  alluded  to;  and  has 
further  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
patriarch  was  identical,  not  with  Shew,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed,  but  with  Heber,  the  sou  of 
Peleg,  from  whom  the  bind  of  Canaan  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews"  or  Heberites, 
jls  enrly  as  the  days  of  Joseph's  deportation  to  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xL  15.) 

But  tbe  elucidation  which  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  important  and  valuable,  as  relating  to  a 
period  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  sacred 
historian;  and  these  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  being  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Oaburn's  very  interesting  work  entitled 
Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  After  citing 
some  monuments  of  Sethos,  and  Sesostris  bis  son, 
relating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 
"  What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtain,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  city  as  Jerusalem  during  the 
recorded  period  ?  Under  that  name,  of  course,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  it ;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  it  is  so  called  by  anticipation. 
(lloly  City,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note.)  But  there  is  a  city 
which  stands  forth  with  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  these  ware  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  and  neighbouring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a  fortress  of  the  Amorites. 
Sethos  II.  is  engaged  in  besieging  it  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  strengthened  with  two  tiers  of  ram- 
parts.   The  inscription  sets  forth  that  it  is  in  tho 
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land  of  Amor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  that  the  con- 
qneror  '  had  made  bare  hU  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  chiefs  of  many  walled  cities.'  Thin  implies  that 
the  fort  in  question,  the  name  of  which  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Tliat  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Scsostris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebutdte  nation. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  Jebusite*  and  Hittites,  who 
were  then  tributary  to  Scsostris,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  The  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
sailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  another  embassy, 
from  the  Zuzims,  which  gave  further  particulars  of 
the  siege.  The  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
camps  erected  by  the  Egyptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  country,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walls 
«f  Chadash.  A  great  battle  is  fought  on  a  moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describes  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
land  of  Heth.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
combined  notices?  Plainly  this,  that  Chadash  was 
a  city  of  the  first  imjtortance,  both  in  a  military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  the  centre  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions ;  in  a  word,  their  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amorites,  by  another  in  that  of  the  Hittites, 
while  it  is  obviously  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jebusitcs.  Now,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  Hittites,  this  is  the  exact  dia- 
meter and  condition  in  which  Jerusalem  apjicars  in 
Scripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion,  lis  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zcdek,  its  king,  takes  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings;  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  nfter.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  possessions,  it  is  no  less  distinctly  called 
Jehus  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,xix.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David;  the  truth  being,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Amorite  power  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebusite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  city  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  common.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  accounting,  from  Scripture,  for  the 
share  assigned  by  the  monuments  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  city;  for,  as  Mr.  Osbum  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  have  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  city  was  probably,  therefore,  situated 
at  a  point  where  the  possessions  of  the  three  tribes 
met.  Can  wc,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  Kdovns  of  Herodotus, 
the  El-Kuds  of  the  Arabs,  the  Kadatha  of  the 
Syrians,  the  '  Holy  '  City?  The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
s|waking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadash,  but 
Kadash.  Hut  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  a  translation  out  of  Canaanitish  into  hieroglyphics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  difference  between  and  p  is,  after  all, 
but  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Kadcsh  is  what  is  really  intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  he  known  to  the  Canaanitcs 
by  such  a  name  as  this,  denoting  it '  the  Holy,'  will 
not  seem  unreasonable,  if  we  boar  in  mind  what  has 
been  noticed  above  with  reference  to  the  title  Adoni- 
zedck;  and  the  fact  forms  an  interesting  link,  con- 
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necting  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  for  the  city 
with  its  earlier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Herodotus's  Cadytia  with  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Osburn  has  only  very  doubtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  have  undertaken  to  defend. 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hado&hah, 
or  Atfdi&A&9  cijiiiiiH'rntcti  &niofij£  tlio  sou tlicjrn most 
cities  towards  the  border  of  Edom,  given  to  Judah 
(Jo*L  xv.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites'  posses- 
sions. But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  never 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joshuas  conquest,  of  so 
important  a  city  as  Chadash  evidently  was:  besides, 
Hadaslmh  seems  to  lie  too  far  south.  We  presume 
[  Mr.  Osburn  will  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  to 
find  the  more  interesting  view  supported  by  any 
arguments  which  had  not  occurred  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  allow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Tftcnyptor 
or  '  clinching  argument.'  It  is  a  geographical  one. 
The  paintings  represent  Chadash  as  surrounded  by 
a  river  or  brook  on  three  sides ;  and  this  river  or 
brook  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northern 
part  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  its  environment  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  waters  of  the  valleys  of  Jchoshaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  united  course,  after  their  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  En-Nar  into  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peculiarities  in  tho  Scripture  narrative 
respecting  Jerusalem,  which  the  monuments,  thus 
interpreted,  will  be  found  to  explain  or  illustrate, 
I  We  have  already  alluded  to  its  being  in  one  place 
spoken  of  as  an  Amorite  city,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jebusites.  The  LXX.  were  so  pressed 
with  this  difficulty,  that  they  adopted  tho  rendering 
'Jebusite'  for  'Amorite'  in  the  passage  which 
makes  Adoni-  zedek  an  Amorite  king.  (Josh.  x.  5.) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
the  change  of  reading  unnecessary.  Again,  there  is 
a  well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whether  Jerusalem 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin ;  and 
the  view  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  being  in 
the  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Pcrnaps  the  right  of  possession, 
or  the  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled;  though 
the  Rabbies  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple.  But  bow,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  clement  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenience'  sake,  assigned, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Uittite  possessions,  as  a  whole, 
fell  to  Judah;  the  Jebusite  to  Benjamin:  and  then 
all  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  that  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  city  by  the  three  nations,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes." 
{Christian  licmcmbrancer,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  457— 4f>9.) 

The  importance  of  the  powerful  Jebusite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  as  having  M  more  than  one  city 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  arc  engaged 
in  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  kings  of  EgyjA  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores;"  whose  rich  gar- 
ments of  Babylonish  texture, — depicted  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics,—and  musical  instruments,  and  warlike 
!  accoutrements,  testify  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture 
j  and  civilisation  than  was  found  among  the  neigh- 
]  Louring  tribes,  with  many  of  whom  they  were  on 
'  terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance: — all  this 
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accounts  for  the  firm  hold  with  which  they  main-  ' 
taincd  tbeir  possession  of  their  stronghold,  the  capital 
ii  their  tribe,  for  upwards  of  fire  centuries  after  the 
coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua 
(cir.  n.  c  1585);  during  which  period,  according  to 
Joseph  us,  they  held  uninterrupted  and  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Upper  City,  while  the  Israelites 
(whether  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  or  of  Benjamin  is  un- 
certain) seem  only  to  have  occupied  the  Lower 
City  for  a  time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 
by  the  garrison  of  the  Upper  City.  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
2.  §§  2, 5, 7;  comp.  Judges,  i.  8,  21,  xix.  10 — 12.) 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  David,  having  reigned 
Keren  years  in  Hebron,  came  into  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Jerusalem  was 
finally  subjugated  (cir.  B.  c  1049)  and  the  Jebu&ite 
jTurrison  expelled.  It  was  then  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  capital  of  bis  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City  were  united  and  encircled  by  one 
wall  (1  Chron.  xi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viL  3. 
§2) 

Under  his  son  Solomon  it  became  also  the  cccle- 
tiastical  head  of  the  nation,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
after  having  been  long  dissevered,  mot  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Moriah. 
(I  Chron.  xxi.  15;  2  Chron.  iii.  1.)    Besides  erect- 
ing the  Temple,  king  Solomon  further  adorned  the 
city  with  palaces  and  public  buildings.    (1  Kings, 
vi.  viii.  1 — 8.)    Tl»e  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
period  are  very  scanty.    Threatened  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
under  Zerah  (cir.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com* 
l-ined  Philistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jehoram  (884),  and  subsequently  by  the 
Israelites,  after  tbeir  victory  over  Amaziah  at 
liethshcmesh  (cir.  b.  c.  808).    In  the  invasion  of 
the  confederate  armies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin 
of  Syria,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  capital 
barely  escaped  (cir.  730;  comp.  Isaiah,  vii.  1 — 9, 
and  2  Kings,  xvi.  5,  with  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5) ;  as  it 
did  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  when  invested  twice,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (b.  c 
"13).  The  deportation  of  Manassch  to  Babylon 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  city  was  cap- 
tared  by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  as  650;  but  the 
(act  is  not  recorded  express! v  in  the  sacred  nar- 
nuive.  (2  Chron,  xxxiii.)   From  this  period  its 
disasters  thickened  apace.    After  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Nccho,  king  of 
Egypt  (b.  c-  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
years,  when  it  passed,  together  with  the  whole 
country  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jdwiakim  and  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  were  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the 
Mcred  vessels  of  the  Temple.   A  futile  attempt  on 
tbe  j art  of  Jehoiakim  to  regain  his  independence 
after  his  restoration,  resulted  in  his  death ;  and  his 
ma  had  only  been  seated  on  his  tottering  throne 
three  months  when  Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged 
and  took  the  city  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the 
royal  family  and  principal  officers  of  state,  were 
tvried  to  ltabylon,  Zedekiah  having  been  appointed 
b.T  the  conqueror  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king. 
Having  held  it  nearly  ten  years,  he  revolted,  when 
the  city  was  a  third  time  besieged  by  Nebnchad- 
|*«*r  (n.  c  587).    The  Temple  and  all  the  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
*»lh  completely  demolished. 
2-  As  the  entire  desolation  of  tbe  city  docs  not 
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appear  to  have  continued  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
u  seventy  years"  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a  gradual  work,  ns 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  first  commission 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  (u.c  538)  contemplated  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  vexatious  interruptions,  for  1 20  yeans, 
—  i.  e.  until  the  eighth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c 
418).  According  to  the  most  probable  chronology 
it  was  his  successor,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
issued  tbe  second  commission  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  a  third  to  Nehemiah  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.  c  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  edict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
backed  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  Palaestine,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  city  was  completed;  and  it  has  been 
before  remarked  that  the  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  tbe  walls  clearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  the 
restored  city  were  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period :  but  tbe  topographical  notices  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty  tbe  exact  line  of  the 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schultz.  pp.  82—91 ; 
and  Williams,  Memoir,  111 — 121.)  Only  fifty  years 
after  its  restoration  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a  new  master  (b.c  332),  when,  according  to 
Jos  ephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privileges  (Joseph us, 
Ant  xi.  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  conquests  among  his  generals,  it  was 
the  ill-fortune  of  Judaea  to  become  the  froutier  pro  • 
vince  of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  fnun  the  miseries  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  seize  it,— by 
treachery,  according  to  Josephus  (b.  c.  305),  who 
adds  that  be  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  (Ant.  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctions  which  he  conferred  upon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privileges  which  he  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2  )  Bat  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  far  outdid  him  in  liberality; 
and  the  embassy  of  his  favourite  minister  Aristcas, 
in  conjunction  with  Andreas,  the  chief  of  his  body- 
guard, to  the  chief  priest  Eleazar,  furnishes  us  with 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  "  It  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a  lofty  hill,  whose  crest  was 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness and  length  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building  The  Temple  had  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  immense  reservoirs  containing  large  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  numerous 

sacrifices  offered  there  on  the  festivals  The 

foreigners  viewed  the  Temple  from  a  strong  fortress 
on  its  north  side,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented  It  was  ofjsjnoderate  extent, 

being  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit.  The 

disposition  of  its  towers  resembled  tbe  arrangement 
of  a  theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  others,  lower  down,  but  parallel  to 
these,  followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.    The  city  was  built 
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on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  were 
furnished  with  raised  pavements,  along  which  some 
of  the  passengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a  precaution  adopted  to  secure 
those  who  were  purified  from  the  pollution  which 
contact  with  anything  unclean  could  have  occa- 
sioned The  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  pursuits,  and  abounded  in  artificers  of 
various  craft*.  Its  market  w;is  supplied  with  spicery, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose 
neighbouring  mountains  there  had  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  to  the  government  that 
they  must  prove  ruinously  expensive  to  the  country. 
It  was  also  richly  furnished  with  all  such  articles 
as  are  imported  by  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
harbours — as  A  seal  on,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
from  none  of  which  it  was  far  distant."  (Aristeas, 
ap.  Gattaadii  Biblioth.  Vet.  Pat.  torn.  ii.  pp.  805, 
ice)  The  truthfulness  of  this  description  is  not 
affected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
capital  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (cir. 
B.C.  250). 

The  Selencidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  favours  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  was  handed  about  as  a  marriage 
dowry,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  tyranny  crushed  for 
a  time  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (b.  c.  175).  The  Temple  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  the  city 
walls  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
Bwino  were  offered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
vigorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  the 
Jews  a  greater  amount  of  independence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
continued,  under  the  Asmonean  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Romans;  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a  native  prince, 
it  was  virtually  a  mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a  province,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (cir. 
135),  when  the  city  walls,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Judas,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Potnpey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  considerable 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
tn  the  city  (b.c.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Pompey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Janrtaeus, 
who  fin.t  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  had 
tnkeu  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  the  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  more  fully 
given  by  Josephus,  who  Etates  that  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from  the  sacre.1 
treasures  of  the^I 'emple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia  (b.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  power  between  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Aristohulus,  and  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  led  to 
the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Parthians,  whose  aid 
had  been  sought  by  the  former  (b.  c.  40).  Herod, 
having  been  appointed  king  by  the  senate,  only 


secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a  long  siege, 
in  which  be  was  assisted  by  Sosius,  Antony's  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Roman  legionaries.     Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antonia,  erected,  or  enlarged  and 
beautified,  by  Herod.    He  also  undertook  to  restore 
the  Temple  to  a  state  of  magnificence  that  ahould 
rival  the  glory  of  Solomon's  ;  and  a  particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  work  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian (Ant.  xv.  11.)   The  erection  of  a  theatre  and 
circus,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  far  to  conform  his  city 
to  a  pagan  capital.    On  the  death  of  Herod  and  the 
banishment  of  his  sou  Archelaus,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  within  the  prefecture  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a  subordinate  governor,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  power  of  life  and  death.    His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jerusalem  was  the  fortress  Antonia .- 
but  Caesarca  now  shared  with  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a  metropolis.    Coponius  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  r>.  7),  under  the  praefect  Cyrenius.  The 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  procurators 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  d.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacrod  Corban,  which  he  seised 
for  that  purpose.    This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  water  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  to  the 
Mosk  at  Jerusalem  (Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498—501). 
The  particulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  fully  de- 
tailed by  Josephus,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  occupied  nearly  100,000  men  little  short  of 
five  months,  having  been  commenced  on  tbo  14th 
of  Xanthicus  (April),  and  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  of  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Gorpeius  (September).    This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  also  the  Fortress  and  Temple, 
require  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operations 
involved  five  distinct  sieges.    The  general's  camp 
was  established  close  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  with 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet :  the  fifth  oppo- 
site to  the  Hippie  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  from 
it.    The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  between 
the   towers   Hippicus  and  Psephinus,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the  siege.    This  new  wall  of  Agrippa  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  within 
the  New  City,  on  the  traditional  camping-ground  of 
the  Assyrians.    Five  days  later,  the  second  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Romans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a  stout 
resistance  of  three  days.    Four  banks  were  then 
raised, — two  against  Antonia,  and  two  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Upper  City.   After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  that 
their  banks  had  been  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.    It  was  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  blockade.     The  line  of  circumvallation, 
39  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  furlongs,  was  completed  in  three 
days.    Four  fresh  banks  were  raised  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  after 
the  occupation  of  the  Lower  City.    Another  mouth 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuary,  when  the  Temple  was  accidentally 
fired  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    The  Upper  City  still 
held  out.    Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  wall  over  against  the  Temple.    This  occu- 
pied eighteen  days;  and  the  Upper  City  was  at 
length  carried,  a  month  after  the  Inner  Sanctuary. 
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This  memorable  siege  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention  by  Tacitus,  and  bis  lively  abridg- 
ment, as  it  would  appear,  of  Joseph  us '»  detailed 
narrative,  mast  hare  served  to  raise  his  country  - 
men's  ideas,  both  of  the  military  prowess  and  of  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  Jews. 

The  city  was  wholly  demolished  except  the  throe 
towers  Hippie  us,  Pbasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  and  so 
much  of  the  western  wall  as  would  serve  to  protect 
Uie  legion  left  there  to  garrison  the  place,  and  pre- 
veot  any  fresh  insurrectionary  movements  among 
the  Jews,  who  soon  returned  and  occupied  the  ruins. 
The  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Son  was  probably 
converted  into  a  barrack  tor  their  accommodation,  as 
it  had  been  before  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (BelL 
Jud.  viL  1.  §  1,  u.  15.  §  5,  17.  §§  8,  9.) 

Sixty  years  after  its  destruction,  Jerusalem  w 
visited  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  city,  and  left  his  friend 
and  kinsman  Aquila  there  to  superintend  the  work, 
a.d.  130.  (Epipbanius,  de  Pond,  et  Mens.  §§  14, 
15.)   He  had  intended  to  colonise  it  with  Koman 
veterans,  but  his  project  was  defeated  or  suspended 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  beaded  by  Barco- 
rhebas,  his  son  Rufus,  and  his  grandson  Romulus. 
The  insurgents  first  occupied  the  capital,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple  :  they  were  speedily 
dislodged,  and  then  held  out  in  Bethar  for  nearly 
three  years.   [Bkthar.]    On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  the  building  of  the  city  was  proceeded 
vith,  and  luxurious  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  temples, 
with  other  public  buildings,  fitted  it  for  a  Roman 
Population.    The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  men- 
tions to  five  irifiioia  nol  to  3«orpev  nol  rb  rptni- 
utoov  Kai  rb  T97pd.yvfj.ip09       T0  SuStKiwuKmp  rb 
ivofiatyfitiror   6va.Sa.Quol   nol  vh*  ardopae. 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  new  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  a  tetrastyle  fane  of  Venus  was  raised 
over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  ruined 
Temple  and  city  furnished  materials  for  these  build- 
in?*.  The  city  was  divided  into  seven  quarters 
(ap9oeot),each  of  which  had  its  own  warden  (autpo- 
tyx**)'   Pert  of  Mount  Sion  was  excluded  from 
the  city,  as  at  present,  and  was  M  ploughed  as  a 
field."   (J/tcoA,  iii.  12;  St.  Jerome,  Comment,  in 
foe.;  Itmerarium  HierotoL  p.  592,  ed.  Wesseling.) 
The  htstory  of  Aelia  Capitolina  Itas  been  made  the 
•abject  of  distinct  treatises  by  C  E.  Deyling,  "Acliae 
Capitoluute  Origines  et  Historia"  (uppended  to  his 
fetbers  Observation**  Sacrae,  vol.  v.  p.  433,  &c), 
and  by  Dr.  Miinter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(translated  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  and  published 
»  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  393,  Ac), 
who  have  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  of  it  as 
*  pagan  city.    Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
■ad  extend  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Severus. 
One  of  the  former  emperor  (imp.  cars,  tkaiax. 
lunaiAsvg.  avo.,  which  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
W  msty   temple,  with  the  legend  cou  a  el.  cap.) 
twfirms  the  account  of  Dion  Cassias  (Ixix.  12),  that 
» tauple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God's 
W«  (Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  VeL  pars  i.  torn.  iii. 
P-443);  while  one  of  Antoninus  (aktoxixvs.  avo. 
t.  r.  tr.  p.  cos.  in.,  representing  Venus  in  a 
temple,  with  the  legend  c.  a.  c.  or  cou  aku 
cap.)  no  less  distinctly  confirms  the  Christian  tra- 
that  a  shrine  of  Venus  was  erected  over  the 
^alehretf  our  Lord.  (Vaillant,  Numitmata  Aerea 
l*pr*  in  CoL  pt.  i.  p.  239 ;  Eckhel,  /.  c.  p.  442.) 
Under  the  emperor  Constantino,  Jerusalem,  which  j 
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had  already  become  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  was  furnished  with  new  attractions 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a  new 
acra  of  the  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  an- 
cient name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  com- 
plete oblivion  among  the  government  officers  in 
Palaestine  itself.  (Euseb.  de  Mart.  PalaesL  cap.  ii.) 
The  erection  of  his  church  was  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  occupied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  tricennalia  of  the  emperor, 
A.  d.  336.  (Euseb.  VUa  Conetmdmi,  iii.  30 — iO, 
iv.  40—47.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian,  the  city 
again  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pagan.-, 
and  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  preserved  by  Ammiauus  Mar. 
cellinus,  an  unexceptional  witness  (xxiii  1 :  all  the 
historical  notices  are  collected  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)  In 
451,  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a  patri- 
archate; and  its  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  its  incumbents 
on  the  subject  of  the  heresies  which  troubled  the 
church  at  that  period.  In  the  following  century 
(cir.  532)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulated  the  zeal 
of  his  predecessor  Constantino  by  the  erection  of 
churches  and  hospitals  at  Jerusalem,  a  complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procopius.  {De 
A  edificiis  Justin  ant,  v.  6.)  In  A.  d.  6  r4,  the  city 
with  all  its  sacred  places  was  desolated  by  the 
Persians  under  Cbosroes  II.,  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  records,  90,000  Christians,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  fall  victims  to  the  relentless 
fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
had  followed  the  Persians  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  The  churches  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modest  us;  and  the  city  was  visited  by 
Heraclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians. Five  years  later  (a.  d.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  months, 
capitulated  to  the  khalif  Omar  in  person;  sinco 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
modern  city  and  its  environs. 

V.  Thk  Moderx  City. 

El-Kods,  the  modern  representative  of  its  most 
ancient  name  Kadesbah,  or  Cadytis,  "  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  and  strong  cut-stone  wall,  built  on  the 
solid  rock,  loop-holed  throughout,  varying  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height,  liaving  no  ditch."  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Suliman  (a.  d.  1542),  as  is  de- 
clared by  many  inscriptions  on  tlie  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  in  circuit  about  2J  miles,  and  has  four  gates 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  I .  The  Jaffa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab-el- Hallil,  i.  c. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  2.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the 
north,  Bab-el-'Amud,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  on  the  east,,  Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam,  St.  Mary's  Gate.  4.  The  Sion  Gate,  on 
the  south,  Bab-en-Nebi  Daud,  the  Gate  of  the  Pro- 
phet David.  A  fifth  gate,  on  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  is  sometimes  opened  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring well.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
to  the  Mosk,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  cutting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  from 
the  Sion  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  could  divide  the 
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city  into  the  four  quarters  by  which  it  u  usually 
distinguished. 

These  four  quarters  are  :  —  (1)  The  Armenian 
Quarter  at  the  SW.;  (2)  the  Jew's  Quarter  at  the 
SR.,— both  these  being  on  Mount  Sion  ;  (3)  the 
Christian  Quarter  at  the  NW.;  (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  city  on 
the  west  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-es-Shciif, 
the  noble  Sanctuary,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Mosk,  which  occupies  the 
grandest  and  once  most  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
is,  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  its  details,  worthy  of  its  site.  It 
was  built  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  the  tenth  kbalif.  It  was  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  688,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  within 
a  space  of  nearly  1200  years  are  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
fabric  should  have  been  preserved  so  entire  than 
that  the  adornment  should  exhibit  in  parts  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Justinian, — now  the  Mosk  El- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  modern  city ;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  its  appen- 
dages, occupies  a  considerable  space  to  the  west. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  Colleges  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  Mosks,  and  with  the  Monasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  tho 
Patriarclial  Convent  of  St.  Constantino,  belonging  to 
the  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  population  of  the  modern  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  statiug  it  as 
low  as  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  about  12,000,  of  which  num- 
ber nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
composed  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
pro)iortions.  It  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  pasha, 
and  is  held  by  a  small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a  consul. 

VI.  Exvirohs. 

A  few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem:  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a  few  words. 

The  Scopus,  which  derived  its  name,  as  Joscphus 
informs  us,  from  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7  stadia  from  the  city  (B.  J.  u.  19. 
§  4,  v.  2.  §  3),  where  both  Cestius  and  Titus  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  (fl.  cc.): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  named 
Shdphat, — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
0xo*<ff.  Qn  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
eastern  wall,  conspicuous  with  its  three  summits,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a  Basilica  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  (En- 
sebiuft.  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  12,  Laudes,  §  9.) 
A  little  below  the  southern  summit  is  a  remarkable 
gallery  of  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  a  semi- 


circle concentric  with  a  circular  funnel-shaped  lialj 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
three  passages.  They  are  popularly  called  "  the 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets  "  but  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given  of  these  extensive  excavations. 
(Plans  are  given  by  Schultz,  Krafft,  and  Tobler.  in 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  Schultz  was  in- 
clined to  identify  tills  with  the  rock  ■wepurrffptor, 
mentioned  by  Josephns  in  his  account  of  the  Wall 
of  Circumvallation  (B.  J.  v.  12),  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Columbarium.  (See 
Diet.  AnL  art.  Funus,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Mount 
Olivot,  where  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  u 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemanc, 
with  its  eight  vcnerablo  olive-trees  protected  by  a 
stone  wall;  and  close  by  is  a  subterranean  church, 
in  which  is  Bhown  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a-  i>.  431 ), 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  (Labbc,  Concilia. 
torn.  iii.  col.  573.) 

A  little  to  the  south  of  this,  still  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monolithic  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zechan&b, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a  mixture 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a  change  in  the  original 
design  in  conformity  with  later  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
one  immediately  behind  the  Pillar  of  Absalom,  called 
by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat}  the  other  between  the 
monoliths,  named  the  Cave  of  St.  James,  which  last 
is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Doric  order.  (See  A 
General  View  in  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  and 
detailed  plans,  Sec.  in  pp.  157,  158,  with  Professor 
Willis's  description.) 

To  the  south  of  Mount  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name 
of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  as  "  the  hill  before  Jeru- 
salem" where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Kings,  xi.  7).  In  tho  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhanging  the  Kedron,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Si  loam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a  Columbarium, 
and  most  probably  the  rock  Peris terium  of  Joaephus. 
Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  is  the  intermitting  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  with  a  descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage, 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (St.  John,  ix.  7,  &c),  is  now  filled  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a  small  tank  with 
columns  built  into  its  side  serves  tho  purpose  of  a 
pool,  and  represent*  the  "  quadriporticum "  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mentions 
"  Alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  This  was  probablv 
identical  with  Hexekiab's  Pool  "between  the  two 
walls"  (/*.  xxii.  11),  as  it  certainly  is  with  the 
"  Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden  "  in  Kchciniah 
(iii.  15,  ii.  14 ;  comp.  2  Kings,  xxv.  4.  The  argu- 
ments are  fully  stated  in  the  IJolg  City,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  474—480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  tho  identifi- 
cation.) The  king's  gardens  arc  still  represented 
in  a  verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
throe  valleys,  Uinnom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Tyropoeon 
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firms  a  small  plain,  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
villagers  of  Siloam. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  southern  valley  which  forms 
Hie  continuation  of  these  three  valleys  towards  the 
I>oad  Sea,  is  a  deep  well,  variously  called  the  Well 
of  Schrmiah,  of  Job,  or  Joab;  supposed  to  he 
Mentical  witli  Enrogel,  "tho  well  of  the  spies," 
mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
ami  elsewhere  (JosL  xv.  7,  xviil  16 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  1 7 ; 
1  Kings,  i.  9). 

(in  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  over  against  the 
Mount  of  Offence,  is  another  high  rocky  hill,  facing 
Mount  Sion,  called  the  Ilill  of  Evil  Council, 
trotn  a  tradition  that  the  house  of  Annas  the  high- 
p-wt,  father-in-law  to  Caiaplias  (St.  John,  xviii.  13, 
24),  once  occupied  this  site.  There  is  a  curious 
coincidence  with  this  in  a  notice  of  Josephus,  who, 
in  lib  account  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  mentions 
the  monument  of  Ananus  in  this  part  (v.  12.  §  2)  ; 
which  monument  has  lately  been  identified  with  an 
ancient  rock-grave  of  a  higher  class, — the  Aceldama 
tt' ecclesiastical  tradition, — a  Utile  below  the  ruins 
ot!  this  hill;  which  is  again  attested  to  be  "the  Potter's 
Held,"  by  a  stratum  of  white  clay,  which  is  still 
worked.    (Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  39.) 

This  grave  is  one  of  a  series  of  sepulchres  ex- 
cavated in  the  lower  part  of  this  hill  ;  among  which 
are  several  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  of  which  all 
that  is  clearly  intelligible  are  the  words  THC. 
AHAC.  Cl£tfN.,  indicating  that  they  belonged  to 
iiliabitants  or  communities  in  Jerusalem.  (Sec  the 
Inscriptions  in  Krafft,  and  the  comments  on  his 
<^ipbermeuts  in  the  Holy  City,  Memoir,  pp.  56 
—60). 

Higher  np  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a  largo  and 
*enr  ancient  pool,  now  called  the  Sultan's  (Birket-es- 
'^/ton),  from  the  fact  that  it  was  repaired,  and  adorned 
with  a  handsome  fountain,  by  Sultan  Suliman  Ibn- 
i*tim,  1520 — 1566,  the  builder  of  the  present  city- 
*alL  It  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned  in  the  medi- 
aeval  notices  of  the  city,  but  is  connected  by  Nchemiah 
*ith  another  antiquity  in  the  vicinity,  called  En-nebi 
JbmL  On  Mount  Sion,  immediately  above,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  pool,  is  a  Urge  and  irregular  mass  of 
building,  supposed  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems, 
to  contain  the  Tomb  of  David,  and  of  his  successors 
the  kings  of  Judah.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  de 
SanlcT  has  attempted  an  elaborate  proof  of  the  iden- 
Aj  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  the  head  of  the 
Vailey  of  Jehosbnphat,  with  the  Tomb  of  David. 
Ills  theory  is  inadmissable  ;  for  it  is  clear,  from  tho 
Mires  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  Sepulchres  of  David 
were  not  far  distant  from  the  Pool  of  "  Siloah,"  close 
l>  ■  the  pool  that  was  made,"  and,  consequently,  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Sion  where  they  are  now  shown.  (A>- 
Aem.  hi.  16 — 19.)  The  memory  of  David's  tomb 
wu  still  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(J^ephus,  Ant.  xiii.  8.  §  4,  xvi.  7.  §  1 :  Acts,  ii.  29), 
ar«l  is  noticed  occasionally  in  the  middle  Rges.  (See 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  505 — 513.)  In  the  same  pile 
rfhoildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Moslems,  is  shown 
uV  Coenaculum  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted the  Last  Supper.  Epiphanius  mentions  that 
this  church  was  standing  when  Hadrian  visited  Jeru- 
n\m  (Pond,  et  Mens.  cap.  xiv.),  and  there  St.  Cyril 
delivered  some  of  his  catechetical  lectures  (Catech. 

4).  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  that 
Titos  spared  the  houses  and  ci»y  wall  to  form  bnr- 
r»fk»farthe  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  (Vide  sup.) 

Above  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan,  the  Afpicducl  of 
?«*m  Mate*  already  mentioned,  crosses  the  Valley 


of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  arches;  and,  being  carried 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Sion,  crosses  the  Tyropoeon 
by  the  causeway  into  the  Haram.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed from  Ethatn,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  (Josephus,  B.  J.  ii.  9. 
H) 

The  mention  of  this  aqueduct  recalls  a  notice  of 
Strabo,  which  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  city ;  viz.,  that  it  was  «Vror  niv  *6o8puv 

♦Vroj  JW  wojtcAcvs  o i  C  ■■;>> <>f  cuVro  uiy  tCvSoor, 

tV  M  KvicKtp  x<*P*"  tx*"  AwrpA>  wal  6»vbpov. 
(xvi.  p.  723.)  Whence  this  abundant  supply  was 
derived  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  as,  of 
course,  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned  would  be  im- 
mediately cut  off  in  case  of  siege;  and,  without 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  city  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  rain-water.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  various  sieges,  and  the  other  historical  notices, 
as  well  as  existing  remains,  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  copious  source  of  living  water  in- 
troduced into  the  city  from  without,  by  extensive 
subterranean  aqueducts.  The  subject  requires,  and 
would  repay,  a  more  accurate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion.   (See  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  453 — 505.) 

Besides  the  other  authorities  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  principal  modern 
sources  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vols, 
i.  and  ii ;  Williams's  Holy  City;  Dr.  Wilson's  Laruls  of 
the  Bible ;  Dr.  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem;  W.  Krafft, 
Die  Topographs  Jerusalem*;  Carl  Hitter,  Die  Erd- 
kunde  von  Asien,  cfc.,  Palastina,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
297—508:  Dr.  Titus  Toblcr,  Golgotha,  1851;  Die 
Siloahquelle  and  die  Otlberg,  1852 ;  Denkblatter  a  us 
Jerusalem,  1853;  F.  de  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la 
Aler  Morte,  torn.  2.  [G.  W.] 


COINS  OF  AKUA  CAPITOL!  JfA  ( J  KRU8A  MM  )» 


IESPUS.  [JACCETAXI.] 

JEZREEL.  [EsnuAELA.] 

IGILGILI  ('I-yiA^Al,  Ptol.:  Jijeli),  a  sea-port  of 
Mauritania  Caesariensis,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicus, 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Angustns.  It  stands  on 
a  headland,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  a  natural  road- 
stead is  forme 1 1  by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
the  emporium  of  the  surrounding  country.  (Bin. 
Ant.  p.  18:  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1  ;  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  11; 
Ammi.'in.  Marc.  xxix.  5;  Tab.Pettt.;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  45;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  <f c.  p.  66.)  [P.S.1 

1G1L1UM  (Giglio),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
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Etruria,  directly  opposite  to  the  Mans  Argcntarius 
and  the  port  of  Cosa.  It  is,  next  to  Ilva,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
being  6  miles  long  by  about  3  in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Hence  Butilius  speaks  of  its  "  silvosa  cacu- 
minal (/rm.  L  325.)  From  that  author  we  learn 
that,  when  Borne  was  taken  by  Alaric  (a.  d.  410),  a 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  city  took  refuge  in 
Igilium,  the  insular  position  of  which  afforded  tbem 
complete  security.  Caesar  also  mentions  it,  during 
the  Civil  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Cosa,  as  furnishing  a  few  vessels  to  Domi- 
tius,  with  which  that  general  sailed  for  Mass  ilia. 
(Cues.  B.C.  L  34 ;  Pun.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§  19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  [  E.  H.  B.J 
IGLE'TES,  IGNE'TES.  [Hispawia.] 
IGULLIO'NES,  in  European  Sarmatia,  mentioned 
bv  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Starani  and  Cois- 
toboci,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Venedi  (m.  5.  §  21). 
Now  the  Stavani  lay  south  of  the  Galindae  and 
Sudini,  populations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Galinditae  and  Sudovitae  of  the  mi.idle 
a«;cs,  i.  e.  the  parts  about  the  Spirdingsee  in  East 
Prussia.  This  would  place  the  Jgulliunes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lithuania,  or  in  parts  of  Grodno, 
Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  in  the  country  of  the  Jazwingi 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  there  or  thereabouts, 
i  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  form 


as  'lrvyyi***t  as  the  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identifies  the  names,  as  well  as  the  localities,  of  the 
two  populations  CUvyyimv,  Jaaeing),— the  varieties 
of  form  being  very  numerous.  The  Jacwings  were 
Lithuanians — Lithuanians  as  opposed  to  Slavonian*  ,- 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  brauch  of 
the  Sarmatian  stock  is  undetermined.  (See  Zcuss, 
t.  v.  Jaztcingi.)  [K.  G.  L.j 

IGlTVIUMOyowor:  £<A.Iguvinus:  Gubbio),an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  Urabria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  far  from 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  led  of  the  Via  Fla- 
miuia.  Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a  re- 
markable monument  presently  to  be  noticed ;  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Borne,  and  we  only  learn  inci- 
dentally from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a  44  foederata  civitas,"  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a  highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  where  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  "  Fulginatium,"  is  certainly  erroucous:  see 
Orclli  ad  loc.)  The  fiist  mention  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (xlv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvium  for  44  Igiturvium  ")  as  the  place 
■elected  by  the  Koman  senate  for  the  confinement  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Gentius  and  his  sons,  when  the 
people  of  Spoletium  refused  to  receive  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  on  this  occasion,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  praetor  Minucius  Thermus  with  five 
cohorts;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  three 
cohorts,  Thcnuus,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  citizeus,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  12;  Cic  ad  Att  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Rnman  dominion  Iguvium  seems  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  we  find  it  noticed  in  an  inscription  as 


IGUVIUM. 

one  of  the  11  xv.  populi  Uuibriae  "  (Orell.  Truer.  98), 
as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Ptoleinv  (Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19; 
Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  53),  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Strabo 
also  we  should  read  'lyovu>v  for  the  corrupt  name 
'Xrovpov  of  the  MSS.  and  earlier  editions.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  227;  Cluver./toi  p.  626.)  But  its  secluded 
position  in  the  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  was  pro- 
bably unfavourable  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance, 
Silius  Italicus  speaks  of  it  as  very  subject  to  fogs 
(viii.  459).  It  early  became  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  rose  to  be  a  place  of  considerably  more 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman 
empire. 

Tho  modern  city  of  Gtibbio  contains  no  ruins  of 
ancient  date;  but  about  8  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  at  a 
place  now  called  La  Schieggia,  on  the  line  of  tlx 
ancient  Flaminian  Way,  and  just  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  the  main  ridps 
of  the  Apennines,  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple 
are  still  visible,  which  are  supposed  with  good  reason 
to  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  A  penning. 
This  is  represented  in  tho  Tabula  Peutingeriana  as 
existing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  is 
noticed  also  by  Claudian  in  describing  the  progress 
of  Honorins  along  the  Flaminian  Way.  (Claudian, 
de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  504;  Tab.  Peuk)    The  oracle 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  "  in  Apennino" 
(Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  10)  may  perhaps  have  reference 
to  the  same  spot    Many  bronze  idols  and  otbrr 
small  objects  of  antiquity  have  becu  found  near  the 
ruins  in  question ;  but  a  far  more  important  dis- 
covery, made  on  the  same  site  in  1444,  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Eugubinae,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  city  of  Gubbio.    These  tables,  which  are  seven 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  which 
are  in  Etruscan  characters,  two  in  Latin,  and  one 
partially  in  Etruscan  and  partially  in  Latin  cha- 
racters; but  the  language  is  in  all  cases  apparent!  r 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
genuine  Etruscan  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  from  Latin  on  the  other,  though  exhibiting 
strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the  older  Latin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  Oscan 
dialects.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language 
which  we  here  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them- 
selves, who  arc  represented  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
nationally  distinct  both  from  the  Etruscans  and  tho 
Sabellian  races.    The  ethnological  and  linguistic 
inferences  from  these  important  monuments  will  be 
more  fully  considered  under  the  article  Umuria.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  care;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  most 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning :  Lanzi  had 
the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  they  evidently 
related  only  to  certain  sacrificial  and  other  religious 
rites  to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  tho 
Iguvians  themselves  and  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities.   The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lepsius,  Grotefend,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff.  (Lanzi, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Elrusca,  vol.  iii.  pp.  657 — 76S  ; 
Lepsius,  de  Tabulis  Eugubinis,  1833  ;  lnscriptionts 
Umbrirae  et  Oscae,  Lips,  1841;  Grotefend,  Rtidi- 
menta  Linguae  Umbricae,  Hannov.  1835 — 1839; 
Aufrecht  u.  Kirchhoff,  Die  Umbritchen  Sprach. 
Jknkniakr,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.)    In  the  still  im- 
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perfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  in 
question,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  draw  from 
than  positive  conclasions  as  to  proper  names;  bnt  it 
teems  that  we  may  fairly  infer  the  mention  of  several 
»mall  towns  or  communities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Iguvium.  These  were,  however,  in  all 
probability  not  independent  communities,  but  pagi, 
or  Tillages  dependent  upon  Iguvium  itself.  Of  this 
description  were:  Akerunia  or  Acerronia  (probably 
aiwwering  to  the  Latin  Aquflouia),  Clavernia  (in 
Lat.  Clavenna),  Curia  or  Cureia,  Casilum,  Juviscum, 
Museia,  Pieriutn  (?),  Tarsina,  and  Trebla  or  Trepla. 
The  but  of  these  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
name  Trebia  or  Trebula,  and  may  refer  to  the  Um- 
brian  town  of  that  name:  the  Cureiati  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Curia  ten  of 
Pliny,  mentioned  by  him  among  the  extinct  com- 
munities of  Umbria  (Plin.  iiL  U.  s.  19);  while  the 
names  of  Museia  and  Casilum  are  said  to  be  still 
retained  by  two  villages  called  Museia  and  Catiio  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gubbio.  Chiasemn, 
»r*.tW  neighbouring  village,  is  perhaps  the  Clarema 
of  the  Tables. 

The  coins  of  Iguvium,  which  are  of  bronze,  and  of 
large  size  (so  that  they  must  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Italian  As),  have  the  legend  ikvyixi, 
vbich  is  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
is  found  in  the  Tables,  though  we  here  meet  also 
with  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  "  Ijovina," 
or "  norma."  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  5)  as  the  first  river  south  of  the  Berubium  Pro- 
nwotorium  =  Firth  of  Dornoch.        [R.  G.  L.] 

ILARA17GATAE.    [Hisi-asia;  Ilebgktbs.] 

ILABCU'RIS.  [Cari-etani.] 

ILARGUS,  a  river  of  Rhaetia  Secunda,  flowing 
trm  west  to  east,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Pedo  Albinov.  Eleg.  ad  Lie.  386,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Itargus ;  others  read  Isargus, 
and  regard  it  as  the  same  as  the  river  Atagis 
(wAtb7»»)  mentioned  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207,  with 
<rtv*k urd's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  Uargus  and  Isargus  were  two  different 
rirers,  since  in  later  writers  we  find,  with  a  alight 
change,  a  river  Ililara  (  Vita  S.  Magni,  18),  answer- 
ing to  (be  modern  Iller,  and  another,  Ysarche  (Act. 
S.  Cassiani,  ap.  Reach.  AnnaL  Sabiou.  iv.  7),  the 
intern  Fisack,  which  flows  in  a  southern  direction, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Athena.         [L.  S.] 

ILATTIA  ('IAott/o,  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
EiATca  of  Pliny  (iv.  12).  Some  editions  read 
I'iaios,  incorrectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
towns.  (Hock,  Kreta,  voL  L  p.  432.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

ILDU1L  [Edktaxi.] 

ILEL  [Hkrmionk.] 

ILEOSCA.  [OscA.] 

ILEECA'OSES  (lA»pit«W,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
W;  Dercannenses,  Liv.  xxii.  21;  Illnrgavonenses, 
Cw*>  A  C.  L  60 :  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
Spanish  names,  the  c  and  g  are  interchangeable),  a 
people  of  His  pan  ia  Tariaconensis,  occupying  that 
pHUon  of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetaria  which  lay 
brt««n  the  rivers  Uduba  and  Ib  situs.  Their 
<**ct  boundaries  appear  to  have  been  a  little  to  the 
*f  each  of  these  rivers.    They  possessed  the  town 
of  Dertosa  {Tor-iota),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus. 
*oc  it  was  their  chief  city.    [Dertosa.]  Their 
"tber  towns,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were :  —  Adeda 
('A!rfa:  Ampottnf),   Tiariulia  (TiaptovAla : 
Ttsri  Julienscs,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Traggucra), 


BtscARGis  (BtffKapj'it ;  Biscargitani  civ.  Rom., 
Plin.  :  Berrut),  Sigarra  {liya^ba :  Segarra, 
Marca,  UUp.  ii.  8),  Carthago  Vetus  {Kapxn&iev 
iraXaud  :  Carta  Ft'e/a,  Marca,  tJW.),  and  Thkava 
(Qtaua).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Iberus,  Traja  Capita,  Oleastrux,  Tarraco, 
and  other  places,  which  seem  clearly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Cosktaxi.  The  name  of  their  country, 
Ilkucavoxia,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  their  city 
Ibera.  r^p  s  ] 

1LERDA  (Wooo,  and  rarely  EiA/pSo ;  Hilerda, 
Auson.  EpisL  xxv.  59  :  Eth,  'iAcpSfrai,  Ilerderu.es: 
Lerida),  the  chief  city  of  tlie  Ilkrqetes,  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of 
the  river  Sicoris  (&ore),  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  and  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Cixoa  {Cinca);  thus  commanding  the 
country  between  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great 
road  from  Tarraco  to  the  NW.  of  Spain,  which  here 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  {Him.  Ant.  pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  {propter  ipriut  loci  opportunitatem, 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (n.  c.  49). 
Afranius  and  Petreius  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  as  narrated  in  his  own  words,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the 
very  elements  of  nature  seemed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  have  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Duke  before  Badajoz  ;  but  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Caesar's  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  42  ;  Suet  Caet.  34 ; 
Lucan,  PhartaL  iv.  11,  144.)  Under  the  empire, 
llerda  was  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  a  muni- 
cipium.  It  had  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  bnilt.  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  the  city  liad 
fallen  into  decay;  but  it  rose  again  into  importance 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Horat, 
Eput.  i.  20.  13;  coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.  451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol  i. 
p.  89;  Seatini,  pp.  161,  166;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  [P.  a] 


COIN  OF  II.F.FIDA. 


ILERGETES  ('IA«>yirr«f,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  68;  Liv. 
xxi.  23.  61,  xxii.  22;  Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4;  'lAoupyfrr", 
Polyb.  iiL  35)  or  ILE'RGETAE  {'IKtpytrtu,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 :  doubtless  the  'IKapauy&rat  of  Hecatacux, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, extending  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro) 
from  the  river  GALLictra(Go7fcyo)  to  both  banks  of 
the  Sicoris  {Segre),  and  as  far  E.  as  the  Rurbi- 
catis  {Llobregat);  and  having  fur  neighbours  the 
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ILtCI. 


ILIPA. 


Edktaxi  and  Celttbkri  on  the  S.,  tlio  Varcoxrs 
on  the  W.,  on  the  N.  and  NE.  the  small  peoples  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  Jaccetaxi,  Cas- 
tkixaxi,  Ausetaxi,  and  Cerretaxi.  and  on  the 
SE.  the  Cosetahi.  Besides  Ilekda,  their  chief 
cities  were:  —  the  colony  of  Celsa  (Velilla,  near 
XtUa),  Osca  (Iluesca),  famous  in  the  story  of  Ser- 
torius;  and  Athaxagia,  which  Livy  (xxi.  61) 
makes  their  capital,  but  which  no  other  writer  names. 
On  the  great  road  from  Italy  into  the  N.  of  Spain, 
reckoning  from  Tarraco,  stood  Ilerda,  62  M.  P. ; 
ToIjOUS,  32  M.  P.,  in  the  coi  vent  us  of  Caesar- 
augusta, and  with  the  civitas  Romans  (Plin.);  Per- 
tusa,  18  M.  P.  (Pert«*a,  on  the  Alcanadre);  Oscx, 
19  M.  P.,  whence  it  was  46  M.  P.  to  Caesaraugusta 
(//in.  AnL  p.  391). 

On  a  loop  of  the  same  road,  Btarting  from 
Caesaraugusta,  were:  —  Galucum,  15  M.  P.,  on 
the  river  Gallicus  (Zxenra,  on  the  GaUego) ; 
Bortixae,  18  M.  P.  (BovpT^o,  PtoL:  Tori- 
nos);  Osca,  12  M.  P.;  Caus,  29  M.P.;  Mexpi- 
cui.eia,  19  M.  P.  (probably  Monzon);  Ilerda, 
22  M.  P.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  451,  452).  On  the  road 
from  Caesaraugusta,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gallicus, 
to  Benearnum  (Orthcs)  in  Gallia,  were,  Forum 
GALLOXUM,  30  if.  P.  (Gvrred),  ami  Ekellixum, 
22  M.  P.  (Beilo),  whence  it  was  24  M.  P.  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  over  the  Pyrenees  {Itin.  Ant.  p. 452). 
Besides  these  places,  Ptolemy  mentions  Bergusia 
hfpywaia  :  Balaguer),  on  the  Sicoris  ;  Bergidum 
(Btpy&ov);  Eroa  (*Ep7o);  SUCCOSA  (3.ovKniioa)\ 
Gaixica  Flavia  (I\£\Ai»ca  ♦Aoouta:  Fragaf); 
and  Orgia  ('fl/»fria,  prob.  Orgagna),  a  name  also 
found  on  coins  (Sestini,  Mtd.  Isp.  p.  99),  while 
the  same  coins  bear  the  name  of  Aesoxes,  and  in- 
scriptions found  near  the  Sicoris  have  Aesoxexsis 
and  Jessoxensis  (Muratori,  Nov.  The*,  p.  1021, 
Nos.  2,  3;  Spon,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188),  with 
which  the  Gessoriexses  of  Pliny  may  perhaps 
have  some  connection.  Bersical  is  mentioned  on 
coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  Octogrsa  (prob.  Jm 
Granja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Segre  and  the 
Ebro)  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  61  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. 
pp.  450—453).  [P.  S.] 

ILE'SIUM.  [Eilesium.] 

I'LICI  or  1LLICI  (Itin.  Ant  p.  401  ;  'IXikAs 
9l  'lAAiicfj,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  62  :  Elche),  an  inland  city 
of  the  Contestani,  but  near  the  coast,  on  which  it 
had  a  pirt  {'IXKuctravbs  \ifi-fjy,  Ptol.  L  c.  §  14), 
lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Satnrni  and  Dianium,  which  was  called  Illici- 
tanus  Sinus.  The  city  itself  stood  at  the  distance 
of  52  M.  P.  from  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  (Itin.  AnL  p.  401),  and  was  a  Colonia 
immmU,  with  the  jus  Italicum  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Paul  us,  Dig.  viii.  de  Cens.).  Its  coins  are  extant 
of  the  period  of  the  empire  (Florez,  Med  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Sestini,  p.  166;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  45,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 
Pliny  adds  to  his  mention  of  the  place:  tn  earn 
crmiributmtur  Icositani.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
402,  403.)  [P.  S.] 

1  MENSES  ('lAte«,  Paus  ),  a  people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  that 
island.  Mela  calls  them  "  antiquissimi  in  ea  popu- 
lornm,"  and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  among  the 
"  cclehcrrimi  populorum"  of  Sardinia.  (Mel.  ii.  7. 
§  19  ;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  Pausanias,  who  terms 
them  *IAim,  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  a  Trojan 
origin,  and  derives  them  from  a  portion  of  the  com- 


panions of  Aeneas,  who  settled  in  the  island,  and 
remained  there  in  quiet  until  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Africans,  who  subsequently  occupied  th* 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  to  take  refuge  in  the  more  rugged 
and  inaccessible  mountain  districts  of  the  interior. 
(Paus.  x.  17.  §  7.)  This  tale  has  evidently  ori- 
ginated in  the  resemblance  of  th«  name  of  llienses,  in 
the  form  which  the  Romans  gave  it,  to  that  of  the 
Trojans;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  story  was  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
people  that  had  come  by  sea  dwelling  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  What  the  native  name  of  the  llienses 
was,  we  know  not,  and  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  real  origin  or  ethnical  affinities :  but  their 
existence  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conqnest,  is 
well  ascertained  ;  and  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  contending  against  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Their  first  insurrection,  in  b.c.  181,  was 
repressed,  rather  than  put  down,  by  the  praetor 
M.Pinarius;  and  in  B.C.  178,  the  llienses  and  Bslari, 
in  conjunction,  laid  waste  all  the  more  fertile  and 
settled  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  were  even  able  to 
meet  the  consul  Ti.Sempronius  Gracchus  in  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which,  however,  they  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
mission ;  and  their  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history.  (Liv.  xl.  19,34,  xli.  6,  12,  17.) 

The  situation  and  limits  of  the  territory  ocenpied 
by  the  llienses,  cannot  be  determined :  but  we  find 
them  associated  with  the  Balari  and  Corsi,  as  inha- 
biting tho  central  and  mountainous  districts  of  the 
island.  Their  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Many  writers  have  identified  the  llienses  with  the 
Iolaenses  or  Iolai,  who  are  also  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Sardinia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
really  the  same  people,  but  ancient  authors  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two.       [E.  H.  B.] 

IMG  A.  [Helice.] 

I'LIPA.  1.  ('iA.ira,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  seq. ; 
"lAAfiro  f}  Aa7*a  (urydArj,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13;  Uipa 
cognomine  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  the 
corrupt  reading  which  Sillig's  last  edition  retails 
for  want  of  a  better :  some  give  the  epithet  in  tho 
form  Ilpa  :  Harduin  reads  Ilia,  on  the  authority  ot 
an  inscription,  which  is  almost  certainly  spurious, 
ap.  Gruter,  pp.  351,305,  and  Muratori,  p.  1002X 
a  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis.  It  stood  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (Gmdalquivir),  700 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  the  point  up  to  which  the 
river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burthen, 
and  where  the  tides  were  no  longer  discernible. 
[Baetis.]  On  this  and  other  grounds  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Roman  ruins  near  Peiiafar. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Strab.  i.e.,  and  pp.174, 175;  Plin.  /. c;  Itin.  AnL 
p.  411;  Liv.  xxxv.   1;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  vii. 
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p.  822,  vol.  ix.  p.  24,  vol.  xii.  p.  52 ;  Morales, 
Antiff.  p.  88  ;  Mentelle,  Esp.  Anc.  p.  243  ;  Coins 
ap.  Flora,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  vol.  iij. 
p.  79  ;  Mkmnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  L  p.  28  ; 
Eckbel,  vol.  L  p.  22  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pU  1.  p.  374.) 
2.  [Ilipla.J  LP  S.] 

TL1FLA  (Coins  ;  Ilipa,  J/m.  AnL  p.  432 ; 
probably  the  'lAAfwouAa  of  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12: 
A'tfWa).  a  city  of  the  Turdctani,  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  high  road  from  Hispalis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (Caro,  Andg.  Bitp.  iii.  81  ; 
Coins  ap.  Florex,  Med.  voL  it  p.  47 1 ;  Mionnet, 
vol  L  p.  16,  Suppl.  vol  L  p.  29  ;  Sestini,  p.  58; 
Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  &} 

ILI'PULA.  1.  Sumamed  Lavs  by  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
a.  3),  and  Magna  by  Ptolemy  ('lAAhrouAa  p*y4Xn, 
iL  4.  §  12),  a  city  of  the  Turduli,  in  Baetica,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  perhaps  Loxa. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.) 

2.  Minor  (prob.  Olcera  or  Lepe  di  Rondo,  near 
Cormona),  a  tributary  town  of  the  Tuxdetani,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis.  (Plin.  UL  1.  s.  3 ;  Sestini,  Med.  Etp. 
p.  54.)  [P.  S.] 

ILI'PULA  MONS  ('U/irovXtt),  a  range  of  moun- 
ins  in  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  §  15),  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  others  the  Sierra  deAlhama 
o:  lbs  Alpujarrar.  [P.  S.] 

1LISSUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 
1LISTRA  CVutrrpa  :  IUisera),  a  town  in  Ly- 
es on  ia,  on  the  road  from  Laranda  to  Isaura,  which  is 
•■till  in  existence.  (HierocL  p.  675  ;  ConciL  Ephes. 
p.  534 ;  ConciL  Choked,  p.  674 :  Hamilton,  Researches, 
vul.ii.p.324 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  102.)  [L.  S.] 
IL1TUYIA  (Li\ti$vlas  wcAir,  Strab.  xviii.  p. 
817;  LiKvevlas,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  73),  a  town  of  the 
Egyptian  Heptaoomis,  30  miles  NE.  of  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  It  was  sitnated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  lat  25°  3'  N.  According  to  Plutarch  (Isis 
it  0»ir.  c.  73),  llithyia  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Bnbastis,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Taurian  ArtemiB, 
human  victims  were,  even  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  sacrificed.  A  bas-relief  (Minntoi,  p.  394, 
Mt].)  discovered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  EU 
A'ai,  representing  such  a  sacrifice,  seems  to  confirm 
Plutarch's  statement  The  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fice among  the  Aegyptians  is.  indeed,  called  in  ques- 
tko  by  Herodotus  (ii.  45);  yet  that  it  once  prevailed 
among  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Marietta's  state- 
ment of  a  king  named  Amotris  having  abolished  the 
cu4om,and  substituted  a  waxen  image  for  the  human 
victim,  (porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  p.  223;  Euseb. 
Proep.  Erang.  iv.  16;  com  p.  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621.) 
The  singularity  in  Plutarch's  story  is  the  recent 
date  of  the  imputed  sacrifices.  [W.  B.  D. j 

ILITURG1S.  [ItxrruBOts.] 
1XIUM,  I'LIOS  ("lAior,  17'lAiOf  :  EUL'lKuis, 
I  lAidt),  sometimes  also  called  Troja  (Tpolo), 
whence  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  called  Tp&t r, 
and  in  the  Latin  writers  Trojani.  The  existence  of 
this  city,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
Troy,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  the  simple 
fact  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  believed  to  have 
txkd  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
«fter  a  war  of  ten  years,  B.  c.  1 184.  Troy  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  country  called  Troas4  As  the 
city  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  inquiry,  both  in 
wdent  and  modern  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
fat  instance,  to  collect  and  analyse  the  statements 
«f  the  ancient  writers  ;  and  to  follow  up  this 
vol.  u. 
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sion  by  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  modern 
travellers  and  scholars  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
famous  city.  Our  most  ancient  authority  are  the 
Homeric  poems ;  but  we  must  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poet  in  every 
respect  as  a  careful  and  accurate  topographer ;  but 
that,  admitting  his  general  accuracy,  there  may  yet 
be  points  on  which  be  canaot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  it  had  been  his  professed  object  to  communicate 
information  on  the  topography  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Ilium  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
somewhat  above  the  plain  lietween  the  rivers  Sea- 
mander  and  Sixnow,  at  a  distance,  as  Strabo  asserts, 
of  42  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
IL  xx.  216,  fol. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596.)  That  it  was 
not  quite  in  the  plain  is  clear  from  the  epithets 
ip>tf*6*<T<ra,  anrtuni,  and  bstovkatra.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  rose  a  hill,  forming  a  branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  surmounted  by  the  acropolis,  called  Pcr- 
gamum  (to  Tltfryapoy,  Horn.  //.  iv.  508,  vi.  512  ; 
alsora  nipyupa,  Soph.  Phil.  347,  353,  611  ;  or, 
$  Mpyapos,  Horn.  //.  v.  446,  460.)  This  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  temples  of  the 
gods(/£  iv.  508,  v.  447,512,  vi.  88,  257,  xxii.  172, 
&c)y  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  (IL  vi.  317,  370,  512,  vii.  345). 
The  city  must  have  had  many  gates,  as  may  lie  in- 
ferred from  the  expression  woVat  wv\cu  (  //.  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name, 
vix,  the  Stfotal  wvAai,  which  led  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opposite  the 
acropolis  (IL  iii.  145,  149,  263,  vL  306,  392,  xvi. 
712,  &c.).  Tho  origin  of  this  name  of  the  u  left  pate" 
is  unknown,  though  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  the  heavens  were 
observed  ;  for,  during  this  process,  the  priest  turned 
his  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north-west  would 
be  on  his  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
to  in  the  Iliad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  llus,  Aesyetes, 
and  Myrine,  the  Scopie  and  Erinens,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probably  not  attempt  to  urge 
very  strongly  :  we  are,  in  fact,  prevented  from  at- 
tributing much  weight  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boasted 
that  they  could  show  close  to  their  walls  these  doubt- 
ful vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  Tho 
walls  of  Ilium  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  flanked  with  towers;  they  wero  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  (IL  i.  129,  ii. 
113,  288,  iii.  153,  384,  386,  vii.  452,  viii.  519). 
These  are  the  only  points  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  tho  Homeric  poems.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tradition,  as  already 
remarked,  about  B.  c.  1 184 ;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
of  a  new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  informed  when 
and  on  what  site  it  was  built.  Herodotus  (vii.  42) 
relates  that  Xerxes,  before  invading  Greece,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Pergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ;  but  this  does  not  quite  justify  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Ilium  was  then 
already  in  existence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  passage  is,  that  the  people  at  that  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  sites  of  the  anciont  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  states  that 
Ilium  was  restored  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the 
Lydian  kings ;  that,  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Persians :  and  both  Xenophon 
(UeUen.  L  1.  §  4)  and  Scylax  (p.  35)  seem  to  speak 
of  Ilium  as  a  town  actually  exiting  in  their  days. 
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It  is  also  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  > 
New  Ilium  did  exist,  and  was  inhabited  by  Acolians. 
(Dcmosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  671;  Arrian,  Anat>.  L  11. 
§  7  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  593,  foil.)  Tliis  new  town, 
which  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the  famous 
ancient  city,  was  not  more  than  12  stadia,  or  less 
than  two  English  miles,  distant  from  the  sea,  and  was 
built  upon  the  spur  of  a  projecting  edge  of  Ida, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Scam  and  er  and  Simois. 
It  was  at  first  a  place  of  not  much  importance  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  593,  601),  but  increased  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  was  successively  extended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Lysimachus,  and  Julius  O 
During  the  Mithridatic  War  New  Ilium 
by  Fimbria,  in  n.  c.  85,  on  which  occasion 
greatly.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  594 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  53; 
Lir.  EpiL  Ixxxiii.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  before  that  time,  by  one  Charidemus 
(Hut.  Bertor.  1. ;  Polyaen.  Hi.  14)  :  but  we  neither 
know  when  this  happened,  nor  who  this  Charidemus 
was.  Sulla,  however,  favoured  the  town  extremely, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  rose,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  considerable  prosperity,  and  enjoyed 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  These  were 
the  advantages  which  the  place  owed  to  the  tradition 
that  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  Troy :  for,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that 
no  ancient  author  of  Greece  or  Koine  ever  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Old  and  New  Ilium  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Strabo,  who 
adopted  his  views  ;  and  that,  even  afterwards,  the 
pondtt  belief  among  the  people  of  Ilium  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world  generally,  remained  as 
firmly  established  as  if  the  criticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  had  never  lieen  beard  of.  These  critics 
were  led  to  look  for  Old  Ilium  farther  inland,  because 
they  considered  the  space  between  New  Ilium  and  the 
coast  far  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  exploits  described  in  the  Iliad  ;  and,  although 
they  are  obliged  to  own  that  not  a  vestige  of  Old 
Ilium  was  to  bo  seen  anywhere,  yet  they  assumed 
that  it  must  have  !>ecn  situated  about  42  stadia  from 
the  sea -coast.  They  accordingly  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  IXlMfV  ku-hv. 
i  nis  view,  wim  us  assumption  ot  IM  ana  Aew  mum 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difficulties  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  ;  for 
the  spaee  will  Btill  be  found  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demands  of  the  poet  what  can  be 
demanded  only  of  a  geographer  or  an  historian.  On 
these  grounds  we,  in  common  with  the  general  belief 
of  all  antiquity,  which  has  also  found  able  advocates 
among  modern  critics,  assume  that  Old  and  New 
Ilium  occupied  the  same  site.  The  statements  in 
the  Iliad  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this  view 
will  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  entirely  legendary  story,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned about  geographical  accuracy. 

The  site  of  New  Ilium  (according  to  our  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Ilium)  is  acknowledged  by 
all  modern  inquirers  and  travellers  to  he  the  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  Kissarlik,  between  the 
villages  of  Kum-kioi,  KaUifatli,  and  Tchiblak, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Simois  onee  joined 
the  Scamander.  Than  who  maintain  that  Old  Ilium 
was  situated  in  a  different  locality  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  agree  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  actual 
site,  it  being  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  spot 
agreeing  in  every  particular  with  the  poet's  descrip- 
the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ilium,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  article  Tko; 
(Comp.  Spohn,  de  AgroTrojano,  Lipsiae,  1814, 8v« 
Rennell,  Observations  on  the  Topograplty  of  tk 
Plain  of  Troy,  London,  18 14, 4to.;  Choiseul-Gouihcr, 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  Paris.  1820,  vol.iL 
p.  17 7,  full.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  275,  folk;  Grate 
HuL  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  folk ;  Eckcnbrecher, 
titer  die  Lage  des  Ilomerischen  Won,  Rhcin.  Mus. 
Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—49,  where  a  very  good  plan 
of  the  district  of  Ikon  is  given.  See  also,  Welcker, 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  folk;  C.  Maclaren, 
Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War, 
Edinburgh,  1822;  Mauduit,  Decouvertes  dans  la 
Troiade,  fa  Paris  &  Londrcs,  1 840.)      [L.  S.] 


coin  or  rune. 

ILLI'BERIS  ('lkAi€*f>lt,  Ptok  ii.  4.  §  11),  or 
ILLI'BERI  LIBERINI  (Plin.  Hi.  I.  s.  3),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in  Hisrama  Baetica, 
l*tweon  the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  the 
Elibyrgo  ('EAitftyr/n)  of  Stephanus  Byzautinus. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  277,  No.  3  ;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  v.  p.  4,  vol.  xii.  p.  81  ;  Mentelle,  Geogr.  Comp. 
Esp.  Mod.  p.  163  ;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  iu. 
p.  75  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 


COM  OF  ILLIUEK1S  (iM  SPAIX). 

ILLI'BERIS  or  ILLIBERRIS  C\kie*pit\  at 
in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  Sard  ones,  or  Sordi, 
in  Gallia  Aquitania.  The  first  place  that  Hannibal 
came  to  after  passing  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
was  Illiberis.  (Li v.  xxi.  24.)  He  must  have  pas.<*d 
by  BeUegarde.  Illiberis  was  near  a  small  river  Hu- 
berts, which  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  the 
Ruscino,  which  had  also  on  it  a  town  named  Ruscino. 
(Strab.  p.  182.)  Mela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
speak  of  Illiberis  as  having  once  been  a  great  place, 
but  in  tlieir  time  being  decayed.  The  road  in  the 
Antonine  Din.  from  Arelatc  {Aries)  through  tbe 
Pyrenees  to  Juncaria  passes  from  Ruscino  (Castel- 
Rousillon)  to  Ad  Centuriones,  and  onuts  Illiberis; 
but  the  Table  places  Illiberis  between  Ruscino  and 
Ad  Centcnarium,  which  is  the  same  place  as  tbe 
Ad  Centuriones  of  the  Itin.  [Ckntciuones,  Aix] 
Illiberis  is  Elne,  on  the  river  Tech. 

Illiberis  or  Illiberris  is  an  Iberian  name.  There 
is  another  place,  Climberris,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  has  the  same  termination. 
[Aubci.]  It  is  said  that  berri,  in  the  Basque, 
means  "  a  town."  The  site  of  Illiberis  is  fixed  at 
Elne  by  the  Itins.;  and  we  find  an  explanation  of 
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the  name  Ehe  in  the  fret  that  either  the  name  of 
Illiberis  was  changed  to  Helena  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
was  a  camp  or  stat  ion  wxs  it.  Constuns  was  mur- 
dered by  Magnentius  "  not  far  from  the  Hispaniae, 
in  a  castrum  named  Helena."  (Eutrop.  z.  9.)  Vic- 
tor's Epitome  (c.  41)  describes  Helena  as  a  town 
very  near  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  Zosimus  has  the 
same  (ii.  42;  and  Orosius,  vii.  29).  It  U  said  by 
s.'n>o  writers  that  Helena  wis  so  named  after  the 
place  was  restored  by  Constantino's  mother  Helena, 
or  by  Constantine,  or  by  some  of  bis  children;  but 
the  evidence  of  this  is  not  given.  The  river  of  Uli- 
beris is  the  Ticms  of  Mela,  and  Tbcum  of  Pliny, 
now  the  Ttch.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (it  10)  the 
name  of  the  river  is  written  Illeri*. 

Some  geographers  have  supposed  Uliberis  to  be 
CoUburt,  near  Port  Vendre,  which  is  a  plain  mis- 
take. [G.  L.] 

ILLICI.  [Iucl] 

ILLIPULA.  [Iupitla.] 

ILLITURGIS,  ILITURGIS,  or  ILITUBGI  (pro- 
bably the  'l\ovpyls  of  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  9,  as  well  as  the 
l\ovpy*'ia  of  Polybius,  ap.  Stepb.  B.  ».  v.,  and  the 
lAvpyia  of  Appian,  IJisp.  32 :  Eth.  IUargitani), 
s  considerable  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
Utter,  and  five  days'  march  from  Carthago  Nova. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  like  its  neighbours,  Castulo  and  Mentesa, 
and  endured  two  sieges  by  the  Carthaginians,  b"th 
of  which  were  raised ;  but,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  two  Scipios,  the  people  of  Illiturgis  and  Castulo 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  former  adding  to 
their  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  putting  to 
death  the  Romans  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge. 
At  least  soch  is  the  Roman  version  of  their  offence, 
for  which  a  truly  Roman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
Publius  Scipio,  B.C.  206.  After  a  defence,  such  as 
might  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
to  national  fortitude,  the  city  was  otormed  and  burnt 
o»r  tbe  slaughtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
children  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49, 
xxhr.  41,  xx vi.  17,  41,  xxviii.  19,  20.)  Ten  years 
later  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  again  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  and  taken  with  tbe  slaughter  of  all 
iu  adnlt  male  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  10.)  Under 
the  Human  empire  it  was  a  considerable  city,  with 
the  Mrname  of  Forum  Juuum.  Its  site  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andujar, 
»here  tbe  church  of  S.  Potenciana  now  stands,  (/fro. 
Ant  p.  403  ;  Pun.  iu.  I.  s.  3 ;  Priscian.  vi.  p.  682, 
ti.  Putsch ;  Morales,  Antig.  p.  56,  b. ;  Mentelle. 
£»/>.  Mod.  p.  183  ;  Laborde,  Itin.  vol  ii.  p.  1 13  ; 
>'l"rei,  Etp.  S.  vol  xii.  p.  369  ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez, 
Mtd.  toL  iii.  p.  81  ;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  16  ;  Sestini, 
P-  W ;  Eckbel,  vol.  L  p.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
P-  38ft)  [P.S.] 

ILLURCO  or  ILURCO,  a  town  in  tbe  W.  part 
if  Hi*pania  Baetica,  near  Pinot,  on  the  river  Cu- 
WZm.  (lnscr.  op.  Grutcr,  pp.  235,  406  ;  Moratori, 
P-  1W1.  No*.  2,  3  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  98 ; 
Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  ii.  p.  472 ; 
JEonort,  voLi.  p.  17;  Sestini,  Med.  I$p.  p.  57; 
Eckhel.  voL  L  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ILLl'RGAVONEXSES.  [Ilercaosks.] 

ILLYRIA,  [IiATRicuM-J 

ILLY'RICOM  (to  ,IAAi»p«oV:  Eth.  and  Adj. 
lAAiipw",  'lAAupucds,  IUyriue,  Ulyricus),  the  eastern 
ws*t  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

1  The  Name.  — The  Greek  name  is  Hayru 
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('IXXvpts,  Heeat  Fr.  65;  Polyb.  iu.  16;  Strab.  ii. 
pp.  108,  123,  129,  vii.  p.  317;  Dionya.  Per.  96: 
Herod ian,  vi.  7;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3;  Ptol.  viii.  7. 
§  1),  but  the  more  ancient  writers  usually  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  oi  'lAAfyuot  (eV  roit  lAAw- 
plois,  Herod,  i.  196,  iv.  49;  Scyl.  pp.  7,  10).  Tbe 
name  Illyria  ('iAAvpi'a)  very  rarely  occurs.  (Steph. 
B. ».  r.;  Prop.  i.  8.  2.)  By  the  Latin  writers  H 
generally  went  under  the  name  of  "Illyricum" 
(Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  35,  iii.  7  ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  10.  §  7; 
Cic  ad  ACL  x.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  18,  26;  Ovid,  TruL  I 
3.  121;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13;  Tac  Ann.  I  5,  46,  ii. 
44,  53,  Bisk  i.  2,  9,  76  ;  Flor.  i.  18,  iv.  2;  Just 
vii.  2;  Suet.  Tib.  16;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  109),  and  the 
general  assent  of  geographers  has  given  currency  to 
this  form. 

2.  Extent  and  Limit*.  — The  Roman  Iliyricom 
was  of  very  different  extent  from  the  Ulyris  or  oi 
IWvpmi  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  the  same 
at  all  times,  but  most  be  con>idered  simply  as  an 
artificial  and  geographical  expression  for  the  bor- 
derers who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  tbe  junction  of  that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  sea,  to 
the  estuaries  of  the  river  Po.  The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  account  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  coast  is  Scylax;  according  to  whom  (c.  19 — 27) 
the  IUyrians,  properly  so  called  (for  the  Liburnianv 
and  Istrians  beyond  them  are  excluded),  occupy  the 
sea-coast  from  Liburnia  to  the  Chaonians  of  Epirus. 
The  Bulini  were  the  northernmost  of  these  triors,  and 
the  Amantini  the  southernmost  Herodotus  (i.  196) 
includes  under  the  name,  the  Hencti  or  Veneti,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  in  another  passage  (iv. 
49)  he  places  the  IUyrians  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Aforava  in  Servia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallic  invasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribes  into  soch  confusion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  harmonise  the  statements  of  tbe 
Peri  pi  us  of  Scylax,  or  the  far  later  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  with  the  descriptions  in  Strabo  and  the  Roman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  tbe  Gauls, 
Appian  Itas  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  IUyrians.  A  legend  which  he  records 
(Illyr.  1)  makes  Celt  us,  Illyrius,  and  Gala,  to  have 
been  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Cyclops  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  the  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Bon,  the  Scordi&ci,  and 
tbe  Taurisci)  among  the  IUyrians :  tbe  Iapodes,  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are  described  by  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  Celts,  half  IUyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  earliest 
times,  Illyrkum  was  the  coast  between  the  Nam 
(A'erelra)  and  the  DrUo  (Drin),  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  tbe  TriballL  At  a  later  period  it  comprised  all 
the  various  tribes  from  the  Celtic  Taurisci  to  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
MucMa,  including  the  Veneti,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Dardani,  Autariatae,  and  many  others.  This 
is  Illyricuro  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
ancient  writers  till  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era:  as,  for  instance,  in  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313 — 319), 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Tacitus  {Hist. 
i.  2,  9,  76,  ii.  86;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  16),  iu  his 
account  of  the  civU  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  boundary  of  Rome  reached  to 
the  Danube,  the  "  Ulyricus  Limes"  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  "  Scriptorea  Historiae  Augustae  "),  or 
"  Illyrian  frontier,"  compriHod  the  following  pro- 
vinces :—  Noricum,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pauounia 
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Inferior,  Moesia  Snpcrior,  Moesia  Inferior,  Dacia,  and  ] 
Thrace.  This  division  continued  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  severed  from  it  Lower  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  but  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Tbessaly,  Achaia, 
Old  and  New  Epirus,  Praevalitana,  and  Crete,  At 
this  period  it  waa  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
tlie  Roman  empire  under  a  "  Praefectus  Praetorio,n 
and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  is  used  by  the 
later  writers,  such  as  Sextus  Rufus,  the  "  Auctor 
Notitiae  Dignitatum  Imperii,''  Zosimus,  Jornandes, 
and  others.    At  the  final  division  of  the 


pire,  the  so-called  "  Ulyricum  Orientale,"  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thcssaly,  Epirus,  Hellas, 
New  Epirus,  Crete,  and  Praevalitana, was  incorporated 
with  the  Lower  Empire;  while  "  Ulyricum  Occi- 
dentale  "  was  united  with  Rome,  and  embraced  No- 
ricum,  Paunonia,  Dalmatia,  Savia,  and  Valeria 
Bipensis. 

A.  Iixtris  Barbara  or  Romana,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Arsia  (Arsa),  and 
bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the  Drilo,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Savus ;  consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia,  all  Dalmatia,  the  Herzegovina, 
Monte-Negro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  part  of  A  Ibania. 

Illyris  Rotnana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iapydla,  extending  S.  as  far  I 
as  the  Tedanius  (Zermagna);  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  (La  Kerba)  j 
was  called  Libdrxia,  or  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
what  was  once  Venetian  Dalmatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dalmatak  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilurus  or  Nestus:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titius.  A  list  of  the  towns  will  be 
found  under  the  several  heads  of  Iapydia,  Li- 
burnia,  and  Dalmatia. 

B.  Illyris  Graeca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  Epirus  Nova,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Epirus  Proper.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Roman  Ulyricum  and  Mount  Scor- 
dus,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epirus, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Albania,  Next  to 
the  frontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  small  town  of  Aman- 
ita, and  the  people  of  the  Amaxtia.ns  and  Bul- 
liones.  They  are  followed  by  the  Taulantii, 
who  occupied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aous  —  the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Larmon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
far  as  Epidamnus.  The  chief  towns  of  this  country 
were  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus  or  Dykkiia- 
Chium.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier, there  is  a  considerable  lake,  Lacus  Lyciinitis, 
from  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
atjes  there  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  of 
Achrida,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Lychnidus,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian 
empire,  when  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolia,  and  comprised  S.  Dlyricnm, 
Epirus,  Acaniania,  Aetolia,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Dassaretab  dwelt 
there ;  the  neighbouring  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Autariatak,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  their  country  in  the  time  of  Cassander,  when 
they  removed  as  fugitives  with  tbeir  women  and 
children  into  Macedonia.  The  Ardiaei  and  Par- 
thiki  dwelt  N.  of  the  Antariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  during  the  Roman  period. 
Scodra  {Scutari),  in  later  times  the  capital  of 
Praevalitana,  was  unknown  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Roman  Ulyricum;  as  Lissvs,  which  waa  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  waa  fixed  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  border  town  of  the  lllyrians  in  the 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  communication  in  this 
Ulyricum  waa  kept  up  by  the  Via  Candavia  or 
Egnatia,  the  great  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East — Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  road  of  soch  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  re- 
marks {North.  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  311),  and  on 
which  the  distance  had  been  marked  with  mile- 
stones soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  au- 
thority; but  it  probably  shared  the  fate  of  many 
other  great  establishments  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  when  it  became  as  much  the 
concern  of  the  Byzantine  as  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. This  fact  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Itineraries ;  for  though  Lychnidus,  Heracleia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candavian 
Way  described  by  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 
323),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyr- 
rhachium  and  Tbessalonica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  Une  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusus),  there  appears  to  have  been  a  choice  of  routes 
over  the  ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of 
Ulyricum  and  Maccdouia.  By  comparing  the  An- 
toninc  Itinerary,  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  i 
in  Ulyricum  is  obtained:  — 
Dyrrhaehium  or  Apollonia. 
Ciodiana 

Scam  pa e     -  -  -  Elbassan. 

Trajectus  Genusi     -  -  Skumbi  river. 

Ad  Dianam 
Candavia 
Tres  Tabernae 

Pons  Servilii  et  Claudanum  -  The  Drin  at  Stmga. 
Patrae  „ 
Lychnidus  -  Akridha, 
Brucida 
Scirtiana 
Castra 
Nicaea 
Heracleia 

3.  Physical  Geography,  —  The  lllyrian  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  Dalmatia  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Prolog,  and  partly  under  other  names 
(Mons  Albius,  Bebins),  branches  off  in  Carniola 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  Veuetia, 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aquileia  near  Trieste,  and 
forms  Istria.  After  passing  through  Istria  as  a  lofty 
mountain,  though  not  reaching  the  snow  line,  and 
traversing  Dalmatia,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia, 
it  extends  into  A  Ibania,  It  is  a  limestone  rang?, 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation, much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque coast  runs  out  into  many  promontories,  and 
is  flanked  by  numerous  islands. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  originated  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lower  grounds  by  some  violent 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  water. 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  termi- 
nating in  Punta  delia  Planca,  they  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups,  which  the  Greek  geographers 
called  Absyktides  and  Lwurmdes.  They  trend 
N\V.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  and  form 
various  fine  cliam  cls,  called  M  canale,"  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  island  :  these  being  bold, 
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with  scarcely  a  hidden  danger,  give  ships  a  secure 
passage  between  them.  Cherto,  Otero,  Lustin,  San- 
sego  (Abayrtides),  abound  with  fossil  bones.  The 
boot-breccia  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  the  same 
conglomerate  with  those  of  Gibraltar,  Cerigo,  and 
other  places  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Libomian 
group  (AiSvpwiSts  v^ooi,  Strab.  U.  p.  124,  vii. 
pp.  315,  317;  «  Liburnicae  Insulae,"  Plin.  iiL  30), 
Lissa  (Gro*Mo),  Bhattia  (Brazza),  Is&a  (Lissa), 
Mklita  (Mtlada),  Corcyra  Nigra  (Curzola), 
Pharos  (Lama)  and  Olynta  (Solta),  have  good 
porta,  but  are  badly  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 
nod  are  not  fertile.  The  mountainous  tract,  though 
industriously  cultivated  towards  the  shore,  is  for 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (/.  c), 
wild,  rugged,  and  barren.  The  want  of  water  and 
the  arid  s>oil  make  Dalmatia  unfit  for  agriculture ; 
and  therefore  of  old,  tills  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  excellency  and  number  of  the  harbours,  made  the 
natives  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 
enterprise.  A  principal  feature  of  the  whole  range 
is  that  called  Monte-Negro  (  Czernagora),  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  cretaceous  or  Mediterranean  limestone, 
so  extensively  developed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 
The  general  height  is  about  3000  feet,  with  a  few 
higher  summits,  and  the  slopes  are  gentle  in  the 
direction  of  tho  inclination  of  the  "  strata,"  with 
precipices  at  the  outcroppings,  which  give  a  fine 
variety  to  the  scenery. 

There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  tbe  Nympbaeum  near  Apollonia,  celebrated  for 
the  names  that  rose  continually  from  it,  has  probably 
no  reference  to  anything  of  a  volcanic  nature,  but  is 
connected  with  the  beds  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral 
pitch,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  num- 
lanlitic  limestone  of  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Middle  Albania, 
or  the  lllyrian  territory,  N.  of  Epirus,  is,  especially 
in  iu  N.  portion,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  some 
places  even  low  and  unwholesome,  as  far  as  Aulox 
(Valona  or  Avlona),  where  it  suddenly  becomes 
ru?ged  and  mountainous,  with  precipitous  cliffs 
descending  rapidly  towards  tbe  sea.    This  is  the 
Kkiaara  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
by  ancient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Ceraunian  promon- 
tory.  The  interior  of  this  territory  was  much  su- 
perior to  N.  Illyricum  in  productiveness:  though 
Mountainous,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  plains  for 
cultivation.    The  sea-ports  of  Epidamnus  and  Apol- 
Ifioia  introduced  the  luxuries  of  wine  and  oil  to  the 
barbarians;  whose  chiefs  learnt  also  to  value  the 
woven  fabrics,  tbe  polished  and  carved  metallic 
*ork,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
wis  furnished  them  by  Grecian  artisans.    Salt  fish, 
tad,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inland  rc- 
uknts  «n  lakes  like  that  of  Lychnidus,  salt  itself, 
was  imported.    In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  those  precious  commodities,  cattle  and  slaves. 
Silver  mines  were  also  worked  at  Damastium. 
Wax  and  hooey  were  probably  articles  of  export  ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  tliat  the  natural  products  of  11- 
ijria  were  carefully  sought  out,  when  wo  find  a 
species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
Mot  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  special  flavour  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  aromatic 
ugnrnt.    Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
only  tended  to  civilise  the  S.  Illyrians  beyond  their 
Northern  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of 
offering  human  sacrifices ;  bat  through  tbe  intro- 


duction of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  acquainted 
with  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  lllyrian  Enchelees  professed  to  trace 
their  descent.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1 — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  L  pp.  38 — 42 ;  J.  F.  Neigebaur, 
Die  Svdslaven,  Leipzig,  1851;  Niebuhr,  LecL  on 
Etknog.  and  Gecg.  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 314;  Smyth, 
The  Mediterranean,  pp.  40—45  ;  Hahn,  Albane- 
tische  Studien,  Wien,  1854.) 

4.  Race  and  National  Character. — Sufficient  is 
not  known  either  of  tho  language  or  customs  of  the 
Illyrians,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  most  accurate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a  separate  nation,  or  group 
of  nations,  from  both  the  Thracians  and  Epirots. 

The  ancient  Illyrians  are  unquestionably  tbe  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
Turks  44  Arnauts,"  and  by  themselves Skipctarea," 
which  means  in  their  language  "  mountaineers,"  or 
"  dwellers  on  rocks,"  and  inltabit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  They  have  a  pe- 
culiar language,  and  constitute  a  particular  race, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  on  them  towards  the  N.  The  an- 
cients, as  has  been  observed,  distinguished  the  Il- 
lyrians from  the  Epirots,  and  have  given  no  intima- 
tions that  they  were  in  any  way  connected.  But 
the  Albanians,  who  inhabit  both  Illyricum  and 
Epirus,  are  one  people,  whose  language  is  only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  Illyrians 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  who  settled  in  Dalmatia.  Driven  oot  from 
their  old  territories,  they  extended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  xiany  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  them  in  former  times,  and 
have  swallowed  up  tbe  Epirots,  and  extinguished 
their  language.  According  to  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  31)  the  modem  Albanian  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Ptolemy  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  recognised. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  §  23)  a  tribe  called  Amiam 
('AXSayol)  and  a  town  Albanopoijh  ('Ak€a- 
roVoAis),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Ionian 
aea ;  and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albunopolis  is  connected,  it  appears  clearly  to  have 
been  in  tbe  S.  part  of  the  lllyrian  territory,  and  in 
modern  Albania,  There  arc  no  means  of  forming  a 
conjecture  how  the  name  of  this  obscure  tribe  camo 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a  nation.  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  languago  is  that  of 
F.  Kitter  von  Xy lander  (Die  Sprache  der  Albanesen 
oder  Skhipetarcn,  1835),  who  has  elucidated  this 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facts  upon  a 
firm  basis.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  which 
Xy  lander  arrived  will  be  found  in  Prichard  (The 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477— 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  the  name 
Illyrians,  the  Slavonian  language  spoken  in  Dalmatia, 
especially  at  Jiagusa,  is  al&o  called  lllyrian ;  and 
this  designation  has  acquired  general  currency  ;  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Illyrians  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Slave 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  resembled  tho 
Thracians  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315 ;  Herod,  v.  6) :  the 
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custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to 
have  a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  eighth  year 
(Strab.  /.  c),  resembled  the  well-known  practice  of 
the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilised  life.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylaz  (£  c.)  speaks  of  the  great 
influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose  Uvea,  in 
consequence,  be  describes  as  highly  licentious.  The 
Illyrian,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Skipetar,  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire ;  and  rushed  to  battle, 
cl-eying  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  craving,  for 
booty.  But  as  soon  as  the  feeling  was  satisfied,  or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol  vi.  p.  609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalanx,  nor  were  they  merely 
ty\ol ;  they  rather  funned  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  the  phalanx.  Their  arms  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  ("pel- 
tastae ") ;  the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
ftdxmpa,  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked (Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  495),—"  The 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  civilisation,  have  remained  per- 
petually barbarian."  But  Scymnus  of  Chios  (comp. 
Arnold,  vol.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  Illyrians 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  calk  them 
"  a  religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
loving  to  bo  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
soberly."  After  the  Roman  conquest,  and  during  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  civilised  as  most  other 
peoples  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diocletian  and  St  Jerome  were  both  Illyrians.  And 
the  palace  at  Spalato  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
arch  and  the  column;  and  the  modern  history  of  the 
eastern  Bhores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
tions established  by  Ueraclius  with  the  Serbs  or 
AV.  Slaves,  who  moved  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannats,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Rascia,  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some  centuries  a 
political  position  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narcnta,  who  had  a  republican  form 
of  government,  once  disputed  the  away  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians ;  Ragusa,  which  sent 
her  Argosies  (Ragosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  Heraclius  were  likely  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  (Comp.  Finlay,  Greece  under  die 
Romans,  p.  409.) 

5.  History. — The  Illyrians  do  not  appear  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Brasidas  and 
Pcrdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
troops.  (Thuc.  iv.  124 — 128.)  Nothing  is  heard  of 
these  barbarians  afterwards,  till  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cursions were  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conquered.  Their  collision  with  the  Mace- 
donians appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
circumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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more  northerly  Illyrians,  and  driving  them  farther 
to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  Illyrians,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  kingdom,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  had  extended  themselves 
over  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains  of  W.  Macedonia 
(Diod.  xvi  4 ;  Tbeopomp.  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ;  Cic 
de  Of.  ii.  1 1 ;  Phot  BibL  p.  530,  ed.  Bekker;  Liban. 
Oral,  xxviii.  p.  632).  As  soon  as  the  young  Philip 
of  Macedon  came  to  the  throne,  he  attacked  that 
hereditary  enemies  B.  c.  360,  and  pushed  bis  suc- 
cesses so  vigorously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  E.  of  Lycbnidus.  (Comp.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  302 — 304.)  A  state 
was  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
Ragusa,  but  the  real  Illyrian  pirates  with  whom  the 
Hoi  nans  came  in  collision,  must  have  occupied  the 
N.  of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a  maritime  power; 
but  by  B.C.  233  the  Illyrians  had  become  farmid.it  ie 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  distorting 
the  navigation  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  Illyrians, 
demanding  reparation:  she  replied,  that  piracy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoys 
murdered.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ;  Appian,  Jllyr.  7 ;  Zonar. 
viii.  19  ;  comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  11.)  A  Roman  army 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Illyrians  upon  honourable 
terms,  while  the  Greek  states  of  Corcyra,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus,  received  their  liberty  as  a  gift  from 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Teuta,  the  traitor  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  made  himself  guardian  of  Pineus,  eon  of 
Agron,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  Illyri- 
cum  :  thinking  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  ventured  on  several 
piratical  acta.  This  led  to  the  Second  Illyrian  War, 
B.C.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  niyricum.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16, 18  ;  Liv.  xxiu  33;  App,  /Uyr.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  5  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46, 151;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pineus 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Scerdilaidas  by  his  son  Plouratus,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause  during  the  Macedonian 
War,  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  196  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lychnidos  and  theParthini, 
which  had  before  belonged  to  Macedon  Li  (Polyb. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  4;  Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxxiL 
34.)  In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  tho  last  king  of 
Illyricum,  the  Dalmatae  revolted,  B.  c.  180  ;  and 
tho  praetor  L.  Anicius,  entering  Illyricum,  finished 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  capital 
Scodra  (/vufart),  into  which  Gentius  had  thrown 
himself,  B.C.  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  30 
— 32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  IUyr.  9;  Eutrop.  iv.  6.) 
Illyricum,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iaptdia, 
and  LinuBViA,  is  given  under  those  heads. 

In  b.  c.  27  Illyricum  was  under  tho  rule  of  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Casa.  liii. 
12):  but  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  strong  force  in  the  country  ;  and  in  B.  c. 
11  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  for  "  hiatus  " 
("  leg.  pro.  pr."  Orolli,  Inscr.  no.  2365,  comp.  no. 
3128;  Tac  Hist.  ii.  86;  Marquardt  ">  Becker's 
Rim.  Alt.  vol.  iiL  pt  i.  pp.  110 — 115).  A  large 
region,  extending  far  inland  towards  the  valley  of 
tho  Sowjand  the  Drove,  contained  bodies  of  soldiery, 
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who  were  stationed  in  the  strong  links  of  the  chain 
of  military  posts  which  was  scattered  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Danube.  Inscriptions  are  extant 
<a  which  the  records  of  its  occupation  by  the  7th 
aod  llth  legions  can  still  be  read.  (Orelli,  nqs. 
3452.  3553,  4995,  4996;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
16;  Tac  .-Inn.  iv.  5,  Hist  ii.  II.  85.)  There  was 
at  that  time  no  seat  of  government  or  capital  ;  but 
the  province  was  divided  into  regions  called  "  con- 
:  *  each  region,  of  which  there  were  three, 
from  the  towns  of  Scakdona,  Saloxa,  and 
N  aeon  a,  was  subdivided  into  numerous  "  decu- 
riae."  Thus  Umj  "  conventus "  of  Salona  bad  382 
«*  dccuriae.n  (Win.  iii.  26.)  Iadera,  Salona, 
N  a  bos  a,  and  Epidaurus,  were  Roman  "  colon  Iae;** 
Apollosia  and  Cobcyra,  *'  civitates  liberae." 
(Appun,  IUyr.  8;  Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  "  pro-praetor,"  or  "  legatus does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Illyricum, 
but  merely  over  the  maritime  portion.  The  inland 
district  either  had  its  own  governor,  or  was  under 
the  prae&ct  of  Pannonia.  Salona  in  later  times  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  province  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15 ; 
Hierocles),  and  the  governor  was  styled  "  praeses." 
(Orelii,  nos.  1098,  3599.)  The  most  notable  of 
were  Dion  Cassins  the  historian,  and  his  fathor 
Cassias  Apronianns. 

The  warlike  youth  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatta 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the 
legions  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  peasants  of  Illyricum,  who  bad  already  given 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus  to  the  sinking  em- 
pire, achieved  the  work  of  rescuing  it  by  tho  eleva- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  the  imperial 
purple.   (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xiii.) 

After  the  final  division  of  the  empire,  Marcellinns, 
*  Patrician  of  the  West,"  occupied  the  maritime 
portion  of  W.  Hlyricuro,  and  built  a  fleet  which 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  [Daijia- 
tia.]  E.  Illyricum  appears  to  have  suffered  so 
much  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  and  the  op- 
pressions of  Alaric,  who  was  declared,  A.  D.  398, 
its  master-general  (comp.  Claudian,  in  Eulrnp.  ii. 
216,  dt  Bell.  Get.  535),  that  there  is  a  law  of 
Theodosius  II.  which  exempts  the  cities  of  Illyricum 
from  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  tho  public 
spectacles  at  Constantinople.  (Theod.  cod.  x.  tit  8. 
s.  7.)  But  though  Mifiering  from  these  inroads, 
casual  encounters  often  h bowed  that  the  people  were 
not  destitute  of  courage  and  military  skill.  Attila 
himself  the  terror  of  both  Goths  and  Romans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azimus,  a  frontier  for- 
tresa  of  Illyricum.  (Priscus,  p.  143,  ed.  Bonn; 
com  p.  Gibbon,  c  xxxiv. ;  Finlay,  Grrece  under  the 
Romans,  p.  203.)  Tho  coasts  of  Illyricum  were 
considered  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  rich  produce  transported  by  the 
caravans  which  reached  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  was  then  conveyed  to  Constantinople  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  W.  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
the  two  points  of  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium, 
the  two  cities  which  commanded  the  extremities  of 
the  usual  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Adriatic.  (Tafel.  de  Thessalonica,  p.  221;  Hull- 
man,  Gtsehlck.  de*  Byzantitchen  Handcls,  p.  76.) 
The  open  country  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
the  E.  Slaves,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  Egnatia  ;  but  none  of 
these  settlements  were  allowed  to  interfere  witii  the 
a,  without  which  the  trade  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  lost  to  tho  Greeks.  Hc- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  circumscribing  the  ravages 
of  tho  northern  enemies  of  the  empire,  occupied  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrhachium,  with  colonies 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Hellenic  population  of  the 
South.  The  singular  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  are  not  among  the  least  of  the 
elements  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  modern  Greek  nation.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ILORCI.  [Euocroca.] 

ILU'CIA.  lOltETAKI.] 

ILURATUM  ('lAofyarw,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  pro- 
bably somewhat  to  the  N.  of  Kaffa.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ILURCA'ONES.  [Ilercaones.] 

1LURCIS.  [Graccurris.] 

ILURGEIA,  ILURGIS.  [Ilutumb.] 

IMTRGETAE.  [Ilkrcktks.] 

ILURO,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesarangnsta,  in 
Spain,  to  Bcnehannum.  [Bexeilaumum.J  Iluro 
is  between  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca]  and  Beneharmnm. 
The  modem  site  of  lluro  is  Oleron,  which  is  the 
same  name.  Oleron  is  in  the  department  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  at  the  junction  of  the  Core  dAspe,  the 
river  of  Aspaluca,  and  the  Gave  dOssau,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Gave  dOUnm.  Gave  is  the 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river- valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  Notitia  of  Gallia,  Iluro  is  the  Civitas 
'Elloronensinm.  The  place  was  a  bishop's  see  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.    [G.  L.] 

I'LURO.  1.  {Mora),  a  city  of  Baetica,  situated 
on  a  hill  (Inscr.  op.  Carter,  Travels,  p.  161 ;  L'kert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  358.) 

2.  [Laektahi.] 

ILU'ZA  (Ta*lAoi;Ca),atown  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  very  late  writers, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  Aludda  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  and  Acmonia,  25  Roman  .mil«  to  the  cast  of 
the  latter  town.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bndiop.  (Hierocl.  p.  667;  Confil.  Constant,  iii.  p. 
534.)  [L.  S.] 

ILVA  Cl\oia,  PtoL:  Elba),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aetmaua  (AlflaA/a,  Strab.,  Diod.;  Ai'&CAeio,  Ps. 
Arist.,  Philist.  ap.  Slejtk.  B.)t  an  islnnd  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  oppo- 
site to  the  headland  and  city  of  Populoninm.  It 
is  much  the  most  important  of  the  uplands  in  this 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland, 
being  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  mountains  which  compose  it,  and  which  rise  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  above  3000  feet,  being 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  breadth 
in  some  places  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Roman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  from  Popu- 
loninm at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (near  Piombino) 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodorus  as  100  stadia  (12  J  miles),  and  by  Strabo, 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  less  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  12;  McL  ii.  7.  §  19;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §  6;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
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iv.  654.)  Dva  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is  at  tie  present  day,  for  it*  iron  mines; 
these  were  probably  worked  from  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Tyrrhenians  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  were 
already  noticed  by  Hecataeus,  who  called  the  island 
AlBdX-q  :  indeed,  its  Greek  name  was  generally  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  smoke  (olflaAi})  of  the 
numerous  furnaces  employed  in  smelting  the  iron. 
(Diod.  v.  13;  Steph.  B.  «.«.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  iron  ore  was  no  longer  smelted  in  the 
island  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  compelling  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day)  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  opposite  mainland,  where  it  was 
smelted  and  wrought  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  unfailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  line 

"  Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis") 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  as  it 
was  extracted  from  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  facility,  as 
it  is  not  Bunk  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forms 
a  hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  L  c; 
Diod.  /.  e. ;  Virg.  Jen.  x.  174;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12, 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  95;  Kutil. 
Jtln.  i.  351—356;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  616.)  The  mines, 
which  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  Rio,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island; 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Hva  that  occurs  in  history 
is  in  b.  c  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  Syracusan  fleet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. Phayllus  having  effected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apelles,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  bland ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  remain  subject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  during  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  now 
called  Porto  Ferraio,  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Portus  Aiioous  ('Apy&ot  A</i4j»),  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argonauts  were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  return  voyage,  while 
sailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  v.  p.  224 ;  Diod. 
iv.  56 ;  Apollon.  Shod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Soman  date  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  IjC  Grotte,  near  Porto  Ferraio,  and  others 
are  found  near  Capo  Cattcllo,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  inland.  The  quarries  of  granite  near  S.  Piero, 
in  the  S\V.  part  of  Elba,  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer ;  but  nume- 
rous columns,  basins  for  fountains,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  still  remain,  either  wholly  or  in 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (Hoare, 
Clou.  Tour,  vol.  L  pp.  23-29).        [E.  H.  B.] 

ILVATES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  Livy.  He  mentions  them  first  as 
taking  up  arms  in  D.  c.  200,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
They  are  again  noticed  three  years  later  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  of  their  Tran>j>a- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  course  of  that  years  cam- 
paign (b.  c.  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Q.  Minucius,  and  their  name  does  not  again  appear 
in  history.   (Liv.  xxx  10,  ml  29,  30.)  From 


the  circumstances  here  related,  it  is  clear  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  plains  of  the  Pad  us,  and  apparently  not  very 
far  from  Clastidium  ( Casteggio) ;  but  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  <f 
their  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  mentioned  by  Livy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
geographers.  [Liounia.]  Walckenaer,  however, 
supposes  the  Eleates  over  whom  the  consul  M. 
Fulvius  Kobilior  celebrated  a  triumph  in  B.  c.  159 
(Fast.  Capit  op.  Gruter,  p.  297),  and  who  are  iu 
all  probability  the  same  people  with  the  Veleiates  of 
Pliny  [Vkleia],  to  be  identical  also  with  the  II- 
vates  of  Livy ;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
further  proof.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  da  Gnuiei, 
vol.  i.  p.  154.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

IMACHARA  0^X4*     'H/ux****,  Ptol. :  F.th. 
Imacharensis,  Cic ;  Imacarensis,  Plin.),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  the  iiame  of  which  does  not  appear  in  history, 
but  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  island.    There  is  great 
discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which 
is  written  in  many  MSS.  "  Macarensis  "  or  "  Macha- 
rensis"  and  the  same  uncertainty  is  found  in  those 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  the  town  among  those  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.    (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  v.  7 ; 
Znrapt,  ad  foe.;  Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  he.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  a  territory  fertile  in  corn.  That 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Assorus,  Agyriuro, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a  manner  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated  in  tlie  same, 
region  of  Sicily ;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  Hemichara  or  Himichara  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  between 
Capitium  and  Centuripa.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12.)  Hence 
Cluverius  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Trama,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.  Faxello 
and  other  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  are  still  visible  on  the  coast 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  Porto 
Vindicari,  to  be  those  of  Imachara;  but  though  the 
name  of  Macaresa,  still  borne  by  an  adjoining  head- 
land, gives  some  col  dux  to  this  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  data  furnished  us  by  ancient  authors, 
who  all  agree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.    The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  site  of  a  considerable  town,  are  regarded  by  Clu- 
verius (but  equally  without  authority)  as  those  of 
Ichana.    (Cluver.  SicU.  p.  356;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Amico. Not.  ad  Fazell.  pp.417,  447; 
Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  [E.  H.  B,] 
IMA'US,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  divided  Northern  Asia  into 
a  Scythia  intra   Imaum "  and  "  Scythia  extra 
Imaum."    This  word  (to  "Ifiaov  Spot,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689;  PtoL  vi.  13.  §  1;  to  'Ifiawy  tyos,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  129;  i  "Ipaot,  Agathem.  ii.  9:  although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  have  Isamua 
Q'laanos)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  king  Menander,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  the  word  Imaus  should  be  substituted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  himavai,  u  snowy"  (comp. 
Plin.  vi.  17;  Bohlen,  dot  A  he  Jndien,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  which  have  been  used  for 
mountain  masses  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face (for  instance,  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  Sierra 
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S'erada,  in  Granada  rmd  California),  and  survives 

From  very  early  times  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
*  gnat  line  of  mountains  running  throughout  Central 
Asia,  nearly  E.  and  W.,  between  tlie  36th  and  37th 
drgrrts  of  latitude,  and  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicaearchus,  or  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes. 

The  Macedonian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
SHeucus  Kicator  opened  up  Asia  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  but  not  further.  But  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  thus  obtained  of  Asia  was  mnch 
enlarged  by  intercourse  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  indications  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  {I.e.), 
when  compared  with  the  orographic  configura- 
tion of  tbe  Asiatic  continent,  recognise  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  the  principal  features  of  the 
mountain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  from 
the  Chinese  province  of  Ilou-pe,  S.  of  the  gulf  of 
Ptkhtii,  along  the  lino  of  the  Kum-l&n  (not,  as  has 
frneraliy  been  supposed,  the  Himalaya),  continuing 
from  the  Umdn-Kush  along  tbe  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Mdzanderan,  and  rising  in  the 
crarcr-sbaped  summit  of  Damdvend,  through  the 
pro  of  Elbwz  and  Gkilan,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
Taurus  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  break  between  Taurus  and  the 
W.  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  but  the  cold 
u  plateaux  "  of  Azerbijan  ami  KurdUtdn,  and  the 
isolated  summit  of  Ararat,  might  easily  give  rise  to 
tbe  supposed  continuity  both  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Tannu  from  Karamania  and  Argaeus  up  to  the 
hi^b  chain  of  Elburz,  which  separates  the  damp, 
wooded,  and  unhealthy  plains  of  Mu-zanilrran  trorn 
the  arid  "  plateaux  "  of  Irak  and  Khorasan. 

Tbe  name  of  Imaus  was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
first  instance,  applied  by  tbe  Greek  geographers  to 
the  Hindu-  Kuih  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
equator  to  which  the  name  of  Himalaya  is  usually 
riven  in  the  present  day.  Gradually  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  colossal  intersection  running  N. 
and  &, — the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the 
lu>hr  range.  Tbe  division  of  Asia  into  "  intra  et 
txtra  Imaum  "  was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  latter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains 
fiTOned  by  the  intersections  of  the  Himdlaya,  the 
ll<>ui'i~Kutk,  and  Bohr,  by  the  expression  u  quorum 
(Mantes  Emodi)  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur  "  (vL 
17).  The  Bohr  chain  has  been  for  ages,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
of  China  and  Turkestan ;  but  the  ethnographical 
distinction  between  "  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  " 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
u  intra  et  extra  Gangein,"  and  of  tbe  whole  con- 
tinent into  "  intra  et  extra  Taurum."  In  Ptolemy, 
or  rather  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
and  attributed  to  Agathedaemon,  the  meridian  chain 
of  Imaus  is  prolonged  up  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
of  the  Irtych  and  Obi.  The  positive  notions  of  the 
amenta  upon  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Seres,  forbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  an  Imaus  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Basdlaya,  dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  equal 
puts,  was  a  mere  geographic  dream.  Tbe  expres- 
sions of  Ptolemy  are  so  precise,  that  there  can  be 
little  doabt  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bohr  range.  In  tbe  special  description  of 
Central  Asia,  he  speaks  twice  of  Imaus  running  from 
&  to  N.,  and,  indeed,  clearly  calls  it  a  meridian 
chain  («rora  fucrnfiSfurffr  vats  ypof^ii)v,  PtoL  vi. 
14.  §  I:  camp,  vi  13.  §  1),  and  places  at  the  foot 
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of  Imaus  the  Btltab  (BoAtm,  vi.  13.  §  3),  in  the 
country  of  Little  Thibet,  which  still  bears  the  in- 
digenous name  of  Bolt  is  tan.  At  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  are  the  Daradrae  (viii.  1.  §  42),  the 
Dardars  or  Derders  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  the 
MaJu'ibhArata  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megastbenes, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  received  accounts  of  the 
region  of  auriferous  sand,  and  who  occupied  the  & 
slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Katchmir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imaus  to  the  Comkdorl'M  Montes 
(Koundotu),  but  places  the  Imaus  too  far  to  the  E., 
8°  further  than  the  meridian  of  tbe  principal  source 
of  the  Ganges  {Gungotri).  Tbe  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  placing  Imaus  so  far  further  towards  the 
E.  than  tbe  Bolor  range,  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
data  upon  which  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclusion 
being  selected  from  two  different  sources.  The 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  tbe  Comedorum 
Montes  when  they  passed  the  Indian  Caucasus  be- 
tween Cabvl  and  BaUch,  and  advanced  over  the 
"  plateau  "  of  Bamian  along  the  W.  slopes  of  Bohr, 
where  Alexander  found,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Sibac, 
tbe  descendants  of  Heracles  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  688), 
just  as  Marco  Polo  and  Burnc*  {Travel*  in  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214)  met  with  people  who  boaMed  that 
they  bad  sprung  from  tbe  Macedonian  conquerors. 
The  N.  of  Bohr  was  known  from  the  route  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  Marinus  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemy  (i.  12).    The  combination  of 


imperfectly  made,  an< 
tude. 

These  obscure  orographical  relations  have  been 
illustrated  by  Humboldt  upon  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  presented  as  to  form  one 
connected  whole.  {A  tin  Cenirale,  vol.  i.  pp.  100 
—164,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — HO.) 

The  Bohr  range  is  one  link  of  a  long  series  of 
elevated  ranges  running,  as  it  were,  from  S.  to  K., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Icy  Sea,  between  tbe  64th  and  75th  degrees 
of  longitude,  keeping  a  mean  direction  of  SSE.  and 
NNW.  Lassen  {Indische A  Iterthunukttnde)  coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Humboldt.    [E.  B.  J.] 

I'MBRASUS  ("lutpcurot),  one  of  the  three  small 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Mount  Am  pel  us  in  tbe 
island  of  Samoa.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ;  Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a  fragment  from  Callimachus  (213 ; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Apolhn.  Mod.  i.  187,  ii.  868),  this 
river,  once  called  Parthenius,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  outside  the  town  of  Samoa, 
and  the  goddess  derived  from  it  tbe  surname  of 
Imbrasia.  [L.  S.] 

IMBRINTUM.  [Samjuum.] 

I M BROS  {'luipos:  Eth.  "iMfytof),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  SW.  coast  of  the  Thmcian 
Chersonesus,  and  near  the  islands  of  Samothrace 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  1 2.  s.  23),  Im- 
brue is  62  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  is  nearly 
double  its  real  site.  It  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  ia  1845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  several 
fertile  valleys,  and  a  river  named  Ilissus  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  I.  c.)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  there  are  still  some 
ruins  of  it  remaining.  Imbros  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  inland  of  Samothrace,  celebrated  for  its 
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worship  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Hennes,  whom  the  Ca- 
rians  called  Imbrasus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "IfiSpos.) 
Both  the  island  and  the  city  of  Imbros  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  gives  to  the  former  the  epithet  of 
woitoAocWtj.  (II  xiii.  33,  xiv.281,  xxiv.  78,  Hymn, 
in  ApolL  36.)  The  island  was  annexed  to  tbe  Per- 
sian  empire  by  Otanes,  a  general  of  Dareius,  at 
which  time  it  was  still  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  v.  26.)  It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Athenians,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  Miltiades 
along  with  Lemnos.  It  was  always  regarded  in 
later  times  as  an  ancient  Athenian  possession:  thus 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  al- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  retain  possession  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Seyros  (Xen.  JltlL  iv.  8.  §  15,  v.  1.  § 
31);  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Ro- 
mans restored  to  the  same  people  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Seyros.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
30.) 

The  coins  of  Imbros  have  the  common  Athe- 
nian emblem,  the  head  of  Pallas.  Imbros  seems  to 
have  afforded  good  anchorage.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tiochus  first  sailed  to  Imbros.  and  from  thence 
crossed  over  to  Sciathus.  *(Liv.  xxxv.  43.)  The 
ship  which  carried  Ovid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  Imbros,  which  the  poet  calls  "  Imbria 


tellus."  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  10,  18.)  The  island  is  still 
called  by  its  ancient  name,  Embro  or  Imru. 

IMEUS  MONS,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  to  the  mountain  pass  which  leads 
from  tho  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Peligni,  and  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria  on 
the  way  from  Alba  to  Corfinium.  This  pass,  now 
called  the  Korea  Carnuo,  must  in  all  ages  have 
been  an  important  line  of  communication,  being  a 
natural  saddle-like  depression  in  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  E.,  so  that  the 
ascent  from  Coir  A  rmeno  (Cerfennia)  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  (a  distance  of  5  miles)  presents  but 
little  difficulty.  The  latter  is  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  traversing 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
but  is  elevated  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  Fucinus.  The  Roman  road  across  this  pass 
was  first  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  continued  the  Via  Valeria 
from  Cerfennia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus.  [Cer- 
i  i  s n i  \  |  {Tab.  Pent;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clur. 
p.  1 54 :  Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  1 4, 60.)  [  E.  II.  B.J 

IMMADRUS  or  IMMADRA,  a  position  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  between  Telo  (Toulon) 
and  Massilia.  The  distances  along  the  coast  were 
doubtless  accurately  measured,  but  wo  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  accurately  given  in  theMSS. ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  routes,  especially  in  tbe  parts  near  the 
coast,  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Immadrus, 
the  next  station  east  of  Marseille,  is  placed  by 
DAnville,  and  others  who  follow  him.  at  the  Isle 
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de  ifaire ;  but  the  numbers  will  not  agree.  The 
real  distance  is  much  less  than  xii.  M.  P.,  which  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin. ;  and  DAnville,  applying  his 
usual  remedy,  alters  it  to  vii.  But  Walckenacr  well 
objects  to  fixing  on  a  little  island  or  rock  as  the  po- 
sition of  Immadrus,  and  then  charging  the  Itinerary 
with  being  wrong.  He  finds  the  distance  from  a 
little  bay  west  of  Cap  Morgiou  to  Marseille  to 
agree  with  the  Itin.  measure  of  12  M.  P.     £G.  L.] 

IMMUNDUS  SINUS  (ajcdBapros  k6\tos,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7;  Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  33),  the  modern  Foul  Bay,  in  hit.  22°  N., 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  badness  of  its  an- 
chorage, and  tho  difficulty  of  navigating  vessels 
among  its  numerous  reefs  and  breakers.  In  its 
furthest  western  recess  lay  the  city  of  Berenice, 
founded,  or  rather  enlarged,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  opposite  its  mouth  was 
the  island  Ophiodcs,  famous  alike  for  the  reptiles 
which  infested  it,  and  its  quarries  of  topax.  The 
latter  was  much  employed  by  Aegyptian  artisans  for 
ornamenting  rings,  scarabaei,  &c,  &c.  [Bere- 
nice.] [W.  B.  D.] 

IMUS  PYRENAEUS,  a  station  in  Aquitania,  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbcllicae  (Dax)  to  Pompelon  (Pamplona) 
in  Spain.  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  between  Carasa 
(Gar is)  and  the  Sunimus  Pyrenaeus.  The  Summus 
Pyrenaeus  is  the  Sommet  de  Castel-Pinon  ;  and  the 
Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port,  "  at  the 
foot  of  tie  pass,"  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  between 
Summus  Pyrenaeus  and  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  v_ 
which  DAnville  would  alter  to  x.,  to  fit  the  real  dis- 
tance. Walckenaer  takes  the  measure  to  be  Gallic 
leagues,  and  therefore  the  v.  will  be  equivalent  to 
7$  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 

INA  flva,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Inensis),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
the  position  of  which  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that 
Ptolemy  reckons  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the 
south  of  the  island.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  That  author 
is  the  only  one  of  the  geographers  that  mentions  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  thought  corrupt ;  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
reading  "Inenses"  is  equally  well  supported  in 
Cicero  ( Verr.  iii.  43),  where  the  old  editions  had 
"  Ennenscs."  (Zumpt,  ad  loc.)  The  orator  appears 
to  rank  them  among  tho  minor  communities  of  the 
island  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  tho  exactions 
of  Verre?.  [E.  H.  B.] 

INACHO'RIUM  Clvaxtyor,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2), 
a  city  of  Crete,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  sound, 
Mr.  Pashlcy  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve was  situated  in  the  modern  district  of  Enneti- 
Ichorid,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (Hock, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'NACHUS  O^xo*).   1  •  A  river  of  the  Argc 
[Akoos,  p.  200,  b.] 

2.  A  river  in  the  territory  of  Argos  Ami. 
cum.    [Argos  Ampiulocii.,  p.  208,  b.l 

INA  HI  ME.  [Aenaria.] 

I'NATUS  ('Iraror,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2),  a  city  of 
Crete,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  Einatus  ("Euvarros, 
Steph.  B.;  Hesych.  Etym.  Magn.  s.  r.),  situated  on 
a  mountain  and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  puts  a  place  called  Inata  on  a  river  24 
M.  P.  E.  of  Lisia,  and  32  M.  P.  W.  of  Hierapytna. 
These  distances  agree  well  with  the  three  or  four 
hamlets  known  by  the  name  Kasteliand,  derived 
from  the  Venetian  fortress,  Castle  Belvedere,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  villages.  The 
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goddess  Efleithyia  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
here,  and  to  hare  obtained  one  of  her  epithets  from 
it  (Callim,  Fr.  168;  Pashley,  Trap.  vol.  i.  p.  289; 
Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  L  p.  412.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INCARUS,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Itin.  next  to  Massilia.  It  is  west  of 
Massilia,  and  the  distance  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
u  Cany,  which  retains  its  name.  The  distance  of 
the  Itin.  was  probably  estimated  by  a  boat  rowing 
along  the  coast ;  and  a  good  map  is  necessary  to 
show  how  far  it  is  correct.  [G.  L.] 

IXCBICXES  ('iTirpWes),  a  tribe  of  the  Sigam- 
hri,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 .  §  9).  They 
apparently  occupied  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  Some  believe 
them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Juhones  of  Tacitus 
(.tea,  xiiL  57),  in  whose  territory  an  extensive  con- 
flagration of  the  soil  occurred  in  A.  D.  59.  Some 
place  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lahn  and 
the  little  town  of  Engrrt ;  while  others,  with  less 
{•robability,  regard  Ingersheim,  on  the  Ncclcar,  as 
the  place  once  inhabited  by  the  Incriones.     [L.  S.] 

LSDAPRATHAE  ('Uoawpoftu,  PtoL  viii.  2.  §  18, 
a  name,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  In- 
cru  pmitha},  a  people  occupying  nearly  the  same 
pnsitun  as  the  Ibkrlnoae.  [V.] 

FNDIA  (i  'IvoV'a,  Polyaen.  iv.  3.  §  30;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  §.  20;  7j  rie¥  'IrSmv  yij,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4;  ij 
'b*uri  Strab.  xi  p.  514:  Eth.  'IrMt),  a  country  of 
pcit  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  bounded 
co  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  extend,  under  variously  modified 
tunes,  from  the  Brahmaputra  river  on  the  E.  to  the 
talus  on  the  W.,  and  which  were  known  in  ancient 
times  under  the  names  Eraodus  and  Imaus.  [Emodi 
JIostes.]  These  mountains  separated  the  plain 
c-xratry  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  from  the  steppes  of 
"Ifcary  on  the  N.t  and  formed  the  water-shed  of  most 

tiie  peat  rivers  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
wpplied.  On  the  E.  the  Brahmaputra,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Ara  and  Burtnah,  is  its  principal  boun- 
dary: tbongh,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
winch  was  in  vogue  among  the  later  classical  gco- 
pnphers,  those  countries  as  far  as  the  commencement 
of  tin  Chinese  empire  on  the  S.  must  be  compre- 
bended  within  the  limits  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
lynoded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
ind  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  separates  it  from 
Otdroaa,  Arachosia,  and  the  land  of  the  Paropami- 
>*ise.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Pentap. 
Indie  Boon,  1827),  have  considered  the  districts 
iling  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Paropumisus  (or 
//mdk-A'itfA)  as  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Micron  which  Lassen  relies  would  make  India  com- 
[erhend  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  to  Beluchuttdn  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  a  position  which  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
ulbor. 

h  may ,  indeed ,  be  doubted  whether  the  Indians  them- 
*i*e»  ever  laid  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
(wintry  westward  {Lavctof  Manu,\\.  v.  22, quoted  by 
Um,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  8) ;  though  the  Saratvdti 
(Hydraotea)  separated  their  sacred  land  from  Western 
htUa  Generally,  however,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
k  their  western  boundary,  as  is  clear  from  Strata's 
»wds  (xv.  p.  689),  and  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny's 
"^ptioa  (vi.  20.  a.  23). 

It »  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  prin- 
"1*1  divisions,  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities  of 
ladrn,  to  trace  very  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  possessed  of  this 
country;  a  land  which,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to 
have  been  to  them  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  theme 
of  many  strange  and  fabulous  relations,  which  even 
their  most  critical  writers  have  not  failed  to  record. 

Though  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with 
India  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  their  earliest  writers,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  Borne  faint  idea  of  a  distant 
land  in  the  far  East  which  was  very  populous  and 
fruitful.  The  occurrence  of  the  names  of  objects  of 
Indian  merchandise,  such  as  Kaaalrtpos,  4\i<pai, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  this.  The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Aethiopias  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  one  towards 
the  setting,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  (Od.  L  23,  24);  and  a  similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Aethiopians,  whose  separate  histories  are 
perpetually  confounded  together,  many  things  being 
predicated  of  the  African  nation  which  could  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  rice  ter*d.  Tliat 
there  were  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pes  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  India,  is  clear  from  Herodotus  (vii.  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daradae)  resembled  the  Aethiopians  in  the 
dark  colour  of  their  skins  (iii.  101);  while  abundant 
instances  may  be  observed  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
accounts  of  the  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  as, 
for  example,  in  Ctesias  {Indie.  7,  ed.  Bahr.  p.  354), 
Pliny  (viii.  30.  3),  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylax,  in 
his  description  of  India  (op.  Philostrat.  Vil  A  poll. 
iii.  14),  TaeUes  (Chil.  vii.  144),  Aelian  (II.  An. 
xvi.  31),  Agatharchides  (rfe  Rubro  J/an,  p.  44,  ed. 
Huds.),  Pollux  (Orwmatt.  v.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  confusion  may  be 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  168 — 199;  cf.  Ctesias,  Indie.  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  tales.  Even  so  late 
as  Alexander's  invasion,  we  know  that  the  same 
confusion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India. 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.) 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  inhabitants 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  of  its  people.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  this  early  period,  neither  commerce  nor 
any  other  cause  bad  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  shores 
of  Syria  eastward,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  regions 
to  the  E.  of  Persia  itself  became  distinctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  inquired;  perhaps  some  indi- 
vidual travellers  may  have  heard  of  these  far  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  physician  De- 
mocedes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Dareius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democritus 
of  Abdera  (a.  c.  460 — 400),  who  is  said  by  several 
authors  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Aethio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
703;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  304;  Suidas,  $.  v.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a  few  names. 

The  first  historian  who  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject 
is  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549 — 486).  In  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  Klausen  (BerL 
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1831),  the  Indi  and  the  Indus  (Fragm.  174  and 
178),  the  Argante  {Fragm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  (Fragm.  175),  the  Calatiae, 
(Fragm.  177 ;  Herod,  iii.  38  ;  or  Calantiae,  Herod,  iii. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gandarii  (Fragm.  178)  and 
their  city  Caspapyrus  (Fragm.  179;  Caspatyrus, 
Herod,  iii.  102,  iv.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  company 
with  other  Eastern  places.  Farther,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  was  sent  by  Dareius,  navigated  the  Indus  to 
Caspatyrus  in  Pactyice,  and  tlience  along  the 
Erythraean  sea  by  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt  (iv.  44);  in  the  coarse  of  which  voyage  he 
must  have  seen  something  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  several  marvels  (cf.  Aristot. 
Polit.  vii.  14;  Philostr.  VU.  ApolL  Tgan.  iii.  14; 
Tzetz.  ChiL  vii.  144);  though  Klausen  has  shown 
satisfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  the  Periplus  usually  ascribed  to  this 
Scylax  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  notices  preserved  in  Herodotus  and  the  re- 
mains of  Ctesias  are  somewhat  fuller,  both  having 
had  opportunities,  the  one  as  a  great  traveller, 
the  other  as  a  resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  no  previous  writers  had  had. 
The  knowledge  of  Herodotus  (n.  c.  484 — 406)  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of 
Dareius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  states,  compre- 
hended that  part  of  India  which  was  tributary  to 
tho  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  country  of  the  most 
Eastern  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  (iii. 
95—102).  To  the  S.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  his  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94);  beyond  them,  desert.  He  adds 
that  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  of  the  Indus  (on  whose 
banks,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
were  to  be  seen)  as  flowing  through  their  land  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatyrus  (a  town  of 
Pactyice),  the  nomadic  Padai  (iii.  99),  and  the  Ca- 
latiae (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  places 
also  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Gandarii  (iii.  91) 
[Gandakae],  a  race  who,  under  the  name  of 
Gandharas,  are  known  as  a  genuiuc  Sanscrit- 
speaking  tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  connected  with  India,  though  their  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Indus, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Can- 
ihiliar. 

Ctcsias  (about  b.  c.  400)  wrote  twenty-three 
books  of  Persica,  and  one  of  Indica,  with  other 
works  on  Asiatic  subjects.  These  are  all  lost,  except 
some  fragments  preserved  by  Photius.  In  his  Per- 
tica he  mentions  some  places  in  Bactria  (Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Bahr)  and  Cyrtaea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
(Fragm.  40);  and  in  his  Indka  ha  gives  an  account 
of  tho  Indus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  its  productions,  some  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  too  credulous  mind,  but 
are  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  valueless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India  ;  and  the  Greeks,  for  the 
first  time,  acquired  with  tolerable  accuracy  Borne 
knowledge  of  the  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
country.  A  number  of  writers — some  of  them  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army — devoted  themselves  to 
a  description  of  different  parts  of  his  route,  or  to 
an  account  of  the  events  which  took  place  during 
his  progress  from  Bobylou  to  the  Hyphusts ;  and  to 
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the  separate  narratives  of  Beton  and  Diognetus, 
Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  Aristobulus,  and  Callis- 
thenes,  condensed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Arrian,  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
India  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the 
original  works  of  these  writers  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (the  most  important  of 
them,  though  the  places  in  India  he  names  are  few 
in  number)  has  been  apparently  given  by  Arrian 
(in  his  Indica)  with  considerable  minuteness.  Ne- 
archus seems  to  have  kept  a  day-book,  in  which  be 
entered  the  distances  between  each  place.  He  notices 
Pattala,  on  the  Indus  (from  which  he  started),  and 
Coreatis  (perhaps  the  present  KurdcJii).  Pliny, 
who  calls  this  voyage  that  of  Nearchus  and  One- 
sicritus, adds  some  few  places,  not  noticed  by  Arrian 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  Onesicritus  himself  considered  the 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprobanc  (Ceylon).  (Ibid, 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  from  Strabo,  to  have 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  (Strab.  xi.  p.  517,  xv.  p.  726) 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  693,705,716,717  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  xvi. 
39,  xvii.6;  Plin.vi.  22.  s.  24,  vii.  2.  s.  2;  T»U. 
ChiL  iii.  13.)  Aristobulus  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a  distinct  work  on  India  :  he 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  the  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  rain  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Brach manes  at  Taxila 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  Hyrcania  and  India  (xi. 
p.  509),  the  rice  and  the  mode  of  its  Ullage  (xv. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respec- 
tively (xv.  p.  707,  xvii.  p.  804). 

Subsequently  to  these  writers, — probably  all  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  B.  c,  —  were  uxnc 
others,  as  Megasthenes,  Daimachus,  Patrocles  and  Ti- 
mosthenes,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  India.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  additions  were  those  acquired 
by  Megastbenes  and  Daimachus,  who  were  respectively 
ambassadors  from  Seleucus  to  the  Courts  of 


drocottus  (ChandraguptA)  and  his  successor  Alli- 
trochades  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70,  xv.  p.  702 ;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  21),  or,  as  it  probably  ought  to  be  written, 
Amitrochades.  Mcgasthenes  wrote  a  work  often 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  tA 
'Ubucd  (Athen.  iv.  p.  1 53 ;  Clem.  Alex-  Strom.  I 
p.  132  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20,  Antiq.  x.  11.  §  I), 
in  which  he  probably  embodied  the  results  of  his 
observations.  From  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Schwan- 
beck  (MegasUumit  Indica,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  breadth  of  India, — making  it 
about  16,000  stadia  (Arrian,  iii.  7,  8;  Strab.  i.  p.  68, 
xv.  p.  689), — to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
v.  6,  10,  Indie.  4, 13),  and  to  give,  besides  this,  some 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
and  nineteen  of  the  Ganges.  He  remarked  thai 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  that 
they  could  not  be  numbered  (Arrian,  Indie.  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  first  among  the  Greeks) 
the  existence  of  castes  among  the  people  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  703;  Arrian,  Ind.  11,  12;  Diod.  ii.  40,  41; 
Solin.  c  52),  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
religious  system,  and  cf  the  Brach manes  (or  Brah-. 
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mow).  (Strab.  xt.  pp.  711 — 714;  Clem.  Alex. 
Sroa.  i.  131.)  Again  Daimnchns,  who  lived  for  a 
]  time  at  Palibothra  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  wrote  a 
>i irk  u|«ii  India,  which,  though  according  to  Strabo 
full  of  fables,  must  also  have  contained  much  valu- 
able information.  Patroclcs,  whom  Strabo  evidently 
(J«vmed  a  writer  of  veracity  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
th*  admiral  of  Seleucus,  sailed  upon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  left  an  account,  in  which  be  stated  hi* 
belief  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
RMthcncs  had  maintained  (Strab.  ii.  p.  69.  xv. 
p.  669);  but  also  that  it  could  be  circumnavigated — 
an  erroneous  view,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern 
Ocean  were  connected.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  74,  xi.  p.  518.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  mathematical 
schools  at  Alexandria,  commenced  a  new  aera  in 
Grecian  geography ;  the  first  systematic  arrangement 
ef  tlie  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  being  made  bv 
Eratosthenes  (d.c.  276—161),  who  drew  a  series  of 
parallels  of  latitude — at  unequal  distances,  however 
— through  a  number  of  places  remotely  distant  from 
ooe  another.  According  to  bis  plan,  his  most 
wuthern  parallel  was  extended  through  Taprobane 
ind  the  Cinnamon  coast  (theSE.  end  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf);  his  second  parallel  (at  an  interval  of  3400 
ttjdia)  passed  though  tho  S.  coast  of  India,  the 
months  of  the  Indus  and  Meroc;  his  third  (at  an 
interval  of  5000  stadia)  passed  through  Palibothra 
ud  Syeue ;  his  fourth  (at  a  similar  interval)  con. 
nested  the  Upper  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Alexandria ; 
fci*  fifth  (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)  passed 
through  Thin*  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
tkiin  of  the  Emodns,  Imans,  Paropamisus,  and  the 
tlaad  of  Rhode*.  (Strab.  i.  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  1 13—132.) 
At  the  same  time  be  drew  seven  parallels  of  lon- 
ritode  (or  meridians),  tho  first  of  which  passed 
tjroogh  the  E.  coast  of  China,  the  second  through 
the  swaths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  through 
t-Scw  of  the  Indus.  His  great  geographical  error 
**s  that  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
tudes formed  right  angles.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  79,  80, 
92.93.)  The  shape  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
piube  he  compared  to  a  Macedonian  Chlamy$  ex- 
traded.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  118,  xi.  p.  519;  Macrub. 
•Sma,  Sctp.  ii.  9.)  The  breadth  of  India  between 
tlx  Ganges  and  Indus  be  made  to  be  16.000  stadia. 
Tiptckane,  like  bis  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  5000 
Kuiia  long. 

ffipparchus  (about  B.C.  1 50),  the  lather  of  Greek 
I'trtoomy,  followed  Patroclea,  Daimachus,  and 
Meeasthenes,  in  his  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 
nuking  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  the  S.  as  Era- 
tosthenes had  made  it  (Strab.  iL  pp.  77,  81),  but 
ranch  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
it  cn  40,000  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).  Ta- 
he  held  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  com- 
of  another  continent,  which  extended 
•tvard  to  the  S.  and  W., — following,  probably,  the 
»i«a  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
tmt  Africa  and  SE.  India  were  connected  on  the 
vhrs  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iii.  7.  §  7 ; 
Kiu,  vi.  22.  s.  24.)  Artemidorus  (about  B.  c.  100) 
*titet  that  the  Ganges  rises  in  the  Montes  Emodi, 
fo**  &  till  it  arrives  at  Gauge,  and  then  E.  by 
Pi&othra  to  ita  mouths  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719)  :  Ta- 
be  considered  to  be  about  7000  stadia 
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and  500  broad  (Steph.  B.).  The  whole 
ktaith  of  India,  from  tho  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  he 
a"**  to  be  16,000  stadia.  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.) 

of  all  that  was  .known  up  to  his 


time  was  finally  reduced  into  a  consistent  shape  by 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66 — A.  d.  36).  His  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  had 
been  the  received  opinion  since  Eratosthenes.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(ii.  p.  130,  xv.  pp.  690,  719)  ;  that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Meroe\  but  not  so  far  N.  as 
Hipparchus  thought  (ii.  pp.  71, 72, 75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a  lozenge,  the  S.  and  E.  being  tho 
longest  sides.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  E.,  ita  least  13,000  on  the  W. ;  its 
greatest  length  on  the  S.,  19,000  stadia.  Below 
the  S.  coast  he  placed  Taprobane,  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  less  than  Great  Britain  (ii.  p.  130, 
xv.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pompunins  Mela, 
who  were  coiUemjoraries,  added  somewhat  to  tho 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corporating into  their  works  the  results  of  different 
expeditions  sent  out  during  the  earlier  emperors. 
Thus,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  in  making  India  3300 
M.  P.  long,  and  2300  M.  P.  broad,  though  he  him- 
self suggests  a  different  and  shorter  distance  (vi. 
17.  s.  21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  1 18  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodus, 
Imaua,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus,  he  connected  in 
ono  continued  chain  from  E.  to  W.,  stating  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  land  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  plain  (vi.  18.  a.  22),  comprehending  many 
wastes  and  much  fruitful  land  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
For  a  fuller  notice  of  Taprobane  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  writers,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  it  liad  towards  India  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  the  capital,  Palae&i- 
mundum,  of  vast  size.  The  sea  between  it  and  tho 
continent  is,  he  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a  journey  of  four  days  (vi.  22. 
s.  24).  Tho  measurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  coast  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  some  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
his  predecessors. 

With  Marinas  of  Tyre  and  Claudius  Ptolemaeus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  latter,  especially,  has,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  domain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences.  Both  writers  took  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a  Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianus,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capital  of  China  (Ptol.  111.  §  7), 
and  to  the  voyage  of  a  sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
found  his  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(Ptol.  i.  14.  §  1),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  lat.  8° 
30*  and  between  170°  and  180°  E.  long.  Hence, 
his  idea  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  central 
sea,  with  land  to  the  S.  Taprobane  he  held  to  be 
four  times  as  big  as  it  really  is  (vii.  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  ;  and  he  mentions  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  NE.  and  S.  (in  all  pro- 
bability, those  now  known  as  the  Maldives  and  Lac- 
cadivei).  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  be- 
yond the  Gvlf  of  Bengal,  which  he  terms  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  he  speaks  of  Iabadils  and 
Maxiolae;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Java,  while  the  name  of  the  second  has 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  Manilla.  The  main 
of  India  into  India  intra  Cangtm  and 
extra  Gannon,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
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majority  of  mibseqneat  geographers,  from  Ptolemy. 
Subsequent  to  this  date,  there  are  few  works  which 
fall  within  the  range  of  classical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  information  of  real  Value  on 
the  subject  of  India  ;  while  most  of  them  have 
borrowed  from  Ptolemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemeros  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century) 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century)  some  few  particulars  maybe  gleaned: 
—  as  for  instance,  from  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  Scirule  and  Gtuerat ;  and,  from  a  work 
known  by  the  name  of  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei 
(the  date  of  which,  though  late,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  interesting  notices  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Festua  Avienns,  whose  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  Periegetes  supplies  some  lacunae 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  adds  nothiug  of  interest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  serve  as  a  concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  country 
itself  under  tlie  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  India,  with  some 
notice  of  the  subdivisions  which  were  in  use  among 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  perpetuate. 

The  names  Indus,  India,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Sindhu, 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  The  adjoining  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications:  thus, 
JJaidu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Boddu 
in  the  Hebrew  (Either,  i.  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
language  softened  down  the  word  by  omitting  the  A, 
hence  'IpSos,  "Ivoia ;  though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  Jivdot  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
hears  testimony  to  the  native  form,  when  he  says, 
u  Indus  incolis  Sindus  appcllatus"  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
usually  adopted  are  those  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  I.  §  1), 
into, — (I)  India  intraGangem,  avast  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  that  geographer,  on  the 
W.  by  tho  Paropamisadae,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Imaus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  Sacae;  on  the  £.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  :  and  (2)  India 
extra  Gangem  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  1),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ganges;  on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Serica;  on  the  E.  by  the  Sinae,  and  by  a  lino  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  MrydAor  k6\*os  (Gulf  of 
Siam);  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  island  of  Menuthias  (Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§  1 ),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  We  have 
considered  that  this  division  is  too  arbitrary  to  be 
adopted  here;  we  merely  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  and  long  current  among  geographers. 
The  later  ecclesiastical  writers  made  use  of  other 
terms,  as  h  fvhartpoi  "IfSta,  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Socrat  H.  E.  i.  19 ;  Theod.  i.  23 ; 
Theoph.  i.  35),  and  h  iaxirn  'd*io  (Sozomen,  ii. 
23). 

The  principal  mountains  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whole)  the  eastern  portion  of  theParopamisns 

(or  Hmdu-Kush),  the  Imaus  (Haimava),  and  the 
Emodos  (now  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
Himalaya,)   To  the  extreme  E.  were  the 
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Somanthini,  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  Uie  Sinae. 
the  Montes  Damassi,  and  the  Bcpyrrhus  M.  (probably 
the  present  Naraka  A/.).  An  extension  of  the  M. 
Damassi  is  the  Maeandrus  M.  (now  Afum-ilara). 
In  India  intra  Gangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
mountains,  the  names  of  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
supplied  with  their  modern  representatives ;  as  the 
Orudii  M.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  between 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chaberus;  the  Uxentus  M.,  to 
the  N.  of  them;  the  Adisathrus  M.;  the  Bittigo  M. 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Ghats),  and 
the  M.  VindiuB  (unquestionably  the  present  fimd- 
hya),  which  extend  NE.  and  SW.  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Nerbudda  ;  M.  Sardonix  (probably  the  present 
Sautpura) ;  and  M.  Apocopa  (perhaps  the  present 
Araveffi). 

The  principal  promontories  in  India  arc: — in  the 
extreme  E.,  Protnontorium  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  Malaei  Colon,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  golden  peninsula;  Promontorium  Aurrae 
Chcrsonesi,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Saburacus,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chersonesas; 
Cory  or  Calligicum,  between  the  S.  Argaricus  and 
the  §.  Colchicus,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan;  Comaria  (now  C.  Comorin),  the  most 
southern  point  of  Hindostan ;  Calae  Carias  (or  Calli- 
caris),  between  the  towns  Anamagara  and  Muziris; 
Simylla  (or  Semylla,  the  southern  end  of  the  S. 
Barygazenus,  perhaps  the  present  C.  SL  John),  and 
Maletun. 

In  the  same  direction  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  fol- 
lowing gulfs  and  bays: — the  Sinus  Magnus  (now  Gvlf 
of  Siam);  S.  Perimulicus,  and  Sabaricus,  on  the  E. 
and  W.  side  of  the  Chersoncsus  Aurea;  S.  Gangeti- 
cus  (Boy  of  Bengal),  S.  Argaricus,  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  Taprobane  (probably  Polks  Bay) ;  S.  Col- 
chicus (Bay  ofManaar);  S.  Barygazenus  (Gvl/of 
Cambay),  and  S.  Canthi  (most  Ukely  the  Gtdf  of 
Cuteh). 

The  rivers  of  India  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  most  important  (from 
E.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  (Solvent)  and  Donnas 
(the  Irrateaddy),  the  Chrysoana,  Besynga,  the 
Tocosanna  (probably  the  present  Arrakan),  and  the 
Catabeda  (now  Cvrmsul);  the  Ganges,  with  many 
tribntaries,  themselves  large  rivers.  [Ganges.] 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  the 
AdamM  (Brahmini),  Dosaron  (Mahanadi),  Maesolns 
(Goddvdri),  Tyndis  (Kistna),  and  the  Chaberis  or 
Chaberus  (the  Cdtert).  Along  the  chores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Nanaguna  (Tarty),  the  Na- 
mndus(Xarmadd  or Nerbudda),  and  lastly  the  Indus, 
with  its  several  tributaries.  [Indus.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  ancients  won" 
very  numerous;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  but  few 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
different  authors  of  whose  works  fragments  still 
remain.  Generally,  these  writers  seem  to  have  been 
content  with  a  simple  list  of  the  names,  adding, 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a  place  was  an  im- 
portant mart  for  commerce.  The  probability  is,  that, 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  cities  had  reached  suf- 
ficient importance  to  command  the  productions  of  an 
extensive  surrounding  country;  and  that,  in  fact, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  towns  which  he  and 
others  enumerate  were  little  more  than  the  head 
places  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitals  of 
great  empires,  such  as  Ghazna,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta 
have  become  in  later  periods  of  Indian  history.  Be- 
ginning from  the  extreme  E.,  the  principal  states  and 
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on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus  (in  the 

::r:;ljlfarh'»l  of  Malacm);  Tacola  (perhaps.  Tarai 

or  Taroy);  Triglyphon,  in  the  district  of  the  Cyrrha- 
dise,  at  the  month  of  the  Brahmaputra  (now  Tiperah 
er  Tripvra) •  and  Cattigara,  the  exact  position  of 
which  has  been  much  disputed  among  geographers, 
Uit  which  Lassen  has  placed  coiijecturally  in  Borneo. 
Northward  of  Triglyphon  are  a  number  of  small  dis- 
tricts, shout  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  as 
Chskatis,  Basanarae,  Cacobae,  and  Arninachae,  the 
Ir.irapratLae,  and  Iberingae;  and  to  the  W.,  along 
the  swamp-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  chain, 
sre  the  Tiladae,  Passalae,  Corancali.and  the  Tacaraei. 
All  the  above  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
India  extra  Gangem. 

Again,  from  the  line  of  coast  from  £.  to  W.,  the 
first  people  along  the  western  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
ire  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
Ganp*  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cal- 
cutta); the  Calingac,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
t.'iiiw  and  Dandagula  (the  latter  probably  Calma- 
pattana,  about  halfway  between  Afahanadi  and 
Goaamri) ;  the  Slaesoli  and  Maesolia,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
(m  Circan,  with  the  capital  Pitynda,  and  Conta- 
cosijla  (Masulipattana  t)  and  Alusygna  on  the  sea- 
oast;  W.  of  the  Maesolns  (Goddran),  the  Arvarni, 
with  the  chief  town  Makiiga  (probably  Manda- 
nqja,  the  present  Madras).  Then  follow  the  So- 
tari  and  Bati,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
(HaMovos  x»pa),  which  extends  to  the  southern 
Mtremity  of  the  peninsula  (if  Hindustan,  and  was  a 
district  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
<f  the  Periplus.  (Peripl.  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
be  oo  doubt  that  the  land  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
the  Indian  Pdndja,  and  its  capital  Modura  the 
front  Matkura.  Within  the  same  district  were 
Argsrs  (whence  the  S.  Argaricus  derives  its  name), 
the  Card,  and  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
t-  'v»-r.-  t'ottiara  (<  orluu),  and  C>  a.ana, 
whence  the  promontory  Comorin  derives  its  name. 
Flowing  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
(Peripl  pp.  30,  36),  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbour- 
hncd  of  Mnngnlore,  with  its  chief  towns  Carura 
(nofX  Jikelj  Covnbaiort,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
Eoman  coins  have  been  dug  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
Jfcus)  and  Tyndis  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa); 

•),• :.  3!u-.r.jxtit%  Ni:ra- .  ar,  i  M  u-da-ara;  ail  pi*  es 
'  th~  vr.v(.UHt.  or  at  no  cn-at  di.-tancc  frutn  it. 
Sn— hat  further  inland,  within  the  district  known 
gMrieally  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus  by  the  name 
tf  Dachinabades  (Dakhitiabhdda,  or  Deccan),  was 
the  district  of  Ariaca  CApiaxa  la&avwv,  Ptol.  vii. 
1.  §§  6,  82;  cf.  Peripl.  p.  30),  with  its  chief  town 

r.r:t(  Xoruirc  or  liydralnidtf  not,  a*  Hitter  has 
ura-iaed, the  sea- port  Mangalore);  Baotana,  Simylla 
("n  the  coast  near  Boutin),  Omenagara  (undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  fortress  Ahmed-nagar),  and  Tagara 
(PeripL  p.  19),  the  present  JJeoghir.  Further  N., 
nch  commercial  ttate  of  Lint c  appears  to  have 
x>r..lci  from  the  Namailus  (Xarmadd  or  A'er- 
inddd)  to  Barygaza  (BeroocA)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cmniatf.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
Oiene  (Oujein  or  Ujjayini),  a  place  well  known  to 
ti."  antiquaries  of  India  for  the  vast  r 


the  Indus,  Pattalene  (Lower  Scinde,  and  the 
bonrhood  of  Karachi),  with  its  capital  Pattala 
(Potato.) 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  corresponding 
modern  localities  of  those  which  occupied  the  sea- 
coast.  Some,  however,  of  them  can  be  made  out 
with  sufficient  certainty,  by  comparison  of  their 
classical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modern  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the 
Periplus,  a  wide-spread  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  district  called, 
from  them,  Ijtdo-Soythia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hindu-  Kuth,  —  in 
fact,  that  their  empire  swayed  over  the  whole  of 
modern  Scinde  and  the  Panjdb ;  a  view  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  extensive  remains  of  their  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  found  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  western  of  the  Five  Rivers.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a  great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century  n.  c.  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  effacing  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  centuries  before,  such  as  the  Aspasii,  Assa- 
ccni,  Massiani,  Hippasii;  with  the  towns  of  Aca- 
dera,  Daedala,  Massaga,  and  Knibolima,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arrian,  and  others  of  Alexander's  his- 


numbers  of  the 
earhe&t  Indian  coinage  constantly  found  among  its 
the  position  of  which  is  doubtful, 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  commerce 
wVtern  India,     N"rlh  M  Larice  was  SyraMreiie 
{Sawathtran),  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay; 
wd  still  further  to  the  westward,  at  the  mouths  of 


Further  N.,  along  the  bases  of  the  Par 
Imaus,  and  Emodus,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to 
E.,  we  find  mention  of  the  Sampatae,  the  district 
Suastene  (now  Setead),  and  Goryaea,  with  tho 
towns  Gorva  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
Nagar);  and  further  L.,  between  the  Suastus  ar.d 
the  Indus,  the  Gandarae  (one,  doubtless,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  Gandhdras).  Following  the 
mountain  range  to  the  E.,  we  come  to  Caspiria  (now 
Cashmtr,  in  earlier  times  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Caspatyrns).  South- 
ward of  Cashmir  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  its 
capital  Taxila,  a  place  of  importance  so  early  as  tho 
time  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  the  extensive  remains  of  Manikydla 
(Burnes,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  the  eastward.  A  little  further  S. 
was  the  land  of  Fandous  (riavtiwov  \wpa,  doubtless 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  Pandava  dynasties  of 
early  Hindu  history),  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  the  king  Poms.  Further  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindrine,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Sutledge,  Jumna,  and  Ganges ;  and  the  Gangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  the  highest  range  of 
the  Himalaya. 

Many  small  states  and  towns  are  mentioned  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  along  the  upper 
Panjdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
as  PeucelaotL5(/'i«Xil<iiifa/i),  Nicnea,  Bucephala.  the 
Glaucanitae,  and  the  Sibae  or  Sibi.  Following  next  tho 
course  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  with  the  Daetichae,  the 
Nanichae,  Prasiaea ;  and  the  Mandalae,  with  its  cele- 
brated capital  Palibothra  (beyond  all  doubt  the  present 
1  \it(ilij/uii*(t  or  jTVi/wo^  &i  touted  it  the  j miction  of 
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the  Erannoboas  (Hiranjarahn)  and  the  Ganges; 
with  some  smaller  states,  as  the  Surasenae,  and  the 
towns  Methora  and  Clisobra,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Prasii.  Southward  from  Palibothra,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain  country,  dwelt  the  Cocconagae, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adamas,  the  Sabarae,  the  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adeisathri,  with  their 
capital  Sagida  (probably  the  present  Sohagpur),  si- 
tuated on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Vindhya,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Sonus.  Be- 
tween the  Sonus  and  the  Ganges  were  the  Bolin- 
gae.  In  a  NW.  direction,  beyond  the  Sonus  and 
the  Vindhya,  we  find  a  territory  called  Sandrabatis, 
and  the  Gymnosophistae,  who  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  country  now  called  Sirhind,  as  far 
as  the  river  Sutledge.  The  Caspeiraei  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy;  see  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  47)  seem  to 
have  extended  ov«r  a  considerable  breadth  of  coun- 
try, as  their  sacred  town  Modara  (M6Sovpa  If  vwv 
d«M>)  was  situated,  apparently,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Nerbudda,  though  its  exact  position  has 
not  been  identified.  The  difficulty  of  identification 
is  much,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a  straight  line  E.  and  W.  from  Taprobane  and  the 
Indus,  thereby  placing  Nanaguna  and  the  Namadus 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Vindhya,  between  the  Namadus  and 
Nanaguna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Deccan,  wore  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali;  and  to  the  E.  of  them,  be- 
tween the  BittigoM.and  the  river Chabcrus  (Carert), 
the  nomad  Sorae  (2oyat  vu)xa$*i)t  with  a  chief  town 
Sora,  at  the  eastern  end  of  M.  Bittigo.  To  the 
southward  of  these,  on  the  Chaberus  and  Solen,  were 
several  smaller  tribes,  the  Brachmani  Magi,  the  Am- 
bastae,  Bettigi  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  the  above-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  importance  are  more  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  but  little  of 
the  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  form  {art 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Taprobane 
or  Ceylon,  of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  left 
some  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a  much  later  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commercial  resources  to  scientific  inquiry. 
Besides  Ceylon,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  small  islands, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  Laccadiees  and  Maldives;  the  island 
of  Iabadius  (Java),  below  the  Chersonesus  Aurea; 
and  the  Satyrorum  Insulae,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Chersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Anamba  or  Natuna  islands. 

Of  the  government  of  India,  considered  as  a  whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kings,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibothra.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  country  ceased  with  the 
fall  of  the  Gracco-Bactrian empire;  from  that  period 
almost  all  the  information  about  India  which  found 
its  way  to  the  nations  of  the  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchants  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  premising  that,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Alexander,  history  is  on  these  subjects 


silent  Previous,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  we  have 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Darius  himself  invaded  any  part  of  India,  though 
a  portion  of  the  NW.  provinces  of  Bactria  may  have 
paid  him  tribute,  as  staled  by  Herodotus.  The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  the  wan  rf 
Sesostris  and  Semi  ram  is  in  India,  cm  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  fables  too  credulously  recorded 
by  Ctesias.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  settled  monarchy  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
and  his  dealings  with  it  are  very  clearly  to  be  made 
out  In  the  north  of  the  Panjdb  was  the  town  or 
district  Taxi  la  (probably  Mamkydla,  or  very  Bear 
it),  which  was  ruled  by  a  king  named  Taxiles ;  it 
being  a  frequent  Indian  custom  to  name  the  king 
from  the  place  he  ruled  over.  His  name  in  Dio- 
dorus  is  Mophis  (xviL  86),  and  in  Curtius,  Otnphis 
(viii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  real  one,  and  is 
itself  of  Indian  origin.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  he  found  it  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  698, 
699,  716.)  The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Indian  author.  The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Paurava  Sanscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  of  Aaptavn* 
into  Aaptiav),  with  whom  Taxiles  had  been  at  war. 
(Arrian,  r.  21.)  Alexander  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  increased 
the  empire  of  Porus,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  compre- 
hend the  whole  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.  (Arrian,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  His  country  is 
not  named  in  any  Indian  writer.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  from 
Abisaris  (no doubt  Abhiedra),  whose  territory,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  Annals  of 
Cashmir,  must  have  been  in  the  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province.  (AsiaL  Res.  vol. 
xv.  p.  116.)  There  bad  been  previously  a  war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydracae,  and  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Panjdb,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Alexander  confirmed  Abisaris  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  territory,  made  Philip  satrap  of 
the  Malli  and  Oxydracae,  and  Pytho  of  the  land  be- 
tween  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Acesines  and 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  15) ;  placing,  at  the  same  time, 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paropamisadae.  (Arr.vL  15.)  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Panjdb,  so  far  as  the  Vindhya  mountains,  a  portion 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hands 
ot  thf  Malli  and  Cathaei 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appears  by 
a  decree  of  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (xviii. 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater.  (Diod.  xviii.  39.)  Indeed,  the  provinces 
remained  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rule  of  the  Prasii,  when  San- 
drocottus  took  up  arms  against  the  Macedonian 
governors.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  The  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion is  clearly  traceable.  Porus  was  slain  by  En- 
damus  about  B.c.  317  (Diod.  xix.  14) ;  hence  Sun- 
drocottus  must  havo  been  on  the  throne  about  the 
time  that  Seleucus  took  Babylon,  b.c.  312.  The 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  freedom  was 
probably  aided  by  the  fact  that  Porus  had  been  slain 
by  a  Greek.  Sandrocottus,  as  king  of  the  Prasii 
(Sanaa  Prachya)  and  of  the  nations  on  the  Ganges, 
made  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  far 
into  India.  Plutarch  says  be  ruled  over  all  India 
but  this  is  not  likely.  (Plut  Alex.62.)  It  appear, 
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that  he  crossed  the  Indus,  and  obtained  by  marriage 
Arstbosia,  Gcdrosia,  and  the  Paropamisadae,  from 
Memus,  (Strab.  xv.  p.  724  ;  Appian,  Syr.  55.)  It 
*x<  to  bia  court  that  Megasthenes  (as  we  have  before 
ita;d)  was  sent.    Sandrocottus  was  succeeded  by 
AmitwhatM  (Sansc.Amitraghdttu),  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  true  form  of  the  name,  though  Strabo 
calk  Lim  Allitrochades.    He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Aatiochus  Soter.  (Atheu.  xiv.  67.)    It  is  clear, 
frotn  Athenacus  (L  c),  that  the  same  friendship  was 
maintained  between  the  two  descendants  as  between 
tbe  tvo  fathers.  Daimachns  was  sent  as  ambassador 
l')  PaliUithra.   (Strab.  ii.  p.  70.)    Then  came  the 
wars  between  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  and  the 
more  complete  establishment  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kiardem,  under  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Eucratides, 
and  their  successors,  to  whic  h  we  canuot  hero  do  more 
than  all  ode.    The  effect,  however,  of  these  wars  was 
to  interrupt  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West;  hence  the  meagre  nature  of  tbe  historical  re- 
cords of  tbe  period.  The  expedition  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  India  brought  to  light  the  name  of  another 
kin?,  Sopbagascnus  (Polyb.  xi.  32),  who  was,  in  all 
probability,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  Scythians  finally 
put  in  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  about  n.  c  1.36. 
(DeGuignes,  J/Ym.  de  PA  cad.  d.  Inter,  xxv.  p.  17.)  . 
Thi*  event  is  noticed  in  the  Pcriplus  (p.  22),  where, 
bowtver,  Parthi  must  be  takeu  to  mean  Scythi. 
(See  also  Peripiut,  p.  24  ;  Dionys.  Perieg.vv.  1087 
—1088.)   Eustathius  adds,  iu  his  commentary  on 
Du>QT>jii»  :  — Oi  k<u  'ly8wXKu9ai  ovv€rrt»s  KtyofU- 
m.    Minnagara  was  their  chief  town,  a  name,  as 
appears  from  Liid.  Char.  (  p.  9),  which  was  partly 
Scythian  and  partly  Sanscrit.  (Cf.  also  De  Guigncs, 
ic.) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
ludia  by  Vicrimaditya,  about  B.  c.  56  (Colcbrmdce, 
lad.  Algebra,  Load.  1817,  p.  43),  who  established 
his  seat  of  empire  at  Oujem  (Ujjayim).  At  tbe  time 
when  the  Periplus  was  compiled,  the  capital  had  been 
again  changed,  as  we  there  read,  'O^fij,  «V  jj  ko! 
t«  baai\tla  wportpov  fy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  has  been  found 
is  any  of  the  early  literature  of  the  Hindus  to  Alex, 
arider  the  Great;  but  the  effect  of  the  later  expeditions 
c-f  the  Bactrian  kings  is  apparently  indicated  under 
the  name  of  the  Yavana.  In  tbe  astronomical  works, 
tbe  Y annul  are  barbarians  who  understood  astronomy, 
*benee  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Colebrooke  that 
the  Alexandrians  are  referred  to.  (Ind.  Algebra, 
p.  (*0.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
i'trann  mean  nations  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
tbe  Mahabharata,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Piradi  (i.  e.  Parthi).  and  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians.  (Lassen, /Vwta/J.  p.  60.)  In  the 
Drama  of  the  Mudra-Raxasa,  which  refers  to  the 
war  between  Chandragupta  and  another  Indian  King, 
it  is  stated  that  Cusumapura  (i.  e.  Palibothra)  was 
inrroanded  by  the  Cirratae,  Yavani,Cambogi,  Persae, 
Bartrians,  and  tbe  other  forces  of  Chandragupta,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mountain  Regions.  Lassen  thinks, 
with  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Seleucus,  who, 
in  his  war  with  Chandragupta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
raiibothm.   (Plin.  vi.  17.) 

with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  very 
extensive,  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more  than 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  principal  facts.  Indeed,  the 
caamerce  of  India,  including  the  northern  and  the 
southern  districts,  may  be  considered  an  an  epitome 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  there  being  few  pro- 
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duct  ions  of  any  other  country  which  may  not  be 
found  somewhere  within  its  vast  area. 

The  principal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
ancient  India  flowed  were,  between  Western  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  outpurt*  of  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  porta  of 
the  Coromandel  const,  between  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  Ganges  and  into  Tatary  and  the  territory 
of  the  Sinae.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
aloug  the  district  now  called  Zangucbar,  in  sesamum, 
rice,  cotton  goods,  cane-honey  (sugar),  which  was 
regularly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  (Concnn) 
to  Barygaza  (Beroach),  and  thence  westward.  (Pt~ 
ripl.  p.  8.)  Arab  sailors  are  mentioned  who  lived 
at  Muza  {Mocha),  and  who  trailed  with  Barvgaza. 
(Peripl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  had  established 
themselves  on  the  N.  side  of  Sucotra,  called  the  island 
of  Dioscorides  (Peripl.  p.  17)  :  while,  even  so  early 
as  Agath  arch  ides,  there  was  evidently  an  active  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tharch.  p.  66,  ed.  Hudson.)  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  Alexander  got  his  fleet  together  seems  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  upon  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Pcriplus  there  was  a  chain  of  ports  along  the  western 
coast,  —  Barygaza  (Berwick),  Muziris  in  Limyrica 
(Mangalorc),  Nclkynda  (Nelictram),  Pattala  (once 
supp»«ed  to  be  Tatta,  but  much  more  probably  Jfy- 
dralkid),  and  Calliene,  now  Oallian  (Peripl.  p.  30): 
while  there  were  three  principal  emporia  for  mer- 
chandise, —  Cvene  (Oujcin),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vide  an  interesting  account  of 
its  ruin*,  Atiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  36),  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  goods  to  Barygaza;  Tagara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Deccan  (almost  certainly  Dto- 
ghir  or  Devanagari  near  Elhra),  whence  the  goods 
were  conveyed  over  difficult  roads  to  Barygaza  and 
Pluthana  or  Plithana,  a  place  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  of  the  place,  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  GhdU. 

Along  the  Regio  Paralia  to  the  S.,  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  were  several  ports  of  consequence ; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  kingdom  of  king 
Pandion,  near  Colchi,  and  near  the  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  ttivvmov  (a  silky  thread  *pun  from 
the  Pinna-fish)  was  procured.  (Peripl.  p.  33). 
Further  to  the  N.  were,  —  Masalia  (Afatulijxitam), 
famous  fur  its  cotton  goods  (Perijd.  p.  35);  and 
Gauge,  a  great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c, 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
locality,  however,  not  being  now  determinable, 
(PeripL  p.  36.)  The  commerce  of  Ceylon  (Selandib, 
i.  e.  Sit Jia la-dtcipa )  was  in  pearls  of  the  best  class, 
and  precious  etoues  of  all  kinds,  esj>ecially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
shew  that  its  shores  were  well  furnished  with  com- 
mercial towns  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  §§  3, 4, 5),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Cosinas  Indicoplcustes  (ap. 
Montfaucon,  Coll.  Nova  Bibl  Pair.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
was,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  lcam  that  there 
was  an  emporium  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Chryso  (in  all 
probability  Malacca),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus;  the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  specified. 

It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  greatest  line  of 
commerce  was  from  the  N.  and  W.  along  the 
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Ganges,  commencing  with  Taxila  near  the  Indus, 
or  LaJiore  on  that  river,  and  passing  thence  to 
Falibothra.  This  was  called  the  Royal  Road.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Ramayana  describes  a  road 
from  Ayodhiya  (Oude),  over  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  to  Ilastinapura  and  Ixihtrrt,  which  must  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  The  commerce,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  interior  of  Asia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  and  Scrica,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  stated  that  from  Thina  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinae)  fine  cottons  and  silk  were  sent  on  foot  to 
Itactra,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  Limyrica. 
(/'cry?/,  p.  36.)  The  Periplus  speaks  of  a  sort  of 
annual  fair  which  was  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Thinae,  to  which  malabathron  (betel)  was  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
whereabouts  Thina  itself  was  situated,  and  none  of 
the  modern  attempts  at  identification  appear  to  us 
at  all  satisfactory:  it  is  clearly,  however,  a  northern 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Ladakh  in  Thibet,  and  not, 
as  Ptolemy  placed  it,  at  Malacca  in  Tenasserim,  or, 
as  Vincent  (  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  735) 
conjectured,  at  Arraoan.  It  is  carious  that  silk 
should  be  so  constantly  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
import  from  other  countries,  especially  Serictt,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indigenous 
in  India;  the  name  for  silk  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
sutra.    (Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  61.) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hibited in  the  remains  of  native  poems  or  histories. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  examined  with 
great  ability  by  La>sen  in  his  JndUche  Allerthwns- 
kuitde ;  and'  to'his  pages,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  Sanscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  inserted,  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
From  the  careful  comparison  which  has  been  made 
by  Lassen  and  other  orientalists  (among  whom  Pott 
deserves  especial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  writers,  a  great  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general 
faithfulness  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  been  content  with  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  heard  to  those  best  suited  for 
their  own  pronunciation.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  words  wl 
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modern  times  as  the  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  Greek  ears  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preserved,  names  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  far  more  barbarous  than  they  would 
have  seemed  to  the  modern  conquerors  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  modern  scholars  has  detected  many 
words  of  genuine  Indian  origin  in  a  Greek  dress; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tycliscn  on  such  words 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  w'ill  repay  the  perusal  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Hecien,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lond.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  E.  of  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Indi  Clvlol),  or  Indians.  It  is  true 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a  much  wider  or  much 
le*s  extensive  range  of  country,  at  different  periods 
of  history.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Ism,  they 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  territory  in  the  SE. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  depended  on  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
India,  and  may  be  traced,  though  less  completely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  traced  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  land  itself.  The 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Hecatacus  (Hecat  Fragm,  175,  178).  ami  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aethiopians.  who  made  use  of 
camels.  (Suppl.  284—287.)  Herodotus  is  the  first 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  give  any  real 
description  of  them ;  and  he  is  led  to  refer  to  them, 
only  because  a  portion  of  this  country,  which  ad- 
joined the  territory  of  Dareius,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Some  part  of  his  narrative  (iiL 
94 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  be  doubted,  as  clearly 
from  hearsay  evidence;  BOtne  is  certainly  fabulous. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  Indians  were  the  most 
populous  and  richest  nation  which  he  knew  of  (iii. 
94).  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  different  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages.  Some  of  them,  be 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  like  them,  black  in  colour 
(iii.  98.  101);  some,  in  the  marshes  and  desert 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  of  these  tribes, 
whom  he  calls  Padaei,  and  Callatiae  or  Calantiae, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation, — a  wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habits.  (Cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  710,  from  which 
Mannert,  v.  1.  p.  3,  infers  that  the  Padaei  were  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Tatars.)  Others  (and 
these  were  the  most  warlike)  occupied  the  more 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caspatyrus 
(Cashmir)  in  the  Regio  Pactyice.  Herodotus  places 
that  part  of  India  which  was  subject  to  Dareiu*  in 
the  20th  satrapy,  and  states  that  the  annual  tribute 
from  it  amounted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenophon 
speaks  of  the  Indians  as  a  great  nation,  and  one 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  (i.  5. 
§  3,  iii.  2.  §  25,  vi.  2.  §  I),  though  be  does  not  specify 
to  what  part  of  India  he  refers.  That,  however,  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  the  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
manners  may  be  gathered.  The  ancients  consideivd 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes : — 1 .  Priests, 
the  royal  counsellors,  and  nearly  connected  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  Bpaxnayts  or  Brahmins.  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  712—716  ;  Arrian,  hid.  11.)  With  the.-*? 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  another  class,  whom  he  calls 
TappMvts.  These,  as  Grosskurd  (iii.  p.  153)  has 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  their 
habits,  to  have  been  fakirs,  or  penitents,  and  the 
same  as  the  Gymnosophistae  so  often  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Arrian.  This  caste  was  exempted  from 
taxes  and  service  in  war.  2.  Husbandmen,  who 
were  free  from  war-service.  They  were  the  ino>t 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  land  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
farmed  it  out,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  as  his  share.  3.  Hunters  and  shep- 
herds, who  lead  a  wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden:  the  horse  and 
the  elephant  were  held  to  be  for  the  kings  only, 
j  (Strab.  /.  c  )  4.  Artizans  and  handicraftsmen,  of 
|  all  kinds.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  707.)  5.  Warrior*. 
i  (Strab.  /.  c.)    6.  Political  officers  (&H»°»,  StraU 
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I.  c).  *ho  looked  after  affairs  in  the  towns,  &c.,  and 
reported  secretly  to  the  king.  7.  Tfte  /foya/  Covn- 
tellrs,  who  presided  orer  the  administration  of  jus- 
tke(StJ»b-  /.  c),  and  kept  the  archives  of  the  realm. 

It  ins  not  permitted  for  intermarriages  to  take 
j bus  between  any  of  these  classes,  nor  for  any  one  to 
p-rform  the  office  allotted  to  another,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  first  caste  (called  also  that  of  the  <pt?u>0o<t>oi  ), 
wvhich  class  a  man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
*her classes.  (Strab.  Lc;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12;  Diod. 
ii.  41 ;  P)in.  vi.  19.  s.  22.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
modem  writers  on  India  recognise  only  four  castes, 
called  respectively  Brakmant,  Kxhatryat,  Vaisyax, 
and  Sadnt*,  -  a  division  which  Heeren  has  suggested 
(we  think  without  sufficient  evidence)  to  indicate  the 
remains  of  distinct  races.  (AsiaL  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 

The  lowest  of  the  people  (now  called  Pariahs),  as 
belonging  to  none  of  the  above  castes,  are  nowhere 
ilistioctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (but  cf.  Strab. 
it.  p  709 ;  Diod.  ii.  29 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10). 

The  general  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  from 
Megasthenes  and  others  who  had  lived  with  them,  is 
Terr  pleasing.  Theft  is  said  to  have  been  unknown, 
to  that  houses  could  be  left  unfastened.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  709.)  No  Indian  was  known  to  speak  falsehood. 
(Strab.  L  c. ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12.)  They  were  ex- 
tresnety  temperate,  abstaining  wholly  from  wine 
(Strab.  L  c), — their  hatred  of  drunkenness  being  so 
peat  that  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  should  see 
the  king  drunk,  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him.  (Strab. 
xt.  p.  710.)  No  class  eat  meat  (Herod,  iii.  100), 
their  chief  sustenance  being  rice,  which  afforded 
them  also  a  strong  drink,  i.  e.  arrak,  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  G94.)  Hence  an  especial  freedom  from  diseases, 
«nd  long  lives;  though  maturity  was  early  developed, 
especially  in  the  female  sex,  girls  of  seven  years  old 
being  deemed  marriageable.  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  701 — 
706;  Arrian,  Ind.  9.)  The  women  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  tempt  them  with  any  smaller  gifts  than  that 
of  as  elephant  (Arrian,  Ind.  a  17),  which  was  not 
cotsidered  discreditable  by  their  countrymen ;  and 
the  usual  custom  of  marriage  was  for  the  father  to 
take  bis  daughters  and  to  give  them  in  marriage  to 
the  yooths  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  (Arrian,  /.  c. ;  Strab.  xv. 
p-  717.)  To  strangers  they  ever  showed  the  utmost 
hospitality.  (Diod.  ii.  42.)  As  warriors  they  were 
rwtcrwu*  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  9;  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4; 
rintAkx.  c  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 
toldien  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great  two- 
handed  sword  :  and  of  the  cavalry,  a  javelin  and  a 
ramd  shield  (Arrian.  Ind.  c.  16;  Strab.  xv.  p.  717; 
Cart  ra'L  9.)  In  the  Panjdb,  it  is  said  that  the 
Macedonians  encountered  poisoued  arrows.  (Diod. 
iriL  103.)  Manly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 
Ttigae  among  them.  The  chase  was  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  royalty  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709—712  ;  Ctes. 
I*d.  14;  Curt.  viii.  9,  seq.);  gymnastics,  music,  and 
dancing,  of  the  rest  of  the  people  (Strab.  xv.  p.  709 ; 
A-rian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 
of  hand  were  then,  as  now,  among  their  chief  amuse- 
aieota.  (Aelian,  viii.  7;  Jnven.  vi.  582.)  Their 
usual  dress  befitted  their  hot  climate,  and  was  of 
*hh>  linen  (Philost  VlL  ApolL  ii.  9)  or  of  cotton- 
•tuff  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16);  their 
beads  and  shoulders  partially  covered  (Arrian,  L  c. ; 
Cnrt  viii.  9,  15)  or  shaded  from  the  sun  by  um- 
brellas (Arrian,  L  c.) ;  with  shoes  of  white  leather, 
with  very  thick  and  many-colon  ml  soles.  (Arrian, 
tc.)  Gold  and  ivory  rings  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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common  use ;  and  they  were  wont  to  dye  their  beards, 
not  only  black  and  white,  hut  also  red  and  green. 
(Arrian,  I.  c.)  In  general  form  of  body,  they  were 
thin  and  elegantly  made,  with  great  litheness  (Ar- 
rian, Ind,  c  17;  Strab.  ii.  p.  103,  xv.  p.  695),  but 
were  larger  than  other  Asiatics.  (Arrian,  Exped, 
Alex.  v.  4;  Phn.  vii.  2.) 

Some  peculiar  customs  they  had,  which  liave  lasted 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  self-immolation  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.716,  718;  Curt.  viii.  9;  Arrian,  Exped.  A  lex. 
vii.  5 ;  Lucan.  iii 42 ;  Plin.vi.  1 9.  a  20),  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow  (suttee.);  not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
any  fixed  law,  but  rather  according  to  custom  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  699—714:  Diod.  xvii.  91,  xix.  33.;  Cic. 
Tusc.  IH$p.  v.  27.)  For  writing  materials  they 
used  the  bark  of  trees  (Strab.  xv.  p.  717;  Curt.  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modern  Cinghalese  use 
the  leaf  of  the  palm.  Their  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  bamboo-cane;  but  in  the  cold 
mountain  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
civilisation  had  been  carried  in  ancient  India,  that 
there  were,  throughout  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  roads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  our 
milestones),  on  which  weie  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  distance  to  the  next  station. 
(Strab.  xv.  pp.  689—708 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  3.)  [V.] 

IN'DICUS  OCEANUS  (&  'Ivouths  victarti, 
Ag:»th.  ii.  14;  to  Irtat'w  w4\ayos,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
generally  as  that  great  sea  which  washed  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  longitude  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonesus  A  urea.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  held  by  them  as  part,  however,  of 
a  yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefined,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  h  pvt[i\  hiXaaaa 
in  this  sense  (iv.  37),  as  does  also  Strabo  (ii.  p.  121); 
Diodorus  calls  it  »j  Kara  fuanuSplav  uxtcwds  (iii 
38),  while  the  Erythraean  sea,  taken  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  doubtless  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compared  with  Strab. 
i.  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
sea  as  stated  by  seafaring  men;  at  the  same  time  lie 
guards  against  their  over-statements,  by  recording 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
their  measurements:  this  space  he  calls  8670  stadia 
(i.  13.  §  7).  The  distance  along  its  shores,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast- line,  he  estimates, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  Polybius, 
and  M annus  of  Tyre,  that  it  was  a  vast  inland  sea  • 
the  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tignra  in  the  Chersonesus  Aurea  with  the  promontory 
of  Prasum  (now  Cape  Iklgado)  in  Africa  (com p.  iv. 
9.  §§  l,3,vii.3.§§  1,3,6).  The  origin  of  this  error 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexanders  expedition,  according  to  which 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (CAenao)  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Aman,  vi.  1.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  appears  to  have  bad  some  leaning  to 
a  similar  view,  in  that  he  connected  the  Erythraean 
with  the  Atlantic  sea  (ii  p.  130);  which  was  also 
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the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  64).  The 
Indian  Ocean  contains  at  its  eastern  end  three  prin- 
cijxd  gulfs,  which  are  noticed  in  ancient  authors, — 
the  Sixes  pKKiMUUCtrg  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  in  the 
Chersouesus  Aurea  (probably  now  the  Straits  of 
Malacca);  the  Sinus  Sabahacus  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  4), 
now  the  Gulf  of  Martaban;  and  the  Sinus  Gan- 
Gicricirrt,  or  Bay  of  Bengal.  [V.J 

INDIGETKS,  or  INDI'GETAE,  Qlvbuarr^ 
St  rub. ;  'Evbiytrcu,  Ptol.),  a  people  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  extreme  NE.  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  around  the  gulf  of  Rhoda  and  Emporiae 
{Gulf  of  Ampurias),  as  far  an  the  Trophies  of 
Poinpcy  (ra  TlofAwriiov  rp&wata,  avafHifwra.  rot 
Tlonrrjtov),  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the 
Pyrenees,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Gaul 
and  S|«iin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178).  [Pom- 
tkii  Tuoi'aka.]  They  were  divided  into  four 
tribes.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  Empouiak  and 
h'lioDA,  were :  Juncaria  ('IoiOTopla,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  73  •  Junqueray  or,  as  some  suppose,  Figueras), 
16  M  P.  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Sum- 
mum  Pyrenaeum.  Itin.),  on  the  high  road  to  Tarraco 
{I tin.  Ant.  pp.  3'JO,  397);  Cinniana  (Cervia),  15 
M.  P.  further  S.  (Ik  ;  Tab.  Pad.)  ;  and  Deciana, 
near  Junquera  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  73).  On  the  promontory 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrcneos  (C.Creus), 
was  a  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  small  seaport  on  the  N. 
side  ('A$>po5i<ria$,  Stcph.  B.  ;  rb  'A<ppo&l<rtov  itp6yf 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20  ;  Pyrenaea  Venus,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4; 
Portus  Veneris,  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5  ;  Portus  Pyrenaci, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  8  :  PorU  Vendres),  which  some  made 
the  boundary  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Trophies  of  Pompcy.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
rivers  as  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Emporiae,  the 
CioiiiANL.s  (KA»5i<w<$j :  Flucia)  and  the  Sam- 
hkocas  (5o/igpd«a  USoXaL) :  Pliny  names  tho 
Ticuis,  which  is  the  small  river  flowing  past  Rosa*. 
The  district  round  the  gulf  of  Emporiae  was  called 
Jl'Ncauius  Campus  (to  'louyydpiov  Treb'wv),  from 
the  abundance  of  rushes  which  grew  upon  its  marshy 
boil.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  163;  Stepb.  B.  s.v.  'Ir*oi- 
K?)Tai;  Eustath.  ad  IL  i.  p.  191;  Avien.  Or.  Mar. 
523  :  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  315,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

INDOSCY'THIA  (Tv6WKi/fta  :  Eth.  Tirfo- 
aK\  Qi)\),  a  district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  whole  tract 
watered  by  the  Lower  Indus,  Cutck,  Gtaerat,  and 
S*inra*htran,  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  gradually  pressed  onwards  to  the  south 
arid  the  sea-coast  after  they  had  overthrown  tho 
Graeco-Bactrian  enquire,  about  A.  D.  136.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  M.  E.  (p.  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  the  Indus;  wlnle  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  with  the  names  of  some  of  its 
principal  subdivisions,  aa  Pattalene,  Abiria,  and 
SvnLstrene  (Saurashtran),  with  an  extensive  list  of 
towns  which  belonged  to  it  (vii.  I.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagara  (properly  Minnagara), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  Scythic  in  form, 
(lessen,  Pentap.  p.  56  ;  cf.  Isidor.  Char.  p.  9.)  In 
Dionysius  Pcriegctcs  (v.  1088)  tho  same  people  are 
descriiml  as  v6rioi  Swftfci.  As  Late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  A.D.,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  speaks 
of  White  Iluns,  or  Mongolians,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Panjdb  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  remains  of  tho  same  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  hordes  who  subsequently  poured 
down  from  the  north  under  Jinghfz  Khan.  (Uitter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V.] 

INDUS  (b  'Ikoo*s),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
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Asia,  and  the  boundary  westward  of  India.    It  is 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  authors  by  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  (Fragm.  144,  ed.  Klauscn),  and  subse- 
quently by  Herodotus  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  only 
notices  it  in  connection  with  rarious  tribes  who,  he 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.    As  in  the  case  of 
India  itself,  so  in  that  of  the  Indus,  the  first  real 
description  which  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  rivtr 
was  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  s 
marches.    Arrian  states  that  its  sources  were  in  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus,  or  Indian  Caucasus 
(Hindu- Kush);  wherein  he  agrees  with  Mela  (iii.  7. 
§  6),  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690),  Curtius  (viiL  9.  §  3),  and 
other  writers.    It  was,  in  Arrian's  opinion,  a  vast 
stream,  even  from  its  first  sources,  the  largest  river 
in  the  world  except  the  Ganges,  and  the  recipient 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  other 
known  stream.    It  has  been  conjectured,  from  Uw 
descriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Arrian  has  preserred 
that  the  writers  from  whom  be  has  condensed  h\< 
narrative  must  have  seen  it  at  the  time  when  its 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Quoting  from  Ctesias  (v.  4, 1 1 ),  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  eive» 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  15 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted;  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  principal  tributaries  he  considers  it* 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  much  flooded  (vi.  14).    Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  it  is  nowhere  more  than  50 
stadia  broad  (vi.  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  of  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
though  those  who  had  not  measured  the  breadth  put 
it  down  at  100  stadia,  those,  on  the  other  band,  wlw 
bad  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7  stadia  its  least  breadth  (xv.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c),  was  nowhere 
less  than  1 5  fathoms.   According  to  Diodorus,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  after  the  Nile  (ii.  35). 
Curtius  states  that  its  waters  were  cold,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (viii.  9.  §  4).  Its  current  is  held  by 
some  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  Mela,  iii.  7.  §  6);  by 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Eustath.  in  Dionys.  Per'ug.  v. 
1088).    Its  course  towards  the  sea,  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  was  nearly  S\Y.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  a,  23);  on 
its  way  it  received,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),   15,  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  (L  a).    About  2000  stadia 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  two 
principal  arras  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  forming  thereby 
a  Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  large, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattala  (which 
Arrian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  Delta 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Cf.  also  Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  v.  1 0S8.) 
The  flat  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  high  mountain-ranges  with  a  rapid  stream,  is 
ever  changing  :  hence,  probably,  tho  different  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  tho  mouths  of  the  Indna 
from  those  who  recorded  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  from  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
former  (as  we  have  stated),  with  Strabo,  gave  the 
Indus  only  two  principal  outlets  into  tho  Indian 
Ocean,  —  at  a  distance,  the  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  of 
1000  stadia,  but,  according  to  Nearchus  (/.  c),  of 
1600  stadia.    The  latter  mention  more  than  two 
mouths  :  Mela  (iii.  7.  §  6)  speaking  of  "  plura 
ostia,"  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  names  of  seven  (vii. 
1.  §  28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraci  (p.  22).    The  nauies 
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of  these  months,  in  a  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  are:  —  | 
1.  Hyura  vriya  (tlie  Pitti  or  Lohnri),  not  impro- 
bably in  the  arm  of  tho  stream  by  wbich  Alexander's 
fleet  gained  the  Indian  Ocean;  2.  <rr6fM 
(the  Rikala);  3.  Xpwrovv  <rr6fta  (the  Hngamari  or  | 
Kuhwari),  whereby  merchandise  and  goods  ascended  | 
toTatta;  4.  XdptQor  trr6fM  (the  Mala?);  5.  2&- 
rapa ;  6.  2aSa\a  or  2a§aAa<ro  (the  Pinyari  or 
&r);  7.  Aomgdpif  (probably  Lonirari,  the  Purana, 
Darja  or  Kori).  For  the  conjectural  identifications 
of  those  months,  most  of  which  are  now  closed,  ex- 
cept in  high  floods,  see  Lassen's  Map  of  Ancient 
India,  The  principal  streams  which  flowed  into  the 
Indus  are : — on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  t  he  river, 
the  Cboaspea,  called  by  Arrian  the  Gnraeus,  and  by 
Ptolemy  the  Soastus  (the  Attok);  and  the  Copben 
(Cabal  river),  with  its  own  smaller  tributary  the 
Choes  (the  Kov);  and,  on  the  loft  or  eastern  bank, 
the  greater  rivers,  —  which  give  its  name  to  the  Pan- 
jib  (or  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers), — the  Acesines 
(Chenab),  the  Hydaspes  or  Bidaspes  (Jelttm),  the 
Hrdraotes  (Ravi);  and  the  Hypanis  or  Hyphasis 
(the  Stdkdge).  [See  these  rivers  under  their  re- 
spec  tire  names.]  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  so 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modern 
researches  to  determine  accurately  the  real  sources 
of  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indus 
rises  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Himalaya,  in  what  was  considered  by  the  Hindus 
their  most  sacred  land1,  and  which  was  also  the  dis- 
trict io  which,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Jumna,  have 
their  several  sources.  From  its  source,  the  Indus 
flows  NW.  to  Iskardu,  and  thence  W.  and  SW.,  till 
St  bursts  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Punjab,  passing  along  the 
western  edge  of  Cathmir.  (Rittcr,  Erdhmde,  vol.  v. 
p.  216;  Moorcroft,  Travel*  in  Ladakh  and  Cathmir, 
1841.)  The  native  name  Sindhu  has  been  pre- 
served with  remarkable  accuracy,  both  in  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the  Peri- 
lous, we  find  Zc&b  (p.  23);  in  Ptolemy,  Stv&vr 
(viL  1.  §2),  from  which,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
Foundation,  the  Greeks  obtained  their  form  'Irbos. 

Plin.  vi.  20 ;  Cosmas,  Indie,  p.  337.)  The 
ymmt  name  is  Sind  or  Sindhu.  (Kitter,  vol.  y.  pp. 
29.  171.)  [V.] 

INDUS,  a  river  of  the  sonth-east  of  Caria,  near 
the  town  of  Cibyra.  On  its  bonks  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (xxxviii.  14),  the  fort  of  Tliabusion. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  states  that  sixty  other  rivers,  and  up- 
ward* of  a  hundred  mountain  torrents,  emptied  thom- 
»rive*  into  it  This  river,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  had  been 
thrown  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other  j 
than  the  river  Calbis  (KdAfiw,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  651 ; 
PtoL  v.  2.  §  11;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16),  at  present 
ailed  Qufnyi,  or  Tavas,  which  has  its  sources  on 
M<mnt  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  passing  through 
U»ri»  empties  itself  into  the  sex  near  Caunus,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  [L.  S.J 

IXDU'STRIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the 
riaht  bank  of  the  Pad  as,  about  20  miles  below 
Taris.  h  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  its  ancient  name  was  BoniscoMAaus,  which 
he  connects  with  Bodincus,  the  native  name  of  the 
Pados  [Paihtr],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  point 
that  river  firkt  attained  a  considerable  depth.  ( Plin 
ii  16.  s.  20.)  Its  site  (which  was  erroneously  fixed 
eailter  writers  at  Casale)  has  lx>en  established 
fcywd  quwiion  at  a  place  called  MonUit  di  Po,  a 


few  miles  below  Chivatto,  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  coins  and  objects  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  inscriptions, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Industria.  Tbey  a  bo  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman 
empire.  (Ricolvi  e  Rivautella,  J I  sito  delF  antica 
citta  dHnduttria,  tfc.,Torino.  1 745, 4to. ;  Millin,  Vvy. 
en  Piemont,  vol.  L  pp.  308—31 1.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
INESSA.  [Aktna.] 

1NFERUM  MARE.    [Tyhruenum  Mabk.] 
INGAEVONES.   [Gehmania  and  Hkllevio- 

NBS.] 

INGAUNI  Clyyaww),  a  Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  and  adjoining  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,    Their  position  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  of  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingaunnm,  still  called  ARxwja.    They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  most  iwwerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  and  bear  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  long-continued  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.    Their  name  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  205,  on  occasion  of  tho  landing  of 
Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  Liguria.  They 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Epanterii,  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  further  inland :  the  Carthaginian  general  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them,  and  supiortcd  them 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior;  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  their  capital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  took  his  final  departure  for  Africa, 
B.C.  203.    (Liv.  xxviii.  46,  xxx.  19.)    After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  n.  o.  201,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Ingauni  by  tho  Roman 
consul,  C.  Aelius  (Id.  xxxi.  2);  but  sixteen  years 
later  (in  u.  c  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  tho 
Romans,  when  their  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  took  six  of  their  towns.  (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)    But  four  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  181, 
they  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  attacked  for  the 
second  time  by  the  proconsul  Aemilius  Paullus. 
This  general  was  at  first  involved  in  great  perils, 
the  Ingauni  having  surprised  and  besieged  him  in 
his  camp;  but  be  ultimately  obtained  a  great  and 
decisive  victory,  in  which  15,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.    This  victory  pro- 
cured to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Ingauni  ("  Ligurum  Ingaunorum  omne  nomen  "), 
while  all  the  other  Ligurians  sent  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  peace.    (Liv.  xL  25- — 28,34.)    From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  history,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of 
Livy ;  for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Rome,  and  that  hostilities  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Raman 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  was  aligned  to  them,  and 
its  boundaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  less  than  thirty 
times.    ("  Liguribus  Ingaunis  agro  tricies  dato," 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)    They  appear  to  have  been  much 
addicted,  in  common  with  other  maritime  Lipurian 
tribes,  to  habit*  of  piracy,  a  tendency  which  they 
retained  down  to  a  late  period.    (Liv.  xl.  28,  41 ; 
Vopisc.  ProcuL  12.)    We  find  thorn  still  existing 
and  recoguised  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  days  of 
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Strabo  and  Pliny;  bat  we  hare  no  means  of  fixing 
the  extent  or  limits  of  their  territory,  which  evi- 
dently comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sea- 
coast  on  each  side  of  their  capital  city,  and  probably 
extended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  that  of  the  Intemelii. 
It  must  have  included  several  minor  towns,  bat 
their  capital,  of  which  the  name  is  variously  written 
Albium  Ingaunum  and  Albin^aunum,  is  the  only 
town  expressly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers. 
[Albium  Isgaunum.]  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  6.)  [EH.  B.] 

I'NGENA.  [Abriscatui.] 

INI'CERUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  was  a  praetorinm,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  emperors  when  they  travelled  in 
those  parts,  ([tin.  AnL  pp.  260, 265.)  Some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modern  Pouega.  [L.  S.] 

INOTUS.  [Deum.] 

INSA'NI  MONTES  (to  MoW/i^o  6>»l,  Ptol. 
iii.  3.  §  7),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Claodian,  who 
speaks  of  them  as  rendering  the  northern  part  of 
Sardinia  rugged  and  savage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangerous  to  navigators.  (Claudian, 
B.  Gild.  513.)  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  namo 
was  applied  to  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  and  NE.  part  of  the  island :  and 
doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigators, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  storms  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  I.  c).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  Moiv^ueva  6>tj —  a  name  which  is  obvi- 
ously translated  from  the  Latin  one  —  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  he  would  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  coast,  the  position 
which  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  the 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia  (Terra  Nova)  on 
the  E.  coast,  to  that  of  Cornua  on  the  W.  [Sar- 
dinia.] [E.  H.  B.] 

l'NSUBRES,  a  people  both  in  Gallia  Traiisalpina 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  D'Anville,  on  the  authority  of 
Liry  (v.  34),  places  the  Insubres  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Acdui 
where  there  was  a  town  Mediolanum,  between  Forum 
Segusianorum  [Forum  Skgusianorum]  and  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyon).  This  is  the  only  ground  that  there 
is  for  supposing  that  there  existed  a  people  or  a 
pagus  in  Gallia  Transalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  [Vol.  I.  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

1'iNSULA,  or  I'NSULA  ALLO'BROGUM,  in  Gallia 
Karbonensis.  Livy  (xxL  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nibal's passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  he  directed 
his  march  on  the  east  side  towards  the  inland  parts 
of  Gallia.  At  his  fourth  encampment  he  came  to 
the  Insula,  44  where  the  rivers  Arar  and  the  Rbo- 
danus,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  different 
directions,  comprise  between  them  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite:  it  is  the  level  country  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  the  Insula.  The  Allo- 
broges  dwell  near."  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
could  not  have  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  be  crossed 
the  Rhone ;  and  this  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  he  did  cross  the  Rhone. 
N«r.  if  he  had  got  to  the  junction  Of  the  Arar  and 
Uliodaniw,  could  Livy  any  that  he  reached  a  place 
which  the  Aliobroges  dwell ;  for,  if  he  had 
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marched  from  the  Isara  (/sere)  to  the  junction  of 
the  Sadne  and  Rhone,  be  would  have  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  [Aixobrooks.] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  (Sadne)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isara  does.  Besides  this,  if  Hannibal 
had  gone  so  far  north  as  the  part  between  the  Sauae 
and  Rhone,  he  would  have  gone  much  further  north 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  as  Livy  describes 
it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  look  to  the  context 
only,  that  we  must  read  44  Isara"  for  44  Arar;'*  and 
there  is  a  reading  of  one  MS.,  cited  hy  Gronovius, 
which  shows  that  Isara  may  have  once  been  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  (fc  vol.  L  p.  135.)  Livy  in  this  passage 
copied  Polybius,  in  whose  MSS.  (iii.  49)  the  nam* 
of  the  river  is  Scorns  or  Scaras;  a  name  which  the 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  Cladpas),  as  Bekker  and  others  before 
him  have  done,  though  the  Isara  or  /sere  is  cer- 
tainly the  river.  In  the  latest  editions  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10.  §  6)  the  Isara  appears  in  the  form  Isar 
("loop) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  editions. 
Walckenaer  (vol.  i.  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  of 
Ulm  of  1482  has  Sicarus,  and  that  there  is  44  St- 
eams" in  the  Strassburg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  princeps  of  1475  has  "Cisur;" 
and  others  have  44  Tisar  "  and  44  Tisara."  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that 44  Isc-ar  "  is  one  of  the  fonns 
of  the  name,  which  is  as  genuine  a  Celtic  form  as 
44  Is-ar"  or  44  Isara,"  the  form  in  Cicero  (adFam.  x. 
15,  &c).  44  Isc-ara"  may  be  compared  with  the 
British  forms  44  Isaca"  (the  Ext),  Isca,  and  IacbalU; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  rivers  Ausar 
and  Aesis. 

Polybius  compares  the  country  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  (here)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Delta 
the  sea  unites  the  one  side  and  the  channels  of  tbe 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  but  here 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  form  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.  He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a  corn 
country.  The  junction  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  calls 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Civet mt^  approach 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  Itere,  oue  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Rhone, 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a  very  winding 
course  past  St.  Maurice,  Monitors,  Conjlant,  Mont- 
meilian,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  GrenobU, 
the  Roman  Cularo  or  Gratianopolis,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  a  few  miles  north  of  Valentia  (  Valence).  Its 
whole  course  is  estimated  at  about  160  miles.  Han- 
nibal, after  staying  a  short  time  in  the  country  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  tlie  I$ere,  commenced 
his  march  over  the  Alps.  It  is  not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  his  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  himself,  though 
tho  words  of  Polybius  imply  that  he  did.  It  is 
certain  that  ho  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Itvrt 
towards  the  Alps;  and  the  way  to  find  out  where  he 
crossed  the  Alps  is  by  following  the  valley  of  the 
Itere.  [G.  L.] 

INSURA.  [Mylab.] 

INTELE'NE  ('IvnjAiji^),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  tho  Tigris,  ceded,  in  a.  d.  297,  by 
N arses  to  Galcrius  and  the  Romans.  (Petr.  Patr. 
Fr.  14,  Fragm,  Hist.  Grate,  ed.  Mlillcr;  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  St.  Martin,  in  bis  note  to  Lc  Beau  (Ba$ 
vol.  i.  p.  380),  would  read  for  Intelene 
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Icgtkae  (*Iy7iAi)«Tj),  the  name  of  a  small  province 
of  Armenia  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  mentioned 
by  Eppbaoius  (ZToerw.  LX.  vol  i.  p.  505,  cd 
Vaksius;  com  p.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  stir  TArmenk, 
Ttl.  L  pp.  23,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEME'LII  (Ivrc^Aioi),  a  maritime  people  of 
Ligtris,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Ingauni,  at  the 
io*  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  arc  but  little 
hwni  in  history,  being  ouly  once  mentioned  by 
Livy,  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours,  the  In- 
pumi,  as  addicted  to  piratical  habit*,  to  repress 
which  their  coast  was  visited  by  a  Roman  squadron 
in  B.  c  180.  (Liv.  xL  41.)  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  a  still  existing  tribe  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202);  and  their 
capital,  called  Albium  Intemeliam  or  Albinteme- 
litm,  sow  corrupted  into  Vintimiglia,  was  in  his 
time  a  considerable  city.  [Albium  Lntemeuum.] 
We  bare  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  or 
limits  of  their  territory ;  but  it  seems  to  have  bor- 
dered oo  that  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  E.,  and  the  Ve- 
duatii  on  the  W. :  at  least,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
axutiooed  as  existing  in  this  part  of  Liguria  by 
writers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  probably  com- 
plied also  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rutuba  or 
fcija,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers,  or 
lather  mountain  torrents,  of  Liguria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  YimmigUa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERAMNA  Qlrripanv* :  Elk.  Interaiimas, 
-atis),  was  the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Italy.  Its  obvious  etymology,  already  pointed  out 
by  Varro  and  Festus,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams  ("  inter  amnes,"  Van*.  L.  L. 
r.i8,  Fest  v.Amnet,  p.  1 7,  Mull.) ;  which  is,  however, 
bat  partially  borne  out  by  their  actual  situation.  The 
form  bmcBAMXiCM  ('Iirepdjii'io*'),  and  the  ethnic 
form  Interamnis,  are  also  found,  but  more  rarely. 

1.  A  Roman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 
thence  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Interamna  Li- 
Risas.    It  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern 
bonk  of  the  Liris,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
"hieh  flows  by  Aquinum  (confounded  bv  Strabo 
*rth  the  Melpis,  a  much  more  considerable  stream), 
and  was  distant  6  miles  from  the  litter  city, 
»nd  *  from  Casinum.     Its  territory,  which  was 
included  in  Latiura,  according  to  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  that  name,  must  have  originally 
brkeged  to  the  Volscians,  but  we  luive  no  men- 
tis of  Intcramna  as  a  Volscian  city,  nor  indeed 
any  evidence  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  in  B.  c.  312.  This 
twi  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Casinum,  the  object  of  both  being 
oJ>rwusly  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  from 
the  attack?  of  the  Sammies.    (Liv.  ix.  28;  Diod. 
six.  105;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)    Hence  we  find,  in  b.  c. 
294,  the  territory  of  Intcramna  ravaged  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the 
city  itself;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  cam- 
paign, it  was  from  Interamna  that  the  consul  Sp.  Car- 
rilios  commenced  his  operations  against  Sainnium. 
(Lir.  x.  36.  39.)  Its  territory  was  at  a  later  period 
bid  mute  by  Hannibal  dnring  his  march  by  the  Via 
Latins  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  B.  c.  212  (Lir.  xxvi. 
9):  and  shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Interamna 
appears  among  the  twelve  refractory  colonics  which 
AeeUred  themselves  unable  to  furnish  any  further 
ftppfc*,  and  were  subsequently  (b.  c.  204)  loaded 
*ith  heavier  burdens  in  consequence  (Id.  xxvii.  9, 
Bo.  15).    After  the  Social  War  it  passed,  in  com- 
»w  whh  the  other  Latin  colonics,  into  the  state  of 


a  municipium ;  and  wo  find  repeated  mention  of  it 
as  a  mui>ici]£il  town,  apparently  of  some  consequence. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41,  pro  Mil.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Pliu.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  received  a  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  imperial 
times  giving  it  only  the  title  of  a  municipium.  {Lib. 
Col  p.  234;  Orell.  Inscr.  2357,  3828.)  Its  po- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Latins 
was  probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity  iu  later 
times :  from  the  same  cau«*  its  name  is  not  found  iu 
the  Itineraries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  its 
existence  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  1  'he 
period  at  which  it  was  ruined  or  deserted  is  unknown; 
but  mention  is  found  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  of  a  "  Custrum  Terame,"  and  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  city,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  is 
still  called  Ttramt.  It  presents  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vestige*  of  the  wall*,  street. s, 
and  aqueducts;  and  numerous  inscriptions  and  oilier 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  villt-es. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  Cluvcr,  Hal.  p.  luli). 
The  inscriptions  ore  given  by  Mommsen,  Jtucr.  licyn. 
Neap.  pp.  221,  222.) 

Pliny  calls  the  citizens  of  thit  Interamna  "  Inter* 
amnalcs  Succasini,  qui  et  Lirinates  vocantur."  Tho 
former  appelbttioii  was  evidently  bestowed  from  their 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casinum,  but  ix 
not  adopted  by  any  other  author.  They  are  called 
in  inscriptions  "  lnteramnates  Lirinates,"  ami  some- 
times "  Lirinates''  alone:  hence  it  is  probable  that 
wo  should  read  "  Lirinatum"  for  "  Larinatum  "  in 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  402),  where  he  is  enumerating 
Volscian  cities,  and  hence  the  mention  of  Larimun 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

2.  (7Vmi),  a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  river 
Nar,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Velinus, 
and  about  8  miles  E.  from  Noruia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brunch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  bo  in  fact 
situated  on  an  Ulaud,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  termed  by  Pliny  "  lnteramnates 
cognomino  Nartcs,**  to  distinguish  them  from  thoso 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  lnteramnates  Nartes  and 
Nahartes;  but  we  do  not  find  this  epithet  applied  to 
the  city  itself.  No  mention  is  found  of  Interamna  in 
history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the  Roman 
yoke;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  and  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  the  local  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  in  b.  c.  672,  or  rather  more  than  80 
years  after  Rome.  (Orell.  Inscr.  689.)  When  we 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  history  it  appears  as  a 
flourishing  municipal  town,  deriving  great  wealth 
from  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  was  irrigated 
by  tho  river  Nar.  Ilcncc  it  is  said  to  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  one  of 
the  '•  florentissima  Italiac  municipia "  (Floras,  iii. 
21);  and  though  it  suffered  a  severe  blow  upon  that 
occasion,  its  lands  being  confiscated  by  Sulla  and 
portioned  out  among  his  soldiers,  wc  still  find  it  ■ 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv. 
15).  Its  inhabitants  were  frequently  engaged  iu  li- 
tigation and  disputes  with  their  neighbours  of  Reate, 
on  account  of  the  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  which  joins  tho  Nar  a  few  miles  above  Inter- 
amna; and  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  uu  energetic  protect  against  a  pro- 
ject that  had  been  started  far  turning  niido  the 
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course  of  the  Nar,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  flow 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  79.)    In  the  civil  war 
between  Vitelline  and  Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  former  while  their  head-quarters 
were  at  Narnia,  but  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
by  Arrius  Varus.  (Id.  HisL  iii.  61,  63.)  Inscrip- 
tions sufficiently  attest  the  continued  municipal  im- 
portance of  Interamna  under  the  Roman  empire;  and, 
though  its  position  was  some  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  great  Flaminian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
Narnia  direct  to  Mevania  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ;  Tac 
Hist.  ii.  64),  a  branch  line  of  road  was  carried  from 
Narnia  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium  to  Forum  Fla- 
minii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.  This 
line,  which  followed  very  nearly  that  of  the  present 
highroad  from  Rome  to  Perugia,  appears  to  have 
latterly  become  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Via  Flaminia.  (/<*». 
Ant.  p.  125;  Itin,  Hier.  p.  613;  Tab.  Pent.)  The 
great  richness  of  the  meadoWs  belonging  to  Inter- 
amna ou  the  banks  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tells  us  tliat  they  were  cut  for  hay  no  less  than 
four  times  in  the  year  (Plin.  xviii.  28.  s.  67);  and 
Tacitus  also  represents  the  same  district  as  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac  Ann.  i.  79).  That 
great  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Literamna,  but  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subse- 
quently the  patrimonial  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  of  his  descendants,  the  two  emperors  Ta- 
citus and  Florianus.  (Vopisc.  Florian.  2.)    In  A.D. 
193,  it  was  at  Interamna  that  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Scptimius  Scverus,  when 
on  his  inarch  to  the  capital  (Spartian.  Sever.  6); 
and  at  a  later  period  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  that 
the  two  emperors,  Trebonianus  Gallus  and  his  son  Vo- 
lusianus.  who  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  Aemili- 
anus  in  Mocsia,  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  soldiers, 
(Kutrop.  ix.  5;  Vict.  Cats.  31,  Epit,  31.) 

Iuterumnn  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  has  subsisted  without  interruption 
through  the  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
name  being  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modern  form 
of  Temi.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  city,  and  retains 
various  relics  of  its  ancient  importance,  including  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thermae.  None  of 
these  ruins  are,  however,  of  much  importance  or  in- 
terest Many  inscriptions  liavo  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

About  3  miles  above  Terni  is  the  celebrated  cas- 
cade of  the  Vclinui,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Roman  M\  Curius;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  under 
the  article  Vkuncs. 

3.  (Tcramo),  a  city  of  Picennm,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Practutii,  and  probably  the  chief  place  in  the 
district  of  that  people.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  but  is  fonnd  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
it  to  the  Praetutii;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Liber  Colotiiarum  among  the  Civitatcs  Piccni." 
It  there  bears  the  epithet  of  "  Palestina."  or,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  written,  "  Palctina;"  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  which  are  w  holly  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  58;  Lib.  Col  pp.  22G,  259.)  In  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citi- 
zens are  correctly  designated  as  "  Interamnatcs  Prae- 
tutiani."  (Frontin.  i.  p.  18,  ed.  Lachm.)  Being  si- 
tuated in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  highroads,  the  name  is  not  found  in  the 
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Itineraries,  but  we  know  that  it  was  an  episcopal 
see  and  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  name  is  already  corrupted  in  our 
MSS.  of  the  Liber  Coloniarum  into  Teramne,  whence 
its  modern  form  of  Ttramo.  But  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Aprutium,  supposed  to  be  a  corrujition  of 
Praetutiura,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  applied  (as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Gaul) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abru- 
tium  among  the  cities  of  Picenum  enumerated  by 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (iv.  31);  and  under  the 
Lombards  we  find  mention  of  a  '*  comes  AprutiL" 
The  name  has  been  retained  in  that  of  A  brusso,  now 
given  to  the  two  northernmost  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  which,  called  A  bruszo 
Ulterior*,  the  city  of  Ttramo  is  still  tlie  capital. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  of  Roman  date,  as  well  as  statues,  altars, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site :  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  citizens  are  designated  as  M  In- 
teramnites  Praetutiani."  (Romanelli,  vol  iii.  pp. 
297 — 301 ;  Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  pp.  329 — 331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
city  of  the  name  of  Interamna  among  the  Frentani, 
as  assumed  by  Romanelli,  and,  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  authority  of  a  very  apocrvphal  inscription. 
[Frkktaici.]  '  "     [E.  H.  B.l 

*  INTERAMNE'SIA  (Phlegon.  dt  Longatv.  1 
Eth.  Interamnienses,  Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35),  a  stipen- 
diary town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscription  of 
Alcantara,  and  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have  been 
situated  between  the  Coa  and  Touroes,  near  Castel 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida.    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  398.)  [P.S.] 
INTERAMNIUM.  [Artures.] 
INTERCA'TIA.  [Vaccari.] 
INTERCISA  or  AD  INTERCISA,  is  the  name 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a  station  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  gallerv 
hewn  through  the  rock,  now  known  as  the  Passo  del 
Furlo.    (Itin.  Hitr.  p.  614;  Tab.  Pent.)  This 
passage,  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  modern 
highway  from  Rome  to  Fano,  is  a  work  of  the  cm- 
jwror  Vespasian,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
informs  us,  and  was  constructed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  75.    (Inscr.  ap.  Cluver, 
Ital.  p.  619.)    It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurclius  Victor,  who  calk 
it  Petra  Pertusa;  and  the  same  name  (n«T^o  wtp- 
towto)  is  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  locality. 
(Vict.  Cats.  9,  Epit.  9;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  1 1.) 

The  valley  of  the  Cantiano,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mctaurus,  which  is  here  followed  by  tltc  Flaminian 
Way,  is  at  this  point  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  by 
cutting  the  mad  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  it  can  be 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  one  place  pierced  bv 
an  arched  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Petra  Pertusa.  The  actual  tunnel  is  onlv 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  » 
about  half  a  mile.  Claudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (Claud,  de  VI.  Con*.  Hon.  502.)  At 
a  later  period  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a  foil,  which, 
from  its  completely  commanding  the  Flaminian  \Vavt 
became  a  military  post  of  importance,  and  is  re-' 
pcatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths 
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nith  the  generals  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii. 
II.  iii.  6.  iv.  28,  34.)  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
pbm  the  station  of  Intercisa  9  M.  P.  from  Calles 


(C<yH\  and  the  same  distance  from  Forum  Sem- 
jmxtii  (/ossomorone),  both  of  which  distances  are 
just  about  correct.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  t  Italic, 
p  155.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  great  inland  or  hitdi- 
lirrafi  ?  tin  Sets,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  bout  hem 
Eorope,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 

1.  Same. — In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  sea,  on 
uV  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  behind  a  person 
f*inp  the  EL,  is  called  the  "Hinder  Sea  "(/to*,  xi. 
24;  Joel,  ii.  20),  and  also  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philis- 
liae4B(£a»i  xxii.  81),  because  that  people  occupied 
tie  largest  portion  of  its  shores.  Pre-eminently  it 
va>  "  the  Great  Soa  "  {Sum.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Josh,  i.  4, 
ii.  1,  xt.  47;  EzeL  xlvii.  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 
"the  Sea"  (1  Kingt,  v.  9;  comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  34. 
jt.  11).  In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poem*, 
Hfeiod,  the  Cyclic  poets,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar, 
call  it  emphatically  "  the  Sea."  The  logograpber 
ll«*taeus  speaks  of  it  as  '*  the  Great  Sea  n  (/>.  349, 
w.  Klausen).  Nor  did  the  historians  and  systematic 
£«papbers  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 
Ibe  Raman  writers  call  it  Mark  Internum  (Pomp. 
Mela.  L  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  3)  or  Intestimm  (Sail. 
Jsj.  17  :  Flor.  iv.  2;  if  t<rt*  ddkarra,  Polyb.  iii.  39; 

dak.,  Strab.  U.  p.  121,  iii.  p.  139;  *  inU 
HjttxJUtwr  arnKir  ddA.,  Arist.  Met.  ii.  1),  or  more 
tr^nently,  Mark  Nootrum  (SalL  Jug.  17,  18; 

B.  G.t.I;  Liv.  xxvi.  42 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  5.  §  I ; 
i  tit  V"  ddA.,  Strab.  ii.  p.  121).  The  epithet 
"Mediterranean  "  is  not  used  in  the  classical  writers, 
aai  was  first  employed  for  this  sea  by  Solinus  (c  22 ; 
comp.  laid.  Orig.  xiii.  16).  The  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
mm  day  call  it  the  "  White  Sea  "  ('Atrrfp*  Ga\aaea), 
to  disti'nsruiali  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  Throughout 
Europe  it  is  known  as  the  MoLt>  rranean, 

2.  Extent,  Shape,  and  Admeasurement*.—  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  E.  of 
lirerawich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  latitude 
are  from  30°  to  46°  N.;  and,  in  round  numbers,  its 
Yxtfk,  from  Gibraltar  to  its  furthest  extremity  in 
S-ria,  ii  about  2000  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
fcxn  80  to  500  miles,  and,  including  the  Euxine, 
with  » line  of  shore  of  4500  leagues.  The  ancients, 
*ho  considered  this  sea  to  be  a  very  large  portion 
<i  tho  globe,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 
w-serenteenth  part  of  the  Pacific,  assigned  to  it 
a  much  preater  length.  As  they  possessed  no  means 
i=r  critically  measuring  horizon tai  angles,  and  were 
■raided  by  the  compass  and  chronometer,  correctness 
id  great  distances  was  unattainable.  On  this  account, 
witile  it*  E.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  approached 
a  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  the  relative  positions 
-M  forms  of  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.  Strabo, 
a  philosophical  rather  than  a  scientific  geographer, 
«  himself  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 
if.  105,  106),  l>ut  mmde  more  mistakes:  though  he 
drew  a  much  better  "  contour*'  of  the  Mediterranean, 
•ft  be  distorted  the  W.  parts,  by  placing  Mi^stlia 
I3i°  to  the  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2}°  to  the 
N.  of  that  city.  Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 
lutli  u  the  flattening-in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 
tbe  amount  of  4J°  to  the  S.,  in  the  latitude  of  Car- 
thage, while  Byzantium  was  placed  2°  to  the  N.  of 
Kitrne  position;  thus  increasing  the  breadth  in  the 
*«rr  part  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
\****L  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  extreme  length  of 
tat  Internal  Sea  was  carried  to  upwards  of  20° 


beyond  its  true  limits.  The  maps  of  Agathcxlacmon 
which  accompany  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  though 
nuiiitm-nth  drawn,  proerve  a  mucn  better  outline  ot 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Theodosian  or 
Peutingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
reduced  in  breadth  as  to  resemble  a  canal,  and  the 
site,  form,  and  dimensions  of  its  islands  are  displaced 
and  disfigured. 

The  latitudes  were  estimated  by  the  ancient  ob- 
servers in  stadia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  are 
not  so  discordant  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinoctial  line 
and  Svracuse,  or  rather  the  place  which  they  called 
the  "Strait  of  Sicily,*  is  given  as  follows:— 

Stail  i  a 

Eratosthenes  -  -  -  -  25,450 
Hipparchus      ....  25,600 

Strabo   25,400 

Marinas  of  Tyre    ...  26,075 

Ptolemy   26,833 

Their  longitudes  run  rather  wild,  and  are  reckoned 
from  the  "Sacrum  Promontorium"  (Cope  St.  Vin- 
cent), and  the  numbers  given  are  as  the  arc  from 
thence  to  Syracuse: — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes  ....  11,800 
Hipparchus      ....  16,300 

Strabo  14,000 

Marinas  of  Tyre    ...  18,583 

Ptolemy   29,000 

In  Admiral  Smyths  work  {The  Mediterranean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a  tabular  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  admeasurements  of  the  elder  geographers, 
along  with  the  determination  resulting  from  his  own 
observations;  assuming,  for  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers, 700  stadia  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  for  a  plane 
projection  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Go&selin, 
Geographic  des  Greet,  1  vol.  Paris,  1780;  Geogra- 
phic- des  Ancient,  3  vols.  Paris,  1813  ;  Mesuret 
Itlnerairet,  1  vol.  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  Physical  Geography.  —  A  more  richly-varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  an  advantage  over  the  S.  or  Libyan 
coast,  which  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  great  peninsulas,  —  the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  and  the  Hellenic,  — with  their 
sinuous  and  deeply  indented  shores,  form,  in  com- 
bination with  the  neighbouring  islands  and  opposite 
coasts,  many  straits  and  isthmuses.  Exclusive  of 
I  the  Euxine  (which,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  basins;  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of 
I  the  straits  marks  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
basin,  which  descends  to  an  abysmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  flows  over  another  barrier  (the  subaqueous  Ad- 
venture Bank,  discovered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  and 
again  falls  into  the  yet  nnfathomcd  Levant  basin. 

Strabo  (ii.  pp.  122 — 127)  marked  off  this  expanse 
by  three  smaller  closed  basins.  The  westernmost, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  the  space  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  Ligurian,  and  Sardinian  seas ;  the 
waters  to  the  W.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  "  Lower  Sea,"  as  that 
gulf  bore  the  name  of  the  Upper  Sea."  The 
second  was  the  Syrtic  basin,  E.  of  Sicily,  including 
tlie  Ausonian  or  Siculian,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Libyan 
seas:  on  the  N.  this  basin  runs  up  iuto  the  Adriatic, 
I  on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrates  deeply  into 
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the  African  continent  The  E.  part  of  this  basin  is 
interrupted  by  Cyprus  alone,  and  was  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  Pamphylian,  Cilician,  and  Syrian 
seas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  a  curved  line,  which,  commencing  at  the  coast 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cythera,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesus not  far  from  Cape  Malea,  with  its  subdivisions, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  tho  Aegean,  the  "  White  Sea  "  of  the  Turks, 
the  channel  of  the  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  connected  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  with 
the  Euxine:  to  tbe  NE.  of  tliat  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  with  the  strait  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.    The  configuration  of  tbe  con- 
tinents and  of  the  islands  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  long  fissures)  led  in  vory  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical  views  respecting  eruptions,  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions, and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas 
into  those  which  were  lower.    The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its  many  islands,  were  well  fitted  to 
originate  such  theories.    Not  to  speak  of  the  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  the  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  by  that  hero,  tbe  Samo- 
thracian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Euxine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  rivers  that  flowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  through  the  Bosporus  and 
afterwards  the  Hellespont.  (Diod.  v.  47.)    A  reflex 
of  these  Samothracian  traditions  appears  in  the 
"  Sluice  Theory  "  of  Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50),  according  to  which,  the  swellings  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  tbe  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  caused  tbe  outlet 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.    Thig  theory  of 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  external  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.    (Strab.  L  c; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)    Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  rejected 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insufficient  to  account  for 
all  tho  phenomena,  and  proposed  one  of  his  own,  the 
profoundness  of  which  modern  geologists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate.    "  It  is  not,"  he  says  (X  c), 
44  because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally 
at  different  altitudes,  that  tlie  waters  have  risen,  or 
subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.    But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  overflows  or  returns  into  its  own 
place  again.    We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  tho  ground,  either  to  that  ground  which  is  under 
the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
but  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  more  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
ness, can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness."  (Lyell, 
Geology,  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  118, 
trans.,  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73—83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,  including 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  consists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Nile,  Danube, 
Borystlienes,  Tanais,  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  physics  of  this  sea,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  jxtetical  language 
be  called  "  a  tideless  sea."  The  mariner  of  old  had 
his  charts  and  sailing  directories,  was  acquainted 
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with  the  bewildering  currents  and  counter-currents 
of  this  sea,  —  the  "Typhon"  (Tw^wr),  and  the 
"  Prester "  (irpijorifp),  the  destroyer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  422—445)  has  given 
so  terrific  a  description,  —  and  hailed  in  the  boar 
of  danger,  as  the  *•  Dioscuri  "  who  played  about  tbe 
mast-head  of  his  vessel  (Plin.  ii.  437 ;  Sen.  NaL 
QuaesU  ii.),  tho  fire  of  St  Elmo,  "  sacred  to  tbe 
seaman."  Much  valuable  information  upon  the 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancients,  and  compared  with 
modern  investigations,  is  to  be  found  in  Smyth 
{Mediterranean,  pp.  210—  302).  Forbiger's  sec- 
tion upon  Physical  Geography  (vol.  i.  pp.  576 — 
655)  is  useful  for  tho  references  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  Some  papers,  which  appeared  in 
Frtuer's  Magazine  for  the  years  1852  and  1853. 
upon  the  fish  known  to  the  ancients,  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  ichthyology  of  this  sea. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  many 
instructive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  u>h 
of  tbe  Mediterranean  which  have  been  banded  down 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Archestratus,  Aelian,  Ovid,  Op- 
pian,  Athenaeu*,  and  Ausonius. 

4.  Historical  Geography. — To  trace  the  progress 
of  discovery  on  tbe  waters  and  shores  of  this  bra 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  civilisation, — "  nul- 
lum sine  nomine  saxum.n  Its  geographical  position 
has  eminently  tended  towards  tbe  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  at* 
the  world  The  three  peninsulas — the  Iberian, 
Italic,  and  Hellenic—run  out  to  meet  that  of  A*ia 
Minor  projecting  from  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  as  stepping  stones  for 
the  passage  of  the  peoples  from  one  continent  to  tbe 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  tbe 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  under 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  divided 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  We,"  says  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  109,  b.), 
"  who  dwell  from  tbe  Pbasis  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, inhabit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  sea,  like 
ants  or  frogs  round  a  marsh."  And  yet  the  margin 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  site  where 
civilisation  was  first  developed,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
Religion,  intellectual  culture,  law,  arts,  and  man- 
ners— nearly  everything  that  lifts  us  above  the 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shores  was  to 
tbe  S.,  but  tbe  national  character  of  the  Aegyptians 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
their  navigation,  such  as  it  was,  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  first  great  agents  in  promoting  the 
communion  of  peoples,  and  their  flag  waved  in  every 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Internal  Sea.  Carthage 
and  Etruria.  though  of  less  importance  than  Phoe- 
nicia in  connecting  nations  and  extending  the  geo- 
graphical horizon,  exercised  great  influence  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  and  enduringly  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  after  tbe  bit  tor 
had  broken  the  Pboenico-Carthaginian  power. 

In  the  Hellenic  peninsula  the  broken  configuration 
of  the  coast -line  invited  early  navigation  and  com- 
mercial inteit-ourse,  and  the  expeditions  of  the 
Samians  (Herod,  iv.  162)  and  Phocaeans  (Uerod. 
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i.  163)  kid  open  the  W.  coast  of  this  sea.  During 
tbe  period  of  the  Roman  Universal  Empire,  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  lake  of  the  imperial  city. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Mithridatk 
War,  piracy,  which  has  always  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Grecian  waters,  was  carried  on  systematically  by 
large  armies  and  fleets,  the  strongholds  of  which 
were  Cilicia  and  Crete.  From  these  stations  the 
pirates  directed  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Appian,  Bell.  Jtfiihr. 
92;  PluL  Pomp.  24.)  Piracy,  crushed  by  Pom- 
peias,  was  never  afterwards  carried  on  so  extensively 
as  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  but  was  not  entirely 
extirpated  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Roman  em- 
peror* maintained  in  tbe  East,  and  that  cases  still 
occurred  is  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
Inter.  Graec.  nn.  2335,  2347.)  The  Romans 
despised  all  trade,  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  their  great  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Human  power  in  the  East,  possessed  tbe  largest 
than  of  tbe  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even 
uter  tbe  Moslem  conquests,  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of 
the  various  expeditions  which  they  fitted  out  to 
attack  Constantinople,  never  succeeded  in  forming  a 
maritime  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 
vith  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 
subjects,  until  it  dwindled  into  a  few  piratical 
K^uairons.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  really 
remained  masters  of  the  sea.  On  all  points  con- 
nected with  this  sea,  see  Admiral  Smyth,  The  Me- 
diterranean, London,  1854.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IXTEROCREA  ('hntpaitpta,  Strab.),  a  small 
town  or  village  of  tbe  Sabines,  between  Amiternum 
and  Beate.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the 
J-jnction  of  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  east- 
wards to  Amiternum,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 
ap  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  to  Asculum.  It  is  now 
called  Antrodoco,  and  is  a  position  of  great  military 
iinpurtance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
t*o  passes  just  mentioned,  which  must  in  all  ages 
itare  formed  two  of  the  principal  lines  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Apennines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
Lave  been  in  ancient  times  but  a  small  place :  Strabo 
calls  it  a  village ;  and  its  name  is  otherwise  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  M.  P. 
frtsn  Reate,  a  distance  that  coincides  with  the  position 
a  Antrodoco.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ;  Jtm.  Ant  p.  307 ; 
Tab.  Pad.)  Its  ancient  name  is  evidently  derived 
iruen  its  position  in  a  deep  valley  between  rugged 
fountains  ;  for  we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  181,  ed. 
MulL)  that  Ocris  was  an  ancient  word  for  a  moun- 
tain: and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  form  still 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  Montagne  di  Ocra, 
a  lofty  and  nigged  group  of  the  Apennines,  near 
AqnUa.  (Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli, 
3.  foL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERPROMIUM,  a  village  of  the  Marrucini, 
fanning  a  station  on  tbe  Via  Claudia  Valeria  be- 
tween Corfinium  and  Teate.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Itineraries,  but  the  distances  are 
TOioualy  given,  (/rut,  A  nt.  pp.  1 02, 3 1 0 ;  Tab.  PeuL) 
The  line  of  tbe  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  well 
i*  » ruined,  and  the  position  of  Interpromium  is  fixed 
It  ancient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
a  place  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Aternus,  just 
beLnr  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  that  river 
no*a  below  PopolL  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  a  tavern  called  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  from 
the  little  town  of  that  name  on  the  hill  above;  it  is 
distant  12  Roman  miles  from  Corfinium  (S.  Ptllino), 
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and  13  from  Teate  (Coieri),  or  21  from  Peecara. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus.  (Holsten.  Not  ad 
Cluv.  p.  143;  D'Anville,  Analyse  de  I  Italic,  p.  178; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interpromium  under  the  name  of  Pagns 
Interprominus  (OrelL  Inter.  144;  Romanelli,  lc); 
it  is  called  u  Interpromium  vicus "  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a  mere 
village,  probably  a  dependency  of  Teate.  [E.  H.  B.] 
INTI'BILI.  1.  [Euktakl]  2.  A  town  of 
1 1  is  pan ia  Ractica,  near  llliturgis,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the"  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49  ;  Fron- 
tin.  Slratag.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

1NUI  CASTRUM.  [Castrum  Lndi.] 
INYCUM  or  INYCUS  (TVwro*,  Steph.  B.,  but 
il  "IrvKoty  Herod. :  Etk.  '\yvKivos),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypsas.  It  is  principally  known  from  its  connection 
with  the  mythical  legends  concerning  Minos  and 
Daedalus;  the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalus, 
who  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedalus 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inycum,  and  by  others  at  Camicas.  (Pans, 
vii.  4.  §  6;  Choral,  ap.  Steph.  B.  v.  Kaauros.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  times  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  of  confinement  to  which  Scythes,  tbe  ruler  of 
Zancle,  was  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  24.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  represents  Scythes 
as  a  native  of  Inycum ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. (Ael.  V.  H.  viiL  1 7.)  Plato  speaks  of  Inycum 
as  still  in  existence  in  bis  time,  but  quite  a  small 
place  (xMplop  wdVu  anutp6»)  ;  notwithstanding 
which  he  makes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
bad  derived  from  it  a  sum  of  20  minae.  (Plat. 
Hipp,  M.  p.  282,  e.)  It  is  evident  that  it  always 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was 
probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Selinus.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stepbanus 
tells  us  that  this  was  still  preserved  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ; 
Hesych.  a  v.)  Vibius  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  by  telling  us 
that  the  river  Hypsas  (tbe  modern  Belief)  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Sequest.  p.  12,  according  to  Cluver's  cmen 
dation) ;  but  further  than  this  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

IOBACCHL  [Marmarica.] 
IUL,  afterwards  CAESARE'A  ('Io»X  Katadpda, 
Ptol.  ii  4.  §  5  ;  ^  Kaiodptia,  Strab.,  Ac.),  ori- 
ginally an  obscure  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchns  and  of  Juba  IL  [Mauritania.] 
The  latter  king  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  Augustus.  Under  the  Romans  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  was  made  a  colony  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  Under  Valens  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Moors ;  but  it  was  again  restored ;  and  in 
the  6th  century  it  was  a  populous  and  flourishing 
city.  It  occupied  a  favourable  position  midway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  reference  to  Spain,  tbe  Balearic  islands, 
and  Sardinia  ;  and  it  had  a  natural  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a  small  island.  To  tbe  E.  of  tbe  city 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  9  ;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  Pliti.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Eutrop.  vii.  5  ;  ltin.  Ant.  pp.  5,  15,  25,  31;  Oros. 
vii.  33;  Ammian.  xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  load.  iL  5.) 
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Caesarca  is  now  identified,  beyond  nil  doubt,  with 
the  magnificent  ruins  at  Zerthell  on  the  coast  of 
Algier,  in  a  little  more  than  2°  E.  long.  The 
Arabic  name  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  Caetarea 
Jol ;  a  fact  clear  to  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Shaw, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  led  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent writers  preferred  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Mannert,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An* 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  far 
to  the  W. ;  until  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  conquest  of  the  country  revealed  inscriptions 
which  set  the  question  at  rest  for  crcr.  There  exist 
few  stronger  examples  of  tliat  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : —  "  Ponderanda  sunt  testimonia,  non  nume- 
randa,"  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  c  3;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  56 ;  Pellissicr,  in  the  Exploration 
Scientifique  de  TAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.)    [P.  S.] 

10LAI  or  IOLAENSES  fltfeao.,  Paus.;  "lo- 
Ad«oi,  Diod.;  'IoAotit,  Strab.  v.  p.  225),  a  people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenous  or  native  tribes  of  the  island.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
called  in  his  day  Diagesbians  or  Diagebrians  (Aio- 
yqSptts  or  Ataynirtus),  a  name  otherwise  unknown: 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  a  Tyrrhenian  people,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
received  tradition,  however,  represented  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thespiae,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  under  the 
command  of  Iolaus,  the  nephew  of  Hercules.  (Paua. 
x.  17.  §  5;  Diod.  iv.  30,  v.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  form  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  that  of  Iolaus  : 
what  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  we  know 
not ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
though  both  Pausanias  and  Diodorus  affirm  that  it 
was  still  retained  by  the  part  of  the  island  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  Iolai.  Hence,  modern 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ihenses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough ;  but  Pausanias,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  author  speaks  of  Olbia, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Diodorus  represents  them,  on  the  contrary, 
as  occupying  the  plains  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  district  adjoining  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. [E.  H.  B.] 

IOLCUS  ('l«X*o*»,  Ep.  'lowAwor,  Dor.  'loAxo'f: 
Eth.  'ItiKKiof,  fem.  'IuKkIs,  'IvKkUs),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  P.iga'iacan  gulf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion 
(Pind  Aem.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  residence  of  Jason,  and  the  place  where 
tlw  Argonauts  assembled.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.arlt. 
Jasoji  and  Akgokautaic]  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithets  of  /D«t./i<Vtj  and 
tvpvxopos  (II.  ii.  712,  Od.  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  hare  been  founded  by  Crethccs  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
1 1),  and  to  have  been  colonised  by  Minyans  from 
Orchomcnos.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Iolcus  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
Thesfalians  to  Hippias,  upon  his  expulsion  from 
Athens.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  The  town  afterwards  suf- 
fered from  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it 
was  finally  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in 


IONIA. 

|  it.  c.  290,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Iolcos  and  of  other 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  place.  (Strait, 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
place  where  Iolcos  stood  (6  Ttjf  'IoiKkov  towoi,  ix. 
p.  438). 

The  position  of  Iolcos  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
says  that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Boebe  to  Deme- 
trias, and  at  the  distance  of  7  stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
Iolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
7  stadia  from  Demetrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  places  Iolcos  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Pelion,  consequently  a  little  inland.  From  these 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  Iolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  the 
southernmost  houses  of  Volo  and  Vlakho-malhald, 
upon  which  stands  a  church  called  Epitkopi.  There 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  place;  bat 
some  largo  squared  blocks  of  stone  are  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  to 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  of  being 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  12,  13),  that  Iolcus  was  situated  upon  the 
coa*t ;  but  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  436),  the  name  of  Iolcos  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  to  the  city  itself. 
(Leake,  NorUiern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Mean-re, 
Memoire  tw  U  Pelion  et  rOua,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flows  near  the  city  of  Allahabad  (Pratishthana). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  means  the  same 
river  when  be  speaks  of  Iobares  (/odL  c.  8} ;  and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  sound,  when 
i  the  Dia 


he  names  the  Diamuna  (vii.  1.  §  29).    It  is 
called  the  Jamuna  or  Jumna.    The  Jumna  rises  iu 
the  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Sutledge  and  Ganges, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lamtmdrotari 
(Jumnotri),  which  is  probably  the  most  sacred  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.     It  enters  the  Indian  plain 
country  at  Fyzabad,  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  of  DtJUi  (In* 
draprastha)  and  Agra  (Crishmapura),  and  receives 
several  large  tributaries.    These  affluents,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  Sambus  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4), 
(probably  the  CarmanvaU  or  Cambal),  the  Betwa 
(or  Vetravati),  and  the  Cainas  (Arrian,  l.c;  plin. 
vi.  19.  s.  21 :  now  Cdyana  or  Cena).    The  last  lias 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.l 
IOMNIUM.  [Maurbtania.] 
ION  (*IW),  »  over  of  Tymphaea  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  the  Cainbunian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Pcneius:  now  river  of  Krdtzova,    (Strab.  vii. 
p.  327;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  546.) 
ION  MONS.  [Libta.] 
IONES.  [Ionia.] 

IO'NIA  ('luela),  also  called  Ionis,  the  country  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  and  coin- 
pricing  the  western  coast  from  Phocaca  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south.  (Herod,  i.  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
.nit.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  aouth, 
in  a  straight  line,  amounted  to  800  stadia,  while  the 
length  of  its  much  indented  coast  amounted  to  3430; 
and  the  distance  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
straight  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  alnnjr  1  lie 
coast  it  reached  the  large  number  uf  2200.   (St rah. 
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iiv.  pp.  632,  665.)  Towards  the  inland,  or  the 
east,  Ionia  extended  only  a  few  miles,  the  towns  of 
Magnesia,  Larissa,  Trades,  Alabanda,  and  others, 
sot  belonging  to  it.  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  assigns  mncb 
narrower  limits  to  Ionia  than  his  predecessors,  for, 
according  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hennus 
in  Lydia  to  the  Maeander  in  Caria;  so  thatPhocaea 
and  Milerus  would  not  belong  to  Ionia.  According 
io  a  generally  received  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  were  founded  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  n.  c. 
1044.  or,  according  to  others,  as  early  as  b.  c.  1060, 
about  60  years  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians.  The  sons  of  Codrus,  Neleus  and 
Androclu*.  it  is  said,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
abolition  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 
tldest  brother  Meilon  to  the  archonship.  emigrated, 
with  huge  numbers  of  Attic  Ionians  and  bands  from 
other  parts  of  Greece,  into  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv. 
u.  633,  foil.;  Paus.  vii.  2.)  Here,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
founded  a  number  of  towns, — partly  expelling  and 
partly  subduing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Maeonians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  i.  142;  Paus.  vii.  2;  Pherecyd.  Fragm.  26; 
Dionys.  Per.  822,  &c.)  As  a  great  many  of  tho 
original  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 
jects of  the  conquerors,  and  as  the  latter  had  gone 
to  Asia  as  warriors,  without  women,  the  new  colonies 
were  not  pure  Greek;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 
were  not  so  completely  different  as  to  render  an 
amalgamation  into  one  nation  impossible,  or  even 
Texv  difficult.  This  amalgamation  with  different 
tribes  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 
dialects  were  spoken  by  the  Ionians.  (Herod.  Lc.) 

The  towns  founded  by  the  Ionians  —  which, 
though  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 
kind  of  confederacy  for  common  purposes — amounted 
to  twelve  (owJocdxoAis),  a  number  which  must  not 
be  regarded  as  accidental.    These  towns,  of  which 
accounts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were :  Pito- 
cara,  Ekythkae,  Clazomkxak.  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Coloi'hox,  EpMKsts,  Prikne,  Mrt'8,  Miletus, 
and  Samos  and  duos  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5.)  Subse- 
quently, about  b.  c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 
had  belonged  to  Aeolis,  became  by  treachery  a  mem- 
b*r  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 
ned of  thirteen  cities.   (Herod,  i.  149;  Paus.  vii. 
i;  Strab.  Lc.)    These  Ionian  colonics  soon  rose  to 
*  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  marry  respects 
"tiShiripped  the  mother-country;  for  poets,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 
ti:ie»  long  before  the  mother-country  nttaincd  to  any 
eminence  in  these  intellectual  pursuits.     All  the 
cities  of  Ionia  formed  independent  republics,  with 
democratical  constitutions ;  but  their  common  affairs 
»«*  di«cussed  at  regular  meetings  held  at  Pauio- 
siam  (nartttvtor),  the  common  centre  of  all  the 
Iwum  cities,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  My- 
cak,  near  Priene,  and  about  three  stadia  from  the 
«wt  (Herod.  L  141,  148;  Strab. xiv.  p.  639;  Mela, 
'•17;  PUn.  r.  29.)    These  meetings  at  Panionium 
«Pf«ar  to  have  given  rise  to  a  permanent  town,  with 
»  Prytanenm,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
(Stepb.  B.  /.  r.)    The  political  bond  which  held  the 
Ionian  cities  together  appears  to  have  been  rather 
W,  and  the  principal  objects  of  the  meetings,  nt 
ha*  in  later  times,  were  religious  worship  and  the 
of  games.    The  cities  continued  to  enjoy 
sing  prosperity  and  their  independence 
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[  until  tho  establishment  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 
The  attacks  upon  the  Ionian  colonics  began  even  in 
the  reign  of  Gypes,  so  thaP  one  city  after  another  waa 
I  conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  all  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conqueror  Cyrus,  iu 
B.  c.  557,  Ionia  also  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cities  and 


their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  Persian 
armies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  tho 
latter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  backed  by 
the  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  Ionians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  evon  this  gentle  yoko 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  B.  c.  500  a  general 
insurrection  broke  out  against  Persia,  in  which  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  also  took  part.  The  re- 
volt had  been  planned  and  organised  by  HUtiacus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Aristagoras,  his  son-in-law. 
The  Ionians  burned  and  destroyed  Sardes,  the  re»i  • 
denco  of  the  Persian  satraps,  but  were  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Ephcsus.  In 
b.  c.  496  all  the  Ionians  were  again  reduced,  and 
compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  war  against  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  Mycalc, 
B.  c.  479,  the  Ionians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  tho 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinsmen,  and  thus  took 
the  first  step  to  recover  their  independence,  which 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  battle  on 
the  Eurymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a  relation 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  the  Persians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  protectors.  In  the  unfortunate 
peace  of  Autalcidas,  the  Ionians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Persia, 
b.  c  387 ;  and  when  the  Persian  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Lydian  supremacy;  under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  from  its 
previous  sufferings.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercial 
places,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature ;  but  they 
lost  their  political  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  of 
their  prosperity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  independence, 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonies  to  tho 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Comp.  Thirl- 
wall,  HUt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12,  pp.  94,  115, 
120,  &c;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.229— 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

IO  NIUM  MARE  (l^nor  viXayos,  PtoL),  was 
the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  sea  which 
bathed  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  Tho 
appellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  Ionians  still  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  part  of  the  Peloponncvs 
subsequently  known  as  Achaia;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  its  employment  in  early  times.  Tho  legends 
invented  by  later  writers,  which  derived  it  from  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  Icnius  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Io(  Acsch.  Proni.  840 ;  Tzetz.au'  Lycophr. 
Alcr.  630 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dwnys. 
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Per.  92),  are  obviously  mere  etymological  fancies.  1 
No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  occurs  for  the  tirst'tiroe  in  Aeschylus,  though, 
from  the  poetic  diction  of  that  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  precise  sense  he  employs  the  term  toWioj 
ftvxhs  'Idwos.  (Acsch.  L  c.)  Herodotus  evidently 
employs  the  name  'lovtos  k6\tos,  the  Ionian  gxdfy 
as  synonymous  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Thucydides 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  expression,  that  "  Epidamnus  is  a  city 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf" 
(i.  24).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  6  'Urios 
(with  n6\icot  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
from  Corcyra  to  the  Iapygian  promontory  (vi.  30. 34, 
vii.  33);  but  in  all  these  cases  he  refers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
same  gulf  or  inlet  with  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 
Soylax  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chius,  employ  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  the 
southern  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;  Scymn.  Ch. 
133,  361)  [Adriaticum  Make];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Greek  writer.  Polybius  is  the  first  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  gives  tho  name 
of  Uvtos  vtyos  to  the  sea  which  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Corinth  us,  which  he  con- 
siders as  its  southern  limit  (Pol.  ii.  14,  v.  110.) 
Even  here  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  Ionian 
ttrait  sufficiently  shows  that  this  was  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  S.  of  it.  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
it  came  to  be  established  by  the  geographers;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  on  these  points  often  follows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  of  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  tho  appellation  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
(luctKitcby  WAeryoi)  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Pcloponnese.  Ho,  as  well  as 
Polybius  and  Scymnus  Chius,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  Ionian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  rii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  uses  the  name  of  Ionium  Mare 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely ;  including  under 
that  appellation  the  Mare  Siculum  and  Creticum  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  lower  part  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin.iii.  8.  s.  14.  26.  a.  29,  30,  iv.  11. 
s.  18),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  usage 
common  in  his  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
Latin  poet*.  (Virg.  Aen.  hi.  21 1,  671 ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
iv.  565.  &c.)  Mela  distinguishes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sicilian,  and  applies  the  former  name,  in  the 
sense  now  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  as  that 
portion  of  the  broad  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  those  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  former. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  §  1.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natural  limits,  were  evidently  used  very  vaguely  and 
indefinitely;  and  the  great  extension  given  at  a  later 
period  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
[Amuaticum  Mare],  or  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a  vague  and  general  sense, 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servius,  commenting  on  the  expres- 
sion of  Virgil,  "  Insulae  Ionio  in  lnagno,"  where  the 
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I  true  Ionium  Mare  is  meant  by  the  poet,  says: — 
u  Sciendum,  louium  sinura  esse  immensum.  ab  Ionia 
usque  ad  Sicilian!,  et  hujus  partes  ease  Adriaticorn, 
Achaicum  et  Epirotacum."  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  in.  21 1.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (A 
'IoVios  k6Kwos)  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  that 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strait 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  (ItW  WXoyoj,  iii.  1.  §§  14.  15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  group 
of  seven  principal  islands  (besides  .wcra.1  smaller 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  but  there  is  no 
ancient  authority  for  this  appellation.  [E.  H.  B.] 
JOPPA  ('IoVinj.LXX.;  Strab.  xvl.  p.  759;  P;»L 
v.  16.  §  2.  The  form'  IdVij,  Steph  B.;  Dion  vs.  v. 
910;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  §  2;  Solin.  34,  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signifies  "nn 
eminence;"  comp.  Mover's  Phvnizier,  pL  ii.  p.  177; 
HiUig,  Die  Philittaer,  pp.  131—134:  Etk.  %\o- 
Ti'njj,  'It>ir«TWT,  'lorw/a,  'laveia,  lovew,  Ioxfr. 
The  Hebrew  name  Japho  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Yd/a  or  Jaffa).  A  seaport  town  and  havrn 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  bad  existed  before  the 
Deluge  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  §  3;  Plin.  v.  14).  and 
according  to  legend  it  was  on  this  shore  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  f.  c;  Plin. 
/.  c;  comp.  Ilicron.  in  Jon,  i.)  from  the  monster, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Borne  by  M.  Ac- 
milius  Scaurus  during  bis  famous  curule  uedilcship 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  i-f 
Dan  (Josh,  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  the 
harbour  at  Caesarea.  The  timber  from  Lebanon 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temples  was 
landed  here  (1  Kings,  v.  9;  2  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  Ezra. 
iiL  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a  ship 
going  to  Tarshish  (Jon.  i.  3).  Judas  Maccabact* 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  because  of  the  inhabitants 
having  drowned  200  Jews  (2  Mace.  xii.  3 — 7). 
The  town  was  afterwards  taken  by  Jonathan 
(1  Mace,  x  74 — 76),  but  was  m»t  long  retained, 
as  it  was  again  captured  by  Simon  (xii.  34).  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xiv.  5,  xr.  28).  It 
was  annexed  by  Pompeius  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  tho  Jews 
had  held  by  grants  from  the  predecessors  of  An- 
tiochus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  §  4,  comp.  xiii.  9. 
§  2),  and  was  afterwards  given  to  Herod  by  Juliu» 
Caesar  (xv.  7.  §  3),  and  remained  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Archelaus  (xvii.  11.  §  4). 

In  the  New  Testament  Joppa  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Apostle  Peter  (Acts,  ix  36 — 43, 
x.  5,  18.  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war,  this 
place,  which  had  become  a  receptacle  for  pirates 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  759),  was  taken  by  Cestius,  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  18.  §  10.)  Vespasian  afterwards  utterly 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  persons  had  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  far 
subsistence.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §§  2 — 5.)  In  the  time 
of  CoiiAtantine  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  as 
well  as  when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar, 
A.  D.  636 ;  the  name  of  a  bishop  occurs  in  the 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.    At  the  period 
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of  the  Crusades,  Joppa,  which  had  already  taken 
the  name  of  Jaffa  (/Ia£a,  Anna  Comn.  Alex,  xi. 
p.  328),  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tian* and  Moslems.  After  its  captnre  by  Stiladin 
OVUken,  Die  Kreuzz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  537,  539)  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  Kichard  (p.  545),  was 
then  sacked  by  Malek-al-Adcl  (vol.  v.  p.  25),  was 
rebuilt  by  Frederick  IL  (vol.  vi.  p.  471)  and 
Louis  IX.  (vol.  vii.  p.  316),  when  it  was  taken  by 
Sultan  Btbara  (vol.  vii.  p.  517).  As  the  landing- 
place  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  first  Cru- 
s*Je  to  our  own  day,  it  occurs  in  all  the  Itineraries 
aad  books  of  travels,  which  describe  the  locality  and 
raJiml  unfitness  of  Jaffa  for  a  haven,  in  terms  very 
►iniiar  to  those  employed  by  the  ancients.  For  coins 
of  Joppa  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  433.  (Reland,  Pa- 
fotst.  p.  804  ;  Von  Raumer,  Palestina.  p.  201  ; 
Winer,  RealworterbucJi,  s.  v.;  Robinson,  Researckes, 
vol.  iiL  p.  31 ;  Ritter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  xvi.  pt.  i. 
jp.  574—580,  Berlin,  1852.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JORDANES.  [Palaestixa.] 
10S  (*Ioj  :  Etk.  l^n;i,  'Ienji),  an  island  in  the 
A#?aean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  falsely  called  by 
Nephanus  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lay  north  of  Thera 
ami  sooth  of  Paros  and  Naxos.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  25  miles  in  length,  and  was  distant  18  miles 
from  Xaxos  and  25  from  Thera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.) 
l>>th  Pliny  and  Stephanus  state  that  it  was  ori- 
p  rally  called  Phocnice.  It  possessed  a  town  of  the 
wrne  name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  28),  situated  upon  a 
mzht  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an 
eice  lent  harbour,  of  a  circular  form,  like  the  Pei- 
ra-rus:  its  mouth  faces  the  south-west,  and  is  op- 
psite  the  island  of  Sicinus.  The  island  is  now 
called  Nio  (ir  *I<p);  and  when  Ross  visited  it,  in 
1S36,  it  contained  505  families  or  2500  souls.  The 
modern  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
toe,  of  which  there  are  still  remains, 
los  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  burial- 
is  said  to  have  died  here  on  his 


place  of  Homei 

v^.age  from  Smyrna  to  Athens.  Long  afterwards, 
*htn  the  fame  of  the  w 


poet  had  filled  the  world,  the 
biubitants  of  los  are  reported  to  have  erected  the 
following  inscription  upon  his  tomb  — 

T*£ai5f  rhv  Itpjjv  Kvi<z\);v  Kara  yala  KaXxrrrtt 

(IVado-Herod.  Ft*.  Homer.  34,  36;  comp.  Scylax, 
p  22;  Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Pans.  x.  24.  §  2;  Plin., 
»ph.  U.  ec.)  It  was  also  stated  that  Clymcne, 
tae  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  los,  and  that 
*h«  was  buried  in  the  island  (Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  U.ec.) ; 
a»l,  according  to  Gellius  (iii.  11),  Aristotle  related 
that  Homer  himself  was  born  in  los.  In  1771  a 
I>utch  nobleman,  Graf  Pasch  van  Krienen,  asserted 
tiiit  be  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  in  the 
ktfthern  part  of  the  island;  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  discovery,  with  some  in- 
-  np:.'..n.s  relating  to  Homer  which  he  said  he  had 
•       lj-oh  the  t  .tub.    Of  this  discovery  a  detailed 
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account  is  given  by  Boss,  who  is  disposed  to  believe 
the  account  of  Pasch  van  Krienen ;  but  the  original 
inscriptions  have  never  been  produced,  and  most 
modern  scholars  regard  them  as  forgeries.  (Ross, 
V?et*en  auf  den  Griech.  Jnstln,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  154, 
seq.;  Welcker,  in  Zntschrifl  fur  die  Alterthtnn- 
surissensckaft,  1844,  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOT  ABE  ('Ian-den),  an  island  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  not  less  than  1000  stadia  from  the  city  of 
Aelana,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  formerly  inde- 
pendent,  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  19).  It  is 
now  called  Tiran,  or  Djeziret  Tyran  of  Barkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  531),  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  (Comp.  Journ.  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  54,  55.)  The  modern  name  recalls  the 
"  Gens  Tyra"  of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  placed  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  223—225,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  19, 
262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOTA'PATA  (WdToro  :  Etk.  'Ivrawarnr6s, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  city  of  Galilee,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  rising  abruptly  on  three  sides, 
from  the  deep  and  impassable  ravines  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Josephus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
against  Vespasian,  has  told  the  story  of  its  siege  and 
capture  :  1200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  40,000  men 
fell  by  the  sword  during  its  protracted  siege :  Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  defences  burnt.  Thus 
perished  Jotapata  on  the  first  day  of  Pancmus 
(July)  (J?.  J.  iii.  pp.  6 — 8 ;  comp.  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  867 ;  Milman,  Hut.  of  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 
309).  Mr.  Bankes  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav. 
p.  299)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  singular  remains  of 
Karat  Ibn  Maan,  in  the  Wadyd-Hamam  (comp. 
Burkhardt,  Trav.  p.  331;  Ritter,  Erdkmde,  vol. 
xv.  pt  i.  p.  327),  but  Robinson  {Researches,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  279—282)  identifies  these  ruins  with  the  Ab- 
BKLA  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [E.  B.  J.} 
JOTAPE  ('lorraVn:  Etk,  'Ic*rair«lTnj),  a  small 
town  of  Cilicia,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
far  from  Selinus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as 
Lncrte,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius.  It  is 
identified  with  the  modem  fort  I^ambardo.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  §  2;  Plin.v.  22;  ConciL  Ckalced.  p.  659;  Hicrocl. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  called  'lordVn;  comp.  Laektk.) 
The  coins  of  Iotape  belong  to  the  emperors  Philip 
and  Valerian.  [L.  S.] 

JOVA'LIA,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  tho  river  Dravus.  {/tin.  Uteros. 
p.  562.)  In  the  Peut  Tab.  it  is  called  lovallium, 
while  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 6.  §  6.)  calls  it  'IouoAAoi'  or 

.  Rav.  (hr. 


'lovSoXov,  und  the  Geog. 


19),  Ioballios.  It 
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occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Valpo.  [L.  S.] 

JOVEM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  a  Mutatio  on 
the  road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Tolosa 
(Toulouse);  and  between  Bucconis  and  Tolosa.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  leagues  from  Tolosa.  D'Anville 
conjectures  it  to  be  at  a  place  which  he  names 
Guevin  or  Gucrin.    Wah  kenaer  fixes  the  Mutatio 
of  Bucconis  near  the  Bois  du  Bouctmne.      [G.  L.] 
JOVIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Dravus,  on  the  road  from  Poetovium  to  Mun-a. 
(Itm.  Bieros.  p.  561 ;  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  130;  Tab.  Peut.) 
The  site  is  generally  identified  with  some  ruins  found 
at  Toplikn.    Another  place  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  same  road 
(Afe.  ,4  n*.  p.  264),  and  is  identified  with  some  ruitia 
fuund  at  lovincze.  [L.  S.] 
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JOVIACUM. 


IRIS. 


JOVTACUM,  a  town  in  Noricum,  where  a  "  prae- 
fectus  secuiidae  Italieae  militum  Liburuariorum  " 
had  his  head-quarters  ;  a  circumstance  suggesting 
that  the  town,  though  situated  some  distance  from 
the  Danube,  was  yet  connected  with  its  navigation. 
(/<«.  Ant.  p.  249 ;  Not.  Imp.;  Tab.  Peut.)   [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  MONS  (Mongri,  near  Ampurias),  a  spur 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  running  out  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  step- 
like terraces  which  its  face  presented  were  called 
Scolae  Herculis.   (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5.)        [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  MON'S  (to  Aibs  5po$,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  18 ; 
Zowan),  a  mountain  of  Africa  Propria,  between  the 
rivci*  Bagradas  and  Triton,  apparently  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Catada.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  PAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Margus.  (I tin.  Ilieros. 
p.  565  ;  Tab.  Petti. ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
culled  simply  Pagus.)  Some  identify  it  with  the 
modern  Glagottacz.  [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PROMONTORIUM  (A/o*  &k(m,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  4),  a  promontory  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (  Ceylon).  Its 
exact  position  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  must  hare 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Point  du 
Galle,  if  it  be  not  the  same.  [V.] 

1PAGRO  or  IPAGRUM  (Aguilar,on  the  Cobra), 
a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  28  M.P.  south  of  Corduba, 
on  the  road  to  Gades.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  412  ;  Inscr.  op. 
Muratori,  p.  1052,  No.  3 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii. 
p.  2  ;  Coins,  op.  Florez,  Med.  voL  ii.  p.  647 ;  Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Seetini,  pp. 
28,  29  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

IPASTURGI.  [Istuboi.] 

IPHISTIADAE.    [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

IPN1  ('Iirvoi),  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
aaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  some  rocks.  (Herod,  vii.  188  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443  ) 

IPNUS  ("IirKor :  Elk.  'Iwtis),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  uncertain  site.  (Thuc.  iii.  101; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 

1PSUS  Or™*  or  "tyoi ),  a  small  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  a  few  miles  below  Synnada.  The  place  itself 
never  was  of  any  particular  note,  but  it  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains, 
n.  a  301 ,  by  the  aged  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius against  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander, 
Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  in  wliich  An- 
tigonus lost  his  conquests  and  his  life.  (Pint.  Pyrrh. 
4;  Appian,  Syriac.  55.)  From  Hicrocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Concil.  Nicaen,  ii.  p.  161), 
wc  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Some  moderns 
identify  Ipsus  with  Ipsili  Ilissar.  [L.  S.] 

IRA  ('Ipa).  1.  A  town  of  Mcssenia,  mentioned 
Homer  (//.  ix.  150,292),  usually  identified  with 
later  Abia  on  the  Messcnian  gulf.  [AniA.] 
2.  Or  KlitA  (Efpa),  a  mountain  in  Mcssenia, 
wliich  the  Messenians  fortified  in  the  Second  Messc- 
nian War,  and  which  Aristomcncs  defended  for  ten 
years  against  the  Spartans.  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Mcssenia,  near  the  river  Ncda.  Leake  places  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  now  stands  Sidheriikastra  and 
Mdnnaro ;  but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
tspot.  More  to  the  east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
near  KukaUtri,  arc  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  Eira ;  and  the  lofty 
mountain  above,  now  called  Tetrdzi,  was  probubly 


the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Eira.  (Pans.  iv.  17. 
§  10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.5;  Stnib.  viii.  p.  360  ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'Ipd* ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  486 ;  Gcll, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  84  ;  Ross,  Heisen  im  Ptlo- 
ponnes,  p.  95,  seq.) 

IRENO'POLIS  (Elf>rip6irokis),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Lacunitis,  in  the  north-east  of  Cilicia.  It  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Calycadnns,  and  is 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neronias  (N«pw- 
vlas).  (Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  7,  iL  8 ;  SocraL  ii 
26;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §6.)  [L.  S,] 

IRENO'POLIS.  [Beroea.] 

IRE'SIAE.  [Astekium.] 

IRIA  FLAVIA.  [Gallaecia.] 

MIA  (Eipi'a,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Iriensis :  Voghera).  & 
considerable  town  of  the  interior  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Dertona,  oa 
the  road  to  Placentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Ptol.  iiL 
1.  §  35;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  288;  Tab.  PeuL)  This  di*- 
tance  agrees  with  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Voghtra,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  th« 
middle  ages  Vicus  Iriae,  a  name  gradually  corrupted 
into  its  modern  appellation.  It  is  situated  on  the 
little  river  Staffora,  which  would  seem  to  have  bom«? 
in  ancient  times  the  same  name  with  the  city :  it  U 
called  Uiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  tells  as  thsU 
the  emperor  Majorianns  was  put  to  death  on  it* 
hanks.  {Hut.  Miscett.  xvi.  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  fo- 
eludes  Iria,  as  well  as  Dertona,  in  tho  territory  of 
the  Taurini;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  certainly  a 
mUtakc:  that  people  could  never  have  extended  » 
far  to  the  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  the 
reading  is,  however,  a  matter  of  controversy)  has 
"  Coluiiiae  Foro  Juli  Iriensium,"  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  Iria,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Dertona. 
became  a  colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Julii;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  No  other  trace  is  found  either  of  the  name 
or  the  colony.  (Maffei,  Mm.  Ver.  p.  371.  4:  Mum:. 
Inscr.  p.  1108.  4;  Orell.  Inter.  73.)       [E.  H.  R .] 

IRINE,  an  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Ypsili.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  294.) 

IRINUS  SINUS.    [CAjrrai  Sixus.] 

IRIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
a.  3),  which  Ukert  supposes  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  near  Zara  or  Pinal.  (Flo. 
rez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  303  ;  Coins,  up.  Florez,  Med. 
vol.  ii.  p.  474 ,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  56, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  61  : 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  358.)  [P.  S.] 

IRIS  (o  "lpts :  Kasalmak),  a  considerable  river  of 
Pontus,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  height*  of  Anti- 
taurus  in  the  south  of  Pontus.  It  flows  at  firs*  in 
a  north-western  direction,  until  reaching  Comana 
it  takes  a  western  turn:  it  thus  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Mcsyla  and  Gaxiura.  A  little  above  *Aroi- 
sus  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  turns  eastward;  ntar 
Eupatoria  the  Lycus  empties  itself  into  it.  After 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  plain  cf 
Themiscyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  four 
moutlw,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  The  Iris  U  smaller  than 
the  Halys  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  368),  but  still  a  consi- 
derable river,  flowing  through  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  6.  §  3),  was. 
throe  plethra  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  52,  xii. 
547;  Scylax,  p.  32;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  2;  Xenopb.  v.  6. 
§  9,  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  965;  Diouys.  Per. 
783;  Plin.  vi.  3,  4.)    The  part  near  its  mouth  is 


the 
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(Hamilton,  Re- 
[L.  S.] 


IRIS. 

no*  called  JVcii?  or  FcjW  Irmak. 
iatrcka,  vol.  i.  p.  340.) 

IRIS.  [Ibbne.] 

1KUS  or  IRA  (*lpos  or*Ipd),  a  town  of  Malk,  of 
uncertain  site.   (Steph.  B.  *.  w.  ;  Lyeopbr.  903.) 

IS  (If,  Herod,  i.  179),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
tight  days'  journey  N.  of  Babylon,  situated,  accord- 
in  ?  to  Herodotus,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
which  brought  down  the  bitumen  which  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  IliL  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  river 
at  present  at  Bit,  but  a  small  stream  may  have  been 
fasily  blocked  up  by  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
still  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  'Ifoynjao'- 
toAui  of  Isidores  (p.  5)  refers  to  the  same  town. 
(Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  148;  Rennell,  Geogr. 
of  Herod,  p.  552.)  [V.] 

ISACA,  in  Britain,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iL  3.  §  4)  as  lyiug  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  To- 
marus  (Tamar).  In  the  Monumcnta  Britannica, 
luacae  ostia  are  identi6ed  with  Weymouth,  and  also 
with  Exmouth;  most  probably  the  latter,  name  for 
trnne,  as  well  aa  place  for  place.  In  the  Geographer 
"i  Ravenna  the  form  is  I  sea,  which  is  preferable. 
[Iara.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

1SADICI  (ElffaBiKoi),  a  people  whom  Strabo 
(xL  p.  506)  couples  witli  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  may  imply  some 
hVIIenic  fancy  about  savage  justice  and  virtue. 
(C«np  Groskurd,  ad  loc.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISAMNIUM,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  §  8)  as  a  promontory  north  of  the  Bubinda 
(river  Boyne)  =  St.  John's  Foreland,  Clogher  Head, 
Point,  BalUuhan  Point  (?>      [R.  G.  L.] 

ISANNAVATIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
6th  Itinerary  as  lying  between  Lactodurum  and 
Tripontium.  It  is  a  name  of  some  difficulty,  since 
either  of  the  places  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
idfiiti6e<L  (See  pc)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ra- 
vvjina  we  find  a  Bannovallum,  and  in  the  8th  Itine- 
rary a  Bannovantum.    Probably  these  two  names 

identical.    At  any  rate,  Bannovantum  =  Isanna- 
viiii,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  Magiovinium. 
Thus,  in  the  6th  Itinerary,  we  have:  — 
Magiovinio 
Lactodoro 
Isannavatia 
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the  8th:  — 
Banna van  to 

Magiovinio 


M.  P. 

xvi. 

xiisxxviii. 
M.  P. 
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It  is  only  safe  to  say  that  Isannavatia  was  a  town  in 
tb*  soQthern  part  of  Northamptonshire,  probably 
IhvttUry.  The  Itinerary  in  which  it  occurs  has 
'jf'lj  two  names  beyond  doubt,  viz.  Vcrulamium  and 
lindam  (St.  Albans  and  Lincoln).  Davenlry,  how- 
"'«■,  is  Horsley's  identification.  In  more  than  one 
-ap  cf  Roman  Britain,  Bannovallum  is  placed  in 
Liacoluiliire.  This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
wpsMted  from  Bannovantum,  and  then  fixed  on  the 
rimer  Bam,  a  Lincolnshire  river.  This  is  the  meaning 
Borncastle  being  given  as  its  equivalent.  The 
dunge,  however,  and  the  assumption,  are  equally 
patnitons.  [R.  G.  L.] 

1'SARA,  the  river.    1.  [Issula.] 
2.  The  Isara,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Sequana, 
t  its  name  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a  place 
was  on  it,  named  Briva  Isarae.  [Biuva 
Iurae.]    The  Celtic  element  Is  has  become  Oise, 
tt*  modern  namo  of  the  river,  which  is  the  same 
*r  -  u. 


word  as  the  English  Ouse.  D'Anville  Bays  that  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Esia  or  Actio. 
Vibius  Sequester  mentions  a  river  Esia  which  flows 
into  the  Sequana;  but  D'Anville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolation,  thongh  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  a  strange  book  as 
Vibius  Sequester.  Oberlin,  the  editor  of  Vibius 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genuine  (p. 
HO).  [G.  L.] 

3.  [Luna.] 

ISARCI,  a  Rhaetian  tribe  dwelling  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isarus  (Plin.  iti.  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.        [L.  S.] 

ISARGUS.    [I la  Rous.] 

ISARUS  C\<rapo$  :  the  Jsar),  a  river  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  flowing  from  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a  southern  direction  until  it  joins  the  Athcsis  near 
Pons  Drusi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  where  the  'laapos 
(or  a)  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Athcsis) ;  either 
a  mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a  transcriber 
transposing  the  names.  Camp.  Ilarus.)     [L.  S.] 

ISAUKA  (ra  "loaaipa:  Eth.  'Itravptvs),  the  ca- 
pital of  Isauria,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  the 
country;  it  was  a  wealthy,  populous,  and  well-forti- 
fied city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
history  nothing  is  known;  but  we  learn  from  Lho- 
dorus  (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Pcr- 
diccas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  ont,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  quantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  tlie  ashes  and  ruins.  The  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Ro- 
man Servilius  I sa uncus,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  states  that 
the  place  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  Amvntas  of 
Galatia,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a  new  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  century  of  our  acre  Isaura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trcbellianus 
(Trebell.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyran.  25);  bnt  in  the  time 
of  Ammianus  Marcel linus  (xiv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence  had  vanished.  At  a  later 
period  it  is  still  mentioned,  under  the  name  Isauro- 
polis,  as  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  675 ;  Condi.  Choked,  p.  673 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665  ;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  Steph.  U.S.  v.;  Plin.  v. 
27.)  Of  Old  Isaura  no  ruins  appear  to  be  found, 
though  D'Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modern  Bet  Sheher;  they  also  believe  that  Seidi 
Sheher  occupies  the  site  of  New  Isaura,  while  some 
travellers  regard  Serki  Serai  as  the  repre^entative 
of  New  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  a  gate- 
way, on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Olou  Bounar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  Tha  walls  of  the  city  cau 
still  be  traced  all  around  the  place.  The  Isaurians 
were  a  people  of  robbers,  and  the  bite  of  their  city 
was  particularly  favourable  to  such  a  mode  of  life. 
[Isauria.]  [L.  S.] 

ISAU'RIA  (i)  Iffavpla),  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Its  inhabitants,  living  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountainous  country,  were  littlo 
known  to  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
country  contained  but  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  which  was  lets 
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mountainous,  though  tho  capital,  Isaara,  was  in 
the  south.  Strabo,  in  a  somewhat  obscure  pas- 
sage (xii.  p.  568),  seems  to  distinguish  between 
'laavpla,  the  northern  part,  and  'Uaupurif,  the 
southern  and  less  known  part,  which  he  regards 
as  belonging  to  Lycaonia.  Later  writers,  too,  de- 
signate by  the  name  Isauria  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  south, 
which  was  to  them  almost  a  terra  incognita.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  secluded  mountainous  region  of 
Asia,  the  Isauri  or  Isaurica  gens,  appear  to  have 
been  a  kindred  race  of  the  Pisidians.  Their  prin- 
cipal means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and 
rapine;  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  used  to 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plunder 
wherever  they  could  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  in  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  These 
marauding  habits  rendered  the  Isaurians,  who  also 
took  put  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangerous 
to  "the  neighbouring  countries  that,  in  a.  c.  78,  the 
Romans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Servi- 
lius,  who,  after  several  dangerous  campaigns,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  most  of  their  strongholds  and 
reducing  them  to  submission,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  (Strab. 
I.  c;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  22 ;  Zositn.  v.  25;  Mela,  i.  2; 
Plin.  v.  23;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Liv.  Epit.  93;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flor.  iii.  6;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  Oros. 
v.  23;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  2,  xxv.  9.)  The  Isaurians 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycaonians, 
for  Cicero  (ad  AtLy.  21;  comp.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2) 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lycaonium  and 
the  Isauricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe 
measures  of  Servilius,  who  had  destroyed  their 
strongholds,  and  even  their  capital  of*  Isaura,  they 
subsequently  continued  to  iufest  their  neighbours, 
which  induced  the  tctrarch  Amyntas  to  attempt 
their  extirpation ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  lot 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  Although  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Pompey  over  the  pirates  had  put  an  end  to 
such  practices  at  sea,  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  Kome  maintained  their 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  defied  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  un- 
able to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  bold  moun- 
taineers in  any  other  way,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  surrounding  their  country  with  a  ring  of 
fortresses.  (Treb.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  25.)  In  this, 
however,  the  Romans  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for 
the  Isaurians  frequently  broke  through  the  sur- 
rounding line  of  fortifications;  and  their  successes 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  acra,  they  united  themselves  with  their  kins- 
men, the  Cilicians,  into  one  nation.  Prom  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Cil  icia  also 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Isauri,  and  the 
two,  united,  undertook  expeditions  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  strongest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  they  re- 
mained the  terror  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In 
the  third  century,  Trcbellianu*,  a  chief  of  the  Cilician 
Isaurians,  even  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Roman  emperor.  The  Romans,  indeed,  conquered 
and  put  him  to  death ;  but  were  unable  to  reduce 
tho  Isaurians.  The  emperor  Prolms,  for  a  time, 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submission;  but  they 
soau  shook  oft' the  yoke.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  16;  Zosim. 
i.  69,  70.)  To  the  Gmdc  emperors  thry  were  par- 
ticularly formidable,  for  whole  armies  are  said  to 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  them. 
(Suid.      v.  Hpvxtos  and  'HpdicKuos  ;  Philosturg. 
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nut.  Eccle*.  xi.  8.)  Once  the  Isaurians  even  had 
the  honour  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East  ia  the 
person  of  Zeno,  suruamed  the  Isaurian;  but  tber 
were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  the  cmivror 
Anastasius,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  they  Lad 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  UitL  of 
the  Decline,  tfc.,  chap,  xl.)  The  Isauriaus  are  de- 
scribed as  an  ugly  race,  of  low  stature,  and  badly 
armed ;  in  the  open  field  they  were  bad  soldiers,  bat 
as  hardened  mountaineers  they  were  irresistible  in 
what  is  called  guerilla  warfare.  Their  country, 
though  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  rugged  moan- 
tains,  was  not  altogether  barren,  and  the  vine  *aj 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Amm.  Marc 
xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  favourite  pur- 
suits of  the  ancient  Isaurians  are  still  current  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  an  inte- 
resting specimen  is  related  in  Hamilton's  Hesewxket, 
vol.  ii.  p.  331.  [L.  S.] 

ISCA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Britain.  Th* 
criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  their 
identification  is  given  under  Mumoikl'M.  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  one  is  Exeter,  the  other  Cacrkon- 
on-Usk. 

1.  Isca  =  .Px-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3. 
§  30).  In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  Appears 
as  lac*  Dumnoniorum,  15  miles  from  Muridununx 
The  word  Dumnoniorum  shows  that  Devonshire  is 
the  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought.  Name  fur 
name,  £jteter  suggests  itself.  Neverthele^,  Hv»rsky 
gives  Uxela  as  the  Roman  name  for  Exeter,  and 
placed  Iica  D.  at  Chitelboro'.  After  remarking  on 
lsaca,  that  "  it  is  universally  supposed  to  be  the  river 
Exe  in  Devonshire,"  and  that  "  Isacae  ostia  must, 
therefore,  be  Exmovth,"  he  adds,  u  Isca  Dumnonio- 
rum has  been  universally  taken  fur  Exeter;  1  have 
placed  it  near  Chistlboro'  and  South  Fethirton,  near 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire"  (p.  371).  His  ob- 
jections (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Mn- 
ridunum  (q.  v.) ;  but,  beyoud  this,  he  considers 
himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  (q.  r.)  as  Exeter.  Kor 
considering  Isca  Dumnoniorum  to  be  Exeter,  he  see* 
no  better  reason  than  "  general  opinion  and  s<*iie 
seeming  affinity  of  names.''  Yet  the  u  affinity  «;f 
names"  has  been  laid  great  stress  on  in  the  case  of 
Isacae  ostia.  The  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  20 
or  30  miles  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  o;: 
which  river  Exeter  stands.  This  reaches  to  the  Ax.' 
Hence  he  suggests  Ilchestcr  as  Isca  Dumn. ;  but,  as  he 
admits  that  that  town  lias  a  claim  to  be  considered 
lschalis  (q.  v.),  he  also  admits  that  some  of  the 
localities  al>out  llampdtn  Hill  (where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp),  South  Pttherton  (where 
Roman  coins  have  been  found),  and  Chwlbvrv  (not 
far  from  the  Axe),  have  better  claims.  Hence,  in  his 
map,  Uxela  =  Exeter,  and  Isca  D.^Chutlboro. 
Assuming  that  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficulties 
are  explained  under  Uxkla  and  MiiKiiiUMiM.  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  Exeter  is  soutethini 
more  than  mere  opinion  and  similarity  of  name, 

(1)  The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Ex  than  Ax,  and 
that  Isaca  =  ^xe  is  admitted.  The  Ux-  in  i-x-cla 
may  better  —  Ax. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  Isca 
Caerleon-on-  Uak.    Now,  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
whilst  the  Cornish  was  a  spoken  language,  stales 
that  the  name  of  Exeter  was  tho  same  as  that  <  f 
Caerleon,  in  British,  i.e.  Cacrwisc  =  civitas  aqua**. 

(3)  The  statement  of  Horslry,  that  "he  couM 
never  hear  of  any  military  way  leading  to  or  from  " 
Exeter,  misleads.    In  Pol'whvle  (p.  182)  we  have  :i 
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most  distinct  notice  of  the  road  from  Seat  on,  and, 
nine  miles  from  Exeter,  the  locality  called  Street-rr*j 
Head;  the  name  street  —  road  (when  not  through  a 
town  or  Tillage)  being  strong  evidence  of  the  way 
bring  Roman.  Tesselated  pavements  and  the  foun- 
dations of  Roman  walls  have  been  found  at  Exeter, 
as  well  as  other  remains,  showing  that  it  was  not 
ralv  a  Roman  town,  but  a  Roman  town  of  im- 
portance, as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  Saxon  times, 
acd  as  it  had  probably  been  in  the  British. 

2.  Isca  Lkgionis=  Caerlton-on-Usk,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  Itinerary,  i.  e.  in  the  one  where 
Lea  Damnoniorurn  occurs.  The  only  town  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  Silures,  the  population  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  (sometimes  called  by  later  writers 
Lea  Silurum)  belongs,  is  Bullaeum.  This  =  Bur- 
rium  of  the  Itinerary,  8  Roman  miles  from  Isca 
(=£j£,  about  6  English  miles  from  Caerleon.) 
Hence,  Isca  may  have  been  a  military  station  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  But  there  is  a  fur- 
tier  complication.  It  is  the  Devonshire  Isca  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  Second  Legion  (Aeyituv 
hvTtpa,  2<6curri}).  **  This,"  remarks  Horaley  (and, 
perhaps,  with  truth),  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
*  'in  my  opinion,  the  only  manifest  and  material 
error  committed  by  him  in  this  part  of  England " 
(p.  462). 

Again.-  several  inscriptions  from  the  Wall  (per 
Imam  Valli)  show  that,  when  that  was  built,  the 
«cood  Legion  was  on  the  Scottish  border,  taking 
fart  in  the  work ;  the  previous  history  of  the  legion 
Uing,  that  it  came  into  Britain  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  commanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tuc.  Hist. 
iii.  44.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Uorslcy,  but  now  lost  (p  78),  indicates 
their  presence  at  Caerleon  in  the  time  of  Scverus. 
As  the  Itinerary  places  them  there  aUo,  wo  must 
suppose  that  this  was  their  quarters  until  the  times 
approaching  the  evacuation  of  Britain.  When  the 
A'utioVi  was  made,  they  were  at  Rutupiac  (Bich- 

tW):  PRAEPOSITUS  LEQIOXIS  II.  AUGUST.  RU- 

The  Roman  remains  found  at  Caerleon  are  con- 
siderable. A  late  excavation  for  the  parts  about  the 
Castle  Mound  gave  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
»k*ig  with  those  of  a  medieval  castle,  built,  to  a  great 
utent,  out  of  tlie  material*  of  the  former.  In  some 
oaes  the  stucco  preserved  its  colour.  There  wjis 
i^JDtbnce  of  pottery, — Samian  ware,  ornamented 
Titb  figures  of  combatant  gladiators,  keys,  bowls, 
Iftmjc  ornaments,  and  implements.  At  Pil  Bach, 
r.?ar  Caerleon,  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found, 
with  the  following  inscription:  —  dim  ma- 

>IBVS  TADIA  VELX.AVIVS  .  V1XIT  ANXOS  SEXA- 
fclXTA  QV1XQVE  .  KTTADIV8  EXUPEKTVS  FILIVS 
*'1X1T  AXXOS  TIUGIJtTA  HKITEM   .  DEFVNTVB  (sic) 

wzmtione  gekmamca  .  tadia  exutekata 
hua  matk1  et  patri  piissima  8kcv3  tv- 
mvuvm  patris  posvit.  Others,  of  less  length,  to 
tl*  number  of  twenty,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
:»%;ab<;urhood.  (See  Archacologia  Cambrensis  ; 
Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association 
(jxusim);  and  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities 
J  /mtd  at  Caerleon,  J.  E.  Lee.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCA  river.  [Isaca.] 

IiCA'DlA  (E«r(caS(a),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Bao- 
fra,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  not  far  from 
Tneci  (Appian,  JJisp.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

ISCHALIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(3.  3.  §  28)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Bclgac,  Bulk 
^  Winchester  (*T8oto  Qtpfid,  or  Aquae  Solis,  and 


Venta)  being  the  other  two;  identified,  in  tlie  Monu- 
mcnta  Britannica,  with  llchesttr.  [Iroa  Di  mko- 
niorum.]  [It.  G.  L.] 

ISCIIOTOLIS  Clo-x'JwoAu),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pont  as  near  Pharnacia,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  548),  but  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  5).  [L.  S.] 

ISIACO'RUM  PORTUS  (  Io-iaxS?  Ai/a^v,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p  21,  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  9),  a  harbour  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  380  stadia  from  the  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthencs,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  P&ilnn 
(Sulina)  month  of  the  Danube,  (Arrinn,  /.  c.)  It 
has  been  identified  by  Bennell  (Conip.  Geo*/,  vol.  ii. 
p.  360)  with  Odessa.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  discrepancies  in  detail;  but  the  aggre- 
gate distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  made 
out.  Thus,  from  the  island  to  Odessus  Arrian  allows 
a  distance  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odessus  to  the 
port  of  the  Istrians  ('l<rrpiavwv  At^e)  250  stadia, 
and  thence  to  that  of  the  Isiaci  50  stadia.  The 
ODEssus('OJ»}ffO-<5i)  of  Arrian  (for  he  place*  Odessus 
at  Varna)  is  probably  a  false  reading,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Ordesus  ('Opina6s)  of  Ptolemy  (hi.  5. 
§  29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12),  situated  upon  the  river 
Axiaces,  or  the  modern  Teligid,  a  large  cstuarv 
which  receives  a  river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Arrian  between  Odessus  (Ordesus)  and 
the  bland  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large;  but 
the  errors  balance  one  another,  and  the  harbour  of 
the  Isiaci  agrees  with  that  of  Odessa  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  port  of  the  Istrians  mav 
have  lain  to  the  X.  of  the  bay  of  Odessa.  [E.  B.  j/) 

ISIDIS  OITIDUM  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  1 1).  Near  the 
city  of  Busiris,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  wiis  situated 
a  splendid  temple  of  Isis,  around  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  gradually  clustered  a  large  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  by  the  artisans  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wants  or  tilled  the  lauds  of  the 
inmates  of  tho  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  the  hamlet  or  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modern  village  of  Bahbtgt.  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Busiris,  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  the  Tcmplum  Isidis.  (Pococke,  Travels  in 
the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  34;  Minutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bu 
smts.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

IS1NISCA,  a  place  in  Rhactia  Secunda,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzburg.  (J tin. 
Ant.  pp.  236,  251,  257  ;  Tab.  PettL,  where  it  is 
called  Isuniuca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  Isen, 
and  by  others  with  a  place  near  J/cffcndorf.    [L.  S.] 

ISIONDA  ClfftSvia),  a  town  in  the  south-west 
of  PLsidia,  n  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tcr- 
messus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  dc  Leg.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  in  enumerating  the  Pisidian 
towns,  mentions  one  which  he  calls  Sinda,  a  namo 
which  some  editors  believe  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  for 
Isionda;  but,  as  there  existed  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Pisidian  Phrygia,  it  would  lie 
hazardous  to  decide  anything.  (See  Kramer's  note 
on  Strab.  /.  c.)  Sir  C.  Fcllowes  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
194)  found  cxteusive  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on 
tho  top  and  side  of  one  of  the  many  isolated  hills  of 
the  district,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Isionda,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.      [L.  S.] 

ISIS  (o  "lets),  a  navigable  river  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Euxiue  between  the  Acinars  and  Mogrus, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  whilo  its  mouth  was  180  stadia  south  of  that 
of  the  Phasis.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  7  ;  Plin.  vi.  4,; 
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Scylax,  p.  32,  where  the  common  reading  "Iptt  has 
been  corrected  by  Gail.)  This  river  is  believed  to 
be  the  modern  Tthnrok.  [L.  S.] 

I'SIUM  (Isia,  I  tin.  Anton,  p.  167;  Isui,  Not. 
Imp.),  was  a  fort  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thebaid  and  Heptanomis  in  Egypt,  in  lat.  27°  5'  N., 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Isium  was 
about  20  miles  SK.  from  the  castle  of  Hieracon.  and 
nearly  24  miles  NE.  from  that  of  Muthis.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  a  troop  of  British  infantry  (ala 
Britonum)  was  stationed  there.         [\V.  B.  I).] 

ISIUS  MONS  (to  'Ifftov  6pos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  5),  a 
mountain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  highlands  rising  gra- 
dually on  its  western  side,  but  steep  and  escarped 
towards  the  east,  on  the  coast  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
the  Rcgio  Troglodytica.  It  was  seated  in  lat.  20° 
1'  X.,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  headland  Mne- 
minm  (MKn^fiov  axpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7),  and  SW. 
of  Berenice  and  the  Sinus  Iminundu*  (Foul  Bay). 
Mons  Isius  answers  to  the  modern  lia*-cl-Dwaer. 
Strabo,  indeed  (xvii.  p.  770),  places  this  eminence 
further  to  the  south,  and  says  tliat  it  was  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  Isis  near  its  summit,    [W.  B.  D.] 

ISMAR1S  Cb-jxa^h  A(>»'tj),  a  small  lake  on  the 
south  coast  of  Thrace,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Maronea. 
(Herod,  vii.  169;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  "lo-fiapos.)  On  its 
eastern  side  rises  Mt»  Ismarus.  [Ismakcs.]  [L.  S.] 

I'SMARUS  (' I'U.a.ms ).  a  mountain  rising  on  the 
east  of  lake  Is  maris,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace 
(Virg.  Eel.  vi.  30,  Georg.  ii.  37  ;  Propcrt.  ii.  13. 
5.  iii.  12.  25  ;  LucrcL  v.  31,  where  it  is  called  ls- 
marn,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  351.)  Homer  (Od.  ix. 
40, 198)  speaks  of  Ismarus  as  a  town  of  the  Cicones, 
on  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Com p.  Marc. 
Heracl.  28.)  The  name  of  the  town  also  appears  in 
the  form  Ismaron.  (I'lin.  iv.  18.)  The  district  about 
Ismarus  produced  wine  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  30;  Ov.  Met  ix.  641;  Steph.  B. 
$. ».)  [L.  S.] 

ISME'NTS.  [Tiikbae.] 

I  SON  DAE  ('Iffrfirgai,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  23),  a  people 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Terek  or  Kuma,  in  Lezgestun,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISPl'NUM.  [Caupetam] 

ISRAEL  [Pakabstina.] 

ISSA  ('Iffffi,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  14;  Agathem.  i.  5; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Steph.  B.; 
I  tin.  Anton. ;  Peut.  Tab.;  Isia,  Geog.  Rav. ;  "Ini, 
Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  36  :  Eth.  and  Adj. 
"laotvf,  Issaeus,  Issensis,  Issaicus:  Lusa),  one  of 
the  most  well  known  of  the  Ulands  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Libumia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  8)  as  a  Grecian  colony, 
which,  according  to  Scymnus  of  Chios  (1.  412),  was 
sent  from  Syracuse.  Diodorns  (xv.  13)  relates  that 
in  n.  c.  387  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  his  attempts  to 
secure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic, 
assisted  the  Parians  in  founding  colonies  at  I&sa  and 
Pharos.  The  island  was  besieged  by  Agron,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Rome  for 
protection,  when  a  message  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Agron,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  the 
friends  of  tho  republic  In  the  mean  time,  n.  c.  232, 
Agron  died ;  and  his  widow  Tcuta,  having  succeeded 
t*  the  throne,  resolved  on  pressing  the  siege  of  Issa. 
The  Roman  envoys  required  her  to  cease  from  hos- 
tilities, when,  in  dc6ance  of  the  law  of  nations,  she 
put  one  of  them  to  death.  This  brought  on  the  First 
lllyrian  War,  B.  c.  229 1  one  of  tho  consequences  of 
which  was  'k»  liberation  of  Issa.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ;  App. 
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Ittyr.  7.)  That  Issa  remained  free  for  a  long  time 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  also  show  that  the 
island  was  famous  for  its  wine  (com p.  Athen.  L  p. 
22),  bearing,  as  they  do,  an  "  amphora "  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  vine  with  haves.  (K-.kL.l, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  The  inhabitants  were  expert  sea- 
men, and  their  beaked  ships,  u  Lembi  Iss&ici,"  ren- 
dered the  Romans  especial  service  in  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xxxvii.  16, 
xlii.  48.)  They  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Liv.  xlv.  8),  and  were  reckoned  as  Roman 
citizens  (Plin.  iii.  21).  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
chief  town  of  this  island  appears  to  have  been  very 
flourishing. 

The  island  now  called  Lissa  rises  from  the  sea,» 
that  it  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  it  has  two 
ports,  the  larger  one  on  the  NE.  side,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name :  the  soil  is  barren,  and  wine  fonnj 
its  chief  produce.  Litsa  is  memorable  in  modern 
times  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Hoste  over 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  110  ;  Neige- 
buur,  Die  Sudtlavem,  pp.  1 10 — 115.)     [E.  B.  J.] 


COW  OF  ISSA. 

ISSA.  [Lrsbo*.] 

ISSACHAR.  [Palakktina.] 

ISSE'DONES  ('hronMm,  Steph.  B.  #.  r.  ;  in 
the  Roman  writers  the  usual  form  is  "  Esse- 
doncs "),  a  people  living  to  the  E.  of  the  Argip- 
paci,  and  tho  most  remote  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  with  whom  the  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  Euxine  had  any  communication.  The  ruune 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Spartan  Alcman,  r.  c.  67 1 
— 631,  who  calls  them  "Assedones"  (/>.  94, 
ed.  Weleker),  and  Hecataeus  (».168,  ed.  Klao- 
sen).  A  great  movement  among  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  N.  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  times,  fol- 
lowing a  direction  from  NE.  to  SW. ;  the  Aritnaspi 
had  driven  out  the  Issedouea  from  the  steppes  over 
which  they  wandered,  and  they  in  turn  drove 
out  the  Scythians,  aud  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians. Traces  of  these  migrations  were  indicate*! 
in  the  poem  of  Ari-tcis  of  Proconnesus,  a  serni- 
mythical  personage,  whose  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of 
the  Issedoncs  was  strangely  disfigured  after  his 
death  by  the  fables  of  the  Milesian  colonists.  (  Herod, 
iv.  13.)  The  Issedoncs,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv. 
26),  have  a  custom,  when  any  one  loses  his  father, 
for  the  kinsfolk  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  they  hash  up  together  with  that  of  the 
dead  man,  and  make  merry  over  it.  This  doi»e. 
they  peel  and  clean  out  his  skull,  which  after  it  has 
been  gilded  becomes  a  kind  of  idol  to  which  yearly 
sacrifices  are  offered.  In  all  other'  respects  they  arc 
a  righteous  people,  submitting  to  the  rule  of  women 
equally  with  that  of  men  ;  in  other  words,  a  civilised 
people. 

Heeren  (.1  taL  Aroi.  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  trans.),  upon 
Dr.  Lcydcns  authority  (Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  ix.  p.  202), 
illustrates  this  way  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
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filial  piety  by  the  practice  of  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a  similar  story  is  told  of 
Ihe  Indian  Padaei.  (Herod,  iii.  99.)  Pomponius 
Mela  (ii  1.  §  IS)  simpiy  copies  the  statement  of 
Herodotna,  though  he  altera  it  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Isecdones  used  the  skull  as  a  drinking  cup. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  Pliny  (iv.  26, 
rL  7, 19) ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  has  a  town  Issedom 
in  Series  C\v<nfi&w,  vi.  16.  §  7,  viii.  24.  §  5),  men- 
tions in  another  place  (viii.  24.  §  S)  the  Scythian 
l&tdan.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiii. 
6  §  66. 

Von  Humboldt  (Atie  Central*,  vol.  i.  pp.  390 — 
412)  bas  shown  that,  if  the  relief  of  the  countries 
between  the  Don  and  the  Irtg$h  be  compared  with 
the  itinerary  traced  by  Herodotus  from  the  Tbys- 
sagetae  to  the  Issedones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
father  of  History  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  vast  plains  separating  the  Ural  and  Altai,  chains 
which  modern  geographers  hare  been  in  the  habit  of 
uniting  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  through  the 
toppe  of  the  Kirghiz,    This  route  (Herod,  iv.  28, 
24)  recognises  the  passage  of  the  Urol  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  £.  and 
more  derated  —  that  of  the  Altai    These  chains, 
it  a  true,  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 
bat  Herodotus  was  not  acquainted  even  in  Europe 
with  the  names  of  the  Alps  and  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  order  in  which  the 
p-opJes  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  de- 
soiption  of  the  country,  shows  that  much  definite 
information  liad  been  already  attained.  Advancing 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of 
fir  larger  dimensions  than  it  really  is,  in  a  central 
direction  towards  the  NE,  the  first  people  found 
cccapriog  the  plains  are  the  "  Black-clothed  "  Me- 
mxchlaehi,  then  the  Buduu,  Tmyssaoktak, 
the  Ivrcae  (who  have  been  falsely  identified  with 
tf:e  Turks),  and  finally,  towards  the  E.,  a  colony 
<f  Scythians,  who  hod  sejiarated  themselves  from 
t> "  Uoyal  Scythians"  (perhaps  to  Darter  gold  and 
dins).   Here  the  plains  end,  and  the  ground  De- 
fines broken  (AifiiSijf  ko.1  toijx^),  rising  into 
"Kuatains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Argippaei, 
*  fjo  hare  been  identmed  from  their  long  chins  and 
&t  noses  with  the  Kalmucks  or  Mongolians  by 
Nv-Uahr,  Bockh,  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is 
vade  by  Mr.  Grote.  (Jlitt.  o/Gruce,  voL  iii.  p.  320.) 
Has  identification  has  been  disputed  by  Humboldt 
(«*np.  Cosmo*,  voL  L  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  iL  p.  141 
202,  trass.),  who  refers  these  tribes  to  the 
Finnish  stock,  assuming  as  a  certain  fact,  on  evi- 
<>u<x  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  that  the 
^e&ffolians  who  lived  around  Lake  Baikal  did  not 
mrt  into  Central  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
Witfre  the  data  are  so  few,  for  tlie  language  (the 
principle  opun  which  the  families  of  the  human  race 
marked  off)  may  be  said  to  be  unknown,  ethno- 
fnpbie  analogies  become  very  hazardous,  and  the 
"*  re  to  in  the  case  of  nomad  tribes,  the  same  under 
fucb  wide  differences  of  time  and  climate.    But  if 
tbfre  be  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
*naJ<>cy  of  race,  the  local  bearings  of  these  tribes 
tn**  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
("ontrr  up  to  the  Argippaei  was  well  known  to  the 
traders;  a  barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 
ap  the  way  beyond.    [Hyperborei]    The  posi- 
t»u  «f  the  Issedones,  according  to  the  indications  of 
tfc*  route,  must  be  assigned  to  the  E.  of  Ichim  in 
t:e  atrppe  of  the  central  horde  of  the  Kirghiz,  and 
thai  of  the  Arimaapi  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
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Altai.  The  communication  between  the  two  peoples 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  plains  at  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Altai,  where  the  range  juts  out  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  promontory.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISSICUS  SINUS.  [Issus.] 

ISSUS  ('loves  and  Wo/,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  24, 
and  i.  4.  §  1),  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  gulf  of  Issus 
(loiriKOf  KSAwof).  Herodotus  calls  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  from  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  was  on  it 

The  gulf  of  Issus  is  now  named  the  gulf  of  I»- 
kendenm  or  Scanderoon,  from  the  town  of  Scan- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  large  gulf  on  tlie  southern  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a  NE  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  measured  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  promontory 
Megarsus  (Cope  Karadash),  on  the Cilician  coast,  to 
the  Rhosicns  Scopulus  (Rdt-eLKkdnzir,  or  Hynzyr, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syrian 
coast ;  for  these  two  capes  are  respectively  the  limits 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  from 
one  another.  The  width  immediately  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  less  than  25  miles,  but  it  does  not 
dimmish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  Pyramus  was  west  of  and  close  to  Cape 
Karadash,  where  Beaufort  supposes  it  to  have  been ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  old  prophecy  [Vol.  I. 
p.  620],  that  the  alluvium  of  the  Pyramus  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyprus ;  for  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  where  it  does  now,  23 
miles  further  east,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the 
sea  is  now  sent  into  the  gulf,  where  it M  has  pro- 
duced a  plain  of  sand  along  the  side  of  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  that 
formed  by  the  Ghiuk  Sooyoo  [Calycadnifs,  Vol.  I. 
p.  483]  ;  but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  without 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  Ser- 
repolis  of  Ptolemy  from  tlie  const,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  tlie 
gulf,  which  has  left  the  ruins  of  that  town  some 
miles  inland"  (Beaufort,  Caramania,  p.  296).  Pto- 
lemy's Serraepolis  (2«#ahroA<s),  which  he  calls  a 
small  place  (attain),  is  betweeu  Melius,  which  is  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegae  or  Ayaz. 
[Aegae.]  The  next  city  to  Aegae  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  part  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  also 
speaks  of  it  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

0 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  Amaxits.  The  bold 
lthosicus  Scopulus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amanns  terminates  on  the  coast,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  sailor  when  he  is  abreast  of 
Scleocein  (Skltfkeh),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a  distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  and  a  few  from  the  A  in  an  us  enter  the  east 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Pinarus,  is  the  Zkli  Tschai ; 
and  the  other,  tlie  Carsus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
Mtrkts.  The  A  man  us  which  descends  to  the 
Uhosicus  Scopulus,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
which  shuts  in  the  gulf  of  Issus  on  tho 
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NW.  anil  forms  Strabo's  Amanides  Pylae,  nnite  in 
the  interior,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  535)  ;  and  our  mo- 
dern maps  represent  it  &o.  There  U  a  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  golf.  Strabo  gives  a  greater  extent  to 
tlic  Issic  gulf  than  we  do  to  tbo  gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
for  he  makes  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  as 
far  as  Cilicia  Trachea,  and  certainly  to  Soli  (pp.  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  125)  he  shows  what 
extent  ho  gives  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  by  placing 
Cyprus  in  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Issus, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  in,  the  Pam-  ; 
phyiian,  and  the  east  in  the  Issic  gulf.  The  gulf  of  j 
Jskenderun  was  surveyed  by  Lt.  Murphy  in  the 
Euphrates  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Chcancy. 

The  ancient  geographers  did  not  agree  about  the 
position  of  the  isthmus  of  the  country  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor ;  by  wbich  isthmus  they  meant  the 
shortest  distance  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  pen- 
insula from  the  Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
(p.  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
line  joining  Amisus  and  Tarsus.  If  he  had  said 
Amisus  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  lssus,  which 
he  places  in  the  meridian  of  Amisus  and  Themiscyra 
(p.  1*26);  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  a  little  moro  east  than 
Amisus,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  519).  Amisus 
is,  in  fact,  a  little  further  east  than  the  most  eastern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Tho  longest  direction  of 
the  inhabited  world,  according  to  Stnibo's  system 
(p.  118),  from  west  to  east,  is  measured  on  a  line 
drawn  through  the  Stelae  (Straits  of  Gibraltar), 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  (Straits  of  Messina),  to 
Khodus  and  the  gulf  of  Issus,  whence  it  follows  the 
Taurus,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  sen.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phers who  made  the  isthmus  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issus  to  the  Kuxine,  considered  the 
shortest  lino  across  the  isthmus  to  be  a  meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  was  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  choice  of  Issus  as 
tho  point  on  tho  Mediterranean  to  reckon  from,  shows 
that  Isbus  was  the  limit,  or  most  eastern  point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not 
on  that  part  of  the  bay  of  Issus  where  the  coast  runs 
south.  Consequently  L»sus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  Herodotus  (iv.  38)  makes  the  southern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  or  Acte,  as  he  calls  it,  extend 
from  tho  Myriandric  gulf  (gulf  of  Issus)  to  the 
Triopian  promontory,  which  is  quite  correct.  On 
the  north  side  he  makes  it  extend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis  to  the  promontory  Sigeum,  which  is 
correct  as  to  the  promontory;  but  ho  carries  the 
neck  too  fur  east,  when  he  makes  it  begin  at  the 
Phiis is.  This  mistake,  however,  shows  that  he 
knew  something  of  tho  portion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  for  he  intends  to  make  the  Acte  begin  nt 
that  part  where  the  wast  of  the  Kuxine  begins  to 
lie  west  and  cast ;  and  though  the  mouth  of  tho 
Pha»is  is  not  exactly  at  this  point,  it  was  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  passage 
(i.  72),  which,  like  many  others  in  his  history,  is  ob- 
scurely expressed,  he  describes  the  neck  (aox^v)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  tho  river  Halys ; 
und  ho  makes  ita  width  from  the  sea  opposite  to 
Cyprus  to  the  Kuxine  to  bo  five  days'  journey  for 
an  active  man, — an  estimate  very  much  short  of  the 
truth,  even  if  wo  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
mill*  a  day  through  a  rough  country.'   Strabo's  re- 
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port  from  hearsay  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  of 
Issus  can  bo  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argaeus 
[Aroakus],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  tliat  Cyrus  marched  15  parasangs 
from  the  Pyramus  (Jaihan)  "  to  Issi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  and  prosperous."' 
From  Issus  to  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  was  five  j«ra- 
sangs,  and  here  was  the  river  Carsus  (Xen.  A  mib. 
i.  4.  §  4).  The  next  stago  was  five  parasangs  to 
Myriandros,  a  town  in  Syria  on  the  sea,  occupied  by 
Phoenicians,  a  trading  place  (ifur6punr),  where 
many  merchant  ships  were  lying.  Carsten  Xiebuhr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  to  Tarsus,  has 
some  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Issus,  bat 
they  lead  to  no  conclusion  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6),  except 
that  we  cannot  certainly  determine  tho  site  of  I&sas 
from  Xenophon ;  and  yet  be  would  give  us  the  best 
means  of  determining  it,  if  we  knew  where  be  crested 
the  Pvramua,  and  if  we  were  also  certain  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Greek  text  arc  correct. 

The  nearest  road  to  Susa  from  Sardis  was  through 
the  Cilician  plains.  The  difficulties  were  the  passage 
into  the  plains  by  tho  Ciliciae  Pylae  or  pass  [Vol.  I. 
p.  619],  and  tho  way  out  of  the  plains  along  the 
gulf  of  Issus  into  Syria.  The  great  mad  to  Susa 
which  Herodotus  describes  (v.  49,  52),  went  north 
of  tho  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates.  The  land  forces 
in  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  b.  c 
490,  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus,  and  went  as  far  as 
tho  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia ;  and  there  they  em- 
barked. (Herod,  vi.  95.)  They  did  not  march  by 
laud  through  the  Cilkian  Pylae  over  the  Taurus 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula;  but  Mardonius 
(Herod,  vi.  43),  in  the  previous  expedition  had  led  his 
troops  into  Cilicia,  and  sent  them  on  by  land  to  ihe 
Hellcspontus,  while  be  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Ionia. 
The  laud  force  of  Mardonius  must  have  passed  out 
of  Cilicia  by  the  difficult  pass  in  the  Taurus.  £  VoL 
I.  p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (n.  c.  333) 
Alexander  was  at  Mallos,  when  he  heard  that  Darius 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Asfyria ;  which 
placo  was  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrian 
Pylae.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  6.)   "  Assyria"  ami  4*  As- 
syrian" here  mean  "  Syria"  and  "  Syrian."  Darius 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  Tbap.«acas, 
and  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  was  well  suited  for  his  cavalry.    The  fdace 
Sochi  is  unknown  :  but  it  may  be  tho  place  which 
Curtius  calls  Uuchac.    (Q.  Curt.  iv.  1.)  Arrian 
says  that  Alexander  left  Mallos,  and  on  the  second 
day  ho  passed  through  the  Pylae  and  reached  My- 
riandrus  :  be  docs  not  mention  lssus  on  this  marvh. 
Now  the  shortest  distance  that  Alexander  could 
march  from  Mallos  to  Scanderoon  is  at  least  TO 
miles,  and  if  Myriandrus  was  sonth  of  Scand^n^on, 
it  was  more  than  70  miles.    This  statement  of  Ar- 
rian as  to  time  is  therefore  false.    Curtius  (iii.  S) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Castahaluiu  QC.vs*- 
TAU.VL.rit]  on  the  second  day  from  Malic*  ;  tli:it  he 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  whether 
ho  should  go  on  or  halt.  Darius  crossed  the  Amanus. 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Lssus.  by  a 
piss  called  the  Amanicac  Pylae  (Arrian,  ii.  7  ).  rind 
advancing  to  Issus,  was  in  the  rear  of  Alexander, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian 
Pylae.    Darius  came  to  the  pass  in  the  Airu&rmy 
says  Curtius,  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander 
came  to  tho  pass  (fauces)  by  which  Syria  is  entered. 
The  place  where  Darius  crossed  tho  Amanus  wn» 
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w  situated  that  bo  came  to  Issus  first,  where  he  j 
shamefully  treated  the  sick  of  the  Macedonians  who 
1*1  been  left  there.  The  next  day  he  moved  from 
l.-s-js  to  pursue  Alexander  (Arrian;  Curtins,  iii.  8); 
•i.it  a,  be  moved  towards  the  Pylae,  and  he  camo  to 
tanks  of  the  river  Pinarus,  where  he  baited. 
\*zs  was,  therefore,  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  some 
la'n  distance  from  it.  Kieperta  map  of  Asia 
Maor  marks  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
Itanas  which  is  north  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 
:>  aune  mountains  from  the  east  to  Baiae  (Bayaa). 
„id  nearly  due  east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus. 
H<*  tails  it  Pylae  Amanides,  by  which  he  means 
"  ■■  lVJae  Amanicae  of  Arrian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  by  which 
I>inas  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus  and  came  down 
'  't'X\  the  gulf.  This  may  have  been  his  ronte,  and 
■:.  bring  him  to  Issus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
■f? li.-ch  became  to  before  turning  south  tothoPinarua 
[ImH  Ttchai).  It  is  certain  that  Darius  crossed 
'  -■  ^itne  pass  which  brouirht  him  to  Issus  before  ho 
nrhed  the  Pinarus.  Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Irsus 
*.c;]j  of  the  Pinarus,  or  rather  between  the  two 
I  rir.ch«  of  this  river,  which  he  represents  as  uniting 
r*a-  the  coast.  Kiepert  also  marks  a  road  which 
raise*  over  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
-•.irjr.r.s  [Amasi'S,  Vol.  I.  p.  114]  and  runs  to 
which  he  supposes  to  be  (icrmanicia.  This 
i<  tlj*  dotted  road  marked  as  running  north  from  the 
"t of  tlte  gnlf  of  Issus  in  the  plan  [Vol.  I.  p.  1 15]  ; 
t- 1*.  «rren  if  there  be  such  a  road,  it  was  not  the  mid 
*t  Dirius.  which  must  have  been  the  pass  above  mcn- 
\> =rwd,  in  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
h<zs-  which  is  not  marked  in  tlie  above  plan,  bnt 
<a;'Ut  to  be.  This  pass  is  probably  the  Amanicae 
Yy.i?  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  5'  further  south 
It  ii  L>sus.  and  10'  east  of  Issus. 

AScxander.  hearing  tliat  the  Persians  were  in  his 
rvir.  turned  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
n-iJrd  rht,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
'a.   (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  8.)    So  long  as  the  road 
*~.s  narrow,  he  led  his  army  in  column,  but  as  the 
widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  line,  part 
Vvards.  the  mountain  and  part  on  the  left  towards 
sea.  When  he  came  to  the  wide  part  (tvpvxvpia), 
he  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which 
Arrian  describes  very  particularly.     Darius  was 
?v>4*sl  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pinarus.    It  is  plain, 
tram  this  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  march 
t*tv  far  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
fan  «f  the  valley,  and  the  river.    As  the  sea  was 
r«  his  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
■as  a  stream  which  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
Amanus ;  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Mi 
Tfckai,  which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  the  CarMis 
(JkrVrhvi),  direct  distance.    Polybiu*  (xii.  17),  who 
criticises  Callisthenes's  description  of  the  battle,  states, 
ra  b»  authority,  that  Darius  descended  into  Cilicia 
tbrocjfh  the  Pylae  Amanides.  and  encamped  on  the 
Pwtara*.  at  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the 
moantaics  and  the  sea  was  not  more  than  14  stadia; 
aad  that  the  river  ran  across  this  place  into  the  sea, 
*nd  that  in  its  course  through  the  level  part  "it 
had  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (AApow$) This 
»  explained  by  what  Arrian  says  of  the  banks  of 
the  nVff  Wins  steep  in  many  parts  on  tho  north 
■de.  (/IwiJ.  ii.  10.)  Callihthcncs  further  said,  that 
•bo  Alexander,  sftcr  having  passed  the  defile  (rd 
•  'ilia),  heard  of  Darius  being  in  Citicia,  he  was 
1O0  sradi*  from  him.  and,  accordingly,  he  marched 
«k  through  the  defile.    It  is  not  clear,  from  the 
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extract  in  Polybios,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  Pinarus.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darius  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a  galley  back  to 
Issus,  to  see  if  it  was  so;  and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Issus  before  they  had  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  Tho  Per- 
>>ian  army  was  visible,  being  near  the  coast,  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Issus. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  following  tho  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  from 
them.  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
Soli  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Mallotis  to 
Issus  and  the  forces  of  Darius;  an  expression  which 
I  might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  narrative.  He 
also  says,  after  Mallus  is  Aegae,  a  small  town  with 
a  harbour,  then  the  Amanides  Pylae  [Amanidks 
PtkakJ,  where  there  is  a  harbour;  and  alter  Aegae 
is  Issus,  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  the  river 
Pinarus,  where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darius.  Accordingly  ho  places  Issus  north  of 
tho  Pinarus.  Cicero,  during  his  proconsulship  of 
Cilicia,  led  his  forces  Against  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Amanus,  and  he  was  saluted  as  imperator  at 
Issus,  u  where,"  he  says,  "  as  I  have  often  heard 
from  you,  Clitnrchus  told  you  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander."  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  10.)  In  another  passage, 
ho  says  that  he  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  samo 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Ikmis  against 
Darius.  (Ad  Alt.  v.  20.)  And  again  (ad  Fnm. 
xiv.  20),  he  says  that, "  he  encamped  for  four  d:iya 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amanus,  at  the  Arae  Alexandria 
If  this  is  tho  same  fact  that  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Atticu.«,  the  Arae  were  at  Issus,  and  Issus 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Amanus. 

The  battle  between  Scptimius  Sevenis  and  Niger 
was  fought  (.\.  u.  194)  somewhere  about  Issus;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
Horodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  battle  was  not 
fought  on  the  Bame  ground  as  Alexander's,  though 
it  was  fought  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Stephantis  (».  v. 
'Iffffos)  describes  it  as  w  a  city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius,  which  wan 
called,  for  this  reason,  Nicopolis  by  him;  and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issus;  and  there,  aUo,  is  a  river  named 
Pinarus."  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issus,  men- 
tions, on  the  Issic  gulf,  Khosus,  and  Myriandrus,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis,  and  Mopsncstia,  in  which 
description  ho  proceeds  from  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramns.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolis 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (Scanderoon)  and 
Mopsuestia;  and  it  may  be  near  Issus,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  7,  1 5.  §  2)  places  Nicopolis 
exactly  one  degree  north  of  Alexandria  and  50'  north 
of  Issus.  He  places  Issus  and  KIjosus  in  the  samo 
longitude,  and  Nicopolisi  Alexandria,  and  Myriandrus 
10'  further  east  than  Issus.  The  absolute  truth  of 
his  numbers  is  immaterial.  A  map  constructed 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issus  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolis  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
cities  of  Cilicia  Proper. 

Issus,  then,  being  at  tho  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a  fixed  point  in  the  march  of  Cyrus, 
we  may  now  sec  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
phon'a  distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  paramngs 
from  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psarus(Sarus),  Sikun,  and 
crossed  at  a  place  where  it  was  300  feet  wide 
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From  the  Soros  the  army  marched  5  parasangs  to 
the  Pyramus,  which  was  crossed  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide;  and  tho  march  from  the  Pyramus 
to  Issus  was  15  parasangs.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
distance  marched  from  Tarsus  to  Issus  was  30 
parasangs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsus  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  is  about  56  geographical  miles;  and 
these  two  points  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modern  road  from  Tarsus,  through 
Adaua  on  the  Sarus,  and  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus, to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  has  a  general  direc- 
tion from  W.  to  E.  The  length  of  Cyrus's  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Sarus,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  map  very  much,  if  we  reckon  the  para- 
sang  at  3  geographical  miles;  for  10  parasangs  are 
30  geographical  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Adana  is  not  more  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sarus  is  not  fordable  at  Adana; 
and  Cyrus  probably  crossed  at  some  other  place. 
The  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus  was  5 
parasangs,  or  15  geographical  miles;  and  this  appears 
to  be  very  nearly  the  direct  distance  from  Adana  to 
Mopsuestia  (Misis).  But  Cyrus  may  have  crossed 
some  distance  below  Mopsuestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing his  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  done  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Sarus  than  Adana  to  find  a  ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher  up  the  Pyramus  to  Beek  a  ford, 
fur  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
must  bare  crossed  lower  down  than  Mopsuestia. 
The  distance  from  the  point  where  the  supposed  old 
bed  begins  to  turn  to  the  south,  to  the  NE.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  is  40  geographical  miles;  and  thus 
the  distance  of  1 5  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  real  distance  than  the  measurement  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Sarus. 

The  places  not  absolutely  determined  on  or  near 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  are:  Myriandrns,  Nieopolis,  Epi- 
phaneia  [Eimphaneia],  Arae  Alexandri,  and  Issus, 
though  we  know  that  Issus,  must  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Chesney  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — "About  7  miles  south-eastward 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remains  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  probably  those  of  Issus  or  Nieopolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
an  extensive  aqueduct,  generally  with  a  double  row 
of  arches,  running  ESE.  and  WNW.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  thence,  the  Delf 
ChaT  quits  the  foot  of  tho  Amanus  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plain,  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  principal  of  these  branches  makes  a  deep 
curve  towards  the  NE,  so  that  a  body  of  troops 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  outflank 
those  posted  on  the  opposite  'side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  the  Pinarus  of  Alexander's  historians.  A  little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  khan,  bazar, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  Bayas,  once  Baiae,  with 
the  three  villages  of  Kuretur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palm 
trees.  Again,  5  miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  Snkal-tutan,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  flue  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
rrin,  with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a 
bold  beach ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  by  which  the  moutlis  of  the  streams 


descending  from  this  part  of  the  Amanus  are  choked, 
a  pestilential  swamp  extends  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
marsh  towards  the  latter  are  some  trifling  ruins, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ancient  Myrian- 
drus;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  and  bridge  constructed  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon."  (Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  River* 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

There  is  no  direct  proof  here  that  these  remains 
are  those  of  Issus.  The  aqueduct  probablv  belongs 
to  the  Roman  period.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
the  remains  are  those  ef  Nieopolis,  and  that  Issus 
on  the  coast  has  disappeared.  Colonel  Chesneys 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
theDeti  Tschai  corresponds  to  Arrian's  (ii.  2.  §  10), 
who  says,  "  Darius  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  opposite  to 
Alexander's  right,  about  20,000  men;  and  some  of 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexander's  army.  For 
the  mountain  where  they  were  posted  in  one  plact 
opened  to  some  depth,  and  so  a  part  became  of  the 
form  of  a  bay  on  tho  sea.  Darius  then,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  who 
were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing  of  Alexander." 

There  still  Beems  some  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Myriandrus,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  tie 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  cfc.  p.  60)  places  about 
half  way  between  Scanderoon  and  Khosus  (Arsus); 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  m  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  coast,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Myriandrus  1 5'  south  of  Alexandria  ad 
Las  urn.  As  to  Are  us,  he  observes,  — "  there  are 
many  ruins,  and  especially  a  long  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains."  [G.  L.] 

ISTAEVONES.     [Gkrmasia  and  Hiujevi- 

OJfES.] 

ISTER.  [Dakcbior.] 

I'STHMIA,  a  small  district  in  Thessaly.  [Zela- 

BIUM.] 

ISTHMUS.    [Corunthus,  p.  682,  aeq.] 

ISTO'NE.  [Corcyra] 

1STCNIUM.  [Celtiberia.] 

1'STRIA  ('Ifrrpla)  or  HI'STRIA,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  country 
which  still  bears  tho  same  appellation,  and  forms  a 
peninsula  of  somewhat  triangular  form  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  running  out  from  the  coast  of 
Liburnia,  between  Tergeate  (Trieste")  and  the  Sinus 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Quarnero.    It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of 
Trieste  and  Quarnero,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
mainland,  is  about  27  G.  miles  across.    The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a  very  early  period 
that  one  branch  or  arm  of  the  Danube  (the  Ister  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  its 
head.    (Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  The 
deep  inlets  and  narrow  channels  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  are  intersected  for  a  consider- 
able distance  below  the  peninsula  of  Istria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  notion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known ;  and  lience  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Scylax  speaking  of  a  river  named  Istras 
(which  he  identifies  with  tlie  Danube)  as  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  Istrians  (Scyl.  p.  6.  §  20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Mei&, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
speak  of  a  river  later  as  flowing  into  this  part  of  the 
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Adriatic,  bat  should  assert  that  its  waters  entered 
that  tea  with  a  turbulence  and  force  similar  to  those 
of  the  Padua.  (MeL  ii.  3.  §  13,  4.  §  4.)  In  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude  flowing 
htto  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  on  its  eastern 
share  which  could  afford  eren  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  such  a  notion;  the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 
of  Lstria  itself  axe  very  trifling  streams,  and  the  dry, 
calcareous  ridges  which  hem  in  the  £.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  all  the  way  from  Trieste  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatja,  do  not  admit  either  of  the 
foraatkm  or  the  outlet  of  any  cons  i<  lent  bio  body  of 
water.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  fable;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Istria  were  really  called  Lrrni  ("hrrpoi),  as  their 
native  name,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  this 
circumstance  may  have  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assume 
their  connection  with  the  great  river  later,  and  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  up  the 
valley  of  the  Savus,  and  from  thence  by  land  across 
the  Julian  Alps,  or  Mount  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  (Strafe,  vii.  p.  314),  would  tend  to  perpe- 
tuate such  a  notion. 

The  Istrians  are  generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of 
lUrrian  race  (Appian,  IUyr.  8;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Zeass,  Die  Deutsche*,  p.  253),  and  the  fact  that  they 
*«re  immediately  surrounded  by  other  Illyrian  tribes 
is  ia  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view. 
SeymDus  Chios  alone  calU  them  a  Tbracian  tribe, 
bat  an  what  authority  we  know  not.  (Scymn.  Ch. 
3b$.)  They  first  appear  in  history  as  taking  jxirt 
«ith  the  other  Illyrians  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
lud  Livy  ascribes  to  them  this  character  as  early  as 
K-c.  301  (Liv.  z.  2);  bnt  the  first  occasion  on 
*bieh  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  joining  in 
these  enterprises  is  just  before  the  Second  Punic 
War.  They  were,  however,  severely  punished;  the 
btn&n  consuls  M.  Jlinucius  Rufus  and  P.  Cornelius 
*ere  sent  against  them,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
complete  submission.  (Enlrop.  iii.  7;  Oros.  iv.  13; 
Zaiar.  viii.  20;  Appian,  IUyr.  8.)  The  next  men- 
tis of  them  occurs  in  u.  c.  183,  when  the  consul 
>L  Claud  ins  Marcellns,  after  a  successful  campaign 
gainst  the  Gauls,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
l*ad  his  legions  into  Istria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  It 
d.«  not,  however,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 
duced any  considerable  result ;  but  their  piratical 
expeditions,  together  with  the  opposition  offered  by 
them  to  the  foundation  of  the  Human  colony  of 
Aquileu,  soon  became  the  pretext  of  a  fresh  attack. 
(Id.  xl.  18,  26,  xli.  I.)  In  ii.  c.  178  the  consul 
A  Man  litis  invaded  Istria  with  two  legions;  and 
though  he  at  first  sustained  a  disaster,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  capture  of  his  camp,  he  recovered  his 
p>«ition  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  M.  Junius, 
*no  had  been  sent  to  his  support.  The  two  consuls 
I*  attacked  and  defeated  the  Istrians;  and  their 
successor,  C.  Claudius,  following  up  this  advantage, 
took  in  succession  the  towns  of  Nesactium,  Mutila, 
and  Faveria,  and  red  need  the  whole  people  to  sub- 
mission. For  this  success  be  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  b.  c.  177.  (Liv.  xli.  1 — 5,  8 — 13;  Flor. 
ii-  10.)  The  subjection  of  the  Istrians  on  this 
ocrasion  seems  to  have  been  real  and  complete;  for, 
though  a  few  years  after  we  find  them  joining  the 
Cirni  and  Iapydes  in  complaining  of  the  exactions  of 
C.  Cassias  (Liv.  xliii.  5),  we  hear  of  no  subsequent 
molts,  and  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 
tranquil  under  the  Roman  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 
porated bv  Augustus,  together  with  Venetia  and  the 
Uad  of  the  Cami,  as  a  portion  of  Italy.    (Strab.  v. 
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p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  continued  thence- 
forth to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  closely  with 
Dalmatia  and  Illyricum.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  "  Consulates  Vcnetiae  et 
Histriae "  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vi- 
car i  us  Italiae,    (Not.  Dujn.  ii.  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
those  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  that  of 
Qunmero,  near  Fiume  ;  but  the  political  boundary 
was  fixed  by  Augustas,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsis  or  Aran,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Quamero  about  15  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
Monte  Maggiore  forms  the  highest  point,  and  which 
constitutes  the  heart  or  nucleus  of  the  peninsula, 
from  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  calcareous 
bills,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the 
western  coast,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  picturesque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  excellent  harbours  ; 
of  these,  the  beautiful  land-locked  basin  of  Pola  is 
particularly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times.  The  northern  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Formio,  a  small 
si  ream  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  between  tliat 
city  and  Capo  <T Istria.  Pliny  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  from  Istria;  but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  province  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Formio  and  Tergeste  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  27);  and  Strabo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Timavus  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Strab.  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  calls  Tergeste  u  a  village  of  the  Carni " 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  as  having  constituted  the  boundary  of 
Italy  before  that'  name  was  officially  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istria  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  a 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ;  but  its  cal- 
careous rocky  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  reckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafrum.  (Pliu.  xv.  2.  s.  3.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  Istria  became 
of  increased  importance,  from  its  facility  of  com- 
munication by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  furnished 
considerable  quantities  of  corn,  as  well  as  wine  and 
oil.  (Casaiod.  Varr.  xii.  23,  24.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Avars,  and  Sclavi  (P.  Diac.  iv.  25,  42),  but 
appears  to  liave  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  its  destruction 
in  A.  D.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  most  important  was 
Pola,  near  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Ter- 
geste to  Pola,  were  Akoida  (Capo  d~  Istria), 
subsequently  called  Justinopolis,  and  Pabkxtiitm 
(Parenzo);  while  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ar«ia,  was  situated  Nesactium,  already 
noticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  independent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Mutila  and  Faveria, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  11),  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.  Pto- 
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lemy  also  mentions  three  towns,  which  he  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  names  Pucinum, 
Piquentum  (nucovtrro*),  and  Alvum  or  Alvon 
('AAoCof).  Of  these,  Piquentum  may  be  probably 
identified  with  Pinguente.  a  considerable  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alvon  with  Albona  (called  Alvona  in  the  Tabula), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  Arm,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pucinum  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 
the  same  place  with  the  "castellum,  nobile  vinn, 
Pucinum"  of  Pliny  (vii.  18.  s.  22),  which  the  latter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni,  between  the 
Timavus  and  Tcrgcste,  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  tho  modem  Duinn.  Ningum,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  271)  between 
Tergeste  and  Parentium,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabula  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  N\V.  part  of  the  peninsula,  Quaeri  and  Silvo 
(Silvum),  both  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
same  authority  marks  three  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Istria,  to  which  it  gives  the  names  of  Sepo- 
mana  (?),  Orsaria,  and  Pullaria:  the  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  rocky  island,  or  rather  group  of  islets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Pola,  now  known  as  Li  Brioni.  The 
other  two  cannot  be  identified,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  (Lc):  the  Absyrtides  of  the  same 
author  are  the  larger  islands  in  the  Golfo  di  Quar- 
nero,  which  belong  rather  to  Liburnia  than  to  Istria. 

[AliSYICTlDES.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Punta  di  Promontort,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Promontorium 
Polatichm  (iucpc/riipioy  Tlo\ariK6y,  Stcph.  B.  *.  v. 
nJAa).  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  deep  bay  or 
harbour,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  di  Medoiino, 
which  must  be  the  Portus  Planaticns  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Flanaticus)  of  the  Tabula. 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  authorities,  mentions  the 
names  t»f  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
geographers,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Hu- 
mago,  still  called  Umago,  Neapolis  (Citla  Xuova), 
Rnvignio  (Itorigno),  and  Piranon  (/Vrwno),  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  places  of  some  trade 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.    (Anon.  Ravenn.  iv.  30,  31.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ISTRIANORUM  PORTUS.  [Isiacouum 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS  ('IffT^ardy,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  3),  a 
river  of  tho  Tauric  Chersonese,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Kuuk  Tep.  (Forbigcr,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117.1121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISTRO'POLIS,  ISTRIO'POLIS,  HlSTHIO'PO- 
LIS  ('Io-rpdVoXij,  'Icrrpta  *6\is,  or  simply  "larpot : 
Istert),  a  town  of  Lower  Muesia,  at  the*  southern 
extremity  of  lake  Halmyris,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxinc.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and,  at  least  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  small  town.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319  ; 
Plin.  iv.  18.  24;  Mela,  ii.  2;  Eutrop.  vi.  8;  Herod, 
ii.  33:  Arrian,  Perip.  Em.  p.  24  ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6  ; 
Lymph.  74  ;  Ptol.iii.  10.  §  8;  Scymn.  Fragm.  22  ; 
Strph.  B.  *.  r.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ;  Hierocl.  p.  637.) 
But  the  frequent  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  commercial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ;  of  it*  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modern  writers  have  identified  it  with  A'i'm- 
staua  or  Kostendye,  the  ancient   Constanliana,  I 
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which,  however,  was  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  south  of  Istropolis.  [L.  S-] 

ISTRUS  ("iffTpoj),  a  Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midorus  also  called  Istroxa.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  an  inscription 
(ap.  Chuhull,  Antiq.  AsiaL  p.  110).  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minoa :  "  Among  the  ruined  edifices  and 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  marble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measuring  54 
by  15  feet."  (Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ; 
ap.  Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  273;  comp.  Hock, 
Krtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIX  OF  ISTRl'S. 

ISTTJRGI  (Andujar  la  Vieja"),  a  city  of  Hi.<r 
pania  Baetica.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilijtcrgis. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  137.)  The 
IrasTUKoi  Triumph  ale  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  b.  3)  is 
probaMy  the  same  place.  (Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
380,381.)  [p.S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM.  [Isuricm.] 

ISU'RIUM,  in  Britain,  first  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  §  16)  as  a  town  of  tho  Brignntes.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  between  Cataractonium  and 
Eboracum  (Catterick  Bridge  and  For*).  Isubri- 
gnntum,  in  the  5th  Itinerary,  does  tho  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isnrium  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  Eald-burg  (Old  Town),  out  or 
which  has  come  tho  present  name  Aldborovgh,  near 
Boroughbridge,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
fied. 

Roman  remains,  both  within  and  without  the  walla, 
are  abundant  and  considerable  at  AUborough  ;  the 
Stodhart  (or  Studforth),  the  Rod  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  localities.  T  esse  bated 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  spacious 
buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  emperors  from 
Vespasian  to  Constantino,  have  given  to  Isurium  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
other  towns  of  Roman  importance.       [R.  G.  L.] 

ISUS  ("Ioor),  a  spot  in  Boeotia,  near  Anthedon, 
with  vestiges  of  a  city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors identified  with  the  Homeric  Nisa,  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  405  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparently 
also  a  town  Isus  in  Megaris  ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  corrupt.  (Strab. 
/.  c.) 

ITA'LIA  ('ItoAi'o),  was  the  name  given  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modern  times  to  the  country  still 
called  Italy  ;  and  was  applied,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, both  by  Greek  and  I-atin  writers,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  at  the  present  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a  geographical  term; 
the  countries  comprised  under  the  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natural  limits,  and  common  na- 
tural features,  being  from  the  earliest  ages  |ieoplcd 
by  different  races,  which  were  never  j*<litieallv 
united,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
were  gradually  blended,  by  the  pervading  influence  ot 
Roman  institutions  and  the  Latin  language,  into  one 
common  nationality. 
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The  name  of  Italy  was  very  far  from  being  ori- 
ginally applied  in  the  same  extensive  signification 
which  it  afterwards  obtained.  It  was  confined,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  not  including  even  the 
whole  of  the  modern  Calabria,  but  only  the  southern 
peninsular  portion  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Tcri- 
naean  and  Scylletian  gulfs.  Such  was  the  distinct 
statement  of  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p  255);  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  testi- 
mony upon  this  point,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
usage  must  have  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  tbat 
LUturian,  and  is  not  found  in  any  extant  ancient 
author.  At  a  subsequent  period,  but  still  in  very 
rarly  time*,  the  appellation  was  extended  to  the 
*hole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
as  far  as  Metapontnm,  and  from  thence  across  to  the 
jrult  of  Posidouia  on  the  western  sea;  though,  ac- 
fjnling  to  other  statements,  the  river  Laiis  was  its 
northern  limit  on  this  side.  (Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vi. 
p.  254 ;  Antiochua,  ap.  Dionyt.  i.  73.)  This  appears 
So  have  been  the  established  usage  among  the  Creeks 
in  the  fifth  century  u.  c.  Antiochus  expressly  ex- 
cluded the  Iapygiau  peninsula  from  Italy,  and  Thu- 
cvdides  clearly  adopts  the  same  distinction  (vii.  33). 
The  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
north  of  the  Pceidonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 
by  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thus  Thu- 
cvdklrs  calls  Cumae  a  city  in  Opicia,  and  Aristotle 
jpoke  of  Latium  as  a  district  of  Opica.  Even  Thco- 
pararius  preserves  the  distinction,  and  speaks  of 
the  pine-trees  of  Italy,  where  those  of  the  Brut- 
tian  mountains  only  can  be  meant,  as  opposed  to 
tw'x  of  Latium  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Arist.  ap.  Dionyt. 
L  72;  Thcophr.  //.  P.  v.  8.) 

The  name  of  Italia,  as  thns  applied,  seems  to  have 
been  synonymous  with  tliat  of  Oenotria;  for  Antio- 
cbu>,  in  the  feame  passage  where  he  assigned  the 
narrowest  limits  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
that  of  Oenotria  within  the  same  boundaries,  and 
spike  of  the  Oenotri  and  ltali  aa  the  same  people 
("p.  Strab.  vi.  p.  254;  ap.  Dionyt.  L  12).    This  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
present the  Ocnotrians  as  assuming  the  name  of 
Italian*  (ltali)  from. a  chief  of  the  name  of  Italus 
(Dionys.  L  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen,  i.  533;  Arist.  Pol. 
Tii-  10),  as  well  as  with  the  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
cruing to  which  Italus  and  Oenotrus  were  brothers. 
(5>tv.  ad  Atn.  I.  c).    Thucydides,  who  represents 
lalus  as  coming  from  Arcadia  (vi.  2),  probably 
a! opted  this  last  tradition,  for  the  Oenotrian*  ere 
ffRcrally  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.  Whe- 
tiw  the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to  the 
*yne  people,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
luli  were  mere],  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Ocnotrians, 
vhnse  name  gradually  prevailed  till  it  was  extended 
v>  the  whole  people,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ij>f.   But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  clear 
that  the  name  of  tho  people  wa*  antecedent  to  that 
*  tlw  country,  and  that  Italia,  in  its  original  signi- 
fication, meant  merely  the  land  of  the  ltali;  thongh 
at  a  later  period,  by  its  gradual  extension,  it  had 
*lS"Crther  lost  this  national  meaning.  It  is  im- 
partible for  us  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  sue- 
Kftire  steps  of  this  extension,  nor  do  we  know  at 
*bit  time  the  Romans  first  adopted  the  name  of 
Italia  as  that  of  the  whole  peninsula.    It  would  be 
till  more  interesting  to  know  whether  they  received 


this  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre- 
valent among  the  nations  of  Italy;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  tribes  of  different  races,  origin,  and 
language,  as  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians, 
and  Ocuotrians,  would  have  concurred  in  calling  the 
country  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appellation. 
If  the  Greek  account  already  given,  according  to 
which  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
part  of  the  peninsula,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  it  must 
have  been  a  word  of  Pelasgic  origin,  aud  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabellian  and  Oscan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Romans  themselves. 

The  etymology  of  tho  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Itomans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgic  chief,  Italus;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A  more  learned,  but  scarcely  more  trustworthy,  ety- 
mology derived  the  name  from  Italos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  Tyrrhenian  or  old  Greek,  is  said  to  have 
signified  an  ox;  so  that  Italia  would  have  meant 
"  the  land  of  cattle.''  (Timaeus,  ap.  Cell.  xi.  1 ; 
Varr.  K.  R  ii.  1.  §  9.)  The  ancient  form  hero 
cited  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  "  vi- 
tulus  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
people  was  originally  Vitulos,  or  Vitalos,  in  its  Pe- 
lasgic form;  we  find  the  same  form  retained  by  the 
Sabellian  nations  as  late  as  the  first  century  u.  c, 
when  the  Samnite  denarii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  n.  c.  90—88)  have  the  inscription  -  Vitelu  - 
for  Italia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  extension  of  tho 
Roman  power,  and  the  successive  subjugation  of  tho 
different  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by 
its  victorious  arms,  tended  also  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  saure 
sense  as  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  usage, — as 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Italy  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  Republic  ; 
aud  hence,  even  after  the  First  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  as  well  as  Transalpina,  was  allotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  province,  a  term  which  was  never  ap- 
plied but  to  countries  out  of  Italy;  but  long  before 
the  close  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Italy  would 
seem  to  have  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
sive, and  wliat  may  be  termed  its  geographical, 
meaning,  as  including  tho  whole  land  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  Polybius  cer- 
tainly uses  tho  term  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  having  subdued  all  Italy,  except  the 
land  of  the  Gauls  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  designates  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Padns 
as  in  Italy.  (Pol.  i.  6,  ii.  14,  iii.  39,  54.)  The 
natural  limits  of  Italy  are  indeed  so  clearly  marked 
and  so  obvious,  that  as  soon  as  the  name  came  to  be 
once  received  as  the  designation  of  the  country  in 
general,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  ac- 
quire this  extension;  hence,  though  the  official  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Ganl  was  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  to  the  very  end  of  tho  Republic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  extended  use  of  the  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  usage.  Thus,  al- 
ready in  ».  c.  76,  Pompeius  employs  the  expression 
"  in  ccrvicibus  ltnliac,"  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (Sail.  Hut.  iii.  1 1 );  and  7 
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ns,  in  b.  c.  43,  distinctly  uses  the  phrase  of  quitting 
Italy,  when  he  crosses  the  Alps.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,xL  20.) 
So  also  both  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  re- 
peatedly use  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  though  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leads  the  latter  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  official  distinction.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  1,  vi  44,  viL  1 ;  Cic.  PhiL  iv.  4,  r.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  use  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready -common,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  circumstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  familiar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  AopuMau  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Italy,  never  thought  of  ex- 
cluding from  that  appellation  the  plains  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine,  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  but  Cisalpine  Gaul  still  formed  a 
separate  province  under  D.  Brutus  in  B.  c.  43  (Cic. 
run.  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  4,  v.  9,  &c),  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  union  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  place 
in  the  following  year.  Dion  Casaius  speaks  of  it,  in 
B.C.  41 ,  as  an  already  established  arrangement  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  12 ;  Savigny,  Verm,  Schr.  iii.  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continued  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
side  of  the  Alps;  but  during  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empire,  a  singular  change  took  place,  by 
which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
part  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Acmilia,  Flaxninia,  Liguria,  Venctia, 
and  Istria,  togetlier  with  the  Cottian  and  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  excluding  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  included  under  the  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  administrative  purposes  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  plared 
under  an  officer  called  the  "  Vicarius  Urbis  Romae," 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
the  "  Vicarius  Italiae."  (Aof.  Dig.  ii.  18;  Gothofr. 
ad  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  1,  leg.  6;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a  time  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  («  Regnum  Italiae  ")  ;  but  the 
ancient  signification  still  prevailed,  and  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  preeent  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of. 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  very  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or  Aosonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Saturnia.  (Dionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
three  names,  Hkspbria  ('Eowcpfa),  or  "  the  Land 
of  the  West,"  was  evidently  a  mere  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a  much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  including  Spain.  [Hts- 
I'ANtA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense,  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Ilesiod;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Steaichorus  represented  Aeneas  as  departing  from 


Troy  for  Hatpcria,  where  in  all  probability  Italy  is 
meant;  though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  poet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  Latium.  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Gesch,  vol.  L  p.  298.)  But  even  in  the  days  of 
Steaichorus  the  appellation  was  probably  one  confined 
to  the  poets  and  loge^raphers.  At  a  later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  used  by  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
from  whom  in  all  probability  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennius,  as 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writers  of  the  Angustan 
age.  (Agathyllus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  49 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iii.  311 ;  Ennius,  Ann,  Fr.  p.  12;  Virg.  Aen.  L 
530,  iii.  185,  &c.) 

The  name  of  Ausoota,  on  the  contrary,  was  one 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inha- 
bited the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Aurunci  of  the 
Romans,  who  M  ere  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Au- 
sones.  These  Ausonians  were  a  tribe  of  Opt  can  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Ausonia  was  at  first  applied  much  as  that  of  Opicia 
or  Opica  was  by  Thucydides  and  other  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  the  name  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
purely  poetical;  nor  can  it  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  writers  Lycopbron  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  who  employed  it  familiarly  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  for  Italy.  [Avsokes.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Sattrxia,  though  it  is  found 
in  a  pretended  Greek  oracle  cited  by  Dionysius 
laroprUw  olay,  Dionys.  i.  19),  it  may  well  be 
oubted  whether  it  was  ever  an  ancient  appellation 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  from  the  name  of  the 
Latin  god  Saturnus  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
Italian,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dionysius  had  for 
saying  it  was  the  native  name  of  Italy.  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  mythology  connect  Saturnus 
so  closely  with  Latium,  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
the  name  of  Saturnia  (if  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
poetical  fabrication)  originally  belonged  to  Latium 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennius  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of  u  Saturnia  terra  "  only  in  reference 
to  Latium ;  while  Virgil  applies  it  to  the  whole  of 
Italy.  (Ennius,  op.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  42;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sen**  by  Latin 
prose  writers,  though  several  authors  state,  as  Dio- 
nysius does,  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. 
(Festus,  c.  Saturnia,  p.  322;  Justin,  xliii.  1.) 

II.  Boundaries  akd  Physical  Geography. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  than  those  of 
Italy.    It  is  well  described  by  one  of  its  modern 

" Ch'  Apennin  parte  el  mar  circonda  e  1'Alpc;" 

and  this  single  line  at  once  enumerates  all  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features  that  impart  to  the  country  its 
peculiar  physiognomy.  Italy  con4sts  of  a  great 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a  SE.  direction  into  the ' 
^^todn ^-  rrnij^  *4ii  d^^^f  ^to^a  ^joti u^locl  ^s^^$  ^^^^  ^(1^^ 
portions  of  that  sea  commonly  known  as  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Mare  inferum,  or  the  Lower  Sea; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (Mare 
Superum),  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; while  to  the  N.  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
expanse,  funning,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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around  which  sweeps  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
forming  a  on  tin  nous  barrier  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sear  Maasilia  to  the  bead  of  the 
Adriatic  at  Trieste  (Tergeste).  From  the  western 
extremity  of  this  vast  moantain  chain,  where  the 
nr.-ii  of  tbe  Maritime  Alps  abut  immediately  on 
the  sea-shore,  branches  off  the  inferior,  bat  still  very 
considerable,  chain  of  the  Apennines,  wluch,  after 
sweeping  round  the  Ligorian  gulf,  stretches  in  an 
unbroken  line  directly  across  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  tbe  SE.,  di- 
vides tbe  whole  peninsula  throughout  its  entire 
length,  until  it  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
pttra,  on  tbe  Sicilian  sea.  [ApKXXUtua.] 

The  precise  limits  of  Italy  can  thus  only  be  doubt- 
ful an  its  northern  frontier,  where  the  massive  ranges 
of  tbe  Alps,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  tbe 
large  scale,  a  vast  natural  barrier,  are  in  fact  in- 
dented and  penetrated  by  deep  and  irregular  valleys, 
which  render  it  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
natural  boundary;  nor  has  this  been  always  adopted 
ss  the  political  one.  Along  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Maatdlia  and  Genua,  the  Maritime  Alps  send 
down  successive  ranges  to  the  sea,  forming  great 
headlands,  of  which  the  most  striking  are:  that  be- 
tween A'ofrand  Finale,  commonly  regarded  by  modern 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the  Maritime 
Alps;  and  the  promontory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
naco, which  still  bears  the  remains  of  the  Trof  aea 
Augusti,  and  the  passage  of  which  presents  tbe 
greatest  natural  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  along  this  coast.  This  mountain  headland 
would  probably  be  the  best  point  to  fix  as  the  natural 
limit  of  Italy  on  this  side,  and  appears  to  bavo  been 
commonly  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  such;  but 
when  Augustus  first  extended  the  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  tbe  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  carry  them  somewhat  further  W.,  and  fixed  nn  the 
riwr  Varus  as  the  boundary;  thus  including  Nicaea, 
which  a  colony  of  MasMlia,  and  had  previously 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul.  (Strab.  ir. 
Pp.  178,  184,  v.  p.  209;  Plin.  iii.  4.  a,  5,  5.  s.  6,  7 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1  §  1;  Lucan,  i.  404.) 
Though  this  demarcation  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  always  followed ;  for  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus (p.  296)  we  again  find  the  Aljas  Maritima 
(meaning  the  mountain  headland  above  described) 
fixed  as  tbe  boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul:  it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  without 
alteration  to  the  present  day. 

Tbe  extreme  NE.  limit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  is  equally  susceptible  of  various 
<w  terminal  ion,  and  here  also  Augustus  certainly 
transgressed  the  natural  limits  by  including  Istria 
within  tbe  confines  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vii.  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
rea-oas  of  political  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  this  extension,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
and  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a  part  of  Italy. 
Tbe  little  river  Formio,  which  flows  into  tbe  Adriatic 
between  Trieste  and  Cnp»  d' /strut,  was  previously 
establish ed  as  the  boundary  of  Italy  an  this  side : 
bat  the  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  sud- 
I'  ntv  ajtpnjarhes  close  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Timavus,  and  presents  a  continuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Trieste,  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  true  natural  limit. 

Evw  between  these  two  extremities,  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 


would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  geographically 
such  a  line  of  boundary,  by  following  the  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  throughout :  but  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Alps  possessed  by  tbo 
ancients  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modern  times,  the  actual  limit  of  different  nation- 
alities. Thus,  the  Rhaetians,  who  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  tbe  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  down  quite  to  the 
borders  of  tbe  plains,  as  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  the  same  moon  tains.  Hence,  a  part  of  tbe 
Southern  Tirol,  including  the  valley  of  the  Adigo 
above  Treaty  and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Val~ 
ttline,  though  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  tbe 
Alps,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy :  while, 
at  a  later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Khaetia  Prima  and  Riiaetia  Secunda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boundary,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  Tar  to  the  N.  of  the  central  line  of 
geographical  limit.  In  like  manner  tbe  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a  separate  district,  under  a  tri- 
butary chieftain,  in  tbe  days  of  Augustus,  and  were 
only  incorporated  with  Italy  by  Nero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain ;  and  the 
provinces  established  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Empire  under  tbe  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  Maritimae,  appear  to  have  been  constituted 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  natural  boundary. 
(Walckenaer,  Gioar.  des  Gaules,  vol  ii.  pp.21— 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  it  is  to  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  configuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considered  as  the 
bai  k-bone  or  vertebral  column  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, which  sends  down  offsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  throughout 
it*  long  course,  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  take  their 
rise,  A  detailed  description  of  the  Apennines  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Apennines  : 
they  are  here  noticed  only  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  tbe  general  features  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Nouthkkx  Italy. — The  first  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  the 
point  of  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
across  tl»e  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminum,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Apennines  to  that 
of  tbe  Alps.  This  broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
country,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
watered  by  tbe  great  river  Pad  as,  or  Po,  and  iU 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  the  waters 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensive  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  through  a  space 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  50  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  tbe 
Adriatic,  where  the  Alps  beyond  Vicemza  trend  awny 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweeping  in  a  semicircle 
round  tbe  plains  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  the  P6),  until  they 
again  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Padus ;  so  that  Ariminum  {Rimini), 
where  their  lowest  slopes  first  descend  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  distant  nearly  60  geog.  miles  from  the 
moutli  of  that  river,  and  it  1s  almost  as  much  more 
from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  this  vast 
plain,  together  with  the  hill-country  on  each  side  of 
it,  fonncd  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that 
constituted  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina. The  westernmost  part  of  the  same  tract, 
including  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hilly  district,  now  called  the  Monferrato,  which 
stretc  hes  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  (he  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
periods  by  Ligurian  tribes,  and  was  included  in 
Lioukia,  according  to  the  Roman  use  of  the  name. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  portion  of  the  great 
plain  E.  and  N.  of  tho  Adige  (Athcsis),  as  well  as 
the  district  now  called  the  Frittli,  was  the  laud  of 
tho  Veneti,  and  constituted  the  Kjoman  province  of 
Yenetia.  The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  fur  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  everything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  that  name  was  understood 
prior  to  tho  time  of  Augustus.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lombardy  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  tho  Po,  including  both  the  proper 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Liguria 
and  Venetia. 

The  name  of  Northern  Italy  may  be  con- 
veniently adopted  as  a  geographical  designation  for 
the  same  tract  of  country ;  but  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Ligoria,  including 
the  sea-coast ;  though  this,  of  course,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  tho  Apennines.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macra  (Magra)  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  by  the  Rubicon  on  that  of  the  Adriatic 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Central  Italy  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending 
along  the  W.  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  to 
that  of  the  Silarus,  and  on  the  E,  from  the  Rubicon 
to  the  Frento :  while  that  of  Southeiw  Italy  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttiuin. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  names  are 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisions  of  the  country,  either  natural 
or  )>olitical. 

!i.  Central  Italy.  —  The  country  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  A]**nnines.  While  tho 
hitter  presents  a  broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mountains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  sides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  tho 
broad  mass  of  the  Apennines,  the  offsets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  descend  quite  to 
the  sea,  iu  others  leave  a  considerable  intervening 
space  of  plain  or  low  country  :  but  even  tho  largest 
of  these  level  tract)  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  great  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum  assumes  a  generally  SE.  direction,  is  very 
far  from  being  uniform  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
as  forming  one  coutinuous  ridge,  from  which  there 


branch  off  lateral  arms  or  ranges,  separated  by  dwp 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indeed,  thu  case,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  hence  the  numerous  rivers  which 
descend  to  the  Adriatic  put>ue  nearly  parallel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  mountains, 
which  comprises  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  is  broken  up  and  intersected  by  deep 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  other*  by 
rugged  ranges  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain.  The 
number  of  these  valleys,  occurring  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Apennines,  and  often  almost  entirely  enchased 
by  tho  mountains,  is  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy  which  has  in  all  ages  exercised 
a  material  influence  on  its  fortunes.  The  upland 
valleys,  with  their  fine  summer  pasturages,  were  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry- 
plains  of  the  south ;  and  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
these  valleys  opened  out  routes  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  districts,  and  facilitated  mutual 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
wo  are  now  considering  that  tbc  A(>ennincs  assume 
this  complicated  and  irregular  structure.  Between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°  30'  N.  lat  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  broad  mountain  chain,  which  has 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  than  40  geog.  miles  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  while  it  is  nearly  double  the  same  distance  from 
that  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  Etruria  and 
tho  S.  of  Umbria,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
mountain  regions,  and  consists  in  part  of  fertile 
plains,  in  part  of  a  liilly,  but  still  by  no  means 
mountainous,  district  The  great  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  very  near 
one  another,  but  flow  the  one  to  the  \V.  the  other  to 
the  S.,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Between  tlx*m 
lies  the  hilly  tract  of  Etruria,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  attained  by  some  isolated  summits, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  country, 
and  a  large  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  portions  of 
Umbria  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Italy.  South  of  the  Tiber,  again,  the  broad 
volcanic  plains  of  Lat i am  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  interrupted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  still 
more  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Volsciam, 
which,  between  Terracina  and  Gaeta,  descend  quite 
to  the  sea-shore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passed,  the 
mountains  again  recede  from  the  sea-coast,  and  leave 
a  considerable  interval  which  is  filled  up  by  the  luxu- 
riant plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  countries  thus 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  the  upland  pastures  of  Samnium 
and  the  Abruzzi,  when  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe  in 
the  plains  of  the  Roman  Campayna.  The  elevated 
districts  of  the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  and  the  Marsi, 
were  always  noted  for  their  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
the  growth  of  corn.    Even  at  Carscoli,  only  40  miles 
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distant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  olive  would  no 
longer  flourish  (Ovid,  fast.  iv.  683);  though  it 
grows  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  at  Tibur,  at  a 
di&tauce  of  Utdc  more  than  15  miles,  but  on  the 
toutlwrn  slope  of  the  Apennines.  The  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  B<ty  of  Naples,  were  proverbial ;  while 
the  Samnite  valleys,  hardly  removed  more  than  a 
day's  jiramcy  towards  the  interior,  had  all  the 
danders  of  highland  scenery.  Nor  was  this  con- 
trast confined  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  regions 
in  question :  the  rude  and  simple  mountaineers  of  the 
Jabinc  or  Monde  valleys  were  not  less  different  from 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Campania; 
and  their  frugal  and  homely  habits  of  life  are  constantly 
alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
nothing  but  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
virtues  for  which  they  had  been  so  distinguibhed  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Central  Italy,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  comprised 
the  countries  known  to  the  Romans  as  Etruria, 
I'mbkia  (including  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
previously  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senoucs),  Pick- 
xra,  the  land  of  the  Sablvl,  Ykbtuu,  Marsi, 
Pklioxi,  Markucixi,  and  Fkkxtani,  all  Sam- 
sicm,  together  with  Latium  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Campania.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  physical  geography  of  these  several 
rtzious,  as  well  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
will  be  found  in  the  respective  articles. 

3.  Southern  Italy,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion above  established,  comprises  the  southern  port 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  river  Silarus  on  the  W., 
and  the  Frento  on  the  E.,  to  Uie  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  the  Ionian,  and  that  of  Leucopetra 
towards  the  Sicilian,  sea.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
provinces  or  districts  of  Apulia,  Calabria  (in 
the  Roman  sense  of  the  name),  Lucania,  and 
Bbcttium.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  part  determined  by  the  chain  of  tbo 
Apennines,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  is 
continued  through  the  heart  of  Lucania  in  a  broad 
mass  of  mountains,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  as 
it  enters  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  but  soon  spreads 
out  again  sufficiently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
that  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
southern  mass  of  the  Apennines  forms,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
characters  and  direction  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  mountains  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily  than  with 
the  proper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [Apkjoilkus]  ; 
»  that  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient 
writers  that  Sicily  had  formerly  been  joined  to  the 
uuinlacd  at  Rhegium,  though  wholly  false  with 
reference  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a  geohigical  sense.  The  name  of  tho  Apennines  is, 
hvnever,  universally  given  by  geographers  to  tlte 
*bole  range  which  terminates  in  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Leucopetra  (  Capo  deW  A  rmi). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  and  S.  of  the  Frento,  there 
extends  a  broad  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
w  the  tract  now  known  as  Puglia  piana ;  while, 
S.  of  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country  (not, 
however,  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
from  the  Apennines  near  Vcnusia,  and  extends 
ikeg  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  till  it 
approaches  the  sea  between  Kgnatia  and  Brundu- 
tiaui.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria 
«r  Ucstapia,  though  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
dqpee  a,  a  continuation  of  the  some  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  called  a  range  of  hills,  much 
lsss  of  mountains,  as  it  is  erroneously  represented  on 
many  maps.  [Calabria.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  occupies  the  heart  of 
Lucania)  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gradually  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  which  arc  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  alluvial  plain,  varying  in  breadth,  but  nowhere 
of  great  extent 

Tho  Apennines  do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as 
in  its  more  central  regions ;  and,  though  particular 
summits  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  same  brood  mountain  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  as  further  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  is,  indeed,  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  and  the  lofty  groups  of  the  Monti  dtlla 
Maddalena,  S.  of  PoUma,  the  Mte.  J'oliino,  on  tho 
frontiers  of  Bruttium,  and  the  Sila,  in  the  heart  of 
the  latter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  wild  and  secluded  districts,  almost 
inaccessible  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  were  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility;  and  the  tract  extending  along 
the  allures  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desolate,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
proverbial  instance  of  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap.  A  then.  xii.  p.  523.)  Tho 
peninsula  of  Calabria  or  Messapia,  as  already  re- 
marked by  Strabo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
streams  and  the  apparent  aridity  of  the  soil,  is  in 
reality  a  district  of  great  fertility,  as  is  also  the 
tract  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus ;  and, 
though  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Apulia  are  dry 
and  dusty  in  summer,  they  produce  excellent  com, 
and  are  described  by  Strabo  as  "  bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance."    (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  of  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration ; 
for  he  describes  it  as  of  a  triangular  form,  having 
the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian  on  the  other.  (Pol.  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  description,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  called  a  triangle,  without  allowing  a 
degree  of  curvature  and  irregularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  resctoblauce  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  impossible  to  compare 
it  to  any  geometrical  figure.  (Strab.  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  truth  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, —  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  adopted,  as  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Ru- 
tilius  (I'lin.  iii.  5.  s.  6;  Rutil.  /tin.  ii.  17)  — to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  though  this  would  imply  that 
tho  projecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  side 
were  regarded  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  Calabria  (Messapia)  and 
Bruttium,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  tho  Pad  us  and  the 
Macra  southwards,  has  a  general  oblong  form;  and 
Strabo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, as  much  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
with  tho  Adriatic  Sea.    (Strab.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

Its  dimensions  ore  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
cient writers.  Strabo,  in  the  comparison  just  cited, 
calls  it  little  less  than  6000  stadia  (600  geog.  mile*) 
long,  and  about  1300  stadia  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
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of  these  the  latter  measurement  is  almost  exactly 
correct,  but  the  former  mucn  overstated,  as  ne  is 
spiking  there  of  Italy  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  total  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
ward),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  (Au- 
gusta Praetoria)  to  the  Iapygian  promontory,  is  about 
620  geog.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  a 
map;  but  from  the  same  point  to  the  promontory  of 
Leucopetra,  which  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Italy,  is  above  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting-point  to  Rhegium 
at  1020  M.  P.,  or  816  geog.  miles,  which  is  greatly 
overstated,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instead  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Varus 
to  the  Arsia,  at  410  M.  P.,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct ;  the  actual  distance  from  the  Varus  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miles  (375  M.  P.),  while  from 
thence  to  the  Arsia  is  about  50  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
mouths  of  tho  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Aternus,  is 
136  M.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth  for 
that  particular  point;  but  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Ancooa  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
ovniaro,  is  130  geog.,  or  162  Roman,  miles. 

III.  Climate  axd  Natural,  Productions. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  was  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physical  configu- 
ration. Extending  from  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  1st, 
to  46°  30*,  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a  par  with  tho  S.  of  France.  Tho  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  Bides, 
contributed  at  once  to  temper  and  vary  its  climate, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  productions  alike  of  the 
temperate  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abundance  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce, which  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  Virgil  sings  the  praises  of  his  native  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Gextrg 
iL  136—176) ;  but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysius 
and  Strabo  are  kindled  into  almost  equal  ardour 
by  the  same  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  all  countries  with  which  be  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages:  for  that 
it  did  not,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  possess  a  soil 
adapted  for  agriculture  only;  but  while  the  Cam- 
panian  plains  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Messa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Etruria,  the  Fa- 
lernian  and  the  Alban  hills,  produced  wines  of  the 
roost  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats;  while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  of  hones  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  fircsts,  affording 
abundance  ol  timber  for  ship-building  and  all  other 
purposes,  which  could  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  warm  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valuable  medical  remedies.    Its  seas 


abounded  in  fish,  and  its  mountains  contained  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metals ;  bnt  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate,  free  alike  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  i.  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  but  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a  scat  of  empire;  defended  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  third  by  almost  im- 
putable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  seas,  yet  not  affording  too  great  facilities  of 
access;  and  situated  in  such  a  position,  with  regard 
to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other,  as  seemed 
to  destine  it  for  universal  dominion.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
286.)  Pliny,  as  might  bo  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  from  its  natural 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  6.  6, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  climate  of  Italy  did  not 
differ  materially  in  ancient  times  from  wliat  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
freedom  from  excessive  heat  in  summer  may  surprise 
those  who  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ancient  writers  spoke  with  reference  to  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  tlian 
with  those  of  Gaul  or  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  what  is  foam  I 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Horace  speaks  of  Soracto  as  white  with 
snow,  and  the  Alban  hills  as  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter  (Hor.  Carta,  i.  9,  Ep.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being 
covered  with  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  though 
this  remark  must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  far  less  than  in  Gaul  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  has  also  been  laid  by  many  modern 
writers  upon  the  fact  that  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a  thriving  agricultural  population  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modern  times.  But 
population  and  cultivation  have  in  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  of  malaria. 
The  fertile  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes;  but  they  became  almost  de- 
solate from  other  causes  before  they  grew  so  un- 
healthy. In  the  case  of  Paestum,  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  tho  effects  of  malaria  has  been  perceived, 
even  from  the  slight  amount  of  population  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  has  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  has  resulted  from  it.  Nor  can  it  bo 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  day s, 
was  ever  free  from  this  scourge,  though  particular 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present.  Thus,  the  Afarcmma  of  Tuscany  was  noted, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  almost 
uninhabited  from  the  same  cause,  at  a  still  earlier 
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period  (Strab.  t.  p.  231);  and  Cicero  even  extols  the 
sitB*tio:i  ot"  Home,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  La- 
tium,  as  "a  healthy  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  pes- 
tilential region."  (Oic  de  Jttp.  ii.  6.)  Bat  the 
imperial  city  itself  was  far  from  being  altogether 
exempt  Horace  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  pre- 
valence of  frrers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (£p. 
i.  7,  Sat  ii.  6.  19,  Carm.  ii.  14.  16),  though  the 
dens*  population  most  hare  tended  material  I  y  to 
rtprats  them.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  moot 
thickly  peopled  parts  of  Rome  are  wholly  exempt 
from  malaria.  (This  question  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed tinder  the  article  Lattum.) 

The  volcanic  phenomena  displayed  so  oonspicn- 
oaaljto  some  parts  of  Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ancient  writers.    The  eruptions  of  Ae- 
laria,  which  had  oocurred  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  colonists  there,  were  recorded  by 
Tunaeus  (ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  248);  and  the  fables  con- 
nected with  the  lake  A  vermis  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  evidently  a  similar  origin.  Strabo  also  correctly 
argued  that  Vesuvius  was  itself  a  vulcanic  mountain, 
Wag  before  the  fearful  eruption  of  a.  d.  79  gave  such 
Hgnal  proof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
extioct.    (Strab.  v.  p.  247.)    This  catastrophe, 
fearful  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  Campania;  but 
earthquakes  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
present  day)  appear  to  have  been  not  less  frequent 
and  destructive  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  volcanic  regions.    They  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Apulia,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  Liguria,  and  other  parts  of  Italy;  and 
though  their  effects  are  generally  noticed  some- 
what vsguely,  yet  the  leading  phenomena  which  ac- 
company them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  fall  of  rocks  and  portions  of 
mountains,  the  change  of  the  course  of  rivers,  the 
irruption  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
beddings,  and  sometimes  of  whole  towns  and  cities — 
are  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.    (Li v.  xxii.  5; 
M  Obseq.  86,  96,  105,  106,  122.  &c.)  Slight 
shocks  were  not  unfreqoent  at  Rome  itself,  though 
it  never  suffered  any  serious  calamity  from  this 
cause.   But  the  volcanic  action,  which  had  at  a  far 
distant  period  extended  over  broad  tracts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  given  rise  to  the  plains  of  the  Compugnn 
and  the  Pblegraean  Fields,  as  well  as  to  the  lofty 
jtroaps  of  the  Alban  and  Ciminian  hills,  had  ceased 
VAg  before  the  age  of  historical  record;  and  no 
Eanan  writer  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the 
Alban  lake  bad  once  been  a  crater  of  eruption,  or 
that  the  "  silex  "  with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
paved  was  derived  from  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Laticm.] 

The  volcanic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 
Central  Italy  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  of 
country,  of  considerable  extent;  the  one  comprising 
the  prater  part  of  Old  Latiuin  (or  what  is  now  called 
the  Co>np«gn*  of  Rome),  together  with  the  southern 
prt  of  Etruria;  and  the  other  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 
*od  the  volcanic  hills  around  the  lake  A  vera  us,  but 
the  broad  and  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 
&»jr  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  These 
two  tracts  of  volcanic  origin  are  separated  by  the 
fobcian  mountains,  a  series  of  calcareous  ranges 
brancliinz  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  filling  up  the 
space  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  which  last  form  a  broad  strip 
■f  alluvial  soil  extending  from  the  volcanic  district 
«f  the  Roman  Campagna  to  the  Monte  Circello. 


The  volcanic  district  of  Rome,  as  we  may  term  the 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  by  30  to  35  in  breadth;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  about  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  North  of  the 
former  lie  the  detached  summits  of  Mte.  A  miata  and 
RMlkofani,  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks; 
while  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  E.  of  the  Campanian 
basin,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  Apennines,  is  situated  the  isolated  volcanic 
peak  of  Mu  Vultur  ( Voltore),  a  mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
basin  on  its  northern  flank,  at  once  prove  its  volcanic 
diameter;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Daobeny,  On 
Volcanoes,  ch.  xi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a  summary 
view  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authors,  and  the  details  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  large  a  portion  of  those 
production*,  which  are  at  the  potent  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modern  introduction,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. To  this  class  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
the  oranges  of  the  Ligurian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  in  ancient  times,  never  became  an  important 
object  of  culture  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
silk -worm  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
period  of  their  introduction  was  recorded ;  but  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  Romans  surpassed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fruit  was  so  extensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  :  "  Arboribus  consita  Italia  est, 
ut  tota  pomarium  vidcatur."   (K.  R.  i.  2.  §  6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  asserts 
that  it  was,  in  this  respect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
lands;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  full  explora- 
tion of  these  mineral  resources.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  286;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  166.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty;  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  far  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  was 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  Spain.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  of  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  Alps 
and  in  some  cases  (as  among  the  Ictymnli  and 
Salassi)  was  extracted  from  them  in  considerable 
quantities  ;  but  these  workings,  or  rather  waxhings, 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  for 
their  richness  by  Polybius,  bad  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  208.)  Silver  is 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  of 
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Italy;  bat  we  have  no  specific  account  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  silver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  nations  of  Italy  sufficiently  shows 
that  it  was  not  found  in  any  great  quantity.  The 
early  coinage  of  Italy  was  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze  ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in 
large  quantities,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes 
by  the  Etruscans,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
same  people  were  the  first  to  explore  the  iron  mines 
of  Uva,  which  continued  to  be  assiduously  worked 
by  the  Romans;  though  the  metal  produced  was 
thought  inferior  to  that  of  Noricum.  Of  other 
minerals,  cinnabar  (minium)  and  calamine  (cad- 
mium) are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  extenMvely  quarried  by  the  Romans, 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  suj*rior 
material  for  sculpture  to  any  of  those  derived  from 
Greece. 

IV.  Rivers,  Lakes,  axd  Mountains. 

The  configuration  of  Italy  is  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  great  rivers.  The  Pad  us  is  the  only 
stream  which  deserves  to  rank  among  the  principal 
rivers  of  Europe  :  even  the  Arnua  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  as  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ferior in  magnit  ude  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  furnished  with  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines,  though  large 
and  formidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificance  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  through  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  could 
be  praised  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Padcs,  or  Po,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  midst  of  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  receiving,  in  consequence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  waters  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  though  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  snd  the  direct  distance 
from  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  ( Mte.  I'ito)  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  N.  hank,  and  proceeding 
from  W.  to  E.  ;— (1)  the  Duria  Minor  (Doria  Ripa- 
ria),  which  joins  the  Po  near  Turin  'Augusta  Tauri- 
nonun;  (2 )  the  Stura  (Stwa);  (3)  theOrgas(Or«o), 
(4)  the  Duria  Major,  or  Dora  Ballea  ;  (5)  tlie  Ses- 
sile* (Sarin);  (6)  the  Ticinus  (Ticino);  (7)  the 
Lambnw  (Lambro);  (8)  the  Addoa  (Adda)  ;  (9) 
the  Ollius  (Oglio);  (10)  the  Mincius  (Mincio). 
Equally  numerous,  though  less  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  from  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  of  which  are  : — ( 1 )  the  Tanarus  (  Timoro), 
flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  mont 
considerable  of  the  southern  feeders  of  the  Po;  (2) 
the  Trebia  (7WoWo);  (3)  the  Tarn*  (TVtro);  (4) 
the  Incius  (Etua);  (5)  the  Gabellus  (Secckia)  ; 
(6)  theScultennaCPaaoro);  (7)  the  Renus  (Reno); 
(8)  the  Vatrenus  (Santerno).    (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.) 

The  first  river  which,  descending  from  the  Alps, 
does  not  join  the  Padus,  is  the  Athesis  or  A  dig*, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  nearly 


parnllei  with  the  greater  river  for  a  distance  of  above 
50  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  the  Al{»s 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  succession,  the  Me- 
doscus  or  BrenUi,  the  Plavis  or  Piavt,  the  Tiki 
vemptus  (Tagliamtnto),  and  the  Sontius  (Itomo). 
besides  many  smaller  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  Vknktia. 

Liguria,  S.  of  the  A])ennines,  has  very  few  streams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  approaching  so 
close  to  the  coast  as  to  leave  but  a  short  course  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  are,  the  Varus 
(  Var),  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  province ; 
the  Kutuba  (Roja),  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Intemelii,  and  the  Macra  (iJagra),  which  divides 
Liguria  from  Etruria. 

The  rivers  of  Central  Italy,  as  already  mentioned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  the  mountain 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  moat  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Amus  (Arno)  and  Tiberis 
(Tevere).  The  Ausar (Serchio),  which  now  pursues 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of 
the  Anius,  was  fonncrlv  a  confluent  of  that  river. 
Of  the  smaller  Mrcams  of  Etruria,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  group  of  hills  that  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Caecina  (Ctcina),  the  Umbro 
(Ombrone),  and  the  Arminia  (/'torn).  The  great 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  a  general  southerly 
direction,  from  its  Bources  in  the  Apennines  on  the 
confines  of  Etruria  and  Uinbria  to  its  mouth  at 
Ostia,  a  distance  in  a  direct  lino  of  140  geog.  miles, 
ia  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Central 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  but  the  only  ones  which  are  important 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view  are  the  Clams,  the 
Nak,  and  the  Asio.  Of  these  the  Nar  brings  with 
it  the  waters  of  the  Velinus,  a  stream  at  least  as 
considerable  as  its  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  are  the  LtRis  (Garigliano  or 
Liri),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  bke  Fucinos;  and  the  Vi'i.tck- 
nur  (Volturno),  which  brings  with  it  the  collected 
wateis  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samninm,  receiving 
near  Bene  vent  urn  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Calor 
(Cofore),  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato),  and  the  Tamarns 
(Tamaro).  Both  of  these  rivers  flow  through  the 
plain  of  Campania  to  the  sea:  south  of  that  province, 
and  separating  it  from  Lncania,  is  the  SrLARti* 
(Sele).  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Calor  (Calorc) 
and  Tanagcr  (AVoro),  drains  the  western  valleys  of 
the  Lucanian  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  western  const  of 
Italy:  further  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  approach  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  of 
trifling  length  and  site.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them  is  the  Laiis  (Lao),  which  forms  the 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  arc  enumerated 
under  their  respective  articles. 

Returning  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a  large  number  of 
streams,  descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  tho'-o 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the, 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  particular  treasons  nf 
the  year.  Beginning  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpino 
Gaul,  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  SM  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  rivers  are: — (1)  the  Ariminus 
(Martcchia) ;  (2)  the  Crostumius  (  C  'vnen);  (3)  the 
Pisaurus  (%/'«);  (4)  the  Mctaurus  (J/ftowo); 
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(5)  the  Aesis  (Etino);  (6)  the  Potentia  (Fotenza); 
( 7)  the  Flnaor  (  Ckienti) ;  (8)  t  he  Truentus  (  Tronto) ; 
(9)  the  Vomanas  (Vomano);  (10)  the  Aternus 
(Aterno  or  Pctcara);  (11)  the  Sagrus  (Son^ro) ; 
(12)  the  Trinius  (Trigno)  ;  (13)  the  Tifernus 
(Bi/trfui);  (14)  the  Frento  (Fortort);  (15)  the 
Certains  (Cervaro);  (16)  the  Aufidus  (O/anto), 
which  has  much  the  longest  course  of  all  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Adriatic 

Beyond  this,  not  a  single  stream  worthy  of  notice 
flows  to  the  Adriatic ;  those  which  have  their  sources 
in  tbe  central  Apennines  of  Lticania  all  descending 
towards  tbe  Tarcntine  gulf;  these  are,  tlie  Brada- 
wls (Bradano),  the  Casuentus  (Batiento),  the 
Aciris  (Agri),  and  the  Siris  (Sinno).  The  only 
rims  of  Brattium  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Crathis 
(Crvti)  and  the  Neaethus  (tfeto). 

(The  minor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  history, 
bat  of  no  geographical  importance,  are  enumerated 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  provinces.) 

Tbe  Italian  lakes  may  be  considered  as  readily 
arranging  themselves  into  three  groups: — 1.  The 
lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  which  are  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  basins  formed 
by  the  river*  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  arrested  just  at  their  exit 
from  tbe  mountains.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
valleys  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  elongated  form  and 
considerable  depth;  while  their  superfluous  waters 
are  carried  off  in  deep  and  copious  streams,  whi<  h 
become  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Po. 
Such  are  the  Lac  us  Verbanus  (JLago  Moggiore), 
f  cmtd  by  the  Ticinns;  the  Lacus  Larius  (Iaujo  di 
Como),  by  the  Addua ;  the  La*.us  Sebinus  {Logo 
ditto),  by  the  Ollius;  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  (Lopo 
<f  Garda),  by  the  Mincius.  To  these  Pliny  ailtis 
tbe  Lacus  Eupilis,  from  which  flows  tbe  Lamber  or 
Ismbro,  a  Terr  trifling  sheet  of  water  (Pb'n.  iii.  19. 
a  23);  while  neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  the  Jjxgo  di  Lugano,  situated  be- 
tween the  Lobe  of  Como  and  Logo  Maggiort, 
though  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  tbe  three 
prat  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Toms  in  the  6th  century,  under  the  name,  of  Ccre- 
eios  Lacus,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
not  now  found  in  any  earlier  author.  2.  The  lakes 
rf  Central  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  occupy  tbe  craters  of  long  extinct  vol- 
canoes.  Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  or  oval 
fjrin,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
perennial  streams,  either  require  no  natural  outlet, 
v  have  their  surplus  waters  carried  off  by  very  in- 
considerable stream.*.  The  largest  of  these  vol- 
canic lakes  is  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis,  or  Logo  di 
BoUena,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a  barin  of  about  30 
raiks  in  circumference.  Of  similar  character  and 
origin  are,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  {JLago  di  Brac- 
ricno)  and  Lacus  Ciminus  (Logo  di  Vico).  in  the 
wrae  district ;  the  Ijkus  A 1  ban  us  {Logo  dAlbano) 
and  lacus  XcmorensU  {J^tgo  di  Nenti),  in  Latium ; 
•ad  tbe  Lake  A  vein  us  in  Campania.  3.  Wholly 
■hflering  from  the  preceding  are  the  two  most  con- 
siderable lakes  in  this  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Truitnenus  {Lago  di  Perugia)  and  Lacus  Fucinus 
{Logo  Fvcino  or  Ijogo  di  Celtmo) ;  both  of  which 
an  basins  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  leaving 
no  natural  outlet  for  their  waters,  but  wholly  un- 
i  itL-vtited  with  volcanic  agency. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  almost  exclusively 
Wher  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  bounds  it 
*  the  N%  or  to  that  of  tbe  Apennines.    The  prin- 
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[  cipal  summits  of  the  Litter  range  hare  been  already 
noticed  under  the  article  Afknninus.  The  few  out- 
lying or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  the  Monte  Amiata 
or  Monte  di  Santa  Fiora,  in  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  5794  feet  above*  the  sea  ; 
(2)  the  Mons  Ciminus,  a  volcanic  group  of  very 
inferior  elevation  ;  (3)  the  Mons  Alhanus,  rising 
to  above  3000  feet  ;  (4)  the  Mons  Vesuvius,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  feet  ; 
(5)  the  Mons  Vultuk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  measures  4433  feet;  and  (6)  tbe 
Mons  Garoanus,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geographically,  distinct  from 
tbe  neighbouring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  mountain 
promontories  of  the  Mons  Argentarius  {Monte  Ar- 
gentaro)  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  Mods  Circeius 
(Monte  Circello)  on  that  of  Latium, —  both  of  them 
rising  like  rocky  Islands,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  low  strips  of  alluvial  soil. 

IV.  Ethnoobapht  of  Ancient  Italy. 

The  inquiry  into  tbe  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
different  races  which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula 
before  it  fell  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  the  national  relations  of  the  different  tribes  with 
which  tbe  rising  republic  come  successively  into  con- 
tact, is  a  problem  which  has  more  or  less  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  scholars  ever  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  But  it  is  especially  of  late  years  that  the 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  researches  to  this  subject.  Yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  from  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
tbe  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  the 
monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  languages  of 
Hiese  uinerpiu  nations;  uie  \anous  arm  uiriuau«c*cn 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning  them ;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with  regard  to  the  most  ap- 
parently authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
authority  the}'  were  really  founded;  combine  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  these  topics,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upon  tbe  subject.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a  summary  view  of  the  most  probable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  con- 
nected idea  of  tbe  whole  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
follow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particular  points  here  briefly  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  several  articles 
of  the  different  regions  and  races  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  the  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
under  fire  heads: — (1)  the  Pelasgians;  (2)  tbe  Os- 
cans;  (3)  the  Sabellians;  (4)  the  Umbriana;  (5)  tbe 
Etruscans. 

1.  Pklasgians. — All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
ascribing  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  tbe 
peninsula  was  really  of  Peleagic  race,  that  is  to  sav, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  groat  nation  or  family 
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which  formed  the  original  population  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  of  a  part 
at  least  of  Thrace  and  Aaia  Minor.  The  statements 
and  argumpnts  upon  which  this  inference  is  based 
are  more  folly  discussed  under  the  article  Pr- 
lasgi.  It  may  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  general 
fact  is  put  forward  prominently  by  Dionysius  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modern 
writers  from  Niebuhr  downwards.  The  Pelasgian 
population  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  unmixed  form  solely,  in  the 
so ut  hern  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  had,  as  was  reported  by  traditions 
still  current  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  historians, 
at  one  time  extended  much  more  widely,  and  that 
the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  been  gradually  pressed 
towards  the  south  by  the  successively  advancing 
waves  of  population,  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  Oscans  or  Ausoniaus,  and  the  Sabellians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greek  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  Southern  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  country 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  was 
occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Okno- 
trians  (Ofrarrpoi),  and  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  wo  learn  that  the 
colonists  themselves  continued  to  call  this  people, 
wham  they  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
laigi.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Xwi.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a  tribe  called  Siculi,  who  arc 
represented  an  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  historical  times. 
[StciLtA.1  The  name  of  these  Siculi  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Latium 
[Latium j :  both  there  and  in  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  authorities  as  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  regard  them  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  their  origin  or  national  affinities. 

Next  to  the  Oenotrians  come  the  Messapians  or 
Iapvicians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditions  as  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
conclusion  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  connected  with  it  by 
the  logographers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a  Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Mos.sapi.-ins  and  Salentines,  in  the  lapygian 
peninsula;  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Romans  Apulia.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  the  inference  derived  in  this  case  from 
other  authorities  is  found  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Messapian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  borne  a  close  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  much  the  same  decree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mommsen, 
Untcr  Italiache  DialtkUn,  pp.  41—98.) 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Central  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  unmingled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  Bnt  various  as  have  been  the  theories  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Etruria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage, was  Pelasgic,  and  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  bad  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  northern  districts.   [Etruria.]  The 


[  very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  appears  indis- 
soluble connected  with  that  of  Pelaagians  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  in  corroboration  of  the  same  view. 
(Donaldson,  Varroniamu,  2d  edit  pp.  166 — 170  ; 
Lepsius,  Tyrrhtn.  Pdatger,  pp.  40— -43.) 

If  the  Pelasgic  element  was  thus  prevalent  in 
Southern  Etruria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  accordingly  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  population  of 
Latium  was  of  Pelasgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  subsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a  separate 
form,  but  was  already  indissolnbly  blended  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Latin  nationality.  [Latium.] 
The  evidence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  pointed  out 
by  Niebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  the  combination  of 
a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  race  with  one  of  a  different 
origin,  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  predominant  in  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufficient  proof  that  a  Pe- 
lasgic or  Tyrrhenian  population  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  connected  with 
that  of  Lucania,  or  Oenotria ;  but  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  are  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  notices  of  any  Pelasgic  population  in  the  in- 
tenor  ot  Central  Italy  are  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  but  the  traditions 
collected  by  Dionysius  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  them  as  baring  been  at 
one  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  as  a  Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  1 7—2 1 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 4.)  Nevertheless 
it  hardly  appears  probable  that  this  Pelasgic  race 
formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  population  of  those 
regions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  under  the  article  Pklasoi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a  Pelasgic  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Picenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50,  and  are  discussed  under  Pice- 
num.) 

2.  Oscars.  —  At  a  very  early  period,  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  and  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  are  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausoniaus  [Ausonks]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Auruncans  of  Roman  writers.  From  them  was 
derived  the  name  of  Opicia  or  Opica,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  appellation,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  for  tbe  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ;  ArisL  PoL  vii.  10.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concur  in  representing 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted  there. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  authenticity,  that  this  same 
people  then  occupied  tbe  mountainous  region  after- 
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wards  called  Samnium,  until  they  were  expelled,  or 
niher  subdued,  by  the  Subine  colonists,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Samnites.  (Id.  v.  p.  250.) 
[Samsium.]  Whether  they  were  more  widely  ex* 
tended  we  hare  no  positive  evidence;  bat  there  seems 
a  strong  presumption  that  they  had  already  spread 
themselves  through  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Italy.  Thus  the  Hirpini,  who  are  represented  as  a 
Samnite  or  Sabellian  colony,  iu  all  probability  found 
anOacan  population  established  in  that  country,  as 
did  the  Samnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
vince. There  are  also  strong  arguments  for  re- 
girding  the  Volscians  as  of  Oscan  race,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours  and  inseparable  allies  the  Aequians. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 73;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
niiitiw,  pp.  4,  5.)  It  was  probably  also  an  Oscan 
tribe  that  was  settled  in  the  highlands  of  the  A  pen- 

into  the  plains  of  Latium,  mid  constituted  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  Latin  nation.  [Latium.] 
It  u  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  part  of  Pela&gic  origin,  it  contained 
abo  a  very  strong  admixture  of  a  non-Pelasgic 
race;  and  the  analogy  of  language  leads  us  to  derive 
this  latter  element  from  the  Oscan.  (Donaldson,  £c.) 
Indeed  the  extant  monuments  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  bore  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin;  and  Niebuhr 
justly  remarks,  that,  bad  a  single  book  in  the  Oscan 
language  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
whkh  this  primitive  Oscan  race  bore  to  the  Sabines 
or  Sabfcllians.  The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
querors, making  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
previously  occupied  by  the  Oscans;  but,  both  in 
Sanuunm  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
spoken  in  historical  times,  and  even  long  after  the 
Soman  conquest,  was  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
ereo  find  the  Samnites  carrying  the  same  language 
with  them,  as  they  gradually  extended  their  cou- 
nts, into  the  furthest  recesses  of  Bruttium.  (Fest 
«.  f.  Biiwjue*  Brutatts,  p.  35.)  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Samnite  conquerors  were  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  warriors,  who  readily  adopted 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
die  Normans  in  France,  and  the  Lombards  in 
Northern  Italy.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  But,  at 
the  urne  time,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sup- 

if  the  Sabines 


pwing  that  the  language  of 
and  therefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
***  not  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oscans, 
tat  that  they  were  in  fact  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
the  two  nations  were  members  of  the  same  family 
w  race.  The  questions  concerning  the  Oscan  lan- 
£oage,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  existing  monu- 
ments, are  more  fully  adverted  to  under  the  article 
Osci*;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
monuments  are  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
represent  only  the  Sabello-Oscan,  or  the  language 
»poken  by  the  combined  people,  long  after  the  two 
races  had  been  blended  into  one ;  and  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
•hat  portion  was  derived  from  the  one  source  or  the 


*  See  also  Mommsen,  Oskitche  Stndien,  8vo. 
Bemn,  1845,  and  Xachtrage,  Berl.  1846,  and  his 
Pater  Juditehen  LHaltkie,  Leipzig,  1850,  pp.  99— 
316;  Klen/e,  rhiloloyisdtt  Abhandlutyen,  8vo. 
fcriin,  1839. 
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3.  The  Sabkluaus. — This  name,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Samnites  in  particular  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17  ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  iL  167  ;  Hor.  SaL  i.  9.  29,  ii.  I.  36 ;  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  foe.),  is  commonly  adopted  by  modern  his- 
torians as  a  general  appellation,  including  tbe  Sabines 
and  all  those  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tradition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  traditions  are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  most  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  every  claim  to  be  received  as  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  the  migrations  to  which  tbey  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  age ;  but  that  tbe  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Central  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  still  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  tbe  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 

Tbe  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  (op.  Zttmejv.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  about  Amite rn am.   It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  the  western       they  first  began 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  an  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Rente,  and  thus 
gradually  extended    themselves  into  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  But, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quarters 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  out  at 
different  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  £.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.   Of  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (SawiTau),  a  people 
who  are  universally  represented  by  ancient  historians 
as  descended  from  the  Sabines  (Strah.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest  v.  Samnite*  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  §  29) ;  and  this 
tradition,  in  itself  sufficiently  trustworthy,  derives 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  of  Snbelli 
(obviously  only  another  form  of  Sabini)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.    It  is  even  probable  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabini,  or  Savini,  fur  the 
Oscan  name  "  Safinim "  is  found  on  coins  struck 
during  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.    Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  the 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  Piceni  or 
Ficentes  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
are  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  of  Picennm,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apenmnes  to  the  Adriatic.  Tbe 
Peligni  also,  as  we  learn  from  tbe  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fast  iii.  95),  claimed  to  be  of 
Sabine  descent ;  and  the  same  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  a  tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  tbe  very  valleys 
which  are  represented  as  tbe  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin 
of  this  people,  any  more  than  of  their  neighbours  tbe 
Marrucini;  but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequently  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Marsi,  that  it  is 
probable  the  four  constituted  a  common  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  it*elf  raises  a  presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.    Cato  already  re- 
marked,  and  without  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  the  Marrucini  was  directly  derived  from  that  oS 
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the  Marsi  (Cato,  ap.  Pritcian.  ix.  9) ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations :  but  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Marsi  themselvt*. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  but  whether  as  a  distinct  offset  from  that 
people,  or  that  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [Marsi.] 
The  Frentani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented as  a  Samnite  race ;  indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirjrini  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  are  often  considered  as  forming  only 

other  times  they 
lations.  But 

the  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Ilirpini  and  the  origin  of  their  name  [Hjkputi], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  sepa- 
rate migration,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samnites.  South  of  the  Hirpini,  again,  tbo  Lu- 
canians  are  universally  described  as  a  Samnite  co- 
lony, or  rather  a  branch  of  the  Samnites,  who  ex- 
tended  their  conquering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.  [Magna 
Grakcia.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Lu- 
canians  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Brut- 
Li  an  peninsula ;  and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Brutiii  did  not  clear  that  country  of  these  Sabelliaa 
invaders,  the  Bruttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  Lucanian  con- 
querors and  their  Oenotrian  serf*.  [Bbuttii] 
While  the  Samnites  and  their  Lucanian  progeny  were 
thus  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  the  Sicilian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Capua  and  Comae,  fell 
into  their  hands  between  440  and  420  B.  c,  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  dominion  of  theSabellian  race  was  thus  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bruttium :  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  throughout  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian.  That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
race  of  conquering  warriors  ;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Oscan  popula- 
tions that  they  found  previously  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  Even  in  Samnium 
itself  (which  probably  formed  their  stronghold,  and 
where  they  were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  know  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage ;  and  that,  while  the  Romans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (Li v.  viiL  1,  x.  19,  20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  Lucanian  invaders 
carried  with  them  the  same  language  into  the  wilds 
«f  Bruttium  ;  where  the  double  origin  of  the  people 
was  shown  at  a  late  period  by  their  continuing  to 
speak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feet.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  Sabellian  conquerors  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  very  much  like  the 
Nuiinaus,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  of'! 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  unfortunately  scarcely  i 
«ny  remains :  but  there  are  some  words  quoted  bj  an-  I 
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cient  authors  as  being  at  once  Sabine  and  Oscan  ;  and 
Varro  (himself  a  native  of  Reatc)  bears  distinct 
timony  to  a  connection  between  the  two.  (Va 
L.  L.  vii.  §  28,  ed.  MUller.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  language  had 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  (Donaldson, 
Varron.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
why  Zenodotu*  of  Trcezen  (ap.  Dionyt.  ii.  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  an  Umbrian  stock.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  havt 
largely  of  the  characters  of  both. 

4.  Umbriass. —  The  general  tradition  of 
quity  appears  to  have  fixed  upon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsula.    (Plin.  hi.  14.  s.  19  ;  Flor/i.  17 ; 
Dionys.  i.  19.)    We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preserved, 
they  occupied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Elruria  also ;  while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  wrested  from  tbetn 
by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Gauls)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Ancona,  and  appa- 
rently a  large  part  of  Picenum  also.    Thus,  at  thia 
time,  the  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus  nearly  to  those  of  the  Tiber.    Of  their  origin 
or  national  affinities  wo  learn  but  little  from  ancient 
authors ;  a  notion  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Romans  at  a  late  period,  though  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  they  were  a  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Solin.  2.  §  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  753 ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modern  authors.    (Walckenaer,  Gfogr.  des 
GauUs,  vol.  L  p.  10 ;  Thierry,  UitL  des  Gaulois, 
vol  i.)    But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a  much  safer 
guide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
language,  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebrated  Tabulae 
Eugubinae  [Iguvicm]  ;  and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dern pbilologers,  which  have  \mn  of  late  years  espe- 
cially directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  affinity 
with  the  Celtic  as  to  lead  us  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a  Gaulish  stock.    On  the  other  hand,  these 
inquiries  have  fully  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  languages  ;  a  resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particular  words,  but  extending  to  the  gram- 
matical forms,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Hence  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  aa 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo- Teutonic  nations,  but  to  the  tome 
subdivision  of  that  family.    The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes;  and 
its  language  would  thus  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin  and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  Varron,  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwegler, 
Jiumitche  GctchichUs,  vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

5.  Etruscans.— While  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  a  general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
nations  of  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed, there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscans  as  a  people  of  wholly  dtf- 
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ferent  race  and  origin  from  those  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  This  strongly  marked  distinctness  from 
the  other  Italian  races  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised both  by  Roman  and  Greek  writers.  Dionysiua 
em  affirms  that  the  Etruscans  did  not  resemble, 
ather  in  language  or  manners,  any  other  people 
whatsoever  (Dionys.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
question  the  generality  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  in 
regard  to  their  language  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  Hill  txisting  remain*  of  it  The  various  theories 
that  have  been  propped  concerning  their  origin,  and 
the  views  of  modern  philologers  in  regard  to  their 
language,  are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Etruria.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  two 
points  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established :  — 
1.  That  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Ktroria,  and  especially  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  that  country,  was  (as  already  mentioned)  of  IV- 
lasgic  extraction,  and  continued  to  speak  a  dialect 
closely  akin  to  the  Greek.  2.  Tliat,  besides  this, 
there  existed  in  Etruria  a  people  (probably  a  con- 
queriog  race)  of  wholly  different  origin,  who  were 
the  pro|«r  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  bat  who  called 
themselves  Rasena;  and  that  this  race  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  affinities  of  this  pure  Etruscan 
race,  we  are  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was 
Dicoysius;  but  recent  philological  inquiries  appear 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  great  family  of  the  Indo- Teutonic  na- 
tions, though  widely  separated  from  all  the  other 
branches  of  that  family  which  we  find  settled  in 
Italy.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
many  point*  of  contact  and  similarity,  with  the 
Umbrians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pelasgians  on 
the  other;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  no  more 
than  would  naturally  result  from  their  elate  juxta- 
position, and  that  mixture  of  the  different  races 
which  had  certainly  taken  place  to  a  large  extent 
btfare  the  period  from  which  all  our  extant  monu- 
ments are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be 
isnamed,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  appear  to  have 
Uen  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  greater  part,  if 
out  the  whole,  of  Etruria,  would  never  be  altogether 
fipelled,  and  that  there  must  always  have  remained, 
specially  in  the  N.  and  E.,  a  subject  population 
«  Umbnan  race,  as  there  was  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  Pelasgian. 

The  statement  of  Livy,  which  represents  the 
fthaetians  as  of  the  same  raco  with  the  Etruscans 
(v.  33),  even  if  its  accuracy  bo  admitted,  throws 
bat  little  light  on  the  national  affinities  of  the  latter; 
ft*  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  Khaetians,  either 
as  to  their  language  or  origin. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  population  of  Northern  Italy.  Of 
the*,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  were 
the  Gauls,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Po 
the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Gauls  who 
inhabited  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  their 
migration  and  settlement  in  Italy  were  referred  by 
the  Boman  historians  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  history  of  these  is  fully  given  under 
li-iuxi  Cisalpina.  Adjoining  the  Gauls  on  the 
SW^both  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
ilaritinie  Alps  and  a  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
vert  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people  as  to 
whose  national  alEnities  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
[Ligukia.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
th»  positive  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  they 
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distinct  race  from  the  Gauls  (Strab.  iL  p.  1 28 ), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  established 
in  Northern  Italy  long  before  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Nor  were  they  by  any  means  confined  to  the  part  of 
Italy  which  ultimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  early  period  we  learn  that  they  occupied  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Greek  writers  uniformly  speak  of  the  people  who 
occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  or  the  modern 
Provence,  as  Ligurians,  and  hot  Gauls.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  At  the  same  period,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Roman  history.  At  that  timo  the  Tanriui,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  the  most  northern  of 
the  Ligurian  tribes;  while  S.  of  the  Padus  they  ex- 
tended probably  as  far  as  the  Trebta.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Polybiua  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Pisac 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Arnus,  while  they  held  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Apcnniues  as  fur  to  the  E.  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arretinc  territory.  (Pol.  ii.  16.) 
It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  Macra  became 
the  established  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Liguria  and  that  of  Etruria. 

Bordering  on  the  Gauls  on  the  E.,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  river  Athesis  (Adige),  were  the 
Vkxktj,  a  people  of  whom  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
their  language  was  different  from  that  of  the  Gauls 
(Pol.  ii.  17),  but  of  whom,  as  of  the  Ligurians,  we 
know  rather  what  they  were  not,  tliaii  what  they 
were.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
were  an  lllyrian  race  (Zeuss,  Die  DeuUchtn,  p.  25 1 ), 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bours the  Istkians  to  the  same  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Carm,  a  mountain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  of  Italy,  who  immediately  bordered 
both  on  the  Venetians  and  Istrians,  were  more  pro- 
bably a  Celtic  race  [Carmi]. 

Another  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Euganki,  a  people  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  times, 
but  whom  Livy  describes  as  once  great  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  (Liv.  i.  1.)  Of  their  national  affinities 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  possible  that  where  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  races  besides  the  Khaetians, 
as  being  of  common  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  the  Eugancans  in  view;  hut  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  distinct  both  from  the  Venetians 
and  Gauls,  and  as  a  more  ancient  people  in  Italy 
than  cither  of  those  races. 

V.  Histort. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy  is  for  the  most  part 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Rome,  and  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  it  It  is  impossible  here 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  history; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  present  at  one 
view  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  period  at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  successively  fell  under  their  yoke,  at  well  as 
the  measures  by  which  they  were  gradually  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  assumed  under  the  rule  of  Augustus. 
The  few  Diets  known  to  us  concerning  the  history 
of  the  several  nations,  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  articles ; 
tbat  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Imly,  and 
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their  relations  with  the  surrounding  tribca,  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Magma  Graecia. 

1.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  B.  c  509— 
264.— The  earliest  wars  of  the  Romans  with  their 
iin mediate  neighbours  scarcely  come  here  under  our 
consideration.  Placed  on  the  very  frontier  of  three 
powerful  nations,  the  infant  city  was  from  the  very 
first  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabine*,  and  the  Etruscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  of  these 
wars,  as  related  to  us,  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  kings,  Rome  had  risen  to  a  superiority 
over  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  extended  her 
actual  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Latiuin. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  Republic,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  B.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  romantic  garb  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  by 
Roman  writers,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  difficult 
and  often  dubious  struggle,  with  the  Etruscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
capture  of  Veii,  in  b.  a  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  its  territory  to  that  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  decisive  advantage  acquired  by  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  calamity 
sustained  by  the  Romans,  when  their  city  wai  takeu 
and  in  put  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  n.  c.  390,  was 
so  far  trotn  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  out  to  them  a  career  of  conquest  It  is 
probable  that  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
datory invasions  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
pirt,  gave  a  serious  shock  to  the  nations  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  among  them  much  disorganisa- 
tion and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the# 
Etruscans  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  N.* 
and  the  Romans  were  able  to  establish  colonies  at 
Sutrium  and  Nepete;  while  the  power  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  have  been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  series  of  triumphs  over  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricum  in  b.  c.  346 
(Liv.  vii.  27;  Fast.  Capit.),  seems  to  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volscian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  B.C.  343,  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  collision  with  the  Samnites. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power:  they  and  their  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  had  recently  extended  their  conquests  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
(see  above,  p.  86);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  briefer 
duration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  supports  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Dec i us  (u.  c.  340),  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  their  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  terminate  this  formid- 
able war  (n.  c.  340 — 338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  from  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  to 
that  of  subject)1,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  less  favourable  terms  f  Latii'm]  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
condition. 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  com- 
prised only  Latiuin,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aeqni  and  Hernici  were  still  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  Volscians,  and  a  part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  the  next  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  arms  and 
influence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium 
was  the  main  point  of  interest;  but  almost  all  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  Second 
Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326—304),  the  names  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Apulians  —  nations  with  which  (as 
Livy  observes,  viii.  25)  the  Roman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  had  nothing  to  do — appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  Rome.  It  was  not  till  B.  c.  311 
that  the  Etruscans  on  their  side  joined  in  the  con- 
test: but  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assumed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Ciminiau  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  now  first 
appear  as  taking  part  in  the  war.  [Etruria.] 
Before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  Umbrians  also 
took  up  arms  for  the  first  time  against  the  Romans. 
The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite War  (b.  c.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Roman  power;  but  nearly  contemporary 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hernicans,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  that  people  (b.c.  306); 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  followed 
their  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  b.  c.  302. 
About  the  same  time  (b.  c.  304)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  those  nations  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  always  subsequently  find  them. 
A  similar  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Vestini  in 
B.C.  301. 

In  B.  c.  298,  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium  was  renewed,  but  in  this  Thud  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Samnites, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls;  nevertheless,  tlieir 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
several  successful  campaigns,  compelled  both  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace  (b.  c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  concluded  wit- 
nessed also  the  subjugation  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  in 
anns :  they  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  The  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  hostilities  were  generally 
renewed,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whose  territory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  consul  DoLtbclla,  in  283 ; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  esta- 
blished there,  to  secure  their  permanent  submission. 
Already  in  b.  c.  282,  the  war  was  renewed  both 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites ;  but  this 
Fourth  Samnite  War,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a  more  extensive  character.  The 
Samnites  were  at  first  assisted  by  the  Lucanians 
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and  Bruttians,  the  latter  of  whom  now  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  Roman  history  (Lit.  EpiL  xii.);  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  arose  which  led  the  Romans  to  de- 
dare  war  against  the  Tarentines;  and  these  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  war 
with  that  monarch  (the  first  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  any  turn-Italian  enemy)  was  at 
the  tame  time  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  struggle  of  the 
tuitions  of  Southern  Italy  against  the  power  of 
Rome:  on  the  side  of  Pyrrbus  were  ranged,  besides 
the  Tarentines  and  their  mercenaries,  the  Samnites, 
Loranians,  and  Bruttians;  while  the  Latins,  Cam- 
panian*,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Volscians,  Marrucini, 
Peiigui,  and  Frentani,  are  enumerated  among  the 
troops  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Romans. 
(Diom/6.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.)  Hence,  the  final  defeat  of 
1*7111103  near  Beneventum  (b.  c.  375)  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.  Ta- 
rentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  B.  c 
272,  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  consuls  Sp.  Carvilius 
sod  Papirius  Cursor  celebrated  the  last  of  the  many 
Roman  triumphs  over  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the 
J.acaniaas  and  Bruttians.  Few  particulars  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  petty  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, and  served  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Picentes,  who  were  throughout  the 
Samnite  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  enemies;  bnt  they  were 
defeated  and  reduced  to  submission  in  B.  c  268. 
Toe  subjection  of  the  Sallentines  followed,  B.  c. 
266,  and  the  same  year  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Sarsinates,  probably  including  the  Other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbrians.  A  revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  265),  apparently  arising 
act  of  civil  dissensions,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
these  petty  wars,  and  earned  for  that  people  the 
credit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  power.    (Floras,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Northern  Italy  shared  the  same  fate.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Liguria  were  still  regarded  as  foreign 
provinces;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senones, 
whose  territory  bad  been  already  reduced,  none  of 
the  Gaulish  nations  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
sbouea,  In  B.  c  232  the  distribution  of  the  "  Gal- 
licus  ager"  (the  territory  of  the  Senones)  became 
the  Occasion  of  a  gnat  and  formidable  war,  which, 
however,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Romans,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the 
two  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  219.  The  history  of 
this  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  followed,  is 
folly  related  under  Gallia  Cisalfina.  It  may 
here  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Boii,  in  b.  c.  191,  completed  the  subjection  of 
Gsnl,  south  of  tbe  Pad  us;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
p*uae  Gauls  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
*am  after,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  The  Venetians  had  generally 
been  tbe  allies  of  the  Romans  during  these  contests 
with  tbe  Gauls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
sad  quietly  from  tlie  condition  of  independent  allies 
t«  that  of  dependents,  and  ultimately  of  subjects. 

naiLs  on  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms,  and  submitted  in  B.  c.  177.  Tbo  last 
r**pfe  of  Italy  that  fell  under  tbe  yoke  of  Rome 
ww  the  Ligurians.  This  hardy  race  of  moun- 
tBOeers  was  not  subdued  till  after  a  long  series  of 
■ampaigas;  and,  while  tbe  Roman  arms  were  over- 
storing  the  Macd.-nian  and  Syrian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  an  inglo- 
rious, but  arduous,  struggle  with  tbe  Ligurians,  on 
their  own  immediate  frou tiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  eighty  years  of  war  to  secure  the  coast- 
line of  Liguria  for  the  space  of  12  stadia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  203);  a  statement  nearly  correct,  for  the  first 
triumph  over  tbe  Ligurians  was  celebrated  in  b.  o. 
236,  and  the  but  in  u.  c.  1 58.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
the  pe-  pie  were  finally  reduced  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Roman  subjects. 

2.  Italy  under  the  Romans.  —  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  tbe  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  acknowledged  tbe 
supremacy  of  the  Republic,  became  her  subjects,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  were  reduced  under 
any  uniform  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  people,  and  often  even  of  every  city, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regulated  by  Bpecial 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  cireum- 
htanccs  of  tlicir  conquest  or  submission.  How  various 
and  different  these  relations  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  Latins,  the  Campanians,  and 
the  Hernicans,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  11 
— 14,  ix.  43).  From  the  loss  of  the  second  decade 
of  that  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
similar  details  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy;  and  hence  our  information  as  to  the  relations 
established  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
century  b.  c,  and  which  continued,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  b.  c 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect.  We  may,  how- 
cverr  clearly  distinguish  two  principal  classes  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ;  those  who 
jxissessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
thus  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  their  separate  national  existence 
as  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  com* 
muni  ties  which  had  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
.separate  cities,  the  gift  of  tbe  Roman  franchise;  a 
rifrht  sometimes  conferred  as  a  boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a  penalty,  with  a  view  to  break  up  more 
ftlectually  the  national  spirit  and  organisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  closer  dependence  upon  the 
supreme  authority.  In  these  cases  the  citizenship 
was  conferred  without  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thus  we  find 
the  Sabines,  who  in  b.  c  290  obtained  only  the 
"civitas  sine  suffragio,"  admitted  in  b.  c  268*  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14):  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a  much 
longer  interval,  with  Formiac,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum, 
which  did  not  receive  the  right  of  suffrage  till  b.  c. 
188  (Liv.  viii.  41,  x.  1,  xxxviii.  36),  though  they 
had  borne  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  more  than 
a  century.  To  the  same  class  belonged  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  "  coloniae  civinm 
K<imanorum,n  and  which,  though  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  included  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Madvig,<fc  Cotoniu,  pp.  295—303,  and  by  Marquardt, 
Ilandb.  der  Jiumuchen  Alttrthumer,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  18.) 

To  the  second  class,  the  u  Socii "  or  "  Ci  vita  tea 
Foederatae,"  which,  down  to  the  period  of  tbe  Social 
War,  included  by  far  the  largest  part  of  tbe  Italian 
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people,  belonged  ail  those  nations  that  had  submitted 
to  Rome  npon  an?  other  terms  than  those  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  treaties  (foedera),  which  determined 
their  relation*  to  the  central  power,  included  almost 
every  variety,  from  a  condition  of  nominal  equality 
and  independence  (nequutn  foedus),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  subjection.  Thus  wo  6nd  Hcraclea 
in  Lucania,  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  the  Camcrtes 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  possessing  particularly  favour- 
able treaties  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  20,  22);  and  even 
some  of  the  cities  of  Latium  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Roman  civitas,  continued  to  maintain 
this  nominal  independence  long  after  they  had  be- 
come virtually  subject  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Thus, 
even  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  a  Roman  citizen  might 
retire  into  exile  at  Tibur  or  Praencste  (PoL  vi.  14; 
Liv.  xliii.  2),  and  the  poor  and  decayed  town  of 
Laurentum  went  through  the  fonn  of  annually 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Rome  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal :  though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Rome,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent  of  troops  for  the  wars,  of  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolute  control  of 
their  own  affairs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  furnish 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  legions,  but  fought  under 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries ;  they  retained 
their  own  laws  as  well  as  courts  of  judicature,  and, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  upon  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  civitas,  it 
was  necessary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  of  its  own.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
Mine  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  oripin,  were  the  so-called  "  Colonise 
Latinae;"  that  is,  Roman  colonics  which  did  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the' Roman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a  period  when  these 
colonics  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
Romans  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  be  founded  by  the  Unmans  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  league;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonics  included 
many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a  list  of  them,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation,  see  Madvig,  de  Cohniu,  L  c.  j 
Motnmsen,  Rumische  Miim-\Ve*en,  pp.  230 — 234; 
and  Marquardt,  /.  c.  p.  33.)  These  colonics  are 
Mistly  regarded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9,  10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  must 
effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League, 
B.  c.  338,  these  Latin  colonics  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latium  that,  like  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  no- 
men  Latnum,"  or  bodv  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  allies  explains  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  phrase  socii  et  noinen 
Latinum  "  throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  authors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A  Rreat  and  general  change  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  Italian  states*  and 
Rome  was  introduced  by  the  Social  War  (d.  c.  90— 
89),  and  the  settlement  which  to*  k  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Great  as  were  the  dangvrs  with  which 
Rome  was  threatened  by  ilic  formidable  coalition  of 
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those  who  had  so  lung  been  her  bravest  defenders 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  the 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it.  But  the  allies 
who  then  rose  in  arms  against  Rome  were  almost 
exclusively  the  Ssbcllians  and  their  kindred  races. 
The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  stood  aloof,  while  the 
Sabines,  Latins,  Volscians,  and  other  tribes  who  had 
already  received  the  Roman  franchise,  supported  the 
Republic,  and  furnished  the  materials  of  her  armies. 
But  the  senate  hastened  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  as  well  as  to  disarm  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
franchise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  citizens : 
and  tills  was  subsequently  extended  to  every  one  of 
the  allies  in  succession  as  they  submitted.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  steps  by  which 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  in  the 
year  90  B.C.,  appears  to  have  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  Latins  (the  "  noinen  Latinum,"  as  above 
defined)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  passed  the 
following  year,  u.  c.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  begun.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  pro  Arch.  4  ;  A. 
Gell.  iv.  4  ;  Appiau,  B.  C.  i.  49  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  16.) 

By  the  change  thus  effected  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  as  well  as  between 
those  two  classes  and  the  Roman  citizens,  was  entirely 
done  away  with  ;  and  the  Latin  colouics  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  ordinary  municipia.  At  the  same 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood  (i.  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Macra 
and  Rubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  the  same  boon  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gallia  Cispadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  liavo  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  towns 
liad  been  Latin  colonies.  (Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  3,  ed. 
Orell. ;  Savigny,  Vermischte  SchrifUn,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
290—308  ;  Marquardt,  Handb.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  48.) 
This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jus  Latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  timo  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fully  explained 
under  Gallia  Cisammna.  In  n.  c  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  full 
franchise  upon  the  Transpadani  also  (Dion  Cas$. 
xli.  36);  and  from  this  time  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  united  under  one  common  class  as 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ultimately  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five  Roman 
tribes.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ;  but  we  learn  that  each  municipium,  and 
sometimes  even  a  larger  district,  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  tribe  :  so  that  every  citizen  of  Arpinun), 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stcllatine,  of  Rrixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papian,  and  so  on.*  But  iu 
so  doing,  all  regard  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  was  undoubtedly  kept  in  view 
in  their  first  institution  was  necessarily  lost ;  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  must,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
importance  so  long  as  the  Republic  continued  ;  and 

•  This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  per- 
sonal right,  where  this  previously  existed,  so  that  a 
Roman  citizen  already  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
who  settled  himself  in  any  municipium,  retained  hia 
own  tribe 
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is  this  sense  we  find  Cicero  alluding  to  u  Italia  tri- 
bntiiu  descripta  "us  matter  of  interest  to  the  can- 
didates for  public  offices.  (Q.  Cic  de  PttiL  Com.  8.) 

3.  Italy  tinder  the  Raman  Empire.— So  material 
change  was  introduced  into  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority 
«t  Home ;  the  constitution  and  regulations  that  ex- 
isted before  the  end  of  the  Republic  continued,  with 
only  a  few  modifications,  in  full  force.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  system  of  municipal  or- 
ganisation, which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  directly  derived  from  the  days  of 
Italian  freedom,  when  every  town  had  really  pos- 
sessed an  independent  government.  Italy,  as  it 
existed  under  the  Romans,  may  be  still  regarded  as 
sa  aggregate  of  individual  communities,  though  these 
bad  lost  all  pretensions  to  national  independence, 
sad  retained  only  their  separate  municipal  existence. 
Every  municipium  had  its  own  internal  organisation, 
presenting  very  nearly  a  miniature  copy  of  that  of 
the  Roman  republic.  It  liad  its  senate  or  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  Decuriones,  and 
the  council  itself  Ordo  Decurionum,  or  often  simply 
Ordo ;  its  popular  assemblies,  which,  however,  soon 
fell  into  disuse  under  the  Empire;  and  its  local 
iiu$i«>trates»,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Duum- 
Tiri,  or  sometimes  Quatuorviri,  answering  to  the  Ro- 
man consuls  and  praetors  :  the  Quinquennale*,  with 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  censors;  the 
Aediies  and  Quaestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  same  magistrates  at  Rome. 
These  different  magistrates  were  annually  elected,  at 
first  by  the  popular  assembly,  subsequently  by  the 
Senate  or  Decurions :  the  members  of  the  latter  body 
held  their  offices  for  life.  Nor  was  this  municipal 
£uveru:nent  confined  to  tin-  town  in  which  it  was 
resident :  every  such  Municipium  possessed  a  terri- 
tory w  Ager,  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  the  capital, 
and  over  which  it  exercised  the  same  municipal 
jurisdiction  as  within  its  own  walls.  This  district 
vS  coarse  varied  much  in  extent,  but  in  many  in- 
stances comprised  a  very  considerable  territory,  in- 
eluding  many  smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  which 
were  dependent,  for  municipal  purposes,  upon  the 
»ati*l  and  chief  town.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  many  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Alpine 
'alleys  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
were  by  the  Lex  Poinpeia  assigned  to  certain  neigh- 
bouring municipia  {Lege  I'ompeia  attributi  muni- 
ciptU,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24),  that  is  to  say,  they 
*erc  included  in  their  territory,  and  subjected  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Again,  we  know  that  the  terri- 
tories of  Cremona  and  Mantua  adjoined  one  another, 
though  the  cities  were  at  a  considerable  distance. 
In  like  manner,  the  territory  of  Benevcntuin  com- 
prised a  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
this  pint  which  gives  a  great  importance  to  the 
distinction  between  municipal  towns  and  those  which 
•ere  not  so ;  that  the  former  were  not  ouly  them- 
selves more  important  places,  but  were,  in  fact,  the 
capitals  of  districts,  into  which  the  whole  country 
*«*  divided.  The  villages  and  minor  towns  in- 
cluded within  these  districts  were  distinguished  by 
the  terms  "  fora,  conciliabula,  vici,  castella,"  and  were 
dependent  upon  the  chief  town,  though  sometimes 
pr«e&eing  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  local  organi- 
sation of  their  own.  In  some  cases  it  even  hap|>cncd 
that,  from  local  circumstances,  one  of  these  subordi- 
nate places  would  rise  to  a  condition  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  far  surpassing  those  of  the  municipium,  on 
which  H  nevertheless  continued  dependent.  Thus, 
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the  opulent  watering-place  of  Baiae  always  remained, 
in  a  municipal  sense,  a  mere  dependency  of  Cumae 

The  distinction  between  coloniae  and  municipia, 
which  had  been  of  great  importance  under  the  Ro- 
man republic,  lost  its  real  significance,  when  the 
citizens  of  both  alike  possessed  the  Roman  franchise. 
But  the  title  of  colouia  was  still  retained  by  those 
towns  which  had  received  fresh  colonies  towards  the 
close  of  the  Republic  under  Caesar  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  as  under  the  Empire.  It  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and 
as  giving  a  special  claim  upon  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  founder  and  his  descendants  ;  though 
it  conferred  no  real  political  superiority.  (Gell. 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Praefecturae — a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  republican  period — 
were  distinguished  from  the  colonies  and  municipia 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  juridical  functions  were 
there  exercised  by  a  Praefectus,  an  officer  sent  direct 
from  Rome,  instead  of  by  the  Duumviri  or  Qua- 
tuorviri (whose  legal  title  was  Jleiri  or  J/IIviri 
Juri  diamdo)  elected  by  the  municipality.  But  as 
these  distinctions  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  name  of  "  municipia"  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
in  a  generic  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  towns  which 
had  a  local  self-government.  M  Oppida"  is  sometimes 
omployed  with  the  same  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  "oppida"  as  equivalent  to  " muni- 
cipia,'' but  exclusive  of  colonies :  thus,  in  describing 
the  eighth  region,  be  says,  u  Coloniae  Boiionia, 

Brixillum,  Mutina,  etc  Oppida  Cacsena, 

Claterna,  Fornm  Clodi,  etc."  (iii.  15.  s.  20,  et 
passim).  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  all 
such  passages,  the  list  of  "oppida  "  is  certainly  meant 
to  include  only  municipal  towns;  and  the  lists 
thus  given  by  Pliny,  though  disfigured  by  corruption 
and  carelessness,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance 
derived  from  official  sources.  Hence  the  marked 
agreement  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  lists  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  it  has  suffered,  is  un- 
questionably based  upon  good  materials.  (Concerning 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Italy,  see  havigny, 
VermitckU  Schriftm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  279 — 412.  and 
Gtsch,  da  Rom.  liechts,  vol.  i. ;  Marquardt,  Ilandb. 
d.  Rim.  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp.  44 — 55 ; 
Hoeck,  Rom.  Gctchichte,  book  5,  chap.  3  ;  and  the 
article  Gallia  Cisalpuca.) 

The  municipal  organisation  of  Italy,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial distribution  connected  with  it,  lasted  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  though  there  was  always  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  jiart  of  the  central  authority 
aud  its  officers  to  encroach  upon  the  munici|<al 
powers :  and  in  one  important  point,  that  of  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  those  powers  were  materially  cir- 
cumscribed. But  the  mun'cipal  constitution  itself 
naturally  acquired  increased  importance  as  the  cen- 
tral power  became  feeble  and  disorganised  :  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  aud  continued 
to  subsist  under  the  Gothic  aud  Lombard  conquerors, 
until  the  cities  of  Italy  gradually  assumed  a  position 
of  independence,  and  the  municipal  constitutions 
which  had  existed  under  the  Roman  empire,  became 


the  foundation  of  the  free  republics  of  the  middle 
ojtes.    (Savigny,  Get 
Mitttl  Alter,  vol.  i  ) 


(■publics  of 
RvmUchen 


ReckU  im 


The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  introduced  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, appear  to  have  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  municijml  limits.  Almost  every  town  which  was 
then  a  flourishing  municipium  became  the  sew  of  a 
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bishop,  and  the  limits  of  the  diocese  in  general  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  municipal  territory.*  But 
in  the  period  of  decay  and  confusion  that  followed, 
the  episcopal  see  often  remained  after  the  city  had 
been  ruined  or  fallen  into  complete  decay:  hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  often  of  material  assistance  in  enabling 
us  to  trace  the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localities. 

4  Political  and  Administrative  Division  mder 
the  Roman  Empire,  —  It  is  not  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus  that  any  division  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  occurs,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  different  nations  of  Italy  preserved 
the  semblance  of  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  uniform 
system  of  administration  was  possible.  Even  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Roman  citizens,  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  still  in  full  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
ternal management ;  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Roman  magia- 

for 


trates,  or  to  ezi 
particular  purposes. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
of  the  census;  but,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
coupled  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  same  di- 
visions were  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  and  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Augustus,  and  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentions  their  institution),  were  as  follows:  — 

I.  The  First  Region  comprised  Latium  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  PicentinL  It 
thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silarus  ;  and  the  Anio  formed  its  boundary 
on  the  N. 

II.  The  Second  Region,  which  adjoined  tho  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thus  separated  I 
from  the  rest  of  Samnium. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contained  Lucania  and  j 
Bruttium :  it  was  bounded  by  the  Silarus  on  the 
NW.  and  by  the  Bradanus  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Region  contained  all  Samnium, 
except  the  Hirpini,  together  with  the  Frentani, 
Marrucini,  Marti,  Peligni,  Aequiculi,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  Anio  to  the  | 
frontiers  of  Picennm,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Utn- 
bria  on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  -S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  district  by  the  river  Tifernus, 
and  from  Picenum  by  the  Aternus. 

V.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 
ancient  Picenum  (including  under  that  name  the 
territory  of  lladria  and  of  the  Praetutii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus  to  that  of  the 


*  A  glance  at  the  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  (Etruria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  the  connection  between  the 
two.  (Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  A  ntiquitia,  book  ix. 
chap.  v. 
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VL  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbria,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  once 
occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the) 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminns.  On  the  W.  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocriculum. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Region  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etruria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  thut 
country :  vix.  the  Tiber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  tho  \V.T 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Macro. 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Hepon^Gallia  Cispadana, 

centia,  to  Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apenuines  on  the  S ,  and  by  the 
Padua  on  the  N. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macro  to  the 
Varus,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Pad  us,  which  formed 
its  northern  boundary  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebia  to  its  sources  in  Mt  Vesulus. 

X.  The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Carni,  with  the  addition 
of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XI.  The  Eleventh  Region  comprised  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadana,  or  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Addua. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  tlie  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  instituted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  distinctive  names  applied  to  them  :  but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  as  the  division 
acquired  increased  political  importance.  No  diffi- 
culty could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  Region 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  of  a  previously 
existing  people,  as  in  the  cases  of  Etruria,  Liguria, 
Picenum,  &c.  In  other  instance*  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole :  thus,  the  first  region 
came  to  be  called  Regio  Campaniae;  and  hence,  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  the  "Civitates  Campaniae** 
include  all  Latium  also.  [Campania.]  The  name 
of  Regio  Samnii  or  Samnium  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  region,  though  perhaps  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria, 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Aurelius  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartian.  Uadr.  22  ; 
CapiL  M.  Ant.  11);  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a  marked  ap- 
proach to  the  assimilating  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces;  and  the  term  "Consu- 
laris,"  applied  to  the  judicial  officers  appointed  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  soon  came 
to  be  used  as  an  official  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a  district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia.  But  the 
distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces  is  still 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  "  Provincia "  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  regions  or  districts  of  ItsJy 
(Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  193,  194.) 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  divisions  of 
Augustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantiue  or 
under  that  emperor,  were  the  following: —  1.  Tho 
fourth  region  Mas  divided  into  two,  the  southern 
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portion  containing  Samnium  (to  which  the  land  of 
the  Hirpini,  included  by  Augustus  in  the  second 
region,  was  reunited),  together  with  the  Frentani 
ind  Peligni;  while  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsi, 
aad  the  Vestini,  constituted  a  separate  district,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Valeria,  from  the  great  highway, 
the  Via  Vmleria,  by  which  it  was  traversed.  2.  The 
portion  of  the  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  (originally  inhabited  by 
the  Gaals)  was  separated  from  Umbria  properly  so 
called,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Picennm 
Anoooarium,  while  the  true  Picenum  was  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 
3.  The  eighth  region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana,  was  di- 
tided  into  two,  of  which  the  westernmost  portion 
assumed  the  name  of  Ajcmii.ia,  from  the  highroad  of 
that  name;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  hare  come 
into  common  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 
(in.  4,  ri.  85):  while  the  eastern  portion,  much  the 
imaUer  of  the  two,  received  that  of  Fijuiixia,  though 
the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  An- 
minom.  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  district.  This 
wn  dirision  seems  to  hare  been  generally  united 
with  Picenum  Annonarinm,  though  retaining  its 
wparate  name.  4.  The  Alpes  Cottiae,  a  mountain 
district  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  bad  still 
retained  its  nominal  independence,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  empire  by  Nero,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  form  a  separate  district  till  the 
time  of  Constantino,  who  united  It  with  the  ninth 
region,  the  whoU  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 
«  the  Alpes  Cottiae:  while,  still  more  strangely, 
the  name  of  Liguria  was  transferred  from  this 
region,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 
region,  or  Gallia  Transpadana;  so  that  late  writers 
&peak  of  Mediolanum  as  the  capital  of  Liguria. 
[LicuiUA.]  5.  The  only  other  change  that  re- 
ooirea  notice  was  the  division  of  Etruna  into  two 
portions,  called  Tutcia  Annonaria  and  Tuscia  Urbi- 
oaria,  This,  as  well  as  the  similar  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  Picenuras,  bad  its  origin  in  the  ad- 
Btsastmive  arrangements  introduced  bv  M.tximian, 
who,  when  be  established  the  imperial  residence  at 
Milan,  imposed  upon  the  northern  and  adjoining 
provinces  the  task  of  finding  supplies  (annonae)  for 
the  imperial  court  and  followers,  while  the  other 
portions  of  Italy  were  charged  with  similar  burdens 
for  the  supply  of  Rome.  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col 
pp.  198—200.)  Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after  enumerating  the 
district!  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  comprises 
all  that  lay  N.  of  Fhnninia  and  Etruria  under  the 
general  appellation  of  "  otnnis  annonaria  regia" 
(Tn*.  PolL  Trig.  Tyr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Constantine,  in  the 
paeral  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
the  two  provinces  of  Rb metis  (including  Vindelicia), 
m  well  as  the  three  great  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica.  These  last,  together  with  all 
the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  were 
ptad  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
Bwnae,  while  all  the  northern  provinces  were  subject 
to  the  Vicarius  Italiae.  The  minor  arrangements 
to  have  frequently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
"venteen  provinces  into  which  the  M  Dioecesis 
Italia* "  was  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
fi*  Notitia  Dignitatum  (ii.  pp.  9, 10):  — 

1.  Veaetia, 

2.  Aemilia. 

3.  Liguria  (i.  e.  Gallia  Transpadana). 

4.  Flaminia  ct  Picenum  Annonarium. 


5.  Tuscia  et  Umbria. 

6.  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 

8.  Sicilia. 

9.  Apulia  et  Calabria. 

10.  Lucania  et  Bruttii. 

1 1.  Alpes  Cottiae  (Liguria). 

12.  Raetia  Prima. 

13.  Raetia  Secunda 

14.  Samnium. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Corsica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellus  Provinciarum  (published  by  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  BaL  1739),  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  L,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Paulus 
Diaconns  in  his  geographical  description  of  Italy 
(Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  he  has  added  an 
eighteenth  province,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
*'  Alpes  Apennini;"  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  part  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscia  Annonaria.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  were  placed  under  governors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Consulares,  seven  under  Praesides,  and  the 
two  southernmost  under  Correc tores,  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  them 
all. 

(For  further  details  on  the  administrative  divitdons 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  entire, 
see  the  Notitia  Dignitatem  in  Partibut  Occident*, 
Bonn,  1840, with  Buckings  valuable  commentary; 
Mommsen,  vber  die  Lib.  Colon,  in  the  Schriften 
der  Romischen  Feldmesser,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1852; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  dor  Rom.  AUerthumer,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  55 — 71.) 

The  divisions  thus  established  before  the  close  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  continued  after  its  full 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  subsisting  under  their  old 
names  in  Cassiodorus  and  Procopius.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  ono  wholly  different, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  that  which  subsisted 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Js>m- 
bardy,  together  with  a  part  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  under 
the  name  of  Duchies  (Ducatus) :  the  Duchy  of 
Friuli,  Duchy  of  Verona,  Duchy  of  Pavia,  &c.  Be- 
sides those  immediately  subject  to  the  Lombard  kings, 
two  of  these  were  established  further  to  the  S., —  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  Duchy  of  Benevento,  which 
enjoyed  a  semi-independent  position :  and  the  last 
of  these  was  extended  by  successive  conquest*  from 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  comprised  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.  of  Italy,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Greek  emperors,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to- 
gether with  the  district  called  the  Pentapolia,  com- 
prising a  considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  including  a  part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  Latium.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  possession  of  some  of  the 
maritime  places  of  Campania,  Naples,  Gneta,  anil 
Salerno,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of  Calabria,  and  the 
cities  of  Otranto  and  CallipolL  After  the  full  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  a.  r».  ""4,  though  they 
had  now  lost  their  possession)*  in  the  N.,  the  Exar- 
chate an',  the  Pcntnpolig,  the  Byzantine  emperor* 
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for  a  long  time  extended  their  dominion  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  S.,  and  wrested  from  the  dukes 
of  Benevento  the  districts  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  Capilanata  and  the  Batilicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apulia  and  Lucania),  and  of  which  they 
retained  possession  till  the  11th  century.  It  was 
then  that  a  new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard,  completed 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy. 
The  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
that  had  been  founded  bv  the  generals  of  Justinian. 
(D'Anville,  E'tats  formes  en  Europe  aprcs  la  Chute 
de  t Empire  Romain,  4to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VI.  Population  of  Italy  uxdeb  the 
Romans. 

The  statements  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  different 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so  vague 
a  character  and  such  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  we  have  two 
facts  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  numbers.  The  first  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Poly  bi  us,  as  well  as  by 
sercral  Roman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Fabius, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Romans  and  their  allies  were  able 
to  oppose  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
B.  c.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybius,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  registers 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  foot  and  70,000  horsemen.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse  ;  while 
Eutropius  and  Orosius  state  the  wholo  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (Pol.  ii.  24;  Plin.  iii. 
20.  s.  24;  Eutrop.  iii.  5;  Ores.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statements  of  Polybius,  that 
this  was  the  total  amount  of  the  free  population  of 
military  age  (to  ovfiway  wA»j0oj  tS»v  hwafiiwr  ' 
©>Aa  fiaardfrw),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brought  into  the  fit-Id.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  total  free  population  as 
1  to  4,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ratio  cur- 
rently  adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtain  a 
total  of  3.200,000  for  the  free  j)opulation  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Liguria*  :  and  [ 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1  to  5.  more 
commonly  received  in  modern  times,  this  would  still 
give  a  total  of  only  4,000,000.  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  imputation  of  the  same 
parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serristori,  Statuttica  dltalia.) 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate :  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history; 
and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  diminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complaints  of  the  extent  to  which  this  had 

*  The  Conomani  and  Veneti  were  among  the 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Romans  on  this 
occasion,  but  their  actual  contingent  of  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  inclnded  in  the  estimate  of  Polybius. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  doubtless 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
(Plut.  T.  Gracch,  8),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  free  citizens  had  greatly  fallen  off. 
If  this  was  the  case  in  b.  c.  133,  the  events  of  the 
next  half  century  —  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
Patcrculus  (ii.  1 5),  more  than  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cruel  devastation  of 
Samnium  and  Etruria  by  Sulla — were  certainly  rot 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  that  the  census  of  u.  c.  70, 
which  included  all  the  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  out  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  gave  a  result  of  910.000  Ro- 
man citizens  (capita  civium);  from  which  we  may 
fairly  infer  a  free  population  of  at  least  4.500.000. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Phlegon, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl  p  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a  Roman  population  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
as  well  as  Venetia  and  Liguria,  had  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  tinder  the  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 
But  there  are  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  that 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Republic  Complaints  of  its  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourishing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districts,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  that  Caesar  in 
b.  c.  46,  already  found  a  dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  (itiy)jv  iKiyayBpwrlav,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
25);  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  apgravato  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population:  but  that  his  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Stnibo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius) 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  to 
which  the  once  populous  jirovinces  of  Samnium, 
Apnlia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  his  day  reduced;  while 
Livy  confirms  his  statement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts nearer  Rome,  such  as  tbo  land  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vl  pp.  253, 
281;  Liv.  vi.  12.)  Pliny,  writing  under  Vespasian, 
speaks  of  the  "  latifundia"  as  having  been  "the  ruin 
of  Italy;'1  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  evil  was  afterwards  checked  in  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  adorned,  is  apt  to  convey 
a  notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  bard 
to  combine  with  that  of  a  declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  tliat  these  great  works  were 
in  many,  probably  in  most  instances,  erected  by  the 
munificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  vast  wealth  of  a  few  nobles  was 
so  far  from  being  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  very  flourishing  and  populous: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  tt» 
country  at  large ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
author  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modern  writers,  of  44  the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  "  (Ad- 
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and   investigated  by  Zumpt,  ubrr  den 
kr&rvlkenmg  im  AUerthum.  4 to.  Berlin, 
1841.) 

Gallia  Cisalptna,  including  Venetia  and  the  part 
d  Ligaria  N.  of  the  Apennines,  seems  to  have  been 
br  f*r  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  part  of 
Italy  under  the  Boman  empire.  Its  extraordinary 
natural  resources  had  been  brought  into  cultivation 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  were  still  unex- 
hausted :  nor  had  it  suffered  so  much  from  the  civil 
wars  wliich  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  would  appear  also  to  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  the  system  of  culti- 
vaiion  by  slave  labour  which  had  proved  so  ruinous 
to  the  more  southern  regions.  The  younger  Pliny, 
indeed,  mentions  that  his  estate  near  Oomum,  and  all 
tbo?e  in  it*  neighbourhood,  were  cultivated  wholly  by 
free  labourers.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19.)  In  the  Litter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  also,  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  court  at  Mediolanum  (which  continued 
from  the  time  of  Maximian  to  that  of  Honorius) 
must  have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  prosperity 
«  this  favoured  region.  But  when  the  Empire  was  , 
no  longer  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
against  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  it  was  on 
Northern  Italy  that  the  first  brunt  of  their  devas- 
:arions  naturally  fell;  and  the  numerous  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  plains  of  the  Padus  were  plundered 
in  succession  by  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 


VII.  Authorities. 
Considering  the  celebrity  of  Italy,  and  the  im- 
portance which  it  enjoyed,  not  only  under  the  Ro- 
mans bnt  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  facility 
rf  access  which  has  rendered  it  so  favourite  a  resort 
«f  travellers  in  modern  times,  it  seems  strange  that 
•or  knowledge  of  its  ancient  geography  should  be 
rt;H  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Lhs»  is  the  case.  The  first  disadvantage  under 
*hieh  we  labour  is,  that  our  ancient  authorities 
.fcemselves  are  far  from  being  as  copious  or  satis- 
factory as  might  be  expected.  The  account  given 
i«  Strabo,  though  marked  by  much  of  his  usual 
'sod  sens*  and  judgment,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
atnpie  or  detailed  to  meet  all  our  requirements.  He 
had  also  comparatively  little  interest  in,  and  was 
^ftFtably  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with, 
uve  early  history  of  Rime,  and  therefore  did  not 
are  to  notice,  or  inquire  after,  places  which  had 
fcjnred  in  that  history,  but  were  in  his  time  sunk 
icto  de«tay  or  oblivion.  Mela  dismisses  the  geo- 
graphy of  Italy  very  hastily,  as  being  too  well  known 
to  require  a  detailed  description  (ii.  4.  §  1):  while 
rlinj,  on  the  contrary,  apologises  for  passing  but 
t»htly  over  so  important  and  interesting  a  subject, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice 
(iii.  5.  s.  6).  His  enumeration  of  the  different 
regions  and  the  towns  they  contained  is  nevertheless 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  all  probability  based 
own  an :  hen  tic  materials-  But  he  almost  wholly 
ne/lects  the  physical  geography,  and  enumerates  the 
aland  town*  of  each  district  in  alphabetical  order, 
» that  his  mention  of  them  gives  us  no  assistance 
n  determining  their  position.  Ptolemy's  lists  of 
tames  are  far  less  authentic  and  trustworthy  than 
tbwe  of  Pliny ,-  and  the  positions  wliich  he  professes 
to  give  are  often  but  little  to  l>e  depended  on.  The 
Itineraries  afford  valnable  assistance,  and  perhaps 
thoe  a  no  country  for  which  they  are  more  useful 


and  trustworthy  guides;  but  they  fail  us  exactly 
where  we  are  the  moat  in  want  of  assistance, — in  the 
more  remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Italy,  or 
those  districts  which  in  the  latter  ages  of  the' Em- 
pire had  fallen  into  a  stato  of  decay  and  desolation. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  ancient  localities  is  unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  names,  which  have  often  been 
transmitted  almost  without  change  to  the  present 
day;  and  even  where  the  name  is  now  altered,  wo 
are  often  enabled  by  ecclesiastical  records  to  trace 
the  ancient  appellation  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  prove  both  the  fact  and  the  origin  of  its  altera- 
tion. In  numerous  instances  (such  as  Alctium, 
Sipontnm,  &c.)  an  ancient  church  alone  records  the 
existence  and  preserves  the  name  of  the  decayed 
city.  But  two  circumstances  must  guard  us  against 
too  hasty  an  inference  from  the  mere  evidence  of 
name:  the  one,  that  it  not  unfrequcntly  happened, 
during  the  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle  age*, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  town  would  mi- 
grate to  another  site,  whether  for  security  or  other 
reasons,  and  transfer  their  old  name  to  their  new 
abode.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
of  Abellixum,  Al'fidena,  &c,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  in  that  of  Capua.  Another  source 
of  occasional  error  is  that  the  present  appellations  of 
localities  are  sometimes  derived  from  erroneous  tra- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  or  even  from  the  misap- 
plication pf  ancient  names  by  local  writers  on  the 
first  revival  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  auxi- 
liaries in  the  determination  of  ancient  names  and 
localities,  that  of  inscriptions,  unfortunately  requires, 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  to  be  received  with  much  care 
and  caution.  The  perverted  ingennity  or  misguided 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  antiquarians 
frequently  led  them  either  to  fabricate  or  interpolate 
such  documents,  and  this  with  so  much  skill  and 
show  of  learning,  that  many  such  fictitious  or  apo- 
cryphal inscriptions  have  found  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  Grutcr,  Muratori,  and  Orelli,  and  have 
been  cited  in  succession  by  numerous  modern  writers. 
Mommsen  has  conferred  a  great  service  upon  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  by  subjecting  all 
the  recorded  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  a  searching  critical  inquiry,  and  dis- 
carding from  his  valuable  collection  (Inscriptione* 
Jtegni  Neapolitani  Latinac,  fol.  Lij».  1852)  all 
those  of  dubious  authenticity.  It  i.s  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  same  task  may  be  undertaken  for 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  comparative  geography  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Italy  had  more  or  less  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars  from  the  first  revival  of  learning  But  of  the 
general  works  on  the  snbjer t,  those  before  the  time  of 
Cluverius  may  be  regarded  more  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity than  as  of  much  real  u*e  to  the  student. 
Biondo  Flavio  (Blondus  Flavius)  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  has  left  us  a  complete  and  connected 
view  (»f  Italian  topography,  in  his  Italia  Ilhuirata 
(first  published  in  1474,  afterwards  with  his  other 
works  at  Basle,  in  1531  and  1559):  after  him 
came  Lcandro  Alberti,  whose  Docrizionc  di  lutta 
Italia  (Venice,  1551)  contains  some  valnable  no- 
tices. But  the  great  work  of  Cluverius  (Italia 
Antigua,  2  vols.  fol.  Liigd.  Bat.  1624)  altogether 
superseded  those  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  inquiries. 
Cluverius  has  not  only  brought  together,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence,  all  the  passages  of 
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ancient  authors  bearing  upon  his  subject,  but  he 
had  himself  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
noting  the  distances  and  observing  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
left  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  in  many  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  have  not  been  visited  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  Lucas  Holstenius,  tbe  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cluver,  who  had  also  visited  in  person 
nany  of  the  more  unfrequented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  left  us,  in  his  notes  on  Cluverius  (Adnotatiows 
ad  Cluverii  Italiam  Antiquum,  8vo»  Romae,  1666), 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particular  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  researches 
of  modern  travellers  in  Italy.  Not  a  single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  country  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinburne's  Travel*  in  the  Two  Siciiies  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Kcppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  (Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  4 to.  Lond.  1821 ;  Excursions 
in  the  Abruzzi  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustaces  well-known 
book  (Classical  Tour  through  Italy  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare  s  Classical  Tour,  intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  tbe  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis's 
recent  work  on  Etruria  (Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Etruscans,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  that  interesting  district  than  we  pos- 
sess concerning  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
Cell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Lond.  1834  ;  2nd  edit.  I  vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  tbe  more  elaborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  (Analisi  della  Carta  dei 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  from  the  personal  researches  of  the  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  of  Westphnl  on  the  same  subject  (Die  Romische 
Kampagne,  4to.  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  more  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  roads  throughout  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken's  MiUet  Italkn  (8va  Stuttgart, 
1843)  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it;  but  enters  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  tlte  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  In.»lituto  Archeologico  at  Rome  (first 
commenced  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  tho  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  particular  dis- 
tricts and  cities  in  Italy  are  innumerable.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a  blind  crc- 


*  It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
tr.e  present  work. 
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dulity,  or  still  blinder  partiality  to  the  native  city 
of  each  particular  author.  Even  on  those  points  cn 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
bo  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity,— it  must  too  often 
be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  general  remark  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  De  Situ  Japygiae  (8vo. 
Basel,  1551;  republished  by  Graevius  in  tbe  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Jtaliae,  vol.  ix.  part  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  on  Calabria  (the  modern  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lucania  (Barrius,  de 
AntiquiUUe  et  Situ  Calabriae,  foL  Romae,  1737; 
Antonini,  La  Lucania,  4to.  Naples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  are  of  far  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researches,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
found,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  the 
Abate  Romanelli  (Antica  Topografia  Istorica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  3  vols.  4to.  Naples,  1815),  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  still  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  tbe  "student  for  tbe 
part  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  followed 
Romanelli,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Cluverius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenius.  Mannert,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  comjwsed  his  Geographic 
von  Italien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  country  which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  inquiries  into  its  ancient  topography.  Reichard'a 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  reputation 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  of  Forbigcr  is  a 
valuable  index  of  references  both  to  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  but  aspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mers monography  of  the  Lake  Fucinua  (Der  Fu- 
ciner  See,  4to.  Berlin,  1 839)  may  be  mentioned  a* 
a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Italy.  Nie- 
buhr's  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his 
Vortrage  uber  Alte  Lander  u.  Vulker-kunde,  pp. 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [E.  H.  B.J 
ITA'LICA  ClraKiKO^  Strab.  iii.  p.  141;  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13;  'Iraki*!),  Appian,  /lisp.  38;  Stcph.  B. 
s.  v.),  a  Roman  city,  in  tho  country  of  the  Tur- 
dctani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis  (Seville),  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  (/tin.  AnU 
p.  413,  comp.  p.  432.)  It  was  founded  by  Scipio 
African  us,  on  tbe  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sancios,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  207),  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veterans;  whence  its  name, 
M  the  Italian  city."  It  had  the  rank  of  a  muni- 
cipium :  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  :  and  it  was  tho  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Tl  icodiisius 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.  (See  Diet  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  v.) 

•  Some  severe,  but  well  merited,  strictures  on 
this  work  are  contained  in  Nicbuhrk  Lectures  on 
Roman  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  xciv.  2d  edit). 
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Its  coins,  all  of  the  imperial  age,  bear  military 
emblems  which  attest  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  on 
same  of  tbem  is  the  title  julia  auoitsta.  The 
city  flourished  under  the  Goths,  and,  for  some  time, 
under  the  Moors,  who  preserved  the  old  name,  in  the 
furm  Taliba  or  Talca  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it,  and  migrated  to  Seville.  Hence,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  city  which  (although  far  more 
ancient,  see  Hisi'AUs)  became  thus  its  virtual 
successor,  Italica  received  the  name  of  Old  Seville 
(SeeUla  la  Vieja),  under  which  name  its  ruins  still 
exist  near  the  wretched  village  of  Santi  Ponce,  while 
the  surrounding  country  retains  the  ancient  name, 
los  compos  de  Talca,  The  chief  object  in  the  ruins 
is  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  in  good  preservation 
till  1774,  "  when  it  was  used  by  the  corporation  of 
SeriBe  for  river  dikes,  and  for  making  the  mad  to 
HadajozT  (Ford.)  Mr.  Ford  also  states,  that  "  on 
Dec  12,  1799,  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  was  dis- 
covered, which  a  poor  monk,  named  Jose  Moscoso, 
to  hi*  honour,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  the  usual  fate  in  Spain.  Didot,  in  1802, 
published  for  Laborde  a  splendid  folio,  with  en- 
gravings and  description  Now,  this  work  is 

all  that  remains,  for  the  soldiers  of  Soult  converted 
the  enclosure  into  a  goat- pen."  The  only  other 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  Italica  to  be  seen  above- 
ground  consists  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
La  Cata  de  lot  Bahos,  which  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  aqueduct  brought  by  Adrian  from  Tejada,  7 
leagues  distant.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  20;  BelL  .  IU  i.  53 ; 
GelL  Xoct  Act.  xv.  13  ;  On*,  v.  23  ;  Gcog.  Rav. ; 
Yhm,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  227,  foil. ;  Coins,  ap. 
Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  477 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  17,  SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  Sestini,  p.  61 ;  Eckhel, 
»ol  L  p.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372  ;  Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.] 

ITA'LICA.  [Corhnium.] 

1TANUM  PR.  [iTAJfus.] 

IT  ANUS  (Irayos,  Ptol.  Hi.  17.  §  4;  Steph.  B.: 
F.tk.  IrdVioi).  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
the  pnnnontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.)  In  Corouelli's  map  there  is  a  place 
called  Itagnia,  with  a  Paleokattron  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  probably  the  site  of  Itanus;  the 
potion  of  the  headland  must  be  looked  for  near 
Xaero  fume  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  426),  unless 
it  be  placed  further  N.  at  Capo  Salomon,  in  which 
eve  the  Grande*  islands  would  correspond  with  the 
Osuu  »nd  Lkuck  of  Pliny  (/.  c;  coin  p.  Mas.  Class. 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  303). 

According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  151),  the  Theraeans, 
*ben  founding  Cyreue,  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Corobius,  a  seller 
of  purple  at  Itanus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this 
city  present  the  type  of  a  woman  terminating  in 
">  tail  of  a  fish.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
type,  recalling  the  figure  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
roepled  with  the  trade  in  purple,  suggests  a  Phoe- 
origin.  [E.  B.  J  ] 
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1TABGCS.  [Ilajkjus.] 
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ITHACA  ('Ifla'mj:  Eth.  'IoW/enoj  and  'WaicSs: 
Ithaccnsis  and  Ithacus:  Thi&ki,  ©itbnj,  vulgarly; 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  by  a  simple  meta- 
thesis of  the  two  first  letters,  from  'loVfirn,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  correct  orthography  by  the  Ithacans 
themselves,  and  is  the  name  used  by  all  educated 
Greeks.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  chap,  xxii.)  This 
island,  so  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  fiat  off  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  is  separated  from  Cephallenia  by  a 
channel  about  3  or  4  miles  wide.  Its  name  is  said 
by  Eustathius  (ad  11  ii.  632)  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Ithacus,  mentioned  in  Od. 
xviii.  207.  Strabo  (x  2)  reckons  the  circumfe- 
rence of  Ithaca  at  only  80  stadia:  but  this  measure 
merit  is  very  short  of  the  truth;  its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  being  about  17  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  about  4  miles,  and  its  area  nearly  45  sq. 
miles.  The  island  may  be  described  as  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock,  divided  by  the  deep  and  wido 
Gulf  of  Mob  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  not  more  than  half-a-mile 
across,  and  on  which  stands  the  Paleocastro  of 
Aetos  (Aerot),  traditionally  known  as  the  "  CasUe 
of  Ulysses."  Ithaca  everywhere  rises  into  rupged 
bills,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anoge 
( 'Avuryri :  Ital  Anof),  in  the  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Nrimtos  of  Virgil  (,-ien.  iii. 
271)  and  the  Nfyuror  tlyoalfvWow  of  Homer  (Od. 
ix.  21).  Its  forests  have  now  disappeared;  and  this 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  in  the  present  as  in  Homers  age,  and 
why  the  island  no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fattened 
on  acorns  like  those  guarded  by  Eumaeus.  In  all  other 
points,  the  poet's  descriptions  (Od.  iv.  603,  seq.,  xiii. 
242,  seq.,  ix.  27,  seq.)  exhibit  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  island  as  it  now  appears,  the  general  aspect  being 
one  of  ruggedness  and  sterility,  rendered  striking  by 
the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  mountains  and 
cliffs,  indented  by  numerous  harbours  and  creeks 
(\tuiyts  vavopuoi,  Od.  xiii.  193).  The  climate  is 
healthy  (ayadij  KovporpdQos,  Od.  ix.  27).  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  applied  to 
Ithaca,  in  Od.  ix.  25,  26,  have  puzzled  all  the  com- 
mentators ancient  and  modern :  — 

a;'T  }j  8<  x&afxa\i)  iraymrtpraTV  fly  a\t  k  fir  at 
■wpbi  {txpov,  ai  Si  &ytv9t  irpht      T*  ?;» A:  rt. 

(Cf.  Nitzsch,  ad  he.;  also  Od.  x.  196.)  Strabo  (x. 
2)  gives  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation : 
he  supposes  that  by  the  epithet  x0aM«A*)  the  poet 
intended  to  express  how  Ithaca  lies  under,  as  it  were, 
the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Acamania;  while  by 
that  of  itav\nttprirr\  he  meant  to  denote  its  position 
at  the  extremity  of  the  group  of  inlands  formed  by 
Zacyntbus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For 
another  explanation,  see  Wordsworth,  Greece,  Pic- 
torial, «J'c,  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  divided  into  four  districts  (Ba6v, 
'Atr6%,  'Aeoryf/,  'Eforyrj,  i.  e.  Deep  Bay,  Eagle's  Clijf, 
Highland,  Outland);  and,  as  natural  causes  arc  likely 
to  produce  in  all  ages  similar  effects,  Leake  (/.  c.) 
thinks  it  probable,  from  the  peculiar  conformation  ot 
the  island,  that  the  four  divisions  of  the  present  day 
nearly  correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Heracleon, 
an  author  cited  by  Stcphanus  B.  (s.  v.  KpoKvKtioy). 
The  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  lost  by  a  defect 
in  the  text;  the  others  were  named  NeTum,  Crocy- 
leium,  and  Aegireus.  The  Aegilips  of  Homer  (//. 
ii.  633)  is  probably  the  same  with  Aegireus,  and  is 
placed  by  Lcako  at  the  modern  village  of  Anoge  ; 
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while  he  behcves  the  modern  capital  town  of  Bathy 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Crocylcia.  (IL  I.  c.)  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  (pp.  376,  4S3)  places  Aegilips  and 
Crocyleia  in  Leucas;  but  this  appears  inconsistent 
with  Homer  and  other  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Leake,  I  c.) 

Plutarch  (QuaetL  Grate.  43)  and  Stephanos  B. 
(«.  c.)  state  that  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomenae  or  Alalcoraenae, 
and  tliat  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appellation  upon  it 
from  bis  having  been  himself  born  near  Alalcomcnae 
in  Boeotia.  But  this  name  is  not  found  in  Homer; 
and  a  passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  on  the  isthmus  of  Aetos,  where  the  fortress 
and  royal  residence  of  the  Itbacan  chieftains  pro- 
bably stood,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion so  easily  accessible  to  the  sou  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  by  Leake 
(I.e.)  that  the  Homeric  capital  city  was  at  Polis,  a 
little  harbour  on  the  XW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  traced.  For  the 
poet  (Od.  iv.  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lying  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from 
Peloponnesus  at  Astoria,  "  a  small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Ithaca  aud  Samos  (Ccphalonia)" 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  Aa/radAioy, 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polis. 
'five  traditional  name  of  Polis  is  alone  a  strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  there,  was  tliat  which  Scylax  (in  Acar- 
nania),  and  still  more  especially  Ptolemy  (hi.  14), 
mentions  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
inland.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  h  woAi*,  or 
the  city,  was  among  the  Ithacans  the  most  common 
designation  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  Polis,  it  will  follow  that  Mt.  Neiutn, 
under  whieh  it  stood  C I0d«*f  'Tiroi^tow,  Od.  iii.  8 1 ), 
was  tbo  mountain  of  Exttge  (ItaL  EjcoI),  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  that  one  of  its 
snnnnits  was  the  Hcrmaean  bill  ('Ep/uoTor  \6<pot,  Od. 
xvi.  471)  from  which  Kumacus  saw  the  ship  of 
Telemachus  entering  the  harbour.  It  becomes  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  harbour  Rheithrum  ('Petfyw), 
which  was  "  under  Neium "  but  "  apart  from  the 
city  "  (iwr^i  woAnor,  Od.  i.  185),  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  neighbouring  bays  of  Affiles  or 
Frikes.  Near  the  village  of  }'-Xi)*jr  iikiv  bo  observed 
the  substructions  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a 
temple,  with  several  steps  and  niches  cut  in  the 
n>ek.  Those  remains  are  now  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  "  the  School  of  Homer." 

The  Homeric  "  Fountain  of  Arethusa  "  is  identi- 
fied with  a  copious  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
a  cliff  fronting  the  sea,  near  the  SE.  extremity  of 
Ithaca.  This  cliff  is  still  called  Korea  (K6p'^\ 
and  is,  doubtless,  that  alluded  to  at  Od.  xiii.  407, 
seq.,  xiv.  5,  seq.,  xiv.  398.  (See,  especially  on  this 
point,  Leake,  /.  c,  and  Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  seq.) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Ithnca 
is  the  Gulf  of  Mob,  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  portions;  and 
the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so- 
called  "Castle  of  Ulysses,"  placed,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Aetos,  on  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Here  may  be  traced  several  lines  of  inclosure,  testi- 
fying the  highest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them.  The  position 
of  several  gates  is  distinctly  marked ;  there  are  also 
traces  of  a  tower  and  of  two  Urge  subterranean  cis- 
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]  terns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spot  to  which  Cicero  (efc  Oral.  i.  44)  alludes  in 
praising  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses  — "ut  Ithacam 
illam  in  asperrimis  saxis  tanquatn  nidulam  affix  am 
aapientissimus  vir  immortal i tali  anteponeret."  The 
name  of  Aetos,  moreover,  recalls  the  striking  scene 
in  Od.  ii.  146,  !>ci~|.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  there 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tombs,  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  vases,  rings,  medals,  &c.  The 
coins  of  Ithaca  usually  hear  the  bead  of  Ulysses, 
with  the  pileus,  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legend 
'l$cu<»p;  the  reverse  exhibiting  a  cock,  an  emblem 
of  the  hero's  vigilance,  Athena,  his  tutelar  deity,  or 
other  devices  of  like  import.    (See  EckheL) 

The  Homeric  port  of  Phorcys  (Od.  xiii.  345)  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  small  creek  now 
called  Dfxia  (probably  because  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Bothy),  or  by  another 
creek  now  called  SJthmos,  both  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Molo.  (Leake,  L  c.)  At  a  cave  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Stephatias  or  Merovugli,  above 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
placed  the  "  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  the 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  brought  him  from  Scheria.  (Od.  xiii.  116, 
seq.)  Leake  (L  c.)  considers  this  to  be  "  the  only 
point  in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet's 
data." 

The  modern  capital  of  Ithaca  extends  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  houses  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  horso-Bhoe  port,  or  "  deep  "  (Bafts),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  often  mentioned  already.  After 
passing  through  similar  vicissitudes  to  those  of  its 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  a  population  exceeding  10,000  souls,  —  an 
industrious  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical  associations  is 
more  lively  or  more  pure;  for  Ithaca  is  indebted  for  no 
part  of  its  interest  to  the  rival  distinctions  of  modern 
annals,  —  so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occurring  in 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with 
reference  to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in  A.  d. 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursions  of  Corsairs;  and 
record  is  still  extant  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
Venetian  government  to  the  settlers  (probably  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece)  by  whom  it  was  ro peopled.  (Leake,  L  c; 
Bowen,  Ithaca  m  1850,  p.  1.) 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
tlte  island  still  called  Ithaca  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Ithaca.  Of  that  fact  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  in  its 
internal  features,  when  compared  with  the  Odys*ey. 
To  every  sceptic  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Athena 
to  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.  344),  — 

AAA*  Sryt  toi         'Iftbrnt  tto;  typa  wtwoftH}*. 

(The  arguments  on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  question 
have  been  collected  by  Volcker,  Homer.  Gtogr.  46 
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—74,  bat  they  have  been  successfully  confuted  by 
BtUile  von  Lihenstern,  Ueber  das  Homerische  Ithaca. 
The  fullest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
ire  Gell,  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca, 
London,  1807;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
24 — 55:  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  L  pp.  38 — 81 ; 
ifawen,  Ithaca  m  1850,  London,  1852.)  [G.  F.  B.] 
ITHACE'SIAE  INSULAE,  is  the  name  given  by 
Pliny  (iiL  7.  s.  13)  to  some  small  islets  opposite  to 
Vibo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium.  These  can  be 
no  other  than  some  mere  rocks  (too  small  to  be 
marked  on  ordinary  maps)  which  lie  just  opposite 
to  the  remains  of  Bwona,  in  the  Gol/o  di  Sta.  Eu- 
fmia,  and  on  which  some  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings (probably  connected  with  that  port)  were  still 
visible  in  the  days  of  Barrio.  (Barring,  de  Situ  Calabr. 
n.  13:  Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  57).         [E.  H.  B.] 

ITHO'ME  flAi/ti) :  Eth.  'Ihmirnx,  'lOuyuuos). 
I.  A  town  of  llistiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  described  by 
Homer  as  the  "  rocky  Ithome  *  Cieduv  KXwficucSto-au, 
IL  ii.  729 X  u  placed  by  Strabo  within  a  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  four  cities,  Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelin- 
naeum,  and  Gomphi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
bably ocenpied  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
the  summit  above  the  village  of  FandrL  Leak? 
observed,  near  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
»me  remains  of  a  very  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  consist- 
nig  of  a  few  large  masses  of  stone,  roughly  hewn  on 
the  outside,  but  accurately  joined  to  one  another 
without  cement.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  510.) 

2.  A  mountain  fortress  in  Messenia,  where  the 
MoBenians  long  maintained  themselves  against  the 
Spartans  in  the  First  Messenian  War.  It  was  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Meseene,  when  this  city  was 
founded  by  Epaininondas.    For  details,  see  Mks- 

lTHCRIA  flfapfa),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
Acbeloos,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  Conope.  It 
*as  aituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  and  was 
fttroogly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art  It  was 
Uken  by  Philip  V.,  and  levelled  to  the  ground, 
B-c.  219.    (Pol.  iv.  64.) 

1T1UM  PROMONTOTHUM,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
fa  9.  §  l)in  Celtogalatia  Belgica.  After  the  months 
the  Seine,  he  mentions  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phru- 
d«  [Fbudis],  Icinm  (*Ia*iov  fapov),  and  then  Ge- 
Rfucum  {TitaoptaKO*  iwiwttop),  which  is  Boulogne. 
One  of  the  old  Latin  versions  of  Ptolemy  has  Itium 
Fromoctoriom,  and  others  may  have  it  too.  He  places 
GeaorUcom  and  Itium  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
kiom  due  west  of  Gesoriacum.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
for,  Itium  being  Cap  Grisnez,  the  relative  po- 
EitMi  of  the  two  places  is  north  and  south,  instead 
'<  east  and  west.  There  is  no  promontory  on  this 
part  of  the  French  coast  north  or  south  of  Boulogne 
<v*pt  Grisnez,  at  which  point  the  coast  changes  its 
direction  from  south  to  north,  and  runs  in  a  general 
EXE.  direction  to  Calais,  Gravehncs,  and  Dun- 
^"jse.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  is  a  groat 
""•take  in  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
1  '-  nutne  position  ot  vesoriacuin  anu  ilium. 
Cop  Grisnez  is  a  chalk  cliff,  the  termination  on  the 
f1**  rf  the  chalk  hills  which  cross  the  department 
tf/ot  de  Calais.  The  chalk  cliff*  extend  a  few 
oile*  on  each  aide  of  Cap  Grisncz,  and  are  clearly 
*<**  from  the  English  coast  on  a  fine  day.  This 
u  th-  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  the 
<Wwte  coast  of  Kent.  [G.  L.] 

ITIUS  PORTUS  (to  *1tiok,  Strab.  p.  199). 

•  was  preparing  for  Ids  second  British  ex-  ' 
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pedition  (b.  c  54),  he  says  (B.  G.  v.  2)  that  he  or- 
dered his  forces  to  meet  at  u  Port  us  Itius,  from  which 
port  he  had  found  that  there  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  to  Britannia, — about  30,000  passus." 
In  his  first  expedition,  B.  c.  55,  he  says  that  he 
marched,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia was  the  shortest  (B.  G.  iv.  21)  ;  but  he  does 
not  name  the  port  from  which  ho  sailed  in  his  first 
expedition  ;  and  this  is  an  omission  which  a  man 
can  easily  understand  who  has  formed  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a  plain  conclu- 
sion, from  Caesar's  words  (v.  2)  that  he  sailed  from 
the  Itius  on  his  first  expedition  ;  for  be  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (iv.  21)  ;  and  he  made  a  good  pos- 
sage  (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  book  he  gives  the  distance 
from  the  Itius  to  the  British  coast,  but  not  in  the 
fourth  book ;  and  we  conclude  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  bis  first  voyage.  Drumann  (6'c- 
schichte  Boms,  voL  iiL  p.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caesar  did 
not  sail  from  Itius  on  his  first  voyage.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a  good  passage 
on  bis  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  bad  sailed,  he  chose  to  try  a 
different  passage  the  second  tune,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenient 
(commodia.'umnm).  Yet  he  landed  at  the  same  place 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ;  and  be  hod 
ascertained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  he 
says,  that  this  was  the  best  landing-place.  So  Dru- 
mann, in  bis  way,  may  prove,  if  he  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  same  place  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  Portus  Itius  was  near  the  Promontorium  Itium ; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is,  that  Portua 
Itius  is  \\'u.iatU  or  Witsand,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cap 
Grisnez.  The  critics  have  fixed  Portus  Itius  at  va- 
rious places ;  but  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guesses,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  that 
Itius  is  Gesoriacum  ox  Boulogne.  But  the  namo 
Gesoriacum  is  not  Itius,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  supposition.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
Boulogne  is,  that  it  was  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  Romans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mo. 
rini.  Gesoriacum  was  the  best  spot  that  the  Romans 
could  choose  for  a  regular  place  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  site  of  a  town  and  a  fortified 
place,  and  has  a  small  river.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  chief  Roman  position  on  this  part  of  the  French 
coast  [Gesoriacum.] 

The  distance  of  Portus  Itius  from  the  nearest  port 
of  Britannia,  30  M.P.,  is  too  much.  It  seems  to  be 
a  just  conclusion,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  distance 
from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore  that  he  esti- 
mated it  either  to  the  cliffs  about  the  South  Foreland, 
where  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  (for  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  here)  further 
along  the  coast,  where  be  landed.  It  is  certain  that 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  clifis  between  Folkestone  and  Walmer.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  went  from  bis  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwards  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgaie  or  Wythe.  This  matter  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  Itius,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here ;  but 
the  writer  maintains  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  Deal.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  question,  which 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
•  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  pas- 
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sage  in  the  fifth  book  (v.  8),  in  which  Caesar  describes 
his  second  voyage,  shows  very  clearly  where  he  landed. 
He  sailed  from  Tortus  Itius,  on  his  second  expedition, 
at  sunset,  with  a  wind  about* SW.  by  W. ;  about  mid- 
night the  wind  failed  him,  ho  could  not  keep  his 
course,  and.  being  carried  too  far  by  the  tide,  at  day- 
break, when  he  looked  about  him,  he  saw  Britannia 
on  his  left  hand  behind  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  change  of  the  tide,  he  used  his  oars  to  reach 
44  that  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  found  in  the 
previous  summer  that  there  was  the  best  landing." 
lie  had  been  carried  a  few  miles  past  the  Cantium 
Tromontorium,  or  North  Foreland  but  not  out  of 
eight,  and  he  could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  beach 
at  Ileal.  There  are  many  argument*  to  show  that 
Deal  was  Caesar's  landing-place,  as  it  was  for  the 
Romans  under  the  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong 
place  of  Rutupiae  {Richborough),  on  the  Stow,  near 
Sandwich. 

D'Anville  makes  out  Caesars  distance  of  30  M.T. 
thus.  He  reckons  22  or  24  M.  T.,  at  most,  from 
Tortus  Itius  to  the  English  cliffs,  and  8  miles 
from  his  anchorage  under  the  cliffs  to  his  landing- 
place  make  up  30.  Terhaps  Caesar  means  to 
estimate  the  whole  distance  that  he  sailed  to  his  land- 
ing place  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  Ida  estimate  of  "  about 
30  Roman  miles"  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
M  near  as  we  can  expect  Strabo  (p.  199)  makes 
the  distance  320  stadia,  or  only  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  Eustathius  on  Dionysius  Teriegetes  (v.  566), 
who  cither  found  300  in  his  copy  of  Strabo,  or  made 
a  mistake  about  the  number;  for  he  derived  his  in- 
formation about  Caesar's  passage  only  from  Strabo. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  Strabo  mentions  two 
expeditions  of  Caesar,  and  only  one  port  of  embark- 
ation, the  Itius.  He  understood  Caesar  in  the  same 
way  as  all  people  will  do  who  can  draw  a  conclusion 
from  premises.  But  even  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 
distance  from  Wissant  to  the  British  coast,  if  we 
reckon  8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile  ;  but  there  is 
good  reason,  as  D'Anville  says,  for  making  10  stadia 
to  the  mile  here  Tliny  gives  the  distance  from 
Boulogne  to  Britannia,  that  is,  we  must  assume,  to 
the  usual  landing  place,  Rutupiae,  at  50  M.  T.,  which 
is  too  much  :  but  it  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
he  could  not  suppose  Boulogne  to  be  Caesar's  place  of 
embarkation. 

Caesar  mentions  another  port  near  Itius.  He  calls 
it  the  Ulterior  Tortus  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  or  Superior, 
and  it  was  8  M.T.  from  Itius.  We  might  assume 
from  the  terra  Ulterior,  which  has  reference  to  Itius, 
that  this  port  was  further  to  the  north  and  cast  than 
Itius  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  what  he  says  of  the 
wind.  For  the  wind  which  carried  him  to  Britannia 
on  his  first  expedition,  his  direct  course  being  nearly 
north,  prevented  the  ships  at  the  Ulterior  Tortus  from 
oming  to  the  place  where  Caesar  embarked  (iv.  23). 
The  Ulterior,  or  Superior,  Tortus  is  between  Wissant 
and  Calais,  and  may  be  Sangatte.  Calais  is  too  far 
off.  When  Caesar  was  returning  from  his  first  expe- 
dition (iv.  36,  37)  two  transport  ships  could  not 
make  the  same  portus — the  Itius  and  the  Ulterior  or 
Superior — that  the  rest  of  the  ships  did,  but  were 
carried  a  little  lower  down  (paulo  infra),  that  is, 
further  south,  which  we  know  to  be  Caesar's  mean- 
ing by  comparing  this  with  another  passage  (iv. 
28).  Caesar  docs  not  say  that  these  two  ships 
landed  at  a  "portus,"  as  Ukert  supposes  (u'a/fcn, 
p.  554),  who  makes  a  port  unknown  to  Caesar,  and 
gives  it  the  name  "  Inferior." 

Du  Cange,  Camden,  and  others,  correctly  took 


Tortus  Itius  to  be  Witsand.  Besides  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  Du  Cange  and  Gibson  have  shown 


MAI*  ILLUSTRATING  THE  TOSITIOK  OF  POKTLS 
ITILB. 

A.  A.  Strait  of  Dover,  or  Pas  de  Calais.  I.  Portui 
Itiut  (IViuant).  2.  Ilium  Pr.  (Cap.  Grisnex).  3.  Oe- 
•oriacum,  afterwards  Uononla  (liovtofine).  4.  Caiait. 
5.  Sandgote.  G.  Portus  Dubrif  ( Dvrrr).  7.  Rutupiar 
(Richborough).  H.  River  Stour. '  9.  Cantium  Pr.  (A'orrA 
Foreland).    10.  Regulbtum  (lieculver). 

that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writers  who  mention 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  St.  Edward,  into 
England,  one  calls  Wissant  Tortus  Iccius,  and  the 
other  Tortus  Wisanti.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
Wissant  means  *  white  sand,"  and  accordingly  the 
promontory  Itium  would  be  the  White,  a  very  eood 
name  for  it  But  the  word  "  white,"  and  its  various 
forms,  is  Teutonic,  and  not  a  Celtic  word,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows ;  and  the  word  "  Itius"  existed  in  Cae- 
sar's time  on  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  a  Celtic  {irople, 
where  we  do  not  expect  to  see  a  Teutonic  name. 

Wusant  "as  known  to  the  Romans,  for  there  are 
traces  of  a  road  from  it  to  Tarucnna  (Therovenar). 
It  is  no  port  now,  and  never  was  a  port  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  it  was  very  well  suited  for  Caesar  to  draw 
his  ships  up  on  the  beach,  as  he  did  when  he  landed 
in  England  ;  for  Wissant  is  a  wide,  sheltered,  sandy 
bay.  Kroissart  speaks  of  Wissant  as  a  large  town 
in  1346. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Caesar's  voy- 
ages.   The  first  and  the  best  attempt  to  explain  it, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  some  mistakes,  is  Dr.  Hal- 
ley's,  of  which  an  exposition  is  given  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  xiii.,  by  G.  Long.    D'Anville,  with  hi* 
usual  judgment,  saw  that  Itius  must  ho  Wisxtnt.  bur 
he  supposed  that  Cuesar  landed  at  I/ythe,  south  of 
Dover.  Walckenaer  ( Ge'og.  des  Gaules,  vol.  L  pp. 44S, 
452)  has  some  remarks  on  Itius,  which  he  take-  to 
be  Wissant;  and  there  are  remarks  on  Tortus  Itius 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September.  1846,  Nv 
H.  L.  Long,  Esq.   Terhaps  the  latest  examination  of 
the  matter  is  in  G.  Long's  edition  of  Caesar,  Note  o«* 
Caesar's  British  F.xj>ediHons,  pp.  248 — 257.  Wluafc 
the  later  German  geographers  and  critics,  Ukert  at  ul 
others,  have  said  of  these  voyages  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  [G.  L] 


...  „. 
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HON  or  ITO'NUS  (*Ir«isHoin.;''lTaivoj,Strab.), 
a  tows  of  Phthiotis  in  The&saly,  called  by  Homer 
"mother  of  flocks  "  (/I  ii.  696),  was  situated  60 
stadia  from  Alns,  upon  the  river  Cuarius  or  Coraliua, 
ud  above  the  Crocian  plain.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435.) 
Leake  supposes  the  Kkolo  to  be  the  Caarius,  and 
places  I  tonus  near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  mountains  ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  Iton  pos- 
sessed s  portion  of  the  pastoral  highlands  of  Othrys, 
the  epithet  "  mother  of  flocks  "  appears  to  have  been 
veil  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  356,  357.)  Iton  had  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Atbrna,  whose  worship,  under  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Athena,  was  carried  by  the  Boeotians,  when 
tber  were  expelled  from  Thessaly,  into  the  country 
named  after  them.  (Strab.  U;  Steph.  B.  $. «.; 
Apoilod.  iL  7.  §  7.;  Appollon.  i.  551,  with  SchoL; 
CaJlim.  Hymn,  in  Ctr.  74.;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§  13,  ix.  34.  §  1,  x.  1.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.) 

ITO'NE  CItwkij),  a  town  in  Lydia  of  unknown 
site.  (Dionys.  Per.  465;  Steph.  B.  t.  ».)   [L.  S.] 

1TUCCI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  or  ITUCI  (Coins; 
Trwrn,  Appian,  Bisp.  66,  68),  a  city  in  tlie  W.  of 
HUpania  Baetica.     Under  the  Romans,  it  iris  a 

tad  it  belonged  to  the  conrentus  of  Hispalis.  Its 
wahable  she,  in  the  opinion  of  Ukert,  was  between 
Marias  and  Espejo,  near  Valentuela.  (Ukert,  vol. 
a.  pt  1 .  p.  369  ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Etp. 
t«L  n.  p.  487;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  SuppL  vol  i. 
p.  32 ;  Sestini,  p.  63 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [P.  S.] 
ITUXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  i)  as  an  aestuaxy  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Moricambe  aestuary  =  Morecambe  Bay.  This 
deifies  it  with  the  Soltcay  Firth,    [R.  G.  L.] 

ITURAEA  Clrovpoia),  a  district  in  the  NE.  of 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755 ;  Plin.  v.  19),  which, 
riti  Tncbonitis,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 
(A  Luke,  iii.  1  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  §  1.) 
Tie  name  is  so  looeely  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
tilt  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
Ut  it  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  traversed  by  a  line 
inwa  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  It 
**s  s  mountainous  district,  and  full  of  caverns 
(Strab.  I.e.):  the  inhabitants, a  wild  race  (Cic PhUAi. 
24),  favoured  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
■we  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  traders  from  Da- 
aascus  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  756),  and  were  famed  as 
when.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  448  ;  Lucan.vii.  230, 514.) 
At  an  early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
■ktar  ( 1  Chron.  v.  1 9 ;  'Iroupeubt,  LXX.),  whose  name 
»  connected  with  that  of  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael. 
(I  Ckrm.  I  31.)  The  I  turacans— either  the  de- 
THkitnts  of  the  original  possessor,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  new  comers,  who  had  occupied  this 
district  after  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
— **re  eventually  subdued  by  king  Aristobulus,  B.C. 
100.  who  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
newporated  them  in  his  dominions.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
^  U.  §  3.)  The  mountain  district  was  in  the 
fcaodt  of  Ptolemaeus,  tetrarch  of  Chalcis  (Strab.  xvi. 
P-*53);  but  when  Pompeiua  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
*b  ceded  to  the  Romans  (Appian.  MUhr.  106), 
tbntcb  probably  it  retained  a  certain  amount  of 
under  native  vassal  princes :  M.  An- 
a  heavy  tribute  upon  iL  (Appian, 
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&  C.  r.  7.)  Finally,  under  Claudius,  it  became 
put  of  the  province  of  Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23 ; 
k»  Ca^  lix.  1 2.)  The  district  ELDjedur,  to  the 
&  d  Herman  (Djebel-etli-Schcikh),  and  lying  W.  of 
&  Badj  road,  which  according  to  Burckhardt 


(Trac.  p.  286)  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited 
villages,  comprehended  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Ituraea.  (Miinter,  de  Keb.  Jturaeor. 
Havn.  1824  ;  comp.  Winer,  Realwdrterbuch,  $.  r. ; 
Ktter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pt,  iL  pp.  354—357, 
899.)  [E.B.J.] 

ITUBISSA.  [Turmsa.] 

ITYCA.  [Itucci.J 

ITYS>  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  1)  as  a  river  lying  north  of  the  Epidian  promon- 
tory (MuU  of  Cantyre),  with  the  river  Longus  be- 
tween. As  this  latter  =  IakH  Lmnhe,  the  Ityt  in 
probably  the  Sound  of  Sieat,  between  the  /tie  of 
Skye  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Monumenta  Bri- 
tannica  we  have  Loch  Torridon,  Loch  lhtich,  Loch 
Eu.  [R.  G.  L.1 

JUDAEA.    [  P  AUUEBTOt  A.  3 

JUDAH.  [Palaestuia.1 
IVERNIA.  [Ieknic] 

IVERN1S  £\ov*p*lt\  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  10)  as  one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  Rhigia,  Rhaeba,  Laberus,  Macolicum,  auother 
Rhaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunum  ha*  been  identified 
with  Down,  and  Macolicum  with  M allow,  on  the 
strength  of  the  names.  Laberua,  on  similar  but  less 
satisfactory  ground,  =  Kil  &itr  in  West  Meath. 
Ivernus  is  identified  by  O'Connor  with  Lhm-ktron, 
on  the  Kenmare  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  has  been  done  are  unstated.         f  R.  G.  L.1 

IVIA  or  JUVLA.  [Gallakcia.] 

JULIA  CONSTANTIA.  [Osskt.1 

JULIA  FIDENTIA.  [Ulia.] 

JULIA  JOZA  Clovkla  'lofa),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gades  and  Bclon. 
colonized  by  a  population  of  Romans  mixed  with  the 
removed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zclia,  near  Tingis, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Straits.  Thus  far  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  140) :  later  writers  speak  of  a  place  named 
Julia  TRANst>ccTA,or  simply  Transijucta  (Iou- 
A/a  TpavaSovKra,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Msrcian.  Heracl. 
p.  39 ;  Geog.  Rav.),  E.  of  Mellaria;  and  coins  are 
extant  with  the  epigraph  juija  tis  a  duct  a  (Florej:, 
Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  ii.  p.  596,  Ftp.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  50 ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  26,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  45  ; 
Sestini,  Med.  ftp.  p.  90  ;  Mum.  Goth. ;  Eckhel. 
vol.  L  pp.  29 — 31).  Mela  does  not  meution  the 
place  by  either  of  these  names  ;  but,  after  speaking 
of  Carteia,  he  adds  the  following  remarkable  words: 
et  quam  trantvecti  ex  Africa  Phoenicet  habitant, 
atqm  unde  not  tumns,  Tingentera.  (Mela,  ii.  6.) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  these  statements 
refer  to  the  same  place ;  nay,  the  very  names  are 
identical,  Trantducta  being  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Joza  (from  rt¥\  egrttsut  ear) 
used  by  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  city.  Its  site  must  hare  been  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the  European  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-most  point  of  the  pen- 
insula, (Mim.  de  rAcad.  dee  Inter,  p.  103  ;  Philot. 
Tram.  xxx.  p.  919;  Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  Ftp. 
Anc.  p.  229 ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  344.)         [P.  S.J 

JULIA  LIBYCA.  [Ckkrktaiu.] 

JULIA  MYRT1L1S.  [Mybtilis.] 

JULIA  ROMULA.  [Hispaus.] 

JULIA  TRANSDUCTA.   [Juua  Joxa.] 

JULIA  VICTRIX.  [Takraco.] 

JULIACUM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica.  In  tho 
Antonine  Itin.  a  road  runs  from  Castellum  (Catael) 
through  Tongern  to  Juliacum,  and  thence  to  Co- 
lonia  (Cologne).  Juliacum  is  18  leagues  from  Co. 
louia.    Another  road  runs  from  Colon ia  Trajana  to 
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.Ttili.irum,  and  from  Juliaeum  through  Tiberiarum 
to  Cologne.  On  this  road  also  Juliaeum  is  placed 
18  leagues  from  Cologne.  Juliaeum  is  Juliert,  or 
Julick,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  on  the  river  Roar,  on 
the  carriage  road  from  Cologne  to  Aix-to-Chajx>lle. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the  Roman 
name  Juli-,  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Joliacum  and  Colonia  a  place  Ti- 
beriacum  (Berckein  or  Berghtn).  Acwn  is  a 
common  ending  of  the  names  of  towns  in  Knrth 
Gallia.  [G.  L.J 

JULIANOTOLIS  ClovtoayobmXts),  a  town  in 
Lydia  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Hierocles  (p.  670),  according  to  whom  it  was  situ- 
ated close  to  Maeonia,  and  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Tmolua,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Tralle*.  (Comp.  Plln.  v.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

JULIAS.  [Beth  said  a.] 

JULICBONA  ('lovKuiiora),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  is  the  city  of  the  Caleti,  or  Caleitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  §  5),  who  occupied  the 
Pays  de  Coax.  [Calbti.]  The  place  is  LiUebone, 
on  the  little  river  Bolhec,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Havre  and  Candebec,  in  the  present 
department  of  Seme  Jnferieuse,  The  Itins.  show 
several  roads  from  Juliobona;  one  to  Rotomagus 
(Rotten),  through  Breviodurum ;  and  another  through 
Brcviodurnm  to  Noviomagus  (Lisieux),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Juliobona  to  the 
west  terminated  at  Carocotinum.  [Cabocotiudji.] 
The  place  has  the  name  Juliabona  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqueror,  had  a  castle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Juliobona  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
a  word  formed  by  a  Roman  prefix  (Julio)  and  a 
Celtic  termination  (Bona),  like  Augti&tobona,  Julio- 
magns.  The  word  Divona  or  Bibona  [Dtvona]  lias 
the  same  termination.  It  appears  from  a  middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D'Anville  (Notice,  <fc.,  Julio- 
bona), that  the  place  was  then  called  Illebona,  from 
which  the  modern  name  LUlebonne  has  come  by 
prefixing  the  article;  as  the  river  Oltia  in  the  south 
of  France  lias  become  LOU,  and  Lot. 

The  name  Juliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  1Mb- bonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  town.  A  Roman 
theatre,  tombs,  modals,  and  antiquities,  have  been 
discovered.  [G.  L.] 

JULIOBRI'GA  (lovXiMprya),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  iu  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  belonging 
to  the  couventus  of  Clunia,  stood  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ebro,  on  the  eminence  of  Retortillo,  S.  of  Reg- 
Horn.  Five  b tones  still  mark  the  bounds  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  had 
its  port,  named  Portus  Victoriae  Juliobrigensium, 
at  Santomta.  (Plin.  UL  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34  ;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  51;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  354 ;  Morales, 
A  ntig.  p.  68  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  4 1 7 ;  Cantabr. 
p.  64  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  443.)         [P.  S.] 

JULIOMAGUS  (1ovKt6fueyos),  a  town  of  the 
Andecavi,  in  Gallia  Lugdunemds,  and  their  capital. 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  8.)  It  is  named  Juliomagus  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a  capital.  It  is  now  Angers. 
[Andecavi.]  [G.  L.] 

JUL10T0LIS.    [Gordium  and  Taksus.] 

JULIOTOLIS  AEGYPTI.  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26) 
alone  among  ancient  geographers  mentions  tlu.s  place 
among  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt,  From  the  silence 
of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  its  recent  origin. 


JURCAE. 

to  Pliny,  Juliopolis  stood  about  20  miles  distant 
from  Alexandre ia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  which 
connected  that  city  with  the  Canonic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Some  geographers  suppose  Juliopolis  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Nicopohs,  or  the  City  of  Victory, 
founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  B.  c.  29,  partly  to 
commemorate  his  reduction  of  Aegypt  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  partly  to  punish  the  Alexandrians  for 
their  adherence  to  Cleopatra  and  M.  Antooius. 
Mannert,  on  the  contrary  (x.  L  p.  626),  believes 
Juliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  suburb  of  Alex- 
andria which  Strabo  (xviL  p.  795)  calls  Eleuri*. 
At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  proceeding  up  the  river, 
took  in  cargoes  and  passengers.  [W.  B.  D.} 
IU'LIS.  [Ceos.] 

JU'LIUM  CA'RNICUMClotfAist'  Kdfruca^Ptol: 
ZiqUo),  a  town  of  the  Cami,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which,  from  its  name,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  either  by 
Julius  Caesar,  or  in  his  honour  by  Augustus.  If 
Paul  us  Diaoonus  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  foun- 
dation of  Forum  Julii  to  the  dictator  himself  (P. 
Disc.  Hi*.  Lang.  ii.  14),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Julium  Carnicum  dates  from  the  same  period:  but 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Noricum 
(viii.  7.  §  4),  in  another  more  correctly  as  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum  and  Italy  (jirra^b  ttji 
'IroAfcf  mal  Nupjxou,  ii.  13.  §  4).  But  Pliny  ex- 
pressly includes  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and 
the  tenth  region  of  Italy  ("  Julienses  Carnorum,"  iu. 
19.  s.  23),  and  its  position  on  the  &  ride  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  considered  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  219),  which  places  it  60  M.  P.,  from 
Aquileia,  on  the  road  leading  nearly  due  N.  from 
that  city  over  the  Julian  Alps.  The  first  stage  on 
this  road,  "  Ad  Tricesimum,"  still  retains  the  name 
of  Trigesimo,  and  the  site  of  Julium  Carnicum  is 
marked  by  the  village  of  Zuglio  (where  some  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered),  in  a  side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  Taglianiento,  about  4  miles  above 
Tohivezzo.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  Monte 
di  Sta.  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  now  prac- 
ticable only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  given  in  the  Itinerary,  and  therefore 
probably  a  frequented  pass  under  the  Romans 
[Alpes,  p.  110,  No.  7 J :  but  the  inscription  on 
the  faith  of  which  the  construction  of  this  road  has 
been  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
(Cluver.  Ital  p.  200.)  [E.  EL  B.] 

JUNCARIA,  JUNCARTUS  CAMPUS.  [Ix- 

DIOETE8.] 

JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Fortciiatae  lira.] 
JURA  [Uelvetti  ;  Galua,  p.  951.] 
JURCAE  ("Ivpiccu),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22)  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  Thyasagetae, 
who  lay  beyond  the  Budini,  who  lay  beyond  the 
Sauromatae  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  Lower  Tanals. 
Their  country  was  well-wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  portion  of 
the  lower  UroJian  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  preseut 
jiorauuts,  i  siu-rtmiss,  j  *ntti<iJtit$,  ot  wmcu  iney 
were  the  most  southern  portion.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  from  the  root  -4r-  (as  in  £  brain*  and 
Carin-tkia)  =  border,  or  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Slavonic  population  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic  name  Marcomasmi  =  March- 
men.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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JUSTINIA'NA.  [Cartilaoo  :  ILttmux itvh] 
JUSTINIAUA  PRIMA.  [Scufi.] 
JUSTWIANOTOLIS.  1.  A  city  in  Epeirus, 
formerly  oiled  Hadrianopolis.  [IIadriakopolis.] 
i.  The  later  name  of  Hadrnmetnm  in  Africa. 
[Hadbvxktuv.] 

JLTHUNGI  ('Iooftwyyoi),  a  German  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They  are 
described  by  some  ancient  writers  as  a  part  of  the 
Akmanni  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  6);  but  they  belonged 
more  probably  to  the  Gothic  race  :  even  their  name 
teems  to  be  only  another  form  for  Gothi  or  Gothoncs. 
(Ambros.  EpisL  20.)  Dcxippns,  from  whom  we 
leam  most  about  their  history,  calls  them  a  Scythian 
tribe,  which,  however,  clearly  means  that  they  were 
Goths. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anreb'an  the  Juthungi 
inra>ied  Italy,  and,  lieintf  defeated,  they  sued  for 
pace,  bat  were  obliged  to  return  without  having 
effected  their  purpose  :  afterwards  they  made  prepa- 
rations for  another  invasion.  (Dexip.  pp.  11, 12,  18, 
19,  SI,  ed.  Niebobr  and  Bekker.)  In  these  wans, 
Wver,  they never  appeared  alone,  bat  always  in 

or  Goths.  (See  Eisensclimidt,  de  Origme  Ostro- 
pithonm  et  Visigothorun,  p.  26;  Latham,  Tacit. 
GtrtL,  Epileg.  p.  cxiii.)  [L.  S.] 

JUTTAU  ('Ircfv,  LXX),  a  town  of  Judah  (Josh. 
it.  55),  appropriated  to  the  priests;  accord i ag  to 
Eosehius  (OnomasL  t.  v.  IctyoV)  it  was  18  M.  P. 
from  Eleatheropolis.  Beland  (Palaest.  p.  870) 
SRppnws  this  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zacharias 
»nd  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist, — the  wdAit  'lovta  of  Lake,  L  39,  being  so 
written,  by  a  corruption  or  from  a  softer  pronun- 
ciation, instead  of  wAAif  'Iooro.  The  modern  Yutia, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indications  of  old  remains,  preserves  the  ancient 
name.  (Robinson.  Bib.  Re*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  195, 
618 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pt  L  pp.  638,  641 ; 
Wiser,  nr.)  [E.B.J.] 

JUVAVUM,  JUVA'VIA,  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Ncricum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ivarus. 
It  is  the  modern  city  of  Salzburg,  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slope  of  a  ranpe 
of  i  high  mountain.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 
>ri prions  :  one  of  which  (Orelli,  no.  49fi)  describes 
the  plate  ss  a  colony  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ; 
tat  its  genuineness  is  disputed.  (Orelli,  hiscript. 
vA  L  p,  138.)  Juvavium  was  the  bead-quarters  of 
tbe  fifth  cohort  of  the  first  legion  (NotiL  Jmper.) 
sad  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  resi- 
■iaxe  of  the  native  kings  of  Noricum.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ueruli ;  but  was  restored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
r*etory,  and  still  contains  many  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity,  especially  mosaics.  (Com p.  Orelli,  In- 
trripL  nos.  496,  497;  Itm.  Ant  p.  235,  where  it 
bars  the  erroneous  name  of  Jovavia  ;  Eugipp.  Fit 
&  Satr.  13,  24,  where  it  is  called  Iopia  ;  ViL  S. 
AeKrh',  ap.  Basnage,  torn.  iiL  pt  2.  p.  273  ;  Egin- 
hard,  VU,  Coroli  M.  33;  Juvavia,  oder NacJtric/ittn 
r«et  Zattande  der  Gegenden  und  Stadt  Juvavia, 
S»hborg,1784,  foL)  [L.S.] 

K. 

KADESH(Ko»4T,LXX),orKADESH-BARNEA, 
>  ate  on  the  SE.  of  Palestine,  with  a  fountain,  En* 
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MisurAT  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14),  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  xxxii.  8),  and  the  point  from 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (Sum.  xiii.  xiv.  40 — 45, 
xxi.  I — 3;  DeuL  L  41 — 44;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17.) 
The  supposition  that  the  Kadesh- Barnea,  to  which 
the  Israelites  first  came,  is  different  from  the 
I  Kadcsh-Mcribah,  which  formed  their  later  encamp- 
ment, where  the  wants  of  the  people  were  mira- 
culously supplied  from  the  smitten  rock  (JVuwt.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name,  the  first 
Kadesh  and  its  localities  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  'Aim  Kddes  or  Kudes,  lying  to  tbe  E.  of 
the  highest  part  of  Djebel  I/alal,  towards  its  N. 
extremity,  about  12  miles  from  Moildhhi  Hadjar. 
(Beer-lahai-roi,  Gen.  zvi.  14),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  KkaUua  (Chexil,  Josh.  xv.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol  i.  App.  pp.  466—468)  with  tbe  rock 
struck  by  Moses. 

The  second  Kadesh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a  view  of  passing  through  tbe  land  of  Edam, 
coincides  better  with  the  more  easterly  position  of 
'Am-el-\Veibeh  which  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii  pp.  582,  610,  622)  has  assigned  to  it 
(corap.  Kitto,  Scripture  Lands,  p.  82>  Ritter 
(Erdhmde,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1077 — 1089),  who  refers 
to  the  Latest  discoveries  in  this  district,  does  not 
determine  whether  one  Kadesh  would  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.       f  E.  B.  J.  j 

KADMONITES  (Krinwraibi,  LXX),  a  nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
land  (Gen.  xv.  19).  The  name  Bcni-Kedem,  "  chil- 
dren of  the  East"  (Judg.  vi.  3 ;  comp.  /so.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  collectively  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  like  the  Saracens  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Bedoins  in  later  times.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pt  i.  p.  138.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (KopaV,  LXX.),  a  town  in  Gilead,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  where  J  air  died. 
(Judges,  x.  5 ;  comp.  Joseph.  A  ntiq.  v.  7.  §  6.)  The 
Kamona  (Kafuwvd)  of  Eusebius,  which  lay  6  M.  P. 
to  the  N.  of  Legio  (OnomasL  s.  v.),  must  have  been 
another  place  of  the  same  name;  but  Ute  city  which 
Polybius  (v:  70)  calls  Camus  (Kapu>vs),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  places  in  Peraea,  by  Antio- 
chus,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Beland, 
Palaest.  649;  Winer,  «.«.;  Von  Raumer,  Palest 
p.  242 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmdt,  vol  xv.  p.  1 026.)  [  K.B.  J.] 

KANAH  (Kard,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Robinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  village  of  Kama,  on  the 
brow  of  tbe  Wady-Athitr,  near  Tyre. 

2.  A  river  which  divided  the  district  of  Manasseh 
from  that  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvL  8,  xvii.  9,  10)  pro- 
lab  ly  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesareia  and  Apollonia  (Arundinetis;  comp. 
Schultens,  Vita  Salad  pp.  191, 193),  now  the  Nakr 
Abu-Zub&ra.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAPHARABIS  (Kwpapatlt),  a  fortified  place,  in 
Idumaea,  taken,  with  Kaphethra,  by  Cerealis,  a.  i>. 
69.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KEDEMOTH  (Bo«eo>W,  LXX),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  tbe  wilderness  of  Kedcmoth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Anion,  from  whence  Moses  sent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  (DeuU 
ii.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  out  (Ritter, 
Erdhundc,  vol.  xv.  pt.  L  pp.  574,  1208;  Winer, 
s.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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KEDESH  (Ko&ff,  LXX.).  I .  A  town  of  Naphtali , 
20  M.  P.  from  Tyre.  (Euseb.  OnomasL  t.  v.  Cede*.') 
Its  Canaanitiah  chieftain  was  slain  at  the  conquest 
(if  the  land  {Josh.  xii.  22);  afterwards  it  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
(Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  vL  76.)  Barak  was 
born  here  (Judges,  iv.  6):  and  Tiglath-Pileser  made 
the  conquest  of  it  (2  Kings,  xv.  29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  63 — 73),  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Tobias  (KvSts  rfjt  Nt^taAcf/u, 
Tobit,  i.  2).  In  Josephus,  KvStva  (Antiq.  ix.  11. 
§  1)  or  Kfftcura  (Antiq.  xiii.  5.  §  1)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galilee:  daring  the 
wnr  it  appears  to  have  been  hostile  to  Galilee 
(B.J.  ii.  18.  §  I).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
this  district,  railed  Kviouraoi  by  the  same  writer 
(B.  J.  iv.  2.  §  3),  is  probably  the  same  as  Kedesh. 
A  village  on  the  hills  opposite  the  marshes  of  Hiilet- 
Banuis,  still  called  Kedes,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Robiiuon  with  the  ancient  city.  (Bibl  Re*,  vol.  iii. 
p.  355.)  Keek*  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Rev. 
Eli  Smith,  who  has  a  full  account  of  it  in  MS. 
(Biblioth.  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xv.  23.) 

3.  A  town  of  Issachar,  belonging  to  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72;  Roland,  Palae*t.  p.  668;  Winer, 
Biblisch.  RerJworL  s.  v. ;  Von  Raumer,  Palest,  p.  1 29 ; 
Ritter.  £W*«iufc,  vol. xv. pp. 246— 252.)  [E. B.J.J 

KEDRON,  K1DKON.  [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH  (Ktikd,  LXX.;  Ki'AAo,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  §  1;  Kn\d\  Euseb.),  *  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Jtuh.  xv.  44),  8  M.  P.  from  Eleuthcropolis. 
(Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.)  When  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  have  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1—13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(AYA.  iii.  17,  18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  here.  (Sozomen, 
If.  /<;.  vii.  29 ;  Nicepb.  H.  E.  xii.  48 ;  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  698;  Winer,  Biblisch.  RtalwOrL  s.  v.;  Von  Rau- 
mer. Palest,  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KKN1TES  (Kimum,  LXX.),  a  somi-nomad  tribe 
of  Midianites,  dwelling  among  the  Amalekitcs.  (Gen. 
xv.  19;  A'am.  xxiv.  21;  1  Sam.  xv.  6.)  Hobab 
(Jcthro),  tlio  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  Ueber,  the 
husband  of  Jael,  who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  i.  16,  iv. 
11),  belonged  to  this  race.  The  Rcchabites  are 
mentioned,  with  other  families,  as  belonging  to  the 
Kenites.  ,(1  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv.  2;  Winer, 
*.  v.;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  135 — 138; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  de*  Volke*  Israel  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  [E.B.J.] 

KENIZZITES  (Ktva(a7oi,  LXX.),  a  Canaanitish 
tribe.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
is  called  a  Kenezite  (A'tun.  xxxiL  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6), 
and  Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Kenaz.  (Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xv.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  13.)  Another  branch  of  this  race  are 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  ( Gen  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  Winer, 
s.v.;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  p.  138;  Ewald, 
Gcseh.  de*  Volke*  Israel  vol.  i.  p.  338.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

KERIOTH  (Kapt60,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthplace  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  his 
surname  ('laKaptvrnt)  to  this  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
*.  v.  Judas.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl  Re*,  vol.  ii.  p.  472) 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  represented  by  EU 
K&reycUin,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
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ridge  &  of  Hebron,  where  there  are  sites  of  ruins 

visible. 

2.  A  town  of  Moab.  (Jer.  xlviii.  24, 41 ;  A  mot, 
ii.  2.)  [E.  B.  J. ] 

KIRJATH,  a  word  signifying  in  Hebrew  "town," 
or  "city;"  the  following  are  the  principal  places  to 
which  this  term  is  attached. 

1.  Kirjathaim  (Ktpia&dp,  LXX.),  or  the 
"  double  city,"  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  de* 
Volke*  Israel  vol.  L  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Moabites.  (Devi  ii.  9, 11.)  Kirja- 
thaim was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19);  bat 
during  the  exile  the  Moabites  recovered  this  and 
other  towns.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnomasL  s.  v.  Kapia&alfi) 
describe  it  as  being  full  of  Christians,  and  lying; 
10  M.  P.  W.  of  Medeba.  Burckhardt  ( Trav.  p.  367  ) 
heard  of  ruins  called  El~Teim,  half  an  hour  W.  of 
the  site  of  Medeba,  which  he  conjectures  to  liave 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being 
retained.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  distance  in 
the  Onomastioon,  but  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Christian  town  with  the  ancient 
Kirjathaim,  as  the  former  is  no  doubt,  from  the  data 
assigned  by  him,  the  modern  KureyeUt,  S.  of  the 
Wady  Zurka  Main,  and  the  latter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burckhardt,  to  the  N.  of  the  Wady.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali. 
(1  CAron.vi.  76.) 

2.  Kiiuath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron, 
bnt  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (xL  25). 
[Hebron.] 

3.  Kirjatii-Baai.  [Kibjatii-Jearxm.] 

4.  Kirjath-Huzoth,  or  "city  of  streets,"  a 
town  of  Moab.  (jVmto.  xxii.  39.) 

5.  Kirjath-Jrarim,  or  "  city  of  forests,"  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17), 
and  not  far  distant  from  Bceroth  (El-Birth).  (Ezra, 
ii.  25.)  At  a  later  period  the  ark  was  brought  here 
from  Betb-Shemesh  (1  &m.viL  1,2),  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra,  Ic. ;  A'eA.  vii.  29).  Joseph  us  (Ant. 
vi.  1.  §  4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  Betb-Shemesh, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast.  t.  v.  Baai- 
Carathiarun)  speak  of  it,  in  their  day,  as  a  village 
9  or  10  M.  P.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Dice- 
polis  (Lydda).  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Re*,  vol  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  has  identified  it  with  tlie  present 
Kuryet-el-'Endb,  on  th«  road  to  Ramleh,  The 
monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah 
(i.  1  ;  comp.  Hieron.  in  he;  Onomast.  *.  e. ;  Joseph. 
Ant  x.  7.  §  3),  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
modern  'Andta  at  Kuryet-el-'Endb,  but  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  is  evidently  incorrect.  There  was 
formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  in  ruins  ;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  108 — 110.) 

6.  Kirjatii-Sephkr,  or  u  city  of  the  book n 
(Josh.  xv.  15, 16 ;  Judg.  i.  1 1),  also  called  Kirjath- 
Sank  aii,  "city  of  palms."  (JmA.xv.49.)  Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Debik  (AaSip,  LXX.).  a  "  word  " 
or  "oracle."  Debir  was  captured  by  Joshua  (x. 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanitea, 
Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achsa  to  Othniel,  fur  his 
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bravery  tn  carrying  it  by  storm  (Joth.  xv.  16 — 20). 
Ic  beinnged  afterward*  to  the  priests.  (Josh,  xxi. 
15;  1  Chron.  vL  58.)  Debir  is  afterwards  lout 
ajht  of;  bat  from  the  indications  already  given,  it 
Kfetn  to  have  been  near  Hebron, — but  the  Bite  has 
ant  been  made  out.  There  was  a  second  Debir  in 
tic  tribe  of  Gad.  (Jotk.  xiii.  26.)  (Von  Raumer, 
Mat.  p.  1 82  ;  Winer,  s.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIR-MOAB  (to  T«?Xof  Trjs  M«a*m8or,  LXX), 
Ltl*  stronghold  of  Moab."  (/*o.xvi),  called  also  Kir- 
Hekeskth  and  Kir-Hrrbs.  (Ita.  xvi.  7,  11;  «/er. 
xlvfii.  31.)  In  the  Chaldee  Tendon  and  the  Greek  of 
the  Apocrypha,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  Kerakka- 
M«b, and  Characa  (Xdpa>to,2  J/acc.  xii  1 7).  Under 
tak  Utter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is  men- 
tweed  by  Ptolemy  (XapdJrwpa,  v.  17.  §  5 ;  com  p. 
XifngfuMa,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writers,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before 
the  Crusades.  (Abd-l-feaa,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  89;  Schul- 
taw,  Index  ad  Vit.  Salad,  t.  v.)  The  Crusaders 
frond  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
hurra  as  Kerak,  which,  with  that  of  Stiolx'k,  formed 
u>  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  With  the  capture  of  these,  after  a  long 
s*fe  by  Saladin,  a.d.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the 
} rinks  over  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
Krttau,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244 — 247.)  The  whole  of  this 
■fetrict  was  unknown  till  a.  d.  1806,  when  Seetzen 
(Zacbs,  Monatl.  Corr.  xviii.  pp.433,  folL)  penetrated 
u  far  a»  Kerak.  A  fuller  account  of  the  place  is 
?tw  by  Burckbardt  (Trav.  pp.  379—387),  by 
*bom  it  was  next  visited  in  1812;  and  another 
•inscription  is  famished  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Trot,  pp.  361 — 370),  who  followed  in  the  same 
dirction  in  1818.  (Robinson,  BibL  Ru.  vol.  iL  pp. 
566—571  ;  Kilter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  916, 
1215.)  [E.B.J.] 

KiSHON.  [Ciboh.] 


LABANAE  AQUAE.  [Aqhax  Labahak.] 
UBEATES.   [Labkatis  Lacus.] 
LABEA'TIS  LACUS,  a  Urge  lake  of  Roman  II- 
ijricom,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Scodra,  the  chief  city  of 
tbe  Labrates  (Liv.  xliii.  21,  xliv.  31,  xlv.  26)  or 
Ubratar.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
Scutari,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  fish,  especially 
pritioa  "  family.   The  rivers,  which  drain 
■bt  rocky  district  of  Monte-Negro,  discbarge  them- 
into  this  lake,  which  communicates  with  the 
wa  by  the  river  Barbara.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia, 
^i.  pp.  411,415,476.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LABl'CUMor  LA  Vl'CUM,  sometimes  al*o(Liv.ii. 
»,  it.  45)  LAVI'CI,  (to  Ao&aoV  :  Eth.  Aafcaaror, 
Lsbkanos  and  Lavicanus  :  La  Colontut),  an  ancient 
at?  of  Latimn,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  nortb- 
ttttrn  blope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  about 
15  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed, 
KOrdiag  to  a  tradition  reported  by  Servius  (ad 
\».  viL  796),  to  Glaucus,  a  son  of  Minos:  and 
^tfgi)  (ic.)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  which 
tent  assistance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
^  be  must  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  than 
*ht  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium.  But  the  cur- 
rent tradition,  adopted  by  Dionysius,  represented 
Uttcum,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Latin 
ri&i,  as  a  colony  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
^"dor.  ap.  Eraeb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Whatever  was 
k  «igin,  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  one 
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of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and  as  such 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount 
( Dionys.  v.  61 ;  Cic  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appears 
in  history  as  taking  part  in  the  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  previous  to  the  battle  of  Regillus 
(Dionys.  /.  c),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  are  represented  as  taken  in  suc- 
cession by  Coriolanus,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Labicum,  together  with  Bola, 
Pedum,  and  other  places  which  fig  are  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  about  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians,  as  Satricum,  Corioli,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  S.,  did  into  those  of  the 
VoUdans.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  But  during 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Aequians,  Labicum  always  appears  as  a  Latin 
city :  and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  La- 
tium adjoining  the  Aequians,  its  name  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  history  of  those  contests.  Thus,  in 
B.  c.  458,  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aequian 
general  Gracchus  :  and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicans 
themselves  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Aequians,  together  with  whom  they 
established  a  camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Roman 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  and  Labicum  itself 
was  taken  by  storm.  In  order  to  secure  their  new 
conquest  against  the  Aequians  the  Roman  senate 
sent  thither  a  colony  of  1500  Roman  citizens,  which 
appears  to  have  maintained  itself  there,  though  at- 
tacked the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  iii. 
25,  iv.  45—47,  49.)  In  B.  c.  383,  its  territory 
was  again  ravaged  by  the  Praeoestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terms  with  Rome  (Liv.  vi.  21) ;  and  after 
a  long  interval,  in  B.C.  211,  it  once  more  sustained 
the  same  fate  from  the  army  of  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Labicum  disappears 
from  history,  but  we  learn  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
mnnicipium,  though  in  a  very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Plane. 
9,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  in  ruins,  and  Pliny  mentions  the 
population  "ex  agro  Labicano"  iu  a  manner  that 
seems  to  imply  that,  though  they  still  formed  a 
"populus"  or  community,  the  city  no  longer  existed. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  230,  237;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  In  liko 
manner  we  find  the  "  ager  Labicanus "  elsewhere 
mentioned,  but  no  further  notice  of  the  town.  (Suet. 
Cats.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  Roman  empire,  congregated  together  afresh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana,  called  Ad  Quints nas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses,  which  we  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (Orell./nscr.  1 18,  3997.)  The 
territory  appears  to  havo  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (SiL 
ItaL  viii.  366  ;  Jul.  Capit.  Clod.  Albin.  1 1.) 

The  position  of  Labicom  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute,  liaving  been  placed  by  different 
writers  at  Valmontone,  Zagarolo,  and  Lugnano. 
But  the  precise  statement  of  Strabo  (r.  p.  237)  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Via  Labicana,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  describes  tho  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
(15  Roman  miles)  from  Rome,  ought  to  hare  Jell  no 
difficulty  on  the  subject :  and  Hotatenius  long  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  hill 
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occupied  by  the  village  of  La  Colonna ;  a  height  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Toscnlan  bills,  and  com- 
manding the  adjoining  porticn  of  the  plain.  It  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  15th  milestone  oh  the  Roman 
road,  where,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  suburb  Ad  Quin- 
tans* afterwards  grew  up,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
jKXMtiun  that  accords  with  Strabo's  description.  No 
ruins  are  visible  ;  but  the  site  is  one  well  calculated 
for  an  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitude,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  point.  "The  modern  village  of  La 
Colonna  dates  only  from  -the  1 1th  century.  (  Holstcn. 
Not  ad  Ctuv.  p.  194  ;  Fabrett  do  Au»aeduct. 
p.  182  ;  Nibby,  Dmtarni  di  Soma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 
— 164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elaborate  work  (Memoric 
•t<  lla  Prima  e  Scconda  Citia  di  Labico,  4  to.  Roma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labicum  was  situated  on  the  Colle  dei 
Quadri,  near  Lugnano,  about  5  miles  beyond  La 
Colonna.  The  remains  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lugnano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bola  [Bo la]  ;  but 
the  distance  from  Rome  excludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicum. 

The  Via  Labicak  a,  which  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  at  Rome  together  with  the  Via  Prae- 
nostina,  but  separated  from  the  latter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Quintanas ;  from  whence  it 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
into  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  where 
the  latter  road  had  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidus. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  237  ;  I  tin.  Ant.  pp.  304, 305.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  La- 
vicana  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
junction,  though  the  Via  Latina  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Torre  Pignatara,  Cento 
Cette,  Torre  Nuova,  and  the  Otter  in  di  Finocckto 
to  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Rome 
and  a  mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Quintanas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  San  Cesario,  and 
soon  after,  quitting  the  line  of  the  modern  road  to 
Valmontone,  struck  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina :  but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
has  not  been  determined.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kam- 
pagne,  pp.  78 — 80;  Cell's  Topogr.  of  Rome, 
p.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  is  a  small  crater-formed 
lake,  which  has  often  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lac  us  Regillus :  but  the  similar  basin  of  the  Logo 
di  Cornufelk,  near  Tusculum,  appears  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Regillus 
Lacus.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  Issued  from  the  city,  with  numerous 
sepulchres,  many  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
massive  construction.  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Torre  Pignatara,  about  three  miles  from 
tho  Porta  Maggiore,  is  represented  by  very  ancient 
tradition,  bnt  with  no  other  authority,  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the 
Great  (Nibby,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  We  learn,  also, 
that  tho  family  tomb  of  tho  emperor  Didins  Julianas 
was  situated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
5  miles  from  Rome  (Spartian.  Did.  Jul.  8.) 


LACETANI. 

LABISCO.  [Lavisoo.] 

LABISCUM.  [Lavisoo.] 

LABO'TAS  (AoCofTas),  a  small  river  of  the  phun 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751.)  It  runs  from  tbe 
north,  parallel  to  the  Akckutiius,  and,  mixing  with 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenoparas  coming  from 
the  east,  in  a  small  lake,  they  flow  off  in  one  stream 
and  join  the  0 routes  a  little  above  Antioch.  It  is 
the  western  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  map,  Vol.  I. 
p.  115,  and  Pagrae  (Bagrat)  is  situated  on  its 
western  bank  near  its  mouth.  [G.  W.l 

LABRANDA  (to  Mtparta  or  An^auroa),  a 
village  in  the  west  of  Caria,  about  60  stadia  from 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  which  the  village  belonged, 
<ii](l  i tli  ^rvlucli  x%  ^^&s  connected  by  ft  rojwl  onllocl 
the  sacred.  Labran da  was  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Stratios, 
to  which  processions  went  along  the  sacred  road 
from  Mylasa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  119)  the 
sanctuary  as  an  extensive  grove  of  plane  trees,  within 
which  a  body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strabo  (siv.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a  (oarer  of  Zeus 
Stratios,  who  was  also  surnamed  "  Labrandenua  "  or 
"  Labrandeus."  Aelian  (H.  A.  xii.  30),  who  states 
that  the  temple  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  from 
Mylasa,  relates  that  a  spring  of  clear  water,  within 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fishes,  with  polden  neck- 
laces and  rings.  Chandler  (Antiq.  of  Ionia,  ft.  I. 
c  4,  and  Asia  Minor,  c.  58)  was  the  first  who 
stated  his  belief,  that  the  ruins  at  Iakli,  south  of 
KUtljik,  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  a  ruined  temple 
of  the  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  columns,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  of 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios. 
But  Choiseul  GouiEer,  Barbie*  du  Bocaqe,  and  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  232),  agree  in  thinking  that  tlie^o 
ruins  belong  to  Euromus  rather  than  Labranda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  ruins 
of  tbe  temple  have  nothing  very  ancient  about  them, 
but  rather  show  that  they  belong  to  a  structure  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labranda  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Mylasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  {Journal,  p.  261),  apparently  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
unhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  ruins  at  Iakli  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple  under  the  name  of  tbe  "  Temple  at 
Labranda."  [L.  &.] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.  [Libdrkum  ] 

LABUS  or  LABUTAS  (AoCot  or  Ao&Wras), 
a  mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Parthia,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a  part  of 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Coronus,  and  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  Sobad-Kok,  a  part  of  tho 
Elburz  mountains.  [V.] 

LACANITIS  (Aayuavru),  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsus,  between  the  rivers 
Cydnus  and  Sams,  and  containing  the  town  of 
Irenopolis.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LACCU'RIS.  [Orbtaxi.] 

LACEA.  [Lusitawia.] 

LACEDAEMON  (AsuctialuttP,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Eustath.  ad.  II.  ii.  582),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Cyprus.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMCNII.  [Laco- 

KIA.] 

LAC  ERE  IA.  [Donus  Campus.] 

LACETA'NI  (Aajrerorof),  one  of  the  small 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  (/.act- 
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tenia  quae  tubjtcta  Pyrmatii  mont&tu  est,  Liv.). 
Their  "  pathless  forests  "  (devia  et  silrestris  get*, 
Lir.)  lay  S.  of  the  Cerhktani,  W.  of  the  btm- 
gites,  and  N.  of  the  Laucxaki.  (It  is  impossible 
to  snid  the  suspicion  that  these  names  are  identical, 
especially  as  we  hare  the  intermediate  form  Lar- 
actani,  and  that  Lacetania  is  only  the  N.  part  of 
LaJctania.  Moreover,  the  name  is  confounded  with 
the  Jacetaki  in  the  MSS.  of  Caea.  B.  C.  L  60.) 
Only  one  town  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them, 
tad  that  without  a  name,  but  simply  as  having 
bees  taken  by  M.  Cato.  (Plut.  Cat  May  1 1  ;  Liv. 
in.  23,  26,  60,  et  seq.,  xxviii.  24,  26,  et  seq., 
3o£L  34,  xxxiv.  20  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  10  ;  Martial, 
L49.2S.)  [P.S.] 

LACHISH  (Aax*»,  LXX.;  AdX«f,  Aax**<ro, 
Joseph.),  a  city  to  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
{Jo$k  xv.  39),  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  kings 
v  xbfikhs  of  the  Canaanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
aod  destroyed  by  Joshua  (iv.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah  (2  Chron.  xi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  cities  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Beboboam. 
It  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  on  his  invasion  of 
Judaea,  b.  c.  713.  (2  Kings,  xviii.  14, 17,  xix.  8.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  (Oixwiast. 
i.  r.)  seren  miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  Daroma 
or  -  the  vaUey.n  {Josh,  xv.  39.)  But  for  this  it 
might  have  been  identified  with  Um  L&kis,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  about 
fite  boors  from  the  former,  where  is  an  ancient  site 
u  now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small  round 
itones,  among  which  are  seen  two  or  three  fragments 
of  marble  columns."  (Robinson,  BibL  Be*,  vol.  iL 
p.  383.)  The  objections  to  the  identification  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  is  represented :  the  title  Urn,  equi- 
valent to  metropolis,  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
place  of  importance;  and  there  is  no  other  vestige  of 
\  town  in  tlit isc  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  Lachtsh. 
It  i&  considerably  south  of  west  from  Beit  Jtbrin 
(Ekutheropolis),  which  is  near  enough  to  satisfy  the 
description  of  Eusebius,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
precise  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  his 
distances,  except  in  the  parts  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  and  on  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  its  juxtaposition 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2  Chron.  xi.  9,  as  it 
might  be  near  enough  to  group  with  them  in  a  list 
cf  names  which,  it  is  evident,  does  not  pretend  to 
recgraphical  precision.  [G.W.] 

LACIACA  or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Pent.  Table 
it  U  called  Laciacit),  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Noricum  (lLAnL  pp.  235,  258).  The  name  seems 
to  be  connected  with  "  lacus,"  and  thus  to  point  to 
the  lake  district  in  upper  Austria;  hence  some  have 
identified  the  place  with  Seewakhm,  or  St  Georgen 
on  the  AUersee.  But  Muchar  (Norictan,  p.  267) 
is  probably  right  in  identifying  it  with  Frankm- 
mariL  [L.  S.] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin-iiL  1.  s.  3;  Aoa.«»,  Ptol.  it  4. 
§  11),  a  tributary  town  of  Hispania  Baetira,  which 
1'liny  assigns  to  the  conventus  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
Itot  places  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hispahs.  [P.  S.] 

LACIBURGIUM  (AaxtSovoyutr),  a  German  town 
«  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers 
Cbshisus,  and  Suevus  or  Snebus.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27).  and  it  is  certain  that 
it*  site  must  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  Wamemimde, 
hot  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertained,  whence 
■cat  have  identified  it  with  Wismar,  others  with 

[L.S.] 
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LACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
LACI'NIA.  [Iahydia.] 

LACl'NIUM  (Th  Aaxlrtop  aapur :  Capo  delU 
Colons),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  tho 
Hruttian  peninsula,  about  6  miles  S.  of  Crotonn. 
It  formed  the  southern  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  as  the  Iapygian  promontory  did  the  northern 
one:  the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  at  700  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (for  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  is  obviously  corrupt)  reckons  it  at 
75  Roman  miles,  or  600  stadia;  both  of  which 
estimates  are  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  being  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  15 ;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§  8.)  The  Lacinian  promontory  is  a  bold  and 
rocky  headland,  forming  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Apennines  (Lucan.  ii.  434  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6)  :  it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  the  celebrated 
temple  of  tbe  Lacinian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
surviving  through  the  middle  ages,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modern  appellation  of  Capo  delle 
CoUmne.  It  is  also  known  by  that  of  Capo  Nau, 
a  name  evidently  derived  from  tbe  Greek  No<fc,  a 
temple;  and  which  seems  to  date  from  an  early 
period,  as  the  promontory  is  already  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Nans.  That  Itinerary  reckons  it  100  stadia  from 
thence  to  Crotona  :  Strabo  gives  the  same  distance 
as  150  stadia  ;  but  both  are  greatly  overrated. 
Livy  correctly  says  that  the  temple  (which  stood  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory)  was  only 
about  6  miles  from  the  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.)  For 
tbe  lustory  and  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
see  Ckotona. 

Pliny  tolls  ns  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  that  opposite  to  tho 
Lacinian  promontory,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  land,  was  an  island  called  Dioscoron  (the 
island  of  the  Dioscuri),  and  another  called  the 
island  of  Calypso,  supposed  to  be  tbe  Ogygia  of 
Homer.  Scylax  also  mentions  the  island  of  Calypso 
immediately  after  the  Lacinian  promontory  (§13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  that  will  answer  to  either  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pliny  :  there  is,  in  fact,  no  islet,  however  small,  off 
the  Lacinian  cape,  and  hence  modern  writers  have 
been  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calypso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rock,  close  to  the  shore,  near  Capo 
Rizzuto,  about  1 2  miles  S.  of  Lacinium.  Swinburne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  how  little  it  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia :  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  trifling  a  rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  on  Zannoni  s  elaborate  map)  could 
have  been  that  meant  by  Scylax  and  Pliny  *  The 
statement  of  the  latter  concerning  the  island  which 
he  calls  Dioscoron  is  still  more  precise,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
he  adds  tbe  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Eranusa, 
and  MeW-sta,  which  he  introduces  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  himself  not  clear  of  their  position. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  lost  to  us.  [E.  H.  B.J 

LAC  I  PEA.  [Lusitaxia.] 

LACIPPO  (Asvciwwsf,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §11;  Lacipo, 
coin  op.  Sestini,  Med.  lip.  p.  57  ;  Mionnet,  Suppl. 


*  The  different 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  tbe  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  their  claims,  will  be  discussed  under  the) 
article  Ogygia. 
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vol  i.  p.  34),  a  tributary  town  of  the  Turduli  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  AUcippe, 
near  Casarts.  Ptolemy  places  it  too  far  inland. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  Carter,  Travels, 
p.  1 28  ;  Ukcrt,  voL  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  348.)       [P.  S.] 

LACMON  (Aducn»y,  Hecat.  Fr.  70 ;  Herod,  ix. 
92  ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.)  or  LACMUS  (Ad*Mof,  Strab. 
vi.  p.  271,  vii.  p.  316%  the  highest  summit  of 
Mount  Pindus,  the  Zygot  or  ridge  of  Me'taovo. 
This  is  geographically  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain in  Greece ;  situated  in  the  heart  of  Pindus  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  tho  longitudinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  continent  from  N.  to  S. : 
it  gives  rise  to  five  principal  rivers,  in  fact  to  all 
the  great  streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Spercbeius ;  north-eastward  to  the  Haliacmon, 
south-eastward  to  the  Pcneius,  southward  to  the 
Achelous,  south-westward  to  the  Arachthus,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aous.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  L  pp.294,  411 — 415,  vol.  iv.  pp.240, 
261,276.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LACOBRI'GA.  [1.  Lusitania  ;  2.  Vaccaki.] 
LACO'NIA,  LACO-NICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 


I.  Name. 

Its  most  ancient  name  was  Lacedaemon  (Aairt- 
talfu*y),  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital.  (/£  ii.  581,  iii.  239,  244,  &c.)  The 
usual  name  in  the  Greek  writers  was  Laconica 
(jl  Acutwurfi,  sc.  yij),  though  the  form  Lacedaemon 
still  continued  to  be  used.  (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The 
Romans  called  the  country  Laconica  (Plin.  ixv. 
8.  s.  53  ;  Laconice,  Mela,  ii.  3)  or  Laconia 
(Plin.  vl  34.  s.  39,  xvii.  18.  s.  30),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  form  usually  employed  by  modern 
writers.  Mela  (/.  c.)  also  uses  Laconis,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  (»j  Aaxwh  70X0,  Horn. 
I/iftim.  in  ApolL  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
Aokw,  -wrot ,  AaKttiainovios,  Lat.  Laco  or  Lacon, 
-nis,  Lacedaemonius ;  fern.  AoVaivo,  AoKcwfr,  La- 
conis.  These  names  are  applied  to  the  whole  free 
population  of  Laconia,  both  to  tho  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioeci,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  405,  406).  They 
are  usually  derived  from  a  mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon ;  but  some  modern  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  XtLtor,  AdVcxor,  locus, 
lacuna,  and  was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  from  its  being  deeply  sunk  between  moun- 
tains. (Curtius,  Pthponnesoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 

IT.  Generai.  Description  or  the  Country. 

The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a  long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  southern  barrier  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, 
from  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Taygetus 
and  Parnon,  —  the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Tarn  a  rum,  now  C.  Matapan,  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  And  of  Europe,  the  latter  stretch- 
ing along  tho  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
tho  promontory  of  Malca.  The  river  Eurotas  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lving  between 
,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  which 
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was  called  the  Laconian  gulf.  Laconia  is  well  d>» 
scribed  by  Euripides  as  a  country  "  hollow,  tur- 
rouuded  by  mountains,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy "  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366) ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  invading  it  made  even  Epaminondu 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  b. 
§  10.)  On  the  northern  side  there  are  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  be 
invaded.  (See  below.)  On  the  western  side  the  lofty 
masses  of  Taygetus  form  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier;  and  the  pass  across  them,  which  leads 
into  the  plain  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  practicable  for  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
ride  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea. 

III.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Plains. 

Mount  TAfOETUS  (Tavern*,  ri  Tyfryrro* 
Upos,  the  common  forms;  Tcrfyeroj,  Lucian,  I  carom. 
19 ;  to  TaHytra,  Polyaen.  vii.  49  ;  Taygeta,  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  487 :  the  first  half  of  this  word  is  said 
by  Hcsychius  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  from 
Leondari  in  Arcadia  to  C.  ilaiapan.  Its  vast 
height,  unbroken  length,  and  majestic  form,  have 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  rtpin^xtror  (Od.  vi. 
103),  and  a  modern  traveller  remarks  that,  "  whether 
from  its  real  height,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  outline, 
or  the  abruptness  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a  stronger  impressiou  of  stupendous 
bulk  and  loftiness  than  any  mountain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe." 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  yd.  ii.  p.  221.)  Taygetus 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  summit  was  called  Taletum  (ToActoV) 
in  antiquity :  it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  horses 
and  other  victims  were  here  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Fans.  iii.  20.  §  4.)  It  is  now  called  S.  Elias,  to 
whose  chapel  on  the  summit  an  aunual  pilgrimage 
is  made  in  tho  middle  of  the  summer.  Its  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet.  Another 
summit  near  Taletum  was  called  Evoras  (Evdpas, 
Belvedere,  Pans.  I  c),  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Mt.  Paximadhi,  the  highest  summit  next  to  St  Elias, 
from  which  it  is  distant  5k  geographical  miles. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writers  Taygetus  was  railed 
Prnteoactyh' M  (to  n«rrfOd*TvAor),  or  tho 
"Five  Fingers,"  on  account  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  tho  Spartan  plain.  (Constant.  PorphyT. 
dt  Adm.  Imp.  c  50.)  In  the  13th  century  "it 
bare  the  name  of  Afclingus  (0  (vybt  tow  M*- 
Kcyyov,  see  Leake,  Pelopormesiaca.  p.  138).  At 
the  base  of  Taygetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  there  is  a  lower  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consists 
of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  2000  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lofty  barrier  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Mt.  Taygetus  sinka 
gradually  down  towards  the  south,  and  sends  forth 
a  long  and  lofty  countcrfork  towards  the  Eurotas, 
now  called  Lgkobuni  (Aweo4Wi,  Wolfs-monntain), 
which  bounds  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  sooth.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  the  hack- 
of  a  small  peninsula,  to  the 
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This  mountainous  district  between 
the  Lacouian  and  Messenian  gulfs  is  now  called 
Maai.  and  is  udiabited  by  the  Maniates,  who  always 
maintained  their  independence,  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  sobject  to  the  Turks  :  the  southern  part 
«' the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  promontory,  bore  the 
came  of  Taenaruin  in  antiquity.  [Taexarum.] 
Although  there  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action  in 
lit.  Taygetus,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 
forms  of  its  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  nume- 
rous xo&  violent  earthquakes  to  which  the  district 
hu  been  subjected.  Hence*  Laconia  is  called  by 
Homer  "full  of  hollows"  (Krrr6tff<ra.  II  ii.  581, 
04.  ir.  1),  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  country 
ess'lj  shaken  by  earthquakes  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367). 
In  the  fearful  earthquake,  which  laid  Sparta  in 
rains  in  b.  c.  464,  and  killed  more  than  20,000 
Lacedaemonians,  huge  masses  of  rocks  wore  rolled 
dflira  from  the  highest  peaks  of  TaVgetus.  (Plut. 
Cns.  16.) 

On  the  sides  of  Mt.  Taygetus  are  forests  of  deep 
jTeto  pine,  which  abounded  in  ancient  times  with 
rame  and  wild  animals,  among  which  Pausanias 
mentions  wild  goats,  wild  boars,  stags,  and  bears. 
Toe  district  between  the  summits  of  Talctum  and 
Evora*  was  called  Tiieras  (&4pas),  or  tbo  hunting 
pvund.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §§  4,  5.)  Hence  Taygetus 
m  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  huntress 
Artrmis  (Od.  vi.  103),  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Lvmian  dogs  was  proverbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 
Met  An.  vi.  20;  Xen.  de  Pen.  10.  §  1;  Virg. 
CrfttrySu.  405;  Hor.  Epod.  vi.  5.)  Modern  travellers 
tell  us  that  the  dogs  of  the  country  still  support 
to  ancient  cliaracter  for  ferocity  and  courage. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.) 

The  southern  part  of  Mount  Taygetus  is  rich  in 
mrUe  and  iron.  Near  Croceae  there  were  quarries 
d  ptta  porphyry,  which  was  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans.  [Croceae.]  There  was  also 
lintber  kind  of  marble  obtained  from  quarries  more 
*i  the  south,  called  by  the  Romans  Taenarian  marble. 
Tit  whetstones  of  Mount  Taygetus  were  likewise  in 
anxb request.  (Strab. viii. p. 367;  "Taenarius  lapis," 
FEa.  xxxri.  22.  a.  43;  "  cotes  Laconicae  ex  Taygeto 
swate,"  Plin.  xxxvi  22.  a.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
the  mountain  was  considered  very  good,  and  was 
srach  used  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  weapons 
sw  agricultural  instruments.  (Stcph.  B.  s.  v. 
Atxtteltuev;  Xen.  JItU.  iii.  3.  §  7;  Plin.  vii.  57; 
Eurtath.  ad  II.  p.  298,  ed.  Rom.) 

Moorr  Parsos  (6  tlapvwr,  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  7) 
ii  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  opposite 
™&  of  Taygetus.  It  does  not  form  one  uninter- 
rupted line  "of  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
Tvioas  detached  masses  of  less  elevation,  which 
£ra  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  and  ma- 
juiic  barrier  of  Taygetus.  The  mass  to  which  the 
nam*  of  Parnon  was  more  especially  applied  was 
the  range  of  mountains,  now  called  Malevo,  forming 
the  natural  boundary  between  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
icd  Argolis.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
s  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Eurotas  and  the 
■•Urn  coast.  This  mountain  is  continued  in  a 
rami  south-easterly  direction,  but  how  far  south- 
it  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Parnon  is 
Its  eastern  declivities,  which  extend  as 
frr  a*  the  coast  at  a  considerable  elevation,  contain 
4«  district  now  called  Tzakonia,  a  corruption  of  the 
**d  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
duktt closely  resembling  the  ancient  Greek:  of  this 
«  fctcount  has  been  given  elsewhere.    [Vol.  I. 
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p.  728.]  On  its  western  side  Mt.  Parnon  sinks 
down  more  rapidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separate 
hills,  which  bear  the  names  of  Barbosthknes 
Olympus,  Ossa,  Thornax,  and  Mrxklaium;  the 
two  last  are  opposite  Sparta,  and  a  modem  observer 
describes  Menelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rising  gradually  in 
a  succession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 
In  its  southern  continuation,  Mt.  Parnon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  height  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peninsula  between  the  Myrtoan  and 
Laconian  gulfs,  where  it  rises  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Zarax  (Zdpat)  to  a  height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  till  it  reaches  the  promontory  of  Males. 

The  Et'ROTAB  (Etywrai)  flows,  as  already  ob- 
served, throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Parnon.  Its 
mora  ancient  names  were  Bomycas  (Bw^vkos, 
Etym.  M.  $.  v.)  and  Himkris  ("lucpos,  Plut.  de 
Fluv.  17):  it  is  now  called  Iris  and  Niris  in  ita 
upper  and  middle  course,  and  Basili-potamo  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Spartan  plain  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.    In  its  course  three  districts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished;—  the  vale  of  the  upper  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas,  or  the  plain  of  Sparta; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Eurotas,  or  tho  maritime 
plain.    1.  The  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurotas.  The 
river  Eurotas  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  Megalopolis.    It  was  believed  by  both  Pausanias 
and  Strabo  that  the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  had 
a  common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  together 
for  a  short  distance,  they  sank  under  ground;  the 
Alpheius  reappearing  at  Pegac,  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Eurotas  in  the 
Bleminatis  in  Laconia;  but  for  a  fuller  account  of 
their  statements  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Alphkiis.    All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  copious  springs  rising  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  above  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flowB  from  a  narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
opens  towards  the  SSW.    On  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountain*,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a  little  level  ground  and  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  tho  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.    At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Sparta,  the  Eurotas  receives  the  Okxcs 
(OiVow,  Polyb.  ii.  65,  66;  Athen.  i.  p.  31;  Liv. 
xaxiv.   28),   now  called  Kelefina,  which  rises 
in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Parnon,  and  flows  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction :  the  principal  tri- 
butary of  the  Oenus  was  the  Goroylls  (V6pyv\o%, 
Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the  river  of  Vrestend. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  347.)    Nearly  opposite 
the  union  of  the  Oenus  and  the  Eurotas,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taygetus  press  close  upon  the  river,  but 
again  almost  immediately  withdraw  to  a  greater 
distance  than  before,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Spartan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  Eurotas.  Sparta 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  this  vale  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  mid 
Ml.  Taygetus  the  plain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  the  present  day  preferred  to 
those  of  Athens;  and  the  silk  of  the  Spartan  plain 
is  superior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)  The  soil,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  Messcniaa 
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plain,  and  hence  Euripides,  in  contrasting  the  two 
countries,  describes  Laconia  as  a  poor  land,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  arable,  but  of  laborious 
tillage  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  account  of  Leake,  who  says  that 
the  soil  of  the  plain  is  in  general  a  poor  mixture  of 
white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  com.  (Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 
The  vale,  however,  possesses  a  genial  climate,  being 
sheltered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Hence 
Lacedaemon  has  been  aptly  characterised  by  Homer 
as  "  a  hollow  pleasant  valley"  A •>  ipartirf),  II. 
)L  581,  iii.  443,  Od.  iv.  1).  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  beauty;  and  the  women  of  the  Spartan  plain 
are  at  present  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  other 
Greeks,  have  more  colour  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;  which  agrees  also  with  Homer's  Acuct- 
SaifiQva  KaWiywauKa  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149).  The  security  of  the  Spartan  plain  against 
hostile  attacks  has  been  briefly  alluded  to.  There 
were  only  two  roads  practicable  for  an  invading 
army;  one  by  the  upper  Eurotas,  leading  from 
southern  Arcadia  and  Stcnyclarus;  the  other  by  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Oenus,  in  which  the 
roads  from  Tegea  and  Argos  united  near  Sellasia. 

3.  Vale  of  the  Louxr  Eurotas.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Spartan  plain,  the  mountains  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  Eurotas.  The  mountains  on  the 
western  side  are  the  long  and  lofty  counterfork  of 
Mt.  Taygetus,  called  Lykobimi,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  gorge,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  issues  from  the  vale  of  Sparta  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (6  Evpurrat 
—  Su^iuy  av\£ty&  rivet  paxpbv,  viii.  j>.  343).  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Helos,  from 
the  town  of  this  name  upon  the  coast,  is  fertile  and 
of  some  extent.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  the  Eurotas 
flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into  the  La- 
con  i  an  gulf. 

The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  dry  parts  of 
its  bed  arc  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  b'ovaKorp&pos  and  Sovaxotit 
are  frequently  given  to  it  by  the  poets.  (Theogn. 
785;  Eurip  Iphig.  m  Aul.  179,  Helen.  207.) 

The  only  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  which  pos- 
sesses an  independent  valley,  is  the  Oenus  already 
mentioned.  The  other  tributaries  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
have  been  preserved,  both  descending  from  Mt.  Tay- 
getus through  the  Spartan  plain:  Tiasa  (Tt'cura, 
Paus.  iii.  18.  §  6;  Athen.  iv.  p.  139),  placed  by 
Pau&anias  on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  Sparta,  and 
hence  identified  by  Leake  with  the  PantkUimona  ; 
Phri.ua  ( '!'<  ,\.\ja.  iii.  20.  §  3),  the  river  between 
Amyclae  and  Pilaris.  The  Csacion  (K*aKiwv\ 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  was 
identified  by  later  writers  with  the  Oenus.  (PluU 
Lyc.  6.) 

The  streams  Smekvs  and  Sctras,  flowing  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
are  spoken  of  below.    [See  p.  1 14,  b.] 

Before  leaving  the  rivers  of  Laconia,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  respecting  an  ancient  Laconian  bridge 
still  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  ro- 
lui'U'st  antiquity.  Thi*  i-  tlf  l>ritit;e  oi  X<  rokmnpo, 
built  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  about  three 
hours'  ride  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  just  where  the 
from  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest 
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1  gorges  of  Taygetus.    It  was  first  discovered  by 
Ross,  and  has  been  described  by  Mure,  who  supposes 

period  as  the  monuments  of 


it  to 

Mycenae.  Even  if  it  does  not  belong  to  so  early  a 
date,  but  is  a  genuine  Hellenic  work,  it  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  concentric  arch  at  a  very  early  jieriod ; 
whereas  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  it  was 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
this  structure  will  be  best  seen  from  the  annexed 
drawing  taken  from  Mure.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
polygonal  species:  the  largest  stones  are  those  of  the 
arch,  some  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  between  one  and 
two  in  thickness.  From  the  character  of  the 
ture,  and  from  its  remote  situation,  Mure 
that  it  cannot  be  a  Roman  work;  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  116,  seq.) 


BRIDGE  OF  XKKOKAM1  ■  . 

There  are  no  other  plains  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas ; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
those  of  Parnon,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arable  as  well  as  pasture  ground.  The  whole  area 
of  Laconia  is  computed  to  contain  1896  Englhdi 
square  miles. 

IV. 


The  political  history  of  the  country  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  cannot  be 
narrated  in  tills  place  at  sufficient  length  to  be  of 
value  to  the  student  But  as  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  differed  considerably  at  various  periods, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  country  which  produced  those  changes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of 
the  physical  features  of  Laconia,  that  the  plain 
of  Sparta  forms  the  very  kernel  and  heart  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  the  ruling  class  ;  and  from  it  the  whole  country 
received  its  appellation.  This  place  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  the  moa 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Lclex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Myles,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Eurotas,  who 
collected  into  a  channel  the  waters  which  were 
spread  over  the  plain,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
river  which  he  had  thus  formed.  He  died  without 
male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedannop, 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygeta,  who 
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the  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Lacedacmon  pare  i 
to  tlie  people  and  the  country  his  own  name,  and  to 
the  city  which  he  founded  the  name  of  his  wife. 
Aureolas,  the  son  of  Lacedacmon,  founded  the  city 
called  after  him  Amyclae.  (Pans.  iii.  1.)  Subse- 
quently Lacedaemon  was  ruled  by  Achaean  princes, 
mi  Sparta  was  the  residence  of  Menelaus,  the 
brother  of  Agamemnon.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  who  married  bis  daughter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenua,  who  was  reign- 
ing when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  country  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Heracleidae.  In  the  threefold  divi- 
tioa  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, Lacedaemon  fell  to  the  share  of  Eurystbenes 
and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  legend,  the  Dorians  conquered 
the  Peloponnesus  at  once ;  but  there  is  sufficient 
eridence  that  they  only  slowly  became  masters  of 
the  countries  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them 
settled;  and  in  Laconia  it  was  some  time  before  they 
obtained  possession  even  of  all  the  places  in  the 
plain  of  Sparta.  According  to  a  statement  in 
Ephoros,  the  Dorian  conquerors  divided  Laconia 
into  ax  districts  ;  Sparta  they  kept  for  themselves  ; 
Amyclae  was  given  to  the  Achaean  Philonomus, 
who  betrayed  the  country  to  them;  while  Las, 
I'haris,  Aegys,  and  a  sixth  town  the  name  of  which 
U  lost,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 
to  receive  new  citizens.  (Ephor.  op.  Strab.  viii.  p. 
■164 ;  on  this  corrupt  passage,  which  has  been  hap- 
pily restored,  see  Miiller,  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  1)0, 
tnuuL ;  Niebohr,  Ethnograph.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  transl. ; 
Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  c.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
division  of  Laconia  into  six  provinces  was  not  ac- 
tually made  till  a  much  later  period ;  but  we  have 
tn&ient  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Dorian  conquest,  the  Dorians  possessed  only  a 
aiall  portion  of  Laconia.  Of  this  the  most  striking 
proof  is  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclae,  distant 
noly  2J  miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 

enqoest,  for  it  was  only  subdued  shortly  before  the 
Kr*t  Mesecfuan  War  by  the  Spartan  king  TeJeclus. 
The  same  king  took  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  both 
Achaean  cities ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Alca- 
menes,  conquered  the  town  of  Helos,  upon  the  coast 
r*v  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §§  6, 
<*■)  Of  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Achaean  towns 
*«  have  no  accounts ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tbey  were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  organi- 
sation and  martial  spirit  which  the  Spartans  had 
paired  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Dorians 
if  Sparta  hail  become  undisputed  masters  of  the 
wb»le  of  Laconia.  They  now  began  to  extend  their 
fomioions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Ori- 
?uuJjy  Argos  was  the  chief  Dorian  power  in  the 
NTponnexus,  and  Sparta  only  the  second.  In 
UKvnt  times  the  Argives  possessed  the  whole  eastern 
(M*t  of  Laconia  down  to  Cape  Malen,  and  also  the 
inland  of  Cythera  (Herod,  i.  82) ;  and  although  we 
t*w  no  record  of  the  time  at  which  this  part  of 
Lvobu  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  was  before  the  Measenian 
The  Dorians  in  Messenia  possessed  a  much 
"we  fertile  territory  than  the  Spartans  in  Laconia, 
■>d  the  latter  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon 
richer  fields  of  their  neighbours.  A  pretext  for 
*<r  soon  arose ;  and,  by  two  long  protracted  and 
^"'•iaate  contests,  usually  called  the  First  and 
Measenian  wars  (the  first  from  a.  c.  743  to 
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724,  and  the  second  from  B.  c  685  to  668),  the 
Spartans  conquered  the  whole  of  Messenia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  annexed  their  country  to  Laconia.  The 
name  of  Messenia  now  disappears  from  history; 
and,  for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  from  the  close  of 
the  Second  Measenian  War  to  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bore  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotas 
and  the  Oenus,  the  districts  of  Sciritis,  Beleminatis, 
Maleatis,  and  Caryatis,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Arcadians,  but  they  were  all  conquered  by  the 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  n.  c. 
600.  (Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  They 
thus  extended  their  territories  on  the  north  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  Laco- 
nia, the  mountains  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Eurotas  and  the  Alpheius;  but  when  they 
crossed  these  limits,  and  attempted  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  plain  of  Tegea,  they  met  with  tho 
most  determined  opposition,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  recognition  of  their  supre- 
macy by  the  Tegea  tans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  independent  enjoyment  of  their  territory. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  unknown.  The  district  on 
the  coast  between  the  territories  of  the  two  states, 
and  of  which  the  plain  of  Thyreatis  was  the  most 
important  part,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  people,  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  of 
the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  At 
I  length,  in  b.  c  547,  the  Spartans  obtained  perma- 
nent possession  of  it  by  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
by  the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cr- 
HURIA.3  The  dominions  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Parnon,  as  far 
as  the  pass  of  Anigraea. 

The  population  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  classes  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that 
the  Spartans  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  the 
ruling  Dorian  class  ;  that  the  Perioeci  lived  in  the 
dim  rent  townships  in  Laconia,  and,  though  freemen, 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  but  received  all 
their  orders  from  the  ruling  class  at  Sparta ;  and 
that  the  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprie- 
tors, and  perhaps  of  the  Perioeci  also.  After  the 
extension  of  the  Spartan  dominions  by  tho  conquest 
of  Messenia  and  Cynuria,  Laconia  was  said  to 
possess  100  townships  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362),  among 
which  we  find  mentioned  Anthaua  in  the  Cynurian 
Thyreatis,  and  Anion  in  Messenia,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Elis.    (Steph.  B.  «.  vv.  'ArOdra,  A6Avr.) 

According  to  the  common  story,  Lycurgus  divided 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  a  number  of  equal  lots, 
of  which  9000  were  assigned  to  tho  Spartans,  and 
30,000  to  the  Perioeci.  (Pint.  Lyc.  8.)  Some 
ancient  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycur- 
gus made  an  equal  division  of  tho  Laconian  lands, 
supposed  that  the  above  numbers  referred  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incorporation  of  Messenia.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  latter  opinion,  there  were  two  different  state- 
ments ;  some  maintained  that  6000  lots  had  been 
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Riven  by  Lycurgus,  and  that  3000  were  added  by 
king;  Polydorus  at  the  end  of  the  First  Messenian 
War;  others  supposed  that  the  original  number  of 
4500  was  doubled  by  Polydorus.  (Pint  L  c.)  From 
these  statements  attempts  have  been  made  by  modem 
writers  to  calculate  the  population  of  Laconia,  and 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioeci ; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  no  such  division  of  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  was  ever  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  that  the  belief  of  bis  having  done  so  arose  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Agis 
attempted  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laconia.  (Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  which  belonged 
respectively  to  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioeci  All 
that  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  law  proposed  by  Agis, 
tho  land  bound  by  the  four  limits  of  Pellene,  Sellasia, 
Malea,  and  Taygetus,  was  divided  into  4500  lots, 
one  for  each  Spartan ;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioecus  (Plut.  Agis,  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a  few  isolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  the  citizens  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000  (vii.  234).  The 
number  of  the  Perioeci  is  nowhere  stated  ;  but  we 
know  from  Herodotus  that  there  were  10,000  of 
them  present  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  5000  heavy, 
armed,  and  5000  light-armed  (ix.  1 1,  29)  ;  and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  battle,  that  is  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  we  may 
venture  to  assume  as  an  approximate  number,  that 
the  Perioeci  at  the  battle  may  have  been  also  five- 
eighths  of  their  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age.  After  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
gradually  but  steadily  declined  ;  and  Clinton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  his  supposition  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  in  b.  c.  369,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Spartans  did  not  exceed  2000;  and  that 
Isocrates,  in  describing  the  original  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adapted  to  the  description  the  number  of  Spartans  in 
his  own  time.  (Isocr.  Panath.  p.  286,  c.)  About 
60  years  after  that  event,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  10(H)  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  6.  §  11); 
and  eighty  years  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Agis, 
B.  c.  244,  their  number  was  reduced  to  only  700 
(Plut.  Agis,  5.)  The  number  of  Helots  was  very 
large.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartan  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  On  the  population  of 
Laconia,  see  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  seq. 

From  b.  c.  547  to  B.  c.  371,  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  same  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
macy by  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Spartans 
were  successively  stripped  of  the  dominions  tliey  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Hessenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argivcs.    Epaminondas,  by  establishing 
tho  independent  state  of  Mcssenia.  confined  the 
Spartans  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  Taygetus ; 
and  tho  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  j 
founded  by  the  same  statesman,  encroached  upon  j 
the  Spartan  territory  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  ; 
Eurotas.    While  tho  Thebans  were  engaged  in  the  ■ 
Sacred  War,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  recover  ; 
of  their  territory  which  they  had  thus  lost ; 
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but  it  was  still  further  circumscribed  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deprived  the 
Spnrtans  of  several  districts,  which  be  assigned  to 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  (Polyb. 
ix.  28 ;  Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Achaean  League  their  influence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.  For  a 
short  time  they  showed  unwonted  vigour,  under 
their  king  Cleomenes,  whose  resolution  bad  given 
new  life  to  the  slate.  They  defeated  the  Achaeans 
in  several  battles,  and  seemed  to  be  regaining 
a  portion  at  least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  were  checked  in  their  progress  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  whom  the  Achaeans  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  were  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  c.  221.  {Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Cleomenes.)  Soon  afterwards  Sparta  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  usurpers ;  and  of 
these  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com- 
pelled by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininna,  to  surrender  Gy- 
thium  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  which  had 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  were  now  severed  from 
the  Spartan  dominion  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaean  League,  b.  c.  195.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  366  ;  Thirlwall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  326.) 
Tho  Spartans  were  thus  confined  almost  to  the 
valley  in  which  their  Dorian  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  and,  like  them,  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  hostile  places.  Seven  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  188, 
Sparta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopoemen,  and  annexed 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut.  Phil.  16;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
32 — 34);  but  this  step  was  displeasing  to  the 
Romans,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the  further 
increase  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  accordingly  en- 
couraged the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Achaeans.  But  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  these  dispute*, 
and  placed  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Rome.  Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  Flamininns  had 
granted  independence  were  placed  again  under  tho 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  we  know 
that  Augustus  guaranteed  to  them  their  indepen- 
dence, and  they  are  henceforth  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Eleuthero-Lacones.  Pausanias  says  there 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
and  in  his  time  there  were  still  18,  of  which  the 
names  were  Gythium,  Teuthrone,  Las,  Pyrrhicns, 
Caenepolis,  Oetylus,  Leuctra,  Thalamae,  Alagunta, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Bocae,  Zarax,  Epidauxus 
Limera,  Brasiae,  Geronthrae,  Marios.  (Paua.  Hi.  21. 
§  7.)  Augustus  shoved  favour  to  the  Spartans  as 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general ;  be  gave 
to  Sjiarta  the  Messcnian  town  of  Cardamyle  (Pans, 
iii.  26.  §  7)  ;  he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
scnian town  of  Pharae  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2),  and 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  island  of  Cythera. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Laconia  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  who  took  Sparta  (Zosim.  v.  6).  Subsequently 
Slavonians  settled  in  the  country,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  long  time  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
tho  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  emprcsa 
Irene,  the  Byzantine  court  made  an  effort  to  recover 
their  dominions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  subjection  the  Slavonians  in 
tho  plains,  while  those  in  Laconia  who  would  not 
submit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fa.stne&>c5 
of  Mt.  Taygetus. .  When  the  Franks  became 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found 
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tbe  site  of  ancient  Sparta  a  town  still  called  Laee- 
daanonia;  but  in  A.  rx  1248,  WiUiam  ViUehardoin 
boil:  a  fortresa  on  one  of  the  rocky  bills  at  the  foot 
of  Ml.  Taygetus,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Laredaemonia.  Here  he  took  np  his  residence  ; 
and  on  this  rock,  called  MUithra,  usually  pronounced 
Mutrd.  a  new  town  arose,  which  became  the  capital 
of  Laoonia,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  Sparta  began 
u»  be  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site  by  order  of  the 
present  Greek  government.  (Finlav,  Medieval  Grace, 
pi  230  ;  Curtins,  Pthpomuo*,  vol.  iL  p.  214.) 

V.  Towks. 

L  /•  the  Spartan  Plain. — The  three  chief  towns 
were  Sparta,  Amyclae,  and  Pharis,  all  situated 
near  one  another,  and  upon  some  of  the  lower 
heights  close  to  the  Eu rotas.  Their  proximity 
wwdd  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  arise  at  the 
same  time.  Amyclae  lay  only  2}  miles  south  of 
Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in 
the  country  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  South  of 
Amyclae,  and  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the  sea, 
was  Pharis,  also  an  Achaean  town  iu  existence 
before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Thkrapxf.  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  a  part  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 
On  the  slopes  of  Mt  Taygetus,  above  the  plain, 
there  were  several  places.  They  were  visited  by 
Faustinas  (iiL  2a  §§  3—7),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  road  which  ho  took.  After  crossing 
the  river  Phellia,  beyond  Amyclae,  he  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  mountain.  In  the  plain  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Mes.*,apeus,  belonging,  as  we  learn 
fiun  Stephanos,  to  a  village  called  Messapkak 
M<  "Tarwu),  and  beyond  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
ihe  mountains,  the  Homeric  city  of  Brysear.  In  the 
mountains  was  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Eleusinia, 
and  15  stadia  from  the  latter  Lapithaeum,  near 
which  was  Dkkrjiicm,  where  was  a  fountain  called 
Asanas.  Twenty  stadia  from  Derrhium  was  Har- 
iuxa,  which  borders  upon  the  plain.  Pausanias 
gives  no  ^formation  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
proceeded  from  the  Eleusininm  to  Harpleia.  Leake 
•opposes  that  he  turned  to  the  south,  and  accord  - 
iagjy  places  Harpleia  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 
by  the  bridge  of  Xerokampo ;  while  Curtins,  on  the 
contrary,  imagines  that  he  turned  to  the  north,  and 
ease  into  the  plain  at  Mutrd,  which  he  therefore 
identifies  with  Harpleia.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct. 
The  antiquities  and  inscriptions  discovered  at  Mutrd 
pnw  that  it  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  represents  the  Homeric 

11  ESSE. 

2.  In  the  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurota*. — The 
rosd  from  Sparta  to  Megalopolis  followed  the  vale  of 
the  Eurotas.  On  this  road  Pausanias  mentions  first 
several  monuments,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 
toe*  of  Ladas,  may  still  be  identified.  This  tomb 
i*  described  as  distant  50  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
as  situated  above  tbe  road,  which  here  passes  very 
sear  to  the  river  Eurotas.  At  about  this  distance 
fran  Sparta,  Leake  perceived  a  cavern  in  the  rocks, 
with  twx>  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
baa  fashioned  by  art,  and  a  little  beyond  a  semi- 
emralar  sepulchral  niche  :  tbe  place  is  called  by  the 
feasants  trrovs  Qovpvovi.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii. 
p.  13.)  Further  on  was  the  Characoma  (Xapdxufia), 
»  fcrtmeation,  probably,  in  tbe  narrow  part  of  the 
Ttiby:  above  it  the  town  Pellana,  tbe  frontier- 
fonts  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas;  and  100 
from  Pellana,  Bblkmi>a.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  $  8 
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— 21.  §  3.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bclemina 
was  Aeoyr,  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  which 
was  conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territory  annexed  to  Laconia.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  was  the  Lacedaemonian  Tri- 
poli*. (Liv.  zxxv.  27.)  Pellana  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  (Poiyb.  iv.  81);  Belemina  was  un- 
doubtedly another ;  and  the  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Carystus. 

The  road  to  Tegea  and  Argos  ran  along  tbe  vale 
of  tbe  Oenus.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §§  6 — 8.)  After 
crossing  the  bridge  over  tho  Eurotas,  the  traveller 
saw  on  his  right  hand  Mount  Thornax,  upon  which 
stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  guarding 
the  city  of  Sparta,  which  lay  at  his  feet.  (Comp. 
Herod,  i.  69;  Xen.  HelL  vi.  5.  §  27.)  A  little 
further  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  was  Sellasia, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Oenus,  as  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
Above  Sellasia  was  a  small  plain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mt. 
Olympus  and  on  the  west  by  Mt  Evas :  a  small 
stream,  called  Gorgylns,  flowed  through  tho  western 
side  of  the  plain  into  the  Oenus.  This  was  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus.  [Sellasia.]  In  this  plain 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Argos  and 
the  other  to  Tegea.  The  road  to  Argos  followed 
the  Oenus ;  and  to  the  west  of  tho  road,  about  an 
hour  distant  from  the  modern  Ardkhota,  lay  Ca- 
xyak.  From  this  place  to  the  confines  of  the 
Thyreatis  in  Argolis,  was  a  forest  of  oaks,  called 
Scotitas  (iKortToi),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Scotitas,  about  10  stadia  west  of 
the  road.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  6 ;  Poiyb.  xvi.  37.)  On 
the  ridge  of  Mt  Paroon  the  boundaries  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia  were  marked  by  Hermae,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  called  ol  <po*<vutpot  (the  slain), 
may  perhaps  be  the  remains.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponne*,  p.  173.)  There  was  also  a  town  Oenus, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

The  road  to  Tegea,  which  fa  tho  same  as  tbe 
present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripolitzd,  after  leaving 
the  plain  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a  high  and  moun- 
tainous district  callod  Sciritis  in  antiquity.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain;  and  the  chief  source  of  the 
Alpbeius,  called  Sarantopdtamos,  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Laconia  and  the  Tegentfa.  Before 
reaching  the  Arcadian  frontier,  the  road  went 
through  a  narrow  and  rugged  pass,  now  called 
Klisura,  Tbe  two  towns  in  Sciritis  were  Scirus 
and  Oeum,  called  Inm  by  Xcnophon. 

3.  In  the  southern  part  of  Laconia.  —  On  the 
rood  from  Sparta  to  Gythium,  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  Pausanias  .(iii.  21.  §  4)  first  mentions 
Crocbae,  distant  about  135  stadia  from  Spatta, 
and  celebrated  for  its  quarries.  Gythium  was  30 
stadia  beyond  Croceae,  Above  Gythium,  in  the 
interior,  was  Aeoiab,  to  which  a  road  also  led 
from  Croceae.  Opposite  Gythium  was  the  island 
Crakak.  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Pausanias  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  his  description,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gythium  (iv  tyta-rtpq  TvQiov,  iii.  22. 
-t«  lr  '8rt<T  rvBlov,  iii.  24.  §  6). 
Following  the  order  of  Pausanias,  we  will  first 
mention  the  towns  to  tho  left  or  east  of  Gythium. 
Thirty  Rtadia  above  Gythium  was  Trinasus,  si- 
tuated upon  a  promontory,  which  formed  the  NE 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape 
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Taenarum.  Eighty  stadia  beyond  Trinasos  was  ] 
HEiiOS,  also  upon  the  coast.  The  road  from  Sparta  ; 
to  llelos  followed  the  Eorotas  the  greater  part  of 
the  way ;  and  Leake  noticed  in  several  part*  of  the 
rock  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  evidently  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  I 
p.  194.)  Thirty  stadia  south  of  Helos  on  the  coast 
was  Acbiae  ;  and  sixty  stadia  sooth  of  Aeriac,  I 
Asopus,  the  later  name  of  Ctpakissia.  Between 
Acriae  and  Asopos,  Ptolemy  mentions  a  town 
Biaxdika  (BtdfSita,  iiL  16.  §  9),  the  name  of 
which  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  Biadi- 
napolis(Bt^[iy]oiwoAc/rar,B5ckh,  Itue.  No.  1336). 
Between  Asopos  and  Acriae  was  an  inland  plain, 
called  Leuce,  containing  in  the  interior  a  town  of 
this  name,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
Pleiab.  Returning  to  the  coast,  SO  stadia  south 
of  Asopos,  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  in  a  spot 
called  HrPERTBLEATinc  Two  hondred  stadia  south 
of  Asopos  was  the  promontory  and  peninsula  On  ir- 
on ath  us,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  is,  however,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Onognathus  and  Malea  is  a  con- 
siderable bay,  called  Boeaticus  Sinus,  from  the  town 
of  Boeab,  situated  at  its  head.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Ens,  Aphko- 
DiHiAS,and  Side,  which  were  founded  by  the  Dorians; 
the  two  former  on  the  Bceaticos  Sinus,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Malea.  Between 
Bocae  and  Malea  was  Nymphakim  (NvnQaior  or 
Nufi€*iov),  with  a  cave  near  the  sea,  in  wbich  was 
a  fountain  of  sweet  water.  Pausanias  (Hi.  23.  §  2) 
calls  Nymphaeom  a  Ai/otj,  but,  as  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighbourhood,  Boblaye  conjectures  (R*~ 
cherckts,  dr.  p.  99)  that  we  should  read  Ai/nfr,  and 
places  Nymphaeom  at  the  harbour  of  Santa  Marina, 
where  a  fountain  of  water  issues  from  a  grotto. 
The  promontory  Malea  (MoA&,  Steph.  B.  *.  c. 
et  alii ;  MoA&u,  Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368), 
still  called  Malid,  the  most  southerly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taeoarum,  was  moch 
dreaded  by  the  ancient  sailors  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  two  seas,  which  hero  meet 
together.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  "  after  doubling 
Malea,  forget  your  country"  (Strab.  viii.  p,  878), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statius,  "  farmidatum  Maleae 
caput"  (Thtb.  ii.  33).  On  the  promontory  there 
was  a  statue  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Aift*>u>»  ; 
'AwiAAeDV  MoAedrip,  Pans.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  Sooth  of 
Malna  was  the  island  Cyfhera.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  we  first  come  to  Sips,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  Epidbmum,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
neat  to  Epidadrus  Limera,  and  successively  to 
Zarax,  Cyphakta,  and  Prasiak  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  giving  the  distances  of 
these  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt:  see 
Cypiiakta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eorotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Pamon,  Panaaniaa 
mentions  Geronthrae,  situated  120  stadia  north 
of  Acriae;  Mariub,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Gltpfia,  also  called  Glympia,  north  of  Marina;  and 
Skuxis,  20  stadia  from  Geronthrae. 

Returning  now  to  Gythiom,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  place,  according  to  the  plan  of  Pau- 
sanias (iii.  24.  §  6,  acq.);  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Taygetus 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythium  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Asine. 
Uni  ty  stadia  from  a  hill  near  Las  was  Hvpsi,  in  I 


the  interior;  and  a  little  below  Las  was  the  river 
Smenus  (2/x^voi),  rising  in  Mt.  Taygetus,  which 
Paoaanias  praises  for  the  excellence  of  its  water, 
now  the  river  of  Pauavd.  Immediately  south  of 
this  river  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  on  a 
promontory  now  called  Aghcranos  ;  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a  village  called  by  Pauaan^ 
Araeims  or  Araenom,  where  Las,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Las,  was  said  to  have  been  buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  Aghtrano*  is  a  stream, 
now  called  the  river  of  Dhikova,  the  Scyras 
(Stupor)  of  Pausanias  (iii.  25.  §  1),  beyond  which 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zeus:  there  are  still 
some  ancient  remains  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
near  its  mouth.  Further  sooth  is  the  peninsula  of 
Skul 'irt,  inclosing  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  wbich  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sinus  Acgilodes  of  Pliny 
(iv.  5.  s.  8);  if  so,  we  must  place  here  Aegila,  which 
is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Paoaanias  (iv.  17.  §  1) 
as  a  town  of  Lacooia.  Inland  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Pyrrhichcs.  SE.  of  Pyrrhichos 
on  the  coast  was  Tecthroxb.  Between  Teu  throne 
and  the  Taenarian  peninsula  no  town  is  mentioned, 
bat  at  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Kikvnia  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  two  temples.  The  Taenarian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  that  of  Taygetus  by  an 
isthmus  half  a  mile  across,  and  contains  two  har- 
bours, named  Psamathus  and  Achillejus  Portis 
[see  Taekarum]  :  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
is  C.  Matapdn.  Bounding  the  latter  point,  and 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tae- 
karum, afterwards  called  Caexbpolis,  40  stadia 
above  the  Taenarian  isthmus.  Thirty  stadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  the  promontory 
Thy  kid  ks,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, bat  corrected  with  the  mainland  by  a  much 
wider  isthmus.  On  this  promontory  were  the  towns 
of  Hippola  and  Messa.  North  of  Messa  was 
Oetyxus;  but  the  distance  of  150  stadia,  assigned 
by  Paoaanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  much. 
[Oetylus.]  Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylus  was 
Tkaiamae,  situated  inland,  and  20  stadia  from 
Thalamae  was  Pephxus,  upon  the  coast.  Both 
these  towns  were  upon  the  lesser  Pamiscb,  now 
rallied  the  ifitea,  which  the  Messenians  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  361 ;  Paus.  iii.  26.  §  3.)  The  districts  north 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  B.C.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retain  possession  of  thorn.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  they  formed  part  of  Eleuthero- 
Laoonia.  (Leake,  PdcpormesiacOy  p.  179.)  Twenty- 
stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast,  waa 
Leuctra  or  Lecctrum  ;  and  60  stadia  north  of 
the  latter,  Cardamtlb,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia 
from  the  sea.  North  of  Cardamyle  was  Gkkexla, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleothero-Laconian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  from  Gerenia,  in  the  interior,  was 
Alagokia. 

(On  the  geography  of  Lacooia,  see  Leake,  Morea 
and  Pcloponntnaca ;   Boblaye,  Htchcrches,  dhc ; 
Ross,  Rcuen  im  Pthponnes  and  Wanderungen  in 
Griechmland ;  Curtius,  Ptloponncsos.) 
LACO'NICUS  SINUS.  [Laco.ma.] 
LACONIMURGI.  [Celtica  ;  Vetto.nks.] 
LACR1NGI,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (A/.  An- 
tonm.  c.22),  by  Dion  Cassias  (lxxxi.  12),  and 
by  Petros  Patricias  {Excerpt.  Ugat,  p.  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Astikoi  and  Brici.  They 
were  cither  Dacian  or  on  the  Daciau  frontier,  and 
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are  known  only  from  having,  in  the  Marcomannic  war, 
opposed  a.  body  of  invading  Astings,  and,  baring  so 
done,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.J 
LACTA'BIUS  MONS  (rdAairros  Boos:  Monte 
£  Angelo),  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stabiae  in  Cam- 
pania. I:  as  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  mountain  abounded  in  excellent  ] ostures,  which 
nit  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  pro- 
duced ;  on  which  account  the  mountain  was  resorted 
to  by  invalids,  especially  in  cases  of  consumption, 
for  which  a  milk  diet  was  considered  particularly 
bencficiaL  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10;  Galen,  de  Metk. 
Mid.  v.  12.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
that  Xarses  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths 
under  Telas  in  a.  d.  553,  in  which  the  Gothic  king 
was  slain.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  35,  36.)  The  de- 
scriptioo  of  the  Mima  Lactarius,  and  its  position 
with  regard  to  Stabiae,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  which  branches  off  from 
the  Apennines  near  Nocera  (Noceria),  and  separates 
the  Boy  of  Naples  from  that  of  Paestum.  The 
tar  best  point  of  this  range,  the  Monte  S.  Angela, 
attains  a  height  of  above  5000  feet;  the  whole  range 
is  calcareous,  and  presents  beautiful  forests,  as  well 
as  abundant  pastures.  The  name  of  Lettere,  still 
borne  by  a  town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
a  little  above  Stabiae,  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  an- 
cient name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACTOKA,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Aatonine  I  tin.  on  the  road  between  Aginnum  (A  gen) 
and  CUmbemim  (Auch),  and  15  Gallic  leagues  from 
each.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  po- 
sitioa  and  natoe  of  Ltctottre.  Several  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
tarates,  and  Ci vitas  Lactorensiurn ;  but  the  place  is 
sot  mentioned  by  any  extant  writer.        [G.  L.] 

LACUS  FELICIS,  a  place  in  Noricum,  on  the  | 
sooth  of  the  Danube,  25  miles  west  of  Arelape,  and 
SO  miles  east  of  Laureacum  (It.  Ant  pp.  246,  248). 
According  to  the  Not.  Imper.,  where  it  is  called  La- 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Norican  horse 
It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
town  of  NiefkrtcalUee,  on  the  Danube,  [L.S.] 
LACYDON.  [Massiua.] 
LADE  (Ad&n),  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  close  by  Miletus,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  a  pro- 
to  the  harbours  of  Miletus,  bat  in  Strabo's 
ikse  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  and  strongholds  of 
pi  rates.  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
defeat  sustained  there  by  the  Iooiaus  against  the 
Persians  in  B.c.  494.  (Herod,  vi.  8:  Thucyd.  viii. 
17, 24  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Pans.  i.  35.  §  6;  Stepb. 
B.  #.  r. ;  Pliu.  v.  37.)  That  the  island  was  not  quite 
vainhaltited,  is  dear  from  Strabo,  and  from  the  fact 
•f  Stepb  anus  B.  mentioning  the  ethnic  form  of  the 
same,  AaZaZot.  [L.  S] 

IADICUS,  a  mountuin  of  Gallaccia,  the  name  of 
*incb  occurs  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pre- 
ferred in  that  of  the  Codoi  de  I^uioco,  near  Monte- 
/•raJo  on  the  SiL  (Florez,  £sp.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  63  ; 
Chert,  vol.  ii.  pU  1.  p.  278.)  [P.  S.] 

LADOCEIA  (ra  Aa3d»r««a),  a  place  in  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  and,  after  the  building  of 
Megalopolis,  a  suburb  of  that  city,  was  situated  upon 
tat  road  from  the  latter  to  Pallantium  and  Tcgea, 
Bert  a  bat  Lie  was  fought  between  the  Mantineians 
aid  Te^eatae,  s.  c.  423,  and  between  the  Achaeans 
*w*  C/eomenes,  b.  c.  226.  Thurydides  calls  it 
(AaoBUior)  in  Oresthi*.  (Paus.  viiL  44. 
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LA  DON  (AoSaV).  1.  A  river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  the  Peneius.  [Eijs,  p.  817,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  flowing  into  the  Alpheius. 
[Alpheius.] 

LAEAEI  (Aouuoi),  a  Paeon ian  tribe  in  Mace- 
donia, included  within  the  dominion  of  Sitalccs, 
probably  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon.  (Thuc. 
ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAEAETA'NI  or  LEETA'NI  (Aeucurant,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §§  18,  74  ;  Anrrovo/,  Strab.  iii.  p  159).  a 
people  on  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  above  tlte  Cosetani.  Strabo  merely 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  sea-coast  between  the  Ebm 
and  tiio  Pv  rt*  1 1  (?v^s  ^Vs  belonging  to  "  the  Let- tan  i  and 
the  Lartolaeetae,  and  other  such  tribes"  (toV  tc 
Atrrrasuy  xal  AaprokatrrrceY  ko\  OAAcer  roioi/rarr), 
as  far  as  Emporium,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  (Barcelona)  and  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  (Uobregat);  whence  it  appears  that  they 
extended  from  below  the  Rubricatus  on  the  S\V.  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indigetes,  upon  the  bay  of 
Emporiac,  on  the  NE.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  people  as  the  Lalktani  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4; 
comp.  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  cdxxx.),  who  speaks  of 
their  country  (Laletania)  as  producing  good  wine  in 
abundance.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  a,  8 ;  comp.  Martial,  i. 
27,  50,  vii.  52  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177.)  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  fertile  country,  well  furnished  with 
harbours.  Besides  their  capital  Bakci.no  (Bar-  . 
celona),  they  had  the  following  towns  :  (1.)  On  the 
sea  coast,  from  SW.  to  NE. :  Baetui.o  (Borrow- 
A*V,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  19  :  Badelona ;  Muratori,  p. 
1033,  no.  3 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  56,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  31  ;  Marca,  Hvtp.  ii.  15,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  (Boos :  Mela,  ii.  6)  ; 
Iluro  or  Eli- bo,  a  city  of  the  conventus  of  Tarraco, 
with  the  civitas  Jiomana  (Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4 ;  AlKovp&v,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  19,  where  the  vulvar 
reading  is  AiAovpwk  ;  prob.  Mataro,  Marca,  I  lisp. 
ii.  15,  p.  159  ;  Flores,  E$p.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  34)  ; 
Blakda  (BAftVJa,  Ptol.  Le.i  Blanes),  on  a  height, 
NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Laknum 
(Tordera :  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4)  :  between  Baetulo  and 
lluro  Ptolemy  places  the  Lcxarium  Pr  (Aovrd- 
pttrv  tutpov ;  probably  the  headland  marked  by  the 
Torre  de  Mongol).  (2.)  On  the  high  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  398) :  Fines,  20  M.  P.  W.  of  Barcino  (near 
Martorell,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat), 
marking  doubtless  tlie  borders  of  the  Lawtani  and 
the  Cosetani ;  then  Bakciho  ;  next  Puaetouium, 
17  M.  P.  (near  Ilottalricli  or  La  Boca,  where  are 
great  ruins  ;  Marca,  Jlisp.  ii.  20) ;  Sbtbkkab  or 
Secerrae,  15  M.  P.  (prob.  S.  Pere  de  Strcada  or 
SanSeloni)  ;  Aquae  Vocoxiae,  15  M.  P.  (Caldas 
de  Malavella).  (3.)  Other  bland  towns  :  Rubhi- 
oata  (Ptol.);  Eoara,  a  municipium,  whose  site  is 
unknown  (Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7, 
p.  1107,  no.  1);  Aquae  Caudab,  a  civitas  sti- 
pendiaria,  in  the  conventus  of  Tarraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
a.  4,  Aquicaldensos :  Caldas  de  Mombuy,  N.  of  Bar- 
celona, Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Ettp.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  37;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  423, 
424.)  [P.  S.1 

LAEDERATA  (Atiepdra  or  Arrepard,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  6),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Moesia,  on 
the  Danube,  and  a  few  miles  cast  of  Viniinaciuin. 
In  the  Notitia  its  name  is  Laedcnata;  it  must  have 
the  modem  Kama.  [L.  S] 

i  2 
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LAF/LIA  (AtuXia,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  12  :  Araonea 
or  El  Berrocal),  an  inland  city  of  the  Turdctani,  in 
the  W.  of  Ilispania  Baetica,  not  far  from  Italic*,  is 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  wo  liave  several 
coins,  belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  to  the  early  Roman  empire.  Their  types  are, 
an  armed  horseman,  at  full  speed,  with  ears  of  corn, 
boughs,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Etp.  &  vol  xii. 
pp.  256 — 258  ;  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  vol.  iii  p.  92  ; 
Mionnct,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Sestini, 
Med  pp.  20, 65  ;  Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  25; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S  ] 

LAEPA  (Lepe,  near  Ay<tm<mte),  a  city  of  the 
Tnrdetani,  on  the  coast  of  Baetica,  a  little  E.  of  the 
month  of  the  Anas  (Guadalquivir  :  Mela,  iii.  1  ; 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  ;  Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  Laepam  should 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  MS.  readings  of 
Leptim  or  Leptum  ;  Florez,  Etp.  &  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  56,  57  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339. 
Thin  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ptolemy's 
La  Era,  which  is  only  a  various  reading  for 
Impa).  [P.S.] 

LAERONFL.  [Gallakcia.] 

LAESTRY'GONES  (Aaurr/wybVff),  a  fabulous 
people  of  giants,  who  an  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (x.  80 — 132),  and  described  as  governed 
by  a  king  named  Lamus.  They  were  a  pastoral 
people,  but  had  a  city  {&rrv)  which  Homer  calls 
Aaurrpvywitf,  with  a  port,  and  a  fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
mom  tlian  to  the  Cyclopes ;  but  later  Greek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
genera)  tradition,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  (vi. 
2),  placed  them  in  Sicily,  though  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  of  everything 
concerning  them.  Other  writers  were  less  cautious; 
some  fixed  their  abodes  in  the  W.  or  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Elvmi  (Lycophr.  .rife*.  956):  but  the  more  pre- 
valent  opinion,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon- 
tini,  whence  the  name  of  Laestutgonii  Campi  was 
given  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbonrbnod  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  662, 956 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A  wholly 
different  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  is  very  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writers,  represented  Formiae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  family  of  the 
Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  descent  from  the  mythical  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17:  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9;  Sil.  Ital.  vit.  410.)  [E.H.B.] 

LAEVI  or  LAI  (Adoi),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Padus.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  associates 
them  with  the  Libicii  (AffArioi),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  plains  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Insubres.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  Gaulish  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy:  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Ligurians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  passage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain;  but  he  wonld  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
in  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticinum. 


riinv  even  ascribes  the  foundation  of  that  dty  to 

otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  apparently  also  a 
Lignrian  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iu 
this  part  of  Italy  tribes  of  Gaulish  and  Lignrian 
origin  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  cases  confounded  with  the 
Gauls.    [Liot  bia.] 

LAGANIA  (A*yorfa),  a  village  of  the  Tecto- 
aagae  in  Galatia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Juliopolia. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writer*, 
but  it  must  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance, 
for  during  the  Christian  period,  it  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  of  Anasta&iopolis  (CowciL 
Chak.  p.  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis- 
spelt Aaurayia  ;  Itin.  AnL  p.  142,  where  the  name 
is  Laganeot ;  It.  JTieras.  p.  574,  where  we  read 
A'jannin)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Latanux 
in  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  14)  and  the  Hhejiinttgntia  of 
Hierocles  (p.  697)  are  the  same  as  Lagania  (comp. 
Theod.  Syc  c.  2).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  identifies  it  with  Beg  Easar.        [L.  S.] 

LAGA'RIA  (Aayapia:  Etk.  AaryaptTar6s,  Lago- 
rinns),  a  small  town  of  Lucania,  situated  between 
Thurii  and  the  river  Sjbaris;  which,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  legend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians  under  the  command  of  E pejus, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse,  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  930;  Tzetz.  ad  he.)  Strabo,  the 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a  fortress  ($>povpwr),  and  it  was  probably  never 
a  place  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  aoine 
celebrity  in  after  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  L  c-  Plin.  xiv.  6.  a.  8.)  The  statement  of 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  position, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Claverius  placed  it  at  Noeara,  about 
10  miles  from  the  .sea,  and  this  conjecture  (for  it  is 
nothing  more)  has  been  adopted  by  Romanelli.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  said  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  Ital  p.  1272  - 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  U.  B.} 

LAGECUM.  [Leokouom.] 

LAG  IN  A  (ra  Adjiva),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Stratonieeia,  in  Caria,  contained  a  most  splendid 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  festivals 
were  celebrated.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  among  the  Stratoniceians,  evidently  mean* 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still  preserved  in 
the  village  of  ZoJbmo,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tshina.  Laginia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
woAfxwoK  Kaplas,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
I.apna  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGN1  (Aayrl),  a  town  of  the  Arevacac,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Diodoros 
Siculus  (Excerpt,  vol  ii.  p.  596).  [P.  S.] 

LAGOS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Mandropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  town  of  somo  cortse- 
quence.  [L.  S.J 

LAGU'SA  (Adyovva,  AoryoCmra),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Strmbo 
between  those  of  Sicinu*  and  Pholegandrus.  Iienou 
it  is  probably  tho  same  as  Kardiotma,  a  rocky 
islet  between  the  two  latter  islands.    But  Kiepert, 
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in  his  map,  identifies  it  with  Polyaegus.  (Strab.  z. 
p.  464 ;  Staph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Eustath.  ad  II  ii.  625, 

p.  306.) 

LAGU'SA  (Aayowra),  one  of  a  group  of  small 
blinds  in  the  bay  of  Telmissus  in  Lycia,  5  stadia 
from  Teknissus,  and  80  from  Ciwddae.  (PUn.  v.  35  ; 
St*pb.  B.  t.  r. ;  Stadium.  Mar.  Mag.  §  226,  foil.) 
This  island  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same 
at  the  modern  I'anagiu  di  ConlialisML     [L.  S.] 

LAGUSSAE,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the 
tout  of  Troy,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos  (Plin.  v.  38 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  //cm.  IL  iL  p.  306).  Their  rao- 
Jth  name  is  Twxhan  A  diss i.  [L.  &.~\ 

LAISH,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Dan.  [Dan.] 

LALASIS  (AaAswrfs,  Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6,  where  some 
MSS.  hare  AaAwrfs),  a  district  in  Cilicia,  extending 
along  Mount  Taurus,  abore  the  district  called  Se- 
kntis.  Pliny  (v.  23)  also  mentions  a  town  Lalasis 
in  Isaaris,  and  this  town  accordingly  seems  to  have 
ton  the  capital  of  the  district  Lahsis,  which  may 
hare  extended  to  the  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  is 
pmbaMe,  moreover,  that  the  I&aurian  town  of  La- 
iix-maa,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.,  and  which,  be 
uts,  was  in  his  day  called  Dalitanda,  is  the  same 
as  Lalasis;  and  if  so,  it  is  identical  with  the 
Dalisanda  of  Hierocles  (p.  710).  Basilius  of  Se- 
Jracia  informs  us  that  the  town  stood  on  a  lofty 
Wat,  but  was  well  provided  with  water,  and  not 
destitute  of  other  advantages.  (Wes.se!ing,ao?27*m>c£ 
Lc).  From  all  these  circumstances,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  consider  the  reading  Aa\a<rls  in 
Ptolemy  the  correct  one,  were  it  not  that  the  coins 
of  the  place  all  bear  the  inscription  AaXaaatmr. 
(Sstini,  p.  96.)  [L.  &] 

LALENESIS  (AaAjjrwd  or  Aatoivtpts,  Ptol  v. 
"■  §  6X  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassus.  Its  site 
is  unknown,  and  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptolemy 
wutionsit.  [L.S.] 

LALETATfl.  [Lakktaei.] 

KAMA  fVKXTOKKS.] 

LAMASBA  (/Ha.  Ant.  pp.  35,  tor,  40 :  La- 
■016*0,  Tab.  Petit),  a  city  of  the  Massylii,  in  the 
intenor  "f  Xumidia,  near  the  confines  of  Maurctania, 
S3  M,  P.  from  Smn,  and  62  from  Tamuoadi. 
Lapic  and  D'Avezac  identify  it  with  At*- Hazel,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Welled- Abd-en- 
AW;  but  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  tho 
at  Baitna,  on  the  S.  of  those 
W.  of  the  M.  Aurasius  (Jcbtl- 
Traseh,  «fc  p.  52  ;  PeUissier, 
de  I  Algeria,  vol.  vi.  p. 

[P.S.] 

LAMBRUS,  a  river  of  Northern 
Transpadana,  noticed  by  Pliny 
amen?  the  affluents  of  the  Padua  which  join  that  river 
«  iu  left  or  northern  hank.  (PUn.  iii.  19.  a.  23.) 
It  it  still  called  the  Lambro,  and  rises  in  a  small 
lake  eall*l  the  Logo  di  Pusiano  (the  Eupilis  Lac  us 
•f  Plin/),  from  whence  it  flows  within  3  miles  of 
Viiw,  and  enters  the  i*o  about  midway  between  the 
7'iecni;  and  the  Adda.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  con- 
-*v>U  its  stagnant  aud  weedy  stream  (ulvosum  Lam- 
tosa)  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Addua.  (Ep. 
i-  5)  The  Tabula  as  wall  as  the  Geographer  of 
Lvfnaa  give  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lambrum,  of 
which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere.  It  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  a  station,  Ad  Lambrum,  at  the  pass- 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  though  the  Tabula 
"narou*iv  transfers  it  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Pad  us. 
( TA  iW. ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  30.)      [E.  H.  B.] 
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LAMBE'SE  (Aw.  Ant  pp.  32, 33, 34, 40  :  Tab. 
PeuL ;  A&nSauaa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  29 ;  Lambaesa, 
Inscr. ;  Lambaese,  Augustin.  adv.  DonaL  vi.  13  ; 
Lambesitana  Colon ia,  Cyprian.  EpUt.  55:  Lemba 
or  Tezzout,  huge  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  belonging  to  the 
Massylii.  It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauritania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  M.  Aurasius  (Jebel  Attrtu),  102 
M.  P.  from  Smn,  118  from  Theveste,  and  84 
from  Cirta.  It  was  the  station  of  an  entire  legion, 
the  Legio  III.  Augusta  (Aryclw  rplrn  ot€atrrfi, 
Ptol.  L  c. ;  and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  in  the  circuit  of  which  40  gates  have  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopius  respecting  such 
a  city  seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  age  of  Justinian.  (Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  57 ; 
Bruce ;  Personnel;  ¥&Xittn)a,ExploratumScimtiji>ii«s 
de  I Algeria,  vol  vi.  pp.  388, 389.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMBKl'ACA  or  LAMB  R  PC  A,  a  town  of  the 
/Tailaici  Lncenses  in  Gallaecia,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Laerun  and  Ulla,  not  far  from  EU 
Padron,  (Mela,  ui.  1.  §8;  Ukert,  voL  iL  ptl. 
p.  439.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMETIin  (AafiTrrlvoi),  a  city  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  («.  p.), 
on  the  authority  of  H ccataeus,  who  added  that  there 
was  a  river  also  of  the  name  of  Lametus  (Aaujjrot). 
We  find  this  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophron.  {Alex. 
1085.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  tlie 
stream  still  called  Lamato,  which  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Sutus  Terikaeus  or  Hip- 
pomiatks,  the  name  of  the  Lametine  Gulp  (6 
Aaurrru-os  k6Xwos,  Arist  Pol.  vii.  10).  Hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lametini 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
though  Stepbanus  vaguely  calls  it  "  near  Crotona." 
( Stepb.  B.  L  c)  No  other  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  an  ethnic  form  like  Leontini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sunk  into  a  dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscription,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly spurious.  (Motnmsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  either  at  or  near  the  modern  village  of 
Sta.  Eufemia,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  [E.H.B.] 

LA'MIA  (Aopfa :  Eth.  Aauttis  :  Zituni),  a  town 
of  the  Malienses,  though  afterwards  separated  from 
them,  situated  in  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
Straho  describes  Lamia  as  situated  above  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  tho 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Spereheius,  and 
50  stadia  from  the  sea  (iz.  pp.  433,  435).  Liry 
says  that  it  was  placed  on  a  height  distant 
seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of  which  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  route 
which  led  from  Thermopylae  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci  (xzziL  4).  Strabo  further 
relates  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the  confederate  Greeks 
carried  on  against  Antipater  in  b.c  323.  Antipater 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Lamia, 
where  be  was  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  allies. 
From  this  circumstance  this  contest  is  usually  called 
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the  Lamian  war.  Having  afterwards  received  suc- 
cours from  C interns,  Antipater  retreated  northwards, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in 
the  following  year.  (Diod.  xviii.  9,  aeq. ;  Polyb.  ix. 

29.  )  In  B.  c.  208  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  de- 
feated the  Aetolians  near  Lamia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30.) 
In  192  Lamu  openod  ita  gates  to  Antiochus  (Liv. 
xxxv.  43),  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  the 
following  year  by  Philip,  who  was  then  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Romans.  (Lir.  xxxvi.  2.r>.)  On 
this  occasion  Liry  mentions  the  difficulty  which  the 
Macedonians  experienced  in  mining  the  rock,  which 
was  siliceous  ("  in  aspcri*  locis  silcx  saepe  impene- 
trabilU  fcrro  occurrcbat ").  In  1 90 1  he  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  4,  5.)  Lamia  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  14),  and  was  nlso  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century.  (Hierocl.  p.  642,  ed. 
Wesseling.)  The  site  of  Lamia  is  fixed  at  Zituni, 
both  by  the  description  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
position  of  Lamia,  and  by  an  inscription  which  Paul 
Lucas  copied  at  this  place.  Ziiuni  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  by  nature  a  strongly  fortified  position. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  Leake 
discovered  were  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the* 
Acropolis,  forming  a  part  of  those  of  the  modern 
castle,  and  some  small  remains  of  the  town  walls  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  tbe  extreme  modern 
houses  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  Leake  noticed  a  small  river,  which,  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434, 450),  was  called  Achelous. 
The  port  of  Malia  was  named  Phalara  (rh  +o- 
Aopo,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435  ;  Polyb.  xx.  11;  Liv.  xxvii. 

30,  xxxv.  43 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12),  now  Stglidha. 
Ziiuni  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  with  its  old 
castle,  or  acropolis,  above,  and  its  Peiraeeus  at  Sly- 
lidha,  on  the  shore  below.  There  is  a  tine  view  from 
the  castle,  commanding  the  whole  country  adjacent 
to  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Lucas,  Voyage  dans 
la  Greet,  vol.  i.  p.  405 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2  ;  Stephahi,  Rcue,  «fe.  p.  39.) 


OOIW  OF  LAMM. 

LAMIACUS  SINUS  (o  Aafueutht  koAwot),  a 
name  given  by  Pausanias  to  the  Maliac  gulf,  from 
the  important  town  of  Lamia.  (Pans.  i.  4.  §  3,  vii. 
15.  §  2,  x.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modern  name  of 
Lamin. 

LAMI'NIUM  (Ao/dVior  :  Fth.  Laminitani:  near 
Fuetdlana,  between  Afontiel  and  Alcaraz),  a  town 
of  the  Carpctani  (according  to  Ptolemy,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  have  belonged  rather  to  th 
Orctani),  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis.  It  was  a  sti- 
pendiary town  of  the  conventus  of  New  Carthage, 
and  stood  on  the  high  road  from  Eroerita  to  Caesar- 
au^u-sta.  The  river  Ax  as  (Gtiadiana)  rose  in  the 
lands  of  Laroinium,  7  M.  P.  E.  of  the  town.  (Plin. 
iii.  1 .  s.  2, 3.  s.  4 ;  Jlin.  A  rd.  pp.  445,  446 ;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  57 ;  Inscr.  op.  Florei,  Esp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  38, 
vol  v.  pp.  22,  122,  vol.  vii.  p.  140;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  411:  in  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  47,  where  Pliny 
speak*  of  the  whetstones  found  in  Hither  Spain 'as 
(\>tti  FlammUiituir,  Ukert  supposes  we  ought  to 
read  Cotes  Lamimtamae.)  [P.  S.J 


LAMPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS  (Ao/idm),  a  district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  the  rivers  Caly- 
cadnus  and  Lam  us.  Ita  capita]  bore  the  name  of 
Lam  us,  from  which  that  of  the  district  was  derived. 
(Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6  ;  camp.  Lamus.)  [L.  S.J 

LAM  PAS  (Aa/u*cfc),  &  harbour  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  800  stadia  from  Tbeodo&ia, 
and  220  stadia  from  Criu-Metopon.  (Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  20;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  6.)  Arrian  usee  the  two 
names  Lam  pas  and  Halmitis  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  place,  but  the  Anonymous  CoasUdeeeriber 
speaks  of  Lam  pas  alone.  Halmitis  probably  took 
ita  name  from  being  a  place  for  salting  fish.  The 
name  is  preserved  in  the  places  now  called  Bioui- 
Ixxmbat  and  Koutckouk-Lambat,  Tartar  villages 
at  the  end  of  a  bay  defended  by  the  promontory  of 
Plain,  near  which  ancient  ruins  have  been  found. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  auiow  du  Caucus*, 
vol.  v.  p.  713,  vol.  vi.  p.  460;  Kennell,  Compar. 
Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAMPATAE  or  LA  MP  AG  AE  (Aau-rdrai  or 
Ao/iTcryoi,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42),  a  small  tribe  who 
lived  among  the  offshoots  of  the  Imaus,  in  the  X\V. 
pnrt  of  India,  about  the  sources  of  the  Chocs  (now 
KameK),  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river.  [V.] 

LAMPE  (Aop*^),  a  town  in  Crete,  also  called 
Lappa.  [Laita.J  Besides  this  town  Stephanua 
B.  («.  r.)  mentions  two  other  towns  of  this  name, 
otherwise  unknown,  one  in  Arcadia  and  the  other  in 
Argolis. 

LAMPEIA.  [Ertmawtiius.] 

LAM  PET  1  A.  [Clamprtia.J 

LAMPONEIA  or  LAMPO'NIUM  (AoMwrfwcio, 
Kaint&viov),  an  Aeolian  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Troas,  of  which  no  particulars  Are  known,  except 
that  it  was  annexed  to  Persia  by  the  satrap  Otunea 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  the  earliest  writers.  (Herod,  v.  26  ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  610  ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  £L.  S.} 

LAMPRA.   [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

LA' MPS  AC  US  (Ad^oirof :  F.th.  Aau+OA-wroj), 
sometimes  also  called  Lampsacam  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.  L 
24  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19),  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  settlements  in  Mysia  on  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  known  to  have  existed  under  the  name  of 
Pityusa  or  Pityussa  before  it  received  colonists  from 
tbe  Ionian  cities  of  Phocaea  and  Miletus.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  589  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  40 ;  Horn.  JL 
ii.  829  ;  Plot  de  Virt.  Mvl  18.)  It  was  situated, 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  in  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus, 
and  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  Herodotus  (vi. 
37)  relates  that  the  elder  Miltiades,  who  was  settled 
in  tlio  Thracian  Chersonesus,  made  war  npon  the 
Lampsaceni,  but  that  they  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  Being  threatened, 
however,  by  Croesus,  who  supported  Miltiades,  they 
set  him  free.  During  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  117.) 
The  territory  about  Lampsacus  produced  excellent 
wine,  whence  the  king  of  Persia  bestowed  it  upon 
Themistocfas,  that  he  might  thence  provide  himself 
with  wine.  (Thncyd.  i.  138 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  29  ; 
Diod.  xi.  57  ;  Plut  Them.  29  ;  Nepos,  Thrm.  lO  ; 
Arnm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.)  But  even  while  I^ampaacna 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  tyrant,  of  the 
name  of  Hippocles.  His  son  Aeantides  married 
Archedice,  a  daughter  of  Pisistrntus,  whose  tomb, 
commemorating  her  virtues,  was  seen  there  in  the 
time  of  Thncydides  (vi.  59).    Tho  attempt  of 
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Eaigon  to  scire  the  citadel,  and  thereby  to  make  liim- 
ttl(  tyrant,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
(Atben.  xi.  p.  508.)    After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in 
B.  c  479.  Lampsacus  joined  Athens,  bat  revolted 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily ;  being,  however,  unfortified,  it  was  easily  re- 
conquered by  a  fleet  under  Strombichides.  (Thuc. 
riiL  62.)    After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Lampsaceni  had  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
attacks  of  Antiochus  of  Syria ;  they  voted  a  crown 
of  gold  to  the  Romans,  and  were  received  by  them 
M  allies.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38,  xxxv.  42,  xliii.  6;  Polyb. 
ui.  10.)    In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Lampsacus  was 
Hill  a  flourishing  city.     It  was  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  authors  and  philosophers,  such 
«  Charon  the  historian,  Anaximenes  the  orator,  and 
Metrodorus  the  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  himself 
resided  there  for  many  years,  and  reckoned  some  of 
its  citizens  among  his  intimate  friends.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
I)iog.  Laert.  x.  11.)    Lampsacus  possessed  a  fine 
ttatue  by  Lysippus,  representing  a  prostrate  lion, 
but  it  was  removed  by  Agrippa  to  Rome  to  adorn 
tie  Campus  Martina.  (Strab.  L  c)    Lampsacus,  as 
is  well  known,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  obscene 
worship  of  Priapus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
born  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Athen.  i.  p.  30 ;  Pans, 
ix.  31.  §  2  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  983  ;  Ov.  Fast,  vi. 
345;  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  110.)    From  this  circum- 
itance  the  whole  district  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Abarnis  or  Apamis  (airapv«ta-dai), 
because  Aphrodite  denied  that  she  bad  given  birth 
to  him.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant  i.  6,  13.)    The  an- 
cient name  of  the  district  had  been  Bebrycia,  pro- 
bably from  the  Thracian  Bebryces,  who  had  settled 
there.  (Comp.  Herat.  Fragm.  207 ;  Charon,  Fragm. 
1 15,  1 19  ;  Xenoph.  A  nab.  vii.  8.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  v.  77; 
Fiin.  iv.  18,  v.  40 ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  2  ;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 
The  name  of  Lamsaki  is  still  attached  to  a  small 
town,  near  which  Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as 
Lanuaki  itself  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  staters  of  Lampsacus  in 
different  collection*  ;  the  imperial  coins  have  been 
traced  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Scstini,  Mori. 
Vet  p.  73.)  [L.  S.] 


com  or  LAMPSACUS. 

LAMPSUS,  a  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Tbessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 
LAMPTRA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 
LAM  US  (Mao*),  *  village  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Lamns,  from  which  the  whole 
c>tri'-t  derived  tbf  MM  of  Lamotis.  The  river 
**  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  (from  Alexander 
Pahhistor),  and  both  the  river  and  the  village  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  671)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §§  4,  6). 
Tbe  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no  importance, 
firmed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and 
Cilkii  Propria,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  J^amcu  or 
Lasueo.  About  the  village  of  Lamas  no  particulars 
*n  known.  (Comp.  Nonnus,  Diongt.  xxiv.  50; 
p.  709.)  fLS.] 
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j  LAMYRON  (Aafu/pttf),  a  great  harbour  near 
Cape  Heracliam,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Themiscyra.  (Anonym.  Peripl  Punt.  Eux. 
p.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

LANCE  (//*«.  Ant  p.  395),  or  LA'NCIA  (Aay- 
K.a.  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,29;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Oros. 
vi.  21),  or  LANCIATUM  (Actyttlaroy,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  29),  the  chief  city  of  the  Laxceati  (Aaytdarot, 
Ptol.  I.  c.)  or  Laxciexses  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4),  a  tribe 
of  tbe  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  most  important  city 
of  that  region,  even  more  so  than  Legio  VII.  Ge- 
mixa,  at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the  latter  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  Lancia  was  destroyed,  though 
it  was  again  restored.  It  lay  on  the  high  mad  from 
Caesaraugusta  to  Legio  VIL  (Leon),  onlv  9  M.  P. 
from  the  Utter,  where  its  name  is  still  to  be  traced 
in  that  of  Sollanco  or  Sollancia,  (Florez,  Ftp.  S. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  441.)  [P.  S.1 

LA'NCIA,  LANCIA*  1  1.  LANCIATUM. 
[Laxce.] 

LA'NCIA  OPPIDA'NA.  [Vet-tones.] 
LANCIENSES.  [Lance.] 
LANCIENSES  OCELENSES  or  TRANSCU- 
DANI.  [Ocelum.] 

LANGOBARDI,  LOXGOBARDI  (Aayyo*a>oo<, 
AoyyuSdpSoi,  also  AayyoSdpbai  and  AoyyoSdpSai), 
a  tribe  of  Germans  whom  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
plain,  south  of  the  lower  Kibe,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  Suevi  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads 
AayK6€aptot;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  9,  17).  According  to 
Paul  us  Diaconus,  himself  a  Langobard,  or  Lombard 
(Hist.  Longob.  i.  3,  8;  comp.  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2; 
Etym.  M.  ».  v.  fivtiw),  the  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  long  beards,  by  which 
themselves  from  the  other  Germans,  who 
shaved  their  beards.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable that  they  derived  the  name  from  the  country 
they  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Elbe,  where 
Biirde  (or  Bord)  still  signifies  "  a  fertile  plain  by  the 
side  of  a  river;"  and  a  district  near  Magdeburg  is 
still  called  the  lange  Bonk  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  286).  According  to  this,  Langobard i  would  sig  • 
nify  "  inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of  the  river." 
The  district  in  which  we  first  meet  with  them,  is 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  point  where  the 
Sala  empties  itself  into  it,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chauci  Minores,  so  that  they  were  bounded  in  the 
north  by  the  Elbe,  in  the  east  by  the  Seinnones,  in 
the  south  by  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the  west  by  the 
Fosi  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the 
Langobardi  still  occur  in  that  country  in  such  names 
as  Bardcngau,  Bardevik.  The  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  the  Langobardi  as  inhabiting  those  parts, 
is  Velleiua  Paterculus  (ii.  106).  But  notwithstanding 
tbe  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi,  their  own  historian 
(Paul.  Diac.  I  c;  comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  an.  38o) 
states  that  the  Langobardi  originally  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  Germany,  but  had  migrated  south  from 
Scandinavia,  where  they  had  borne  the  name  of 
Vinili,  and  that  they  assumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  statement, 
which  has  found  as  many  advocates  as  it  has  bad 
opponents.  From  Strabo  (/.  c.)  it  is  clear  that  they 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  among  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberias,  in  the  reign  of  Augustas  drove  across  the 
(Suet  Aug.  21).  In  their  new  country  they 
reduced  to  submission  by  Marobodmis,  but 
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afterwards  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Semnones,  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Cberuscans  against  the  Marcomanni.  (Toe  Ann.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Armi- 
nius,  the  power  of  the  Cheruscans  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Langobardi  not  only  supported  and 
restored  Italus,  the  king  of  Uie  Cheruscans  who  bad 
been  expelled,  but  seem  to  have  extended  their  own 
territory  in  the  south,  so  as  to  occupy  the  country 
between  JJaiie,  Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig.  (Toe.  A  rut. 
xL  17.)  They  were  not  a  numerous  tribe,  but  their 
want  of  numbers  was  made  up  for  by  their  natural 
bravery  (Tac.  Germ.  40),  and  Velleiua  describes 
them  as  a  "  gens  etium  Gennana  feritate  ferocior." 
Shortly  after  these  events  the  Langobardi  disappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  (£  c),  who  places  them  in  the  extensive 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  Wetcr,  and  even 
beyond  the  latter  river  almost  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 
They  thus  occupied  the  country  which  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming  the  Cheruscan 
confederacy.  This  great  extension  of  their  territory 
shows  tliat  their  power  must  have  been  increasing 
ever  since  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Maro- 
boduus.  After  this  time  we  again  hear  nothing  of 
the  Longobardi  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Petrus  Patricius  (Exc.  de  lJegat.  p.  124),  as  allies 
of  the  Obii  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  silent  about  them,  until,  in  the  second 
half  of  tbc  5th  century,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tributary  to  tbe 
Heruli  (Procop.  de.  BelL  Goth.  ii.  15,  who  describes 
them  as  Christians).  Whether  these  Langobordi, 
however,  were  the  same  people  whom  we  last  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  or  whether 
they  were  only  a  band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
distinct  tribe,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  although  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
morn  probable  supposition.  Their  natural  love  of 
freedom  could  not  bear  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Heruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
latter  in  a  great  battle, they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
Quadi,  likewise  a  Suevian  tribe,  and  henceforth  they 
were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  their  neighbours 
and  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia.  (Paul.  Diac. 
i.  22.)  For,  being  the  most  powerful  nation  in  those 
parts,  they  extended  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  occupied  the  extensive  plains  in  the  north  of 
Dacia  on  the  river  Theiss,  where  they  first  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Gepidae,  and  entered  Pannonia. 
(Paul.  Diac  i.  20.)  The  emperor  Justinian,  wanting 
their  support  against  tbe  Gepidae,  gave  them  lands 
and  supplied  them  with  money  (Procop.  BelL  Goth. 
hi.  33),  and  under  their  king  Audoin  they  gained  a 
groat  victory  over  the  Gepidae.  (Paul.  Diac.  L  25; 
Procop.  Bell  Goth.  iii.  34,  ir.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin's  successor,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  A  van,  completely  overthrown  tbe  empire  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  Laogobardi,  in  A.  d.  568,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  from  which  down  to  this  day 
the  north-east  of  Italy  bears  the  name  of  Lombardg. 
{Exc.  de  Legal,  pp.  303, 304;  Mario*  Episc.  Ckron. 
Rone.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  related  as  follows.  When  Alboin  had  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  had  ceded  to  them 
his  own  dominions,  Narsea,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  quit  their  poor  country  and 
take  poaseaaion  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  Alboin 


accordingly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  as  the  north  of 
Italy  was  badly  defended,  he  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  establishing  his  kingdom,  which  continued  to 
flourish  until  it  was  overpowered  and  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (Paul.  Diac.  ii.  5;  Kginhard,  Fit. 
CaroL  M.  6.)  Tho  history  of  this  singular  people 
whose  name  still  survives,  has  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Paulus  Diaconus  (Warncfried),  in  tbe  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lombard  of  the  9th 
century,  whose  name  is  unknown.  (Com  p.  Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  281,  foil.;  Zeuss,  die  Deutsche*  and 
die  NachbarttAmnui,  p.  109,  foil.;  F.  Dufft,  Quaa- 
tionti  de  Antiquusima  Longobardorxtm  Hutorin, 
Berlin,  1830,  8vu.;  Koch-Sternfeld,  das  Reich  der 
Longobarden  in  Italien,  Munich,  1839:  Latham, 
Tac  Germ.  p.  139,  and  Epileg.  p.  Ixxxiv.)  [L.S.] 

LANGOBRl'GA.  [LuotasiaJ 

LANU'VIUM  (AoyowoK,  Strab.  ;  Aavov6u>r, 
Ptol. :  Etk.  Aarovtof,  Lanuvinus :  Civitii  lAtvinia), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  aituated  on 
a  lofty  hill  forming  a  projecting  spur  or  promontory 
of  the  Alban  Hills  towards  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  20  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  tbe  road.  The 
name  is  often  written  in  inscriptions,  even  of  a  good 
time,  Lanivimn ;  hence  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  all  our  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  Lavimum:  tbe  two  names  are  so  frequently 
interchanged  as  to  leave  constant  doubt  which  of 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  tbe 
same  place;  whence  the  name  of  44  Civitas  Lavinia" 
by  which  Lanuvium  is  still  known,  and  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  foundation  of  Lanuvium  was  ascribed  by  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  20)  to  Worried; 
a  legend  probably  arising  from  some  fancied  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Juno  at  Argos.  A  tra- 
dition that  has  a  more  historical  aspect,  though 
perhaps  little  mora  historical  worth,  represented  it 
as  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  (ap. 
Priscian.  iv.  4.  §  21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  citim 
which  co-operated  in  the  consecration  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  is  tbe  first  fact 
concern ing  it  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Lanuvium  was  already  a  city  of 
consideration  and  power.  Its  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  cities  that  formed 
the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  fact  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  t.  61  ;  Niebuhr, 
rol.  ii.  p.  17.)  But  from  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  tbe  faithful  ally  of  Rome 
during  her  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
Aeqnians  (Liv.  vi.  21):  the  position  of  Lanuvium 
would  indeed  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  moat 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  Antium.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the 
causes  which,  in  b.  c.  383,  led  tbe  Lanuvians  sud- 
denly to  change  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  tho 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  tho  defeat  of  their  allies  near  Satricum;  but  ap- 
parently were  admitted  to  submission  on  favourable 
terms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  b.c.  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  the 
I  field;  but  in  tlie  two  last  campaign*  their  forces  are 
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particularly  mentioned,  both  among  those  that 
fought  at  Pedum  in  b.  c  339,  and  the  next  year 
at  Astura  (Liv.  viii.  12,  13).*  In  the  general 
settlement  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  war  La- 
nnriam  obtained  the  Rinnan  civitas,  but  apparently 
in  the  first  instance  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
fur  Festus,  in  a  well-known  passage,  enumerates 
the  Lanuvini  among  the  communities  who  at  one 
tiro*  enjoyed  all  the  other  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
mu  except  the  suffrage  and  the  Jus  Magis- 
trataum  (Liv.  viii.  14  ;  Festus,  c.  Aftmicipium), 
a  statement  which  can  only  refer  to  this  period. 
We  know  from  Cicero  that  tbey  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  full  franchise  and  right  of  suffrage, 
but  the  time  when  they  were  admitted  to  these 
privileges  is  unknown.    (Cic.  pro  Bplb.  13.) 

From  this  time  Lanuvium  lapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  is  men- 
tioned chiefly  in  relation  to  its  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  into  decay, 
like  so  many  of  the  early  Latin  cities,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  among  the  more  populous  and 
flourishing  municipia  of  Latium,  in  the  same  class 
with  Aricia  and  Tusculum,  which  he  contrasts  with 
such  poor  and  decayed  places  as  Labicum  and  Col- 
latia  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35).  Its  chief  magi- 
strate retained  the  ancient  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  borne  by  T.  Annius  Milo,  the  celebrated 
adversary  of  Clodius,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic. 
pro  A/iL  10;  Orell.  Inter.  3786.)  Previous  to  this 
period  Lanuvium  had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  having  been  taken  by 
the  former  at  the  same  time  with  Antium  and 
Aricia,  just  before  the  capture  of  Rome  itself, 
B.C  87.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69;  Liv.  EpU.  80.) 
Nor  did  it  escape  in  the  Liter  civil  wars  :  the 
treasures  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Oct  avian, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  its  territory  was  divided 
among  a  colony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  r.  24;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  235.)  It 
wbwquently  received  another  colony,  and  a  part  of 
its  territory  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
virgins  at  Rome.  (Ibid.)  Lanuvium,  however, 
feter  bore  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  continued  only 
to  rank  as  a  municipium,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  flourishing  place  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
tie  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  in  consequence 
foxjnently  nude  it  his  residence,  as  did  also  his 
socreasors,  M.  Aurelios  and  Com  mod  us:  the  last  of 
these  three  is  mentioned  as  having  frequently  dis- 
played his  skill  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Lanuvium,  the  construction  of  which  may  pro- 
b»Uy  be  referred  to  this  epoch.  Inscriptions  attest 
it*  continued  prosperity  under  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Sever  us  and  Philippus.  (Suet.  Aug.  72  ; 
Tae.jlwi.iiL  48;  Capit.  Ant.  Pius,  1;  Lamprid. 
Cotmod.  1,  8;  Vict.  de  Com.  15;  Orell.  Inter, 
m.  3740,  etc.) 

Lanovium  was  the  place  from  which  several  illus- 
trious Roman  families  derived  their  origin.  Among 
the*  were  the  Annia,  to  which  Milo,  the  adversary 


*  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  (ad  arm.  cdxv.;  Gruter, 
P-  297)  the  consul  C.  Maenins  is  represented  as 
cdebratmg  a  triumph  over  the  Laviniant,  together 
*Uh  the  Antiat<i4  arid  Veliterni,  where  it  appears 
certain  from  Livy's  narrative  that  the  Lanuviant 
are  the  people  really  meant:  a  remarkable  instance 
at  how  early  a  period  the  confusion  between  the 
t*o  names  had  arisen. 


of  Clodius,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  the 
Papia,  from  which  he  was  originally  descended ;  the 
Roscia,  and  the  Thoria  (Cic.  pro  JUiL  10;  Ascon. 
ad  Milan,  pp.  32,  53;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  36,  ii.  31, 
de  Fin,  ii.  20),  to  which  may  probably  be  added, 
on  the  authority  of  coins,  the  Procilia  and  Mettia. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  pp.  253,  267,  289,  293.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  Roscia  Gens 
derive  its  origin  from  Lanuvium,  but  the  celebrated 
actor  Roscius  was  himself  born  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.    (Cic  de  Div.  i.  36.) 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lanuvium  was  derived 
from  its  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  after  the  Latin  War  in 
u.  c.  338  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
enjoy  free  participation  with  the  Lanuvians  them- 
selves in  her  worship  and  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
and  although  at  a  later  period  a  temple  was  erected 
at  Rome  itself  to  the  goddess  under  the  same  de- 
nomination, the  consuls  still  contiuued  to  repair 
annually  to  Lanuvium  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
solemn  sacrifices.  (Liv.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53;  Cic. 
pro  Afuren.  4 1 .)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributes 
of  the  Lanuvian  Juno  are  described  by  Cicero  (de 
Not.  Dtor.  i.  29),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  Roman  coins:  she  was  always  represented 
with  a  goat's  skin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a  small  shield 
on  the  left  arm,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  with  the 
points  turned  up  (ealceoli  rtpandt).  On  coins  we 
find  ber  also  constantly  associated  with  a  serpent ; 
and  we  learn  from  Propertius  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacred  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  where  a  serpent  was  fed  with  fruits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whose  chastity  was  considered  to 
be  thus  put  to  the  test.  (Propert.  iv.  8  ;  Aelian, 
II.  A.ii.  16,  where  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aarooty,  and  not  Aoovtidei ;  Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  elsewhere  of 
prodigies  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  Juno  at  Lanuvium,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  her 
worship  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Roman 
poets,  sufficiently  show  how  important  a  part  the 
hitter  had  assumed  in  the  Roman  religion.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxix.  14,  xxxi.  12,  xl.  19 ;  Cic.  de 
Divin.  i.  44,  ii.  27 ;  Ovid.  FatL  vi.  60 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xiiL  364.)  We  learn  from  Appian  that  a  large 
treasure  had  gradually  accumulated  in  ber  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  celebrated  sanctuaries ; 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
ancient,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ata- 
lanta,  which  the  emperor  Caligula  in  rain  attempted 
to  remove.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Fitu  ii-  20)  that  Juno  was 
far  from  being  the  only  deity  especially  worshipped 
at  Lanuvium,  but  that  the  city  was  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  ancient  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A  temple  of  Jupiter  adjoining  the  forum 
is  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  special  men- 
tion.   (Liv.  xxxii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cteith  Lavmia 
occupies  the  original  site  of  Lanuvium,  the  position 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius 
Italicus  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  360),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  condition  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  curious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A  few  shapeless 
masses  of  masonry,  principally  substructions  and 
foundations,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  summit 
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of  the  hill  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  tbe  temple 
of  Juno  Sospita;  and  a  small  portion  of  a  theatre, 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  in  1832,  are  all 
that  are  now  visible.  The  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  spot  belong  principally  to  the  time  of  tbe 
Antonines,  and  excavations  in  the  last  century 
brought  to  light  many  statues  of  the  same  period. 
(Nibby,  Dintornidi  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173 — 187  ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Itatien,  p.  215.) 

Lanuviutn,  as  already  observed,  was  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  tbe  Appian  Way,  on  the  right 
of  that  road :  the  station  "  Sub  Lanuvio,"  marked  in 
the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  between  Aricia  and  Tres 
Tahernae,  was  evidently  situated  on  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eighteenth  milestone  from  Rome, 
from  which  point  a  branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  (Westpbal,  Bom.  Kamp.  p.  28 ;  Nibby, 
Ic.) 

The  remains  of  two  other  ancient  roads  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  city  in 
the  direction  of  Antium  and  Astura.  The  existence 
of  this  line  of  communication  in  ancient  times  is 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xii.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  country  extending  S.  of 
Lonuvium  in  the  direction  of  Antium  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  was  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
very  unhealthy  (Strab.  v.  p.  231),  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  depopulated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAODICKIA  COMBUSTA  (A«>Mir«a  kotcuw- 
Kavfurn  or  Ktxcn^yn),  one  of  the  five  cities  built 
by  Seleucus  I.,  and  named  after  his  mother  Seleuca. 
Its  surname  (Lat.  Combusta)  is  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  576, 579,  xiii.  pp.  626, 628, 637)  from  toe 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  194)  asserts  that  there 
is  u  not  a  particle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  Tijr  KaTaKticavnirnt.  Tbe  most  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
received  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tuated  on  the  north-west  of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  the  west  coast  to  Melitene  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  as  situated  in  Lyeionia 
(Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663),  and  others  as 
a  town  of  Pisidia  (Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  vi.  18;  Hierocl. 
p.  672),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  10)  places  it  in 
Galatia  ;  but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by 
recollecting  that  tbe  territories  just  mentioned  were 
often  extended  or  reduced  in  extent,  so  that  atone  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
formed  part  of  Pisidia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  44)  and  Hamil- 
ton identify  Laodiceia  with  the  modern  Ladik ; 
and  the  former  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladik  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  than  at  any 
other  place  on  his  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marbles,  altars,  columns,  capitals,  friezes, 
cornices,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Laodiceia  must 
once  have  been  a  very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Laodiceia,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Man.  AnL  p.  95  ;  com  p.  Droysen,  Gttch.  da 
HelUn.  i.  p.  663,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCUM  (Aao8k«ia  *pbs  t£ 
Awty :  Esli  Uiuar),  a  city  in  tho  south-west  of 


Pbrygia*,  about  a  mile  from  the  rapid  river  Lycos, 
is  situated  on  the  long  spur  of  a  bill  between  tbe 
narrow  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  Asopns  and 
Caprus,  wliicb  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Lycus.  The  town  was  originally  called  Diospoiis, 
and  afterwards  Khoas  (Plin.  v.  29),  and  Laodiceia, 
the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Antiochos 
Tlioos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodicc,  was  j>n>b;iMy- 
fotnded  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  It  was  not 
far  west  from  Colossae,  and  only  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hierapolis.  (It.  Ant  p.  337;  Tab.  Pettt.  ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  629.)  At  first  Laodiceia  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance,  but  it  soon  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  suffered  greatly  during' 
the  Mithridntic  War  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  20  ; 
Strain  xii.  p.  57,8),  bnt  quickly  recovered  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  and  under  tbe  first  emperors,  Laodiceia 
became  one  of  the  most  iin|x>ruuit  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
wen?  earned  on.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  iii.  5  ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  577 ;  comp.  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  Tho 
place  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  especially 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.  But  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  from  their  own  means.  (Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  27.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitant*  created 
among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  its  ruins ;  and  that  it  did  not  remain 
behind-hand  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  by 
the  names  of.  the  sceptics  Antiochos  and  Theiodas, 
the  successors  of  Aenesidemus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  1 1. 
§  106,  12.  §  116),  and  by  tbe  existence  of  a  great 
medical  schooL  (Strab.  xii.  p.  580.)  During  the 
Roman  period  Laodiceia  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
Roman  conventus.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  7,  ix.  25, 
xiii.  54,  67,  xv.  4,  ad  Att  v.  15,  16,  20,  21,  vi. 
1, 2, 3,  7,  in  Verr.  L  30.)  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  a  very  early  period  it  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianity,  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  (St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Colo**,  ii.  1 ,  iv.  1 5, 
foil. ;  ApocaL  iii.  14,  foil. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  J  ltd.  xiv. 
10,  20  ;  HierocL  p.  665.)  Tbe  Byzantine  writers 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
neni ;  and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 
(Nicct.  Chon.  Ann.  pp.  9, 81.)  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols  the  city  was  much  ex- 
posed to  ravages,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing remains  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  The 
ruins  near  Dtnitli  are  fully  described  in  Pococke's, 
Chandler's,  CockerelTs,  Arundel's  and  Leake's  works. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Hamilton  (Rutarche*,  vol.  i.  p. 
515),  "can  exceed  the  desolation  and  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodiceia  ;  no  picturesque 
features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hills ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey 
and  widely  scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  view  them  without  interest,  when 
we  consider  what  Laodiceia  once  was,  and  how  it  is 
connected  with  tho  early  history  of  Christianity. 

 Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 

of  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  with  its 


*  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  18)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit, 
Soph,  i.  25)  call  it  a  town  of  Caria,  while  Stephanos 
B.  («.  r.)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Lydia ;  which 
arises  from  the  uncert.un  frontiers  of  these  couutrics. 
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still  perfectly  horizontal,  though  merely  laid 
apao  the  gravel),  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Other 
biddings,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  full  of 
interest ;  and  on  the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient 
wall  ma?  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  remains  of  a 
gateway  ;  there  is  also  a  street  within  and  without 
the  town,  flanked  by  the  rains  of  a  colonnade  and 
•  }  «.->:r*T:iK  l.-.i  li::;:  to  a  conftiM'.l  hc-ip  of 

fallen  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  200  yards 
oat»»de  the  walls.  North  of  the  town,  towards  the 
Lyena.  are  many  sarcophagi,  with  their  covers  lying 
near  them,  partly  imbedded  in  the  groand,  and  all 
having  been  long  since  rifled. 

•♦Amongst  other  interesting  objects  are  the  remains 
c*  an  aqueduct,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  a 
tow  hill  to  the  south,  whence  it  is  carried  on  arches 
of  sauil  square  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The 
water  must  have  been  much  charged  with  calcareous 
'■-'•><-.  as  •i'vi-r.i]  of  the  archi'-s  an-  Covered  with  a 
thick  incrustation.  From  this  hill  the  aqueduct 
cross**!  a  valley  before  it  reached  the  town,  but, 
ristead  of  being  carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  as 
was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans,  tho  water 
wis  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-pipes  ; 
:"  th«'-<-  ai-o  are  much  incrustcd,  a\d  ,-o:ih' 
apletely  choked  up.  It  traversed  the  plain  in 
Jfm  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
-ra  the  whole  way,  quite  up  to  its  former  level  in 

lie  town-  The  aqueduct  appears  to  have 

:ea  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  as  the  remaining  I 
wtbes  lean  bodily  on  one  side,  without  being  much 
j.  '--*.rn.  .... 

"  The  stadium,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
*TTsti.TOf  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
Ti»  seats,  almost  perfect,  are  arranged  along  two 
"ofe*  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been 
•-«ien  advantage  of  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have 
Ivrti  dosed  up  at  both  end*.  Towards  the  west  are 
rA»tderable  remains  of  a  subterranean  passage,  by 
*airh  chariots  and  horses  were  admitted  into  the 
vrca,  with  a  long  inscription  over  the  entrance. 

 The  whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered 

with  rained  buildings,  and  I  could  distinguish  the 
of  several  temples,  with  the  bases  of  the 

still  in  situ  The  ruins  bear  the  stamp 

4  lie-man  extravagance  and  luxury,  rather  than  of 
the  item  and  massive  solidity  of  the  Greeks.  Strabo 
the  celebrity  of  the  place  to  the  fertility 
1  the  wealth  of  some  of  its  inhabitants: 
whom  Hiero,  having  adorned  the  city  with 
beautiful  buildings,  bequeathed  to  it  more 
lents  at  his  death."  (Comp.  Fellows, 
vrritten  in  Asia  Minor t  p.  280,  foil. ; 
Minor,  p.  251,  foil.)  [L.  S.1 

LAODICEIA  AD   LIBANUM  (AaoBUtta  {, 
rain  tXita-rv),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Marsyas  Campus,  which 
exteaded  along  the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  near  its 
source.  [Marstas  Campus.]    It  is  called  Cabiosa 
Laniiceia  by  Ptolemy  (KaftWa  AaoS'tttfux,  v.  15), 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  district  (AooSi/ct;*^),  in 
which  be  place*  two  other  towns,  Paradisus  (Flapd- 
1**01)  and  Jabruda  ('I&^ou&z).    Pliny  (v.  23), 
oth-r  peopll  «.f  Syria,  ItCkOtt  "  a"i  oricntni 
Laofieenoa,  qui  ad  Libanum  cognominantux."  [G.W.] 
LAODICEIA  AD  MARE,  a  city  of  Syria,  south 
<i  Hebacxkia  [Vol.  L  p.  1050],  described  by  Strabo 
li'--  ;     751.  752J  as  adzruraljiy  hoik,  with  an  ex- 
<*3mi  harbour,  surrounded  by  a  rich  country  spe- 
oalrr  fruitful  in  vines,  the  wine  of  which  furnished 
ks  chief  supply  to  Alexandria.   The  vineyards 
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planted  on  the  sides  of  gently-sloping  hills,  which 
wero  cuitnatcd  almost  to  tneir  summits,  ana  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Apameia.  Strabo 
mentions  that  Dolabella,  when  he  tied  to  this  city 
oeiore  i_.assius,  aisire?.seu  it  greatly,  ana  mat,  Doing 
besieged  there  until  his  death,  he  destroyed  many 
parts  of  the  city  with  him,  a.  d.  43.  [Z>£rf.  of  Biog. 
Vol.  L  p.  1059.]  It  was  built  by  Scleucus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  was  furnished  with 
an  aqueduct  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21. 
§  1 1),  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw,  TravtU,  p.  262.) 

The  modern  city  is  named  Ladikiyth,  and  still 
exhibits  faint  traces  of  its  former  importance,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  earthquakes  with  which 
it  ha*  been  visited.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  that 
"  the  Marina  is  built  upon  foundations  of  ancient 
columns,"  and  "  there  are  in  the  town,  an  old  gate- 
way and  other  antiquities,"  as  also  sarcophagi  and 
sepulchral  caves  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Travels, 
p.  223.)  This  gateway  has  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  (/.  c  )  and  Pocockc,  as  "  a  remark- 
able triumphal  arch,  at  the  SE.  corner  of  the  town, 
almost  entire:  it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jani  at  Rome.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
arch  was  built  in  honour  of  Lucius  Vcrus,  or  of  Sep» 
timius  Severus."  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Shaw  noticed  several  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions, dispersed  all  over  the  ruins,  but 
entirely  defaced.  Pocockc  states  that  it  was  a  very 
inconsiderable  place  till  within  fifty  years  of  his  visit, 
when  it  opened  a  tobacco  trade  with  Damittta,  and 
it  has  now  an  enormous  traffic  in  that  article,  for 
which  it  is  far  more  celebrated  than  ever  it  wns 
for  its  wine.  The  port  is  half  an  hour  distant  from 
tho  town,  very  small,  but  better  sheltered  than  any 
on  the  coast.  Shaw  noticed,  a  furlong  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  "  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  cothon,  in 
figure  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  the  whole  British  navy.  The  mouth  of 
it  opens  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  40  fat 


wide." 


[G.W.] 


COIX  OF  LAODICEIA  AD  MARK. 

LAODICEIA  (AooSfacta).  1.  A  town  in  Media, 
founded  by  Selcucus  Nicator,  along  with  the  two 
other  Hellenic  cities  of  Apameia  and  Heracleia. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  524  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  t.)  Pliny  (vi.  29) 
describes  it  as  being  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Media, 
and  founded  by  Antiochus.  The  site  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  (Hitter,  Erdhmdt,  voL  viii.  p.  599.) 

2.  A  town  which  Pliny  (vi.  30)  places  along  with 
Seleuceia  and  Artcmita  in  Mesopotamia.   [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS,  a  fortress  near  Mount  Olympus. 
[AsctiRia.] 

'  LAPATHUS,  LAPETHUS  (Achraflor,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  682;  Aawitfof,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  4;  Plin.  v.  31 ; 
Artrrteii,  Scyl.  p.  41;  Adwifloj,  HierocL:  Eta.  Aa- 
wn0«6f,  AarrfiOtos «  Jstpitho,  Lapta),a  town  of  Cyprus, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Steph.  B.  *.  r.),and which,  according  to  Nonnus 
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{Dionys.  xiii.  447),  owed  its  name  to  the  legendary 
Lapathus,  a  follower  of  Dionysus.  Strabo  (£.  c.) 
savs  that  it  received  a  Spartan  colony,  beaded  by 
Praxander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Kagidus,  in  Cilicia,  and  possessed  a 
harboor  and  docks.  It  was  situated  in  the  N.  of  the 
island,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  district 
called  Lapethia  (Aanjflfo,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  5).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  Lapathns, 
with  its  king  Praxippus,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Diod. 
xix.  59.)  The  name  of  this  place  was  synonymous 
with  stnpidity.  (Suid.  s.  v.  AoviBtou)  Pooocke 
{Trav.  m  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  223)  saw  at 
Lapitho  several  walls  that  were  cnt  out  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  sea:  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  , 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  Engcl,  Kt/prot,  toL  L  pp.  37, 78, 174, 
224,  364,  507.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LAPATHUS.  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
near  Tempe,  which  Leake  identifies  with  the  an- 
cient castle  near  RapsanL  (Liv.  xliv.  2,  6;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  397, 418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Bokotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPLDEI  CAMPI  or  LAP1DEUS  CAMPUS 
(*«8ior  AttfdScr,  Kldwov  »«oW),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says:  u  Between  Massalia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a  plain,  alwut 
100  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  it  is  called  the 
Stony,  from  its  character ;  for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  have  grass  growing 
among  them,  which  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
animals :  and  in  the  middle  there  is  standing  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt.  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  especially  the 
Melamborian  {La  Bite)  comes  down  in  squalls,  — a 
violent  and  chilling  wind:  accordingly,  they  say  that 
aome  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehicles,  and  stripped 
both  of  arms  and  clothing  by  the  blast."  This  is 
the  plain  called  La  Crau,  near  the  east  side  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  near  the 
E'tang  de  Bern.  It  U  described  by  Arthur  Young 
{Travels,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  379,  2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  of  the  plain.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  "It  is  composed 
entirely  of  shingle— being  so  uniform  a  mass  of  round 
atones,  some  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  but  of  all 
sizes  less,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a  sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  these 
surface -stone*  U  not  so  much  a  sand  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable." 
The  only  use  that  tho  uncultivated  part  is  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  whiter,  an  immense  number  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
Bareelonette  and  Piedmont.  When  he  saw  the  place, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bare.  The  number  of  sheep 
said  to  be  fed  there  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 
Some  large  tracts  of  the  Crau  had  been  broken  up 
when  he  was  there,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow. 
Corn  had  not  succeeded ;  but  the  meadows,  covered 
richly  with  "clover,  chicory,  rib-grass,  and  arena 
elatior,"  presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
soil  in  its  natural  state.  The  name  Crau  is  probably 
a  Celtic  word.  In  the  Statistique  du  Depart  du 
Bouches  du  Rhone  (torn.  ii.  p.  190,  quoted  in  Ukert's 
G allien,  425)  it  is  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  is 
there  written,  is  a  Ligurian  word ;  which  may  be 
true,  or  it  may  not  What  is  added  is  more  valuable 
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information :  "  There  is  in  Provence  a  number  of 
places  which  have  this  name;  and  one  may  even  say 
that  there  is  not  a  village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
tory a  Craou." 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  supposed  that  earth- 
quakes, of  the  kind  named  Brastae  threw  up  those 
stones  to  the  earths  surface,  and  that  they  relied 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  parti. 
Posidonius,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  had 
probably  seen  the  Crau,  supposed  that  the  place  was 
once  a  lake.  Here  the  text  in  Strabo  is  obscure,  and 
perhaps  corrupt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  rounded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  after 
certain  words  not  easy  to  explain,  that  (owing  to 
this  motion  of  the  water?)  "  it  was  divided  into  many 
stones,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore."  Strabo  (whose  text  is  here  again 
somewhat  corrupted)  considers  both  explanation  so 
far  true,  that  stones  of  this  kind  could  uot  have  been 
so  made  of  themselves,  but  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  is  recorded  in  the  notes 
of  Enstathius  (ad  Diongs.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  early  communication  between 
the  Phocaean  colony  of  Massalia  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  that  Aeschylus,  whose  geography  is  neither 
extensive  nor  exact,  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  this  stony  plain;  for  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(quoted  by  Strabo)  he  makes  Prometheus  tell  Hercules 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  country  of  the  Ligyes, 
Zeus  will  send  him  a  shower  of  round  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  This  atony  plain  was 
a  good  ground  for  mythological  figments.  (The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  ancient  authors  refer  to  this  plain : 
Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  xxi.  10;  Gellius,  ii.  22,  and 
Seneca,  NaL  QuaetL  v.  17,  who  speak  of  the  violent 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicarn. 
i.  41,  who  quotes  part  of  the  passage  from  the 
Prometheus  Unbound.) 

This  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  at  some  remote 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.  L.1 

LA'PITIIAE  (Aartfoi),  a  mythical  race  in  Th*s- 
saly.  See  Z>tci.  of  Biogr.  and  Afgth.  Vol.  II.  p.  721. 

LAPLTHAEUM.   [Lacoxia,  p.  113, a.] 

LAPITHAS.   [Elm,  p.  817,  b.] 

LAPPA,  LAM  PA  (Aaswo,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10  ; 
AdV»o,  Aduxat,  Hierocl.  ;  Aiurn,  Steph.  B. :  Etk. 
Aamtuot,  Aa/twaiot),  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  with 
a  district  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Scylax,  p.  18% 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix.  (Strab.x.  p.475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  this  city's  name  occur  in 
ancient  authors,  yet  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  the 
word  Lappa  is  alone  found.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
shows  plainly  that  the  two  names  denote  the  same 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Cretica,  wrote 
the  word  Lappa,  and  not  Lam  pa.  The  same  author 
(#.  c.  Adfxirri)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem- 
non, atid  was  called  after  one  Lampos,  a  Tarrhaean  ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
a  colony  of  Tarrha. 

When  Lyctus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
its  citizens  found  refuge  with  the  people  of  Lappa. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53).  After  the  submission  of  Cyduni*. 
Cnoasux,  Lyctus,  and  Eleutherna,  to  the  arms  of  M»- 
tellus,  the  Romans  advanced  against  Lappa,  which, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  1.)  Augus- 
tus, in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Lappaeana  in  his  struggle  with  M.  Antooius 
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bestowed  on  them  tbeir  freedom,  and  also  restored 
their  city.  (Dion  Cuss.  li.  2.)  When  Christianity 
wa*  established.  Lappa  became  an  episcopal  see  ; 
the  name  of  its  bishop  is  recorded  as  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Ephcsua.  A.  D.  431,  and  the  Council  of 
Chaicetlon,  a.  i>.  451,  as  well  as  on  many  other  sub- 
sequent occasions.  (Cornelias,  Crtta  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
pp.251,  252.) 

i  was  32  M.  P.  from  Eleuthema  and  9  M.  P. 
ins,  the  port  of  Aptera  (PeuL  Tab.");  dis- 
which  agree  very  well  with  PoUs,  the  modern 
tire  of  this  famous  city,  where  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travel*,  toI.  i.  p.  83)  found  considerable  remains  of 
a  massive  brick  edifice,  with  buttresses  15  feet  wide 
and  of  9  feet  projection  ;  a  circular  building,  60  feet 
diameter,  with  niches  round  it  1 1  feet  wide ;  a  cistern, 
"6  ft.  by  20  ft ;  a  Roman  brick  building,  and  several 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  (Com p.  Mm.  Class.  Antiq 
to!,  ii.  p.  293.)  One  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  this 
city  mentions  a  certain  Marcos  Aurelius  Clesippus, 
is  whose  honour  the  Lappaeana  erected  a  statue. 
(Grater,  p.  1091;  Chishull,  Antiq.  AsiaL  p.  122; 
Mabilloo,  Mus.Ilal  p.  33;  Bockb,  Corp.  I  mar.  Gr. 
roL  iL  p.  428.) 

The  head  of  its  benefactor  Augustus  is  exhibited 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  :  one  has  the  epigraph,  6EA 
KAHAPI  SEBAXm ;  others  of  Domitian  and 
Commodus  are  found.  (Hardouin,  Num.  Antiq. 
pp.  93,  94  ;  Mionnet.  vol.  ii.  p.  286  ;  Supplem.  vol. 
if.  p.  326  ;  Rascbe,  toL  ii.  pi.  ii.  p.  1493.)  On  the 
autonomous  coins  of  Lappa,  from  which  Spanheim 
supposed  the  city  to  have  possessed  the  right  of 
asylum,  like  the  Grecian  cities  enumerated  in  Tacitus, 
see  EckheL  vol.  ii  p.  315.  The  maritime  symbols 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  to  both  shores,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  Phoenix.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPURDUM,  in  Gallia.  This  place  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  which  fixes  it 
in  Xovempopnlana;  but  there  is  neither  any  historical 
notice  nor  any  Itinerary  measurement  to  determine 
its  position.  D'AnvUle,  who  assumes  it  to  be  re- 
presented by  Bayonne,  on  the  river  Adour,  says  that 
the  name  of  Bayonne  succeeded  to  that  of  Lapurdum, 
and  the  country  contained  between  the  Adour  and 
the  BUlatoa  lias  retained  the  name  of  Labourd. 
It  b  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Bayonne.  is  not  men- 
tioned before  the  tenth  century.  The  name  Bayonne 
it  Basque,  and  means  "port."  It  seems  probable 
that  Lapurdum  may  hare  been  on  the  site  of  Bayonne ; 
hot  it  is  not  certain.  [G.  L.J 

LAR  FLU VI  US.   [Cahis  Flumkn.] 
LA  RAN  DA  (to  Adparoa:  Eth.  Aaparttvt,  f. 
AapaMii ;  Larmda  or  Karaman),  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Lycaonia,  400  stadia  to  the 
south-east  of  Ioonium.    Strabo  (xii.  p.  569)  states 
that  the  town  belonged  to  Antipater  of  Derbe,  which 
shows  that  for  a  time  it  was  governed  by  natire 
princes.  Respecting  its  history  in  antiquity  scarcely 
at  j  thing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  (Diod.  xriii. 
22)  ;  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood  became 
or*  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Isaurian  pirates.  (Amm. 
Marr.  xiv.  2 ;  comp.  Stepb.  B.  ».  v. ;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  17;  HierocL  p.  675 ;  Euseb.  But  Eccl.  vi.  19.) 
imyks  (#.  r.)  says  that  Li  ran  J  a  was  the  birthplace 
«f  Nestor,  an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisandcr,  a 
poet  of  still  greater  celebrity;  bnt  when  he  calls  the 
former  Aaparfain  Ik  Avxiat,  he  probably  mistook 
Lyaa  fur  Lycaonia.     Leake  (As.  Min.  p.  100) 
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states  that  he  found  no  Greek  remains  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  coins  belonging  to  the  place.  The 
ancient  name,  Larmda,  is  still  in  common  use 
among  the  Christians,  and  is  even  retained  in  the 
firmans  of  the  Porte  ;  but  its  more  general  name, 
Karaman,  is  derived  from  a  Turkish  chief  of  the 
same  name ;  for  it  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seljukian  monarchs 
of  Iconium  until  1486,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Bayazid  II.  At  present  the  town  is 
but  a  poor  place,  with  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  Respecting  a  town  in 
Cappadocia,  called  by  some  Laranda,  see  the  article 
Lkaxdis.  [L.  S.] 

LARES  (Sail.  Jug.  90,  where  Laris  is  the  acc. 
pi :  Aipvs,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28 :  the  abl.  form  La- 
ribus  is  given,  not  only,  as  is  so  usual,  in  the  /tin. 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  PeuL,  but  also  by  Au- 
gustine, adv.  DonaL  vi.  20  ;  and  that  this  ablative 
was  used  for  the  nominative,  as  is  common  in  the 
Romance  languages,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form 
Adptsor,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  whence  came  at  once 
the  modern  name,  Larbuss  or  Lorbui).  An  important 
city  of  Numidia,  mentioned  in  the  Jugurthiue  War 
as  the  place  chosen  by  Marius  for  bis  stores  and 
military  chest  (Soil.  Jug.  I  c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  colony,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  district  of  Byzacena,  Ptolemy  places 
it  much  too  far  west.  It  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bagradas,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Theveste, 
63  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  it  had  decayed.  (Pellissier,  Exploration 
Scientijique  de  tA Igirie,  voL  vi.  p.  375.)   [P.  S.] 

LARGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anton.  I  tin. 
between  the  two  known  positions  of  Epamanduodurum 
(Maadeure)  and  Mens  Brisiacus  (Vieux  Brisach). 
The  distance  from  Epamanduodurum  to  Larga  is 
24  M.  P.  in  the  Itin.,  and  in  the  Table  16  Gallic 
leagues,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Larga  is Largitsen, 
on  or  near  the  Largues,  in  the  French  department  of 
Haut  Rhin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altkirch. 
[Epamanduodurum.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'RICA  (Aopurrf,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  4,  62),  a  rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  of  India,  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  between  Syrostrene  and  Ariaca, 
and  having  for  its  chief  town  Barygaza  (Beroach), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  considerable 
part  of  Guurat,  and  some  of  the  main  land  of  India, 
between  the  gulf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Namadus  or 
Nerbudda.  Ptolemy  considered  Larice  to  have  been 
part  of  Indo-Scythia  (vii.  1.  §  62),  the  Scythian 
tribes  having  in  his  day  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
that  part  of  India.  [V.] 

LARI'NUM  (A^iM»fPtoL;  Aa>wa,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  Aapiwuor,  Steph.  B.;  but  Aaowmj,  Pol.;  Lori- 
nis,  -litis  :  Larino  \  Vcc/u'o),  a  considerable  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  situated  about  14  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tifernus. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  authori- 
ties, as  to  whether  Larinum  with  its  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Frento  to  the  Tifernus, 
belonged  properly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
FrentanL  Ptolemy  distinctly  assigns  it  to  the  latter 
people;  and  Pliny  also,  in  one  passage,  speaks  of  the 
"  Luri nates  cognomine  Frentani  :"  but  at  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  places  Larinum  in  Apulia,  and 
not  in  the  "  regio  Frentana,"  which,  according  to 
him,  begins  only  from  the  Tifernus.  Mela  takes  the 
same  view,  while  Strabo,  strangely  enough,  omits  all 
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mention  of  Larinum.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  65;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  8.  16;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  the  territory  of  Larinum  both 
from  that  of  the  Frentani  and  from  Apulia  ("  per 
fines*  Marrucinorum,  Frentanorum,  Larinatium,  in 
Apuliam  pen-en  it,"  B.  C.  i".  23).  Livy  uses  almost 
exactly  the  same  expressions  (xxvii.  43) ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  real  solution,  or  rather  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty,  that  the  Larinates  long  formed  an 
independent  community,  possessing  a  territory  of 
considerable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  geographers  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
northern  or  southern  neighbours,  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  It  was  included  by  Augustus  in 
the  Second  Region  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tifernus  the  boundary,  and  thus  came  to  be  natu- 
rally considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apulia:  but 
the  boundary  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  Larinum 
among  the  M  Civitates  Regionis  Samnii,"  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attached.   {Lib.  Colon,  p.  260.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  have  scarcely 
any  information.  Its  name  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned during  the  long  continued  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Samnites,  in  which  the  neighbouring  Luceria 
figures  so  conspicuously.  Hence  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  this  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  states 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  dependents, 
and  ultimately  subjects  of  Rome.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territory 
of  Larinum  became  repeatedly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thus  in 
B.C.  217  it  was  at  Geranium,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Larinum,  that  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-quarters,  while  Falrius  established  his 
camp  at  Calcla  to  watch  him ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  rashness  of 
Minucius  had  so  nearly  involved  the  Roman  army 
in  defeat.  (Pol.  iii.  101;  Liv.  xxii.  18,  24,  &c.) 
Again,  in  ii.  c.  207,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  territory  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attacked 
on  its  march  by  the  praetor  Hostilius,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Liv.  xxvii.  40)  ;  and  shortly  after  it 
is  again  mentioned  as  being  traversed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Me- 
tauras.  {Ibid.  43  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  565.)  In  the 
Social  War  it  appears  that  the  Larinates  must  have 
joined  with  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  arms  against 
Rome,  as  their  territory  was  ravaged  in  B.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
batius  near  Canusiura.  (Appiau,  B.  C.  i.  52.) 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinum  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Brand usium  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium. 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  vii.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  repeated  mention  during  these  military 
operations  of  the  territory  of  Larinum,  while  none 
occurs  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  mad, 
wliich  probably  passed  through  the  plain  twlow  it. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Cluentius,  who  was  a  native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  his  day  a  flourishing  and  considerable 
municipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  appurte-  I 
nances  of  municipal  government    (Cic.  pro  fluent.  \ 
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5,  8,  13,  15,  &c)   We  Icam  from  the  Liber  Co- 
loniarum that  it  received  a  colony  under  Caesar 
{Lege  Juliet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260):  but  it  appears 
from  inscriptions  that  it  continued  to  retain  its  mu- 
nicipal rank  under  the  Roman  Empire,  (Orell. 
Inter.  142  ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Begn.  Neap.  pp. 
272,  273.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a  large  and  populous  town : 
but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  after  the 
close  of  the  Roman  Republic    Its  name  is  found  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  century  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Arenio;  Tab. 
Pent.) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppnse  that  it 
ever  ceased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  already  noticed 
as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
A.  D.  842  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens/  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  that  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
site,  and  founded  the  modern  city  of  Larino,  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
ruins  of  the  latter,  now  called  Larino  Vecckio,  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  space  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
called  Monteronc,  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  Bi- 
ferno  (Tifernus):  there  remain  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  gates ;  the. 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and 
those  of  a  building,  commonly  called  II  Palazzo, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  ancic 
have  been  the  Curia  or 
morie  di  Larino,  L  10.) 

The  territory  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  from  the  river  Tifernus  to  the  Frento 
{For tore),  and  to  have  included  the  whole  tract, 
between  those  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
tcrnia,  which  was  situated  within  these  limits,  is 
expressly  called  by  Pliny  a  dependency  of  Larinum 
("Larinatuin  Cliternia,"  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16);  and 
Teanum,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  N.  of  the 
Frento,  was  certainly  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  municipal  territory  of 
Larinum  under  the  Roman  government  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  miles  from  Teanum 
in  Apulia,  and  this  distance  is  confirmed  bv  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Cicero,  {Tab.  Tettt.;  Cic.  pro 
Chtent.  9.) 

There  exist  numerous  coins  of  Larinum,  with  the 
inscription  ladinod  in  Roman  letters.  From  this 
last  circumstance  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  very 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  107;  Momm- 
sen, Bom.  Munztceten,  p.  335.)        [E.  H.  B.] 


w  me  veuirv  oi  me 
forum,  and  may  probably 
Chouse.  (Tria,J/,- 


COIN  OP  LAMXUM. 


LARISSA  {Adptaoa,  but  on  coins  and  inscr  Ad- 
pKTa  or  Aiptiaa;  Eth.  Aapurtrcuot,  Aaptaaioi),  a 
name  common  to  many  Pelasgic  towns,  and  probabiy 
a  Pelasgic  word  signifying  city.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  620;  Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Niebuhf,  Hist,  of  Bome,  vol.  i. 
note  60.)  Hence  in  mythology  Larissa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus  (Pans.  ii.  24. 
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LARISvSA. 

|  \  \  or  of  Piasus,  a  Pelasgian  prince.  (Strab.  xiv. 
?.621.) 

1.  An  important  town  of  Thessaly,  tlie  capital  of 
Pelasgiotis,  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
i  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  right  or 
of  the  Peneins.  It  had  a  strongly  forti- 
(DiocL  xv.  61.)  Laris^a  is  not  rnen- 
by  Homer.  Some  commentators,  however, 
8  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pelasgic  Argos  of 
(/£  iL  681),  but  the  latter  was  the  name  of 
rather  than  of  a  town.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  identify  it  with  the  Argi&sa  of  the  poet 
(IL  iL  738.)  [See  Vol.  L  p.  209.]  Its  foundation 
*a»  avribed  to  Acrisius.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  The  plain 
of  Larissa  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Perrhacbi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larissaeans,  and 
partly  reduced  to  subjection.  They  continued  sub- 
to  Larissa,  till  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  440.)    The  constitution  of 


democratical  (Aristot  PoL  v.  6),  and 
this  was  probably  one  reason  why  the  Larissaeans 
»ere  allies  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
wsian  War.  (Thuc.  iL  22.)  During  the  Roman 
wan  in  Greece,  Larissa  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance.    It  was  here  that  Philip,  the 


i  of  Demetrius,  kept  all  his  royal  papers  during 
ha  campaign  against  Flaminhius  in  Greece;  but  after 
tat  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  n.  c.  197,  he  was 
to  abandon  Larissa  to  the  Romans,  having 
destroyed  these  documents.  (Polyb.  xriii. 
It)  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  tl»e  Romans  when 
Airtiochus  crossed  over  into  Greece,  B.C.  191,  and 
am  lane  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  town. 
(Lit.  xxxrL  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Larissa 
ratamed  to  be  a  flourishing  town  (ix.  p.  430).  It 
k  rationed  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
ir»t  town  in  Thessaly  (p.  642,  cd.  Weasel.).  It  is 
»-*Ul  a  considerable  place,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
arid  a  pusha,  and  containing  30,000  ir.habit- 
It  continues  to  bear  its  ancient  name,  though 
*i*  Turks  call  it  Tenitheher,  which  is  its  official 
tppefJation.  Its  circumference  is  less  than  three 
auk*.  Like  other  towns  in  Greece,  which  have  been 
Ts&nuaUy  inhabited,  it  presents  few  remains  of  Hel- 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Turlrish 
consisting  of  plain  quadrangular  stones, 
'rarnents  of  columns,  mostly  fluted,  and  a  great 
of  ancient  cippi  and  sepulchral  stelae,  which 
for  Turkish  tombstones.  (Leake,  North- 
toL  —  p.  439,  seq.) 


coix  OF 


2. 
■  MM 


Cremaste  (t;  KfKfiatTT*i  Ad>«r<ro), 
of  Thessaly  of  less  importance  than  the  pre- 
cise, was  situated  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
vjm  a  height  advancing  in  front  of  Mount  Othrys. 
(Sfeib.  Lx.  p.  435.)  It  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill, 
»d  was  hence  surnamed  Cremaste,  as  hanging  on 
*i  ide  of  Mt.  Othrys,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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more  celebrated  Larissa,  situated  in  a  plain.  Strabo 
also  describes  it  as  well  watered  and  producing  vinea 
(ix.  p.  440).  The  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  sur- 
named Pelasgia  as  well  as  Cremaste  (L  c).  From 
its  being  situated  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  some 
writers  suppose  that  the  Roman  poets  give  this  hero 
the  surname  of  Lari&saeus,  but  this  epithet  is  per- 
haps used  generally  for  Thessalian.  Larissa  Cre- 
maste was  occupied  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  in  B.  c. 
302,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Cassander.  (Diod.  xx. 
110.)  It  was  taken  by  Apustius  in  the  first  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  B  c.  200  (Liv. 
xxxi.  46),  and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  with  Perseus,  B.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xliL 
56,  57.)  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated 
upon  a  steep  hill,  in  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  at  a  di- 
rect distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  Khamdio. 
The  walls  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hill,  where  several  courses  of  masonry  remain. 
Gell  says  that  there  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric 
temple  upon  the  acropolis,  but  of  these  Leake  makes 
no  mention.  (Gell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  252; 
Dodwell,  Travel*,  vol.  iL  p.  81;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  347.) 
3.  The  citadel  of  Argos.  [Vol.  I.  p.  202.] 
LARISSA  (Adpicraa).  1.  A  town  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Caystrus, 
which  there  flows  through  a  most  fertile  district, 
producing  an  excellent  kind  of  wine.  It  was  sitaated 
at  a  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  30 
from  Tralles.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440,  xiii.  p.  620.)  In 
Strata's  time  it  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  village, 
but  it  was  said  once  to  have  been  a  *6\is,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Cramer  (At.  Min.  L  p.  558) 
conjectures  that  its  site  may  correspond  to  the 
modern  Tirieh. 

2.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  about  70  stadia 
south  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  north  of  Hamaxitua. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  Larissa  was  the  one  men* 
tioned  by  Homer  (/I  iL  841),  but  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  620)  controverts  this  opinion,  because  it  is  not 
far  enough  from  Troy.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 
The  town  is  mentioned  as  still  existing  by  Thu 
cydides  (viii.  101)  and  Xenophon  (Jlellen.  iii  1. 
§13;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  36;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
xiii.  p.  604).  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  43)  mentions  some 
hot  springs  near  Larissa  in  Troas,  which  are  still 
known  to  exist  a  little  above  the  site  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  (  Voyage  Ptitoresquc,  vol.  ii.  p.  438.) 

3.  Larissa,  snrnamcd  Phriconis,  a  Pelasgiar 
town  in  Aeolis,  but  subsequently  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Aeolians,  who  constituted  it  one  of  the 
towns  of  their  confederacy.  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  about  70  stadia  to  the  south-cast  of 
Cyme  (tj  *tpl  tV  Kv/xrjy,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  621  ; 
Herod,  i.  149).  Strabo,  apparently  for  good  reasons, 
considers  this  to  be  the  Larissa  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840).  Xenophon  (Ihllcn.  iii.  1.  §  7, 
comp.  Cyrop.  vii.  1.  §  45)  distinguishes  this  town 
from  others  of  the  same  name  by  the  epithet  of 
44  the  Egyptian,"  because  the  elder  Cyrus  had  esta- 
blished there  a  colony  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  From 
the  same  historian  we  must  infer  that  Larissa  was 
a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  it  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Thimbrom  ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  the 
place  was  deserted.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  32 ;  Veil.  Pat. 
i.  4  ;  Vit.  Horn.  c.  1 1 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§5.)  [L.S] 

LARISSA  (Aapiffoa,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  observed  by  Xenophon  on  the 
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LARISSA. 


LARIX. 


retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  junction 
of  the  Lycus  (Zab)  and  the  Tigris.  Xenophon 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  citj,  formerly  built  bj  the 
Aledes,  with  a  wall  25  feet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  circumference  two  parasangs.  The 
wall  itself  was  constructed  of  bricks,  but  bad  a 
foundation  of  atone,  20  feet  in  height  (probably  a 
casing  in  stone  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  bricks). 
He  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Modes,  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  take  this  city, 
but  at  lost  captured  it,  during  a  dense  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  was  a  pyramid  of  stone,  one  plethron 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Resen, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  12);  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  ruins  represent  those  of 
Nimrud,  now  so  well  known  by  the  excavation* 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  conducted.  [V.] 

LARISSA  (Adptcwa),  a  city  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  An- 
tioch  was  situated  (v.  15.  §  1C),  but  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  reckoned  to  Apamia  (xvi. 
p.  572),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  16  M.  P.  from  Apamia,  on  the  road 
to  Emesa.  D'Anville  identifies  it  with  the  mo- 
dern Kalaat  Shyzar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  between  II amah  and  Kalaat  el-Medyk 
or  Apamia.  [G.  \\ .] 

LARISSUS  or  LARISUS,  a  river  of  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  14,  a.] 

LATUUS  LAC  US  (^  Aapioj  KIujw:  Lago  di 
Como),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  river  Addua.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  divided  in  its  southern  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  brandies,  forming  a  kind  of  fork. 
The  SW.  of  these,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Como,  has  no  natural  outlet ; 
the  Addua,  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  lake,  flowing  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modern  town  of  Ltcco.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy, 
gives  to  the  Larius  the  epithet  of  "  maximus" 
(Georg.  ii.  159);  and  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  us  that,  according  to  Cato,  it  was 
GO  miles  long.  This  estimate,  though  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority:  it  is  repeated  by  Cassiodorus 
(far.  Ep.  xi.  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  278),  and  is  at  the  present  day 
still  a  prevalent  notion  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  The  real  distance  from  Como  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  does  not  exceed  27  Italian,  or  34  Roman 
miles,  to  which  five  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  Riva,  the  Lago  di  Riva 
being  often  regarded  as  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in 
estimating  the  Larius  as  300  stadia  (37)  Roman 
miles)  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  209.)  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  it  at- 
tains this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacus  {Logo 
di  Garda)  or  Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiore).  Its 
waters  are  of  great  depth,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hi^h  mountains,  rising  in  many  places 
very  abruptly  from  the  shore :  notwithstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  still  are  at  the  present  day,  with  rich  groves 


of  olives,  and  afforded  space  for  numerous  villas. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Com  tun, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  with 
affection  as  "  Larius  nosier."  (Ep.  ii.  8,  vi.  24, 
vii.  11.)  But,  besides  this,  he  bad  two  villas  of  a 
more  ornamental  character,  of  which  he  gives  some 
account  in  his  letters  (Ep.  ix.  7):  the  one  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  projecting  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  over  which  it  commanded  a  very  exten- 
sive prospect,  the  other  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  description  of  the  former  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  the  modern  Filla  $crl>cU<>m  near  BeUagy  i» ; 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
identify  it  The  name  of  VWa  Pliniana  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  a  villa  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
village  of  Tomo  (on  the  right  side  of  the  lake  going 
from  Como),  where  there  is  a  remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  (Ep. 
iv.  30)  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  Bite  of  either  of  his  villas.  Claudian  briefly 
characterises  the  scenery  of  the  Larius  Locos  in  a 
few  lines  (B.  Get,  319 — 322);  and  Cassiodorus  gives 
an  elaborate,  but  very  accurate,  description  of  its 
beauties.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  lake  were 
adorned  with  villas  or  palaces  (praetoria),  above 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  of  olive  woods ; 
over  these  again  were  vineyards,  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  bare  and  rocky  summits 
of  which  rose  above  the  thick  chesnot-woods  that 
encircled  them.  Streams  of  water  fell  into  the  lake 
on  all  sides,  in  cascades  of  snowy  whiteness,  (Cas- 
siod.  For.  xL  14.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe more  correctly  the  present  aspect  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is  the 
theme  of  admiration  of  all  modem  travellers. 

Cassiodorus  repeats  the  tale  told  by  the  cider 
Pliny,  that  the  course  of  the  Addua  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  did 
not  mix  its  waters.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  s.  106;  Cassiod. 
I.  c.)  The  same  fable  is  told  of  the  Lacus  Lem an- 
nus, or  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  many  other  lakes 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  stagnation  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  an  ancient  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Lecco,  where  the  Addua  issues  from  the 
lake.  We  learn,  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  course  in  proceeding  from 
Curia  over  the  Rhactian  Alps  to  Mcdiolauum,  vras 
to  take  boat  at  tire  head  of  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Cornum.  This  was  the  route  by  which. 
Stilicho  is  represented  by  Claudian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alps  (B.  Get.  1.  c.)  ;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  Comum  as  a  place  of  great  traffic  of  tra- 
vellers (I.  c.)  in  the  latter  ages  of  tlie  Roman 
empire,  a  fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  tho 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Comum.  (Not. 
Digit,  ii.  p.  1 1 8.) 

The  name  of  Lacus  Larius  seems  to  have  bc**n 
early  superseded  in  common  usage  by  that  of  Laces 
Comacixls,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itinerary, 
as  well  as  in  Paul  us  Diaconus,  although  the  latter 
author  uses  also  the  more  classical  appellation. 
(/tin.  AnLLc;  P.  Diar.  Hist. v.  38,  39.)  [E.ILB.3 

LARIX  or  LARICE,  a  place  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Noricnm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum.  The 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  \A 
larch  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  in  ^it? 
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most  to  looked  for  between  Idria  and  Kramburg,  in 
Illjricum.  (IL  Ant  p.  276;  com  p.  Machar,  Nori- 
cw,  p.  247.)  [I*  S.] 

LARNUM  (Tordern),  a  small  coast  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Laeetanl  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coaensis,  falling  into  the  aea  between  Iluro  and 
Bluda,  (PUn.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  has  been  inferred 
that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
river,  from  Pliny'*  mention  of  the  Larn esses  in 
the  conventus  of  Caesaraugusta :  bnt  it  is  plain 
that  the  Laeetani  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Tarraco.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  456,  assigns  these 
Larncnscs  to  the  Arevaeae.)  [P.  S.J 

LARTOLAEAETAE.  [Laeetani.] 
LARYMNA  (\dpvfxya),  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Cephissus,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
406.)  Strabo  rebtes  that  the  Cephissus  emerged 
from  its  subterranean  channel  at  the  Upper  Larymna, 
and  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  Larymna ;  and  that 
Upper  Larymna  had  belonged  to  Phocis  until  it  was 
to  the  Lower  or  Boeotian  Larymna  by  the 
Upper  Larymna  belonged  originally  to  the 
Opontian  Locris,  and  Lycophron  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  Ajax  Oileus.  (Lycophr.  1146.) 
Paosanias  also  states,  that  it  was  originally  Locrian; 
and  be  adds,  that  it  voluntarily  joined  the  Boeotians 
oo  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  (Pans, 
ix.  23.  §  7.)  This,  however,  probably  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  as  Scylax,  who 
lired  subsequently,  still  calls  it  a  Locrian  town 
(p.  23).  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  it  joined  the 
fr«otian  league  after  Thebes  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Cassander.  In  B.  c.  230,  Larymna  is  described  as 
a  Boeotian  town  (Polyh.  xx.  5.  where  Adpvn*cu> 
should  be  read  instead  of  Aafyfray);  and  in  the 
time  of  Sulla  it  is  again  spoken  of  as  a  Boeotian 
town. 

"We  may  conclude  from  the  preceding  statements 
that  the  more  ancient  town  was  the  Locrian  La- 
rrmna,  situated  at  a  spot,  called  Anchoe  by  Strabo, 
where  the  Cephissus  emerged  from  its  subterranean 
channel.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
Luymna  had  a  port  upon  the  coast,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  importance,  especially  from  the  time 
•hea  Larymna  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  as  its 
p«1  then  became  the  most  convenient  communication 
"ith  the  eastern  sea  for  Lebudcia,  Chaeroneia,  Or- 
rhecnenos,  Copae,  and  other  Boeotian  towns.  The 
port  town  was  called,  from  its  position,  Lower 
Larymna,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper  city. 
The  former  may  also  have  been  called  more  espe- 
cially the  Boeotian  Larymna,  as  it  became  the  sea- 
port of  so  many  Boeotian  towns.  Upper  Larymna, 
tWh  it  had  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  continued 
to  be  frequently  called  the  Locrian,  on  account  of  its 
sncient  connection  with  Locris.  When  the  Romans 
ouitert  Upper  Larymna  to  Lower  Larymna,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fomer  place  were  probably  trans- 
*md  to  the  latter ;  and  Upper  Larymna  was 
henceforth  abandoned.  This  accounts  for  Pausanias 
mentioniLg  only  one  Larymna,  which  must  have 
been  the  Lower  city ;  for  if  he  had  visited  Upper 
Lvrmna,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  emissary  of  the  Cephissus  at  this  spot  More- 
«w,  the  ruins  at  Lower  Larymna  show  that  it  be- 
r-*-"i>*  a  place  of  much  more  importance  than  Upper 
I-vymna.  These  ruins,  which  are  called  Kastri, 
like  those  of  Delphi,  arc  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arjr  of  Larmet,  on  a  level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 
minutes  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus. 
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The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  less  than  a  mile.  Tlio 
annexed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leake. 


PLAN  of  larymna. 

1.  A  imal!  port  anciently  closed  in  the 
dctcrilted. 
S.  The  town  wall,  traceable  all  around. 

3.  Another  vail  aloug  the  tea,  likewise  traceable. 

4.  A  mnlr,  in  the  tea. 

A.  Variou*  ancient  foundation!  in  the  tower  and 
polli. 
d.  A  Soros. 

7.  Glyfimtr6,  or  Salt  Source. 

8.  An  oblong  foundation  of  an  ancient  building. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  walls,  which  in  one  place 
are  extant  to  nearly  half  their  height,  are  of  a  red 
soft  stone,  very  much  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  rough  masses. 
The  sorus  is  high,  with  comparison  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  stands  in  its  original  place  upon 
the  rocks  :  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  and 
some  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  are  now  quite 
defaced.  The  Gltffonero  is  a  small  deep  pool  of 
water,  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  considered  by 
the  peasants  as  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
The  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  ruins  is  very  deep ; 
and  hence  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Pausanias 
(ix.  23.  §  7),  \itth"  W  o<pivi»  i<rr\v  ayx^aBiis, 
instead  of  Xlfirn,  since  there  is  no  land-lake  at  this 
place.  The  ruiM  of  Upper  Larymna  lie  at  Bazaraki, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  from  its  subterranean  channel. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Gricchcnland,  p.  229,  seq.) 

LARY'SIUM.  [Gythium.] 

LAS  (Adar,  Horn  ;  Aor,  Scyl.,  Pans.,  Strab.;  AS, 
Stcph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  Aoos),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  upon  the  western  coast 
of  the  Laconian  gulf.  It  is  the  only  town  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  17)  between  Tae- 
narus  and  Gythium.  Scylax  speaks  of  its  port; 
but,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  town  itself  was  dis- 
tant 10  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  from 
Gythium.  (Pans.  iii.  24.  §  6.)  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  town  lay  in  a  hollow  between  the 
three  mountains,  Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium ;  but 
the  old  town  stood  on  tho  summit  of  Ml  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  signified  the  rock  on  which  it 
originally  stood.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  Ql  ii 
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685),  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  I 
Dioscuri,  who  hence  derived  the  surname  of  Lapersae. 
(Strab.  riii.  p.  364 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AS.)  There  was 
also  a  mountain  in  Laconia  called  Lapersa.  (Stcph. 
B.  *.  v.  Aavipea.)  In  the  later  period  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  "  vicua 
maritimus"  (xxxviii.  30),  and  Pausanias  mentions 
the  ruins  of  the  city  on  ML  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
he  saw  a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  a  trophy  erected 
over  the  Macedonians  who  were  a  part  of  Philip's 
army  when  be  invaded  Laconia;  and  among  tie 
ruins  he  noticed  a  statue  of  Athena  Asia.  The 
modern  town  was  near  a  fountain  called  Galaco 
(ToAoirw),  from  the  milky  colour  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a  gymnasium,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
statue  of  Hermes.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  old  town 
on  ML  Asia,  there  were  also  buildings  on  the  two 
other  mountains  mentioned  above :  on  ML  Ilium 
stood  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  on  the  summit  a 
temple  of  Asclepius ;  and  on  ML  Cnacadium  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Carncius. 

Las  is  spoken  of  by  Polybius  (v.  19)  and  Strabo 
(riii.  p.  363)  under  the  name  of  Asine ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Asine  in  Argolis  may  have  settled  at  Las,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Polybius,  from  whom  Strabo  probably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laoottian  town  called  Asine  ;  and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding 
"Asine"'  with  "Asia,"  on  which  Las  originally  stood. 
[Asine,  No.  3.] 

Las  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Passavd,  which  is  now 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  eastern  wall,  a  piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  50  paces  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  modern  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  four  feet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountain  Galaco  is  the  stream 
Turkdvrysa,  which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pas- 
sard  and  the  village  of  Kdrvela.  the  hitter  being  one 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Passavd.  (Leake,  Morca, 
vol.  i.  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq. ;  Ptlopotmesiaca, 
p.  150  ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p.  87  ;  Curtius, 
Pehponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Ao<raia),  a  city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  u  Fair  Havens."  (Acts,  xxvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  prohably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutingrr 
Tabled,  16  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Gortvna.  (Comp.  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 1 2. 439.)  Some  MSS.  have  La*ca ; 
others,  Alassa.  The  Vulgate  roads  Thalassa,  which 
Bexa  contended  was  the  true  name.  (Comp.  Concy- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paul, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (AwriW  or  Acuti6v),  the  chief  town  of 
the  mountainous  dUtrict  of  Acroreia  in  Elis  proper, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
phis. Curtius  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  Paleokastro  of 
Kumani,  on  the  road  from  the  Eleian  Pylos  and 
Ephyra  to  Psophis.  Lasion  was  a  frequent  object  of 
dispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  both  of 
whom  laid  claim  to  iL  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Pclo- 
pnnesian  War,  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  took  lo- 
tion (Diod.  xiv.  1").  The  invasion  of  Pansanias  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  latter  author  relates  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  b,c. 


400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  up  Lasiori,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  ndL  iii.  2.  §  30.)  In  b.  c.  366  the  Eleian* 
attempted  to  recover  Lasion  from  the  Arcadians ; 
they  took  the  town  by  surprise,  but  were  shortly 
:ift'.Twards  driven  out  of  it  again  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  13,  seq.;  Diod.  rv.  77.)  In 
B.  c.  219  Lasion  was  again  a  fortress  of  Elis.  but 
upon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  Eleian 
garrison  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  place. 
(Polyb.  iv.  72,73.)  Polybius  mentions  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a  fortress  called  Pyrgos,  which  lie 
places  in  a  district  named  Perippia.  (Leake,  Jforen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  200,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Rkherdiestfc.  p.  1 25 ; 
Curtius,  Pehpotmetos,  vol.  i.  p.  41.) 

LA'SSORA,  a  town  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
PenL  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  from  Eccobriga, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  aa 
the  AaffKopla  of  Ptolemy  (V.  4.  §  9).  The  Auto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  203)  mentions  a  town  Adapera 
in  about  the  same  site.  [L.  S.  J 

LASTI'GI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3),  and 
one  of  the  cities  of  which  we  have  coins,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  :  their 
type  is  a  head  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  com  lying 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Z'ifmray  lying  on  a  height  of  the  Sierra  d«  HojuIq^ 
above  the  river  Gvadalete.  (Carter  s  Travels,  p.  1 7 1 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  18,  60,  Med.  vol.  iL 
p.  475,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  61  ; 
Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  25;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pp.  358,  382.)  I P- SO 

LASUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  enumerated  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12)  among  his  list  of  inland  cities.  A  coin 
with  the  epigraph  AATIflN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aaaioor,  is  claimed  by  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  316,  comp 
Sestini,  p.  53)  for  this  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.  [Lfdus.] 

LATHON  (Ad$*v,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  AdoW  ;  comp.  xiv.  p.  647,  where 
he  calls  it  Atffkuos  ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4 ;  At)0<v»r,  I»iol. 
Energ.  op  Ath.  ii.  p.  71  ;  Flo  viva  Lethox,  Win. 
v.  5  ;  Solin.  27  ;  Lethea  Amnis,  Lucan,  ix.  355), 
a  river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Hcsperitoe,  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  rose  in  the  Herculis  Arenac,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  a  Utile  N.  of  the  city  of  Hkspkrjdes  or  11k- 
rkxick  :  Strabo  connects  it  with  the  harbour  of  ilie 
city  (*.</*V  'EawtpiiHt' ;  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  altering  the  reading,  as  Grwkurd  and 
others  do,  into  Afjtvn.  will  presently  appear)  ;  and 
Scylax  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  the  river,  which 
be  calls  Ecceius  ( 'E*Ktt6s),  as  in  close  proximity 
with  the  city  and  habour  of  Hrsperides.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  river  was  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  places  on  or  near  it  a  sacred  grove,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  "  Gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides"  (Plin.  v.  5:  nec  procnl  ante  oppulum  Jiu~ 
vhts  Ltihon,  lucus  sacrr,  vbi  Hespcridvm  horti  tnr~ 
morantur).  Athcnacus  quotes  from  a  work  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  eels, 
somewhat  inconsistent,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  * 
luxurious  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  mythical  sound  »»f 
the  name.  Tliat  name  is,  in  fact,  plain  Doric  Greek, 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  river,  like  our 
English  Mole.  So  well  does  it  deserve  the 
that  it  "escaped  the  notice"  of  commentators  and 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beechey,  as  it 
still  flows  "  concealed"  from  such  scholars  as  depend 
on  vague  guesses  in  place  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  localities.  Thus  the  laborious,  bat  often  most 
buccurate,  compiler  Forbiger,  while  taking  on  himself 
to  correct  Strabo's  exact  account,  tells  us  that  "  the 
rircr  and  Inke  (Strabo's  harbour)  have  now  entirely 
tiniahed  ;"  and  yet,  a  few  lines  down,  he  refers  to  a 
pa&^e  of  Beecbey's  work  within  a  very  few  pages 
of  the  place  where  the  river  itself  is  actually  de- 
scribed !  (Forbiger,  Handbook  der  alien  Geographic, 
ml.  ii.  p.  826,  note.) 

The  researches  made  in  Beechey's  expedition 
pre  the  following  results  : — East  of  the  headland  on 
which  stands  the  ruins  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice  (now 
Btwjaxi)  is  a  small  lake,  which  communicates  with 
the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  has  its  water  of  course 
ult.  The  water  of  the  bike  varies  greatly  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  is 
nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  There  are  strong  grounds 
to  before  that  its  waters  were  more  abundant,  and 
its  communication  with  the  harbour  more  perfect,  in 
tncient  limes  than  at  present  On  the  margin  of  the 
UJce  is  a  spot  of  rising  ground,  nearly  insulated  in 
winter,  to  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
East  of  this  lake  again,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  its 
margin,  there  gushes  forth  an  abundant  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake,  "  run- 
ting  along  a  channel  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  bor- 
dered with  reeds  and  rushes,"  and  "  might  be  mistaken 
by  a  common  observer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
the  sandy  soil  which  bounds  it"  Moreover,  this  is 
tiie  only  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  lake  ; 
««1  indeed  the  only  one  found  on  that  part  of  the 
«ast  of  Cyrenaica.  Now,  even  without  searching 
further,  it  is  evident  how  well  all  this  answers  to  the 
wscriptioo  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836)  : — u  There  is  a 
prrtiwntory  called  Pseudopenias,  on  which  Berenice  is 


Moated, 


a  certain  Lake  of  Tritonit  (wopa 


hftrtfr  riri  Tptrwid&a),  in  which  there  is  generally 
(iiiAjo-ra)  a  little  island,  and  a  temple  of  Aphrodite 
iifoo  it:  but  there  i»  (or  it  is)  also  the  Harbour  of 
Unpervlfs,  and  the  river  Lathou  falls  into  it."  It 
u  nw  evident  how  mnch  the  sense  of  the  descrip- 
toe  would  he  impaired  by  reading  A/jUVjj  for  Kifirtv  in 
•he  last  clause ;  and  it  matters  but  little  whether 
^■nho  speaks  of  the  river  as  fallinp  into  the  harbour 
koase  it  fell  into  the  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  harbour,  or  whether  he  means  that  the  lake, 
"tab  he  calls  that  of  TriUmis,  was  actually  the  har- 
h  or  (that  is.  an  inner  harbour)  of  the  city.  But  the 
I'itle  stream  whicli  fall*  into  the  lake  is  not  the  only 
r*^?e*>atative  of  the  river  Lathon.    Further  to  tho 

is  one  of  the  subterranean  caves  which  abound 
ii  the  neighbourhood  of  litwjazi,  Bceehy  found  a 
Urje  b->ly  of  fresh  water,  losing  itself  in  the  bowels 
"I  the  earth  ;  and  tl»c  Bey  of  Bengazi  affirmed  tliat  be 
I'id  tracked  its  subterraneous  course  till  he  doubted 
f«  safety  of  proceeding  further,  and  that  he  had 
*<md  it  as  much  as  30  feet  deep.  That  tho  stream 
Aqj  tat  in  the  earth  is  the  fame  which  reappears  in 
ttc  Faring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extremely 
]  ratable ;  but  whether  it  be  so  in  fact,  or  not,  wo 
;»a  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
trt^gir*  the  connection  to  exist.  (Beechey,  Proee>:d- 

dr.  pp.  326,  foil. ;  Bartb,  Wanderv'ngi-n,  t$-c.  p. 

[I*.  S.] 

LATHRIPPA  (Aofyfmre).  an  inland  town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  31), 
*bicb  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
**-itnt  name  of  the  renowned  ELMtrfimh,  "  the 
fto/."  as  it  is  called  by  empliasis  among  the  disciple 
the  false  prophet,  lta  ancient  name,  Yathrib, 
in  the  native  geographies  and  local  tra- 
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ditions,  which,  with  the  definite  article  el  prefixed, 
is  as  accurately  represented  by  Lithrippa  as  tho 
Greek  alphabet  would  admit.  "Medineh  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  tho 
chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  that  country 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  a  continuation  of  Libanon. 
The  great  plain  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  Melka,  and  has  been 
always  considered  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Hedjaz,  being  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  It  is 
one  of  the  beat-built  towns  in  the  East,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  Aleppo,  though  ruined  bouses 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  town  indicate  how  far 
it  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
which,  on  the  east  and  south,  extend  to  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles.  Its  population  amount*  to 
16,000  or  20,000—  10,000  or  12,000  in  the  town, 
the  remainder  in  the  suburbs."  (Burckhardt,  A  rabio, 
321—400;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  voL  i.  p.  15;  u. 
pp.  149.  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

LATIUM  (*  Aarfa-w:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Latinus), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  district  or 
region  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  Etruria  and  Campania. 

I.  Name. 

There  can  bo  little  donbt  that  Latium  meant 
originally  the  land  of  the  Latuii,  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  almost  all  other  cases  in  ancient  history,  the 
name  of  the  people  preceded,  instead  of  being  derived 
from,  that  of  the  country.  But  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  with  their  usual  infelicity  in  all  matters  of 
etymology,  derived  the  name  of  the  Latini  from  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Latinus,  while  they  sought  for 
another  origin  for  the  name  of  Latium.  The  com- 
mou  etymology  (to  which  they  were  obviously  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable)  was  that  which 
derived  it  from  "  lateo;"  and  the  usual  explanation 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  because  Saturn  had  there 
lain  kid  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  (Virg.  Am. 
viii.  322;  Ovid,  East  i.  238.)  The  more  learned 
derivations  proposed  by  Saufcius  and  Varro,  from  tho 
inhabitants  having  lived  hidden  in  caves  (Saufeius, 
aj>.  Serv..  ad  A  en.  i.  6),  or  because  Latium  itself 
was  as  it  were  hidden  by  the  Apennines  (Varr.  ap. 
Srrv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  322),  are  certainly  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory. The  form  of  the  name  of  Latinm  would 
at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  ethnic  La- 
tini was  derived  from  it;  but  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  tho  case  of  Samiuum  and  the  Samnitc*, 
where  we  know  that  the  jx-ople,  being  a  race  of 
foreign  settlers,  must  have  given  their  name  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  converse.  Probably  Latini  is 
only  a  lengthened  form  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  Latii  or  Lntvi;  for  the  connection  which 
has  been  generally  recognised  between  Latini  and 
Lavinium,  Latinus  and  Lavinos.  seems  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  an  old  form,  Latvinu*.  (I)onald.«on, 
Varroniamu,  p.  6 ;  Niebuhr,  V.u.  L. Kunde,  p.  352.) 
Varro  himself  seems  to  regard  the  name  of  Latium 
as  derived  from  that  of  Latinus  (LL.  v.  §  32)  ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  land  of  the  Latins"  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
tho  fact  that  the  Greeks  always  rendered  it  by  % 
Ao/rinjror  y  Aav/vow  yij.  The  name  of  Adrtor  is 
found  only  in  Greek  writer*  of  a  late  period,  who  bor- 
rowed it  directly  from  the  Romans.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  26;  Herodian,  i.  16.)  From  the  same  cause  it 
must  have  proceeded  that  when  the  Latini  ceased  to 
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have  any  national  existence,  the  name  of  Latium  is 
still  not  nnfrequently  need,  as  equivalent  to  "  nomen 
Latinum,"  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Latins,  and  were  therefore 
still  called  Latini,  though  no  longer  in  a  national 

The  suggestion  of  a  modem  writer  (Abeken, 
MiiUl  Italien,  p.  42)  that  Latium  is  deriTed  from 
"  latus,"  broad,  and  means  the  broad  plain  or  ex- 
panse of  tbe  Campagna  (like  Campania  from 
"  Campus"),  appears  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  tbe  quantity  of  the  first  syllable, 
notwithstanding  tbe  analogy  of  wAarto,  which  has 
the  first  syllable  short 

II.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

The  name  of  Latium  was  applied  at  different  periods 
in  a  very  different  extent  and  signification.  Originally, 
as  already  pointed  out,  it  meant  the  land  of  the  Latini ; 
and  as  long  as  that  people  retained  their  independent 
national  existence,  tbe  name  of  Latium  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  territory  possessed  by  them,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Hernici,  Aequians,  Volsciana,  &c, 
who  were  at  that  period  independent  and  often  hos- 
tile nations.  It  was  not  till  these  separate  nationali- 
ties had  been  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  that  the  name  of 
Latium  came  to  be  extended  to  all  tbe  territory 
which  they  had  previously  occupied ;  and  was  thus 
applied,  first  in  common  parlance,  and  afterwards  in 
official  usage,  to  the  whole  region  from  the  borders  of 
Etruria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween Latium  in  the  original  sense  of  tbe  name,  in 
which  alone  it  occurs  throughout  tbe  early  Roman 
history,  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  geographical 
sense;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  treat  of  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  period  at  which  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  lave 
no  means  of  determining:  we  know  only  that  it  was 
fully  established  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  is 
recognised  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228, 
231;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §§  5,  6.)  Pliny 
designates  the  original  Latium,  or  Latium  properly 
so  called,  as  Latium  Antiquum,  to  which  be  oppuM>s 
the  newly  added  portions,  as  Latium  Adjectutn.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  these  appellations 
were  ever  adopted  in  common  use,  though  convenient 
as  geographical  distinctions. 

1.  Latium  Antiquum,  or  Latium  in  the  original 
and  historical  sense,  was  a  country  of  small  extent, 
bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W. ; 
while  on  tbe  S.  its  limits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  and  appear  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably  at  different  periods.  Pliuy  defines  it  as 
extending  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
ceian  promontory,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Strabo 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  we  have 
other  authority  also  for  the  fact  that  at  an  early 
period  all  the  tract  of  marshy  plain,  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes  or  "  Pomptinus  Ager,"  extending 
from  Velitrae  and  Antium  to  Circeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  Latium.  (Onto, 
op.  Priscian.  v.  p.  6G8.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain tract,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Volscians,  a 
part  at  least  must  have  been  originally  Latin,  for 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  were  all  of  them  Latin  cities 
(Dion  vs.  v.  61), — though,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
not  only  had  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  plain  be- 
neath, fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  but 
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that  people  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Antium 
and  Velitrae,  which  are  in  consequence  repeatedly 
called  Volscian  cities.  The  manner  in  which  the 
early  Roman  history  has  been  distorted  by  poetical 
legends  and  tbe  exaggerations  of  national  vanity 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  the*e 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  conse- 
quent upon  the  alternate  progress  of  the  Volscian 
and  the  Roman  arms.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  such  changes  repeatedly  took 
place,  and  that  we  may  thus  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  ancient  historians  in  calling  the 
same  places  at  one  time  Vplscian,  at  another  Latin, 
cities.  We  may  also  clearly  discern  two  different 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  tbe  Volscian  arms 
were  gradually  gaining  upon  those  of  the  Latins,  and 
extending  their  dominion  over  cities  of  Latin  origin; 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscians  were  in  their  turn 
giving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  of  Rome. 
The  Gaulish  invasion  (b.c.  390)  may  be  taken,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  as  tbe  turning  point  between 
tbe  two  periods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  on  the  t.orthem  frontier, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabine*.  Here,  also, 
we  find  the  same  places  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  some- 
times Sabine,  cities ;  and  though  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  mere  in- 
advertence or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
stances both  statements  are  equally  correct,  but 
refer  to  different  periods.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  of 
the  First  Region  seems  to  have  soon  led  to  the  uotioa 
that  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  Latium  also ;  and 
hence  all  the  towns  beyond  it  were  regarded  as 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  according  tc 
the  general  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originally  Latin 
cities.  Such  was  tbe  confusion  resulting  from  tbi* 
cause  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumerates  N omen- 
tum, Fidenae,  and  even  Tibur  among  the  Sabine 
towns,  while  be  elsewhere  mentions  the  two  former 
as  Latin  cities,— and  the  Latin  origin  of  Tibur  is  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  (Plin.  iiL  5. 
s.  9,  12.  s.  17.) 

In  tbe  absence  of  natural  boundaries  it  is  only  by 
means  of  tbe  names  of  the  towns  that  we  can  trace 
the  extent  of  Latium ;  and  hero  fortunately  the  lists 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Diouysius  and 
Pliny,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  afford 
us  material  assistance.    Tbe  latter,  indeed,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  but  they  were  un- 
questionably meant  to  represent  the  fact,  with  which 
their  authors  were  probably  well  acquainted,  that 
tbe  places  there  enumerated  were  properly  Latin 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabine  or  V  olscian  origin.  Taking 
these  authorities  f<  >r  our  guides,  we  may  trace  the 
limits  of  ancient  Latium  as  follows: — 1.  From  th** 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  confluence  of  tbe  Anio. 
the  former  river  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etruria.    The  Romans,  indeed,  from  an 
early  period,  extended  their  territory  beyond  the> 
Tiber,  and  held  tbe  Janiculum  and  Campus  Vati- 
canus  on  its  right  bank,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Septem  Pagi,  which  they  wrested  from  the  Veieate*  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  at  one  period  extended  their  power  over  a 
part  of  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  that  river  nevertheless  constituted  tbe  generally 
recognised  geographical  limit  between  Etruria  axxi 
Latium.    2.  North  of  the  Anio  the  Latin  territory 
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comprised  Fidenae,  Crasttiimriuxn,  and  Nomentnm,  | 
*B  of  which  are  clearly  established  a*  Latin  towns, 
while  Eretum,  only  3  miles  from  Komentum,  is 
easily  well  made  out  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.  This 
hoe  of  demarcation  is  confirmed  by  Strata,  who 
tpeaka  of  the  Sabines  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
ami  Momentum  to  the  Vestini.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  | 
From  Nomentnm  to  Tibur  the  frontier  cannot  be 
: raced  with  accuracy,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  of  several  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium-— Corniculum,  Medullia,  Cameria,  and  Ame- 
ntik;  bat  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  comprised  the 
ootWing  group  of  the  Montes  Cornicnlani  (itffo.  S. 
Angela  and  HontioeUi),  and  from  thence  stretched 
tiroes  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Getmaro  (Moos  Locre- 
ulu),  around  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  the  ruins 
or  sites  of  more  than  one  ancient  city.  Probably  the 
whole  of  this  face  of  the  mountains,  fronting  the 
}jLaiu  of  the  Campayna,  was  always  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  Latium,  though  the  inner  valleys  and  re- 
Ttrse  of  the  same  range  were  inhabited  by  the  Sabines. 
Tibur  itself  was  unquestionably  Latin,  though  how  far 
its  territory  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains u  difficult  to  determine.  But  if  Empulum  and 
&a»ula  (two  of  its  dependent  towns)  be  correctly 
plseed  at  Ampiglitme  and  near  Sicilkmo,  it  must 
hare  comprised  a  considerable  tract  of  the  mountain 
tvwntry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Varia,  on  the 
ether  hand,  and  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  were  un- 
questionably Sabine.  3.  Returning  to  the  Anio  at 
Tibnr,  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  of  the  range  of  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Praeneste  (Palatrina) 
was  certainly  Latin  ;  but  the  limits  which  separated 
the  Latins  from  the  Aequians  are  very  difficult  to 
determine.  We  know  that  Bola,  Pedum,  Toleriuro, 
iad  Vitellia,  all  of  which  were  situated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, were  Latin  cities ;  though,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  frontier,  several  of  them  fell  at  one  time 
w  other  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians  ;  in  like 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  group  of 
Hills,  including  the  range  of  Mount  Al- 
gidus,  was  included  in  the  original  Latium,  though 
the  Aequians  at  one  time  were  able  to  occupy  the 
harms  of  Algidus  at  the  opening  of  almost  every 
Valmontane,  whether  it  represent  To- 
leriam  or  Vitellia,  must  have  been  about  the  most 
adranced  point  of  the  Latin  frontier  on  this  side. 
■L  The  Volscian  frontier,  as  already  observed,  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  much  fluctuation.  On  the 
one  band,  we  find,  in  the  list  of  the  cities  forming  the 
Latin  League,  as  given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61),  not 
<dj  Velitrae,  which  at  a  later  period  is  called  a 
V«lstian  city,  but  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  all  of 
wkkh  were  situated  on  the  western  front  of  the 
range  rf  mountains  which  formed  in  later  times  the 
tircogbokl  of  the  Volscian  nation;  but  looking  on 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  Even  as  late  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Latin  War,  n.  c.  340,  we  find  L.  Annius 
of  Setia,  and  L.  Numicius  of  Circeii,  holding  the 
chief  magistracy  among  the  Latins,  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  Livy  expressly  distinguishes  the  Vol- 
£cians  (Liv.  viii.  3).  These  statements,  combined 
with  those  of  Pliny  and  Strata  already  cited,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  Latium  was  properly  regarded 
as  extending  as  far  as  Circeii  and  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  and  comprising  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Can,  Norba,  and  Setia,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  plain. 
On  the  other  band,  Tarracina  (or  Anxnr)  and  Pri- 
>wwm  were  certainly  Volscian  cities;  and  there  can 
ht  u>  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  Volscian 
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power  they  had  wrested  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
just  described  from  the  dominion  of  the  Latins. 
Antinm,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
form  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  was  from  an 
early  period  a  Volscian  city,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  that  people  during  the  fifth 
century  B.  c. 

The  extent  of  Latium  Antiqunm,  as  thus  limited, 
was  far  from  considerable;  the  coast-line,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
does  not  exceed  52  geographical  or  65  Roman 
miles  (Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  only  50  Roman 
miles) ;  while  the  greatest  length,  from  the  Circeian 
promontory  to  the  Sabine  frontier,  near  Eretam,  is 
little  more  than  70  Roman  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Sabine  frontier, 
is  jnst  about  30  Roman  miles,  or  240  stadia,  as 
correctly  stated  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority  of 
Cato.    (Dionys.  iL  49.) 

2.  Latium  Novum.  The  boundaries  of  La- 
tium in  the  enlarged  or  geographical  sense  of  the 
name  are  much  more  easily  determined.  The  term,  as 
thus  employed,  comprehended,  besides  the  original 
territory  of  the  Latins,  that  of  the  Aequians,  the 
Hcmicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Auruncans  or 
Ausonians.  Its  northern  frontiers  thus  remained  un- 
changed, while  on  the  E.  and  S.  it  was  extended  so  as 
to  border  on  the  Marsi,  the  Samnites,  and  Campania. 
Some  c<jnfu*ton  is  nevertheless  created  by  the  new 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  Augustus,  who, 
while  he  constituted  the  first  division  of  Italy  out  of 
Latium  in  this  wider  sense  together  with  Campania, 
excluded  from  it  the  part  of  the  old  Latin  territory 
N.  of  the  Anio,  adjoining  the  Sabines,  as  well  as 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Aequians  or  Aequiculani, 
including  Carseoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Turano. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  about  Subiaco,  on  the 
other  hand,  together  with  the  mountainous  district 
extending  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
constituting  the  chief  abode  of  the  Aequi  during 
their  wars  with  Rome,  was  wholly  comprised  in  the 
newly  extended  Latium.  To  this  was  added  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Hemic i,  extending  nearly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Vobci,  who  occupied  the  country  for  a  considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Liris,  including  the 
mountain  district  around  Arpinuni  and  Atina,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Samnites.  The 
limits  of  Latium  towards  the  S.,  where  its  frontiers 
adjoined  those  of  Campania,  are  clearly  marked  by 
Strata,  who  tells  us  that  Casinum  was  the  last  Latin 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina, — Teanutu  being 
already  in  Campania ;  while  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  sea-coast,  Sinuessa  was  the  frontier 
town  of  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  233,  237  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Pliny,  in  one  passage,  appears  to 
speak  of  the  Liris  as  constitating  the  boundary  of 
this  enlarged  Latium  (76.  §  56),  while  shortly 
after  (§  59)  he  terms  Sinuessa  "oi>j>idumextremum 
in  adjecto  Latio,"  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 

to  the  Liris,  and  subsequently  carried  a  step  further 
bo  as  to  include  Sinuessa  and  its  territory.  (Cramer's 
Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  But  we  hare  no  evidence  of 
any  such  successive- stages.  Pliny  in  all  probability 
uses  the  term  "  adjectum  Latium"  only  as  contra- 
distinguished from  "  Latium  antiquum;"  and  the 
expression  in  the  previous  passage,  "  node  nonien 
Latii  proceasit  ad  Lirim  amnem,"  need  not  be  con- 
strued too  strictly.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that,  in 
the  days  of  Strata,  as  w«ll  as  those  of  Pliny,  Si- 
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nuessa  was  already  regarded  as  included  in  Latium ; 
and  the  former  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Liris 
as  the  boundary. 

III.  PlTTSICAL  GEOORArHT. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latium  in  its  original 
sense,  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  basin 
through  which  the  Tiber  flows  totho  sea,  and  which  is 
bounded  by  theCiminian  Hills, and  other  ranges  of  vol- 
canic hills  connected  with  thera.towards  the  N.,by  the 
Apennines  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  latter,  however,  do  not  form  a  continuous 
barrier,  being  in  fact  an  isolated  group  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  by  a  considerable  gap  from  the 
Apennines  on  the  one  side,  while  on  tlio  other  they 
leave  a  broad  strip  of  low  plain  between  their  lowest 
slopes  and  the  sea,  which  is  continued  on  in  the 
broad  ex  pause  of  level  ami  marshy  ground,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes,  extending  in 
a  broad  band  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
the  sea,  until  it  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Circeian  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tract  thus  bounded  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southern  Etruria, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  our  prescut  subject. 
[Etkubia.]  The  southern  part,  now  known  as  the 
Campagna  di  Rvma,  may  be  regarded  as  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  modulatory  plain,  extending  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a  gigantic  wall  to  a  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  their  highest  summits  even  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  elevation.  The  Monte  Gennaro, 
(4285  English  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  this  range,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  rises  from  the  subjacent  plain,  and  its 
advanced  position,  appears,  when  viewed  from  the 
Campagna,  the  most  elevated  of  all;  but,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  it  is  exceeded  in  actual  height  both 
by  the  Monte  Pennecchio,  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  it, 
and  by  the  Monte  di  Guadagnolo,  the  central  peak 
of  the  group  of  mountains  which  rbe  immediately 
above  Pracncste  or  Palutrina.  The  citadel  of  Prae- 
nestc  itself  occupies  a  very  elevated  position,  forming 
a  kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  post  of  the  chain  of 
Apennines,  which  here  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  round  by  Genatzano,  Olerano, 
and  Kojate,  till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  continued  on  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Her- 
niran  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  on  the  E.  and  continue  unbroken  to  the  valley 
of  the  Liris. 

Opposite  to  Praeoeste,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  5  miles  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  group  of  the  Alban  mountains,  the  form  of 
which  at  ouce  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Aluanus 
Mora.]  It  is  a  nearly  circular  mass,  of  about  40 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  may  be  conceived  as 
forming  a  great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  more  or  less  detached 
summits,  several  of  which  were  crowned  in  aucicnt 
times  by  towns  or  fortresses,  such  as  Tusculuin, 
Curbio,  &c ;  while  at  a  lower  level  it  throws  out 
detached  offshoots,  or  outlying  ridges,  affording  ad- 
vantageous sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  those  of  Volitrac,  Lannvium,  Alba 
Longa,  Ac.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountains  is 
wholly  detached  on  all  sides :  on  the  S.  ar  strip  of 
plain,  of  much  the  same  breadth  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Apennines  of  Praeneste,  divides  it 
from  the  subordinate,  but  very  lofty  mass  of  moan- 


tains,  commonly  known  as  the  Monti  Lepmi,  or 
Volscian  mountains.  This  group,  which  forms  an 
outlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  from  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  brood  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  .Sacco,  rises  in  a  bold  and  imposing 
mass  from  the  level  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which 
it  borders  throughout  their  whole  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tarracma,  and  from  that  place 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  sends  down  a  succession 
of  mountain  headlands  to  the  sea,  constituting  a 
great  natural  barrier  between  the  plains  of  Latium 
and  those  of  Campania.  The  highest  summits  of 
this  group,  which  consists,  like  the  more  central 
Apennines,  wholly  of  limestone,  attain  an  elevation 
of  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea  :  the  whole  mass 
fills  up  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  breadth 
of  from  12  to  16  miles;  with  a  length  of  near  40 
miles  from  Monte  Fortino  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
the  sea  at  Terradna  :  but  the  whole  distance,  from 
Monte  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  chain 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  tract  belonged 
from  a  very  early  period  to  the  Volscians,  but  the 
Latins,  as  already  mentioned,  possessed  several 
towns,  as  Signia,  Cora,  Norba,  &c.,  which  were  built 
on  projecting  points  or  underfills  of  the  main 
chain* 

But  though  the  plains  of  Latium  are  thus  strongly 
characterised,  when  compared  with  the  groups  ot 
mountains  just  described,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  leas  a 
level  alluvial  tract  like  those  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  Campagna  of  Rome,  as  it  is  called  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  country  of  wholly  different  character  from 
the  ancient  Campania.    It  is  a  broad  undulating 
tract,  never  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  but 
presenting  much  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  suspected  from  the  general  uniformity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  irregularly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  leaving  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  precipitous  banks.    The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  are  bounded  by  them,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  Campagna  ;  but  besides  these  local  and 
irregular  fluctuations,  there  is  a  general  rise  (though 
so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
level  of  the  plain  towards  the  E.  and  JSE. ;  so  that, 
as  it  approaches  Praeneste,  it  really  attains  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  river  courses  which 
intersect  the  plain  in  nearly  parallel  lines  between 
that  city  and  the  Anio  become  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  of  the  most  formidable  description.    Even  in 
the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  Campagna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
occupy  spaces  bounded  to  a  considenible  extent  — 
frequently  on  three  sides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  rock,  affording  natural  means  of  defence,, 
which  could  be  easily  strengthened  by  the  simplo 
expedient  of  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bank, 
so  as  to  render  it  altogether  inaccessible.    The  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  the  Campagna  resulting  from 
these  causes  is  well  represented  on  Sir  W.  Cell's 
map  the  only  one  which  gives  at  all  a  faithful  idea 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Latium. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  Latiam 
has  a  material  influence  upon  its  physical  characier 
and  condition.  The  Alban  mountains,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  unquestionably  a  great  volcanic  mass 
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«hkh  mast  at  a  distant  period  Lave  been  the  centre 
\i  volcanic  outbursts  on  a  great  scale.    Besides  the 
central  or  principal  crater  of  this  group,  there  are 
teveral  minor  craters,  or  crater-shaped  hollow*,  at  a 
curb  lower  level  around  its  ridges,  which  were  in 
ill  probability  at  different  periods  centres  of  erup- 
tion.   Some  of  these  hare  been  filled  with  water, 
10J  thus  constitute  the  beautiful  basin-shaped  lakes 
cf  ABxmo  and  iVami,  while  others  have  been  drained 
if  periods  more  or  lea  remote.    Such  is  the  case 
villi  the  Vallis  Aricina,  which  appears  to  hare  at 
a*  time  constituted  a  lake  [Akicia],  as  well  as 
»ith  the  now  dry  basin  of  CornvfeUe,  below  Tos- 
rcluxu  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  ancient 
Like  Regillos,  and  with  the  somewhat  more  con- 
di  CastigUone,  adjoining  the  un- 
it, which  has  been  of  late  years  either 
drained.    Besides  these  distinct 
fori  of  vukanic  action,  there  remain  in  several  parts 
ct  the  Campagtw  spot*  where  sulphureous  and  other 
razors  are  still  evolved  in  considerable  quantities, 
ki  a»  to  constitute  deposits  of  sulphur  available  for 
M^Bomic  purposes.    Such  are  the  Jjago  di  Sol- 
foiara  near  Tvcoli  (the  Aquae  Albulae  of  the  Ro» 
).  and  the  Soifatara  on  the  road  to  Ardca, 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oracle  of 
Furnas.     Numerous  allusions  to  these  sulphureous 
izi  tnephitic  exhalations  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Truer*,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  they 
*?r?  in  ancient  times  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
■art.    But  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
oaf  oed  to  these  local  phenomena ;  the  whole  plain 
■  f  the  CtmpaffM  itself,  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
Sadiern  Etroria  which  adjoins  it,  is  a  deposit  of 
Tokanic  origin,  consisting  of  tlie  peculiar  substanco 
^led  by  Italian  geologists  tvfo, — an  aggregate  of 
?olcittic  materials,  sand,  small  stones,  and  scoriae  or 
traders,  together  with  pom  ice,  varying  in  consls- 
V2tt  from  an  almost  incoherent  sand  to  a  stone 
sufficiently  bard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  pur- 
wms.    The  hardest  varieties  are  those  now  called 
prp*rts%t>.  to  which  belong  the  Lapis  Gabinus  and 
Lasts  A I  harms  of  the  ancients.    But  oven  the  com- 
soq  tufo  was  in  many  cases  quarried  for  building 
jmrpases,  as  at  the  Lapidicinae  Kubrae,  a  few  miles 
true  the  city  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  many 
otiu?  spot*  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
(Vkrav.  iL  7 .)    Beds  of  true  lava  are  rare,  but  by 
w  means  wanting  :  the  most  considerable  are  two 
streams  which  bare  flowed  from  the  foot  of  the 
Aiia.1  Mount ;  the  one  in  the  direction  of  Ardea, 
tie  other  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way  (which 
res  akog  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  miles)  extending 
as  fir  as  a  spot  called  Capo  di  Bove,  little  more  than 
t*D  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome.    It  was  exten- 
cTi»h  quarried  by  the  Romans,  who  derived  from 
taeace  their  principal  supplies  of  the  hard  basaltic 
lira  (called  by  them  siUx)  with  which  they  paved 
tarir  high  roads.    Smaller  beds  of  the  same  mate- 
ria] occur  near  the  Logo  di  Ca*( iglione,  and  at 
«ber  spots  in  the  Campagna.    (Concerning  the 
feuogical  phenomena  of  Latium  see  Daubeny  On 
foiranoa,  pp.  162 — 173  ;  and  an  Essay  by  Hoff- 
uann  in  the  Backrcibung  der  Stadt  Bom.  vol.  L 
jp.  45—81.) 

The  strip  of  country  immediately  adjoining  the 
ses-eoast  of  Latium  differs  materially  from  the  rest 
sf  the  district.  Between  the  borders  of  the  volcanic 
dejttit  just  described  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
bjtad  rtrip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently  formed  merely 
brutceive  accumulations  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
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and  constituting  a  barren  tract,  still  covered,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wood.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  region  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  promontory  of  Antium.  The  parts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  are  rendered  marshy  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  of 
which  to  the  sea  are  blocked  up  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  sand.  The  headland  of  Antium  is  formed 
by  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a  remarkable 
DiciJc  in  inn  owierwisc  uniiorro  une  or  tne  coast, 
though  itself  of  small  elevation.  A  bay  of  about 
8  miles  across  separates  this  headland  from  the  low 
point  or  promontory  of  Astura:  beyond  which  com- 
mences the  far  more  extensive  bay  that  stretches 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  mountain  headland  of 
Circeii.  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  from  Astura 
to  Circeii  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-hills, 
within  which  the  waters  accnmulate  into  stagnant 
pools  or  lagoor*.  Beyond  this  again  is  a  broad  sandy 
tract,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  brushwood,  but 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy; 
while  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains extends  a  tract  of  a  still  more  marshy  cha- 
racter, forming  the  celebrated  district  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  noted  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  whole  of  this 
region,  which,  from  its  N.  extremity  at  Cisterna  to 
the  sea  near  Terracina,  is  about  30  Roman  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  is 
perfectly  flat,  and,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waters 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  the  E., 
has  been  in  all  ages  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
habitable. Pliny,  indeed,  record*  a  tradition  that 
there  once  existed  no  less  than  24  cities  on  the  site 
of  what  was  in  his  days  an  unpeopled  marsh,  but  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  must  be  a  mere  fable.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  dry  land  adjoining  the  marshes  was  doubtless 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  cities  or  towns  of 
Satricum,  Umbrae,  and  Suessa  Pometia;  while  on  the 
mountain  ridges  overlooking  them  rose  those  of  Cora, 
Norba,  Setia  and  Privernum;  but  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  situated  in 
the  marshy  region  itself.  Equally  unfounded  is  the 
statement  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  though  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  that  the  whole  of  this  allu- 
vial tract  had  been  formed  within  the  historical  period, 
a  notion  that  appears  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  identification  of  tho  Mens  Circeius  with  the 
island  of  Circo,  described  by  Homer  as  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  sea.  This  remarkable  head- 
land is  indeed  a  perfectly  insulated  mountain,  being 
separated  from  the  Apennines  near  Terracma  by  a 
strip  of  level  sandy  coast  above  8  miles  in  breadth, 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  but  this  alluvial  deposit,  which 
alone  connects  the  two,  must  have  been  formed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  liistorical  age. 

The  Circe ian  promontory  formed  the  southern  limit 
of  Latium  in  the  original  sense.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  rises  the  lofty  group  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  already  described :  and  these 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
from  the  ridges  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  central  Apennines,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Aequians  and  Hernicans.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  inhabited  by  the  Volscians  on 
the  S.  of  the  Liris,  around  Arpinum  and- Atina, 
partake  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
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limestone  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  very  abruptly,  while  in  other  cases  their 
nides  are  clot  bed  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  well 
adapted  fur  the  growth  of  vines,  olives,  and  corn. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Treras,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praencste  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  at  the  back  of  which  rise  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Volscian  and  Hernican  mountains. 
This  valley  ,which  is  followed  throughout  by  the  coarse 
of  the  Via  Latina,  forms  a  natural  line  of  communica- 
tion from  the  interior  of  Latium  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  and  so  to  Campania;  the  importance  of  which 
in  a  military  point  of  view  is  apparent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history.  The  broad  valley  of  the 
Liris  itself  opens  an  easy  and  unbroken  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines  near  the  Lake 
Fucinus  with  the  plains  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Anio,  which  has  its  sources  iu  the  rugged 
mountains  near  Trevi,  not  far  from  those  of  the  Liris, 
flows  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  after  changing  its 
course  abruptly  two  or  three  times,  emerges  through 
the  gorge  at  Tiwli  into  the  plain  of  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

The  greater  part  of  Latium  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a  country  of  great 
natural  fertility.  On  the  other  band,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Campagna  now  presents 
is  apt  to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volcanic  plain  not  only  affords  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn,  while  tho  slopes  of  the 
hills  on  all  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines,  olives,  and  otlicr  fruit-trees.  The  wine  of 
the  Alban  Hills  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(Hor.  Carm.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat  ii.  8. 16),  while  the  figs 
of  Tuaculum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  Praeneste,  and  the 
pears  of  •Crustumium  and  Tibur  were  equally  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  U,  15;  Cato, 
R.  R.  8.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  must,  from  the  number  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plain  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  continually  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount-  of  arable  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of  I 
pasture.  Nevertheless  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modern  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  hare  sufficiently  proved 
that  its  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
tract  near  the  sea -coast  alone  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  language  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  "  agrutn  macerrimum,  littorosisstmumque  "  (Scrv. 
ad  A  en.  i.  3).  On  the  other  band,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  Hills  are  of  great  fertility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  wore  in  ancient  times,  with  the  villus 
of  Roman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  tho  greatest 
richness. 

The  climate  of  Latium  was  very  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  grester  amount  of  population  and 
cultivation  tended  to  diminish  the  effects  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  scourge  of 
the  district.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Ardea,  as  well  as  the  tract  between  Antium  and 
Lanuviuin,  and  extending  fmx  thence  to  the  Pontine 
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Marshos.  was  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p.  231). 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  "  pes- 
tiferous" (SiL  ItaL  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  but 
little  effect.    The  unhcalthiness  of  Ardea  is  not i cod 
both  by  Martial  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  105) :  but,  besides  this, 
expressions  occur  which  point  to  a  much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.    Livy  in  one  passage 
represents  the  Roman  soldiers  as  complaining  that 
they  hail  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle  "  in  arido 
atque  pestilenti,  circa  urbem,  solo"  (Liv.  vii.  38)  ; 
and  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where  there  was  mnch  lcaa 
mom  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  praises  the  choice 
of  Romulus  in  fixing  his  city  **  in  a  healthy  spot  in 
the  midst  of  a  pestilential  region."  ("  Locum  deleft 
in  rtgkmt  pestilent*  salubrero,"  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  learn  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  comparison  that 
Rome  itself  could  be  considered  healthy  ;  even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
iu  summer  and  autumn, "and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  summer  as  bringing  in  "  fresh  figs  and 
funerals."  ( Hor.  Ep.  i.  7. 1  —9.)  Frontinus  also  estols 
the  increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  bad  previously  rendered  Rome 
notorious  for  its  unhealthy  climate  ("  causae  gravioris 
coeli,  quibus  apod  vcteres  urbis  infamis  aer  fuit," 
Frontin.  de  Aqvaed.  §  88).    But  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  population  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operated  as  a  powerful  check  ;  for  even  at  the  present 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  must  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  though  these  are  the  lowest 
in  point  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  then 
thickly  peopled,  but  arc  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.    In  like  manner  in 
the  Campagna,  wherever  a  considerable  nucleus  of 
population  was  once  formed,  with  a  certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  evil  was  considerably  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  tho  numerous 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  jwpulation  and 
agricultural  industry.    It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  malaria  extending  its  ravages 
with  frightful  rapidity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Campagna ;  and 
a  writer  of  the  1 1th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  at  the  present  day 
would  appear  greatly  exaggerated.    (Petrus  Da- 
rn Linus,  cited  by  Bnnsen.)     The  unhealthinoas 
arising  from  tin's  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined, 
to  the  plains.    It  Li  found  at  the  present  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  feet  above  their  level 
gives  complete  immunity;  and  hence  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum,  Aricia,  Lanurium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
tliat  were  built  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times)  by  all  who  could  afford  to  retreat  from  tho 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.   (See  on  this 
snbject  Tournon,  E'tudes  Statistiques sur  Rome,  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ;  Bunxeu,  Beschreibtmg  derStadt  Rom.  vol.  L 
pp  98—108.) 

IV.  History. 

1.  Origin  and  Affinities  of  the  Latins.  —  All 
ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  representing  the  I^atins, 
pmpcrly  so  called,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  distinct  neoiile 
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from  those  which  surrounded  tliem,  from  the  Vol- 
sains  and  Aequians  on  the  aoe  hand,  as  well  aa 
frc«n  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  on  the  other.  But 
the  views  and  traditions  recorded  by  the  same 
writers  concur  also  in  representing  them  as  a  mixed 
people,  produced  by  the  blending  of  different  races, 
and  not  as  the  pure  descendants  of  one  common 
»toclc  The  legend  most  commonly  adopted,  and 
which  gradually  became  firmly  established  in  the 
popular  belief,  was  that  which  represented  Latium 
u  inhabited  by  a  people  termed  Aborigines,  who 
received,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  War,  a  colony  or 
kind  of  emigrant  Trojans  under  their  king  Aeneas. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  the 
Aborigines  were  governed  by  a  king  named  Lati- 
nus.  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Latinos 
and  the  union  of  the  two  races  under  the  rule 
of  Aeneas,  that  the  combined  people  assumed  the 
name  of  Latini.  (Liv.  i.  1,2;  Dionys.  i.  45,  60  ; 
Strati,  t.  p.  229;  Appian,  Rom.  i.  1.)  But  a  tra- 
dition, which  has  much  more  the  character  of  a 
national  one,  preserved  to  us  on  the  authority  both 
of  Varro  and  Cato,  represents  the  population  of 
Latium,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Trojan  colony, 
as  already  of  a  mixed  character,  and  resulting  from 
the  anion  of  a  conquering  race,  who  descended  from 
tie  Central  Apennines  about  Reate,  with  a  people 
whom  they  found  already  established  in  the  plains 
of  Latium,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Sicull  It  is 
strange  that  Varro  (according  to  Dionysius)  gave 
the  name  of  Aborigines,  which  must  originally  have 
been  applied  or  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Autochthones, 
as  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country  [Abo- 
kigwes],  to  these  foreign  invaders  from  the  north. 
Cato  apparently  used  it  in  the  more  natural  signi- 
fication as  applied  to  the  previously  existing  popula- 
tion, the  same  which  were  called  by  Dionysius  and 
Varro.  Siculi.  (Varr.  ap.  Dionys.  i.  9,  10;  Cato,  op. 
I'ritdan.  v.  12.  §  65.)  But  though  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  the  statement  of  Varro  with  regard  to  the 
mw  of  the  invading  population,  the  fact  of  such  a 
rot-nation  having  taken  place  may  be  fairly  ad- 
mitted as  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Central  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  several 
weeessive  waves  of  emigration  that  descended  along 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines.  [Italia,  pp.  84, 
83.] 

The  authority  of  Varro  is  here  also  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  modern  philological  researches.  Niebuhr 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  Latin  language 
bore  in  itself  the  traces  of  a  composite  character,  and 
was  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements ;  the  one  nearly 
r«etnbling  the  Greek,  and  therefore  probably  derived 
trim  a  Pelasgic  source;  the  other  closely  connected 
with  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
Italy.  To  this  he  adds  the  important  observation, 
that  the  terms  connected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  latter  class,  while  those  of 
&?ricr.lture  and  domestic  life  have  for  the  most  part 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Greek 
terms.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83;  Donaldson,  Var- 
rmumus,  p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  that  the 
ocojuering  people  from  the  north  was  a  race  akin  to 
the  Oscans,  Sabines  and  Umbrians,  whom  we  find  in 
historical  times  settled  in  the  same  or  adjoining  re- 
riros  of  the  Apennines :  and  that  tbo  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  whom  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  with 
whom  tliey  became  gradually  mingled  (like  the  Nor- 
nacs  with  the  Saxons  in  England)  were  a  race  of 
Pelasgic  extraction.    This  last  circumstance  is  in 


accordance  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  statements  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigine* 
(whom  he  appears  to  have  identified  with  Uie  Siculi) 
as  of  Hellenic  or  Greek  extraction  (Cato,  ap.  Dionys. 
t.  11,  13),  by  which  Roman  writers  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgic:  and  the  Siculi,  where  they 


reappear  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  are  found  indksolubly 
connected  with  the  Oenotrians,  a  race  whose  Pelasgic 
origin  is  well  established.  [Siccu.] 

The  Latin  people  may  thus  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed  of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  them  members  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  bat  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  family,  the  one  more  closely 
related  to  the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  stock,  the  other  to 
that  race  which,  under  the  various  forms  of  Umbrian, 
Oscan  and  Sabellian,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Central  Italy. 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  cited,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  people  had  become  indissolubly 
blended  before  the  period  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory :  the  Latin  nation,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language, 
is  always  regarded  by  Roman  writers  as  one  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
third  element,  as  representing  the  Trojan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Latin  nation.  The  legend  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  is,  in  all  probability,  a  mere 
fiction  adopted  from  the  Greeks  (Schwegler,  Ri>m. 
Gesch.  vol.  i.  pp  310 — 326)  :  though  it  may  have 
found  some  adventitious  support  from  the  existence 
of  usages  and  religious  rites  which,  being  of  Pelagic 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  Pelasgic  races 
on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  we  find  traces  of  similar 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Penates  at  different  points  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latium.  (Dionys.  L  46 — 55 ;  Klaascn, 
Aeneas  «.  die  Penaten,  book  3.)  The  worship  of 
the  Penates  at  Lavinium  in  particular  would  seem  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Cabeiric  wor- 
ship so  prevalent  among  the  Pelasgians,  and  hence 
probably  that  city  was  selected  as  the  supposed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  first  settlement  in  Italy. 

But  though  these  traditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  which  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  power,  point  to  Lavinium  as  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  which  retained  its  sa- 
cred character  as  such  long  after  its  political  power 
had  disappeared,  all  the  earliest  traditions  represent 
Alba,  and  not  Lavinium,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  people  first  appears  in  connection  with 
Rome.  It  is  possible  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  Oscan  race,  as  Lavinium  had  been  that 
of  the  conquered  Pelasgians,  and  that  there  was  thus 
some  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  supreme  power  from  the  one  to  the 
other :  but  no  such  supposition  can  claim  to  rank  as 
more  than  a  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  admit  as  historical  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foundation  or  first  origin  of  Rome,  the  Latin 
people  constituted  a  national  league,  composed  of  nu- 
merous independent  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  which  exercised  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
rest.  This  vague  superiority,  arising  probably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  appears  to  have  given  rise 
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to  the  notion  that  Alba  was  in  another  sense  the  me- 
tropolis of  Latinm,  and  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Latinm  were  merely  co- 
lonies of  Alba.  So  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  we 
find  expressly  enumerated  in  the  list  of  such  colonies 
places  like  Ardea,  Tusculntn,  and  Praeneste,  which, 
according  to  other  traditions  generally  received,  were 
more  ancient  than  Alba  itself.  (Liv.  i.  52 ;  Dionys. 
ill  .14;  Died.  vii.  ap.  Euteb.Arm.  p.  185;  Vict.  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom.  17.)   [Alha  Loxga.] 

Pliny  has,  however,  preserved  to  us  a  statement  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  according  to  which  there 
were  thirty  towns  or  communities,  which  he  terms 
the  "  populi  Albcnses,"  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  Many 
of  these  names  arc  now  obscure  or  unknown,  several 
others  appear  to  have  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a  few  only  subsequently  figure  among 
the  well-known  cities  of  Latium.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
record,  preserved  from  ancient  times,  of  a  league 
which  actually  subsisted  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  tho  more  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  tho  Latins  in 
general.  Of  the  towns  thus  enumerated,  those 
whose  situation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fidcnae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  tho  Alban  Hills;  and  thus  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
them  we  find  Bola,  Pedum,  Tolcria,  and  Vitellia  on 
tho  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longula, 
and  Polluaca  on  the  S.  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Tusculnm,  though  so  much  nearer  to 
Alba,  are  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  (ap.  Prucian,  iv.  p. 
629),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Hiana  at  Aricia,  as  founded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tusculnm,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Laurer.tum, 
Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea,  and  the  Rutuli,  that 
seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  All  these 
minor  unions'would  seem,  however,  to  have  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  universally 
adopted  by  Roman  writers,  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged  head. 

Another  people  whose  namo  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latium,  but  who  had 
become  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  before  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,  was  that  of  the  Rutuli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a  city  to  which  a  Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [Akdka]  ;  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to  \ 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  ' 
a  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Rutuli ;  and  Niebuhr  ex- 
plains the  traditionary  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
Latium,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Latium  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  "  Prisci  Latini,"  which  we  find 
applied  by  many  Roman  writers  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  League,  and  which  occurs  in  a  formula  given 
by  Livy  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  very 
ancient.  (Liv.  i.  32.)  It  may  safely  be  a<sumed 
that  the  term  means  "  Old  Latins,"  and  Niebuhr's 
idea  Uiat  Prisci  was  itself  a  national  appellation 
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has  been  generally  rejected  as  untenable.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  people  could  ever 
have  called  themselves  "  the  old  Latins:"  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  formula  just  referred  to 
(which  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
old  law  books  of  the  Fctiales),  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  name  almost  solely 
in  connection  with  the  wars  of  Ancus  Marcius  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus  (Liv.  i.  32,  33,  38) ;  and  it 
never  occurs  at  a  later  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  as  a  term  of 
distinction  for  the  Latins  properly  so  called, 
inhabitants  of  Latium  Antiquum,  as  c 
tinguished  from  the  Aequians,  Volscians,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latium  : 
a  supposition  adopted  by  several  modern  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  tho  name  does  not  occur- in  the 
Roman  history,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Alba, 
and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that 
the  name  was  one  assumed  by  a  league  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Latin  cities,  established  after  the 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
represent  the  original  and  ancient  Latin  people. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  teems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the 
Prisci  Latini  were  the  colonies  of  Alba,  which  is 
found  both  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  (Liv.  i.  3 ;  Dio- 
nys. i.  45),  but  this  probably  meant  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  cities  of  Latium  were  founded  by  such  colo- 
nies. Livy,  at  least,  seems  certainly  to  regard  the 
"  Prisci  Latini "  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a  part  contradistinguished  from 
the  rest    (Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Relations  of  the  Latins  with  Rome.—A%  the 
first  historical  ap|>carancc  of  the  Ijitins  is  that  of  a 
confederation  of  different  cities,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  event  in  their  annals  which 


bo  termed  historical.  The  circumstances  transmitted 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions ;  but  the  main  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  downfal  of  its  power  is  well  established. 
This  event  mnst  have  been  followed  by  a  complete 
derangement  in  the  previously  existing  relation*. 
Rome  appears  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a  claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Dionys.  iii.  34);  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  cities  of  Latinm  ;  and 
the  Prisci  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  history 
only  during  tils  period,  probably  formed  a  separate 
league  of  their  own.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Romans  succeeded  in  establishing  their  supe- 
riority :  and  the  statement  of  the  Roman  annals,  that 
the  Latin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  and  tho  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  other  cities  that  composed  it  derives 
a  strong  confirmation  from  the  more  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22).  In  this  im- 
portant document,  which  dates  from  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  509), 
Rome  appears  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Laurentum,  Circeii,  Tarracina, 
and  the  other  subject  (or  dependent)  cities  of  Latium, 
and  even  making  conditions  in  regard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory,  as  if  it  was  subject  to  its  rule. 
But  the  state  of  things  which  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  fully  established,  was  broken  up  soon 
after  ;  whether  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  at 
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Rome  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  we  know  not.  The  Latin 
cities  became  wholly  independent  of  Rome  ;  and 
tboagh  the  war  which  was  marked  by  the  great 
battle  at  the  lake  Regillua  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  legendary  history  with  so  much  of  fiction  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  (act  that  the  Latins  had  at  this  time  shaken  off 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  that  a  war  between  the 
two  powers  was  the  result.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
R.C.  493,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  by 
Sp.  Cas&ius,  which  determined  their  relations  with 
Koine  for  a  long  period  of  time.  (Liv.  iL  33;  Dio- 
ny*.  vi.  96;  Cic  pro  Batb.  23.) 

By  the  treaty  thus  concluded  the  Romans  and 
Latins  entered  into  an  alliance  as  equal  and  inde- 
pendent states,  both  for  offence  and  defence:  all 
booty  or  conquered  territory  was  to  be  bhared  be- 
tween them ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  was 
to  be  held  in  alternate  years  by  the  Roman  and 
Latin  generals.  (Dionys.  L  c;  Nieb.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 
The  Latin  cities,  which  at  this  time  composed  the 
league  or  confederacy,  were  thirty  in  number :  a  list 
of  them  U  given  by  Dionysius  in  another  passage 
(t.  61),  bot  which,  in  all  probability,  was  derived 
from  the  treaty  in  question  (Niebnhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  23). 
They  were : — Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Bubcntum, 
Comicnlum,  Carventnm,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio, 
Cora,  Fortinei  (?),  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lavinium, 
Lannvium,  Labicum,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Praeneste, 
Pedum.  Qnerquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tdlenae,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum  (?), 
Velitrae.  The  nnmber  thirty  appears  to  have  been 
a  recognised  and  established  one,  not  dependent  ujxm 
accidental  changes  and  fluctuations:  the  cities  which 
composed  the  old  league  under  the  supremacy  of  Alba 
are  iteo  represented  as  thirty  in  number  (Dionys. 
iii  34X  and  the  44  populi  Albcnses,"'  which  formed 
the  smaller  and  closer  union  under  the  same  head, 
were,  according  to  Pliny's  list,  just  thirty.  It  is 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
ancient  nations  that  the  league  when  formed  anew 
should  consist  as  before  of  thirty  cities,  though 
tb««  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  previously 
composed  it. 

The  ohject  cf  this  alliance  between  Rome  and 
L&tium  was  xj>  doubt  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
rapidly  advancing  power  of  the  Aequians  and  Vol- 
scians'.  With  the  same  view  the  Hernicans  were 
soon  after  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (n.  c.  486); 
tad  from  this  time  for  more  than  a  century  the 
Latins  continued  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome, 
and  shared  alike  in  her  victories  and  reverses  during 
her  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  their  warlike 
oeighbours.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  A  shock  was  given  to 
ih«*  friendly  relations  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 
capture  nf  Rome  in  u.c  390:  the  calamity  which 
then  befel  the  city  appears  to  have  incited  some  of 
her  nearest  neighbours  and  most  faithful  allies  to 
take  up  arms  against  her.  (VTarr.  L.  L.  vi.  18; 
Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  Latins  and  Ilernicans  are  repre- 
sented as  not  only  refusing  their  contingent  to  the 
ftman  armies,  but  supporting  and  assisting  the 
Voiscians  against  them;  and  thongh  they  still 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
Borne,  it  seems  evident  tliat  the  former  close  alliance 
between  them  was  virtually  at  an  end.    (Liv.  vi.  6, 

10,  1 1,  17.)  But  it  would  appear  that  the  bond 
of  onion  of  the  Latin  League  itself  was,  by  this  time, 


I  very  much  weakened.  The  more  powerful  cities 
'  are  found  acting  with  a  degree  of  independence  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  earlier  times :  thus,  in 
b.  c.  383,  the  Lanuviana  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Voiscians,  and  Praeneste  declared  itself  hostile 
to  Rome,  while  Tusculum,  Gabii,  and  Labicum  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic.  (Id. 
vi.  2 1 .)  In  B.  c.  380  the  Romans  were  at  open  war 
with  the  Praenestines,  and  in  b.  c.  360  with  the 
Tiburtinos,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latium  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  war.  (Id. 
vi.  27— 29,  viL  10—12,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Gauls,  whose  armies  traversed  the 
Latin  territory  year  after  year,  tended  to  increase 
the  confusion  and  disorder:  nevertheless  the  Latin 
League,  though  much  disorganised,  was  never 
broken  up;  and  the  cities  composing  it  still  con- 
tinued to  bold  their  meetings  at  the  Lucus  Feren- 
tinae,  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests  and 
policy.  (Id.  vii.  25.)  In  b.  c.  358  the  league 
with  Rome  appears  to  have  been  renewed  upon  the 
same  terms  as  before;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  Bent  their 
contingent  to  the  Roman  armies.    (Liv.  viL  12.) 

At  length,  in  B.C.  340,  the  Latins,  who  had 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  alliance  during  the  First 
Samnite  War,  appear  to  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  increasing  power  of  Rome,  and  became 
conscious  that,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  alliance, 
they  were  gradually  passing  into  a  state  of  depen- 
dence and  servitude.  (Id.  viii.  4.)  Hence,  after 
a  vain  appeal  to  Rome  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  Latins,  as  well  as 
the  Voiscians,  took  part  with  the  Campanians  in  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  shared  in  their  memorable 
defeat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Even  on 
this  occasion,  however,  the  councils  of  the  Latins 
were  divided:  the  Laurentes  at  least,  and  probably 
the  Lavimans  also,  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
cause,  while  Signia,  Setia,  Circeii,  and  Velitrae, 
though  regarded  as  Roman  colonies,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  war.  (Id.  viii.  3 — 1 1.)  The 
contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  in  B.c.  338  Furi'us  Camillus  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  in  a  great  battle  at  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  Macnius,  obtained  a  not 
less  decisive  victory  on  the  river  Astura.  The 
struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mitted one  after  the  other,  and  the  Roman  senate 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fate  of  each.  The 
first  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  made 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national  or 
social  unity:  for  this  purpose  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  "  connubjum"  and  44  cominercium," 
so  as  to  isolate  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  tbc  two  most  powerful 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
nominally  independent  communities,  retaining  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Poly  bins  a 
Roman  citizen  might  choose  Tibur  or  Praeneste  as  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xbii.  2;  Pol.  vi.  14.)  Tus- 
culum, on  the  contrary,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  as  did  Lannvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentum, though  these  last  appear  to  have,  in  the- 
first  instance,  received  only  the  imperfect  citizen- 
ship without  the  right  of  suffrage.    Velitrae  was 
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inure  severely  punished;  bat  the  people  of  this  city 
also  were  won  after  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, and  the  creation  shortly  after  of  the  Maecian 
aud  Scaptian  tribes  ww  designed  to  include  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  republic  as  the  result  of  these 
arrangements.  (Liv.  viii.  14, 17;  Niebuhr,  voL  iiL 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  this  time  the  Latins  r.s  a  nation  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  history:  they  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  blended  into  one  mass  with  the 
Roman  people;  and  though  the  formula  of  "  the 
allies  and  Latin  nation''  (aocii  et  nomen  Latintm) 
is  one  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  this  time  forth 
in  the  Roman  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  phrase  includes  also  the  citizens  of  the  Bo-calM 
Latin  colonies,  who  formed  a  body  far  superior  in 
importance. and  numbers  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  people.    [Itaua,  p.  90.] 

In  the  above  historical  review,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  has  been 
studiously  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium, — the  Aequians,  ller- 
nicans,  Volscians,  and  Armenians.  The  history  of 
these  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sustained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  Hernkans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  n.  c  306,  and  the  Aequians  in 
b.  c.  304;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Volscians  is  more  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  arms  after  the  capture  of  Pri- 
veruum  in  b.  c.  329 ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ausonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  B.  c  326. 
[Volsci.]  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  country  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  become  finally 
subject  to  Rome  before  the  year  300  B.  C. 

3.  Latium  wuler  the  Romans. —  The  history  of 
Latium,  properly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Latin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
cities  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a  no- 
minal independence  down  to  a  late  period,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  B.C. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  without  exception,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  lost  all  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Latium  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  invasion  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.c.  280,  who  advanced 
however  only  as  lar  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  he 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  around  Rome,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  descend  into  it.  (Eutrop.  ii.  12; 
Flor.  i.  18.  §24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pyrrhus  by  the  hue  of 
the  Via  Latina,  established  his  camp  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9 — 1 1  ;  Pol.  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the  last  time  for  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnessed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  hostile  army ; 
but  it  buffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Mori  us 
and  Sulla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea -coast 
especially  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
the  former  in  a  manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered    (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Latium  appears 
to  have  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  district  of  Rome.  Tibur,  Tus- 
c ul um,  and  Praeneste  became  the  favourite  resorts  of 
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the  Roman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Alban 
Hills  aud  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  villas  and 
gardens,  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bustle  of  Rome.  But  the  plain  immediately  around 
the  city,  or  the  Campagna,  as  it  is  now  called, 
toe  ins  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  capital.  Livy,  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage, speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Liv.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  Gabii,  Labicum,  Collatia,  Fi- 
denae,  uud  Boviliae  were  in  his  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  those  towns,  such  as 
Aricia  and  Lanuvium,  which  were  in  a  comparatively 
flourishing  condition,  were  still  very  inferior  to  the 
opulent  municipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  9,  de  Lrg.Agrar.  ii.  35.)  Nor  did  this  state 
of  things  become  materially  improved  even  under  tl>e 
Roman  Empire.  The  whole  Lauren  tine  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territory  of  Ardea,  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  Campagna  single 
farms  or  villages  already  occupied  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  surfh  as  Antemnae,  Collatia,  Fidenae,  &c 
(Strab.  v.  p.  230) ;  and  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of 
cities  of  ancient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appian,  Latin,  Salarian, 
and  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a  considerable  population  along  their  immediate  lines, 
but  appear  to  have  had  rather  a  contrary  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  successive  emperors 
to  recruit  the  decaying  population  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  sufficiently 
show  bow  far  they  were  from  sharing  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
colonies  seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a  delusive  air  of  splendour  to  the  towns 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  permanent  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
capital  at  least  secured  Latium  from  the  ravages  ot 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  up 
to  the  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  the  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  buffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  tp  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  and  the  evil  must  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  that  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
as  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
rept-ate  lly  laid  waste  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  represent  to  us 
the  Roman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus.  Latium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania, constituted  the  First  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  the  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  region ;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma,  by 
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which  the  ancient  Latium  is  known  in  modern 
times.    [Campania,  p.  494.] 

V.  Political  and  Religious  Ikbtitutioics. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  separate  the 
Latin  element  of  the  Roman  character  and  insti- 
tutions from  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Sa- 
bines:  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  may  generally  regard  the  Roman 
sacred  rites,  as  well  as  their  political  institutions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  of 
Latin  origin.  But  it  would  be  obviously  here  out 
of  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  those  parts  of 
the  Latin  institutions  which  were  common  to  the 
two  nations.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  League,  as 
it  existed  in  its  independent  form.  This  was  com- 
prised, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  apparently,  in  name  at  least,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a  kind  of  presiding  authority  or  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Alba,  and  at  a  later  period  on  that  of  Rome. 

The  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities  were  held  at  the  Lucus  Fe- 
rentioae,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba ; 
a  custom  which  was  evidently  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  supremacy  of  that  city,  but  which 
was  retained  alter  tne  presiaf»nry  tiau  <ie\oi\eu  on 
Rome,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.  c. 
340.  (Cincios,  ap.  /est.  r.  Praetor,  p.  241.) 
LVh  city  had  undoubtedly  the  sole  direction  of  its 
own  affairs :  the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Dictator,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  Latins  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
name  of  a  municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
or  fictitious  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of 
monarchical  government  in  Latium ;  and  if  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the, 
temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  bad  its  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  title  of  dictator.  (Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  iv. 
p.  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a  chief 
magistrate,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  devolve  in  time  of  war,  as 
is  represented  as  being  the  case  with  Mamilius  Oc- 
tavius  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  But  such  a  com- 
mander may  probably  have  been  specially  chosen 
for  each  particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  speaks  in  B.  a  340  of  C.  Annius  of  Setia  and 
L.  Numisins  of  Circeii,  as  the  two  "  praetors  of  the 
Latins,"  as  if  this  were  a  customary  and  regular 
magistracy.  (Li v.  viii.  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern- 
ment or  constitution  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  analogy  of  those  of  Rome  or  of  their 
later  municipal  institutions. 

As  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  place  of  meeting  for  po- 
litical purples  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  Bummit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
(Monte  Cam),  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Latin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
their  behalf  st  the  Feriae  Latinae,  in  which  every 
city  was  bound  to  participate,  a  custom  retained 
down'to  a  very  late  period  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  1 ;  Cic  pro  Plane  9;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.) 
In  like  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
tom sometimes  adopted  by  Roman  generals  of  cele- 
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brating  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  was  the  natural  end  of 
snch  a  procession,  just  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
was  at  Rome. 

Among  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  ap]«arently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Saturn ua,  Faunus, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  hare  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Mars,  that  be  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther form  of  the  same  deity.  Janus  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Saturn  tin  was  a  terrestrial 
deity,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  agriculture  and  of 
all  the  most  essential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  as  a  very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 
and  by  degrees  Janus,  Saturnus,  Picus,  and  Faunus 
became  established  as  successive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  series  Latinos 
was  made  the  son  of  Faunus.  This  last  appears  as 
a  gloomy  and  mysterious  being,  probabiy  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities ;  but  who  figures 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  as  a  giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer.  vol.  ii. ;  Schwegler, 
JL  G.  voL  i.  pp.  212—234.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  also,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latium,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  religion.  The 
Penates  at  Lavinium  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  reverence  to 
the  Romans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Roman  consul  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavinium,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whose  worship  was 
closely  connected  with  them.  (Macrob.  SaL  iii.  4 ; 
Van*.  LJj.  v.  144.)  This  custom  points  to  Lavinium 
as  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  Latium:  and  it 
may  very  probably  have  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  political  capital  or  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. 

VI.  TopooRAPirr. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described  ;  but  it  remains  here  to  notico 
the  minor  rivers  and  streams,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  mountain  heights  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  hare  their  rise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  bills,  and  flow  from  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antium,  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  is  the  Numicius,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  Rio  Torto,  between 
Lavinium  and  Ardea.  The  Astuba,  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  near  Velletri,  and  flowing 
from  thence  in  a  SW.  direction,  enters  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Astura :  it  is 
now  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  as  the 
Fnme  di  Conca,  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confluence  of  which  it  is  formed  bave.each  their 
separate  appellation.  The  Nymphaecs,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  Nmfa, 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba :  in  Pliny's  time 
it  appears  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
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where  its  waters  add  to  the  stagnation.  But  the 
principal  agents  in  tho  formation  of  those  extensive 
marshes  are  the  Ufens  and  the  Amasenus,  both 
of  them  flowing  from  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
uniting  their  waters  before  they  reach  tho  sen.  They 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  Of  the  lesser  streams 
of  Latiam,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  only 
mention  the  celebrated  Allia,  which  falls  into  that 
river  about  11  miles  above  Rome;  the  Almo,  a 
still  smaller  stream,  wliich  joins  it  just  below  the 
city,  having  previously  received  the  waters  of  the 
Aqua  Ferentina  (now  called  the  Marrana  degti 
Orti),  which  have  their  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alhan  Hills,  near  Marino;  and  the  Kivus  Alba- 
nia (still  called  the  Rivo  Albano),  which  carries  off 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  to  the 
Tiber,  about  four  miles  below  Rome. 

The  mountains  of  Latium,  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groups: — (1)  the 
A^nnmes,  properly  so  called,  including  the  ranges 
at  the  back  .of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Aequians  and  Hernicans;  (2)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  Monte  Cavo)  was  the  proper 
Mons  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  while  the  part  which 
faced  Praeneste  and  the  Volscian  Mountains  was 
known  as  the  Mons  Aloidus;  (3)  the  lofty  group 
or  mass  of  \he  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modern  geographers  the  Monti  Ltpmi,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word.  Tho  name  of  Moms  Lepras  occurs  only  in  Co- 
lumella (x.  131),  as  that  of  a  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Siguia.  The  Months  Corniculani 
(to  K6pviKha  opto,  Dionys.  i.  1 6)  must  evidently 
have  been  the  detached  group  of  outlying  peaks, 
wholly  separate  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  as  the  3fonticelli,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  tho  Monte  Gennaro.  The  Mons 
Sacek,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  was  a  mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  close  to  tho 
Via  Nomcntana. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ;  but  as 
many  of  these  had  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  position  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  more  obscure  names 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

Beginning  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  first 
place  is  Ostia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  close  to  its 
mouth,  though  it  is  now  three  miles  distant  from  it. 
A  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  about  8  miles 
from  Ostia,  was  Laurentum,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  Torre  di 
Palernd,  or  at  least  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. A  few  miles  further  S.,  but  considerably 
more  inland,  being  near  4  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
Lavlnium,  the  site  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratica.  S.  of  this  again,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  was  Aedba,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  15  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  ■  point  of  the  coast,  was  Antium,  still 
called  Porto  d"  Anzo.  Between  9  and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  was  the  town  or  village  of 
Astura,  with  the  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  fro  m 
thence  a  long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast,  without  a 
village  and  almost  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Circeian  promontory  and  the  town  of  Ciuceii, 


which  was  generally  reckoned  the  last  place  in 
Latium  Proper.    Returning  to  Rome  as  a  centre,  we 
find  N.  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the  Sabine 
frontier,  the  cities  of  Antexnab,  Fidexae,  Cnrs- 
tumericm,  and  Nomentum.    Ou  or  around  the 
group  of  the  Montes  Comicnlani,  were  situated 
Corniculum,  Medullia,  and  Ameriola:  Ca- 
mbria, also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a  little  nearer  Rome,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Nomentum,  was  Ficulea.    At  the 
foot,  or  rather  on  the  lower  slopes  and  nnderfalts 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  were  Tibur, 
Aesula,  and  Praeneste,  the  latter  occupying  a 
lofty  spur  or  projecting  point  of  the  Apennines, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.    This  latter 
group  was  surrounded  as  it  were  with  a  crown  or 
circle  of  ancient  towns,  beginning  with  Cokbio 
(Rocca  Priort ),  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
continued  on  by  Tuscilum,  Alba,  and  Aricia, 
to  Lanuaium  and  Vklitrak,  the  last  two  situated 
on  projecting  offshoots  from  the  central  group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontine  Plains.    On  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  Lrpini, 
were  situated  Sionia,  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setl*, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  heights, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  that  plain,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marahe* 
themselves,  was  Ulcbrae,  and  in  all  probability 
Scessa  Pometia  also,  the  city  which  gave  name 
both  to  the  marshes  and  plain,  but  the  precise  site  of 
which  is  unknown.    The  other  places  within  the 
marshy  tract,  such  as  Forum  Appii,  Trrs  Tabkr- 
nae,  and  Tripontium,  owed  their  existence  U>  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  represent 
or  replace  ancient  Latin  towns.    In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Plains  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  towards 
Antium  and   Ardca,  were   situated  Satkjccm, 
Long v la,  Pollusca  and  Corioli;  all  of  them 
places  of  which  the  exact  site  is  still  a  matter  of 
•doubt,  but  which  must  certainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbourhood.     Between  the  Laurentine  region 
(Laurens  tractus),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tract,  to  which  (or  to  a  part  of  which)  the 
name  of  Campus  Solonius  was  given;  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  situated  Tellkxak 
and  Politorium,  as  well  as  probably  Apiolae. 
Boviliae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  just 
on  the  S.  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  tho  same  tract,  while  Ficana  stood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoining  the  Tiber.  In 
the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  Gabii, 
12  miles  distant  from  Rome,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.    Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Scap- 
tia  and  Pedum,  as  well  as  probably  Qcerque- 
tula;  while  Labicum  occupied  the  hill  of  La  Co- 
lonna,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  group.  In 
the  tract  whirh  extends  southwards  betweon  the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Hills,  so  aa 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hernicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trcms  or 
Sacco,  were  situated  Vitkllia,  Tolerium,  and  pro- 
bably also  Bola  and  Ortona;  though  the  exact  site 
of  all  four  is  a  matter  of  doubt-  Ecetra,  which  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a  Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned as  a  Latin  one,  must  nevertheless  bavw  been 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  territory,  ap- 
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parently  at  the  foot  of  tho  Mon9  Lcpinus,  or  northern . 
eitranity  of  the  Volscian  mountains.   [Ecktra.]  I 

Besides  these  cities,  which  in  the  early  ages  of: 
Latiura  formed  members  of  the  Latin  League,  or  are 
otherwise  coasnicnous  in  Roman  history,  we  find  rnen- 
tiuQ  in  Pliny  of  some  smaller  towns  still  existing  in 
his  time;  of  wliich  the  "  Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano" 
mar  certainly  be  placed  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  the 
highest  village  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  Castri- 
monieiuea  at  Marino,  near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
Tbe  list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League  given  by 
Pioojsias  (v.  61)  has  been  already  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  tie  names  included  in  it,  Bubkntum  is  wholly 
nnhwwu,  and  must  have  disappeared  at  an  early  pe- 
nal. Cakvextum  is  known  only  from  the  mention 
of  lie  Arx  Carventana  in  Livy  during  the  wars  with 
the  Aequians  (iv.  53,  55),  and  was  probably  situated 
Koewhere  on  the  frontier  of  that  people ;  while  two 
of  the  names,  the  Fortineii  (QoprtvuoC)  and  Tri- 
crini  {Tpucp7yot),  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability corrupt.  The  former  may  probably  be  the 
feme  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  or  perhaps  with  the 
Fwtntani  of  the  same  author,  but  both  these  are 
tonally  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  Pliny  has  given  a  long  list  of  towns 
or  rities  (clara  oppida,  iii.  5.  s.  9.  §  68)  which  once 
tested  in  Latium,  but  had  wholly  disappeared  in  his 
time.  Among  these  we  find  many  tliat  are  well 
known  in  history  and  have  been  already  noticed,  viz. 
Satricum,  Pometia,  Scaptia,  Politorinm,  Tellenae, 
lamina,  Ficana,  Crustumerium,  Ameriola,  Mednl- 
ha,  Corntculum,  Antemnac,  Cameria,  Collatia.  With 
these  he  joins  two  cities  which  are  certainly  of  my- 
thical character :  Saturn  La,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
previously  existed  on  the  site  of  Rome,  and  Antipolis. 
mi  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum  ;  and  adds  three  other 
names,  Sulmo,  a  place  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  but  the  name  of  which  may  probably  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modern  Semumeta;  Norbe,  which  seems 
to  be  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the  well-known 
N->rta,  already  mentioned  by  him  among  the  existing, 
rities  of  Latium  (/&.  §64);  and  Amitinum  or  Ami-' 
fernum,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere,  except 
the  well-known  city  of  the  name  in  the  Vestini,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  meant.  But,  after  mentioning 
these  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  list  of 
"  populi "  or  communities,  which  had  been  accustomed 
te  share  with  them  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.  Ac- 
coidinj  to  the  punctuation  proposed  by  Niebuhr  and 
aiinpted  by  the  latest  editors  of  Pli%\  he  classes 
these  collectively  as  "  populi  Albcnses,"  and  enu- 
merates them  as  follows :  Albani,  Aesulani,  Ac- 
cieruex,  Abolani,  Bubctani,  Bolani,  Cusnetani.  Co- 
riolam.  Fidenates,  Foretii,  Hortenscs,  Latinienses, 
LoRTulani,  Manates,  Macrales,  Mutucumenses,  Mu- 
nienseg.  Numiuienses,  Olliculani,  Octulani,  Pedani, 
Pi'lluicini,  Querquetuloni,  Sicani,  Sisotenses,  Tole- 
riensef,  Tuticnses,  Vimitellarii,  Velicnscs,  Venetnlani, 
Vitrllensea,  Of  the  names  here  given,  eleven  relate 
to  well-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesnla,  Bola,  Coriofi, 
Fidenae,  LongoJa,  Pedum,  Pollu&ca,  Querquetula, 
Toleriura  and  Vitellta):  the  Bubetani  are  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Bubentani  of  Dionysius  already 
noticed ;  the  Foretii  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Fortineii  of  that  author;  the  Hortensea  may  pro- 
bably be  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Ortona;  the  Munienscs  are  very  possibly  the  people 
of  the  town  afterwards  called  Castrimocnium  :  but 
there  still  remain  sixteen  wholly  unknown.  At  the  I 
wne  time  there  are  several  indications  (such  as  the  I 
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agreement  with  Dionysius  in  regard  to  the  otherwise 
unknown  Bubentani,  and  the  notice  of  Aesula  and 
Querquetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  history) 
that  the  list  is  derived  from  on  authentic  source;  and 
was  probably  copied  as  a  whole  by  Pliny  from  some 
more  ancient  authority.  The  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  list  of  the  subject  or 
dependent  cities  of  Alba,  derived  from  a  period  when 
they  formed  a  separate  and  closer  league  with  Alba 
itself,  is  at  least  highly  plausible.  The  notice  in  tho 
list  of  the  Vdienut  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Rome  called  the  Velia,  which  is  known  to 
us  as  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices of  the  Septimontium.  [Roma.] 

The  works  on  the  topography  of  Latium,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  sufficiently  numerous:  but  the  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Cloverius,  as  usual,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation,  which,  with  the  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstenius,  must  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  The  special 
works  of  Kirch er  (  Virus  Latium,  foL  Amst.  1671) 
and  Vol  pi  ( Vttus  Latium  Prq/anum  et  Sacrum, 
Romae,  1704 — 1 748. 10  vols.  4to.)  contain  very  little 
of  real  value.  After  the  ancient  authorities  had  been 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Cluverius, 
the  great  requisite  was  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  localities  and  existing  remains, 
and  the  geographical  survey  of  the  country.  These 
objects  were  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  (whose  excellent  map  of  the  country  around 
Rome  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  Professor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity;  with  a 
large  map  to  accompany  it,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1834 ; 
2d  edit.  1  vol.  Lond.  1846.  Nibby,  Aualiti  Storico- 
Topogrnjko-Antiqtiaria  delta  Carta  dtiDintomi  di 
Roma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1837;  2d  edit.  Ib.  1849. 
The  former  work  by  the  same  author,  Viaggio 
A ntiouario  net  Contomi  di  Roma,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1819,  is  a  very  inferior  performance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  deficient  in 
accurate  scholarship,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Westphal, 
in  his  work  {Die  Rdmische  Kampagne  in  J'opo- 
graphucher  «.  A  ntiquaruchcr  Ilintkht  dargfittlU, 
4to.  Berlin,  1829)  published  before  the  survey-yf 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  consequently  with  imperfect  geo- 
graphical resources,  attached  himself  especially  to 
tracing  out  the  ancient  roads,  and  his  work  is  in  this 
respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  recent  work  of 
Bormann  (Alt-Latinitche  Chorographie  und  Stadte- 
Geschichte,  8m  Halle,  1852)  contains  a  careful 
review  of  the  historical  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  researches  of  modern  inquirers,  but 
is  not  based  upon  any  new  topographical  researches. 
Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Gell  and  Nibbv, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries with  sound  scholarship  and  a  judicious  spirit 
of  criticism  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ancient  geographv.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (6  Aot^koj  *dAwoi),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mount  Latmns,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  tho 
gulf.  It  was  formed  by  tho  mouth  of  the  river 
Maeandcr  which  flowed  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
Its  breadth,  between  Miletus,  on  the  southern  head- 
land, and  Pyrrha  in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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stadia,  and  its  whole  length,  from  Miletns  to  He- 
raclcia,  100  stadia.  (Stmb.  xiv.  p.  635.)  The  bay 
now  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake,  its  month  having 
been  closed  np  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
1VI 3£iinclorp  a  circtinist&DCQ  which  Iias  tnulcci  sonic 
modern  travellers  in  those  parts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  Baffi,  the  ancient  Latmic  gulf,  with  the  lake 
of  Myus.  (Leake,  Aria  Minor,  p.  239  ;  Chandler, 
c.  53.)  [L.  S.] 

LATMUS  (Adr/tot),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latmic  bay,  and  stretching  along 
in  a  north-western  direction.  (Stmb.  xiv.  p.  635  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57  ;  Phn.  v.  31  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i. 
17.)  It  is  properly  the  western  offshoot  of  Mount 
Al banns  or  Albacns.  This  mountain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  868),  when  ho  speaks 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Phthirians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology,  Mount 
Latmus  is  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  ji  sanctuary  of  Endymion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a  cave.  (  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
271  ;  Or.  Trial,  ii.  299  ;  VaL  Flacc,  ail.  28 ;  Pans, 
v.  1.  §  4  ;  Stat  SUv.  iii.  4.  §  40.)         [L.  S.] 

LATO.  [Camara.] 

LATOBR1GI  When  the  Helvetii  determined  to 
leave  their  conntry  (b.  c.  58),  they  persuaded  "  the 
Rauraci,  and  Tnlingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  Tillages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition." (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tulingi  was  36,000  ;  and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(B.  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  Tulingi 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  east  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
(Geog.  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
siders it  certain,  that  the  Tulingi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thiengen  and  Stuhlingen  in  Baden,  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Donauttch ingen,  where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Bregge  join  the  Danube.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  must  have  been  east  of  the 
Rhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Celtae,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a  position  on  a  river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  "  brig"  is  a  ford  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  a  Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  "  brig "  ought  to  have  some  modern 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Brugge,  a  small  place 
on  the  Brugge.  [G.  L.] 

LATO'POLIS  or  LATO  (AaTOwoAii,  Strab.  xvii. 
pp.  812,  817;  w6\ts  Adrwr,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §71; 
AdTrew,  Hierocl.  p.  732;  J  tin,  AtUonin.  p.  160), 
the  modern  EsneX,  was  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  3ff  N.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fish  Lato, 
the  largest  of  the  fifty-two  species  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  (Russegger,  Reisen,  vol.  i.  p.  300),  and  which 

the  symbols  of  the 


in  sculptures,  among 
goddess  Neith,  Pallas-Athene,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity 
(Wilkinson,  Af.  and  C.  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  tute- 
lary deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  have  been  the  triad, 
— Kncph  or  Chnuphis,  Neith  or  Sate,  and  Hak,  their 
offspring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  red  sandstone;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  fiiur  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  differ  from  each 
(Denon,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)    But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a  gateway— now  con- 
verted into  a  door-sill— of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  lid. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolis  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  eras.  Ptolemy  Era- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  so  many  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  a  benefactor  to  Latopolis,  and  lie  is 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  lion,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  chiefs 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a  doorway.  Yet, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  are  imposing, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art  The  pronaos,  which  alooe  exist*, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Apoilinopolis  Ma^na 
(Edfoo'),  and  was  begun  not  earner  than  the  reit^ 
of  Claudius  (a.  D.  41  —  54),  ami  completed  in  tint 
of  Vespasian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  carved  on 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  ance.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latopolilan 
Zodiac.  The  name  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  last 
that  is  read  in  hieroglyphics,  although  partially 
erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Cars  calls  (a.  p. 
212),  is  still  legible  on  the  walls  of  Latopolis. 
Before  raising  their  own  edifice,  the  Roman*  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  the  basements  of  the  earlier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a  smaller  temple,  de- 
dicated to  the  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  N.  of  Latopolis,  at  a  village  now  called 
E'Dayr.  Here,  too,  is  a  small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  (b.c.  246 — 221).  This  Utter 
building  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  years, 
as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Etneh  has  been  cleared  of  the  soil  and  robbiih 
which  filled  its  area  when  Denon  visited  it,  and  tw* 
serves  for  i 
p.  63.) 

The  modern  town  of  Etneh  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  ranch 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottery.  Its  population  is  about 
4000.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LATOVICI  (Aoto&a-oi,  Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  2),  a  tribe 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  riTer 
Savus.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  Celtic  tribe,  and  a  place  Praetorium  Latovicorum 
is  mentioned  in  their  country  by  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary, on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium,  jierbapj 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Neustadtl,  in  IUyria. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen,  p.  256.)  [L.S.J 

LATU'RUS  SINUS.   [Mai: bbtania.] 

LA' VARA*  [Lusitania.J 

LAVATRAE,  a  station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Londinium  to  Luguvallum,  near  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  Itim,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Eboracum,  and  55  miles  from  Loiigw- 
valluin.  {Anton.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Bowes,  on  the  river  Greta,  in  ibe 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  of  Bcvrt 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a  hewn  6lab, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communis 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowes,  there  are  tho 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct 

LAU'GONA,  the  modern  Lahn,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Ixihnstein,  a  few  miles  above  CobUns.  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  clear  water  (Yenant  F<vt. 
viii.  7;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
Logna.  PL.  S.) 

LAVIANESINE  or  LAVlNIANESIfcE  (Aa- 
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LAVINIUM. 

Strab.  xii.  p.  534  :  Aaovn'iavi},  Ptol. 
the  name  of  one  <<f  the  four  districts 
Cappadocia  was  divided  under  the 
It  was  tbe  part  extending  from  the 
northern  alope  of  Mount  Ainanus  to  tbe  Euphrates, 
«  the  north  of  Aravene,  and  on  tbe  east  of 

LAVINIUM  (Aoowrtor;  AaSirtor,  Steph.  B.: 
Ftk  \a£anAm\t,  Lavinierisis:  Protico),  an  ancient 
ritj  of  Latium,  situated  a  boat  3  miles  from  the  sea- 
oast,  between  Laurent  am  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
IT  miles  from  Rome,  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  tradition  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
by  Aeneas,  short  It  after  his  landing  in  It  sir,  and 
ailed  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Larinia,  the 
<k&?hter  of  tbe  king  Latinos.  (Lb.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  i. 
♦5,  59;  Strab.  t.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  144; 
Safin.  2.  §  14.)  Tbe  same  legendary  history  repre- 
sented Aacauins,  tbe  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transferring 
tbe  seat  of  government  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
<■*  the  Latins  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  former  city.  But  the  attempt 
to  remove  at  the  same  time  tbe  Penates,  or  household 
eodi of  Lavimnm,  proved  unsuccessful:  the  tutelary 
deities  returned  to  their  old  abode;  hence  Lavinium 
continued  not  only  to  exist  by  tbe  aide  of  the  new 
capital,  but  was  always  regarded  with  reverence  as  a 
kind  of  sacred  metropolis,  a  character  which  it  re- 
tained even  down  to  a  bite  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. (Liv.  L  8;  Dionys.  i.  66,  67;  Strab.  v.  p. 
329 ;  VkL  Orig.  Gent  Rom.  17.)  It  is  impossible 
bere  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tbe  legend  of  the 
Trojan  settlement  in  Latium,  a  question  which  is 
iriefly  examined  under  tbe  article  Latium  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
shutting  the  correctness'  of  the  tradition  that  La* 
riahnn  was  at  one  time  the  rortrojoli.-t  or  centre  of 
tbe  Latin  state;  a  conclusion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
lad  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Latinus  and  Larinus  are  only  two  forms  of  the 
Max  name,  so  that  Larinium  would  be  merely  the  ca- 
pital or  city  of  tbe  Latins.  (Niebohr,  vol.  i.  p.  201 ; 
Dueakrson,  Vorronianus,  p.  6.)  Tbe  circumstance 
tkst  the  Penates  or  tutelary  gods  of  Lavininm  con- 
tiiraed  down  to  a  late  period  to  be  regarded  as  those 
tut  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Latium,  affords  a  strong 
ctrn>boration  of  this  view.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  §  144.) 
Larinium  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 


metropolis  of  the  Latin  chics,  —  a  kind  of  common 
suKtoary  or  centre  of  religious  worship  (as  supposed 
fcy  Sehwegler,  Romitche  Gttchtchte,  ToL  i.  p.  319), 
— or.  as  represented  in  tbe  common  tradition,  was  tbe 
political  capital  also,  until  supplanted  by  Alba,  is  a 
faint  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  the  circumstance  that  Larinium  appears 
ia  history  as  a  separate  political  community,  and 
eat  of  tbe  cities  composing  tbe  Latin  League,  would 
vera  opposed  to  tbe  former  view.  It  is  certain, 
hovrrer,  that  it  had  lost  all  political  supremacy, 
tui  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
amy  early  period  ;  nor  did  Larinium  recover  any 
p&iral  importance  after  the  fall  of  Alba:  through- 
<«  the  historical  period  it  plays  a  very  subordinate 
put  Tbe  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Roman 
kistnry  is  in  tbe  legends  concerning  Tatius,  who  is 
^presented  as  being  murdered  at  Lavinium  on  oc- 
rwrsi  of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
atpredations  committed  by  his  followers  on  the 
Ltrtnian  territory.  (Lir.  i.  14  ;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52; 
Pan.  Ron.  23 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  230.)  It  is  rcmark- 
*Ue  that  Livy  in  this  passage  represents  tbe  people 
rot.  il 
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injured  as  tbe  Lm*re»Ue*,  though  the  injury  was 
avenged  at  Larinium, — a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  conceived  as  existing  between 
the  two  cities.  The  treaty  between  Rome  and  La- 
vinium was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  same, 
time  (Liv.  Le.)t  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Roman  annals  and  traditions  represented  Lavinium, 
as  well  as  Lanrentum,  as  almost  uniformly  on 
friendly  tenns  with  Rome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  thnt 
Collations  and  his  family,  when  banished  from  Rome, 
retired  into  exile  at  Larinium.  (Liv.  ii.  2.)  The 
only  interruption  of  these  friendly  relations  took 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  a  few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckons  the  Lavinians  among  the  I*atin 
cities  which  entered  into  a  league  against  Rome 
before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  v.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
names  there  enumerated  are  in  reality  only  those  of 
the  cities  that  formed  the  permanent  Latin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Cassins  in  b.  c.  493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23. 
24.) 

Lavinium  is  next  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  besieged  and,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  reduced  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii.  21);  but,  from  this  time,  we  hear  so 
more  of  it  till  the  great  Latin  War  in  n.  c.  340. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  our  present  text  of 
Livy  (viii.  11),  the  citizens  of  Larinium  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  forces  of  the 
League,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  in  the 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  settlement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
Lamtvium,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  tbe  city  really 
meant ;  the  confusion  between  these  names  in  tbe 
MSS.  being  of  perpetual  occurrence.  [Lakuvium.1 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Lavinians  were 
on  tlus  occasion  also  comprised  with  the  Lanrentes, 
wbo,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  continued  to  maintain  their 
former  friendly  relations  with  Rome  without  interrup- 
tion. (L.  vi.  L  c.)  From  this  time  no  historical 
mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic ;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  in  common  with  most  of  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latium ;  and  Stnbo  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  the 
mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  but  still  retaining  its  sacred 
rites,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  tbe  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
nysius also  tells  us  that  the  memory  of  tbe  three 
animals— the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  —  which 
were  connected  by  a  well-known  legend  with  the 
foundation  of  Lavinium,  was  preserved  by  tbe  figures 
of  them  still  extant  in  his  time  in  tbe  forum  of  that 
town;  while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there 
a  similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with 
ber  thirty  young  ones,  but  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  shown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
4.)  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  omitted  by  Pliny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  between 
Lanrentum  and  Ardea,  but  he  enumerates  among 
tbe  existing  communities  of  Latium  the  "  llionenses 
Lavini,"— an  appellation  evidently  assumed  by  the 
citizens  in  commemoration  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in 
tbe  reign  of  Trajan,  Lavinium  seems  to  have  re- 
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ceived  a  fresh  colony,  which  for  a  short  time 
it  again  to  a  degree  of  prosperity.  On  this  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  the  Laurentines-  and  Lavinians 
were  united  into  one  community,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Lauro-Lavtstiuh,  and  the  citizens 
that  of  Laurkntes  Lavwates,  names  which 
from  henceforth  occur  frequently  in  inscriptions. 
As  a  tribute  to  its  ancient  sacred  character,  though 
a  fresh  apportionment  of  lands  necessarily  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  (lege  tt  con- 
ttcraticme  veteri  manet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
union  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  misconception.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Lavinium  became 
the  chief  fcwn,  while  the  **  populns  "  continued  to  be 
often  called  that  of  the  Laurentes,  though  more 
correctly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lavi- 
nates.  The  effect  of  this  confusion  is  apparent  in 
the  commentary  of  Serviua  on  the  Aeneid,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  Laurentum  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lanro-Lavinium  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enough,  identifies  it  with  the  Larinium 
fuunded  as  the  same  city.  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  i.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a  much  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  "  ager  Laurens,"  or  Laurentine  territory, 
was  regarded  as  comprising  Lavinium ;  and  it  is 
certainly  described  as  extending  to  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  which  was  situated  between  Lavinium  and 
Ardea.  [NuMiciua.]  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pratica  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Lavinium,  down  to  the  end 
rf  the  4th  century;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  Itineraries  and  the  Tabula.  (/<w.  A  at  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  Pent. ;  Orel).  Inter.  1063, 2179, 3218.  3921.) 

We  learn  also  from  a  letter  of  Syinraachus  that  it 
was  still  subsisting  as  a  municipal  town  as  late  as 
A.  d.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  religious 
jharacter.  Macrobius  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  customary  for  the  Roman  consuls 
and  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair 
to  Lavinium  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a  custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  from  a  very 
early  period.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  4.  §  11;  VaL  Max. 
i.  6.  §  7 ;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Laviniam  was  probably  produced  by  the  full  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a  long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratica  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  established,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscriptions  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  :  in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratica  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  24 
stadia,  or  3  miles,  from  the  coast.  (Dionys.  L  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Rome;  but  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  it  from  Rome  is  by  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
from  whence  a  side  branch  diverges  S'*>n  after 
passing  thcSolfatara, — a  spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunas,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Ardka],  which  is  about  4  miles  from 
Pratica.  The  site  of  this  latter  village,  which  still 
posses&es  a  baronial  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembles those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  :  it 
is  a  nearly  isolated  hill,  with  a  level  summit  of  no 
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great  extent,  bounded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  banks  have  probably 
been  on  all  sides  more  or  less  scarped  or  cut  awsy 
artificially,  and  some  slight  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns  remain  from  the  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  pottery  and  terracottas  of  a 
rude  workmanship  found  scattered  in  the  soil  are 
the  only  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibby,  Dmtonu, 
vol  ii.  pp.  206—237.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

LAVISCO  or  LABISCO,  in  Gallia  Narboneiuis, 
appears  on  a  route  from  Mediolanum  (Milan)  through 
Darantasia  (Moutiert  en  Tarentaite)  to  Vienna  (  Vi- 
emte )  on  the  Rhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Lemiocum 
(Lement,  or  Chamber^  au  Mont  Lemme)  and  Au- 
gustum  (Aoste  or  Aoutte),  and  14  M.  P.  from  each. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  Lavisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  .Louse,  near  its  source  ;  bat  the  dis- 
tance between  Lemincum  and  Augustum,  28  M.  P. 
is  too  much,  and  accordingly  he  would  slter  the 
figures  in  the  two  parts  of  this  distance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,  from  xiiii.  to  viiii.  [G.  L] 

LAUMELLUM  (AcuVtcAAor,  Ptol.  in.  1.  $  36: 
Lomello),  a  town  of  Gallia  Trans padana,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  but  placed  by  Ptolemy,  together 
with  Vercellae,  in  the  territory  of  the  LibicL  The 
Itin.  Ant  (pp.  282,  347)  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Ticinum  to  Vercellae,  at  22  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  26  from  the  latter  city :  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  Lomello,  a  small  town  en 
the  right  bank  of  the  Agogna,  about  10  miles  from 
its  continence  with  the  Po.  According  to  the  same 
Itinerary  (p.  340)  another  road  led  from  thence  by 
Rigomagus  and  (jnndratae  to  Augustas  Taurinorum. 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Ammianus  Marct  liuuu 
(xv.  8.  §  18)  mentions  Laumellum  as  on  the  direct 
road  from  Ticinum  to  Taurini.  It  seems  not  to 
have  enjoyed  municipal  rank  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
but  apparently  became  a  place  of  more  consideration 
in  later  days,  and  under  the  Lombard  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  as  it  continued  daring  the 
middle  ages ;  so  that,  though  now  but  a  poor  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Lvmellina.  [E.  Ii.  B.j 

LAUREATA,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatu, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  Ilaufus,  for  Totila 
and  the  Goths,  in  A.  D.  548.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ail.  35 ; 
Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  182.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

LAURENTUM  {Aa6p*vror,  Strab.  et  al.;  A»- 
perroV,  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth.  Aaupttrrtyos,  Laurentinos: 
Torre  diPaternb),*n  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  Ostia  and  Laviniam, 
about  16  miles  from  Rome.     It  was  represented  by 
the  legendary  history  universally  adopted  by  Roman 
writers  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium,  and  the 
res i deuce  of  king  Latinus,  at  the  time  when  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  landed  in  that  country.  AU 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  first 
landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Laurentine  territory. 
(Liv.  i.  1;  Dionys.  i.  45,  53;  Strab.  v.  p.  229; 
Appian.  Rom.  i.  1  ;  Vict  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  13; 
Virg.  Aen.  vu.  45,  Sec.)    But  the  same  legendary 
history  related  that  after  the  death  of  Latinos,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  Lavinium, 
and  subsequently  to  Alba;  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Laurentum  appears  in  historical  times,  it 
holds  but  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a  very  early  period  into  a  state  of 
comparative  insignificance.    The  historical  notices 
of  the  city  are  indeed  extremely  few  and  scanty;  the 
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mist  important  is  the  occurrence  of  its  name  (or  that 
of  the  Laurentini  at  hast),  tether  with  those  of 
Ardea,  Antimn,  Circeii,  and  Tarrucina,  among  the 
■llie»  or  dependants  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage  in  ac  509. 
(PoL  iiL  22.)  From  this  docoicent  we  may  infer 
that  Laurentum  was  then  still  a  place  of  some  con- 
nderatxm  us  a  maritime  town,  though  the  proximity 
of  the  Roman  port  and  colony  of  Ostia  most  have 
>:>!ed  much  to  its  disadvantage.  Dionysius  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  Tarqoins  had  retired  to  Lattrentum 
<■  their  expulsion  from  Rome:  and  he  subsequently 
notices  the  Lanrcntines  among  the  cities  which 
«vnf»s<xi  the  Latin  League  in  b.  c  496.  (Dionys. 
v.  54,  61.)  We  learn,  also,  from  an  incidental  notice 
a  Lrry,  that  they  belonged  to  that  confederacy,  and 
retained,  in  consequence,  down  to  a  late  period  the 
right  of  participating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
though  no  longer  a  powerful  or  important  city, 
Laureotum  continued  to  retain  it*  independent  posi- 
tion down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c  340.  On 
that  occasion  the  Laurentines  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  baring  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
shins  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequence,  the  treaty 
with  them  which  previously  existed  was  renewed 
without  alteration.  (LiT.viii.il.)  "  From  thence- 
forth "  (adds  Livy)  "  it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
to  year  on  the  1  Oth  day  of  the  Feriae  Latins*.*  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Laureotum  continued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  retain  the  nominal 
of   an  indetiendent  ally  of  the  imperial 
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No  further  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history  during 
the  Roman  Republic.  Lucan  appears  to  reckon  it  as 
ose  of  the  places  that  had  fallen  into  decay  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Civil  Wars  (vii.  394),  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  bad  long  before  that  dwindled  into  a 
very  small  place  The  existence  of  a  town  of  the 
Mme  ("  oppidum  Laurentum")  is,  however,  attested 
br  Mela.  Strabo,  and  Pliny  (Mel.  it.  4.  §  9;  Strab.  v. 
p  232;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
rioaitT  ku  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  among 
which  that  of  the  younger  Pilny  was  conspicuous. 
(Plin.  Ep.  it.  17.)  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
author,  in  describing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
ha  neighb'jmrh'rfxl.  makes  nu  allusion  to  Lanrentum 
itself,  though  he  mentions  the  neighbouring  colony 
«f  Ostia,  and  a  village  or  44  vicus "  immediately 
adjoining  his  villa:  this  last  may  probably  be  the 
same  which  we  find  called  in  an  inscription  "  Vicus 
Augustus  Laurentium."  (Grnter,  Inter,  p.  398, 
No.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  Lanrentum 
itself  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay ;  and 
this  must  have  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
two  communities  of  Lanrentum  and  Lavinium  were 
mted  into  one  municipal  body,  which  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Lauro- Lavinium,  and  the  inhabitants 
that  of  Lauro- La vi nates,  or  Laurentes  Lavinates. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  united  "populus"  calls 
itself  in  inscriptions  simply  "  Senatus  populusque 
Laurens,"  and  in  one  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
"  Colonia  Augusta  Laurentium."  (OrelL  Inter. 
124;  Grnter,  p.  484,  No.  3.)  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
.•rayt  very  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  fresh 
eskny  established  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lan- 
i:  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
that  of  Lauro- Lavinium,  which  was 
sndoobtedty  fixed  at  Lavinium  (Pratica).  [La- 
Tbe  existence  of  a  plate  bearing  the  1 
though  probably  a  mere  I 
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village,  down  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and 
Tabula  (/tin.  Ant  p.  301;  Tab.  Pent);  and  it 
appears  from  ecclesiastical  documents  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  ancient  name  as  late  as  the  8th 
century  (Anastas.  ViL  Pontif.  a  p.  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201 ).  From  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
the  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Laureotum  seems  to  have,  from  an  early  period, 
given  name  to  an  extensive  territory,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
Ardea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  broad  littoral  tract 
of  Latium,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
that  country  by  very  marked  natural  characteristics. 
[Lathtji.]  Hence,  we  find  the  Lauren  tine  territory 
much  more  frequently  referred  to  than  the  city  itself; 
and  the  place  where  Aeneas  is  represented  as  landing 
is  uniformly  described  as  "  in  agro  Laurenti;"  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  the  Trojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  But  it  is  clear  that,  previ.nu  to 
the  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Lanrentum 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.  (Sen-,  ad 
Am.  vii.  661,  xL  316.)  The  name  of  "ager 
Laurens  "  seems  to  have  continued  in  common  use 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
whole  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Numi- 
ciua,  so  as  to  include  Lavinium  as  well  as  Lauren- 
turn.  It  was,  like  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Latmm 
near  the  sea-coast,  a  sandy  tract  of  no  natural 
fertility,  whence  Aeneas  is  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  be  had  arrived  "in  agrum  macer- 
rimum,  littorosissimumque."  (Fab.  Max.  ap.  Sere, 
ad  A  en.  j.  3.)  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Ijiurentom  were  considerable  marshes,  while  the 
tract  a  little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming  an  extensive  forest,  known  as  the  Silva 
Laurentina.  (Jul.  Obxeq.  24.)  The  existence  of  this 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Aeneas  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (Am.  xL  133,  Sec.).  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  wild-boars, 
which  grew  to  a  large  size,  but  were  considered  by 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flavour  on  account  of  the 
marshy  character  of  the  ground  in  which  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Atn,  x.  709;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  42;  Martial, 
ix.  495.)  Varro  also  tells  us  that  the  orator  Hor- 
t emu  us  had  a  farm  or  villa  in  the  Laurenti  ne  dis- 
trict, with  a  park  stocked  with  wild-boars,  deer,  and 
other  game.  (  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  existence  ot 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  is  noticed  also 
by  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  107)  as  well  as  by  Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  and  it  is  evident  that  even  in  ancient 
times  they  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhealthy, 
though  it  could  not  have  suffered  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  modern  times.  The  villa*  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  lined  the  shore,  were  built  cl<»e 
to  the  fea,  and  were  probably  frequented  only  in 
winter.  At  an  earlier  period,  we  are  told  that 
Seipio  and  Laelius  used  to  repair  to  the  seaside  on 
the  Laurentine  coast,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebbles.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  §  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bay-trees  (lauri)  with  which  the  Silva  Laurentina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  health,  and  on  this  account  the 
emperor  Commodus  was  advised  to  retire  to  a  villa 
near  Laurentum  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)  Tbe  name  of  Laurentum  itself  was 
generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  tbe  number 
of  these  trees,  though  Virgil  would  derive  it  from  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  the  kind. 
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Orig.  G.  Rom..  10;  Varr.  L.L.V.  152;  Virg.^«i. 

vii.  59.) 

The  precis  site  of  Laurentum  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  doubt;  though  it  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately without  question  between  Ostia  and  Pratica, 
the  Utter  being  clearly  established  as  the  site  of 
Lavinium.  It  has  been  generally  fixed  at  Torrt  di 
Paternb,  and  Gell  asserts  positively  that  there  is  no 
other  position  within  the  required  limits  "where 
cither  ruins  or  the  traces  of  ruins  exist,  or  where  tbey 
can  be  supposed  to  liave  existed."  Tlie  Itinerary 
gives  the  distance  of  Laurentum  from  Borne  at  16 
M.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  if  we 
place  it  at  Torre  di  Paternb,  the  latter  being  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Lauren- 
tum ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lavinium 
also,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Rome,  though  it  is  full  18  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  6  miles  given  in 
the  Table  between  Lavinium  and  Laurentum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interval  between  Pratica  and 
Torre  di  Paternb.  Nibby,  who  places  Laurentum 
at  Capo  Cotto,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica,  ad- 
mits that  there  are  no  ruins  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Torre  di  Paternb  are  wholly  of  Roman  and  imperial 
times,  and  may  perltaps  indicate  nothing  more  than 
the  site  of  a  villa,  tliough  the  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a  part  of  tlte  dependencies  of  Lau- 
rentum under  the  Roman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  site 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp. 
294 — 298;  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
187—205 ;  Abeken,  Mittelitalicn,  p.  62  ;  Bor- 
mann,  Alt  Latin.  Corographie,  pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  site  of 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a 
detailed  description,  familiar  to  all  scholars  (Plin. 
Kp.  ii.  17).  As  it  appears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a  scries  of  villas  which 
adorned  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  pretensions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a  mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  In  their 
zeal  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  villa  was  evidently  dote  to 
the  sea,  which  at  once  excludes  almost  all  the  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  for  it. 

The  road  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Laurentum 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  name  of  Via 
Laurektika.     (Ovid,  Fast,  ii.  679;  Val.  Max. 

viii.  5.  §  6.)  It  was  only  a  branch  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3  miles  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  towards  Torre  di  Paternb.  At  about  10  miles 
from'  Rome  it  crossed  a  small  brook  or  stream  by  a 
bridge,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Pons 
ad  Decimuin,  and  subsequently  Pons  Dccimus: 
hence  the  name  of  Decimo  now  given  to  a  casale  or 
farm  a  mile  further  on;  though  thi*  was  situated  at 
the  1 1th  mile  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  spot  of  the  Roman  milestone,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  on  the  map.  Remains  of 
the  ancient  pavement  mark  the  course  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  after  passing  this 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  voL  i.  p.  539,  vol.  iii. 
p.  621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  that  the 
place  where  the  Trojans  first  landed  and  established 
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their  camp  w  as  si  ill  called  Troja  (Liv.  L  I ;  Cato, 
ap.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  5;  Fcst.  v.  Troia,  p.  367),  nnd 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory;  bnt  Virgil 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth  (/ten. 
vii.  30,  is.  469,  790,  &c).  Hence  it  must  have 
been  in  the  part  of  the  "  ager  Laurens  "  which  was 
assigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  ; 
and  Servius  is  therefore  correct  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  "  circa  Ostiam."  (berv.  ad  A  en.  vii. 
31.)  The  name,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  thing  that  marked  the  spot.    [E.  H.  B.] 

LAURETANUS  PORTUS,  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
between  Cosa  and  Populonium;  but  its  precise  posi- 
tion is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.} 

LAURI,  a  phice  in  North  Gallia,  on  a  road  from 
Lugdunuin  Batavorum  (Aesdm)  to  Noviotnagus 
(Symcgucn),  and  between  Fletio  ( V  leu  ten)  and 
Niger  Pullus.  It  is  5  M.  P.  from  Niger  Pclltis  to 
Latin,  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  more 
is  known  of  the  place.  f_G.  L.} 

LAURIACUM  or  LAUREACUM,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Anistus 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi. 
10;  It.  Ant.  pp.  231,  235,  241,  277;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  clxiv.  3;  Not.  Imp.:  in  the  Tab.  Pent  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)  In  a  doubtful  inscription 
in  Gruter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta:  Laureacum  was  tlte 
largest  town  of  Noricum  Ripense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taurunum  in  Pan- 
nonia.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  third  legion,  for  which  the 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  tlie  second. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  tlie  chief  stations  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  praefect,  and 
contained  considerable  manufactures  of  arms,  and 
especially  of  shields.  As  the  town  is  not  mentionwl 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  probably  built,  or  at 
least  extended,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  scats  of  Christianity  in  those  part>, 
a  bishop  of  Lauriacum  being  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  place  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  pcoplo 
of  the  surrounding  country  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  tlie  Ale- 
monuians  and  Thuringians;  but  in  the  6th  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avari,  and  although  it  k» 
restored  as  a  frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
decay.  Its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
village  of  .LorcA,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  tlie 
same  name,  around  which  numerous  remains  of  the 
Roman  town  may  be  seen  extending  as  fur  as  Knx, 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant.  (Comp.  Muchar, 
Xoric.  i.  p.  362,  268,  163,  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.S.] 

LAURlUM  (Adoption,  Herod,  vii.  144;  Aavptov, 
Thuc.  ii.  55:  Adj.  AaupiuTiicSf.  hence  at  7A autre s 
Aavptcrrutal,  Aristoph.  At.  1106,  silver  coins, 
with  the  Athenian  figure  of  an  owl),  a  range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  which  w<;re 
sunk  for  obtaining  tlie  ore,  since  Ka6pa  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a  street  or  lane,  and  havptiov  would  therefore 
mean  a  place  formed  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  a  mine  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  were  into  streets,  like  a  catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athena  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining  district  extended  a  little  way  north  uf 
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Sunium  to  Thoricus,  on  the  eastern  coast  Its  pre- 
sent condition  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell :  — 
"  One  hour  from  Thorihoa  brought  us  to  one  of  the 
ancient  shafts  of  the  silver  mines;  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  further  we  came  to  several  others,  which 
are  of  a  square  form,  and  cut  in  the  rock.  We  ob- 
served only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  than 
the  others,  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  we  conjec- 
tured, from  the  time  thut  the  stones,  which  were 
thrown  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom.  Near  thin  are 
the  foundations  of  a  large  round  tower,  and  several 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  of  regular  construction. 
The  traces  are  so  extensive,  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines, 
bnt  the  town  of  Laurium  itself,  which  was*  probably 
strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the 
people  belonging  to  the  mines."  Some  modem  writers 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Laurium ;  but  the  grammarians  (Suidas  and  Photius) 
who  call  Laurium  a  place  (towoi)  in  Attica  appear 
to  have  meant  something  more  than  a  mountain ;  and 
Dodwell  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  ruins 
which  he  describes  as  those  of  the  town  of  Laurium. 
Near  these  ruins  Dodwell  observed  several  large 
heaps  of  scoria  scattered  about.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
posing  along  the  shore  from  Sunium  to  Thoricus, 
uhserves: — u  The  ground  which  we  tread  is  strewed 
with  rusty  heaps  of  scoria  from  the  silver  ore  which 
once  enriched  the  soil.  On  our  left  is  a  hill,  called 
Score,  so  named  from  these  heaps  of  scoria,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  for  working  the  ore  are  visible."  The 
ores  of  this  district  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
lead  as  well  as  silver  (Walpolo'B  Turkey,  p.  426). 
This  confirms  the  emendations  of  a  passage  in  the 
Aristotelian  Oeconomics  proposed  by  Bockh  and 
Wordsworth,  where,  instead  of  Tvpleav  in  TIv6ok\?ii 
A ?r, vales  'Affnroiott  avrtfovAwat  to*  (i6\u€5oy 
fir  «V  t«v  Tvpiwv  -rapaXa^dtfUP,  Bockh  sug- 
gests Aavpiety,  and  Wordsworth  kpyvplttv,  which 
oa*ht  rather  to  be  apyvp*lt»v,  as  Mr.  Lewis  observes. 

The  name  of  Laurium  is  preserved  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  Legrana  or  Alegrand,  which  is  the  name  of 
a  metothi  of  the  monastery  of  Mendili. 

The  mines  of  Laurium,  according  to  Xenophon 
{de  Vectig.  iv.  2),  were  worked  in  remote  antiquity; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
huge  snpply  of  silver  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
by  Aeschylus  (Per*.  235)  in  the  line— 

apyvpou  nry^  rts  aOroti  itrri,  (h)aavpbs  x^voi- 

Tbey  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which  sold  or 
l*t  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies, particular  districts,  partly  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved  rent 
equal  to  one  twenty- fourth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  wars  there  was  a  larqe 
*om  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  arising  out  of  the 
Laurian  mines,  from  which  a  distribution  of  ten 
drachmae  a  head  was  going  to  be  made  among  the 
Athenian  citizens,  when  Themistoclcs  persuaded 
them  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fleet  (Herod,  vii.  144;  ?laU  Than.  4.)  Bockh 
mppoees  that  the  distribution  of  ten  drachmae  a 
head,  which  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  forego,  was  made  annually,  from  which  be  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 
But  it  ha*  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Grote,  that 
*e  are  not  authorised  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
ia  Herodotus  that  all  the  money  received  from  the 
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mines  was  about  to  be  distributed  ;  nor  moreover  is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  addition  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  was  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money  paid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  annual  rent 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  (Mem.  iii.  6.  §  12) 
the  mines  yielded  much  less  than  at  an  early  period ; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  mining.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  were 
exhausted,  and  the  old  scoriae  were  smelted  a  se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  In  the  following 
century  Laurium  is  mentioned  by  Pauaanias  (i.  1 ), 
who  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Athenian  silver  mines.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  A  then*  and 
Attica,  p.  208,  seq. ;  Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  425,  seq. ; 
Fiedler, /feise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  seq. ; 
Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  65;  Bockh,  Dissertation 
on  the  Silver  Mine*  of  Lavrion,  appended  to  the 
English  translation  of  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens; 
Crete's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  71,  seq.) 

LAU'RIUM,  a  village  in  Etruria,  more  correctly 
written  Lorium.  [Lorium/] 

LAURON  (Aaipvv:  prob.  Laury,  W.  of  Xucar,  in 
a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near 
Sucro,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Though  apparently 
an  insignificant  place,  it  is  invested  with  great  in. 
terest  in  history,  both  for  the  siege  it  endured  in  the 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  the  Younger,  after  his  flight  from  the  de- 
feat of  Munda.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  17 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
109  ;  Pint.  Sert.  18,  Pomp.  18 ;  Flor.  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
comp.  Bell.  Hi*p.  37  ;  Oros.  v.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  404.)  [P.S.] 

LA  US  (Aaoj  :  Eth.AS7ros:  ne&r  Scalta),  a  city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  253, 
254.)  It  was  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony  of  Sybaris ; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknqwn,  and  we 
have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
in  b.c.  510,  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  catas- 
trophe took  refuge  in  Laiis  and  Scidrns  (Herod,  vi. 
20);  but  he  does  not  say,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  cities  were  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites  :  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  had  been  settled  long 
before,  during  tho  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Posi- 
donia  also  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  only  other  mention  of 
La  lis  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a  great  defeat  sus- 
tained there  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparently  united  their 
arms  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Lucanians, 
who  were  at  this  period  rapidly  extending  their 
power  towards  the  south.  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  Laiis 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
city;  and  though  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  however 
(as  well  as  Ptolemy),  notices  the  river  Laiis,  which 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  Ic. ;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

The  river  Laiis  still  retains  its  ancient  name  as, 
the  Imo,  or  Lamo  :  it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Polkastro.  Near  its  boutcw 
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about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  town  of  Lamo, 
supposed  by  Cluverius  to  represent  the  ancient  Lafis ; 
bat  the  latter  would  appear,  from  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion, to  haw  been  nearer  the  sea.  Romanelli  would 
place  it  at  Scalea,  a  small  town  with  a  good  port, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  city  is  to  be 
looked  for  between  this  and  the  river  Lao.  (Cluver. 
Ital  p.  1263  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heroum  of  a  hero  named  Dracon,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  I  c.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  gulf  of  Laiis,  by  which  he  can 
hardly  mean  any  other  than  the  extensive  bay  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Polieattro,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pynus 
(Capo  degti  Infrtschx)  to  near  Cirtlla.  There 
exist  coins  of  Laiis,  of  ancient  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AA1NON  :  they  were  struck  after  the  de- 
of  Sybaris,  which  was  probably  the  most 
time  in  the  history  of  Latia.    [E.  H.  B.] 


com  of  laCs. 

LAUS  POMPEIA,  sometimes  also  called  simply 

Lal'8  ( Kth.  Laudensis  :  Lodi  Vecckio),  a  city  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the  SE. 
of  Milan,  on  the  highroad  from  that  city  to  Pla- 
centia.  (//in.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127.)  According  to 
l  liny  it  was  an  ancient  Gaulish  city  founded  by  the 
Beians  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Alps.  (Plin. 
lii.  17.  s.  21.)  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
municipal  town,  and  probably  assumed  the  epithet 
of  Pumpeia  in  compliment  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  Latin  citizens  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Transpadane  Gaul;  but  we  6nd  no 
special  mention  of  the  fact.  Nor  does  any  his- 
torical notice  of  Laus  occur  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
considerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
"  Laude  civitas,"  and  by  P.  Diaconus  "  Laudensis 
civile*."  (Itin.AnL  p.  98;  Itm.  Hier.  p.  617; 
P.  Disc  v.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  city,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  a.  d.  1112  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  1158  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  having  undertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Lodi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  ancient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a  large  village  called  Lodi  Vecchio, 
about  5  miles  due  W.  of  the  modern  city.  It 
is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  16  M.  P. 
from  Mediolanum,  and  24  from  Flacentia.  (/fin. 
AnL  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUSO'NIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Antonine  Itiru  has  a  road  from  Me- 
aiolan-im  (Milan)  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratom 
(Strauburg).  Sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Geneva, 
on  the  road  to  Strauburg,  the  Itin.  has  Equestris, 
which  is  C> 'Ionia  Equestris  or  Noviodunum  (Ayon); 
and  the  next  place  js  Lacus  Lausonius,  20  Roman 
miles  from  Equestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Orbe),  is  18  Roman  miles.  •  In  the  Table  the  name 
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is  "  Lacum  Losonne,"  and  the  distances  I 
to  Colouia  Equestris  and  Lacum  Losonne  are  respec- 
tively 18  M.  P.,  or  36  together.  The  Lacus  Lauso- 
nius is  supposed  to  be  Latuanne,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva;  or  rather  a  place  or  district,  as  D'Anville 
calls  it,  named  Vidi.  The  distance  from  Geneva  to 
jVyon,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
and  from  Ayon  to  Lausanne,  about  22  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nyon  is  nearly  exact; 
but  the  20  miles  from  Equestris  to  the  Lacus  Lau- 
sonius is  not  enough.  If  17.7/.  which  is  west  of  Lam- 
tanne,  h  assumed  to  be  the  place,  the  measures  will 
agree  better.  D'Anville  cites  M.  Bochat  as  authority 
for  an  inscription,  with  the  name  Lousonnenses,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  at  Via\  in  1739 ;  and  he  adds  that 
there  are  remains  there.  (Com p.  Ukert's  note,  GaL 
Ken,  p.  491.)  [G.  L.] 

LAU'TULAE  or  AD  LAUTULAS  (oi  Aoiro- 
Acu.  Diod.),  is  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  the  pass 
between  Tarracina  and  Fundi,  where  the  road  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  pass,  easily  defensible 
against  a  hostile  force.  This  spot  figures  on  two  oc- 
casions in  Roman  history.  In  B.C.  342  it  was  here 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  army  under  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilns  first  broke  out ;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  occupied  the  pass  at  Lau- 
tulae,  and  thus  formed  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
rest  of  the  malcontents  quickly  assembled,  nntil 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  march 
upon  Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  39.)  At  a  later  period,  in 
b.  c.  315,  it  was  at  Lautulae  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Romans,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius,  and  the  Samnites.  Livy  represents  this 
as  a  drawn  battle,  with  no  decisive  results  ;  but  he 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  as  a 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  which  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aulius,  was  slain  (ix.  23). 
Diodorus  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thus  re- 
ferred to  <xix.  72),  and  the  incidental  remark  of  Livy 
himself  shortly  after,  that  it  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbouring  Ausoniau  cities,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  must  really  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  be  has  chosen  to  represent  it.  (Liv.  ix. 
25 ;  Niebuhr,  vol  iii.  pp.  228—231.)  The  locality  is 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  "  ad  Lautulas:"  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  pass,  but 
whether  there  was  a  village  or  other  place  called 
Lautulae,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  springs 
upon  the  spot.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c,  note  399.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minucius  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  order  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Latium  from  Campania 
(Liv.  xxii.  15),  though  its  name  is  not  there  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Potto  di  Portella, 
and  is  guarded  by  a  tower  with  a  gate,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. (Eustace,  vol  ii.  p.  309.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LAXTA.  [Ckltiberia.] 
LAZI  (Adfoi,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  U  ;  Plin.  vi.  4; 
An  (at,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenous  population  which 
clustered  round  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus. 
This  people,  whose  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  their  name,  in  later  times,  to  the  country 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  ' 
They  are  frequently 
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Brantine  writers ;  the  first  time  that  they  appear 
is  history  was  a.  d.  456,  daring  the  reign  of  the 
emyfror  Mercian,  who  km  successful  against  their 
king  Gobases.  (Prise  Exc.  de  Leg.  Rom.  p.  71; 
mnp.  Le  Bean,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  385.)  The 
Ltiic  war,  the  contest  of  Justinian  and  Choarces  on 
tha  banks  of  the  Phasis,  has  been  minutely  described 
by  contemporary  historians.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15, 
17, 28,  29,  30,  B.  G.  iv.  7—16,  Agoik.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
pp.  55—132,  141  ;  Menand.  Protect.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Gart  pp.  99, 101, 133—147 ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c  zliL; 
LeBeao,  toL  ix.  pp.  44, 133,209—220,312—353.) 
Ia  the  Atlas  (pt.  i.  pi.  xiv.)  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
pcreox  (  Voyage  A  utovr  du  Caucase,  comp.  toI.  ii. 
pp.  73—132)  will  be  found  a  map  of  the  theatre  of 
this  war.  In  a.  d.  520,  or  512  according  to  the  I 
er»  of  Tbeophanes,  the  Lazi  were  converted  to  | 
Chrituanity  (Gibbon,  L  c  ;  Neander,  Getch.  der 
CkrM.  Religion,  vol  iii.  p.  236),  and,  under  the 
Bimeof  Lotions,  are  now  spread  through  the  country 
near  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Eozine  from  Gvriel  to  the 
nM§hboarhood  of  Trebieond,  Their  language,  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo- Germanic  family,  appears  to  contain 
remains  of  the  ancient  Colchian  idiom.  (Cosmo*, 
vol.  u.  note  201,  trans.;  Prichard,  Physical  Hist  of 
MonLind,  vol.  iv.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEA,  un  iflnnd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a  23)  in  conjunction  with 
Ascania  and  Anaphe. 

LEANDIS  (AeoyJlj),  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  strategy  of  Cataonia,  in  Armenia  Minor,  18 
nilej  to  the  south  of  Cocusus,  in  a  pass  of  Mount 
Turns,  on  the  road  to  Anazarbus.  (Ptol.  v.  7. 
§  7.)  This  town  is  perhaps  tbo  same  as  the  La- 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  211)  and  of 
(p.  675),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
*;ti  the  Luanda  of  Lveaonia  or  Isanria,  [L.  S.] 
LEANI'TAE.  [Lkanites  Sinus.] 
LEANITES  SINUS  (Afwfrwr  kSXwos),  a  bay  on 
tlx  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  from 
tat  Arab  tribe  Leanitab  (Aeowrcu,  Ptol.  vL  7. 
S  18).  They  are  placed  north  of  Gerrah,  between 
theThemi  and  the  Abucaei.  Pliny  states  that  the 
name  was  variously  written :  "  Sinus  intimus,  in  quo 
Laeanitae  qui  nomen  ei  dedere;  regio  eorum  Agra,  et 
in  inn  Laeana,  vel,  at  alii  Aaelana  ;  nam  et  ipsum 
Mum  nostri  Aelaniticum  scripsere,  alii  Aeleniticum, 
Artemidorus  Alaniticum,  Juba  L^ticum"  (vi.28). 
Agra,  which  Pliny  represents  as  the  capital,  is  doubt- 
leu  the  '*  Adari  ci vitas"  CASipovw6\it)  of  Ptolemy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Leanitae,  Mr.  Forster  regards 
the  name  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  "  Sinus  Khan* 
Unites"  or  Bay  of  Khaulan,  in  which  he  discovers 
an  idiomatic  modification  of  the  name  Haulanites, 
the  Arabic  form  for  Havileans,  —  identical  with 
thefiem'  KhaUd, —  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aval  or 
Hsrilah  of  Scripture  [Havilah].  (Geography  of 
AmMa,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  52, 53,  vol.  il  p.  215.)  The 
gulf  apparently  extended  from  the  I  tamos  Port  us 
(Kedema)  on  the  north,  to  the  Chersonesi  extrema 
(/W-CTdr)  on  the  south.  [G.  W.] 

LEBADE.  [Siptlub.] 

LEBADEIA  (AfffdScia,  Herod.,  Strab.,  et  alii; 
httaZla,  Pint.  Lye.  28:  Eth.  AcffaScfr:  Livadhia), 
a  town  near  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotia,  described 
by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  Chaeroneia.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  height,  which  is  an  abrupt  northerly 
trmirution  of  Mt  Helicon.  Pansanias  relates  (ix. 
39.  §  1)  that  this  height  was  originally  occupied 
by  the  Homeric  city  of  Mideia  (Mtteio,  71  ii.  507), 
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from  whence  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  migrated  into  the  plain,  and 
founded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homeric  cities  Arne  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake  Copais.  Lebadeia  was  originally  an 
insignificant  place,  but  it  rose  into  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  possessing  the  celebrated  oracle 
of  Tropbonius.  The  oracle  was  consulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod.  L  46)  and  by  Mardonius  (Herod, 
viii.  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  consulted  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  become  dumb.  (Pint,  de  Def.  Orae.  5.) 
Pausanias  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  which  show  that  it 
was  in  bis  time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Boeotia. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander  and 
by  Archelaua,  the  general  of  Mithridntes.  (Prut. 
Lys.  28,  Sid  I.  16.)  In  the  war  against  Perseus,  it 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  Thebe*, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia  declared  tn  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1.)  It  continues 
to  exist  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Livadhia, 
and  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  province.  It  is  still  a  considerable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks. 

The  modern  town  is  situated  on  two  opposite  hills, 
rising  on  each  bank  of  a  small  stream,  called  Her- 
cyna  by  Pauaanias,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  ruined  castle.  Pauaanias  says  that  the 
Hercyna  rose  in  a  cavern,  from  two  fountains,  eh>se 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  fountain  of  Oblivion 
and  the  other  the  fountain  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obliged  to  drink.  The  Hercyna  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  occasional  torrent  from  Mount  Heli- 
con ;  but  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  caatle-bill,  there  are  some 
copious  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  They  issue  from  either 
side  of  the  Hercyna,  those  on  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  copious,  flowing  from  under  the  rocks  in 
many  huge  streams,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  and  those  on  the  left  bank  being  insignificant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dodwell,  through  ten 
small  spouts,  of  which  there  arc  still  remains.  The 
fountains  on  the  right  bank  are  warm,  and  arc  called 
Chilid  (ji  XtAid),  and  sometimes  ra  yXwpa  vtpa, 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking;  while  the  fountains 
on  the  left  bank  are  cold  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Krya  (i)  Kpva,  i.  e.  ij  tepva  flpwrit,  the  cold  source, 
in  opposition  to  the  warm,  Chilid).  Neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  fountains  rise  out  of  a  cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  Pansanias; 
but  there  is  a  cavern  close  to  each;  and  in  the 
course  of  ages,  since  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Tropbonius,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged 
in  different  spots.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  the  position  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Tropbonius,  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  eastern  bank ;  bnt  Ulrichs  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  latter  appears  more  probable, 
on  account  of  the  passage  in  Pauaanias,  iietoyu  M 
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Aw*  ou/ttjj  (i.  e.  Ti}t  *6kn»t)  *b  aXaet  r»v  Tptxpw- 
flov,  where  there  in  little  doubt  Utat  vorapo'r,  or 
some  equivalent  term,  must  be  applied  as  the 
nominative  of  iulpyti.  The  ancient  city  would,  in 
that  caae,  liave  stood  on  the  right  or  eaatern  bank 
of  the  river,  which  also  appears  probable  from  tlte 
numerous  fragments  of  antiquity  still  scattered  over 
the  eminence  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  the  grove 
of  Trophonius  would  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  stream,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  town  stands. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  grove  of  Tro- 
phonius was  the  temple  of  the  hero,  containing  his 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling  a  statue  of  Asclepius ; 
a  temple  of  Detneter,  sumamed  Europe;  a  statue  of 
Zeus  Hyetius  (Pluvius)  in  the  open  air;  and  higher 
up,  upon  the  mountain,  the  oracle  (to  fuimiof). 
Still  higher  up  was  the  hunting  place  of  Persephone; 
a  large  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Basileus,  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statues  of 
Cronus,  Zeus,  and  Hera.  Pausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a  chapel  of  the  Good  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  those  who  were  going  to  consult  the 
oracle  first  passed  a  certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  Turkish  mosque,  now  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Panagia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  three  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  contains  a  dedication  to  Trophonius,  and  the 
other  a  catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophonius.  (See  Bockh,  Inter.  1571,  1588.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  temple  of 
Trophonius  occupied  this  site.  Near  the  fountain 
of  Krya,  there  is  a  square  chamber,  with  seats  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  chapel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  Good  Fortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a  cavern,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle-  It  is  25  feet  in  depth, 
and  terminates  in  a  hollow  filled  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
Philostt-atus,  was  not  situated  in  the  valley  upon 
the  Hercyna,  but  higher  up  upon  the  mountain. 
(Paus.  ix.  39.  §4;  Philostr.  Vit  A  poll  viii.  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  tlie  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
the  oracle  was  M  rod  Spovs,  should  suppose  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  descended  a  well  constructed  of 
masonry,  12  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Upon 
reaching  the  bottom  he  lay  upon  his  back  and  in- 
troduced his  legs  into  the  hole,  when  upon  a  sudden 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  site  of  the  oracle  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  account  of  the  rites 
observed  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
Diet  of  Antiq.  p.  841,  2nd  ed.  (Dad well,  Tottr 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  seq.;  Mure,  Tow  in  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  233,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reiicn  in  Griccken- 
land,  p.  164,  seq.) 

LEBAEA  (A«  &»•!},)  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  the  eurly  Macedonian 
kings,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137). 

LEBECII.  [Libici.J 

LEBKDO'NTIA,  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  His. 
pania  Tarraconensis,  situated  upon  the  mountain 
Sellus,  at  no  great  distance  from  Tarrnco.  It  is 
mentioned  ouly  by  Avienus  {Or.  Marit  509),  iu 
whose  time,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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LE'BEDOS  {Attcoos:  Elk.  A*€46uh),  an  an- 
cient city  ou  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  90 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Myonnesus,  and  120  to 
the  north-west  of  Colophon.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.) 
The  place  was  originally  inhabited  by  Cariaus,  until, 
on  the  immigration  of  the  Ionian*  into  Asia,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  them  under  the  guidance  of 
Andraemon,  a  son  of  Codrus.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2.) 
Strata  (xiv.  p.  633),  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  states  that  it  was 
colonised  by  Andropompus  and  his  followers,  having 
previously  borne  the  name  of  Artis:  the  tomb  of 
Andraemon,  moreover,  was  slwjwn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colophon,  on  the  road  crossing  the  river 
Hales.  (Paus.  I.  c.)  For  a  lung  lime  Lebedos 
continued  to  be  a  city  flourishing  by  its  commerce, 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellent  hot 
mineral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  still 
exist.  (Hecat.  Fragtn,  219;  Herod,  i.  142;  Tbucyd. 
viiL  19.)  It  was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by 
Lysimaihus,  who  transplanted  its  population  to 
Ephesus  (Paus.  L  c.  L  9.  §  8);  after  which  time 
Lebedos  a}>|*-iirs  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Horace  it  was  more  de- 
serted than  Gabii  or  Fidenae.  (EpisL  i.  1 1.  7.)  It 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  late  as  the  7th  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Aelian,  V.  17.  viii.  5;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  7;  Mela,  i.  17;  Pun.  H.  JV.  v.  31;  Hierocle*. 
p.  660) ;  and  the  Romans,  in  order  to  raise  the  place 
in  some  measure,  established  there  the  company  of 
actors  (rcx^trai  vtpi  top  Ai'orwroy)  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Teos,  whence  during  s  civil 
commotion  they  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  Altai  us 
afterwards  transplanted  them  to  Myuunesus ;  and 
the  Romans,  at  the  request  of  the  Teians,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Lebedos,  where  Utey  were  very 
welcome,  as  the  place  was  very  thinly  inhabited. 
At  Lebedos  the  actors  of  all  Ionia  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont  had  ever  after  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Di- 
onysus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.)  The  site  of  Lebedos 
is  marked  by  some  ruins,  now  called  E celesta  or 
Xmgi,  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stone  and 
bricks,  with  cen*nt.  There  also  exists  the  base- 
ment and  an  entire  floor  of  a  small  temple;  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  are  traces  of  ancient  walla,  and 
a  few  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  (Chandler's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  125.)  [L.  S.] 

LEBEN  (A*«V,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBENA 
(AfftVo,  Ptol.iii.  17.  §  4;  Stadias*.;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
A«6V,Kn,  Paus.  ii.  26.  §  7 ;  I^dena,  Peut.  Tab.), 
a  maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a  harbour  of 
Gortyna,  about  70  stadia  iuhuid.  (Strab.  L  c.)  It 
possessed  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  of  great  celebrity 
(Philostrat.  VU.  Apollon,  ix.  11),  and  is  represented 
by  the  modern  hamlet  of  Uda,  (Hock,  Arete,  vol. 
i.  pp.  8.  394. 399.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEBINTHUS  (AlsVAot),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  NE.  of  Amorgus, 
between  which  and  Lebinthus  lies  the  still  smaller 
island  Cinarus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Stepfa.  B.  «.  r. 
A/xwdVn;  Plin.  iv.  12.  e.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  1 1 ;  Ov. 
Met  viii.  222,  ^r.  ^m.  ii.  81;  Ross, /Was*  au/den 
Griech.  Inteln,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Shiloh, 
identified  by  Maundrell  with  Leban,  a  village  4  hours 
S.  of  Sapiut.  (Judg.  xxt.  19;  Winer,  £iUucL  Real- 
vvrterbuch,  s.  r.) 

LKBUNI.  [Lomtaku.] 

LECHAEUM.    [Cori.vthcs,  p.  682.] 

LECTOCE,  AD,  iu  Gallia  Naibonensia,  is  placed 
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by  the  Jerusalem  I  tin.  after  Arauaio  (Orange),  and 
xiii.  M.P.  from  it  D'Anville  says  that  the  distance 
b  too  great,  for  it  seems  that  the  place  is  at  the 
passage  of  the  small  river  Lez.  [G.  L.] 

LECTUM  (to  Acard*),  a  promontory  in  the 
srailh-west  of  Troas,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  forms  the  Kouth-wertem  termination  of  Mount 
Ida.  (tioin.  /Lxiv.  294;  Herod,  ix.  114;  Tbucyd. 
viii.  101  ;  PtoL  t.2.  §  4;  Plin.  v.  32;  Lit.  xxxviL 
37.)  Iu  the  time  of  Strubo  (xiii.  p.  605,  comp. 
p.  583)  there  was  shown  on  Cape  Lectnm  an  altar, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Agamemnon  to  the 
twelve  great  gods ;  but  this  very  number  is  a  proof 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Byian- 
tiue  emperors,  Lectum  was  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  659.)  Atbe- 
oacus  (iiL  p.  88)  states  that  the  purple  shell-fifth, 
found  near  Lectnm  as  well  as  near  Sigenm,  was  of 
a  large  size.  The  modern  name  of  Lectum  is  babu, 
ot  Santa  Maria.  [L.S.] 

LE'CYTHUS  (AfavOos),  a  town  in  the  peninsnla 
of  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice,  not  far  from  Torone,  with 
»  temple  to  Athena.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
Brasida*,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  consecrated  the 
entire  cape  to  the  goddess.  Everything  was  de- 
mulUhed  except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  it  (Thuc  iv.  1 15,  116.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LEDERA'TA  or  LAEDERATA  (Acfcpara  and 
ArrfpaW),  a  fortified  place  in  Upper  Moe&ia,  on  the 
high  road  from  Viminacium  to  Dacia,  on  the  river 
Morgue.  It  was  a  station  for  a  detachment  of  horse 
archers.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6;  Tab.  Peut.;  NotU. 
Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Laedenata.)  Buins  of 
indent  fortifications,  commonly  identified  with  the 
site  of  Lederala,  arc  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Anna.  [L.  S.] 

LEDON  (AeW*:  Eth.  AtooVrior),  a  town  of 
PbocU,  north  of  Tithorea,  the  birthplace  of  Philo- 
melus,  the  ctnmnander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred 
War.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  settled  upon  the  CephisBUS,  at 
the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  town,  but  the 
ruiu  of  the  latter  were  teen  by  Pausanias.  Leake 
ra  eposes  that  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva  are  those  of 
Laiua.  (Paus.  x.  2.  §  2,  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  1; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

LEDBON  (Aijo>or),  a  place  in  Cyprus,  near  Leu- 
eosia,  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  as  a 
biahops  see.  (Soxomen,  II.E.r.  10;  Niceph.  Cellist 
Tiii.  42 ;  Engel,  Kypros,  voL  i.  p.  1 52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  names  it,  a 
email  river  of  Gallia  Narbooensit.  Festus  Avicnus 
( Ot.  Marit.  590)  names  it  Ledus.  Mela  speaks  of 
the  "Stagna  Volcarum,  Ledum  flumen,  caatellum 
Latera."  The  Ledus  is  the  Lez,  which  passes  by 
Sextantio,  to  the  east  of  Montpellier,  and  flows  into 
the  E'tang  de  Magiulnne  or  Perols  below  Lutera, 
now  Lates  or  Latte.  Pliny  (ix.  8)  gives  the  name 
<A  SUgniun  Latera  to  this  E'tang,  and  he  speaks  of 
it  as  abounding  in  mullets,  and  describes  the  way  of 
taking  them.  The  mullet  U  still  abundant  there. 
Pliny  places  the  Stagnum  Latera  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus  (Nbnes\  which  is  at  some  HiatAnrA.  But 
the  E'tang  and  the  Castellum  Latera  mar  be  among 
the  many  small  places  (Plin.  iiL  4)  which  were 
made  dependant  on  Nemausus  (Nemauaiensibus 
•xtnbnU).  [G.  L.] 

LEgTA'NL  [LaEXTAHi.] 
LEG AE  (Arryai,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503 ;  A^rye*,  Plut. 
Pomp.  35),  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
Albania  and  the 
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belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Theophanes,  ap. 
Strab.  La)  The  name  survives,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, in  the  modern  Lesghi,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  E,  region  of  Caucasus.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyage 
dans  lee  Steps  cT Astrakhan,  vol.  L  p239.)  [E.B.J.] 
LEGEDIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  from  Condate  (Rennes)  to  Coriallum,  perhaps 
Cherbourg.  It  is  49  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate 
to  Legedia,  and  1 9  from  Legedia  to  Cosedia.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  position  of  Le- 
pedia.  WalckiMiaer  places  it  at  VilUbnudon,  near 
Leteau,  in  support  of  which  there  is  some  similarity 
of  name.  [G.  L.] 

LEGEOLIUM,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary.  At  Castle/ord,  in  Yorkslure,  the  road 
from  Isurium  (Aldborough)  crosses  the  river  Aire ; 
aiKl  in  this  neighbourhood  coins  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  np.  A  camp,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  discovered.  Castle/ord  is  generally  identified 
with  Legeolium. 

Lagecium  is  the  first  station  from  York  on  the 
way  to  London,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
16  from  Dauum  (  =  Doncatter).  This  is  from  the 
8th  Itinerary. 

In  the  5th  Legeolium  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition.   This  identifies  the  two.         [R.  G.  L  ] 

LK'GIO  (Arved*),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
by  Eusebiua  and  S.  Jerome.  Its  importance  is 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  a  assumed  by  them  as 
a  centre  from  which  to  measure  the  distance  ot 


other  places.  Thus  they  place  it  15  M.  P.  west  of 
Nazareth,  three  or  four  from  Taanach  (Onomasl. 
s.  w.  Nazareth,  Thaanach,  Thanaach  Camona, 
Aphraim.)  Reland  (Palaest.  ».  c.  p.  873)  correctly 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Legune  or 
el- Lejjun,  "  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,"  —  which  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
desiguate,  from  this  town,  atya  wtbtov  Aey«£tnos 
(OnomasL  s.  v.  TataBttv), —  "  where  it  already  be- 
gins to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hilht  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria."  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  successfully  argued  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Jiej.  vol.  iii.  pp  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taanach,  and  Lejjun  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  village  of  Ta'anmtk,  which  is 
directly  south  of  it.  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naan itish  sheikhs  (Josh.  xii.  21),  both  assigned  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Issachar  or  Asher  (xviL  11;  1  Chron. 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  unsubdued  (Judges,  i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera  "  they 
fought  in  Taanach  by  the  Waters  of  Megiddo,"— which 
waters  issue  from  a  copious  fountain,  the  stream 
from  which  turns  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  Kisbon  (Maundrell,  Journey,  March 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by 
Shaw  as  the  Ras-el-  Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Mount  Carmel. 


Three  or  four  of  its  sources,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a  furlong  of  each  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  form  a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis. 
(Travels,  p.  274,  4to.  exl.)  It  was  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  He  found  it  to  be 
an  hour  and  40  minutes  from  Ta'annuk  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp  76—78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Lejjun ; 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  village.  [G.  W.] 

LEGIO  VIL  GE'MINA  (hi*.  Ant.  p.  395; 
Aeylctr  C  Tepuavuch,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  30 :  Leon),  a 
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Roman  dty  of  Asturia,  in  His  pan  i  a  TurruconensU, 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Esla,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains,  commanding  and  protecting  the  plain  of  Leon. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7th  legion,  which  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
Cm  I  ha  in  HUpania.  (Dion  Cass,  iv.  24 ;  Tac  BitL 
it.  1 1,  iii.  25 ;  Suet  Galba,  10.)  Tacitus  calls  the 
legion  G  A  Mil  ana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
Legio  VII.  Claudia,  but  this  appellation  is  not 
found  on  any  genuine  inscriptions.  It  appears  to 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Gemiwa  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  Gemella,  see  Caesar  B.  C. 
iii.  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  by  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbably  the 
Lkoio  I.  Gekmakica.  Its  full  name  was  VII. 
Gemika  Felix.  After  serving  in  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  civil  wars,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
HUpania  Tarraconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victrix  and  X.  Gemina,  two  of  the  three  legions 
ordinarily  stationed  in  the  province,  bat  which  bad 
been  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  BitL  ii.  1 1,  67, 
86,  iii.  7,  10,  21—25,  iv.  39  ;  Inter,  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  245,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Leon,  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
as  well  as  from  a  few  inscriptions  (Huratori,  p  2037, 
no.  8,  A.  D.  130 ;  p.  335,  nos.  2,  3,  A-  D.  163 ; 
p  336,  no.  3,  A.  D.  167;  Gruter,  p.  260,  no.  1, 
A.  D.  216)  ;  but  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  a  strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tarraco,  the  chief  dty  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a  selection,  iu  order  of  time  :— Orelli, 
no.  3496,  A.  d.  182  ;  no.  4815  ;  Gruter,  p  365, 
no.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  sur- 
names of  P.  F.  AXTOKIXIANA,  P.  F.  Alexan- 
drian, and  P.  F.  Sevekias a  Alxxaxdkiama  ; 
and  its  name  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  as  AET. 
Z.  AlAvuii  (C.  /.  vol.  iii.  no.  4022),  while  another 
mentions  a  x^ofX0"  '**  'Iowcwfa  Xtytiitvos  cCoo/ins. 
(C.  I.  vol.  i.  no.  1 126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  is  found  a  44  Tribunes  Militum  Leo.  VIL  Ge- 
winae  Feucu  in  German  ia,"  from  a  comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  found  in  Germany 
(Lehne,  Schriften,  vol.  L  nos.  11,  62;  Borghesi, 
mile  iter.  Bom.  del  Brno,  p.  26),  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
designation  of  rtpnavuci)  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(Bocking,  N.  D.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ;  Marquardt  s 
Becker,  Rom.  Alterthum.  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  354 ; 
Grotefend,  in  Paulys  Realeneyklopadie,  t.  v. 
Legio.) 

The  station  of  this  legion  in  Asturia  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  a.  d.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Leovi- 
gildo ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  dties  which  the 
Gotbs  allowed  to  retain  thdr  fortifications.  During 
the  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, which  the  Romans  had  built  to  protect  the 
plain  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  mountain, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  first  assault  of  the  Moors,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Ordono  I.  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Mansur  in  996, 
after  a  year's  siege ;  but  was  recovered  after  Al- 
Mausur's  defeat  at  Calatanator,  about  a.  d.  1000  ; 
ropeopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XI., 
under  whose  successor,  Don  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Seville,  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Roman  walls  may  still  be  traced.  (Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spain,  p  318.)  [P  S.] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  Ramathleui,  a  place  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  one  of  Samsons  exploits.  (Judg.  xv.  9, 14. 17 ; 
com  p.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8.  §  8 ;  Winer,  Bibluch.  BaU- 
vorterbuch,  i.  v.) 

LEIMO'XE  (\stuscnnf).  the  later  name  of  the 
Homeric  Eloke  ('HAcfrn),  according  to  Strabo. 
was  a  town  of  Perrbaebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  not  far  from 
the  Titaresius  or  Eurotas.  The  Greeks  of  Elattona 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  city  at 
Selot.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440  ;  Stcplu 
B.  *.  r.  'HA<4mj;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  345.) 

LEINUM  (AW),  a  town  of  Sarrnatia  Europaea7 
which  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  29)  places  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Borysthenes,  but  whether  on  the  Beretina,  or 
some  other,  is  uncertain.  Lianum  (Acioror,  ptoL 
iii.  5.  §  12),  on  the  Pains  Maeotis,  appears  to  be  the 
same  place  related  by  an  oversight.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol.  L  p.  512.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

LEIPSYDRIUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

LELAMNCNIUS  SINUS,  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  aestuary  of 
the  Clota  (Clyde)  and  the  Epidian  Promontory 
( Mull  of  Cantyre) ;  ~  Loch  Font.      [R.  G.  L.] 

LELANTUS  CAMPUS  (to  AijXatnow  w»oW), 
a  fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Chalda  and 
Eretria,  which  was  an  object  of  frequent  contention 
between  those  cities.  [Chalcis.]  It  was  the 
subject  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  a  torrent  of  hot  mud  issued  from  it ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  Bprings,  which  were 
used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  The  plain  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards  ;  and  in  it  there  were 
mines  of  copper  and  iron.  (Strab.  i.  p  58,  x.  p,  447, 
seq. ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  219 ;  Theogn.  888 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.*  p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Lelantus  in  Euboea,  which  must 
have  flowed  through  this  plain,  if  it  really  existed. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

LET.EGES  (AiXtyts),  an  ancient  race  which 
was  spread  over  Greece,  the  adjoining  inlands,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  before  the  Hellenes.  They  wore 
so  widely  diffused  that  we  must  dther  suppose  that 
their  name  was  descriptive,  and  applied  to  several 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  single 
tribe  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  others.  Strabo 
(▼ii-  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a  mixed  race,  and  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  had  reference  to 
this  (rb  avWiKTovs  ytyovtvm).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
other  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  members  of 
the  great  Indo-European  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  thus 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

The  most  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  Leleges  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  name  of  Leleges  was  the  andent  name 
of  the  Cariuns  (Herod,  i.  171).  A  later  Greek 
writer  considered  the  Leleges  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Carians  as  the  Helots  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Penestae  to  the  Tbessaban*. 
(A then.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leleges  and 
Carians  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  (//.  x.  428.)  The  Leleges  are  ruled  by 
Altos,  the  father-in-law  of  Priam,  and  inhabit  a 
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town  called  Ped&sus  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (77. 
xxi.  86.)  Strabo  relates  that  Lcle<tes  and  Carians 
owe  occupied  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in  the 
Milesian  territory  end  in  all  Caria  tombs  and  forts 
of  the  Leieges  were  shown.  He  further  says  that 
the  two  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  same  people.  (Strah.  vii. 
p.  32 1 ,  ziii.  p.  6 1 1 .)  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
there  was  some  close  connection  between  the  Le- 
leses  and  Carians.  though  they  were  probably  diffe- 
rent peoples.  The  Leieges  .seem  at  one  time  to 
hare  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Samoa.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  672.)  The 
connection  of  the  Leieges  and  the  Carians  was  pro- 
bably the  foundation  of  the  Megarian  tradition, 
that  in  the  twelfth  generation  after  Car,  Lelex  came 
over  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  people  (Paus,  t.  39.  §  6)  ;  but  their  Egyptian 
origin  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times, 

of  Greece  from  that  of  Egypt.  A  grandson  of  this 
I*lex  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Megarian 
Lelegea  into  Mewenia,  where  they  founded  Pylus, 
and  remained  until  tbey  were  driven  out  by  Xeleus 
and  the  Pelasgians  from  Iolcos  ;  whereupon  they 
fcok  possession  of  Pylus  in  Elis.  (Paus.  v.  36.  §  1.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  On  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  Lelegea  as  the  autochthons  of  La- 
conia  ;  they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  first  native  of 
the  soil,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Leh-ges 
and  the  land  Lelegia  ;  and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Messenia.  (Paus. 
iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §§  1,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
regarded  Leucadia,  or  the  western  parts  of  Acar- 
nania,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leieges  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Lelex  was  the  autochthon  of 
Leucadia,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  Tele- 
bostK,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Taphian 
islands.  He  also  regarded  them  as  the  same  people 
u  the  Locrians,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Locrus,  and  as  produced  from  the  stones 
with  which  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
deluge.  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  321,  322.)  Hence  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
Boeotians,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
L? lege*.  (Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  17.)  (See  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

LEMANIS  PORTUS  (Kturoi  Ai^',  PtoL  ii.  3. 
$  4),  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britain,  situated 
b  the  territories  of  the  Cantii ;  the  site  near  Lymnt, 
in  Kent.  The  road  from  Durovernum  to  Port  as 
Lttnani*  (/lea.  Anton,  iv.)  is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Stone  Street. 

The  harbour  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
wing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  »iruated  opposite  to  West  Hythe  and  Lytnne. 
Tne  remains  of  the  castrum,  called  Stuff  all  Castle, 
to  the  west  of  West  ffyihe,  and  below  Lymtte,  indi- 
cate the  quarters  of  the  Turnocensian  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  in  defence  of  the  Littus  Saxonfcum. 
(iVet.  Dig.)  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  a 
Wt  of  marines  (Classiarii  Britannici)  were  also 
seated  at  the  Portus  Lemanis,  and  at  Dubris 
(iW),  An  altar  was  also  found,  recording  the 
wne  of  a  prefect  of  the  British  Beet  (Report 
en  Excavation*  made  at  Lymne.)  The  Portus 
Lnasnh  is  laid  down  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 
«d  it  u  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
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I  The  Roman  station  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  that  of  Richborough  (Rutnpiae),  it  wan 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  facing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  in  a  steep 
bank,  such  as  we  see  at  other  Roman  castm  where 
the  engineers  have  availed  themselves  of  a  natural 
defence  to  save  the  expense  and  labour  of  building 
walls.  The  fortress  encWed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  upwards  of 
20  ft  high,  and  about  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  semicircular  solid  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  facing  the  site  of 
the  village  of  West  Hythe,  It  was  supported  by 
two  smaller  towers,  and,  as  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  constructions  of  great  strength.  Opposite 
to  this,  on  the  west,  was  a  postern  gate,  of  narrow 
dimensions.  At  some  remote  period  the  castrum 
was  shattered  by  a  land-slip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carried  away,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  upper 
wall,  which  alone  stands  in  its  original  position.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  disjointed 
and  shattered  condition  of  the  lower  part  Parts  of 
the  wall  and  the  great  gateway  were  completely 
□  linen,  ine  excavations  alluueu  10  orougnt  lliem 
to  light,  and  enabled  a  plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
area  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
and  a  large  house  with  several  rooms  heated  by  a 
hvpocaust.  [C.  R.  S.j 

LEMANUS  or  LEMANNUS  LACUS  (Atpdros, 
Atudrn  Aifivn:  Lemon  Lobe  or  Lake  of  Geneva}. 
Caesar  says  (2?.  G.  i.  8)  that  he  drew  his  rampart 
against  the  Helvetii  "  from  the  Lacus  Lemannus, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  Jura;"  a 
form  of  expression  which  some  of  the  commentators 
have  found  fault  with  and  altered  without  any 
reason.  The  name  Aut4ry  Alurn  in  Ptolemy's  text 
(il.  10.  §  2)  is  merely  a  copyist's  error  In  the 
Anton  ine  Itin.  the  name  Lausonins  Lacus  occurs ; 
and  in  the  Table,  Losannensts  Lacus.  Mela  (ii.  5), 
who  supposes  the  Rhodanus  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhenus  and  the  later,  says  that, 
"  after  being  received  in  the  Lemannus  Lacus,  the 
river  maintains  its  current,  and  flowing  entire  through 
it,  runs  out  as  large  as  it  came  in."  Strabo  (p.  271) 
baa  a  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  and  Pliny  (ii.  103), 
and  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (zv.  1 1).  This  is  not  the 
fact,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  though  the  current 
of  the  Rhone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  after 
the  river  has  entered  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Ausonius  (De  Clar.  Vrb.  Narbo)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Rhodanus: — 

Qua  rapitur  praeceps  Rhodanus  genitore  Lemanno; 

but  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  the  Rhone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  is 
properly  described  under  another  title.  [  RllODA- 
NUB.  1  [G.  L.] 

LEMA'YI.  [Gaixabcia.] 

LEMINCUM.  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  the 
Alpis  Grata  {Little  St.  Bernard)  to  Vienna  (  Vienna). 
Lemincum  is  Lemens,  near  Chambery,  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  Mont  Leminc. 
The  next  station  to  Lemincum  on  the  road  to  Vienna 
is  Labiscum.  [Labiscum.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMNOS  (Arjuvos :  A^ioj),  one  of  the 
larger  inlands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespont 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  ?.  23),  it  lay  22  miles 
SW.  of  Imbros,  and  87  miles  SE.  of  Athos;  but  the 
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litter  is  nearly  double  the  true  distance.  Several 
ancient  writers,  however,  state  that  Mount  Athos 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  island.  (Soph.  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Theocr.  vi.  76;  Plin.  /.  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  Lemnos  is  112  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  tho  truth,  if  wo  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  nearly  150  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape, 
being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep 
bays,  Port  Paradise  on  the  N.,  and  Port  SL  Antony 
on  the  &  The  latter  is  a  large  and  convenient  bar- 
bour.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a  bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylus 
'Epfuuo*  X*was  Afil*vov,  in  his  description  of  the 
Ix'-'icon  fires  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aesch.  Agtan, 
283  ;  comp.  Soph.  PhilocU  1459.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  island  ;  they 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of 
volcanic  fire,  the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  furnaces.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  its  connection  with  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  upon  Lemnos.  (Horn.  //.  L  594.)  The  bland 
was  therefore  sacred  to  Hephaestus  (Nicandr.  Ther. 
458;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
tho  Lemnian  god.  (Ov.  Met.  ir.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  454.)  From  its  volcanic  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethaleia  (Al0dA»ia,  Polyb.  ap. 
Steph.  B.,  and  Etym.  M.  $.  it.  AitfdAw).  It  was  also 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  called 
Mosychlus  (MoVvxAoi),  fire  was  seen  to  blaze 
forth.  (Antimach.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Ther.  472 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ;  Hesycb.  $.  v.)  In  a  village  in  tho 
island,  named  Chorous,  there  is  a  hot-spring,  called 
Thermia,  where  a  commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
with  a  lodging- house  for  strangers,  who  frequent  it  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  The  name  of  Lemnos 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  was  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  island.    (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B. 

i.V.) 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Sixties  (Sirrm),  a  Thracian 
tribe;  a  name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (from  alvotuu).  (Horn.  It  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  xii.  p.  549.) 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  are 
said  to  have  found  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
had  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  hod  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  island.  [Sec  Diet  of  Biogr. 
art.  Hvpsipylk.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
of  the  Ml N yak  (Mtrfcu),  tho  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minvae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pclasgians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Attica.  (Herod,  iv.  145,  vi.  137  ;  Apoil. 
Rhod.  i.  608,  seq,  and  Schol. ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  17, 
iii.  6.  §  4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pdas- 
pans,  out  of  revenge,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica  during  the  festival  of  Artemis  at  Brauron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  concubines;  but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  born  of  Pc- 
lasgian  women,  the  Pclasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mother*.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  their  wives,  "  Lemnian  Deed*"  (Aifivia 


tpya)  became  a  proverb  throughout  Greece  for  all 
atrocious  acts.  (Herod,  vi.  128 ;  Eustath.  ad  //. 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Dionys.  Per.  347 ;  Zenob.  ir.  91.) 
Lemnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pclasgians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  v.  26) ;  but  Mil- 
tiades  delivered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it 
subject  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a 
long  time.  (Herod,  vi.  137;  Tbuc  iv.  28,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  pos- 
session, and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalrida*. 
which  declared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  retain 
possession  of  Lemnoa,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  (Xen. 
Hell  iv.  8.  §  15,  v.  1.  §  31.)  At  a  later  period 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxx.  18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,  Lemnos  appears  to  have 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  .tame  name 
as  the  island  (Horn.  11.  xiv.  230);  but  at  a  Inter 
period  wo  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Hephaesttas. 
Myoma  (Mvpira:  Eth.  MuptKuos)  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  shadow  of  ML  Athos 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  (Him  ir.  12.  s.  23;  Herod, 
vi.  140;  Steph.  B.  *.  p.;  Ptol.iii.  13.  §  4.)  On  its 
site  stands  the  modern  Kastro,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  20O0 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a  ruinous  mediseval  fortress 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  Hkphaestiah,  or  Hr- 
PKAESTIA  ('H^aurrlas,  'H<p<uarla:  Eth.  'H^at- 
crric&f),  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  Ptol.  II.  cc.;  Steph.  B.s.  r.) 
There  are  coins  of  Hephaestia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  Myrina,  and  nono  bearing  the  name  of  the  ialaud. 
(Eckhe),  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  Lemnos 
had  a  celebrated  labyrinth,  supported  by  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poised,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Pliny  adds,  that  there 
wcro  still  traces  of  it  in  his  time.  Dr.  Hunt, 
who  visited  the  island  in  1801,  attempted  to  find 
out  the  ruins  of  this  labyrinth,  and  was  directed  to 
a  subterraneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  <  f 
the  island,  near  a  bay,  called  Porniah.  He  here 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strung 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a  ditch  round  it 
communicating  with  the  sea.  "  The  edifices  have 
covered  about  10  acres  of  ground:  there  are  founda- 
tions of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildings 
within  the  outer  wall,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strong,  and  com- 
posed  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  On  au 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  area,  we 
found  a  subterraneous  staircase,  and,  after  lighting 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it.  The  entrance 
was  difficult:  it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  com- 
mon stone.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  chamber  with 
a  well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  was 
supplied :  a  censer,  a  lamp,  and  a  few  matches,  were 
lying  in  a  corner,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  call  tlds  well  an  A*yfa<r>ia,  or  J/ofy  Fountain. 
and  the  ruins  about  it  Panagia  Coccipie.  The 
pea*<ants  in  the  neighbourhood  liad  no  knowledge  of 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  found  there."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  ruins  have  any  relation  to  the  labyrinth 
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motioned  by  Pliny;  and  Dr.  Hunt  thinks  that  they 
are  probably  tho<>e  of  the  citadel  of  Hcphaestias. 

The  chief  production  of  the  island,  was  a  red 
earth  called  terra  Lemnia  or  sigillata,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  remedy  for 
wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  which  is  still 
moch  rained  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  fur  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues.  It  is  dug  out  of  a  hill, 
made  into  small  halls,  and  stamped  with  a  seal  con- 
taining Arabic  characters. 

The  ordinary  modern  name  of  the  island,  is  Stali- 
nene  (*»  j  riot  Afj.oi'Of ),  though  it  is  also  called  by 
its  ancient  name. 

There  were  several  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  OHXTU  {XpwHj), 
where  Phi loc teles  was  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Paosanias,  this 
bland  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and 
another  appeared  in  its  stead,  to  which  the  name  of 
fliera  was  pven.  (Eustath  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  330; 
Appian.  MUkr.  77;  Pans.  viii.  33.  §  4.) 

(Rhode.  Re*  Lcmnicat,  Vratisl.  1829;  Hunt,  in 
Walpde 's  Travel*,  p.  54,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  HEPHAESTIAB  13*  LEMNOS. 

LEMOVICES(Af/ufetx«s,Strab.  p.  190;  AtftowKoi, 
Ptol.  ii.  7.  §  10),  a  Gallic  people  who  were  bounded 
by  the  Arverni  on  the  east,  the  Bitnriges  Cubi  and 
the  I'ic  tones  on  the  north,  and  the  San  tones  on  the 
west.  Their  chief  town  was  Augustoritum  or 
Umogejt.  [Augi'storitum.]  The  diocese  of  Li- 
tnogest  comprehending  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  which 
..s..  U:en  .wjeir.."-' i  fr..tn  it.  represents  the  limits  of 
the  Lemovices  ;  but  the  diocese  of  Limoge*  extends 
•  .-.  l.V.  i  "\  the  1 1 t : lit.-,  of  ;!.■■  old  [■;  >vin<  .•  i-f 
Ur;l.->ijjin,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  l.emo- 
tkes.  and  into  that  province  which  was  called  Jm 
Van  h. .  An  ins<  rimM  in  Gru>r.  found  :it  RflMi «, 
in  the  diocese  of  Limoge*,  proves  that  there  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemorices  a  people 
named  Andecamulcnses ;  and  another  Gallic  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  Mars  was  called  Camulus.  Camu- 
kipenus  was  a  Gallic  name  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  59, 62.) 

Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  4)  enumerates  the  Lemo- 
Ti«s  among  the  peoples  whom  Vercingetorix  stirred 
up  against  the  Romans  in  n.  c  52 :  they  arc  placed 
in  the  Uxt  between  the  Aulerci  and  Andes.  The 
Lemovicea  sent  10,000  men  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  siege  of  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  75) 
But  in  the  same  chapter  (vii.  75)  the  Lemovices 
an;  again  mentioned :  "  univcrsis  civitatibus  quae 
Oceanom  attingunt  quaequc  eorum  eonsuetndine  Ar- 
i.i  ■r/.-a*'  3fi[/dl;tii!ur,  quo  sun*,  in  ntimero  Curioso- 
hua.  Redones.  Ambibari.  Calctes,  Osismi,  Lemovices, 
Veneti,  Unelli.  sex  millia."  Here  the  I^emovices  are 
placed  in  a  different  position,  and  are  one  of  the 
Armoric  States.  [Akmokicae  Civitates.]  Some 
critics  erase  the  name  Lemovices  from  Caesar's  text; 
t-  r;:  i<  authority  for  it  Davis  remarks 
(Caes.  Ovdendorp,  L  p.  427).  that  all  the  MS& 
(known  to  him)  have  the  reading  Lemovices,  and 
that  it  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  translation.  He 
adso  observes,  that  as  there  were  three  Aulerci 
[AclebciJ.  so  there  might  be  two  Lemovices;  and 
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I  we  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bituriges,  L'U 
turiges  Cubi  and  Bituriges  Vivisci:  and  Volcae 
Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectosagcs.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  right,  there  were  Armoric  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  of  the  Limousin  ;  and  we 
must  either  keep  the  name  as  it  is,  or  erase  it  The 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adopted  by  D'Anville,  rests 
on  no  foundation.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Lemovices  Armnricani,  a 
place  named  La  Limotuiniere,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  NantA,  between  Machecoul,  Nante*  and  Saint- 
Liger;  and  he  considers  this  an  additional  proof 
in  favour  of  a  conjecture  about  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lemovices;  as  to  which  con- 
jecture his  own  remarks  may  be  read.  (Ge"og.  &c. 
de*  Gaulet,  vol.  i.  p.  369.)  [G.  L.] 

I  I  .Mi  >' VII,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  as  living  with  the  Rugii  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  that  is,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tacitus  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districts  (the  modem  Pommeranui), — 
their  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards their  chiefs.  (Comp.  Zcuss,  die  Deuttchen, 
p.  155.)  [L.S.] 

LE'NTIA  (Linz),  a  small  place  in  Noricum  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Laureacnm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  we 
learn  anything  about  this  place,  it  appears  that  a 
prefect  of  the  Legio  Italiea,  and  a  body  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  there.  (Comp.  Grutcr, 
Itucript.  p.  541.  10 ;  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p 
284.)  [L.  S/J 

LENTIENSES,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
Alemarmi,  which  occupied  both  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus.  They 
made  repeated  inroads  into  the  province  of  Rhaetin, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Constantius. 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  4,  xxxl  10;  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  309,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTULAE  or  LE'NTOLAE,  a  place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  on  the  principal  highroad  leading  through 
that  country,  and  32  Roman  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Jovia.  {iL  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Iliero*.  p.  562; 
Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  5)  men- 
tions a  town  hirrovZov  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a  slip  for  AorovAor.  Some 
identify  the  place  with  the  modem  Bertzentze,  and 
others  with  Lettichang.  [L.  S.] 

LEO  FLUVIUS.  [Leontes.] 

LEON  (Afore  Hxpa.)  1.  A  point  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  now  Punta  di  Lionda.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4  j 
Hock,  A'reta,  vol.  i.  pp.  39 4. 4 1 3.)       [ E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Enboea,  S.  of  Erctria,  on 
the  «oAi-  o*t4.    (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  24.) 

3.  A  place  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  both  the  Athenians  and  Romans  landed 
when  they  were  going  to  attack  that  city.  (Thuc. 
vi.  97;  Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  [SrRACLSAE.] 

LEONICA.  [EmrrAHt.] 

LEONTES  (A«tfiro!  wordfiou  <Vf  >.\af),  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Berytus  and 
Sidon  (v.  15,  p.  137)  ;  consistently  with  which 
notice  Strabo  places  Leontopolis  between  the  same 
two  towns,  the  distance  between  which  ho  states  at 
400  stadia.  He  mentions  no  river  of  this  name, 
but  the  Tamyras  (<*  Tapvpat  woto^Ji),  the  grove  of 
Aesculapius,  and  Leontopolis,  which  would  doubtless 
correspond  with  the  Lion  river  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  error  of  Pliny  to  place  "  Leontos  oppi- 
dum"  between  *' Berytus"  and  "  Flumen  Lycos" 
(v.  20).    Now,  as  the' Tamyras  of  Strabo  is  clearly 
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identical  with  Nahr-ed-D&mur,  half  way  between 
Beyrut  and  Saida,  Lion's  town  and  river  should  be 
looked  for  sooth  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
only  stream  in  this  interral  is  Nakr-el-Atdy,  called 
also  in  its  upper  part  Nakr  Barik,  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  to  be  the  Bostrenus  Flavins.  [Bo- 
btrekus.]  This,  therefore,  Hannert  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  authority  for  identifying  with  the  Leontes. 
But  the  existence  of  the  LUAny—*  name  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  Leontes — between  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  conjecture  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leontes,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  anonymous  river  which  Strubo 
mentions  near  Tyre  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Ltt&ny  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re*,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  408 
—410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  similarity  of  names,  as  the  form 
Lconlot  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  A«W,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Arabic.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  translated  the  Semitic  name.  [See 
Cams  and  Lrcus.]  Besides  which  the  Litany 
does  not  retain  this  name  to  the  coast,  but  is  here 
called  Nakr-el-K&simfyeh,  the  CVmmeer  of  Maun- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48;  Reland,  Palautina,  pp.  290, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEONTPNI  (A«ovtuw  :  Eth.  Acovriror :  Ltn- 
tint).  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracuse 
and  Catana,  but  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  near  a  considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
Logo  di  Lentinu  The  name  of  Leontini  is  evidently 
an  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
than  the  city  itself ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  is  employed  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a  plural  adjective*),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
Ae<Wtop  or  Leontium.  (Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modern  form  of  the  name, 
Lentmi,  that  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
universal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
common  use  down  to  a  late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
founded  by  Chalcidic  colonists  from  Naxos,  in  the 
same  year  with  Catana,  and  six  years  after  the 
parent  city  of  Naxos,  b.g  730.  (Thuc  vL  3 ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  283 ;  Diod.  xii.  53,  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thucydides,  the  site  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  SicuU,  but  these  were  expelled,  and  the  city  be- 
came essentially  a  Greek  colony.  We  know  little  of 
its  early  history ;  but,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
sition and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  territory 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
E.  of  Sicily.  The  rapidity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  able,  in  its  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Kuboea  (Strab.  vL  p.  272  ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  tho  three  Chalcidic  cities,  Leon- 
tini, Naxos,  and  Catana,  from  the  earliest  period 
adopted  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  made  common 
cause  against  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  we  tind 
them  constantly  doing  in  later  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  but 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  of  the  name  of  Panaetius, 
w  ho  is  said  to  haVe  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  usurpation  is  referred  by  Eur 
sebius  to  the  43rd  Olympiad,  or  B.  c  608.  (Ariat- 
PoL  t.  10,  12;  Euseb.  Arm.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appears  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  a.  c.  498,  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  (Herod,  vii.  154): 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  succession 
under  the  authority  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse; as  we  find  that,  in  B.C.  476,  tbe  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  tbe  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naaos 
from  their  native  cities,  which  be  peopled  with  new 
colonists,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  shared  with  its  former  citizens. 
(Diod.  xi.  49.)  We  find  no  special  mention  of 
Leontini  in  the  revolutions  that  followed  tbe  death 
of  Hieron ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  regained  its 
independence  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybolns, 
B.  c.  466,  and  the  period  which  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini.  ms 
well  as  the  other  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily.  (D:<xi. 
xi.  72,  76.)  But  its  proximity  to  Syracuse  became 
the  source  of  fresh  troubles  to  Leontini.  In  b.  c, 
427  the  Leoutines  found  themselves  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  and, 
being  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  Syra- 
sans,  they  applied  for  support  not  only  to  their 
Chalcidic  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also,  who 
sent  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  under 
the  command  of  Laches  and  Cbaroeades.  (Thuc.  iiL 
86  ;  Diod.  xiL  53  )  The  operations  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Laches  and  his  successors  Pytbodorus 
and  Eurymedon  were,  however,  confined  to  tbe  part 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Messana  :  the 
Leon  tines  received  no  direct  support  from  them, 
but,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  some  years, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
Gela,  n.  c.  424,  which  for  a  time  secured  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thuc.  iv.  58, 
65.)  This,  however,  did  not  last  long:  the  Sy- 
racuaans  took  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions 
among  the  Leoutines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  they  adopted  the  oligarchy  and  richer  classes 
as  Syracusan  citizens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Utter  body  even  abandoned  their  own  city,  and  mi- 
prated  to  Syracuse ;  but  quickly  returned,  and  for  a 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  holding  it  out  against 
the  power  of  the  Syracusana.  But  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  again  applied,  were  unable  to  render 
them  any  effectual  assistance ;  tbey  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  B.C.  422,  and  Leontini  became  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
some  importance  as  a  fortress,  from  the  strength  of 
its  position.  (Thuc.  v.  4;  Diod.  xii.  54.) 

In  b.  c.  417  the  Leon  tine  exiles  are  mentioned  as 
joining  with  the  Segestans  in  urging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83;  Pint  A*»c 
12) ;  and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc  vi.  50.) 
But  tbe  failure  of  that  expedition  left  them  without 
any  hope  of  restoration  ;  and  Leontini  continued  in 
its  subordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  b.c.  406, 
when  the  Syracusans  allowed  the  unfortunate  Agri- 
gentines,  after  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  tbe 
Carthaginians,  to  establish  themselves  at  Leoniini 
The  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  next  year:  tbe  Leontino  exiles  of  Syracuse 
at  the  same  time  took  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  native  city,  and  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Dionyaius  with 
Hiinilco,  in  b.  c.  405,  expressly  stipulated  for  the 
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freedom  and  independence  of  LeontinL  (Diod.  xiii. 
89,  113,  114  ;  Xen.  Ilell  ii.  3.  §  5.)  This  con- 
dltion  was  not  long  observed  by  Dionysius,  who  no 
sooner  found  himself  free  from  the  fear  of  Carthage 
than  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Chalcidic  cities, 
and,  after  reducing  Catana  and  Naxos,  compelled 
the  Leontinea,  who  were  now  bereft  of  all  their  allies, 
to  surrender  their  city,  which  was  for  the  second 
time  deserted,  and  the  whole  people  transferred  to 
Syracuse,  B.  o.  403.  (Id.  xir.  14,  15.)  At  a  later 
period  of  bis  reign  (b,  c  396)  Dionysius  found  him- 
self compelled  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  mer- 
cenary troops,  by  giving  up  to  them  both  the  city 
and  the  fertile  territory  of  Leontini,  where  they  esta- 
blished themselves  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 


(Id 


r8.)  From  this  time  Leontini  is  repeatedly 


mentioned  in  connection  with  the  mil  troubles  .and 
revolutions  at  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it  seems  to 
hare  constantly  continued  in  intimate  relations; 
bat,  as  Strabo  observes,  always  shared  in  its  dis- 
asters, without  always  partaking  of  its  prospe- 
rity. (Strab.  vi.  p.  273.)  Thus,  the  Leontinea 
were  among  the  first  to  declare  against  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  open  their  gates  to  Dion  (Diod.  xvi. 
16;  Plut.  Dion.  39,  40).  Some  years  afterwards 
their  city  was  occupied  with  a  military  force  by 
Hketas,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  with  Ti- 
(76.  78,  82)  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Tictory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginians 
(8.  c  340)  that  he  was  able  to  expel  Hketas 
and  make  himself  master  of  Leontini.  {Ib.  82  ; 
Pint.  TimoL  32.)  That  city  was  not,  like  almost 
all  the  others  of  Sicily,  restored  on  this  occasion  to 
trrvdom  and  independence,  but  was  once  more  incor- 
porated in  the  Syracuaan  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
transferred  to  that  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  82.) 

At  a  later  period  the  Leon  tines  again  ficrure  as  an 
independent  state,  and,  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles 
with  the  Carthaginians,  on  several  occasions  took 
part  against  the  Syracusans.  (Diod.  xix.  110,  xx. 
32.)    When  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  278, 
they  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  or  despot  of  the  name 
of  Heracleidea,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his 
aubfuiasioa  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xxii.  8,  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  497.)   But  not  long  after  they  appear  to  have 
again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  Leon- 
tini was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  sovereignty 
was  secured  to  Hieroo,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.  c.  263. 
(Id.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)    This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Leontini 
again  figures  conspicuously  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Syracuse.    It  was  in  one  of  the  long 
streets  of  Leontini  that  Hieronymns 
sinated  by  Dinomenes,  B.  c  215  (Liv. 
xxiv.  7;  Polyb.  vii.  6)  ;  and  it  was  there  that, 
shortly  after,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  first  raised 
the  standard  of  open  war  against  liome.    Man. alius 
hastened  to  attack  the  city,  and  made  himself  master 
of  it  without  difficulty  ;  but  the  severities  exercised 
by  him  on  this  occasion  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
sVricusans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  rupture  with  Borne.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  29,  30,  39.)    Under  the  Roman  government 
Leontini  was  restored  to  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  town,  but  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a  state  of  decay.  Cicero  calls  it  "  misera  ciritas 
aiqae  i  nan  is"  (  Verr.  ii.  66);  and,  though  its  fertile 
territory  wxs  still  well  cultivated,  this  was  done  almost 
wholly  by  farmers  from  other  cities  of  Sicily,  par- 
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ticularly  from  Centuripa.  (Ib.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  very  declining  condition, 
and  though  the  name  is  still  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  273;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  16;  Plin.  Hi.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
iiL  4.  §  13.)  But  the  great  strength  of  its  position 
must  have  always  preserved  it  from  entire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modern  city  of  Lentini,  which 
preserves  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  a  poor 
place,  though  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
suffers  severely  from  malaria.  No  ruins  are  visibto 
on  the  site  ;  but  some  extensive  excavations  in  the 
rocky  side:,  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Laestrygoncs,  and  gravely  described  as  such  by 
Fazello.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  3.) 

The  situation  of  Leontini  is  well  described  by 
Polybius  :  it  stood  on  a  broken  hilb  divided  into  two 
separate  summits  by  an  intervening  valley  or  hollow ; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a  small 
.stream,  which  he  calls  the  Liases,  now  known  as 
the  Fiutne  Ruina,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Lentini,  a  little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii.  6.)  The 
two  summits  just  noticed,  being  bordered  by  pre- 
c  ipitoua  cliffs,  formed,  as  it  were,  two  natural  citadels 
or  fortresses;  it  was  evidently  one  of  these  which 
Thucydides  mentions  under  the  name  of  Phocbae, 
which  was  occupied  in  B.  c  422  by  the  Leontine 
exiles  who  returned  from  Syracuse.  (Thuc  v.  4.) 
Both  heights  seem  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  regarded  Leontini  as  an  important 
fortress  ;  and  we  find  them  alluded  to  as  "  the 
forts  "  (to  fpoipm)  of  LeonUnl  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
xxii.  6.)  Diodoras  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  44  The  New 
Town "  (J)  Kia  viMt,  xvi.  72) ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  its  locality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  Lake  (or  as  it 
is  commonly  cidled  the  Bwiere)  of  Lentini,  a  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
city.  It  produces  abundance  of  fi>h,  but  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  malaria  from 
which  the  city  now  suffers.  (D'Orville,  Sicula, 
p.  168 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  157, 158.) 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Leostibus  Campus,  is  celebrated 
by  many  ancient  authors.  According  to  a  tradition 
commonly  received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  grew 
wild,  and  where  it  was  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion (Diod.  iv.  24,  v.  2);  and  it  was  always  regarded 
as  the  most  productive  district  in  all  Sicily  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  Cicero  calls  it  "  campus  ille  Leon- 
tinus  nobilissimus  ac  feracusimns,"  *  uberrima 
Siciliae  pars,"  "caput  ret  frumeutariae;"  and  says 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
in  itself  a  sufficient  resource  against  scarcity.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  18,  44,  46,  pro  Scaur.  2,  PhiL  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celebrated,  which  was  known  also  by 
the  name  of  the  Laestbyqoxti  Campi  [Labstbt- 
oobes],  was  evidently  the  plain  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  which  Leontini  was  situated  to 
the  river  Symnethus,  now  known  as  the  Piano  di 
Catania.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  led  to  the  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  as  the 
abode  of  the  fabulous  Laestrygones. 

Leontini  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  Gorgias,  who  in  b.  c.  427  was  the 
head  of  the  deputation  sent  by  his  native  city  to 
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implore  the  intervention  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xii.  53; 
Plat.  Ilipp.  Maj.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIJf  OF  LEONTINI. 

LEO'NTIUM  (ti<6rrtw :  Eth.  Atorrfivios),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  was  originally  not  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  afterwards  became  so, 
succeeding  to  the  place  of  Rhypes.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned by  Polybiux,  and  its  position  is  uncertain. 
It  must,  however,  hare  been  an  inland  town,  and 
was  probably  between  Pharae  and  the  territory  ot 
Aegium,  since  we  find  that  the  Eleians  under  the 
Actolian  general  Enripidas,  after  marching  through 
the  territory  of  Pharae  as  far  as  that  of  Aeginm, 
retreated  to  Leontium.  Leake  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Selinus,  between  the  territory  of  Tri- 
taea  and  that  of  Aegium,  at  a  place  now  called  Ai 
A  ndhrea,  from  a  ruined  church  of  that  saint  near  the 
village  of  Guzumittra.  Calibrates,  the  partizan  of 
the  Romans  during  the  later  days  of  the  Achaean 
League,  was  a  native  of  Leontium.  (Pol.  ii.  41, 
v.  94,  xxvi.  I  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.) 

LEONTOPOLIS.  [NicEPHORitJM.] 

LEONTOPOLIS.  [Lkoxtes.] 

LEONTOPOLIS  (AfoVrw  *6\it,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  51 ;  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  802,  812  ;  A«oVr»,  Hicronym. 
ad  Jovian,  ii.  6;  Leon  ton  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  20. 
a.  17),  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  nome  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt.  It  stood  in  lat.  30°  6'  N.,  about 
three  geographical  miles  S.  of  Thmuis.  Strabo  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  either  this  nome,  or 
its  chief  town:  and  it  was  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  not 
among  the  sacred  animals  of  Aegypt :  but  that  it 
was  occasionally  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
temples,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodorus  (ii.  84). 
Trained  lions,  employed  in  the  chase  of  deers,  wolves, 
&c.,  are  found  in  the  hunting-pieces  delineated  upon 
the  walls  of  the  grottoes  at  Benihauan.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 6.)  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (b.  c.  180 — 145)  a  temple,  modelled 
after  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  by  the  exiled 
Jewish  priest  Onias.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xiii.  3. 
§  3  ;  Hieronym.  in  Daniel  ch.  xi.)  The  Hebrew 
colony,  which  was  attracted  by  the  establishment 
of  their  national  worship  at  Leontopolis,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  refugees  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Selencid  kings  in  Palestine,  flourished 
there  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Leontopolite  temple 
was  i  I,.m-i1,  amid  the  genera]  discouragement  of 
Judaism  by  that  emjieror.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  vii. 
10.  §  4.)  Antiquarians  arc  divided  as  to  the  real 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Leontopolis.  According  to 
D'Anville.  they  are  covered  by  a  mound  still  called 
Tel- Estate,  or  the  "Lions  Hill"  (Comp.  Cbam- 
pollion,  lEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  seq.).  Jomard,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  some  tumuli  near  the 
village  of  El-Mcngaleh  in  the  Delta,  represent  the 
ancient  Leontopolis.  And  this  supposition  agrees 
better  with  the  account  of  the  town  given  by  Xe- 
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nophon  of  Ephesus.  (Ephesiaca,  iv.  p.  280.  ed. 
Bipont.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPETYMNUS  (AfWn/fiyo*,  called  Lepcthym- 
nus  or  Lepethymus  by  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  39 ;  the  MSS. 
vary),  a  mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Lesbos,  near 
Methymna.  Plehn  states  (Lesbiac.  Lib.  p.  9)  that 
it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island :  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  modern 
surveys.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  Mont  S. 
Theodore.  The  sepulchre  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
Palamedes  are  alleged  to  have  been  here.  (Tietzes, 
Lt/cophr.  Cauandr.  1095;  Philostr.  Heroic,  p.  716. 
Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  iv.  13.  150,  also  16.  154.)  In 
Antigonus  of  Carystns  (c  17)  there  is  a  story  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  concerning 
a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  shrine  of  the  hero  Lepe- 
tymnns,  connected  with  the  same  mountain.  Here, 
also,  according  to  Tbeophrastus  (De  Sign.  Pluv.  et 
Vent.  p.  783,  ed.  Schneid.),  an  astronomer  called 
Matricetas  made  his  observations.        [J.  S.  H.] 

LEPINUS  MONS  is  the  name  given  by  Columella 
(x.  131),  the  only  author  in  whom  the  name  is 
found,  to  a  mountain  near  Signia  in  Latium,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  underfalls  or  offshoots  of  the  great 
of  the  Volscian  Apennines.  The  name  of 
Lepini  is  frequently  applied  by  modern  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  mountain  group 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  from  the 
Pontine  Marshes  [Latium]  ;  but  there  Is  no  ancient 
authority  for  this.  [E.  H.  B-] 

LEPIDOTON-POLIS  (Aerilmriv  ff  AtwioWir 
w6\ts,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  72),  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Panopolite  nome,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  about  four  geographical 
miles  N.  of  Chenoboscia.  Lat.  26°  2'  N.  This  was 
doubtless,  the  place  at  which  Herodotus  had  heard 
that  the  fish  lepidotut  was  caught  in  great  num- 
bers, and  even  received  divine  honours  (ii.  72  ; 
comp.  Minutoli,  p.  414  ;  Champollion,  I  Egypt? , 
vol.  i.  p.  248).  Lepidoton-Polis  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Osirian  worship,  for,  according 
to  the  legend,  Isis,  in  her  search  lor  the  limbs  of 
Osiris,  who  had  been  cut  into  pieces  by  Typhon. 
traversed  the  marshes  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus 
(Barii),  and  in  whatsoever  place  she  found  a  member, 
there  she  buried  it.  In  the  end  she  discovered  all 
the  limbs,  excepting  one,  which  had  been  devoured 
by  the  fishes  phagras  and  lepidotut.  No  remains  of 
Lcpidoton-Polis  have  been  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 
LEPO'NTII  (AirreVruM,  Strab.,  Ptol.),  an  Al- 
pine people,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  about  the  head  of  the  two  great 
lakes,  the  Logo  di  Como  and  I^ogo  Mnggior*. 
Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that  they  were  a  Rhaetian 
tribe  (iv.  p.  206),  and  adds  that,  like  many  others  of 
the  minor  Alpine  tribes,  they  had  at  one  time  spread 
further  into  Italy,  but  had  been  gradually  driven  back 
into  the  mountains.  (To.  p.  204.)  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  and  limits  of 
their  territory.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Rhine  took 
its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii  (Ii.  G.  iv.  10). 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  Uberi  (or  Viberi),  who  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  occupied  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone  (Plin.  iii.  20.  a.  24).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con- 
trary (iii.  1.  §  38),  places  them  'in  the  Cottian 
Alps  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  statements, 
Strabo  distinctly  connecting  them  with  the  Rhae- 
tians.  Their  name  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  the 
Alpine  nations  on  the  trophy  of  Augustus  (ap. 
Plin.  I.  c. ),  in  a  manner  quite  in  accordance  wirh 
the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Pliny;  and  on  the 
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i  we  may  safely  place  them  in  the  group  of  tho 
Alps,  of  which  the  Mont  St.  Gothanl  is  the  centre, 
and  from  which  tho  Hbone  and  the  Hhine,  as  well 
as  the  ftrwt  and  the  Ticino,  take  their  rise.  The 
name  of  Val  l*tvantina,  still  given  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  near  the  foot  of  the  St.  Gothard, 
b  very  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Le- 
pontii.  Their  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
wats  Oscela  or  Qscella,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Domo  d  Ossola ;  bat,  as  the  Lepontii  are 
erroneously  placed  by  him  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  town  meant  by  him 
b  the  Ocelum  of  Caesar  (now  Uxeau),  which  was 
really  situated  in  that  district.  [Ocelum.] 

The  name  of  Alpks  Lkpontiak,  or  Lepontian 
Al{««,  is  generally  given  by  modern  geographers  to 
the  part  of  this  chain  extending  from  Monte  Rom 
to  tb*  St.  Gothard ;  bat  there  is  no  ancient  autho- 
rity for  this  use  of  the  term.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEPREUM  (to  A«>p«ok,  Scyl.,  Strab.,  Polyb.; 
Actios,  Paus^  Arbtoph.  A  v.  149;  Mwpiov,  Ptol. 
iii.  1 6.  §  18:  Eth.  A«rp«£r»j),  the  chief  town  of 
Triphyba  in  Elis,  was  situated  in  the  southern  part 
rf  the  district,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from 
Saiiucum,  and  40  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344.)  Scylax  and  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  describe 
it  us  lying  upon  the  coast.  Triphylia  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cauconians,  whence 
Lepreum  is  called  by  Callimachns  (2fymn.  m  Jov. 
39)  KcurKsevcev  wroAltBpov.  The  Caucones  were 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Minyae,  who  took  posses, 
tioo  of  Lepreum.  (Herod,  it.  148.)  Subsequently, 
and  probably  soon  after  the  Messenian  wars,  Le- 
preum and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Eleians,  who  governed  thetn  as  subject 
piaens.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  The  Triphylian 
cities,  however,  always  bore  this  yoke  with  impa- 
tience ;  and  Lepreum  took  the  lead  in  their  frequent 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  Eleian  supremacy.  The 
greater  importance  of  Lepreum  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  tho  only  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
which  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars.  (Herod,  ix. 
28.)  In  b.  c  421  Lepreum,  supported  by  Sparta, 
molted  fnm  Elb  (Thuc.  v.  31);  and  at  last,  in 
44)0.  the  Eleians,  by  their  treaty  with  Sparta,  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  authority  over  Lepreum 
in  i  the  other  Triphyliau  towns.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2. 
§  25.)  When  the  Spartan  power  had  been  broken 
bj  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  (h.  c.  371),  the  Spartans 
endeavoured  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  Le- 
preum and  the  other  Triphylian  towns ;  but  the 
litter  protected  themselves  by  becoming  members  of 
tJie  Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently 
fcumled  by  Epaminondas.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §2, 
wq.)  Hence  Lepreum  is  called  an  Arcadian  town 
bj  Scylax  and  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  erroneously 
spraks  both  of  a  Leprion  in  Elb  (iv.  5.  s.  6),  and  of 
a  l^preoti  in  Arcadia  (iv.  5.  s.  10).  Pausunias  also 
ttiit*  that  the  Lcprcatae  in  his  time  claimed  to  be 
Arcadians;  but  he  observes  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jects of  the  Eleians  from  ancient  times, — that  as 
many  of  them  as  had  been  victors  in  the  public 
»a:n*»  were  proclaimed  as  Eleians  from  Leprous, — 
and  that  Aristophanes  describes  Leprous  as  a  city  of 
the  Eleians.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  3.)  After  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Eleians  again  reduced  the  Tr 
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cities,  which  therefore  were  obliged  to  join  the  Ae- 
tnlian  league  along  with  the  Eleians.  But  when 
)"hilip,  in  hb  war  with  the  Aotolians,  marched  into 
Triphylia,  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum  rose  against 
the  Eleian  garrison  in  their  town,  and  declared  in 
VOL.  ti. 
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favour  of  Philip,  who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
place.  (Polyb.  iv.  77,  79,  80.)  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
I  sanias  the  only  monument  in  Lepreum  was  a  temple 
of  Demetcr,  built  of  brick.  In  tho  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a  fountain  named  Arene.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6.) 
The  territory  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  fertile.  (Xa>po 
tifSaluMy,  Strab.  viti.  p.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Lepreum  are  situated  upon  a  bill, 
near  the  modern  village  of  Strovitzi.  These  rains 
show  that  Lepreum  was  a  town  of  some  size.  A 
plan  of  them  b  given  by  the  French  Commission, 
which  b  copied  in  the  work  of  Curtiux.  They  were 
first  described  by  DodwelL  It  takes  half  an  hour  to 
ascend  from  the  first  traces  of  the  walls  to  the  ucro- 
polb,  which  b  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway.  "  Tho 
towers  are  square;  one  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and 
contains  a  small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A  trans- 
verse wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  acropolis, 
by  which  means  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  foundation  of  thb  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  remain.  Three  different  periods  of 
architecture  are  evident  in  thb  fortress.  The  walb 
are  composed  of  polygons:  some  of  the  towers  con- 
sist of  irregular,  and  others  of  rectangubr  quadri- 
bterab.  The  ruins  extend  far  below  the  acropolis, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a  flat  de- 
tached knoll."  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  Bob- 
laye,  Recherche*,  <fc.  p.  135;  Curtius,  Pehpon- 
nesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

LE'PSIA  (Lipto),  a  small  bland  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Leros,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Caria.  It  b  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author 
except  Pliny  (H.  X.  v.  34).  [L.  S.] 

LEPTE  (A«*Tt*ri)  tucpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5  ;  Pirn.  vi.  29 
s.  34),  the  modern  Rai-et-Avf,  in  lat  23°  N-,  was 
a  headland  of  Upper  Egypt,  upon  the  confines  of 
Aethiopia,  which  projected  into  the  Bed  Sea  at  Sinus 
Immune! us  {Foul  Bat/).  It  formed  the  extremity 
of  a  volcanic  range  of  rocks  abounding  in  mines  of 
gold,  copper  and  topaz.  [W.  B.  D.j 

LEPTIS,  a  town  of  Hbpania  Bactica,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Btll.  Alex.  57,  where  the  word  b  perhaps 
only  a  false  reading  for  La  eta,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anas.  [P.  S.] 

LEPTIS*  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62;  Caes.  B.C.  ii.  38; 
Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  6,  7,  9,  62  ;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Plin. 
v.  4.  s.  3),  also  called  by  Utcr  writers,  LEPTIS 
MI  NOB  or  PARVA  (Ae>T«  ij  /ibepo,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  10;  Leptiminus  or  Lcpte  Minus,  I  tin.  Ant.  p.  58; 
Tab.  rait.}  Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  5  v.  5  :  Eth  Lcptitani: 
I^emta,  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  just 
within  the  SE.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ncapolitanus, 
18  M.P.  SE.  of  Hadrumetum,  and  33  M.P.  NE.  of 
Thysdrus,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  tho 
Phoenician  colonics  on  that  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  epithet  Parva,  which  b  merely  used  by  lalo 
writers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  more  important 
city  of  Lbitis  Maoka.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyro 
(Sail.  Jug.  19 ;  Plin.  /.  c),  and,  under  tho  Car- 
thaginians, it  was  the  most  important  place  in  the 
wealthy  district  of  Emporiak,  and  its  wealth  was 
such  that  it  paid  to  Carthage  the  daily  tribute  of 
a  Eubac  talent  (Liv.  I  c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  libera  civitat,  at  least  in  Pliny's  time  : 
ether  it  became  a  colony  afterwards  depends  on 
the  question,  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Lkptis  belong  to  this  city  or  to  Leptb  Magna. 


*  Derived 
a  naval  station. 
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1U2  LEPTIS  MAGNA. 

[Sec  below,  under  Leptis  Magxa.]  Its  ruins, 
though  interesting,  are  of  no  great  extent  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  109  ;   Barth,  Wandertmgen,  $c.  p. 

161.)  [PS] 

LEPTIS  MAGNA  (*  Aeirm  M«7«fAn,  Aeim- 
fiiyya,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  21  ;  alao  AiVru,  simply; 
aft.  N<a*oAts;  Leptimagucnsis  Civitas,  Cod.  Ju$i. 
i.  27.  2  :  £iA.  and  Adj.  AfwriTovo'i,  Lcptitanus  : 
Z,?Oc/<i,  large  Rti.),  tlio  chief  of  the  three  cities 
which  formed  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
tatween  the  Syrtes  (Rcgio  Sjrtics,  aft  Tripoli- 
tana),  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  other  two 
being  Oea  and  Sab  rata.  Leftis  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  coast,  having 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians  (Sail.  Jug.  19,  78); 
and  its  site  was  one  of  the  most  favourable  that  can 
be  imagined  for  a  city  of  the  first  class.  It  stood  at 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  which  are  thus 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
cover  tho  shore  where  no  such  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  terraces  of  the  Cyrenaic  coast  ;  and  its 
great  beauty  and  fertility  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  and  modern  writers.  (Ammian. 
Mair.  xxviii.  6  ;  Delia  Cell*  ;  Beechy;  Barth,  &c.) 
Each  of  these  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
generally  very  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
but  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a  river,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cttsvrs,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
further  to  the  wot,  upon  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontory  Hermaeum 
(Ras-al  Ashan),  W.  of  the  city,  to  the  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  ruins  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  which  a  great  portion  is  buried  under  the  sand 
which  has  drifted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  cm  I*  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruins  of  three  different  cities. 

(1.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
in  its  ruins  the  characteristics  of  an  "■ 


settlement ;  and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  bears 
a  striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
formed  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  tho  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  serving  as  sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious  vaulted  cham- 
bers, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  docks  for 
ships  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a  last 
resource,  in  case  the  citadel  should  he  taken  by  an 
enemy.  These  structures  are  of  a  harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city  ;  the  latter  being  of 
a  liijht  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a  glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  tho 
sea.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  453,  G.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
by  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  and,  in  a  depression  of  the  ground 
between  the  outmost  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  canal,  connecting  the  harbour  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  the  roadstead  W.  of  tho 
city.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  much  lower,  less  projecting, 
and  more  rounded  promontory,  which  could  not  have 
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been  left  out  of  the  system  of  external  works,  al- 
though no  part  of  tho  city  was  built  upon  it  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  here,  besides  the  quays  along  the 
river  side,  and  vaults  iu  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a  remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
Live  been  a  fort  Its  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work  ;  but  it  pn>- 
bably  stood  on  foundations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  tho 
ruins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls 
which  surmount  the  sea-defences  already  described. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side;  but,  through 
not  permitting  a  free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quantities  with 
every  tide,  these  moles  have  been  the  chief  cause  nf 
the  destruction,  first  of  the  port,  and  afterwards  of 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Statlkmtut,  which  describes  Le]>- 
tis  as  having  no  harbour  (oAI/ucpos).  The  harbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  by  Septimius  Scvcrus,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a  quay  of  Roman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
though  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (woA.15)  thus  described  became 
gradually,  like  Ute  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  the  citadel 
of  a  much  more  extensive  New  City  (NcctwoAjt), 
which  grew  up  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.    This  New  Cm,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  Phoenician 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  was  hence  called  Nbapolis,  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [com p.  Carthago,  Vol.  I.  p.  529.  §  i.J, 
to  the  disuse  of  the  old  name,  Leftis,  which  wan 
never  entirely  lost,  and  which  became  the  prevailing 
name  in  the  later  times  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
the  name  which  the  ruins  still  retain  (Leotfa). 
Under  the  early  emperors  both  names  are  found 
almost  indifferently;  but  with  a  slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neafolis,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  Leptit,  with  the  epithet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Lkitis  Pabva,  pre- 
vailed at  last  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confusion 
with  Neafolis  in  Zeugitana.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835, 
NfdwoAts,  V  kb!  Afjmv  koKowtw.  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  §  5,  has  Leptis  only,  with  the  epithet  altera  : 
Pliny,  v.  4.  s.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolis  different 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  other 
Leptis  as  Istplis  altera,  quae  C"<pion<inatur  magna; 
Ptolemy,  iv.  3.  §  13,  has  NerfxoAu  ^  <roi  Amu 
fitydXti:  J  tin.  AnL  p.  63,  and  Tab.  PettL  Lepti 
Magna  Colonia;  Scyl.  pp.  1 1 1, 1 12, 1 13,  Gronov.  N«o 
IloAtr ;  Stadiagm.  p.  435,  Aewrw,  vulg.  Atwrift, 
the  coins  all  have  the  name  Leptis  simply,  with  the 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  Colojua 
Victrix  Juua  ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  these  coins 
Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  130, 131 ;  Rascbc,  «.r.)  We  1 
from  Sal  lust  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Lepti-* 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a  sharing  of  the  rtm- 
nubium,  and  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  of 
tho  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  {Jug.  78).  In  fact. 
Leptis,  like  tho  neighbouring  Tripoly,  which,  with 
a  vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  tho  great  emporium  for  the  trade  with  thr 
Garamantcs  and  Pliaxania  and  the  eastern  part  of 
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Libya.  But  the  remains  of  the  New  City 
to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  and  especially  to  the  reign  of  Septi- 
Severus,  who  restored  and  beautified  this  his 
native  city.  (Spart  Sev.  1 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Ep.  20.) 
It  had  already  before  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Romans,  whose  cause  it  espoused 
in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jag.  77—79 :  as  to 
its  later  condition  sec  Tac.  llist.  iv.  50) ;  and  if,  as 
Eckhcl  inclines  to  believe,  the  coins  with  the  epi- 
graph col.  vie.  ivu  lep.  belong  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  Leptis  Magna,  it  must  have  been  made 
a  colony  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  empire.  It  was 
still  a  flourishing  and  populous  fortified  city  in  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  as- 
sault of  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  the  Auuusiaxi  (Am- 
xxviii.  6);  and  it  never  recovered  from  the 


3.  Justinian  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a  portion  of 
it  with  a  new  wall;  but  the  city  itself  was  already 
too  far  buried  in  the  sand  to  be  restored;  and,  as 
Ur  as  we  can  make  out,  the  little  that  Justinian 
attempted  seems  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  en- 
clinmre  of  a  suburb,  or  old  Libyan  camp,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  E.  of  the  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
which  the  city  itself  had  stood.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
vL  4 :  com  p.  Barth.)  Its  ruin  was  completed 
during  the  Arab  conquest  (Leo,  A/r.  p.  435); 
and.  though  we  find  it,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Beat 
of  populous  Arab  camps,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  use  of  the  splendid  site,  which  is  now 
spied  by  the  insignificant  village  of  Leg&tah, 
•1  the  hamlet  of  El- Hush,  which  consists  of  only 
houses.  (For  particulars  of  the  ruins,  see 
a.  Proceedings  of  the.  Association,  dx.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66.  Lond.  1810;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio,  <fc 
p.  40 :  Beechey,  Proceedings,  dv.  chap.  vi.  pp.  50, 
foil;  Russell's  Bar  ban/;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  dx. 
ii   :k>5— 315.)  [P.S.] 
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LIBERA  and  LERON.    Strabo  (p.  185)  says : 
"  After  the  Slocchades  are  Planasia  and  Lcron 
TtXavaaia,  koX  Ay  par),  which  are  inhabited  ; 
and  in  Leron  there  is  also  a  Lcroum  of  Leron,  and 


is  in  front  of  Antipolis."  (Antibes.)  Pliny 
(iu,  5)  has  "  Lcro,  et  Lerina  adversus  Antipolim." 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  21)  places  Leronc  (Aijpwvn) 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Lerina  once  had  a 
tfTwn  named  Vergoanum  (Plinv).  The  Maritime 
hiiu  place*  "Lcro  et  Lerinas' insulae"  11  M.  P. 
from  Antipolis. 

These  two  islands  are  the  Lfrins,  off  the  coast  of 
the  French  department  of  Var.  Strabos  Planasia 
is  supposed  to  be  Lerina,  because  it  is  flat;  Ixron 
be  the  larger  island,  called  Sainte  Mar- 
•itr ;  and  D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  mo- 
dedicated  to  Sainte  Marguerite  took  the 
j.!*cr  of  the  I>?roum  of  Lcro,  which  is  mentioned  by 
The  position  of  these  two  small  islands  is 


LERNA. 

fixed  more  accurately  by  the 
geographers.  Lerina,  from  which  the  modern  name 
Lrrins  comes,  is  very  small ;  it  is  called  St.  Honorat, 
from  a  bishop  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
also  a  saint.  [G.L.] 

LERNA  or  LERNE  (Atpva,  A«'okij),  the  name 
of  a  marshy  district  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Argive  plain,  near  the  sea,  and  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  Hercules  slew  the  many-headed 
Hydra,  or  water-snake.  [Seei>ic<.  of  Biogr.  Vol.  II. 
p.  394.]  In  this  part  of  the  plain,  there  is  a 
number  of  copious  springs,  which  overflow  the  district 
and  turn  it  into  a  marsh;  and  there  can  belittle 
doubt  tliat  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra,  is 
to  he  understood  of  a  successful  attempt  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  Argive  plain  to  bring  its  marshy 
extremity  into  cultivation,  by  draining  its  sources 
and  embanking  its  streams.  The  name  of  Lerna  is 
usually  given  to  the  whole  district  (Paus.  ii.  15.  §  5, 
ii.  24.  §  3,  ii.  36.  §  6,  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Cleom. 
15),  but  other  writers  apply  it  more  particularly  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The 
district  was  thoroughly  drained  in  antiquity,  and 
covered  With  sacred  buildings,  of  which  Puusanias 
has  left  us  an  account  (ii.  36,  37).  A  road  led 
from  Argus  to  Lerna,  and  the  distance  from  the  gate 
of  the  city  to  the  sea-coast  of  Lerna  was  40  stadia. 
Above  Lerna  is  the  Mountain  Ponti.nl  s  (riojru'oi), 
which  according  to  Pausanias  absorbs  the  rain 
water,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  running  off.  On 
its  summit,  on  which  there  are  now  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  Pausanias  saw  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Athena  Saitis,  and  the, foundations  of  the 
house  of  Hippomcdon,  one  of  the  ^even  Argive  chiefs 
who  marched  against  Thebw.  (Atpvcua  i'  oiW 
rdftad'  'IrwouiSwv  ava£,  Eurjy.  Phoen.  126.) 
The  grove  of  Lerna,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  plane  trees,  extended  from  Mount  Pontinus 
to  the  sea,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river 
called  Pontinus,  and  on  the  other  by  a  river  named 
Amymone.  The  grove  of  Lerna  contained  two 
temples,  in  one  of  which  Dcmeter  Prosymna  and 
Dionysus  were  worshipped,  and  in  the  other  Dionysus 
Saotes.  In  this  grove  a  festival,  called  the  Lernaea, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Alcyonian  pool  (y  'AKitvovla  Kluyy),  through 
which  the  Argives  say  that  Dionysus  descended  into 
Hades  in  order  to  recover  Scmele.  The  Alcyonian 
pool  was  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  emperor 
Nero  in  vain  attempted  to  reach  its  bottom  with  a 
sounding  line  of  several  fathoms  in  length.  The 
circumference  of  the  pool  is  estimated  by  Pausanias 
as  only  one-third  of  a  stadium:  its  margin  wan 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  Pausanias  was  told 
that,  though  the  hike  appeared  so  still  and  quiet, 
yet,  if  any  one  attempted  to  swim  over  it,  he  was 
dragged  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  Prosymnus  is 
said  to  have  pointed  out  to  Dionysus  the  entrance  in 
the  lower  world.  A  nocturnal  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  legend ;  expiatory  rites  were  per- 
formed by  the  side  of  the  pool,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  impurities  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  pool, 
the  proverb  arose  of  a  Lerna  of  ills.  (Aiprn  kojcwv  j 
sec  Preller,  Demeter,  p.  212.) 

The  river  Pontinus  issues  from  three  sources  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  joins  the  sea  north  of  some 
mills,  after  a  course  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  Amymnno  is  formed  by  seven  or  eight  copious 
j  sources,  which  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  and 
I  which  are  evidently  the  subterraneous  outlet  of  one  of 
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the  katavofhra  of  the  Arcadian  vallies.  The  river 
soon  after  enters  a  small  lake,  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  a  great 
variety  of  aquatic  plants;  and  it  then  form*  a  marsh 
extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  and  the  water  is  diverted  into  a  small  stream 
which  tarns  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evidently  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
Pausanias;  for  although  ho  does  not  say  that  it  is 
formed  by  tho  river  Amymone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  lake  answers  exactly  to  tho 
description  of  Pausanias,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger;  and  the  tale  of  its  being  unfathomable  is 
still  related  by  the  millers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Patisauias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  this  lake  the 
Alcyoiiiau  pool;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Leruaeati ;  ami  tho  river  Amymone,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lcrna.  The  fountain  of 
Atnphiaraus  can  no  longer  be  identified,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
station  of  the  hydra  was  under  a  palm-tree  at  tho 
source  of  the  Amymone ;  and  tho  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snako  may  perhaps  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  numerous  sources  of  this  river. 
Amymone  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon; 
and  the  river  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drew  out 
of  the  rock  tho  trident  of  the  god.  (Uygin.  Fab. 
169.)  Hence  Kuripides  (Phoen.  188)  speaks  of 
HootiHe/via  'A/xvfiuvux  Sierra.  (Comp.  Propcrt.  ii. 
26,  47;  Or.  M<1.  ii.  240.) 

(Dodwell,  CUwical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;  Leake, 
Morra,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  seq;  Bnblayc,  Jicchaxhe*, 
tfc.  p.  47;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194; 
lloss,  four*  im  Pdopormts^.  150;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponmznt,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  seq.) 

LKKOS  (A«'f>ot :  Kth.  Aipiot :  Lerot),  a  small 
island  of  tho  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  tho  scattered 
islands  called  Sporades.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
Sinus  lassius,  on  the  north  of  Calymna,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lepsia,  at  a  distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Cos  and  350  from  Myndns.  (Staduum.  Afar.  Magni, 
§§  246,  250,  252.)  According  to  a  statement  of 
Annxiinenesof  LampsactiH,  I^eros  was, like Icaros, colo- 
niM-d  by  Milesians.  (Strab.  xiv.,p.  635.)  Thiawaspro- 
bably  dune  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  I  locatacus ; 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  tho  revolt  of  the  Ionian* 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  erect  a 
fortress  in  tho  island,  and  make  it  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  if  they  should  be  driven  from 
Miletus.  (Herod,  v.  125  ;  comp.  Thncyd.  viii.  27.) 
IMore  its  occupation  by  the  Milesians,  it  was  pro- 
bably inhabited  by  Dorians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lmw  wore  notorious  in  antiquity  for  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Phocylides  sang  of  them :  — 

Aipioi  tcaxol,  oi>x  6  fiiv,  ts  i'  00, 

IlaWej,         TlpOKKdouf  ku.1  TlpoKXtris  Atpios. 

(Strab.  x.  p.  487,  &c.)  The  town  of  Leros  was 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
south  tide  of  the  bay,  and  on  tho  slope  of  a  hill;  in 
th.s  locality,  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  a  town  have 
been  discovered  by  Ross.  (Iteisen  auf  d.  Grkch. 
1  rutin,  ii.  p.  1 1 9.)  The  plan  of  Hccataeus  to  fortify 
I<eros  doc»  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Leros  never  was  an  independent  community,  but  was 
governed  by  Miletus,  as  we  mu*t  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  continued  to 
inhabit  the  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Leros  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Partbcnos, 
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In  which,  according  to  mythology,  the  sisters  of 
Melcager  were  transformed  into  guinea  fowls  (ue- 
htaypiSu]  Anton.  Lib.  2;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  viii.  533, 
&c),  whence  these  bird*  were  always  kept  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  655.) 
In  a  valley,  about  ten  minutes' walk  from  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  Pariheni,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church,  evidently  built  upon  «wne 
ancient  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  "f 
the  templeof  Artemis Parthenos.  "This small  island," 
says  Ross,  "  though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbour*,  is 
nevertheless  scorned  by  its  neighbours,  who  charcc 
its  inliabitants  with  niggardliness "  (Ic.  p.  122  ; 
comp.  Bockh,  Corp.  Jnscript.  n.  2263 ;  Ross, 
Itucript.  ined.  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.] 

LESBOS  (Awtfoj:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Atrttot, 
At<T$ix6t,  AtaSi<u(6s,  Lcsbins,  Lexbicus,  Les- 
biacus  :  fan.  A«r6is,  AtoStds,  Lesbis,  Lesbias:  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Mitylcne,  from  its 
principal  city  :  Geng.  Rav.  v.  21 :  Suidas.  *.  r.  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  686 ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ix.  129,  Od.  iii. 
170  :  hence  it  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Mitylm  or  Metelino,  and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or 
,  MttkUu-Adcuti.)  Like  several  other  islands  of  tho 
I  Aegaan,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others 
to  have  had  various  other  names,  Issa,  Himerte, 
Lasia,  Pelasgia,  Aegira.  Acthiope,  and  Macaria. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  160,  t.  p.  128 ;  Pun.  v.  31  (39);  Diod. 
iii.  55,  v.  81.) 

Lesbos  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Myaia,  exactly 
opposite  tho  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttiunl. 
Its  northern  part  is  scjwrated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assos  [Assos]  by  a  channel  about  7  miles  broud ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  the  islands  of  Arginusae  [AnorNCSAK]  is  about 
I  the  tame.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  former 
strait  at  60  stadia,  and  Pliny  at  7  miles :  for  the 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  617,  and  Xcn. 
Utll.  i.  6.  §§15— 28.  The  island  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pliny  states  the 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1 100  stadia. 
According  to  Choiseul-Gouiher,  tho  latter  estimate 
is  rather  too  great  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
the  seventh  rank  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea- 

In  shape  Lesbos  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
triangle,  the  Bides  of  which  f:ice  respectively  tho 
MV.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.    The  northern  point  is 
the  promontory  of  Argennum,  tho  western  is  that  of 
Sigrium  (still  called  Cape  Sigri),  the  south- easU-rn 
is  that  of  Malca  (now  called  ZcitotmBouroun  or  Cape 
St.  Mary).    But  though  this  description  of  the 
island  as  triangular  is  generally  correct,  it  must  be. 
noticed  that  it  is  penetrated  far  into  the  intern*  by 
two  gulfs,  or  $ea~locht  as  they  may  pruperlv  be 
called,  on  the  south-western  side.    One  of  these  U 
Port  IJuto  or  Port  Olivier,  "  one  of  tho  best  har- 
bours of  the  Archipelago,"  opening  from  the  srei 
about  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Mulea,  and 
extending  about  8  miles  inland  among  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Port  us  Hieracus  ;  since  Pliny  mention*  a 
Lesbian  city  called  Hiera,  which  was  extinct  before 
his  time.    The  other  arm  of  the  sea,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  about  half-way  between  the  former 
and  Cape  Sigrium.    It  is  tho  "beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  Catoni"  and  ancient  lv 
called  Euripus  Pyrrhaeus.    From  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  entrance,  it  is  loss  adapted  for  the 
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purposes  of  a  harbour.  Its  ichthyology  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  remarkable.  (Hist,  Animal. 
v.  10.  §  2,  v.  13.  §  10,  viii.  20.  $  15,  ix.  25. 

§8.) 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Ordymnns  in  the  W.,  Olym- 
pu»  in  the  S.,  and  Lepethymnus  in  the  N.  Their  ele- 
vations, as  marked  in  the  English  Admiralty  Charts, 
are  respectively,  1780,  3080,  and  2750  feet.  The 
excellent  climate  and  fine  air  of  Lesbos  are  celebrated 
by  Wudorua  Siculus  (v.  82),  and  it  is  still  reputed 
to  be  the  most  healthy  island  in  the  Archipelago. 
(Pordy's  Sailing  Directory,  p.  154.)  Tacitus  (Ann. 
vL  3)  calls  it  14  insula  nobilis  et  amoeoa."  Agates 
vere  found  there  (Plin.  xxxvii.  54),  and  its  quarries 
produced  variegated  marble  (xxzvL  5).  The  whole- 
some Lesbian  wines  ("  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii," 
H«r.  Carm.  i.  17,  21)  were  famous  in  the  ancient 
world ;  but  of  this  a  more  particular  account  is 
pven  under  Metuymxa.  The  trade  of  the  island 
was  active  and  considerable;  but  here  again  we 
must  refer  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  chief  city 
jIytilexk.  At  the  present  day  the  figs  of  Lesbos 
are  celebrated ;  but  its  chief  exports  are  oil  and 
fall-nuts.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816, 
at  25,000  Greeks  and  5000  Turks. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
were  Pelasgians :  and  Xanthus  was  their  legendary 
knier.  Next  came  Ionians  and  others,  under  Ma- 
careus,  who  is  said  by  Diodorus  (v.  80)  to  have 
Introduced  written  laws  two  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Last  were  the  Aeolian  settlers,  under 
tlie  leadership  of  Lesbus,  who  appears  in  Strabo 
ondcr  the  name  Gratis,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
married  Methymna,  the  daughter  of  Macareus. 
MjUlcae  was  the  elder  daughter.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  early  history  of  Lesbos  is  identical  with 
'J  At  of  the  Aeolian*.  Strabo  regards  it  as  their 
central  scat  (<rx«e<w  fiirrp6woXis,  xiii.  pp.  61C, 
Siz).  In  mercantile  enterprise,  in  resistance  to  the 
Persians,  and  in  intellectual  eminence,  the  insular 
Aeolians  seem  to  have  been  favourably  contrasted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  That  which 
Horace  calls  "  Aeolium  carmcu "  and  44  Aeoliae 
fides"  (Carm.  ii.  13.  24,  iii.  30.  13)  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Lesbos :  and  Niebuhr's  expression 
regarding  this  bland  is,  that  it  was  "  the  pearl  of 
tie  Aeolian  race.*'  (Lecture*  on  Ancient  Ethnology 
amd  Orography,  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Lesion  was  not,  like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  such  as  Cos,  Chios  and  Samoa,  the 
territory  of  one  city.  We  read  of  six  Aeolian  cities 
i3  Lesbos,  each  of  which  had  originally  separate 
(■^sessions  and  an  independent  government,  and 
which  were  situated  in  the  following  geographical 
order.  Meti  max  a  (now  Molivo)  was  on  the  north, 
airama  immediately  opposite  Aasos,  from  which  it 
wae  separated  by  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
resits.  Somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
Ajosba,  which,  however,  was  incorporated  in  the 
Uechyraitaean  territory  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(L  151 ).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
wan  AvsnssA  and  Ekessits.  The  former  was  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sigrium,  and  was  situated 
oq  a  ■mall  island,  which  in  Pliny's  time  (ii.  91)  was 
t>«aected  with  I^eabos  itself.  The  latter  was  on  the 
tooth  of  the  promontory,  and  is  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Eristi,  a  modern  village,  near  which 
rains  have  been  found.  At  the  head  of  Port  Caloni 
w  Ptkkha,  which  in  Strabo's  time  had  been  swal- 
lowed uj»  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  suburb. 
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(Strab.  xiii.  p.  618  ;  see  Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of 
Pera  is  still  attached  to  this  district  according  to 
Poeocke.  On  the  eastern  shore,  facing  the  main- 
land,  was  Mytilese.  Ik-side*  these  places,  wc 
must  mention  the  following  :  —  Hikra,  doubtless  at 
the  head  of  Port  Olivier,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  his  day;  Agamede,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrrlia;  Nape,  in  the  plain  of 
Methymna ;  Aegikus,  between  Methymna  and 
Mytilene ;  and  Pouum,  a  site  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  B.  Most  of  these  places  are  noticed  move 
particularly  under  their  respective  names.  All  *>t' 
them  decayed,  and  became  unimportant,  in  compa- 
rison with  Methymna  and  Mytilene,  which  were  si- 
tuated on  good  harbours  opposite  the  mainland,  and 
convenient  for  the  coasting- trade.  The  annals  of 
Lesbos  are  so  entirely  made  up  of  events  affecting 
those  two  cities,  especially  the  latter,  that  we  must, 
refer  to  them  for  what  does  not  bear  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  island. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Lesbos  is  mentioned 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (//.  xxiv.  544,  Od.  iv. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  were  populous  and 
nourishing  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  also 
very  large  possessions  on  the  opposite  coast.  Lesbos 
was  not  included  in  the  conquests  of  Croesus. 
(Herod,  i.  27.)  The  severe  defeat  of  the  Lesbians 
by  the  Samians  under  Pohcrateg  (iii.  3d)  sectnt 
only  to  have  been  a  temp. miry  disaster.  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (i.  151)  that  at  first  they  had  nothing 
to  fear,  when  Cyrus  conquered  the  "territories  of 
Croesus  on  the  mainland:  but  afterwards,  with  other 
islanders,  they  seem  to  have  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Harpagus  (i.  169).  The  situation  of  this  island  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  was  so  critical,  that  its 
fortunes  were  seriously  affected  in  every  phase  of 
the  long  conflict,  from  this  jierjod  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalridas  and  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras 
(Herod,  vi.  5,  8),  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  this  part  of  its  history  is  the  consequent 
hunting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chios  and  Tenedos,  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  31 ; 
Aescb.  Pert.  881).  After  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Myeale  they  boldly  identified  themselves  with  the 
Greek  cause.  At  first  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest:  but  before  long  they 
came  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  position  of  Lesbos  was  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  other  islands:  for,  like 
Corcyra  and  Chios,  it  was  not  required  to  furnish  a 
money-tribute,  but  only  a  naval  contingent  (Thuc. 
ii.  9).  But  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mytilene  was 
induced  to  intrigue  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  great  revolt  from  Athens.  The 
events  which  fill  so  large  a  portion  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides  —  the  speech  of  Cleon,  the  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  Lesbians  from  entire  massacre 
by  the  sending  of  a  second  ship  to  overtake  the  first  — 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  island.  The  lands  of 
Lesbos  were  divided  among  Athenian  citizens  («An- 
povxot),  many  of  whom,  however,  according  to 
Boeckh,  returned  to  Athens,  the  rest  remaining  as  a 
garrison.  Methymna  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  was  exempted  from  the  punishment  After  the 
Sicilian  exjedition,  the  Lesbians  again  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  At bcu>;  but  the  result  was  uuini- 
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portant  (Thncyd.  viii.  5,  22,  23,  32,  100).  It  was 
near  the  coast  of  this  island  that  the  List  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  during  the  war  was  won, 
that  of  Conon  over  Callicratidas  at  Arginusac.  On 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  force  by  Lysander 
at  Aegospotami,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Sparta ; 
but  it  was  recovered  for  a  time  by  Thrasybulus 
(Xen.  Htll.  iv.  8.  §§  28—30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  it  was  declared  independent.  From  this 
time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  fluctuations  of  the 
history  of  Lesbos  in  the  midst  of  the  varying  influ- 
ences of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  Alexander  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Lesbians.  Memnon  the  Rhodian 
took  Mytilcne  and  fortified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
terwards Hegelochns  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (For  the 
history  of  these  transactions  see  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt,  lliti.  Alex.  iv.  5.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Perseus,  Labeo  destroyed  Antissa  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inha- 
bitants with  those  of  Met hymna  (Liv.xlv.  31.  Hence 
perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  Pliny's  remark, 
I.  c).  In  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Mytilcne 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  delivering 
up  M\  Aquillius  (Veil.  Pat  ii  18;  Appian,  Mithr. 
21).  It  was  also  the  last  city  which  held  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Minncius 
Thermus,— an  occasion  on  which  Julius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a  civic  crown  by 
taring  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Liv.  Epit.  89;  Suet. 
Cats.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  Rull.  ii.  16).  Pompey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theophanes  to  make  My- 
tilcne a  free  city  (Veil.  Pat,  L  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617).  aud  he  left  there  his  wife  and  son  during  the 
campaign  which  ended  at  Pliarsalia.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  83;  Plut.  Pomp.  74,  75.)  From  this  time  we 
arc  to  regard  Lesbos  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  with  Mytilcne  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere.  Wo  may  mention  here 
that  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cities,  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of 
M.  Anrolius  and  Commodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBinN(Eckhcl,vol.ii.p. 501 ; Mionnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35). 

In  the  new  division  of  provinces  under  Constantino, 
Lesbos  was  placed  in  the  Provincia  Insvlarvm 
(Hierocl.  p.  686,  ed.  Wesseling).  A  few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  arc  all 
that  can  bo  given  here.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
a.t>.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraordinary 
life  here  in  exile.  (See  Le  Beau,  Hut.  du  Bat  Empire, 
vol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  first  crusade,  Lesbos  began 
to  be  affected  by  the  Turkish  conquests:  Tzachos, 
Emir  of  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilcne,  bnt 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Methymna.  (Anna  Comn. 
Akx.  lib.  vii.  p.  362,  ed.  Bonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
sent  an  expedition  to  retake  Mytilcne,  and  was  suc- 
cessful (lb.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Lesbos  was  in  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  but  it  was  recovered  to  the  Greeks 
by  Joannes  Ducas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaca  (see 
his  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography).  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Joannes  Palaeologus  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluaio,  and  the  island  of 
Lcslww  as  a  dowry;  and  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  this  family  till  its  final  absorption  in  the  Turkish 
empire  (Ducas,  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46,  ed.  Bonn).  It 
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|  appears,  however,  that  these  princes  were  tributary 
I  to  the  Turks  (lb.  p.  328).  In  1457,  Mahomet  II*. 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Methymna,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suspicion  that  the  Lesbians  had  aided 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338;  see  also  Vertot, 
Hitt.  de  rOrdrc  de  Malt*,  is.  258).  He  did  not 
actually  take  the  island  till  1462.  The  history  of 
the  annalist  Ducas  himself  is  closely  connected  with 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople; he  conveyed  the  tribute  from  tiro  reigning 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adrianople;  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  history  is  an  unfinished  account 
of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  island. 

This  notice  of  Lesbos  would  be  very  incomplete, 
unless  something  were  said  of  its  intellectual  emi- 
nence. In  reference  to  poetry,  and  especially  poetry 
in  connection  with  music,  no  island  of  the  Greeks  is 
so  celebrated  as  Lesbos.  Whatever  other  explana- 
tion we  may  give  of  the  legend  concerning  the  head 
and  lyro  of  Orpheus  being  carried  by  the  waves  to 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  expression  of  the 
fact  that  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music  of 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  minstrel,  a  native  ot' 
Pyrrha,  was  the  first  of  its  aeries  of  poets.  Ter- 
pander,  though  his  later  life  was  chiefly  connectoj 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  and  probably  of  Antissa :  Arion,  of  Me- 
thymna, appears  to  have  belonged  to  his  school ;  and 
no  two  men  were  so  closeiy  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  in  tlio 
renown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato's  epigram,  2aa^xv 
A*<r€6$*v  i)  8«<rdTn) ;  and  a  school  of  poetesses 
(Lesbiadum  turba,  Ovid,  Her.  xv.)  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  into  the 
discussions,  by  Welcker  and  others,  concerning  the 
character  of  Sappho  herself,  we  must  state  that  the 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  their  profligacy 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
(//.  ix.  129,  271),  and,  as  regards  their  profligacy, 
the  proverbial  expression  \te€td(tiy  affixes  a  wor>e 
stain  to  their  island  than  Kprrrlfriv  does  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  produced  any  dis- 
tinguished painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hellauicus  and 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  historians ;  and  Pittacus, 
Theopbrastus,  and  Cratippus  are  known  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy  and  science.  Pittacus  was 
famous  also  as  a  legislator.  Those  eminent  men 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilcne,  with  the  exception  of 
Theophrastus,  who  was  born  at  Eresus. 

The  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  treatise  of 
S.  L.  Plehn,  I^etbiacorum  Liber,  Berlin,  1826.  In 
this  work  is  a  map  of  the  island ;  but  the  English 
Admiralty  charts  shonld  be  consulted,  especially 
Nog.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  reviews  of 
Plehn's  work  by  Meier  in  the  Hall.  Allg.  Lit,  Zeit. 
for  1827,  and  by  0.  Muller  in  the  GoetU  Gel.  Anz. 
for  1828  ;  also  to  Lander's  Beitraye  eur  Kmuie 
der  Intel  Lesbos,  Hamb.  1827.  Information  regard- 
ing the  modern  condition  of  the  island  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Pocockc,  Tournefort,  Richter,  and  Pro- 
kesch.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LESORA  MONS  (Mont  Lozere),  a  summit  of 
the  Ceeentuts,  above  4800  feet  high,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Cann.  24, 44)  as  containing 
the  source  of  the  Tunis  (7am):— 


"  Hinc  te 
Vincens 


Caucasum  Scytharam 
ititf  Tarnis." 
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The  pastures  oo  this  mountain  produced  good  cheese 
in  Pliny's  time  {II.  N.  xi.  42),  as  they  do  now. 
M(mt  Lozirt  gives  its  name  to  the  French  depart- 
ment Locrre.  _  [G.  L.] 

LRSBUk  (A^ctro),  a  village  of  Epidauria,  upon 
the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  at  the 
foe  of  Mount  Arachnaeum.  Pausanias  saw  there 
a  temple  of  Athena.  The  ruins  of  Lesaa  are  situated 
iipro  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  village  of 
ijtarw.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the 
fact  of  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pyramid,  near  a  church,  which  contain*  some  Ionic 
ahunaa.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  10;  Leake,  Morea, 
toL  ii.  p.  419;  Boblaye,  Recherche* ,  dV.  p.  53  ; 
Curtius,  Pthponnetos,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

LESTADAE.  [Naxos.] 

LE'SURA,  a  branch  of  the  Mosella  {Motel),  men- 
tioned  by  Ausonius  {MoteUo,  v.  365).  He  calls  it 
'•exilis,*  a  poor,  ill-fed  stream.  The  resemblance 
'  '••'...i.-  n>  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  Leser  or 
Lim,  which  flows  post  Wittlich,  and  joins  the  Motel 
« the  left  bank.  [G.  L.J 

LETANDROS,  a  small  island  in  the  Acgaean 
wt,  near  Amorgos,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv. 
12. s.  23). 

LETE  (A^rij:  Eth.  Atrraios),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, which  Stephanus  B.  asserts  to  have  been  the 
utive  city  of  Xearchns,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
Great;  but  in  this  be  is  certainly  mistaken,  as 
V.,h:L';.  was  ri  Cretan,     fOCBm  Arriaii.  Iwl.  18; 

K*  xix,  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LETHAEUS  {AvBaTot,  Strab.  x.  p.  478 ;  Ptol. 
ii  17.  §  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  646  ;  Solin. 
17;  Vib.  Seq.  13),  the  large  and  important  river 
»tith  watered  the  plain  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  now 
\U  MalognitL  [E.  B.  J.] 

LETHAEUS  (Aijftubj),  a  small  river  of  Caria, 
»akh  has  its  sources  in  Mount  Pactyes,  and  after  a 
tfwt  course  from  north  to  south  discharges  itself 
'"•to  the  Maeander,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Mag- 
a«ia»  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiv.  p.  647  ;  Athen.  xv. 
J  6S3.)  Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  p.  57)  describes 
tie  river  which  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Lc- 
tivus,  is  a  torrent  rushing  along  over  rocky  ground, 
i&i  forming  many  waterfalls.  [L.  S."] 

LETHES  FL.  [Gallaecia.] 

LETOTOLIS  (A»ttoO»  *6kis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  46; 
*-Vni,  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Letus,  Itm.  Anion,  p.  156: 
! tk  AirroiroAfTWT),  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
fc  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  chief  of  the  nome  Lcto- 
;.*i"ttt,  but  with  it  belonging  to  the  nomos  or  pre- 
f*tnm  of  Memphis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.)  It  was 
:^UWy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
M'Tuphis,  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Cere aso rum.  Lcto,  from 
•torn  the  town  and  the  nome  derived  their  name, 
an  appellation  of  the  deity  Athor,  one  of  the 
1     Dii  Majores  of  Aegypt.  Lat.30°N.  [W.B.D.] 

LETRINI  {A4rptroi',  Paus. ;  Arrpka,  Xen.),  a 
' of  Piwtis  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  sea,  upon 
U  Sacred  Way  leading  from  Elis  to  Olympia,  at 
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the  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Elis,  and  120  from 
Olympia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lctreus,  a  son  of  Pclops.  (Paus.  vi.  22.  §  8.)  To- 
gether with  several  of  the  other  dependent  town- 
ships of  Elis,  it  joined  Agis,  when  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Elis;  and  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  supremacy  over  Letrini  by  the  pear.? 
which  they  concluded  with  the  Spartans  in  B. «'. 
400.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §§  25,  30.)  Xcnophori 
{I.  c.)  speaks  of  Lctriui,  AmphidoH,  and  Mar- 
ganeis  as  Triphylian  places,  although  they  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius;  and  if  there  is  no 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  there 
is  (/list,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian must  be  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  signify  the 
dependent  townships  of  Elis.  The  Atrpivaiai  yvat 
are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (158).  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  nothing  remained  of  Letrini  except  a  few 
houses  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheiaca.  (Pans. 
L  c.)  Letrini  may  be  placed  at  the  village  and 
monastery  of  St.  John,  between  Prjrgo  and  the  port 
of  Katdkolo,  where,  according  to  Leake,  among 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  a  part  of  a  large 
statue  was  found  some  years  ago.  (Leake,  hlortn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Boblaye,  p.  130,  &c;  Curtius,  Pe- 
loponnetos,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LEVACI,  a  people  in  Caesar's  division  of  Gallia, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Bi-lgae.  The  levari, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  were  dependent  on  the 
Nervii.  {B.  G.  v.  39.)  The  position  of  the  Levari 
is  unknown.  [G.  L-l 

LEVAE  FAXUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lngdunum  Batavonim 
{Leiden)  to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  Levae  Fanum 
is  between  Fletio  {Vleuten)  and  Carvo;  25  M.  P. 
from  Fletio  and  12  from  Carvo.  [CAnvo.]  D'An- 
ville,  assuming  that  he  has  fixed  Carvo  right,  sup- 
poses that  there  is  some  omission  of  places  in  the 
Table  between  Fletio  and  Carvo,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  it.  He  conjectures  that  Levae  Fanum 
may  be  a  little  beyond  Durtteede,  on  the  bank 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Batavi,  at  a  place  which  he 
calls  Liven-dael  (vallis  Levae),  this  Leva  being 
some  local  divinity.  Wakkenaer  fixes  Levae  Fanum 
at  Leertum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  (tA  Aewrcf,  Strab.:  I*uca),  a  small 
town  of  Calabria,  situated  close  to  the  Iapygian 
promontory,  on  a  small  bay  immediately  to  the  W. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Leuca,  but  known  also  as  the  Madonna  di  Fini*- 
terra,  from  its  situation  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Italy  in  this  direction.  The  Iapygian  promqjQtory 
itself  is  now  known  as  the  Capo  di  Leuca.  fftmho 
is  the  only  author  who  mentions  a  town  of'  this 
name  (vi.  p.  281),  hut  Lucan  also  notices  the 
"secreta  littora  Leucae"  (v.  375)  as  a  port  fre- 
quented by  shipping;  and  its  advantageous  position, 
at  a  point  where  so  many  ships  must  necessarily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a  town  upon  the  spot.  It 
was  probably  never  a  municipal  town,  but  a  large 
village  or  borgo,  such  as  now  exists  upon  the  spot 
in  consequence  of  the  double  attraction  of  the  port 
and  sanctuary.  (Rampoldi,  Corogr.  delV  Italia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (I  c.)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Leuca  showed  there  a  spring  of  fetid  water,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  arisen  from  the  wounds  of 
some  of  the  giants  which  had  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  who  had  taken 
refuge  here.    These  giants  they  called  Leutemii, 
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and  hence  gars  the  name  of  Lkuteksia  to  all  the 
surrounding  district  The  same  story  is  told,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  pseudo- Aristotle  (da  Mirab. 
97);  and  the  name  of  Leu  tarn  ia  is  found  also  in 
Lycophron  (Alex.  978),  whose  expressions,  however, 
would  hare  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  Iapygian 
promontory.  Tzetzes  (ad  loc.)  calls  it  a  city  of 
Italy,  which  is  evidently  only  an  erroneous  inference 
from  tho  words  of  his  author.  The  Laternii  of 
Soy  lax,  whom  lie  mentions  as  one  of  the  tribes  tliat 
inhabited  Iapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allusion  to  their  existence  as  a  real 
people.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCA,  the  name  given  by  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  1 6), 
to  a  district  on  the  west  of  Halicarnassus,  between  that 
city  and  Myndus.  Pliny  (H.  N.  r.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  I/mcopolis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  else  is  known  to  us.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCADIA.  [Lkicas-J 

LEUCAE  or  LEUCE  (A»w«cu,  Alien),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phocaea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  31),  "  in  pro- 
montorio  quod  insula  fuit."  From  Scylax  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  was  a  place  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus(xv.  IS)  the  Persian  admiral  Tachos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  coast,  in 
jvc.  332  ;  but  shortly  after,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenian*  and  Cymaeans  quarrelled  about  its 
possession,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  At  a  later  time 
Lcucae  became  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  consul  LiciniusCrassus 
and  Aristonicus,  B.C.  131.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  646; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  4.)  Some  havo  supposed  this  place 
to  be  identical  with  the  Leuconium  mentioned  by 
ThucydMes  (viii.  24)  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  this 
l  ater  place  mtwt  be  looked  for  in  Chios.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Ixmcae  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
as  a  village  of  the  name  of  LevLe,  close  upon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  evidently  tho  modern  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Arundell,  Seren 
Church**,  p.  295.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCAE  (Atvicai),  a  town  of  Laconia  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  Leuce,  now 
railed  Pkiniki,  which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
conian  gulf,  (l'olyb.  v.  19;  Li  v.  xxxv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Richerches,  tfc.  p.  95;  Curtius,  Pclopon- 
neto*,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

LEUCAUUM,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Isca  Dumnuni- 
orum,  and  1 5  from  Nidura.  Tho  difficulties  involved 
in  this  list  (viz.  that  of  the  12th  Itinerary)  arc  noticed 
nnder  Mukidumjm.  The  Monumcnta  Britannica 
suggests  both  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and 
J.'tcghor  in  Glamorganshire,  [R.  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (A«wcds),  a  place  in  Bitbynia,  on  the 
river  Uallus,  in  the  south  of  Nicaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  (p.  470),  but  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  its  name  Ltfkt,  is  still  borne  by  a  neat 
little  town  in  tho  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
theGalliiK.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor,  pp.  12,13.)  [L.S.] 

LEUCAS,  LEUCA'DIA  (Atvicds,  Thuc.,  Xen., 
Strnb. ;  AtvKa&ia,  Thuc.  Liv. :  Eth.  Atwdhos), 
an  islam!  in  tho  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  mainland,  and  as  snch  is  described  I 
by  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Actc  or  peninsula  of  the  | 
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mainland.  £Atcr))  ijwtlpoio,  Od.  xxiv.  377 ;  corn  p. 
Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  452.)  Homer  also  mentions  iu 
welLfortified  town  N sulcus  (N^p«*toj,  L  c.)  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  I  sieges  and  Teleboana 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  322),  but  it  was  afterwards  peopled 
by  Acarnanians,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  when  the 
Corinthians,  under  Cypselus,  founded  a  new  town 
the  isthmus,  which  they  called 


they  settled  1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 
Nericus.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Scylax,  p.  13  ;  Thuc  i.  30 ; 
Plut.  Them.  24 ;  Scymn.  Chins,  464.)  Scylax  says 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epilcucadii.  The 
Corinthian  colonists  dng  a  canal  through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  converted  the  peninsula  into  an 
island.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  This  canal,  which  was  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3  stadia  in 
length  (AidpvKros,  Polyb.  5 ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  a.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ;  and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  for 
ships,  which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thoc.  iiL 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  in  B.C.  218; 
for  Polybios  relates  (v.  5)  that  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  his  galleys  drawn  across  this  isth- 
mus in  that  year ;  and  Livy,  in  relating  tho  siege  of 
Lcucas  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  197,  says,  "  Leucadia, 
nunc  insula,  et  ▼adoso  freto  quod  perfo&sum  manu 
est,  ab  Acarnania  diviaa"  (xxxiii.  17).  The  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  the  canal,  and  the  construction 
of  a  stono  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  tho 
Romans ;  the  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  when  the  Romans  separated 
Lcucas  from  the  Acarnanian  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constructed  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate  communications 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  shape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a  range  of 
limestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  a  bold  and  rugged  headland,  whence 
the  coast  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  pro- 
montory, anciently  called  Leocates,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Cape  Ducato.  The 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the  island,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  white  cliffs.  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  in  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  Uian  tho  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ;  but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  is 
that  opposito  Acarnania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wears  everywhere  a  rugged  aspect  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
planted  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridgo  of  the  mountains  rises 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acarnania  there  is  at  present  a  lagoon  aWt 
3  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  lagoon  is  in 
most  parts  only  about  2  feet  deep.  This  part  cif 
the  coast  requires  a  more  particular  description, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanying 
plan.  At  the  north -east  cm  extremity  of  Lcucad  L-» 
a  lido,  or  Fpit,  of  sand,  4  miles  in  length,  swee(« 
cut  towards  Acarnania.  (See  Pian,  A.)  On  a.r» 
isolated  point  opposite  the  extremity  of  this  sand- 
bank, is  the  fort  of  &mta  Mnurc,  erected  in  tl»e 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  but  repainc*! 
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and  modelled  both  by  tbe  Turks  and  Venetians. 
(I'Lui,  B.)  The  fort  was  connected  with  the  island 
by  an  aqueduct,  serving  also  as  a  causeway,  1300 
yards  in  length,  and  with  260  arches.  (Plan,  5.)  It 
*as  originally  built  by  the  Turks,  but  was  ruined 
bran  earthquake  in  1825,  and  has  not  since  been 
repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vene- 
tian governor  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  who 
kept  here  their  magazines  and  the  cars  ( aua£ai)  on 
which  they  carried  down  their  oil  and  wine  from  the 
inland  districts,  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  island. 
The  congregation  of  buildings  thus  formed,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  gradually  re- 
tired as  tbe  seas  became  more  free  from  corsairs, 
arose  by  degrees  to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  called,  in  memory  of  its  origin, 
Amaxichi  ('A/u#x«»»).  (pl*n, c  )  Hence  the  fort 
alone  is  properly  called  Santa  Maura,  and  the  capital 
Amaxichi  ;  while  the  bland  at  large  retains  its  an- 
cient name  of  Leucadia,  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Leucas  are  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  SE.  of  Amaxichi.  The  site  is  called  Kaligoni, 
and  consists  of  irregular  heights  forming  the  last 
fell*  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  narrow  plain  between  the  heights  and  the 
lagoon.  (Plan.  D.)  The  ancient  inclosure  is  almost  en- 
tirely traceable,  as  well  round  the  brow  of  the  height 
•  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  as  from 
either  end  of  the  height  across  the  plain  to  the 
lagoon,  and  along  its  shore.  This,  as  Leake  ob- 
serves, illustrates  Livy,  who  remarks  (xxxiii.  17) 
that  the  lower  parts  of  Leucas  were  on  a  level  close 
to  the  shore.  The  remains  on  the  lower  ground  are 
of  a  more  regular,  and,  therefore,  more  modern  ma- 
sonry than  on  the  heights  above.  Tbe  latter  are 
probably  the  remains  of  Nericus,  which  coutinued 
to  be  the  ancient  acropolis,  while  the  Corinthians 
gave  the  name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
erected  on  the  shore  below.  This  is,  indeed,  in  op- 
pr*ition  to  Strabo,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Corinthian  colony,  but 
also  that  Leucas  was  built  on  a  different  site  from 
that  of  Neritus.  (x.  p.  452).  But,  on  the  other 
land,  the  town  continued  to  be  called  Nericus  even 
a  ut.'  as  the  I'-i,;*  niK-i.it:  War  (Thuc.  in.  7);  and 
numerous  instances  occur  in  History  ot  uittcrent 
quarters  of  the  same  city  being  known  by  distinct 
names.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city 
are  the  remains  of  the  bridge  and  causeway  which 
here  crossed  the  lagoon.  (Plan,  1.)  The  bridge 
was  rendered  necessary  by  a  channel,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon,  and  admits 
a  passage  to  boats  drawing  5  or  6  feet  of  water, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  not  more 
than  2  feet  in  depth.  The  great  squared  blocks 
which  formed  the  ancient  causeway  are  still  seen 
above  the  shallow  water  in  several  places  on  either 
v  ■:'  the  deep  channel,  but  partu  nl.rly  towards 
tbe  Acarnanian  shore.  The  bridge  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  repair  at  a  late  period  of  time,  there 
beinc  a  solid  cubical  fabric  of  masonry  of  more 
modem  workmanship  erected  on  the  causeway  ou 
v.-  w»t«-m  brink  of  th  channel.  Leake, from  whom 
this  description  is  taken,  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  have  visited  Leucadia,  because  he  states  that 
Una  isthmus,  tbe  ancient  canal,  tbe  Roman  bridge,  and 
the  chy  of  Leucas  were  all  in  the  same  place ;  whereas 
the  isthmus  and  the  canal,  according  to  Leake,  were 
■ear  the  modern  fort  Santa  M aura,  at  the  distance 
«f  3  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Leucas.    But  K.  O. 

W  .  !•  r,  who  is  folkarad  by  Bmna  md  other.-,  belkw 


that  the  isthmus  and  canal  were  a  little  south  of 
the  city  of  Leucas,  that  is,  between  Fort  Alexander 
(Plau,  2)  on  the  island,  and  Faleocaglia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  point,  not  being  more  than  100  yards  across; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would  have 
been  built  close  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  long  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  if  aura  has  been  built,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  thrown  up 
at  first  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fort  Santo  Maura  and  the  modern 
town  Amaxichi,  the  Anglo- Ionian  government  have 
constructed  a  canal,  with  a  towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  of  water.  (Plan, 
4.)  A  ship-canal,  16  feet  deep,  has  also  been  com- 
menced across  the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon  from 
Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Fort  A  kxandtr.  This  work, 
if  it  is  ever  brought  to  a  conclusion,  will  open  a 
sheltered  passage  for  Urge  vessels  along  the  Acar- 
nanian coast,  and  will  increase  and  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  island.    (Ik) wen,  p.  78.) 
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A.  Spit  of  tand,  which  Leake  iuppo»ei  to  be  the  Hthmtu. 

B.  tort  Santa  Maura. 

C.  Amaxichi. 

D.  City  of  Leu c&i. 

R.  Site  of  Uthroui,  according  to  K.  O.  Mu ...  r. 

1 .  Remaint  of  Roman  bridge. 

2.  Fort  Alexander. 

3.  Paleocaglia. 

4.  Nrw  canal.  ^ 

Of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Leucas  we  have  a 
few  details.  It  sent  three  ships  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  via.  45);  and  as  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
it  sided  with  tbe  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  and  was  hence  exposed  to  the  hostility  of 
Athens.  (Thuc.  iii.  7.)  In  the  Macedonian  period 
Leucas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acarnania,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acarnanian  con- 
federacy were  held.  In  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Komans,  it  sided  with  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  a 
gallant  defence,  n.c  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  Leucas  was  separated  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Acarnanian  confederacy. 
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(Liv.  xlv.  31.)  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im-  | 
portance  down  to  a  bite  period,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  bishop  of  Leucas  was  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Nico  in  a.  u.  325.  The  consti- 
tution of  Leucas,  like  that  of  other  Dorian  towns, 
was  originally  aristocratical.  The  large  estates 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  alienate  them;  bat  when  this  law  was 
abolished,  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  no 
longer  required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by 
which  the  government  became  democratic.  (Aristot. 
Pol  ii.  4.  §  4.) 

Besides  Leucas  we  have  mention  of  two  other 
places  in  the  island,  Phara  (*apd,  Scylax,  p.  13), 
and  Hellomrnum  ('EAAoVtuw,  Thuc.  iii.  94). 
The  latter  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a  harbour  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Pherae  was  also 
in  the  aame  direction,  as  it  is  described  by  Scylaz 
as  opposite  to  Ithaca.  It  is  perhaps  represented  by 
some  Hellenic  remains,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  called  Batilike. 

The  celebrated  promontory  Leucatas  (ActMtdVa?, 
Scylax,  p.  13;  Strab.  x.  pp.  452,  456,  461),  also 
called  Leucates  or  Leicatb  (Pun.  iv.  1.  b.  2; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  274,  viii.  676;  Claud.  Bell.  Get 
185;  Liv.  xxvi.  26),  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  broken  white  cliff, 
rising  on  the  western  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  sloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  other.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  hence  sumamed  Leu- 
catas (Strab.  x.  p.  452),  and  Leucadius  (Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  1.  42,  v.  2.  76;  Propert.  iii.  11.  69).  This 
cape  was  dreaded  by  mariners;  hence  the  words  of 
Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  274):  — 

"  Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
Et  fonnidatus  nautis  apcritur  Apollo." 

It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  it  bore  of  old  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  water,  the  strong  currents, 
and  the  fierce  gales  which  they  there  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  exist.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrated  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
a  criminal  from  the  cape  into  the  sea ;  to  break  his 
fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if 
he  reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to 
pick  him  up.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452;  Ov.Zfer.  xv.  165, 
scq.,  Trist.  v.  2.  76;  Cic  Tutc.  iv.  18.)  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  most  modern  scholars  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Sappho's  leap  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs  of  love. 
[See  Diet.  ofBiogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  708.]  Col.  Mure, 
however,  is  disposed  to  consider  Sappho's  leap  as  an 
historical  fact.  (Butory  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.)  Many  other  persons  are 
reported  to  have  followed  Sappho's  example,  among 
wliom  the  roost  celebrated  was  Artemisia  of  Uali- 
tho  ally  of  Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of 
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Greece.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ap.  rhot  Cod.  190.  p.  153 
a.,  ed.  Bekkcr.) 

(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  scq.  ;  Bmvcn, 
Handbook  for  Travelleri  in  Greece,  p.  75,  scq.) 

LEUCA'SIA.  [Messexia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM.   [Aecadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 

LEUCATA,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis :  "  ultra  (lacum  Rubresum)  est  Leorata, 
littoris  nomen,  et  Sals u lac  Pons  "  (Mela,  ii.  5).  Melt 
seems  to  mean  that  there  is  a  place  Lencata,  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  is  also  called  Leucata,  This 
coast,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  that  part  south  of 
Narbonne,  which  lies  between  the  E'tang  de  Sigecm 
and  SaUcj.  He  conjectures,  as  De  Valois  bad  done, 
that  the  name  may  be  Greek.  He  quotes  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  who  speaks  of  this  coast  under  the  name 
Leucate  :  "  quandam  arenaro  protensam  in  nuxri, 
quae  dicitur  caput  Leucate."  The  common  name  of 
this  head  is  now  Cap  de  la  Franqui,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  small  tiat  island,  situated  in  the  recess  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  cape.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
A-c,  Leucata)  [G.  L.] 

LEUCATAS  PROM.  [Leucas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  island  lying  off  Cydonia,  in  Crete 
(Plin.  iv.  12),  which  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.i.  p.  51 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  of  Sudfui  is 
built.  (Comp.  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  384, 438.) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (iv.  12)  couples  with 
Oxisia,  as  lying  off  the  promontory  of  Itanum. 
These  small  islands  are  now  represented  by  the  rocks 
of  the  Grdndes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCE  ACTE  (Atwr)>  ixrh),  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Teiristasis, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylax  of  Carvanda 
(p.  28).  [L.  S.] 

LEUCE  PR.  (Afi«r)j  curHj),  a  promontory  of 
Marmarica,  in  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Hermaeum.  On  the  white  cliff  from  which  its 
name  was  obtained  there  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  an  oracle.  Its  position  is  uncertain;  but  most 
probably  it  is  the  long  wedge-shaped  headland, 
which  terminates  the  range  of  hills  (Aspis)  forming 
the  Catabathtnos  Minor,  and  which  is  now  called 
Rat-al-Kanais.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799;  Scyl.  p.  44, 
Hudson  ;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  8  ;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Stag. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCI  (Acwrof),  a  Gallic  people  (Strab.  p.  193; 
PtoL  ii.  9.  §  13;  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  40),  between  the 
Mediomatrici  on  the  north  and  the  Lingones  on  the 
south.  They  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
MoseL  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  Tullum  (  Tout). 
Their  territory  corresponded  with  the  diocese  of  Tout, 
in  which  were  comprised  the  dioceses  of  Nancy  and 
Saint-Die  until  1774,  when  these  two  dioceses  were 
detached  from  that  of  Toul.  (Walckenacr,  Ge'og.  $c. 
vol.  i.  p.  531.)  The  Leuci  are  only  mentioned  once 
in  Caesar,  and  with  the  Sequani  and  Lingones:  they 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  corn.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gives  the  Lcuci  the  title  of  LiberL  Lucan  celebrates 
them  in  his  poem  (L  424)  as  skilled  in  throwing 
the  siwar :  — 


"  Optimns 

Tacitus  (Hist,  i.  64)  mentions  "  Leucorum  civitns," 
which  is  Tullum.  [G.  L.l 

LEUCIANA.  [Lubitasia.] 

LEUCI  MONTES  or  A  LB  I  MONTES  (t*  Acu- 
*4  6pr\,  Strab.  x.  p.  479  ;  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  9),  the 
snow-clad  summit*  which  form  the  W.  part  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  asserts  that 
the  highest  points  are  not  inferior  in  elevation  to 
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Taygelus,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  range  is  300 
stadia.  (Comp.  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii.  11,  iv.  1  ; 
Miii.  xvi.  33 ;  Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  40.)  Tbe  bold 
a.id  beautiful  oatline  of  the  "  White  Mountains  "  is 
still  called  by  its  ancient  title  in  modern  Greek,  ra 
6<rwpa  (iovvd,  or,  from  the  inhabitants,  to  iQantay* 
BovytL  Crete  is  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which 
the  word  6frq  is  still  in  common  use,  denoting  the 
loftier  parts  of  any  high  mountains-  Trees  grow  on 
all  tliese  rocky  mountains,  except  on  quite  the  extreme 
summits.  The  commonest  tree  is  the  prinos  or 
ilex.  (Pashlev,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  81,  vol.  ii.  p.  190 ; 
H;^k,  A'rvta/voL  L  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCIMNA.  [Corcyka,  pp.  669,  670.] 
LEL'COLLA  (A«w*oAXo),  a  promontory  on  tbe 
sooth-east  of  Pamphjha,  near  the  CUician  fron- 
tier. ( Plin.  v.  26  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  23  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
15.)  In  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  190, 
191)  it  u  called  Leucotheium  (Atvicidttop).  Mela 
erroneously  places  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Pamphvlia,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it ;  its 
modern  name  is  Karaburnu.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  196.)  [L.  S.] 

LECCOLLA  (AffocoAAa,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
a  harbour  of  Cyprus,  N.  of  Cape  Pedalium.  It  is 
referred  to  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  209,  where  instead 
uf  Kaiav ,  Kirs  pot  should  be  read),  and  is  identified 
with  Porta  Armidio  e  Lucola,  S.  of  Famagusta. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  toI.  i.  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCO'NIUM  (AcuKcvrior).  1.  A  place  mentioned 
in  the  Antouine  Itinerary  (p.  260)  in  the  south  of 
Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Acmona  to  Sirmium, 
82  lv'man  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 
Its  site  is  pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tillage  of  Hasboistja. 

2.  A  town  of  Ionia,  of  uncertain  site,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  413. 
(Thncyd.  viii.  24.)    From  this  passage  it  seems 
clear  that  the  place  cannot  be  looked  for  on  the 
id  of  Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  must  have 
teen  situated  near  Pbanae,  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
where  a  place  of  the  name  of  Leuconia  is  said 
to  exist  to  this  day.    Polyaenus  (viii.  66)  mentions 
a  place,  Leuconia,  about  tbe  possession  of  which 
tbe  Chians  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Erythrae  ; 
ind  this  Leuconia,  which,  according  to  Plutarch 
(de  Virt.  MuL  vii.  p.  7,  ed.  Beiske),  was  a  colony 
of  Chic*,  was  probably  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  may  possibly  b»  identical  with  Leucae 
ui  the  Hermaean  gulf.    [Comp.  Leucae.]  [L.  S.] 
LEUCOPETRA  (AtvKtntrrpa),  a  promontory  of 
Eruttium,  remarkable  as  the  extreme  SW.  point  of 
Italy,  looking  towards  the  Sicilian  sea  and  the  E. 
cuast  of  Sicily.    It  was  in  consequence  generally 
regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  chain  of  tbe 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  12  miles  from  Rhe- 
pium,  and  this  circumstance  clearly  identifies  it 
with  the  modern  Capo  deW  Armi,  where  the  moun- 
tain mass  of  the  southern  Apennines  in  fact  descends 
to  the  sea.    The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  composing 
tlii  headland,  which  gave  origin  to  the  ancient 
lame,  is  noticed  also  by  modem  travellers.  (Strab. 
tl  p.  259;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9; 
Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)   It  is  evidently 
tin  same  promontory  which  is  called  by  Thucydides 
TWrpa  tiji  PTryhjt,  and  was  the  last  point  in  Italy 
where  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  touched  with 
the  Athenian  armament  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Sicily.  (Thuc.  vii.  35.)  It  was  here  also  that  Cicero 
U«:eiied  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily,  when,  after  the 
itath  of  Caesar,  a.  c.  44.  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
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pair  into  Greece,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  some 
friends  from  Rhegium,  who  brought  news  from 
Rome  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  (Cic. 
Phil.  i.  3,  ad  Alt.  xvi.  7.)  In  the  former  passage 
he  terms  it  "proroontorium  agri  Rhegini:"  the 
"  Leucopetra  Tarentinorum "  mentioned  by  him 
(ad  Att  xvi.  6),  if  it  be  not  a  false  reading,  must 
refer  to  quite  a  different  place,  probably  the  head- 
land of  Leuca,  mora  commonly  called  the  Iapygian 
promontory.    [Leuca.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCOPHRYS  (AfMtrfftws),  a  town  in  Caria, 
apparently  in  tho  plain  of  the  Maeander,  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  whose  water  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stant commotion.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  17,  iii.  2. 
§  19.)  From  the  latter  of  tbe  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  that  the  town  possessed  a  very 
revered  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  hence  sumamcd  Ar- 
temis Leucophryene  or  Leucophryne.  (Pans.  i.  26. 
§  4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  647;  Tac  Attn.  iii.  62.)  Tho 
poet  Nicander  spoke  of  Leucophrys  as  a  place  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fine  roses.   (A then.  xv.  p.  683.) 

Respecting  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Te- 
ncdos,  see  Tejjedos.  [L  S.] 

LEUCCSU  (AtvtMMrfa),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel from  the  headland  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  This  headland 
is  called  by  Lycophron  ajrrh  Xirrlwr,  "  tho  pro- 
montory of  Neptune,"  and  his  commentators  tell  us 
that  it  was  commonly  known  as  Posidium  Promon- 
torium  (to  Uoa*iM\iov).  (Lycophr.  Alex.  722;  and 
Tzetz.  ad  loc.)  But  no  such  name  is  found  in  tho 
geographers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  promon- 
tory itself,  as  well  as  the  little  island  off  it,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Lcucosia.  The  former  is 
still  called  Pvnta  delta  Licosa;  the  islet,  which  is  a 
mere  rock,  is  known  as  I  sola  Piano.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  tho 
Sirens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  there 
(Lycophr.  L  c. ;  Strab.  1.  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  7.  8.  13)  ; 
but  Dionysius  (who  writes  tho  name  Leucasia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a  female  cousin  of 
Aeneas,  and  the  same  account  is  adopted  by  Solinus. 
(Dionys.  L  53;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  We  learn  from 
Symmachus  (Epp.  v.  13,  vL  25)  that  the  opposite 
promontory  was  selected  by  wealthy  Romans  as  a 
site  for  their  villas;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  little 
island  itself,  prove  that  the  latter  was  also  re- 
sorted to  for  similar  purposes.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AevaWa,  Atvicovola),  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  Sozomen  (II.  E.  i.  3, 10). 
The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Lefhosia  or 
Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  bland.  (Engcl,  Kypros, 
voL  i.  p.  150;  Muriti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  H9;  Pococke, 
Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  221.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCOSYRl  (AtvK&rvp o«),  the  ancient  name  of 
tho  Syrians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  tho  more  southern  Syrians, 
who  were  of  a  darker  complexion.  (Uerod.  i.  72, 
vii.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  737;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  3; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  772,  970.)  They  also  spread 
over  tbe  western  parts  of  Pontus,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  and  Hairs.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon(^iui6.  v.  6. 
§  8,  &c.)  they  were  united  with  Paphlagonia,  and 
governed  by  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  anny  of  120,000  men,  mostly  horse- 
men. This  name  was  often  used  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  h«d  become  customary  to  desifc- 
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nate  all  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  by  tbcir  na- 
five,  or  rather  Persian  name,  Cappadoces  ;  but  it 
was  applied  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  district  on  the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers 
Halys  and  Iris.  (Ilecat.  Fragm.  194,  200.  350; 
Martian,  licracl.  p.  72.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  2)  also 
applies  the  name  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Iris,  and  treat*  of  their  country  as  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  TheLeucosyri  were  regarded 
us  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  there  during  tlie 
early  conquest*  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  succes- 
sively subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned,  the  people  having  become  entirely 
amalgamated  with  the  nations  among  which  they 
livod.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOTHEES  FANUM  (Acwro0««  Up6r\  a 
temple  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Moschi  in 
Colchis.  Its  legendary  founder  was  Phryxus ;  the 
temple  was  plundered  by  Pharnaces  and  then  by 
Mithridates.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498.)  The  site  has  been 
placed  near  Suram,  on  the  frontiers  of  Imiretia  and 
KnrtuJilia,  where  two  large  "  tumuli "  are  now 
found.  (Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caucase,  voL  iL  p.  349,  comp.  p.  17,  voL  iii.  p. 
171.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEUCOTHEIUM.  [Lbucolla.] 

LEUCTRA  (t*  A«S*rpa).  1.  A  village  of 
Boeotia,  situated  on  the  road  from  Thcspiae  to 
Plataea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §  4).  Its  name 
only  occurs  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  tho 
Spartans  and  Thcbans,  b.c.  371,  by  which  tho 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a  Leuctrian,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwards  slain 
themselves ;  this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wreaths 
by  Epaminondas  before  the  battle,  since  an  oracle 
had  predicted  that  the  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
at  this  spot  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xv.  54  ; 
Pans.  ix.  13.  §  3;  Plut  Ptlop.  cc.  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Ltfka  (Atwa), 
which  are  situated  immediately  below  the  modern 
village  of  Rimolcattro.  But  these  ruins  are  clearly 
th«6e  of  Thespiae,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
Leuctra  was  never  anything  more  than  a  village  in 
tho  territory  of  Thcspiae,  and  had  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
himply  a  voVor  (x.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 
Leuctra,  "  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thespiae.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought  pro- 
lwbly  in  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Thespiao,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  tho  plain  of  Plataea.  Cleom- 
brotas,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Boeotians,  who  were 
expecting  him  by  the  direct  route  from  Phocis, 
inarched  by  Thisbe  and  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mount  Helicon;  and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae, 
captured  that  fortress.  From  thence,  he  moved 
upon  leuctra,  where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a 
rising  ground;  after  which  the  Thebans  encamped 
on  an  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
position  of  the  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  Rimo- 


bistro."  (Leake.)  The  tumnlus  is  probably  tho 
phiceof  sepulture  of  the  1000  Lacedaemonians  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
celebrated  contest,  see  Groto,  Hut.  of  Greece,  vol.  x. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  ancient  times,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  epithet  of  "  shady  "  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (Atwrrpo  oKiocira, 
Pans.  ix.  14.  §  3);  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely 
a  shrub  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country.    (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  seq. 

2.  Or  Leuctrum  (ra  Af  vxrpa,  Paus. ;  rb  A*vh- 
Tpovy  Strab.,  PluL,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
20  stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Cardamyle.  Strabo  speaks  of  Leuctrum  as  near 
the  minor  Pamisus,  but  this  river  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Pephnus,  about  three  miles  south  of  Leuctrum 
[pKPnsus].  The  ruins  of  Leuctrum  are  still 
called  Leflro.  Leuctrum  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Mcssc- 
niaus  as  originally  ono  of  their  towns.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  latter  people  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  one  of 
the  Eleuthero-Laconian  places.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
360,  361;  Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  iii.  26.  §  4,  acq.; 
Plut. /Vfop.  20;  Flin.  iv.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9.) 
Pausanias  saw  in  Leuctra  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Cassandra  (there  called  Alexandra),  a  marble  statue 
of  Asclepius,  another  of  luo,  and  wooden  figures 
of  Apollo  Carneius.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  4,  acq). 
(Leake,  Jforea,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  Pelopotutariaca, 
p.  179;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  $pa  p.  93;  Curtius 
Pelopomtesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  Leuctrum  (to  Af  D/rrpa,  Thnc  Xen.:  rb 
AtvKTpov,  Paus.),  a  fortress  of  the  district  Aejrytii*, 
on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia,  described  by 
Thucydides  (v.  54)  as  on  the  confines  of  I^icoui* 
towards  Mt.  Lycacus,  and  byXcnophon  (Hell.  vi.  5. 
§  24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  but 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  Laconia.  (Thuc. 
/.  c.)  It  commanded  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
Laconia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  Thcban  army 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  tbcir  first  invasion 
under  Epnminondas.  (Xen.  L  c.)  It  was  detached 
from  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  and  added  to  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  direct  road  from 
Sparta  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Lecnduri, 
in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  by  Leake; 
and  tins  seems  more  probable  than  the  site  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  it  by  the  same  writer,  who 
supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  Malea  were  on  the 
route  from  Megalopolis  to  Caruasium.  [Malea.] 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  322,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  248;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  voL  L  p.  336.) 

LEUCTRUM.  [Leuctea.] 

LEUCUS.  [Pydsa.J 

LEVI.  [Palaestjna.] 

LEUNI  (Acvm),  a  tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  §  1)  places  between  the  Runicatai 
and  Consuantac.  The  farm  of  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion ;  Manncrt  maintaining  that 
it  ought  to  bo  written  Aavvot,  and  that  it  is  the 
general  name  of  several  tribes  in  those  parts,  such 
as  the  BfvAauvoi  and  'AAowoO  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter) ;  and  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Lcuni  must  have  d  welt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  in  the  south  eastern  part  of 
B«varia.  [L.S.] 
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LEY  CXI  (  AeuSvot),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  35)  as  dwelling  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  island  of  Scandia.  No  further  particulars  are 
known  about  them.  (Com  p.  Zeuss,  die  Deotochen, 
p.  158.)  [L.S.] 

LEUPHANA  (AewMfa),  a  town  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  west  of  the  Elbe ;  it  probably  occupied  the  site 
af  the  modern  Litnebvnj.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  161.)  [L.S." 
LKUTEKNIA  or  LEUTARNIA.  [Lkuca. 
LEUTUOANUM,  a  place  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
12  Koinan  miles  east  of  Mursa,  on  the  road  from 
Aqoileia  to  Sirminm  (Jr.  Ukro$.  p.  561);  hence  it 
stems  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
bora,  in  the  Peuting.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

LEXCTOI  (A»j(oSiO.,  Strab.  p.  189;  Aitfott«», 
Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  2),  a  Celtic  people,  on  tho  coast  of 
Gallia,  immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
When  the  Vcneti  and  their  neighbours  were  pre- 
paring for  Caesars  attack  (b.  v.  56),  they  applied 
far  -lid  to  the  Osismi,  Lexovii,  Xannctcs,  and  others. 
(B.  G.  iii.  9.  11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinus  against  the 
Unelli,  Curiosolitcs,  and  Lexovii,  to  prevent  their 
jidning  the  Vencti.  A  few  days  after  Sabinus 
reached  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  the  Aulcrci  En- 
buruvice*  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  their  council  or 
senate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  because  they  were  against 
the  war  ;  and  they  joined  Viridovix,  the  chief  of  the 
Unelli.  The  Gallic  confederates  were  defeated  by 
Sabinus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (JB.  G.  iii.  17 
— 19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  the  great  rising 
of  the  Galli  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  ;  but  their 
force  was  only  3000  men.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Walcke- 
tmpposes  that  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
and  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
of  Litievx  and  Bayeux,  though  there  was  a  people 
in  Bayeux  named  Baiocasses;  and  he  further  supposes 
that  these  Baiocasses  and  the  Viducassea  were  de- 
pendent on  the  lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
limits.  [Baiocasses.]  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
<x  Civitas  Lexoviorum,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 
Provinc..  is  Litievx,  in  the  French  department  of 
Cahtutog.  [NoViomaocs.]  The  country  of  the 
Lexovii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  passage  to  Britain  was  made.  [G.  L.] 

LIB  A  (Aiffo),  a  small  place  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  51)  on  the  maich  of 
Aatiuchns.    It  was  probably  situated  on  the  road 
between  Xisibis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 
LiBA'NUS  MONS  (Atfoww  Zpoi),  in  Hebrew 

Lkuasox  (1^3^),  a  celebrated  mountain  range  of 

Sjria,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  terms  it,  "  mons  Phoe- 
nices  altissiiuus."    (Onomast.  «.  v.)    Its  name  is 

derived  from  the  root  )??,  "to  be  white;"  as  St. 
J.romo  also  remarks,  Libanus  XtvKaofibf,  id  est, 
'  candor'  intcrpretatur  "  (A  dr.  Joviniamtm,  torn.  iv. 
ixi.  172):  and  whito  it  is,  "  both  in  summer  and 
winter;  in  the  former  season  on  account  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  reason 
of  the  snow,"  which  indeed  "  remains  in  some  places, 
r.«ir  the  summit,  throughout  tho  year."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  Oct,  30  and  Nor.  1 .)  Allusion  is  made 
to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xviii.  14;  and  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  as  "  tantos  inter  ardores  opacum  fidnmque 
niribus."  (//«£.  v.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
b-jth  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, much  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  borrowed  from  this  moun- 
tain (e.g.  JW.  xxix.  5,  6,  civ.  16—18;  Cant.  iv. 
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8, 11, 15,  v.  15;  Ita.  ii.  13;  Ho*,  xiv.  5—7;  Zeeh. 
xL  1 , 2).  It  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  in  sacred 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  constructed  and  adorned. 
(1  King*,  v.;  2  Chron.  ii.)  It  is  clear  from  tho 
sacred  history  that  Mount  Lebanon  was,  in  Solomons 
time,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyre;  but  at  a  later 
period  we  find  the  king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engines  (/*a.  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24; 
F.uk.  xxxi.  16);  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that 
Antigonus,  having  collected  from  all  quarters  hewers 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  brought 
down  timber  from  Libanus  to  the  sea,  to  build  him- 
self a  navy.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  pi  no 
forests  may  be  formed  from  tho  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  to 
its  destination.  He  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Byblius, 
as  far  as  Sidun,  alxmnding  in  cedars,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xix.  58); 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  other  classical  geogra- 
phers were  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (r.  15) 
and  Strabo  (xvL  p.  755)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antihbanus  as  com- 
mencing near  the  sea  and  running  from  west  to  east, 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  the  north 
and  Antihbanus  on  the  south;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  translators,  apparently  under 
the  same  erroneous  idea,  frequently  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  'AirtAitforoj  (e.  g.  Ihut. 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24 ;  Joih.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  relative 
position  is  correctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  (a.  r.  AntUibamu),  who  place  Aniilibunus 
to  the  east  of  Libanus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus. [ANnunANis.] 

Lebanon  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  (et-Kaiimhfch),  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon;  it  follows  tho  course  of  tho  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  washes  its  base,  and  in  others  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  plaiu  varying  in  extent:  tho  mountain 
attains  its  highest  elevation  (nearly  12,000  feet) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli  It  is 
now  called  by  various  names,  after  the  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled,  — the  southern  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Metowili;  to  the  north  of  whom,  as 
far  as  the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  are  tho 
Druses;  the  Maronitcs  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  particular  the  district  called  Kcsraxcan. 
(Robinson,  BibL  Re*,  vol.  iii.  p.  459;  Burckhardt, 
%r'°i  PP"  *82 — 209.)  It  still  answers,  in  part  at 
least,  to  tho  description  of  St.  Jerome,  being  "  fcr- 
tilisaimus  et  virens,"  though  it  can  be  no  longer  said 
"  densissimis  arborum  com  is  protegitur  "  (  Comment, 
in  Osee,  c.  xiv.):  and  again, — "  Nihil  Lilano  in  term 
repromissionis  excelsius  est,  nec  nemorosiu*  atquc 
condtnspu."  (Comment,  m  Zacharian,  c.  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  trees;  tho 
former  celebrated  from  of  old  (Hot.  xiv.  7),  tho 
latter  introduced  with  tho  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modern  times.  Its  extensivo 
pine  forests  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clusters  of  firs  of  no  imposing 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  those  parts 
where  the  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a  reddish  hut) 
comes  out  from  between  the  Jura  limestone,  which 
is  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  mouutain.  The 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  known  to 
be  the  patriarchs  of  all  of  their  species  now  existing, 
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aro  found  principally  toward*  the  north  of  the  range 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  a  Maronite  village  named 
MJek,  doubtless  identical  with  the  "Eden"  of 
Kzekiel  (xxxi.  1 6),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  cedars  were  even  then 
found.  They  had  almost  become  extinct,  —  only 
eight  ancient  trees  can  now  be  numbered,  —  when,  a 
lew  years  ago,  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  planting  Borne  five  hundred 
trues,  which  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  "cedars  of  Lebanon " 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  tho  proper  name  of  the  mountain 
being  synonymous  with  frankincense,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
mountain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  proof.  (Reland,  Pahestma, 
p.  313.)  [G.W.] 

LIBARNA  (Affairs),  a  city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida " 
that  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  "  Libarnum  "  or  "  Libarium."    (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  45;  /tin.  AnL  p.  294;  Tab. 
PetU.)    These  place  it  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Dcrtona,  but  the  distances  given  are  certainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  afford  no  cine  to  the  position  of 
the  town.    This  has,  however,  been  of  late  years 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  its 
remains  on  the  left  bunk  of  tho  Scrivia,  between 
Arquata  and  SerravaUt.    The  traces  still  visible  of 
its  ancient  theatre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confirm 
Pliny  s  statement  of  its  flourishing  condition ;  which 
hi  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  Antica  Colonia  di  Libama,  in  the 
Mem.  tfe/r  Accadem.  di  Torino^  vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
Aldini,  Lajtidi  Ticinesi,  pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LIBET1IRA,  LIBETHRUM  (AMfipa  :  Etk. 
At§r}6pioi),  a  towu  of  Macedonia  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Dium.    It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xliv.  5), 
who,  after  describing  the  perilous  march  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcius  through  a  pass  in 
the  chain  of  Olympus, — Caij.ipeiice  (the  lower 
part  of  tho  ravine  of  Platamona), — says,  that  after 
four  days  of  extreme  labour,  they  reached  the  plain 
between  Libethrum  and   Hcraclcia.  Pausanias 
(ix.  30.  §  9)  reports  a  tradition  that  the  town  was 
once  destroyed.    "  Libcthra,"  he  says,  "  was  situated 
on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
respecting  which  an  oracle  had  declared  that  when 
the  sun  beheld  tho  bones  of  the  poet  tho  city  should 
be  destroyed  by  a  boar        av6s).  Tho  inhabitants 
of  Libcthra  ridiculed  the  thing  as  impossible;  but 
tho  column  of  Orpheus's  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made  by  which  light 
broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same  night  the 
torrent  named  Scs,  being  prodigiously  swollen,rushed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt.  Olympus  upon  Li- 
brthra,  overthrowing  tho  walls  and  all  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.    After  this  calamity 
the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stadia  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pus, where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him,  con- 
juring of  an  urn  of  stone  upon  a  column."    In  the 
Uinc  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a  statue  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Libethra.  (Pint. 
Akx.  14.) 
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Tho  only  two  torrents  which  could  have  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausanias  are  the 
rivers  of  Platamona  and  Litdkhoro.  As  the  former 
was  near  Hcraclcia,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Sua,  was  the  same  river  as  the  Enipeus,  and  that 
Libcthra  was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  slope  towards 
LiioUtorv,  aro  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  its  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  resemblance,  that 
the  modern  Malathria  [Dium]  is  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Libethra :  the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a  common 
origin  in  some  word  of  the  ancient  language  t>f 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
pp.  413,  422.) 

Strabo  (ix.  p.  409,  x.  p.  471)  alludes  to  this 
place  when  speaking  of  Helicon,  and  remarks  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain,  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  tho  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  springs, 
were  transferred  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Helicon  ; 
hence  they  were  sumamed  Libethrides  as  well  as 
Fieri des  ("  Nymphae,  nostcr  amor,  Libethrides,** 
Virg.  Eel  vii.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBE'THRIAS,  LIBETHRIUS.  [Huucoa.] 
LIBIA.  [Autbiooxes.] 
LIBICII  or  LIB1CI  (A«S&u»,  Pol.;  At€tKoi, 
Ptol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  inhabited  tho 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana  about  tho  river  Sasin 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  They  arc 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  places 
them,  together  with  the  Laevi  (Adoi),  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubres.  This 
statement  is  sufficiently  vague:  a  more  precise  clue 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellae  as  their  chief  city,  to 
which  the  latter  adds  Laumellum  also.  (Plia,  iii. 
17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §36.)  Pliny  expressly  tells 
us  that  they  were  desceuded  from  the  Sally es,  a  people 
of  Ligurinn  race ;  whence  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Ligur'un, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Laevi],  though  settled  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncertain 
(v.  35),  of  the  Sallnvii  (the  same  people  with  the 
Sallyes)  as  crossing  the  Alps,  and  settling  in  Guul 
near  the  Lae  vi.  [E.  II.  B.] 

LIBISO'SONA  (cognomino  Foroaugustana,  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  260.  no.  3 ;  Libi- 
sona,  Coins,  ap.  tSe»tini,  p.  168  ;  Libuosia,  Itin. 
AnL  p.  446  ;  AtStaStKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59 ;  Lebi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44 :  J^ezuza),  a  city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  HE. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  on  the  high-road  from 
Laminium  to  Cacsaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Cacsaraugusta  (Plin. 
/.  c. ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  41 1,  412).  [P.  S.J 
LIBNATH  (AtsYcL,  AosW),  generally  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lachish,  from  which  it  amid  not 
be  far  distant  [Lachish].  ( Jo*h.  x.  29 — 32 ;  2 Kmg», 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  and 
is  recognised  by  Euscbios  as  a  village  in  tho  dis- 
trict of  Eleutheropolis.  (Ononuist.  t.  v.  Ao&ircL) 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  anv 
traces  of  its  name  or  site  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  f. 
389).  [G.  W.J 

Ll'BNIUS,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  2.  §  4)  as  on  the  west  coast,  =  the  river 
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that  falls  into  Sligo  Bay  T  KiUala  Bay  t  Black  Sod 
fay  f  Clew  Bay*  For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  see 
Vksxicsti,  RiionooDn,  and  Iuer.\ia.   [R.  G.  L.] 
LIBORA.  [Aebura.] 

LIBRIA  or  LIBIA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  after  the  Anuria 
(//crtiuif),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
ra>L  It  is  said  (Harduins  Pliny)  that  all  the  MSS. 
bave  the  reading  "  Libria."  Harduin  takes  the  Li- 
bra to  be  the  Les,  but  this  in  the  Ledus.  [Ledus.] 
It  ass  been  conjectured  that  the  Libria  is  the  Livron, 
tb^ch  this  river  is  west  of  the  Arsons.     [G.  L] 

LIBUI.  [Libici.] 

LI  BUM  (Alftw),  a  town  in  Bithynia,  distant  ac- 
ewrdinp  to  the  I  tin.  Anton.  23,  and  according  to  the 
Itiu.  Hicr.  20  miles  N.  of  Nicaena.  (Liban.  Vit.  suae, 
p.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

L1BUNCAE.  [Gallajecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
L1BUKNI  (AtSvprol,  Scyl.  p.  7;  Stmb.  vi.  p.  269, 
rii.  p.  317  ;  Appian,  III  12  ;  Steph.  B.;  SchoL  ad 
Xiavui.  607  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12 ;  Plin.  iii. 
2">;  Flor.  ii.  5),  a  people  who  occupied  tho  N.  part 
rf  Illyricum,  or  the  district  called  Lirurnia 
(Aigupvls  X<*P*,  Scyl-  P-  "»  AiSovpria,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§  8.  via.  7-  §  7 ;  Pliiuiii.  6, 23, 26 ;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  664).  The  Liburnians  were  an  ancient 
people,  who,  together  with  the  Siculians,  had  occu- 
pied tho  opposite  coast  of  Piccnum ;  they  had  a  city 
there,  Truentutn,  which  had  continued  in  existence 
«nid  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  1 8). 
Niebuhr  (BisL  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  trans.)  has 
conjectured  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  nice.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when 
the  historical  accounts  of  these  coasts  begin  they 
were  very  extensively  diffused.  Coreyra,  before  the 
tireeka  took  possession  of  it,  was  peopled  by  them. 
(Strab.  v'u  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUotu  iv.  564.) 

They  were  also  considerably  extended  to  the  N., 
fr>r  Noricum,  it  is  evident,  had  been  previously  in- 
by  Liburnian  tribes;  for  the  Vindclicians 
burnians  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  I  243),  and 
Sinbo  (iv.  p.  206)  makes  a  distinction  between 
t.Vm  and  the  Breuni  aud  Genanni,  whom  he  calls 
lllyrians.  The  words  of  Virgil  (/.  c),  too,  seem 
distinctly  to  term  the  Veneti  Liburnians,  for  the 
-  innermost  realm  of  the  Liburnians"  must  have 
bwn  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to  have 
arrived. 

Driven  out  from  the  countries  between  Pannonta 
and  the  Veneti  by  tho  Gallic  invasion,  they  were 
<N«nprvsscd  within  the  district  from  the  Titius  to 
the  Arsia,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Liburnia.  A 
wild  and  piratical  race  (Liv.  x.  2),  they  used  pri- 
vateers ('*  lembi,"  •*  naves  Liburnicae")  with  one 
very  Urge  lateen  sail,  which,  adopted  by  the  Romans 
in  their  struggle  with  Carthage  (Eutrop.  ii.  22)  and 
to  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  sup- 
jjhntcd  gradually  the  high-bulwarked  galleys  which 
hail  formerly  been  in  use,   (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5;  Hor. 

LI.)  Liburnia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  provinceof  Dalmatia,HndlADKRA, its  capital, 
w«  made  a  Roman  colony.  In  a.  n.  634  Heraclius 
invited  the  Chorvates  or  Cbrobati,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  is  now  S.  Poland 
or  Gallicin,  to  occupy  the  province  as  vassals  of  the 
Empire  (Const.  Porp'h.  de  Adm,  Imp.  c  3 1 ).  This 
fmuectiim  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
cupation of  countries  which  had  embraced  Chris- 
tnoity  in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titus  was  in  Dalmatia 
in  tho  time  of  St.  Paul,  //.  Ep.  Tim.  iv.  10),  na- 
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turally  led  to  the  conversion  of  these  Slavonian 
strangers  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  (Coitw. 
Schafarik.  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  277—309;  Noi»e- 
baur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  224—244.)  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  coast-line  of  Liburnia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadeka  and  tho 
"  conventus"  or  congress  of  Scardona,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these,  Pliny  (£  c.)  enumerates  tho 
following: — Alvona,  Flanona,  Taraatica,  Senia,  Lop- 
sica,  Ortopula,  Vcginm,  Argyruntum,  Corinium, 
Aenona,  and  Civitas  Pasini.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBU'RNICAE  l'NSULAE.  [Illyiucum.J 

LIBURNUM  or  LIBURNI  PORTUS,  a  seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Por- 
tus  Pisanus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arnus,  now  called 
JAvomo.  The  ancient  authorities  for  the  existenco 
of  a  port  on  the  site  of  this  now  celebrated  seaport 
are  discussed  under  Portus  Pisanus.    [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBURNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  Han- 
nibal's march  into  that  country,  n.  c.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  part  of  tho  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Samninm  and  Apulia,  not  far  from  Luceria  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  more  precisely  identified.      [E.  H.  B.l 

LI'BYA  (if  AiSvt)),  was  the  general  appellation 
given  by  tho  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  lay 
between  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the  shores  of  tho 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  N.  by  tho 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  S.  by  tho  river  Occa- 
nus.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  my  t Ideal  boundary  gave  place  to  tho  equa- 
torial line :  but  tho  actual  form  and  dimensions  of 
Africa  were  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  tho 
15th  century  a.d.  ;  when,  in  tho  year  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verified 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  Sims,  was  surrounded  by  water. 

From  tho  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  must  substract 
such  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
Aeotftus,  Aethiopia,  Africa,  Atlas,  Barca, 
Carthage,  Cyrexe.  Makwarica,  Mauketa.ma, 
Uie  Oases,  Strtes,  &c.  Including  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  with 
those  of  modern  Africa  as  far  as  the  equator.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Aegyptian,  Aethiopian,  Phoenician,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  were 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct.  The  Kile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west ;  but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  accurately  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, as  Ptolemy,  conceived  tliat  the  south  of 
Libya  joined  the  east  of  Asia,  and  that  tho  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a  vast  salt  lake :  others,  like 
Agatharchides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  the  equator, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  southward  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  Agisymba.  We  shall 
bo  assisted  in  forming  a  just  conception  of  Libya 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discovery 
in  those  regions. 

Progress  of  Discovery.  —  The  Libra  of  Homer 
(0<L  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Hesiod  (Thcog.  739; 
comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  29 )  comprised  all  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Aegypt.  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  had 
no  conception  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  in- 
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lubitants  the  general  name  of  Aethtopes,  tlio  dark 
or  block  coloured  men.  Between  is.  c.  630 — 620, 
Battus  of  Tbera,  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
Jead  a  colony  into  Libya,  inquired  anxiously  "  where 
Libya  was,"  although  at  that  time  the  position  of 
Aegypt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Phoenician  Car- 
thage also,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  7th  century  n.  c,  the 
name  Libya,  as  the  generic  appellation  of  a  continent 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  first  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ;  but  they  concealed 
their  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  6th  centnry  b»c  interdicted 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  mariners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iiu  22.)  About 
sixty  years  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  b.  c.  523,  Cambyses  explored  a  portion 
of  the  western  desert  that  lies  beyond  Elephantine;  but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  afford 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  and  his  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  Memphis  or  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
sometimes  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  defined  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Rod  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bonk 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  opinion  be  is  supported  by 
Strabo  (i.  pp.  86, 174)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iv.  5. 
§  47)  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
other  features  of  the  interior  provo  that  his  narrative 
generally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  aromatics, 
for  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  for  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Diod.  i. 
37;  Plin.  vi.  29)  and  Ptolemy  Energetes  (B.C.  283 
— 222)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  the  coast  and 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  and  into  the  modern  Nubia 
Their  investigations,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandtb  than  to  the  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  years  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a  mathematician  than  a 
geographer.  He  defines  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  base  was  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sides  the  Red  sea,  on  the  east,  and  ou  the 
west  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adulitanus. 

The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city  in  B.c.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a  clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Polybius,  commissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
&  ipio  Aemilianus,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  ami  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  far  as  the  river  Bainbotus, 
perhaps  Cape  Non,  lat.  28°  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  perished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  the  1st  century  a.  p.,  and  is  cited  by 
l'iiny  (vi.  1)  and  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (*.  nr. 
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'twxAv,  TaSptuci,  XaAx«ia,  BufajTfs;  com  p.  Gossc- 
lin,  Recherchet  tur  Us  Orographic  Anciennt,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  1—30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurtbine  War  (b.  c.  1 1 1 — 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Numidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
as  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  ("  haud  procul  ob  ardorihus  **), 
and  their  huts  (mapalia)  resembled  inverted  boats. 
In  b.  c.  24,  Aelius  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeed,  rendered  his  attempt 
unprosperous ;  but  in  the  year  following,  Petronius 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  the  Aethiopia ns.  and  established 
a  line  of  military  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  b.  c.  19, 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus  attacked  the  Garamantes  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Strabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  Nero's 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  despatched  to  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  (Plin.  vi.  32  ;  Senoc  Nat. 
QuaesL  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  regular  attempt* 
to  penetrate  it  on  either  EUle,  than  from  their  desiru 
to  procure  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperors,  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibiting 
rare  animals  prevailed ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  susjiect 
that  these  were  found  in  the  cultivated  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  must  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  fanners,  even  while  Cy- 
rene  and  Carthage  were  independent  states.  At  Use 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  incredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hunters  who  collected  them  must  have  visited 
the  Sahara  at  least,  and  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas: 
nor,  since  the  hippopotamus  and  the  alligator  ore 
mentioned,  is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  bauks  of  Uie  SettegaL 

Of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  however,  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  a.  i>., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  various  acquaintance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  witli  the  works  of  hi& 
predecessors  before  him,  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Roman  surveys,  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  tbe  form  and 
extent  of  this  continent.  His  tables  show  that  its 
western  coast  had  been  explored  as  far  as  11° 
lat.  N.;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canaries), 
since  from  thern,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
was  also  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  precursors 
with  the  eastern  coast,  and  with  the  tracts  which 
intervened  between  the  left  hank  of  tbe  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  a  Roman  officer  named  Matcrnu*,  who, 
setting  forth  from  Tripoli,  advanced  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and, 
perha|»&,  even  of  Timlmctoo.  He  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a  number 
of  places  in  the  interior,  along  a  river  which  he  calls 
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U*  Nigir.  Ptolemy  moreover  assigns  to  Africa  a 
greater  extent  &  of  tb«  equator:  but  here  his  know- 
kdge  becomes  inexact,  since  he  makes  the  land 
stretch  into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  curving  eastward ; 
sod  he  concluded  that  the  southern  parts  of  Libja 
jctoed  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
was  either  incredulous  or  ignorant  of  the  Peri  plus 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 

Pliny  adds  little  to  our  information  respecting 
Libra  beyond  its  northern  arid  eastern  provinces, 
although  be  contributes  to  its  geography  a  number 
ef  strange  and  unrecognisable  names  of  places.  He 
bad  seen  an  abstract  at  least  of  the  journal  of  Poly- 
bias,  and  he  mentions  an  expedition  in  a.  d.  41  by 
Soetonius  Paullinus,  which  crossed  the  Atlas  range, 
and  explored  a  portion  of  the  desert  beyond.  But 
fcrth  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela  are  at  once  too 
Tague  and  succinct  in  their  accounts  to  haro  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  persecutions  which  were  mutually  inflicted 
U  the  Christian  sects  upon  each  other  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.  d.,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dona- 
tb-ts,  Montanists,  Circumcellions,  &c,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  Roman  church,  drove 
even  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thousands  of  fugitives, 
and  combined  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
7  th  century  in  rendering  tho  interior  more  per- 
meable and  better  known.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
cor  the  conquerors  have  materially  increased  our 
acquaintance  with  these  regions.  The  era  of  dis- 
corery,  in  any  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  com- 
mences with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
ciose  of  the  15th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  But  their  observations  belong  to  the 
geography  of  modern  Africa. 

We  have  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  most  me- 
morable expeditions  of  the  ancients  for  the  discovery 
of  the  funn  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 
portly  on  account  of  their  superior  importance,  if 
tbry  are  authentic,  and  partly  because  the  results 
of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Herodotus  (iv.  42)  alleges  as  one  reason  for  his 
belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Svez^is 
Furrocinded  by  water,  a  story  which  be  heard  of  its 
circumnavigation  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
and  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Aegypt.  This  supposed  voyage  was  therefore  made 
between  B.  c.  610— -594. 

According  to  Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 
meagre  enough,  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 
t.'.f  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  sea  by  a  canal  from 
Unbostis  in  the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 
&K2.  He  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 
the  passage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  by  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  For  this  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 
rottrely  by  Phoenicians,  set  sail  from  the  Red  sea, 
emoted  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  passed  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  they 
rr.'ered  tho  mouth  of  the  Nile,  having,  as  they 
afinned,  circumnavigated  the  continent.  Twice  they 
landed, —  probably  at  tbe  season  of  the  monsoons, — 
bud  up  their  ships,  sowed  the  fields,  and  reaped  the 
harvest,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  course.  They 
alleged  — and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 
Herodotus  did  not  believe  it  — that  as  they  were 
sailing  westward  tbe  sun  was  on  their  right  hand. 

Ti»e  probability  or  improbability  of  this  voyage 
has  been  canvassed  by  Maunert  (Geograph.  der 
Griftk.  wul  Itfrmtr,  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  491—511), 
ky  Gosselin  {Geographic  des  Grecs  Analysce,  torn, 
vou  n. 
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i.  pp.  108,  Sic.),  Renncll  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  348—363.),  and  Heeren  {Ideen,  vol.  i.  p.  364). 
We  do  not  consider  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fully  established  ;  the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  repeated  by  the  navi- 
gators  of  antiquity,  and  its  results  for  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge  were  accordingly  unimport- 
ant. The  most  striking  argument  for  the  circum- 
navigation having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phaenomenon  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
or  to  tbe  north  of  the  voyagers :  nor  were  the  Phoe- 
nician galleys  less  competent  to  tbe  voyage  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  Di  Gama  round  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  admit  the  improbability  of  some  of  tbe  cir- 
cumstances narrated.  Herodotus  heard  tbe  story 
150  years  after  the  supposed  voyage  had  been 
made  :  in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Red  sea  may  have  been  magnified  into 
a  complete  Peri  plus.  Again,  for  sowing  and  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  up  the  ships,  &c 
the  time  allowed  —  three  years — is  too  short.  More- 
over, no  account  is  made  for  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevail  at  the  Cape  itself.  The  notion  which 
Herodotus  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  far  S.  as  the 
equator,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  fact  of  tho 
circumnavigation;  for  the  brevity  of  Herodotus's  state- 
ment, in  a  matter  so  important  to  geography,  shows 
that  he  had  taken  little  pains  in  sifting  the  tra- 
dition. 

A  second  ancient  voyage  is  better  authenticated. 
This  was  rather  an  expedition  for  tbe  promotion  of 
t  mi  la  than  of  geographical  discovery.  Its  date  is 
uncertain  :  but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  tbe  Punic  Commonwealth, — i.  c. 
in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  and  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  521 — 264). 
Hanno, a  suffetes  or  king, as  he  is  vaguely  termed,  of 
Curtilage  ( Geogr.  Grace.  Minor,  torn.  i.  Bernbardy), 
with  a  fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  city  through  tbe  Strait*  of 
Gibraltar  with  a  commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  tbe  present  empire  of 
Morocco.  How  far  ho  sailed  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gosselin  (Geograph.  desAn- 
cie  ns,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  I  Ian  no's  voyago 
as  to  make  Cap«  Non,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  its  extremo 
southern  terminus,  while  Rennell  extends  it  to  Sierra 
Leone,  within  8°  of  the  equator  (Geog.  of  Herod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  348).  The  mention  of  a  river,  where  ho 
saw  the  crocodile  and  tho  river-horse,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hanno  passed  tho  Senegal  at  least.  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  doubt.  Tbo  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  copied  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant.  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr.  i.  33 ;  Cam- 
pomanes,  Antiq.  Maritim.  de  Carthago,  vol.  ii. ; 
Dodwell,  DisstrtaL  I.  in  Gtogr.  Grace.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudson ;  Bougainville,  Detcouvertet  d~Han.no  M(nu 
d*  tAcad.  des  InscripU  torn.  xxvi.  xxviil ;  Heeren, 
Ideen,  vol.  i.  p.  654.) 

A  third  and  much  later  Periplus  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  a  trading-voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  uf 
Libya,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  register  of  tho 
articles  of  export  and  import  in  the  markets  of  the 
j  Red  sea,  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  coast,  ft  tho 
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western  shores  of  India,  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa.  The  extreme  south  point  of  the  vovage  is 
the  headland  of  Rbapta,  probably  the  modern  Quiloa, 
in  lat  10°  N.  (See  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchus, 
vol  ii.  p.  74,  6eq.)  With  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  should  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  should 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe.  (Agathemer. 
iL  ;  Herod,  iv.  42  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5  ;  Sail.  Bell. 
Jugurtk  17;  Lucan,  Phartal.  ix.  411;  Malte- 
brun,  Geog.  L  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  uncertain,  we  shall  examine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  tribes  who 
roamed  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
names  are  doubtful  and  disguised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  orthography  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

1.  The  Great  Desert.— Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libya  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
gions :  —  ( 1 )  The  inhabited,  which  is  described  under 
the  several  heads  of  Africa,  Atlas,  Carthage, 
Cyrene,  &c.  ;  (2)  the  wild  beast  territory  [Atlas]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Desert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modern  districts  of  Barbary,  BUedulgerid, 
and  Sahara,  The  latter  region  (o<ppvt]  ^duurji, 
Herod,  iv.  181)  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Aegypt, 
and  is  contiuued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  Afoultan  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  rale  of  BUedulgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  Africa  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  SdJuira  is  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swarm  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
inarch  (Lucan,  Pharsal.  ix.  765)  :  its  tribes 
shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articulate 
pounds  (Herod,  iv.  183);  its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animals,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  3);  and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are,  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamsin 
or  fifty-days'  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  Simoum 
{semen,  poison)  of  the  Arabs,  blows  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  S.  and  SE.  over  a  surface  scorched  by 
an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  beat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renders  respiration  difficult.  But  though 
it  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kill  The  real 
of  the  route,  which  from  very  remote  ages  has 
trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  track 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  sand.  (Bruce,  Travels,  vol.  vi. 
p.  458  ;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  fact, 
diminished  by  die  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
as  stepping-stones  across  it  Of  these  oases  a  more 
particular  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
but  they  are  too  important  a  feature  of  this  region 
to  be  quite  omitted  from  an  account  of  it.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  181)  mentions  a  chain  of  these  patches 
of  verdure  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya. 
Sometimes  they  are  little  more  than  halting- 


places  for  the  caravans, — a  spring  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  date -trees  and  a  few  acres  of  herbage  : 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  El-Khanjch,  are  spacious 
and  populous  tracts,  over  which  nomad  hordes 
wander  with  their  cattle,  and  a  few  form  entire 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  such  as  Augila  and  Fezsan 
(Regio  Phazania  of  Ptolemy).  One  geological  fea- 
ture is  common  to  them  all.  They  are  not  elevations 
of  the  plain,  but  depressions  of  its  limestone  basin. 
Into  these  hollows,  which  are  composed  of  limestone 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolate*,  the  periodical 
rains  are  received,  and  a  rich  and  varied  vegetation 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  of  the  oasis. 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a  uniform  level. 
It  has  considerable  inequalities,  and  even  hills  of 
gravel.  Probably  amid  tho  changes  which  our  globe 
has  undergone,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  history, 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sahara,  whose  level 
even  now  is  not  much  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  bed  of  an  ocean  running  athwart 
the  continent.  Its  irregular  breadth  and  outline 
favour  this  supposition.  It  is  widest  in  the  western 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  the  negro  country,  and  narrowest  be- 
tween the  present  states  of  Tripoli  and  Khassma, 
where  it  is  broken  up  by  watery  districts.  As  it  ap- 
proaches Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader.  Libya 
is,  indeed,  a  land  of  terraces,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  three  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  plateaus, 
such  as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Luoae  Monies, 
and  the  Atlas  chain. 

Before  the  importation  of  the  camel  from  Arabia 
—  and  this  animal  never  appears  in  monuments  of 
the  Pharaonic  times — the  impediments  to  large  com- 
panies crossing  the  Sahara  must  have  been  almost 
insurmountable.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Persians  :  Darius  succeeded  in  establishing  his  gar- 
risons in  the  oases  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  were  the  stages  of  a  traffic  which  penetrated 
Libya  nearly  from  east  to  west.  The  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a  road  for  commerce,  but  itself 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  alum,  and 
mineral  salts,  which,  especially  in  the  district  be- 
tween ELSiteak,  the  ancient  Ammonium,  and  the 
Natron  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  incrustation 
through  which  the  foot  of  the  camel  breaks  as 
through  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  The  salt  was  a  market- 
able article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  S.  of  the 
Sahdra,  The  components  of  the  salt  are  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  these,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  glass- 
making.  Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of  volcanic 
action ;  and  earthquakes,  except  in  Aegypt,  appear 
to  have  been  unknown.  Yet,  that  the  continent  has 
undergone  changes  unrecorded  in  history,  is  manifest 
from  the  agatised  wood  found  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo.  The 
Bahr-beda-Ma,  or  river  without  water,  is  another 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  elevation  of  N.  Africa. 
The  streams,  which  once  filled  its  dry  hollows,  have 
been  violently  expelled  by  subterranean  action,  and 
tho  silex,  agate,  and  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood 
indicate  the  agency  of  fire.  (Newbold,  Gtolog.  of 
Aegypt,  Proceed,  of  Geolog.  Society,  1842.) 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
ancient  geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries S.  of  the  Great  Desert ;  i.  e.  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  some 
Cyrenians,  that  certain  young  men  of  the  tribe  of 
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Kssamooes,  who  inhabited  the  Syrtis  ami  the  district 
east  of  it  (tbe  present  gulf  of  Sidra),  crossed  the 
Desert  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  came  to  a  great 
river  which  ran  toward*  the  ruing  sun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Notwithstanding  some  marvellous  circumstances,  the 
narrative  is  probably  true  in  substance :  and.  com- 
bined with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  elephants,  &c.,  ren- 
ders it  likely  that  the  interior  was  known  to  tbe 
ancients  as  weil  as  the  western  coast,  within  11° 
of  the  equator.  But  such  knowledge  as  was  acquired 
by  travellers  was  rarely  employed  by  the  Greek 
geographers,  who  were  more  intent  on  accumulating 
names  of  places,  than  on  recording  the  physical 
features,  through  which  alone  names  become  in- 
structive. 

The  mountain  and  river  system  of  Libya  Interior 
has  been  partly  described  in  tbe  article  Atlas  ;  and 

under^theHieads  Gaktuli  and  Gaiumaxtes.  It 
will  suffice,  then,  to  point  out  here  the  effect  which 
tbe  general  conformation  of  the  mountains  has  upon 
tbe  climate  and  the  rivers.  The  absence  of  snow 
on  the  Atlas  range  deuies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
northern  portion  at  least,  the  privilege  of  partial 
refrigeration,  although  in  tbe  loftier  regions  of  the 
Aethiopian  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  tbe 
ice  upon  their  snmmita.  Hence  arises  tbe  superior 
volume  of  tbe  Aethiopian  rivers,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  milder  temperature  of  the-  plains 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Dembia,  which,  although 
within  tbe  tropics,  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Again, 
the  northern  range  of  Atlas  runs  so  close  to  the 
M< 'literranean  that  the  watershed  is  brief  and 
abrupt,  and  the  rivers  are  properly  mountain  streams, 
which,  after  a  short  course,  discharge  themselves 
into  tbe  aea.  Tbe  western  slope  of  tbe  Libyci 
Monies  also  presents  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
do  not  propel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  upon  the 
low  In  nils  to  produce  a  continuous  course  ;  so  that 
either  they  lose  themselves  in  swamps,  or  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
concentrate  themselves  in  vast  inland  lakes, 
which  in  their  turn  drain  off  their  superfluous  waters 
in  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
of  Atlas,  there  is  a  similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
mation of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in  districts  bejond  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestic 
streams,  like  the  Senegal,  the  Qftorra,  &c,  rivalling 
the  Nile.  On  this  side,  indeed,  the  irrigated  por- 
tions of  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  upon 
by  luxurious  patches  both  of  forest  and  arable  land. 
"  The  more  remarkable  mountains  not  included  in  the 
Atlas  range  are  the  following : — On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Desert,  Mans  Ater  or  Niger  (Plin.  v.  5.  s. 
5,  vi.  30.  s.  35),  the  modern  Uaruach  or  Black  Moun- 
tain,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  separated  the  j 
Oasis  Phazania  (/V-rzon)  from  Africa  Romans,  | 
Westward  of  this  was  the  Usargala  (OwodpyaAa 
Soot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7,  &c),  the  present  A dameh- 
kozuel-uxgiad,  which  ran  far  into  the  territory  of 
the  Garmmantes,  and  contained  tbe  sources  of  the 
river  Bagrada.  This  may  bo  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlas  Major,  S.  of  Numidia  and 
Maurctania.  Nest,  running  in  a  N.  direction  to  the 
verge  of  Numidia,  and  a  branch  of  the  Usargala, 
was  Mons  Girgiri  (to  Tipytpi  Apos),  Tibesti,  in  which 
the  river  Cinypbua  arose.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  follow- 
ing mountains  and  headlands:  —  Mount  Sagapola 
(SoTdwoAo,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c),  from  which  the 
river  Subus  sprang,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mandrus  (to  Mdr&por  loos),  a  long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching  to  the  parallel  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  containing  lire  fountains  of  all  the  rivers  tliat 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  tbe 
Salathus  to  the  Maasa,  or  from  Cape  Aon  to  Cape 
Bojador.  Mt  Caphas  (Kd^as),  8  degrees  to  S, 
from  which  the  Daradas  flowed,  stretched  in  a  SE. 
direction  far  into  the  Desert  :  Mount  Ryssadius 
(to  'PvffodoW  Spot)  terminated  i  na  headland  of  the 
Name  name,  probably  Cape  Blanco,  and  in  it  rose 
tbe  river  Stachir.  Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  as  regards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  because  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  volcanic  action,  was  that  denominated  tbe  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  "0^»>m»)»  probably  the  present 

A"ofi<7,  or  Sierra  Leone.  This  was  tbe  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic:  for  the  Phoe- 
nician Periplus,  if  it  indeed  was  actually  performed, 
formed  the  single  exception  to  tbe  otherwise  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  coast  beyond.  As  far  as 
modern  discoveries  liave  made  known  tbe  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Acgypt,  is 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain points  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  form  a  continuous  chain, 
but  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearings  is  very  im- 
perfect. The  ancient  geographers  distinguished 
Home  portions  of  these  hiuhlands  by  the  names  of 
Mount  Bardetus  (Bapirrror  epos),  west  of  the 
Lunae  Montes ;  and  in  the  same  line,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  M.  Mesche  (M«rx^);  Zipha 
(Zi$d),  north  of  Mesche;  and,  approaching  the 
Atlantic,  Mount  Ion  ("lav  opoj),  and  Dauchis 
(Aavxti).  In  a  line  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Bardetus,  were  the 
elevations  Arualtes  (o  'ApovdA-rnj)  and  A  ran  gas  (<J 
,A4*dyyas\  the  Utter  of  which  ran  down  to  the 
eqnatorial  hoe.  These,  with  Mount  Thala  (to 
0dAa  opos),  and,  further  eastward,  the  serrated 
range  entitled  tbe  Garamantic  Pharanx  or  Combo 
(>j  rapa^iarruo;  <f>apa"y(),  nmT  be  regarded  as  ofiVcts 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
gold  region,  and  from  the  copper  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flanks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
innumerable  streams  is  also  certain  from  the  rich 
pasture  and  woodland  which  mark  the  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  voyage  of  lianuo  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
trading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  regions 
that  produced  gold,  aromatics,  and  elephants,  a 
readier  communication  with  Carthage  than  could 
be  maintained  acn«s  the  Sahdra.  That  this  trade 
was  materially  impaired  when  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  Africa,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering people  had  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
because  the;  derived  the  same  articles  of  trade 
through  the  more  circuitous  route  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia.  Yet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  tbo 
Carthaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the 
geographers  of  the  empire  have  left  us  tome  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  western  coast  ■>( 
Libya  as  far  as  11°  N.  lat  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  promontories  were,  beginning  from  the 
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N. : — datinnria(ravi'apia  &xpa),  probably  CapeNon; 
Suloimtia  (SoAmvtIo),  Cape  Bojador ;  Arsinarium 
Chpaivaptov),  Cape  Corveiro,  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  continent,  lying  between  tho  mouths  of  the 
Daradas  and  the  Stachir  ;  tho  headland  of  Rysna- 
diom,  Cape  Blanco,  a  continoation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a  few  miles  southward 
of  Arsinarium;  the  promontories  of  Catharon  (to 
KaBapbv  tucpov).  Cape  Daren,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Hesperides,  celebrated  in  fable 
{'E(rw4povKtpat,  Ptol.;  Hesperion  Ceras,  Pun.  v.  1. 
s.  1),  the  Cape  Verde  of  the  Portuguese  :  lastly, 
the  term  of  Hanno's  voyage,  the  basaltic  rock  en- 
titled the  headland  of  Notium  (NStov  ittpas),  Cape 
Roxo,  or  Red  Cape,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  projections  lay  the 
Hesperian  bay  CEo-*4pws  ad'Airos),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  this  continent, 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Libya,  the  point  from  which  it  crossed  towards  Asia, 
or  where  the  great  Southern  Ocean  commenced. 

While  enumerating  the  mountains  which  con- 
cealed their  springs,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  tho 
catalogue  of  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  tho 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  terraced  con- 
formation of  tho  interior,  that  the  streams  would,  for 
the  most  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  were  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes, morasses,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  fod  the  Astapus  and  the 
Astaboras,  have  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §8) 
the  Subus  (2oC€oi).  the  modern  Sus,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretes  (Xp«njj)  and  the 
Xion  (Hi«v)  (Scylax,  p.  53),  hod  its  source  in  Mt. 
Sagapola,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  fur- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Mt. 
Maiidrus  gave  birth  to  tho  Salathus,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chusarius  (Xowrdpiot),  apparently  the  Cnsenns  of 
Polybius  (op.  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1);  to  the  Ophiodes 
(*0<^<w5»iy)  and  Novius  (Noi/«oj),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Gannarium  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
Massa  orMnsasut.  (Polyb.  L  c.)  In  Mount  Caphas 
arises  a  more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-men' ioned,  tho  modern  Rio  de  Ouro,  the 
nticicnt  Daradns  (Adpatott  Aap&r),  which  contained 
crocodiles,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  dark  population  which  inhabited  its 
banks  in  common  with  tho>e  of  the  Niger,  led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  course  S.  of  Mcroe,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, emptied  itself  a  second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west.  The  Aethiopcs  Hcsperii  were 
among  tho  consequences  of  this  fiction,  and  were 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Aethioptans 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  (2,rdx*ip),  which  rose  in  Mt.  Kyssadius, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clonia,  proceeded  in  a 
SE.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
Stachir  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  SL 
Antonio  river,  or  Rio  de  Guaon,  and  seems  to 
answer  to  tho  Salsus  of  Polybins  (ap.  Plin.  /.  c). 
The  name  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotus  of  Polybius,  and  the  modern  Senegal. 
The  river-horse,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
its  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  firmer  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Daratae  t.>  Car- 
thage.   Tho  Mazitnotus,  the  present  GamLia,  dc 
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scends  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Thcon  Ocbema,  a 
little  N.  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopiana 
Clnr6ipofxos  Aidunriat ),  or  Cape  Roxo,  with  which 
terminates  the  geographer  Ptolemy's  Itinerary  of 
the  Libyan  coast  He  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
but  form  vast  inland  lakes.  These  are,  probably, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  upper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  itself ;  but  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia  and  the 
Bight  of  Benin  belongs  rather  to  modern  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  rumours  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Niger  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers (Agathem.  ii.  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  since 
they  ascribe  to  the  Gor  or  Gir  (  Tab.  Peutmg.  Girin) 
a  course  of  more  than  300  miles,  with  a  further 
curvature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  tho 
lake  Chelonides.  The  direct  mainstream  was  re- 
presented as  diving  underground,  reappearing  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  a  lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  "  is  a  region  of  extensive  lakes ;  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  great  number  on  the 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  tho 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate." 
(Somerville,  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  In  Libya 
N.  of  the  equator  the  following  were  known  to  the 
ancients  :  —  The  Tritonis  ( Acscbyl.  Evmen.  289  ; 
Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  36  ;  Scylax,  p.49  ;  Herod,  iv.  178) ; 
the  lake  of  tho  Hesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836) ; 
the  Libya  Palus,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  its  tributaries  ;  the  Clonia,  near  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Mount  Kyssadium  :  the  Nigritia, 
into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nigtr  flowed, 
probably  the  present  Jhbbek  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black -Water,  SW.  of  Timbwtoo :  the  Nuba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  terminates,  and  which  answers 
to  Lake  Tchad,  or  Nou  in  Bornou,  and  whose  di- 
mensions almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea;  and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modern  FiUre, 
into  which  an  arm  of  tho  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  for 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Salt-water  lakes  abound 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sdhdra,  and  the 
salt  obtained  from  them  has  been  in  every  age  an 
article  of  barter  with  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  from 
these  lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  summer  beat, 
leave  behind  a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  beds,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles,  and 
ri.se  into  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  purchase 
salt  with  gold-dust.  A  scarcity  of  salt  in  Kathna 
and  Timbtictoo  is  equivalent  to  a  famine  in  other 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africanns  (p.  250)  saw  an 
ass's  load  Bold  at  Timbtictoo  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To  tho 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
fruit  is  food  for  both  men  and  cattle :  it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  conveyed  to 
great  distances  ;  while,  from  tho  sap  or  fruit  of  the 
tree  (Rennell,  Experi.  of  Cyrus,  p.  120)  was  extracted 
a  liquor  equally  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Population.  —  Ilcmdotus  (iv.  168—199)  distin- 
guishes four  main  elements  in  the  population  of 
Libya.  — (1)  the  Libyans,   (2)  the  Aclhiopians 
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(3)  the  Phoenicians,  and  (4)  the  Greeks.  He  enu- 
unttt,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
genous tribes,  and  his  catalogue  of  them  is  greatly  ' 
increased  by  subsequent  writers,  e.g.  Scylax,  Ilanno,  j 
Polfbiua,  and  Ptolemy.  When,  however,  we  would 
assign  to  these  a  generic  connection,  or  a  local  habi-  I 
Ution,  the  insurmountable  difficulty  meets  us  which 
ever  attends  the  description  of  nomad  races  ;  igno- 
rance of  their  language,  of  their  relations  with  one 
another,  and  their  customary  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geographers,  in  their  efforts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbarians  euphonic,  impenetrably  dis- 
guise them  for  the  most  part.  Again,  their  infor- 
oatiijo  of  the  interior  was  principally  derived  from 
the  merchants,  or  guides  of  the  caravans  ;  and  these 
persons  had  a  direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
were  exact  or  various,  in  concealing  it.  Moreover, 
the  traveller,  even  if  unbiassed,  was  liable  to  error 
in  bis  impression  of  these  regions.  The  jwpulation, 
beyond  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
tremely fluctuating.  In  the  rainy  season  they  inha- 
bited the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
accordingly  as  their  cattle  required  change  of  climate  I 
and  pasture.  The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be  ! 
reckoned  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  a  highland  or  a  lowland  people. 
Savage  races  also  are  often  designated,  when  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
op  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  genuine 
and  native  appellations.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
an  undue  extension  to  the  name  Aethiopes,  derived 
mxn  the  mere  accident  of  a  black  or  dark  com- 
plexion, and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Caffirs 
arJ  the  Hottentots,  he  would,  doubtless,  from  their 
colour,  have  placed  them  in  the  same  category. 
The  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
fi&n,  since  they  were  also  breeders  of  cattle ;  but 
they  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
food  at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  Troglodytes, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  dwelt  among 
low  meadows  and  morasses  of  Meroe  and  Ae- 
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thiopia ;  but  their  name  was  given  them  because, 
during  the  rainy  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
scooped  in  the  "rocks.  With  regard  to  the  native 
races  of  Libya,  the  only  secure  presumption  is.  that 
they  formed  one  of  those  sporadic  offsets  of  the  human 
family  which  remain  in,  or  acquire  a  lower  degree  of 
milisation,  because  they  have  wandered  beyond  the 
Ter?e  of  the  great  empires  and  communities  in 
which  civilisation  is  matured.  The  Libyan  con- 
tinent has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
resort  of  these  sporadic  tribes.  The  deserts,  which 
intervene  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
portions  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  population  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities ;  they  were  liable  to  no 
tdmixtures  from  other  countries ;  they  were  never 
'.horoughly  subdued  w  intermingled  with  superior 
races  :  and  though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Perioeci 
of  the  Greek  states,  the  Li  by- Phoenicians  in  the 
dominions  of  Carthage,  and  the  subordinate  castes 
af  Aegypt,  they  were  not  incapable  of  a  high 
material  cultivation ;  yet,  when  left  to  themselves, 
they  continued  to  exist  under  the  simplest  forms  of 
Kcial  life.  Combining  the  glimpses  we  obtain  from 
the  ancients  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
tlte  modems,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  them, 
generally,  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
some  control  from  the  priests  and  assembly  of 
chief  men,  warlike  and  migratory  habits,  debased 
of  the  female  sex,  and  the  vice  of  Africa, 
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in  all  ages,  constant  warfare,  waged  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  slave- markets  of  the 
North  and  East. 

The  Fauna  of  Libya  must  not  be  unnoticed.  In 
the  northern  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the 
prevailing  colours,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  this  barren  region  from  North 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many 
similar  species  of  animals  are  common  to  both 
continents, — as  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
great  beauty  and  variety:  the  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  of  his 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  different  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  has  always  been  preferred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamus,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Senegal  and  tho  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a  different 
species  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  inter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  The  magot  or 
Barbary  ape  was  known  to  tho  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  imported  for 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  The  giraffe  or 
camelopard  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Desert.  It  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Aegypt, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Rome.  The  Atlas  region  contains  two  kinds  of 
fallow-deer,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fallow-deer 
of  Europe  The  ox  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Born  on 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  root  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  are  found  in  the 
Atlas  valleys  and  the  plains  below  them,  the  Desert 
abounds  in  such  kinds  as  are  content  with  scantier 
herbage, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  tho  green  pasture,  and  find  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  ooze  of  the  river  beds. 

As  regards  its  Flora,  the  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar 
to  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
built  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pine  aud  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  tandarach  or 
Thtria  articulata,  being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  durability.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  large 
forests  of  date-palms,  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodland.  The  date  tree  is 
indigenous,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desert  itself  stunted  shrubs  are  the  only  produce 
besides  the  coarse  prickly  grass  (pennisttum  dicho- 
tomvm),  which  covers  large  tracts,  and  supplies  fodder 
to  tho  camels. 

For  the  authorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writers  already 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Homemann,  Burckhardt ; 
Ritter's  Erdkunde,  Africa  ;  Hecren,  ldecn,  vol.  i.; 
Manncrt's  Geographic,  Libya;  and  Maltebrun, 
Afriqw.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  [Libya,  p.  180,  b.;  Triton.  1 

L1BYARCHAE.    [Makmarica.  j 

L1BYCI  MONTES.  [Akoyitus,  p.37;  Oasis.] 

LI'BYCUM  MARE  (to  AiSvkov  *4\ayos,  *6r- 
rot  tu6(n\i),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  washed  tho  shores  of 
N.  Africa,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria  on 
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the  W.f  to  the  S.  shores  of  Crete,  and  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  on  the  E.,  where  it  joined  the  Mare 
Aegyptium:  the  two  Syrtcs  belonged  to  it.  (Strab. 
ii.  pp.  122,  123,  x.  pp.  475,  488  ;  Agathcm.  i.  3, 
ii.  14;  Dion.  Per.  104;  Mela,  i.  4,  ii.  7;  Plin.  t.  1; 
Floras,  iii.  6.§  10.)  [P- S.] 

LI'BYCUS  NO'MOS.  [Maumamca.] 
L1BYPHOENTCES  (Aift^nW*,  sometimes 
spelt  At6<xpolvutts'),  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
N.  Africa,  who  are  defined  by  Livy,  in  accordance 
with  the  signification  of  their  name,  as  44  mixtum 
Punicum  A fri$  genus"  (Liv.  xxi.  22).  Diodorus 
gives  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory in  N.  Africa,  namely,  the  Punic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoeuicians,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians ;  and  he  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians possessed  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  xx.  55).  Pliny  restricts  them 
to  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage. 
(Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3  :  Libyphoenices  vocantur  qui  By- 
zacium  incoltmt)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  tliat  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  was  iu  the  country  around  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  arising  out  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  original  Punic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  from  the  country 
round  Carthage,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the 
half-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a  vent  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
such  was  the  policy  of  Carthage  with  regard  to 
tho  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  such  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofs.  The  defence  of  Agrigentum 
against  the  Romans,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
was  signalised  by  tho  skill  and  energy  of  Mu tines, 
a  Libypln>emcian  of  Hipponium,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  44  rir  impigtr,  et  sub  IJannibak  magutro 
omnet  belli  arte*  edoctut"  (Liv.  xxv.  40).  The 
men t inn  of  his  native  place,  Hipjaniuin,  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  a  city  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  a  proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  tho  race  in  their  foreign 
settlements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Hannibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  fact  that  he  employed 
Libyphoeuiciaii  cavalry  in  his  armies.  (Polyb.  iii. 
33  ;  Liv.  xxi.  22.)  Niebuhr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Puniu  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  their  further  mixture  with  the 
Sardinians,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  Kpeech  for  Scaurus.  {Lecture*  on 
Anc.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Avienus  mentions  the 
44  wild  Libyphoenicians  "  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
E.  of  Calpc.  (Or.  Mar.  419.)  Perhaps  the  half- 
bred  races  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  furnish 
the  closest  analogy  that  can  be  found  to  the  Liby- 
phocnicmn  subjects  of  Carthage.  [P.  S.] 

LI  BYSSA  (Mmraa  or  Atf.<r<ra,  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  13 : 
Etk.  AiSuaaalot).  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Atsceiius  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road  from  Ni- 
to  Chalcedon.    It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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as  the  place  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Han. 
nibal.  (Plut.  Flam.  20  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. ;  Plin.  H.N 
v.  43 ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxiL  9 ;  Eutrop.  iv.  11;  Itin. 
AnU  p.  139  ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny's  time  . 
tho  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tumulus  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (Syr.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Lihyasa,  a  river  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Libyssus,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  sur- 
rounding country  received  the  name  of  Libysaa. 
Tho  slight  resemblance  between  the  name  Libysaa. 
and  the  modern  Ghebte  has  led  some  geographers 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ; 
but  Leako  (Asia  Minor,  p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computation  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modem 
Maldytem  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of 
Libvssa.  [L.  S.] 

LICATII,  or  LICATTII  (Aurfnoi,  or  AucoVthm), 
a  tribe  of  tho  Vindelici,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Licias  or  Licus,  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  1.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206) 
mentioas  them  among  the  most  audacious  of  the 
Vindelician  tribes.  Pliny  (iii.  24),  who  calls  them 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

Ll'CHADES  (oi  Aix&tf),  a  group  of  three 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenaeain 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cnemides  in  Locris.  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichax, 
who  was  here  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Hercules, 
when  be  was  suffering  from  the  poisoned  garment. 
(Strab.  L  p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  177.) 

LICIAS,  LICUS  (Aiituu  :  Lech),  a  small  river 
in  Vindelicia.  (PtoL  ii.  12.  §  2,  13.  §  1 ;  Ven. 
Fort.  ViL  S.  Mart.  iv.  641.)  It  assumed  the  modern 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (Paul.  Diac  Longob.  ii.  13.)  Its  only  tribu- 
tary of  any  note  was  the  Virdoor  Vindo.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  Alps,  and,  flowing  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  far  from 
Drusomagus.  [L.S.] 

LICINIA'NA.  [Lubitakia.] 

LIDE  (Ai'8ij),  a  mountain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pcdasus.  In  the  war  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  of  all  the  Cariana 
maintained  themselves  against  Harpalus,  the  Persian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Mount  Lide  ; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod.  L 
175,  viii.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

LIGAUNI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  4) :  44  Regio  Oxubiorum  Ligau- 
norumque :  super  quos  Suetri,  ice.1*  The  next  R**- 
gio  to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  14  Regio  D?ci- 
atium."  If  we  can  make  a  safe  conclusion  from 
Pliny's  text,  the  Ligauni  must  have  been  close  to 
the  Oxybii,  with  the  Deciates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Argentcus  river  and  Antipolis. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  places  the 
Ligauni  in  the  parts  about  Saint-  Vallier,  Cattiun, 
and  Fayen.  [G.  L.] 

L1GEK,  LIGERIS  (Atlft\p,  Aryei'p:  Loire),  a  river 
of  Gallia,  which  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  tho 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Licrer 
or  Atiyijp  (Caes.  iii.  9,  ed.  Schneider),  though  the 
Romans  made  both  syllables  short.  In  Caesar  (vii. 
55),  the  nominative 44  Liger  "  occurs,  and  the  genitive 
44  Ligeria."  In  B.  G.  vii.  5, 1 1,  the  accusative  "  Lj- 
gerera,"  or  according  to  some  editions  "Ligerim" 
occurs  ;  and  44  Ligerim,"  if  it  is  right,  must  have  a 
nominative  "  Lisim."'   The  forms  "  Ligere,"  44  Li- 
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geri,"  for  the  ablative  also  occur  in  Caesar's  text 
The  form  Alyiip  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7.  §  2),  and 
in  Stephanos  Byz.  (a.  r.  Bcgc  if>),  who  has  also 
Atyvpos  (a.  v.  Aryvpcs),  with  a  remark  that  the 
Ligorea,  who  border  on  tha  Tyrrheni,  derive  their 
name  from  the  river  Li  gyrus.  Dion  Cassias  (xxxix. 
40,  xliv.  42  ;  and  the  notes  of  Reiinaras),  baa  the 
•barter  form  Aiypos.  Lncan  (L  438)  is  geneially 
cited  as  authority  for  the  Roman  quantity  of  the  word : 

"  In  nebulis  Meduana  tuis  marcere  perosus 
Andua  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  unda." 

But  these  verses  are  spurious.  (See  the  Notes  in 
Oudendorp's  edition.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Loire  rises  in  the  Cevennes  (ra  K»^i*ro),  and 
flows  into  the  ocean.  Bat  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Loire,  for  be  makes  both  the  Garumna 
and  the  Liger  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  he 
was  further  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gai.ua  Trans- 
ai-pisa,  vol.  i.  p.  949.]  He  estimates  the  navigable 
part  of  each  river  at  2000  stadia ;  bnt  the  Loir*  is 
a  much  longer  river  than  the  Garonne.  He  says 
that  the  Loire  flows  post  Genabom  (Orleans),  and 
that  Genabum  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  commencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
and  its  outlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Pictooes  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Kaxnnetea  on  the  north  ;  all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  169,  190,  191.)  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  trading  place  (ifatopttav),  named  Corbiln 
[Cokbilo],  on  the  river,  which  Polybius  speaks  of. 
It  appears  that  Strabo  did  not  distinguish  the  Elaver 
(A  Uwr)  from  the  Loire,  for  be  says :  "  the  Arverni 
are  situated  on  the  Liger,  and  their  chief  city  is 
Nrmossus,  which  lies  on  the  river ;  and  this  river, 
flowing  past  Genabum,  the  trading  town  of  the  Car- 
notes,  which  is  situated  about  tho  middle  of  the 
navigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean" 
(p.  191).    But  Nemossus  is  near  the  Allier. 

Caesar  was  acquainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34,  35)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  Loire. 
He  crossed  the  Elaver  on  his  march  to  Gergovia. 
[Gergovia.]    He  remarks  that  the  Allier  was  not 

place  (B.  G.  vii.  55)  he  describes  his  passage  over 
the  Loire,  at  a  season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
naval  warfare  with  the  Veneti,  be  had  ships  built 
on  the  Loire.  (B.  G.  iii.  9.)  He  does  not  tell  us 
where  he  built  them,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
tii.it  lime. 

Of  the  four  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabos 
time  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  the 
month  of  the  Loire ;  and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
commercial  communication  between  the  Proviucin 
and  Britannia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
Provincia  to  the  Loire,  and  then  carried  down  the 
Loire.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
Loire  **  flumen  clarum,"  which  Forbiger  explains 
by  the  words  "  clear  stream but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  Tibullus  (L  7, 11) 
aays, 

"Testis  Arar  Bhodanusque  celer  magnusque  Ga- 
rumna, 

Carnuti  et  flavi  eaerula  lympha  Liger." 

This  seems  to  be  all  that  the  ancient  geographers 
have  said  of  the  Loire.  The  Elaver  (Allier)  rises 
in  Mona  Lesura  (Mont  Latere),  not  very  Car  from 


the  source  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Cfvetmet.  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
Limagne  JAureryne.  und  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Xovtodunum  or  Ne- 
vimura  (Severs).  The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Mezene, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Allier  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  Allier  and  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone.  From  Severs  the  course  of  the  Ix>trt 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  ( Orleans) ;  and  from 
Orleans  it  has  a  general  west  course  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Nantes.  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  Orleans;  and  the 
Mat/enne  on  the  right  side  below  Tours.  The  area 
of  this  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  or  as 
much  as  the  area  of  England.  The  drainage  from 
this  large  surface  passes  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  volume  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inundations,  and  does  great 
damage  [G.  L.J 

LI'GURES.  [LionniA.] 

Ll'GURES  BAEBIA'Nl  ET  CORXELIA'NI 

[HlRMNt.] 

LIGU'RIA  (Aiyovpta,  Ptol.;  but  in  earlier  Greek 
writers  always  ^  /mywrruch  :  the  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aiyvts,  but  by  later  writers 
AryvoTivot :  by  the  Romans  Ligures;  but  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Ligustinus),  one  of  the  provinces 
or  regions  of  Northern  Italy,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  those  of  Etruria.  In  the  more  precise  and 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
geographers  (Strabo,  Fliny,  Ptolemy,  fee),  Liguria 
was  bounded  by  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Macra  on  the  E.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines 
as  far  as  the  river  Padua.  The  Trebia,  one  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Pad  us  on  its  right  bank,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  limit  which  separated  Ltguna  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense.  Liguria  constituted 
the  ninth  region  of  Italy,  according  to  the  division 
of  Augustus,  and  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monarch.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Strab.  v.  p.  218;  Mel. 
ii.4.  §9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §3.) 

But  Liguria,  in  its  original  sense,  aa  "the  land 
of  the  Ligurian*"  comprised  a  much  more  exten- 
sive tract.  All  the  earliest  authors  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Massilia,  and  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  aa  contending  trith  the  Ligurians 
on  the  stony  plains  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Liguriana  inhabiting  the  country 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeua  distinctly  calls  Mas- 
silia  itself  a  city  of  Liguria,  while  he  terms  Nurbo  a 
city  of  GauL  Scylax  also  assigns  to  the  Litrurians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  in  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienus,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  around  Narbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeua,  a  Ligurian  tribe.  (Aeschyl.  ap.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  ed.  Klausen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3. 4;  Avian.  Or.  Marit. 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thucydides  also  speaks 
:  of  the  Ligurians  having  expelled  the  Sicanians,  an 
|  Iberian  tribe  from  the  banka  of  the  river  Sicanua,  m 
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Iberia,  thus  pointing  to  a  still  wider  extension  of  ■ 
tbeir  power.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  Dut  while  the  Ligu- 
riun  settlement*  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhone  are  more 
obscure  and  uncertain,  the  tribes  that  extended  from 
that  river  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  confines  of 
Italy — the  Salyes,  Oxybii,  and  Deciates — are  as- 
signed on  good  authority  to  the  Ligurian  race. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  202, 203 ;  1'oL  xxxiii.  7, 8.)  On  their 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Ligurian*  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  above  described. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  in  his  time  tbey  occupied  the 
sea- coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  which  was  the  first  city  of 
Etruria :  and  in  the  interior  tbey  held  the  mountain 
districts  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Arretines.  (PoL 
ii.  16.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Rome 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  as  given  in  Livy,  wo  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits;  and  Lycophron 
represents  them  at  a  much  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing far  down  the  coast  of  Etruria,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  Pisae  and  other  cities.  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  to  a  Ligurian  stock.  [Corsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  like  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Ligurians  were  fur  more  widely  spread, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinus,  appear  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
race  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taurini, 
who  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Padus, 
were  unquestionably  a  Ligurian  tribe ;  and  there 
seems  much  reason  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the 
Salassi  also. 

In  regard  to  the  national  affinities  or  origin  of  the 
Ligurians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  We  know  only  that  they  were  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Strubo  tells  us  distinctly  that 
they  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
who  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  thongh  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  life.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
1 28.)  And  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  marked 
distinction  uniformly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Roman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  close  geographical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nvsius  says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Ligurians  was  wholly  nnknown,  and  Cato  appears  to 
hare  acquiesed  in  a  similar  conclusion.  (Dionys. 
i.  10;  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Am.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  on<:  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy; 
and  on  this  account  Philistus  represented  the  Siculi 
as  a  Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  authors  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  (Dionys. 
i.  10.  22.)  Several  modern  writers  have  maintained 
the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity  of  the  Ligurians. 
(Cluver.  /to/,  pp.  49—51;  Grotefend.  Alt.-Italien, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  5  —  7.)  But  the  authority  of  Strabo 
seems  decisive  against  any  close  connection  between 
the  two  races :  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  of  their  language,  to  form  even  a  reason- 
able conjecture  as  to  their  more  remote  affinities.  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Mar.  19),  according  to 
whom  the  Ligurians  in  the  army  of  Marius  called 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  «  much  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  reasonable  proof  of  a  common  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  thatnamc.  ^  ^ 


LIGURIA. 

I  obscurely  known  to  tbe  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aetbiopians, — evidently  as 
one  of  tbe  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  300.)  But  from 
tbe  time  of  the  foundation  of  tbe  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Massilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  but  its  colonies  along  the  shores  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  tbe  name  of  the 
Ligurians  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  known  to  liecataeus 
and  Aeschylus.  The  Ligurians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  more  civilised  nations ; 
and  we  find  L  igurian  auxiliaries  already  mentioned 
in  the  great  army  of  tbe  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar,  in  B.C.  480.  (Herod.  viL  165;  Diod. 
xL  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  from  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Agathocles.  (Diod.  xxi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  Massilia  founded  colonies  along  tbe 
coast  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Partus 
Herculis  Mooocci,  but  evidently  never  established 
their  power  far  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  237  B.  c.  that  the  Ligu- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Rome ;  and  P.  Lentulus  Caudinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  was  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2  ;  Liv. 
EpiL  xx.:  Fast.  Capit.)  But  the  successes  of  the 
Romans  at  this  period  were  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  against  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
times  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  (u.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  than 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  the 
Romans  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
were  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians.  These 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
more  important  contest  of  tbe  Second  Punic  War. 
During  that  struggle  the  Ligurians  openly  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians  :  they  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  llasdrubal  fought  at  the  Metaurux. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mugo 
landed  in  their  territory,  nnd  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Ligurians 
espoused  his  cause  with  zeal,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  with  thoir  whole  forces  (Liv.  xxii 
xxvii.  47,  xxviii.  46,  xxix.  5).  After  tbe  untimely 
fate  of  Mago,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls 
for  tbeir  defection,  but  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  up  arms,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Hamilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(b.c.  200),  and  attacked  the  Roman  colonics  of 
Plaientia  aud  Cremona.    (Liv.  xxxi.  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  series  of  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  above  eighty  years.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  desultory  hostilities  ;  in- 
deed we  possess,  in  reality,  very  little  information  con- 
cerning them.   So  long  as  the  books  of  Livy  are  pre- 
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re  find  perpetually  recarrinjr  Dot 'ices  of 
campaigns  against  the  Ligurians ;  and  while  the  Ro- 
man arms  wens  overthrowing  the  powerful  empire*  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  in  the  East,  one.  and  some- 
times both,  of  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  petty  and 
irgloriooa  hostilities  with  the  hnrdy  monntaineers  of 
LrguriA.  But  the  annual  records  of  these  cam. 
paigns  for  the  most  part  throw  little  light  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case  or  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
Arms.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  tales  of  victories,  frequently  cole- 
brated  at  Rome  by  triumphs,  and  often  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Ligu- 
nan  nation,  the  struggle  was  really  an  arduous  one, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  made  any  real 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  their  territory. 

One  of  the  most  .formidable  and  powerful  of  the 
Lignrian  tribes  was  that  of  the  ArtMNl,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  group  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etruria,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Macra  and  Ausar  (Magra  and  Serchio),  while 
they  extended  eastwards  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Arretines  and 
the  territory  of  Mntina  and  Bononia.  To  oppose 
their  inroads,  tho  Romans  generally  made  Pisae  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  : 
but  their  successes  seldom  effected  more  than  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  take  refuge  in 
their  villages  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
uountaiu  fastnesses  in  which  they  were  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  not  till  B.  c 
180  that  tlie  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
red action,  by  the  consuls  Cornelius  and  Baebius, 
who.  after  having  compelled  them  to  a  nominal  sub- 
mission, adopted  tlte  expedient  of  transporting  the 
whole  nation  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
women  and  children)  to  a  distance  from  their  own 
country,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Samnium, 
where  they  continued  to  exist,  under  the  name  of 
"Lignres  Corneliani  el  Baebiani,"  for  centuries  after- 
wards. (Liv.  xl.  38,  41.)  The  establishment  of 
Roman  colonies  at  Pisae  and  Luca  a  few  years  after- 
wards tended  to  consolidate  the  conquest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Roman  dominion  per- 
manently as  far  as  the  Jlacra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(1J.  xL  43,  xli.  13.)  The  Primates,  a  tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Scuitenna  (Panaro),  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  C.  Plaminius  in  B.C.  187,  and  the  obscure  tribes 
of  the  Briniates,  Gsruli,  Hercate*,  and  Lapicini  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finally  subdued  in  B.  c.  1 75. 
(Id.  xxxix.  2,  xli.  19.)  The  Ingaum,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of 
Genua,  had  been  reduced  to  nominal  submission  as 
early  as  B.C.  181.  but  appear  to  have  been  still 
very  imperfectly  subdued;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  the  Intemelii,  continued  to  harass  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of  their  allies  the 
Ma&silians,  by  piratical  expeditions.  (Liv.  xl.  18, 
25 — 28,  41.)  In  b.  c.  173  the  Statielu  were 
reduced  to  subjection  (Id.  xlii.  8,  9) ;  and  the  name 
of  this  people,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
shows  that  the  Romans  were  gradually,  though 
slowly,  making  good  their  advance  towards  the  W. 
From  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  we  lose  the  guidance 
of  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Lignrian  wars  in 
any  detail,  but  we  find  triumphs  over  them  still  re- 
peatedly recorded,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
still  unsubdued.  In  n.c.  154  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  attacked  the  Lignrian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii 
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and  Deciates,  who  dwelt  \V.  of  the  Varus,  and  were 
therefore  not  included  in  Italy,  according  to  its  later 
limits.  (liv.  KpiL  xlvii.;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  ".)  It 
was  not  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  123 — 122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
lebrated the  reduction  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Vocontti  and  Salluvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  But  while  the  Ligurian  tribes  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  it  appears  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ;  and  in 
b.c.  117,  Q.  Marcius  for  the  last  time  earned  a  tri- 
umph "  de  Liguribus."  (Fast.  CapiL)  Even  after 
this,  M.  Aemilius  Scauru*  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  fresh  successes  over  them  ;  and 
tlie  construction  by  him  (u.  c  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  ahmg  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apennines  to  Dertona,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Liguria. 
(Strab.  r.  p.  217;  Aur.  Vict,  d»  Vir.  Illmtr.  72.) 
But  a  remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that,  after  eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  Romans  only 
succeeded  in  securing  a  space  of  12  stadia  in  breadth 
for  the  free  passage  of  public  officers,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  the  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperfect.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  203.) 
Those  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  reduced  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  b.  c.  1 4.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  effected  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  had  been  brought  under 
the  same  system  of  administration  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  The  period  at  which  the  Ligu- 
riana  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  unknown :  it  in 
perhaps  probable  that  tlie  towns  obtained  this  privi- 
lege at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cualpine  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  only  enjoyed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.) 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  Liguria 
(in  the  more  limited  sense,  as  already  defined)  con- 
stituted the  ninth  region  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7),  and  its 
bo  Lindanes  on  the  E.  and  W.  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  still  constituted  a  separate  district  under 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  ujmjii 
Rome,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stat tine,  still  formed  a  leparate  province,  were  incor- 
porated by  Constantine  with  Liguria;  and  from  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constituted  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Alpks  Cottiae,  while  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  account  we 
know  not)  to  tlie  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  [Italia,  p.  93].  Hence  we  find  late  writers 
uniformly  speaking  of  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  as 
cities  of  Liguria,  while  the  real  land  of  the  Ligurians 
had  altogether  lost  that  appellation,  and  was  known 
only  as  "  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps."  (Lib. 
Provinc. ;  P.  Diac  Hist  Lang.  ii.  15,  16;  Jomand. 
Get.  30,  42;  Procop.  B.G.  x.  14;  Bbcking,  ad  Not. 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  i*  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  took  place  the  Ligurians  must 
have  lost  all  traces  of  their  distinct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  common  mass  with  tho 


other  Italian  subjei 
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Liguria  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a  mountainous  country.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
which  formed  the  western  boundary,  descend  com- 
pletely to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  and 
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Monaco,  while  the  main  chain  of  the  same  moun- 
tains, turning  off  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
Var  (Varus),  is  prolonged  in  a  lofty  and  rugged 
range  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  Noli  and  Savona. 
The  lateral  ranges  and  offshoots  which  descend  from 
these  mountains  to  the  sea  occupy  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Savona.  Hence  this  line  has 
always  been  one  where  there  has  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  and  maintaining  a  practicable  road. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Romans  carried  a  highway  from  Vada  Sabbata  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman 
roads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  for  the  difficulty  of  its  com- 
munications. (Dante,  Purg.  iii.  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  or  Savona,  where  the 
Alps  may  be  considered  to  end  and  the  Apennines  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  mountains  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  Liguria  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  far  as  the  river  Macra;  and  though 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  is  far  inferior  in  elevation 
to  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mountain  mass  of  a  rugged  and  difficult 
character,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  wooded  hills  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  very  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a  broad  belt  or  hand  varying  from 
15  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  Genoa,  and  for  that  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior.  Another  natural 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a  depression  in  the  ridgo  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Savona  to  Ceva.  This  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coni  and  Mondavi  to  that  of  Turin,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  £.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  Astigi- 
ana  and  Monferrat  extend  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  (of  the  northern  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  mere  continuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  und  constitute  a 
fertile  country.  Beyond  these,  again,  another  tract  of 
plain  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  runs 
far  up  into  the  mountains  near  Nod,  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  hills  which  descend  to 
Tortona  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iria),  and  Catteggio 
(Claatidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  hanks  of  the  Po. 

The  physical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  the  Apennines 
K.  of  the  Macra  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a  much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Romans  waged  their  longest  and  most  ob- 
stinate contests;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
rugged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
]»rtook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Statielli,  Vagienni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  hills  and  valley* 
an  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  were  evidently 
rednoed  with  comparativ%]y  little  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  former  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writers  maybe  considered  almost  exclusively 
to  apply.  Strabo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages,  tilling  the  soil  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  had 
almost  to  quarry  rather  than  dig  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  from  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  and  they 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  mountains 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size.  Genua  was  their  principal  emporium, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hides,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oil.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  218  ;  Diod. 
v.  39.  )  In  the  days  of  the  geographer  they  pro- 
duced but  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ;  but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  with  commenda- 
tion. (Strab.  p.  202 ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  nature 
of  their  country  and  the  life  they  led  inured  them  to 
hardships  ("  assuetum  malo  Ligurem,"  Virg.  G.  ii. 
168;  "Ligures  montani  duri  et  agrestes,"  Cic  de 
Leg.  Apr.  ii.  85)  ;  and  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  agility,  which  admirably  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  warfare 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  being  treacherous 
and  deceitful, — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serv.  ad  Arn.  xi. 
700,  715),  and  must  naturally  have  grown  up  from 
the  nature  of  the  wars  between  them  ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  aa 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome,  (Diod.  v.  39  ;  Plut  Mar.  19  ;  Tac. 
Ui*t.  ii.  14.)  The  troops  they  furnished  were  almost 
exclusively  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  :  they  excelled  particularly  as  slingers(Pseudo 
Arist.  Mirab.  90)  ;  but  their  regular  infantry  car- 
ried oblong  shields  of  brass,  resembling  th<«e  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  Lc,  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  During 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  only  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod.  v.  39 ;  Liv.  xl.  18,  28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair  long  ;  on  which 
account  the  wilder  tribes,  which  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  the 
Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati  (Alyv*s  Kofurral,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  24 ;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Lucan,  i.  442)  ; 
and  the  cropping  their  hair  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  their  subjection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  natural  productions  of 
Liguria  arc  noticed  a  breed  of  dwarf  horses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  yltvoi  ;  and  a  kind  of 
mineral  resembling  amber,  called  Aryyofyior,  which 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  by  Tlieophrastus 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ;  '1  heophr. 
de  Lajtid.  §§  28,  29.) 

The  Ligurisns  weie  divided,  like  most  nations  in 
a  similar  state  of  society,  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
which  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  sny,  political 
bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  alliances  which 
tbey  might  form  for  warlike  « .bjects  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  account  of  the  wars  carried  on  by 
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Ux-m  with  tbe  Ramans,  that  tbes< 
tremeiy  variable  and  partial.  The  names  of  many 
of  the  different  tribes  bare  been  transmitted  to  us  ; 
but  it  u  often  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  situation  or  limits 
of  their  respective  territories.  It  is  probable,  as 
pointed  out  by  Pliny,  that  these  limits  themselves 
varied  much  at  different  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6), 
and  many  of  tbe  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  tbe  history  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Liguria,  seem  to  have  at  a  later  period 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  concerning 
alwin  we  liave  any  tolerably  definite  information  are: 
—  1.  the  Apuajhi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  and 
■boat  the  Portus  Lunae  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
tmitory  which  had  once  belonged  to  this  powerful 
tril*  was  not  included  in  Roman  Liguria.  2.  The 
FuNiATea,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  probabi- 
lity in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Scultenna,  or  Ponaro, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Molina 
(a  district  still  called  Frignano)  \  so  that  they  also 
were  excluded  from  Liguria  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
term.  3.  The  Brbuates  may  perhaps  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vara,  the  most  considerable 
confluent  of  the  Magra,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Boactes.  4.  The  Gknuatek,  known  to  us  only 
fnan  an  inacripiion  [Genua],  were  obviously  the 
inhabitants  of  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 5.  The  Vktukii,  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
scription, adjoined  the  Genuates  on  the  W..  and  were 
apparently  separated  from  them  by  the  river  Porci- 
frra,  or  Polceoera  6.  The  more  powerful  and  cele- 
brated tribe  of  the  Ingaisi  may  be  placed  with 
certainty  on  the  const  near  Albenga  (Albium  In- 
zaunuin),  though  we  cannot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
precision.  7.  The  Intkmemi  occupied  the  coast 
W.  of  the  Ingauui :  their  chief  town  was  Albium 
Ifibernelium,  now  I'tfUtmiglia.  8.  The  Vkmakth 
inhabited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Varus,  at 
tbeir  name  is  evidently  retained  by  the  town  of 
V atce,  some  miles  W.  of  that  river  ;  while  Cemene- 
aboat  5  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
(Plin.  iii.  5.8.  7.) 
Of  the  tribes  N.  of  tlie  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  tbe 
Pad  us,  tbe  most  conspicuous  were : — 1.  The  Vaoi- 
exsi,  whose  capital  was  Augusta  Vagieunorum, 
now  Rene,  between  tbe  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
while  their  confines  appear  to  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  Monte  Vita  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
2.  Tbe  Statielm,  whose  position  is  marked  by 
tbe  celebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
now  AcqvL  3.  The  Talkini,  whose  capital  was 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turin,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  on  bolh  sides  of 
the  Padns,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
tanks  of  the  Tanarus.  4.  The  Euburiatks  (Flor. 
iL  3 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
»  local  antiquary,  in  the  hills  of  the  Attigiana, 
(Durandi,  Piemonte  Cupadano.  cited,  by  Walckenaer, 
Giogr.  Jet  Gaulet,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  5.  E.  of  these 
most  be  placed  several  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Liguria, 
and  of  which  we  know  only  that  they  were  situated 

*  The  same  tiling  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
three  Ligurian  tribes,  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (*.  *.)  from  Theophrastus, — the  Arbaxani, 
EubiL,  and  Ipsicuri.  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul. 
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on  the  N.  aide  of  tbe  Apennines.  These  are  tbe 
Celelates,  Cerdiciates,  and  apparently  the  Urates 
also.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  31.)  6.  The  Epaktkrh 
are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (xxviii.  46)  as  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  mountains  above  the  Ingauni ;  but 
no  subsequent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Garuli, 
Hercates,  and  Lapicini,  as  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Apennines  (xli.  19),  but  we  have  no  further 
cine  to  their  position.  Pliny  also  enumerates  (iii.  5. 
s.  7)  among  the  Ligurian  tribes  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Magelli,  Cas- 
monates,  and  Veleiates,  of  which  the  last  doubtless 
occupied  the  country  around  Veleia,  tbe  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Placentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  names  themselves  vary  so  much  in  tbe  MSS.  as 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

Tbe  coast  of  Liguria,  as  already  described,  is 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abruptly  from  tbe  sea- 
shore, in  other  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  sea,  but  nowhere 
is  there  anything  like  a  plain.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  few  natural  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  bay  called  tbe  Portns 
Lunae  (now  the  Gtdf  of  Spesia)  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
secure  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a  place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202), 
while  the  Portus  Herculis  Monoeci  (Monoco).  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  is  singular  that 
the  much  more  spacious  and  secure  harbour  of 
VUlnfranca,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portus 
Olivulac.  The  same  Itinerary  (pp.  503,  504)  notices 
two  small  ports,  which  it  places  between  this  last 
and  that  of  Monaco,  uuder  the  names  of  Anao  and 
Avi&io,  which  may  probably  be  placed  respectively  at 
S.  Ospizio  and  Fza.  [Nicaea.]  The  Poutvs 
Maurici  of  the  same  Itinerary  is  still  called  Porto 
Maurizio,  a  small  town  about  two  miles  W.  of 
Oneglia, 

The  rivers  of  Liguria  are  not  of  moch  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  coast, 
tbe  streams  which  descend  from  them  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  altogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  in 
winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
rcptiuns  aic  tlie  two  mors  wnicli  tunned  tue  cxirt  iiie 
limits  of  Liguria  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Varus,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  importance  to  these  is  the  Rutuba 
or  Roja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  the 
Interne  Hi.  It  rises  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a  course  of  above  86 
miles  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Vintuniglia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  the  S.  coast  were:— the  Paulo 
(Paglione),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Nicaea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7  ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9)  ;  the  Tavia  (/fin. 
Marit.  p.  503)  still  called  the  Taggia,  between  S. 
Remo  and  Porto  Maurizio;  the  Mkrula  (Plin. 
/.  c),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  Albenga;  tlie  Porcifrra 
of  Pliny  (/.  c),  now  called  tbe  Polcevera,  which 
flows  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Genoa  ;  theFKRiTott 
(/&.),  on  the  E.  of  tbe  same  city,  now  the  Buagno  ; 
the  Estklla  (PtoLiii.  I.  §  3),  which  Ls  proUbly 
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the  Ijttvagna,  that  falls  into  the  sea  at  Chlarari ; 
and  the  Boactes  of  the  same  author,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Vara,  the  most  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Magra.  Much  more  considerable  than 
these,  both  in  the  volume  of  water  and  length  of 
their  course,  are  the  streams  which  now  from  the 
N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Padua.  But 
of  these,  the  only  ones  whose  names  are  found  in  any 
ancient  author,  are  the  Tanarus,  or  Tanaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padns;  the  Stuka,  which  joins  the  Tanarus  near 
Pollentia;  and  the  Trebia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  far  from  Genoa,  and  falls  into  the 
J'o  near  Placcntia,  forming  during  a  part  at  least  of 
its  course  the  bouudary  between  Liguria  and  Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The  rivers  marked  iu  this  part  of  Italy  in  the 
Tabula  are  so  confused,  and  the  names  so  corrupt, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  native  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  villages  and  mountain  fastnesses  ("castella 
vicique,"  Liv.  xl.  17  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  218),  and  liad 
probably  few  towns.  Even  under  the  Boman 
government  there  seem  to  have  been  few  places 
which  deserved  the  name  of  towns  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  on  tho  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  where  they  approached  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  up  rapidly  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity, —  so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  his  time,  "  omnia  nobilibus  oppidis 
nitent"  (PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  Those  which  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  are:  —  Libarna  (between  Argvata 
and  SerravalU),  Dkrtona  (Tortona),  Iria  (Vo- 
ghera),  Bardrratk  (of  uncertain  site),  Industria 
(at  AfonteUy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  Poi.- 
lkntia  (Polenta),  Carkka  Potkntia  (uncertain), 
Forum  Fulvii,  called  Valentin  um  (VaJenza), 
Augusta  Vagiennobum  (fe),  Alba  Pomtklv 
{Alba),  Asta  (Atti),  Aquae  Statirllar  (Acqui). 
To  these  must  be  added  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
which  was  certainly  a  Ligurian  town,  though,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  with  the  cities  of  the  xith  region, 
or  Gallia  Transpadana.  In  the  same  district  were 
Forux  Vibii,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vagicnni,  and 
Ocri.um,  now  Uxeau,  in  the  valley  of  FenutreUe*. 
•Segusio  (Sum)  was  probably  a  Gaulislj  rather  than 
a  Ligurian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  Clastidium  (Casteggio),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a  Ligurian  town,  though 
situated  on  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  Ceba,  now 
C'eva,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  together  with  Clastidium 
(xxiii.  29),  and  Carystum,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a  town  of  the  Statielli  (xlii.  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown. 

Along  the  coast  of  Liguria,  beginning  from  the 
Varus,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
are: — Nicaka  (A**ce),  Cemrnelium  (Cimiez,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Portus  Hkrcuijs  Mokoeci 
{Monaco),  Albium  Intemeuum  ( Vintimiglia), 
Ai.bium  Inqaunim  (Albenga),  Vada  Sadbata 
(  Vado,  near  Savona),  Genua,  Portus  Drli'uini 
(Porto  Pino),  Tigullia  (probably  Tregoso,  near, 
Scjfri),  Segcsta  (probably  Sestri),  Portus  Veneris 
(Porto  Ventre),  and  Portus  Khicis  (Lena),  both 
of  them  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  which  was  called  as 
a  whole  the  Tortus  Lunar  [Luna].  The  other 
names  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries  are  for  the 
moat  ixirt  very  »l*curc  and  uncertain,  and  many  of 
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them,  from  their  very  form,  are  obviously  not  the 
names  of  towns  or  even  village*,  but  of  mere  stations 
or  "  mutationcs."  The  few  which  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  have  their  modern  names  annexed 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1 .  The  coast  /oad  from  the  Varus  to  the  Macra 
is  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana:  ■ — 

Varum  fl.  (  For). 

Ccmenelium  (Cimiez). 

In  Alpe  Maritime  (Turbia). 

Albintcmelium  (  Vintimiglia). 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Lucus  Bormani. 

Albingaunum  (Albtnga). 

Vada  Sabata  (Vado). 

Vicus  Virginis. 

Alba  Docilia  (Albissola). 

Ad  Navalia. 

Uasta. 

Ad  Figlinas. 

Genua  (Genoa). 

Ricina. 

Ad  Solaria  (Solaro  near  Chiatari). 
Ad  Mouilia  (iloneglia). 
In  Alpe  Penniuo. 
Boron. 

Luna  (Luni). 

2.  The  same  line  of  route  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  293):— 

Luna. 

Boaccas  (probably  Boactes  fL:  the  Vara). 
Bodetia. 

Tegulata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny:  Tregoso). 

Delphinis  (Portus  Dclphini,  Plin.:  Porto  Fino). 

Genua  (Genoa). 

Liborium  (Libarnum).* 

Dcrtona  (Tortona). 

Aquae  (Acqyi). 

Crixia. 

Canalicum. 

Vada  Sabata  (  Vado). 

Pullopicem. 

Albingaunum  (Albenga). 
Lucus  Bormani. 
Costa  Balaenae. 
Albintimclium  (  Vintimiglia). 
Lumonem  (Afentone). 
Alpe  summa  (  Ticrbia). 
Cemcnelium  (Cimitz). 
Varum  flumcn  (  Var), 
(The  distances  given  a 


long  this  line  of  route  are 


in  both  Itineraries  so  corrupt  and  cou  fused  that  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaer,  Geographic  det 
Gaules,  vol  iii.  pp  18 — 21 ;  and  Serra,  Storia  delC 
antica  Liguria,  vol.  i.  pp  97—  100.) 


*  It  is  evident  that  tho  Antonine  Itinerary  here 
quits  the  coast  road,  and  makes  a  sudden  turn 
inland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aquae 
Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whence 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A  comparison 
with  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-simile  by  Mannert), 
in  which  both  lines  of  road  are  placed  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originated;  and 
points  out  a  source  of  corruption  and  confusion  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  which  has 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  now  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
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3.  The  most  important  of  the  routes  in  the 
interior  of  Liguria,  was  that  leading  from  Genoa 
inland  by  Libarnnm  to  Dertona,  from  whence  a 
branch  communicated,  through  Iria  and  Comillo- 
magus,  with  Placentia;  while  another  branch  ps>sed 
by  Aquae  Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata. 
(The  stations  on  both  these  roads  have  been  already 
given  in  the  preceding  route).  From  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae another  branch  led  by  Pollentia  to  Augusta 
Taurinorum.   (Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIGU  STICUM  MAKE  (rl  Atywrruto*  *<\ayos, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  122),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient 
tinxja  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which 
adjoined  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  name  was  applied  (like 
all  similar  appellations)  with  considerable  vagueness, 
sometimes  as  limited  to  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa, —  in  which  sense  it  is  termed  theLiousTicvs 
Sinus  by  Floras  (iii.  6.  §  9),  —  at  others  in  a  much 
wider  sense,  so  that  Pliny  speaks  of  Corsica  as  an 
island  "in  Ligustico  mari."  Some  of  the  Greek 
geographers  included  under  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  those  of  Etruria, 
comprising  the  Make  Gallicum  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  more  limited  use 
of  the  name  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  more 
usual,  at  all  event*  in  later  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
adopted  by  Pliny  himself.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 
s.  12;  Strab.  /.  c.  ;  Ptol.  Hi.  1.  §  3;  Agatliem.  i.  3; 
Dionys.  Per.  76  ;  Priscian,  Per.  80.)     [E.  II.  B  J 

LILAEA  (Al\aia :  Eth,  AiAoufa),  a  town  of 
Phocis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
at  the  sources  of  tbe  Cephissus.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  522, 
Hymn,  m  A  poll.  240;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,-  424; 
Paus.  ix.  24.  §  1,  x.33.  §  3:  Stat.  Thtb.  viL  348.) 
It  was  distant  from  Delphi  by  the  road  over  Par- 
nassus 180  stadia.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  it  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Dorians, 
who  made  their  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  It  wai  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War;  but  was  soon 
afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, but  8ul«equetit]y  threw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke.  Pausanias  saw  at  Lilaea  a  theatre, 
an  agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  containing  statues  of  Athenian  workman- 
sliip  and  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Paus.  x.  33.  §  4 ;  see 
ai»o  x.  3.  J  1,  x.  8.  §  10;  Lycophr.  1073  ;  Steph. 
B.  a  r.)  The  ruins  of  Lilaea,  called  PaU6kastro. 
are  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cepbissus.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tion exists,  partly  founded  on  the  steep  descent 
of  a  rocky  hill,  while  the  remainder  encompasses  a 
level  space  at  its  foot,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  ruins.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
almost  entire.  The  sources  of  the  Cepbissus,  now 
called  Kefalovryses  (Kt^aXoSpvaus),  are  said  by 
Pausanias  very  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
pecially at  midday,  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
roaring  of  a  bull  ;  and  Leake  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  though  tbe  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
such  observation  at  Kefalovryses,  yet  the  water 
often  rises  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  which  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  some  noise.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
71,  84.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  15)  erroneously  calls 
Lilaea  a  town  of  Doris. 

LI'LLIUM  or  Ll'LEUM  (AlWtor,  AiAtoV),  a 


commercial  place  (emporium)  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  Dia ;  but  no  par- 
ticulars are  known  about  it.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  13  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  3.)  It  is  possible  that  the  place 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Lilaeus,  which 
Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  43)  mentions  among  the  rivers  of 
Bithynia.  [L.  S.] 

LILYBAEUM  (Atkvieuov:  Eth,  AiXrtairns,  Li- 
lyb.vetanus  :  Marsala),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
extreme  W.  point  of  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boeo.  The  promontory  of  Lilybaenm  is  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  one  of  the  three  principal  headlands  of 
Sicily,  from  whieh  that  island  derived  its  name  of 
Trinacria.  It  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  from  which  it  wus 
distant  only  1000  stadia  according  to  Polybius,  but 
Strabo  gives  the  distance  as  1500  stadia.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  truth  ;  the  real  dis- 
tance frvm  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  tho  coast 
of  Africa,  being  leas  than  90  gcog.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (Pol.  i.  42  :  Strab.  ii.  p.  122,  vi.  pp.  265, 
267  ;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Plin. iii.  8.  8.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  5; 
Diod.  v.  2,  xiii.  54;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Dionys.  ler. 
470.)  The  headland  itself  is  a  low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a  reef  of  hidden  rucks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous, 
though  there  was  a  safe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory.  (PoL  L  c. ;  Virg.  Am.  iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus  tells  as  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Motya  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  n.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  city,  nettled  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  on 
the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  into  a  stronghold.  (Diod.  xiii.  54, 
xxiL  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a  mistake 
(though  nne  of  which  we  cannot  explain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  as  B,  c  454,  speaks  of 
the  Lilybaeans  and  Scgestans  as  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mazarus  (Id.  xi.  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  frequented  at  a  much  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidians  under  Pentalhlus, 
who  afterwards  founded  Li  para,  landed  in  the  first 
ii. stance  at  Lilybaeum  (Id.  v.  9);  and  it  was  also 
the  point  where,  in  a.  c.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  designed  for  the 
attack  of  Selious.  (Id.  xiii.  54.)  Diodorus  tells 
us  (/.  c.)  that  on  the  promontory  was  a  well  (<ppiap), 
from  wlience  the  city  took  its  name  :  this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a  source  or  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  a  cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
(Fazell.  d«  lttb.  Sic.  vii.  1 ;  Smyth  s  Sicily,  p.  228.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the 
petition  that  Motya  had  previously  held.  [Motya.] 
Its  proximity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  securing  their  com- 
munications with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  them  if  a  foreign  power  were  in 
possession  of  such  a  fortress,  immediately  opr**ite 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  them  to  spare  no  pains 
for  its  security.  Hence  Lilybaeum  twice  became  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  power  in  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  27f» 
it  was  besieged  by  Pvrrhus,  who  had  already  reduced 
all  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  ex^lhd  the  Cur. 
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thaginians  from  all  their  other  stronghold*.  But 
they  continued  to  throw  in  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  to  Lily bae una,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  xxiL  10.  Exc 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  But  it  is  the  memorable 
siege  of  Lilybaenm  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War  which  has  given  to  that  city  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Romans  first  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war, 
n.  c.  250,  they  were  already  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum  and  Dre- 
pannm;  and  hence  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consuls 
in  the  attack  of  the  former  city,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  side  exerted  all  their  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  just  before  removed  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Seliou*  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  addition  to  the  citizens  there  was  a  garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (Pol.  i.  42.)  The 
city  appears  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  was  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers  and  protected  by  a  deep 
ditch.  The  Roman-!  at  first  attacked  this  vigorously, 
but  all  their  efforts  wore  frustrated  by  the  conrago 
and  activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Hitnilcu ;  i 
their  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  a  sally  of  the  ! 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consuls 
were  compelled  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
This  was  easily  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into 
the  port  ;  and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
cruisers,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Roman  consuls  next  tried  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  a  mound,  but  this 
was  soon  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  ; 
and  soon  after,  AdherbaL,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a  large  fleet  at  Dre- 
panutn,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  P.  Claudius,  n.  c.  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Roman 
fleets  in  succession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Romans  to  aban- 
don the  very  attempt  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  could  not  in  consequence 
maintain  any  efficient  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybaeum  on  the  land  side,  acd  their 
armies  continued  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
at  the  Aegntes.  b.  c.  241,  compelled  tho  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  tho  pos- 
session of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  which  up  to 
that  time  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans  had 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (Pol.  i.  41 — 
54,  59-62 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  1 1,  Exc.  H.  pp.  506 
—  509,  Kxc,  Vales,  p.  565;  Zonar.  viii.  15—17; 
Oros.  iv.  JO.) 

Lilybaeum  now  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  provincial  town:  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  as  important  a  point  to  the  Romans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicily;  and  hence  iU  name 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  n.  218,  Lilybaeum  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  praetor  M. 
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Aemilius,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginian  force  toat 
had  attempted  to  surprise  that  important  post. 
(Liv.  xxi.  49,  50.)  During  the  course  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  point  from  whence  Roman  com- 
manders repeatedly  made  predatory  descents  with 
small  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
b.c.  204,  it  was  from  thence  that  Scipio  sailed  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  were  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  5,  xxix.  24.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeum  that  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanns  assembled  his  fleet  and 
army  in  n.  c.  149,  preparatory  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  xxxii.  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wars 
Caesar  made  it  bis  bead-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  b.c 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  I,  2,  37;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompcius  in  bis  war  with  Augustus,  b.c 
36.  (Appian,  B.  C.r.  97,  122;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  Lilybaeum  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions :  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
the  habitual  port  of  communication  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  must  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity from  the  constant  traffic  which  arose  from 
this  circumstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors of  Sicily  (Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Verr.  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  had  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  "  splendidiasima  civitas "  (  Verr. 
v.  5  )  It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continued  prosperity  under 
the  Roman  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions :  from  one  of  these  we  leam  that  its  population 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  a  rare  mode  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  (Torremuzza  Jnacr.  SiciL  pp. 
7,  15.  49;  Orell.  /user.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
aribther  inscription  it  bears  the  title  of  a  oolonia:  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain;  but  prohablv 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  Pliny  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonics  founded  by 
Augustus  in  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.iii.  4. 
§  5;  Bin.  Ant.  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lilybaeum 
still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily.    It  is  mentioned  as  such  uitd<r  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop.  B.  V.  i.  8,  ii.  5);  and  during  the  period  or  the 
Arabian  dominion  in  Sicily,  that  people  attached  so 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  nai*tof 
Marta  Alia, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  Jus 
come  its  modern  appellation  of  Marsala.    It  wus  not 
till  the  16th  century  that  this  celebrated  port  /as 
blocked  up  with  a  mole  or  mound  of  sunken  stefxs 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  jfo- 
tect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corsn  t*. 
From  that  period  Trapani  has  taken  its  placu  *» 
the  principal  port  in  the  W.  of  Sicily;  but  Mar*,ia 
is  still  a  considerable  town,  and  a  place  of  *>  oe 
trade,  especially  in  wine.    (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  23:t) 
Vory  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  t«t 
numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  ollijpr 
relics,  as  well  as  coins,  have  beeu  discovered  on  tip 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  art 
still  visible.    The  tsito  of  the  ancient  port,  thou-;] 
now  filled  with  mud,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  but  if 
is  of  small  extent,  and  could  never  have  had  a  depth 
of  more  than  12  or  14  feet.    The  rocks  and  shoaU, 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  difficult  of 
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approach  (Pol  L  42),  would  now  effectually  prevent 
it  from  being  used  as  a  port  for  large  vessels. 
(Smyth,  /.  e.  pp.  233,  234  ) 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Greek 
culture  and  civilisation  were  diffused  throughout 
Stall-,  that,  though  we  have  no  account  of  Lily- 
bseum  being  at  any  time  in  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  wc  know  positively  that  it  was 
(bonded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  continued  in 
their  hands  till  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Rime,  yet  the  coins  of  Lilybaeum  are  exclusively 
Greek ;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  pos- 
sible f«»r  a  man  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
v  .i  Utcnituii  in  th.il  li(J  fC».  CarrU. 
It).  [E.H.B.] 


COIX  OF  ULYCAEIM. 

LI'MENAE  \ifi4r*i),  also  called  Lisrxorous 
(Aiu*q»»  xoAu),  a  place  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Concil.  Choked,  p.  670;  Con- 
di  Contt.  ul  p.  676,  where  it  is  called  Au/a- 
raia).  The  ancient  ruins  of  Galaudos,  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir.  are  believed  to  belong  to 
Litnenae.  (Arund'ell.  Discov.  in  Atia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  326  :  Franz,  Fun/  Inschrifl,  p.  35.)       [L.  S.] 

LIME'NIA  (Atntrla),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  which 
Strabo  (x.  p.  683)  places  S.  of  Soli.  It  appears  from 
some  ecclesiastical  documents  cited  by  Wesseling 
(op.  Hierocl.)  to  have  been  4  M.  P.  from  Soli.  Now 
Limnn.    (Engel,  Kyproa,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LI'MIA,  river  and  town.  [Gallaecia.] 

LI'MICI.  [Gallaecia.] 

LIMIG ANTES.  The  ordinary  account  of  the 
Limigantes  is  as  follows.  In  a.  i>.  334  —  337,  the 
Sarmatians,  in  alliance  with  the  Vandals  under 
Viaumar,  provoke  the  indignation  of  Constantine  by 
their  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
sword  of  Gebcric  the  Gothic  king.  Reduced  and 
humbl'-d  by  him,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
arming  their  slaves.  These  rebel  against  their 
masters,  whom  they  either  reduco  or  expel.  Of 
those  that  leave  their  country,  some  take  arms 
under  the  Gothic  king,  others  retreat  to  the  parts 
beyond  the  Carpathians  ;  a  third  portion  seeks  the 
»ervice  of  Rome,  and  is  established,  to  the  number  of 
•100,000,  in  different  parts  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.  with  note). 

Zeu&s  (Die  Deuttchen,  dr.,  *.  v.  Sarmatae)  holds 
that  others  were  transplanted  to  the  Rhine,  believing 
that  a  passage  in  Ausonius  applies  to  them.  (Ad  Mo- 
till  L  5 — 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
more  important  elements  of  the  account  are,  that  the 
$lare*  who  were  thus  armed  and  thus  rebelled,  are 
called  Limigantes — this  being  the  name  they  take  in 
Gibbon.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  about 
the  jrvsent  town  of  Petcrwantdcin.  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  Servian  frontier, 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and  the  great 
bend  of  the  Danube.  Here  lay  the  tract  of  the  Sar- 
in.! ta«\  and  Jazyges  Metanastae,  a  tract  which  never 
was  Roman,  a  tract  which  lay  as  a  March  or  Boun- 
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Jury,  with  Pannonia  on  one  side  and  Dacia  on  the 
other,  but  belonging  to  neither.  Observe  the  words 
in  Italics. 

In  his  note,  Gibbon  draws  special  attention  to 
"  the  broken  and  imperfect  manner"  in  which  the 
"  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related."  Should 
this  remark  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  observe  that  the  name  Limigante*  is 
not  found  in  the  authority  nearest  the  time,  and  of 
the  most  importance  in  the  ws.y  of  evidence,  via. 
Ammianns  Marcellinus.  Ammianus  speaks  only  of 
j  aervi  and  dommi:  —  "  Sarmatae  liber i  ad  discivtio- 
nem  servorum  rebellium  appellati  (xxix.  6.  15)." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  a  work  of  such 
inferior  authority  (at  least,  for  an  event  a.d.  337) 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome  (Chronicon  Hierongmi) 
that  the  name  Limiganr  is  found ;  the  same  work 
stating  that  the  masters  were  called  Arcaraganle*. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
story  has  a  suspicious  similarity  to  more  than  one 
older  account  of  the  expulMun  ot*  the  masters  by  the 
slaves  of  the  same  sort,  the  utter  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  is  remarkable.  So  is  their 
semi-Latin  form. 

Can  the  whole  account  of  the  slave  insurrection 
be  problematical  —  based  upon  a  confusion  of  names 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  highly  probable  ?  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  locality  of  these  Limigante*,  and 
the  language  of  those  parts  in  contact  with  it  which 
belonged  to  Rome,  The  locality  itself  was  a  Lime* 
(eminently  so),  and  the  contiguous  tongue  was  a 
Lingua  Ruttica  in  which  such  a  form  as  Limigante* 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sarmatae  and  Jazyges  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Daco-Pannonian  March. 

The  account  of  the  Servile  War  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  explanation.  Ammianus  is  nearly  the  last  of 
the  authors  who  uses  the  name  Sarmatae,  which 
will,  ere  long,  be  replaced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
name  Serv-  (2tp€-).  Early  and  late,  this  name  has 
always  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  Servu*, — just 
as  its  partial  equivalent  Slav-  does  of  the  English 
Slave.  It  is  submitted  that  these  Servi  of  Am- 
mianus (Limigante*  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Servian*  (Sera')  of  the  March  (Lime*),  now  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated themselves  rather  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  G.  L  ] 

LI'MITES  ROMA'XI,  sometimes  simply  Limes 
or  Limttes,  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  long 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
protection  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  of  forts,  ramparts,  walls,  and  palisades. 
The  course  of  these  fortifications,  which  were  first 
commenced  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as  very  considerable 
portions  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  English  miles,  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Katubon.  It  begins  on  tho 
Danube,  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Rati*- 
bon,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-western  direc- 
tion under  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  ages 
of  "  the  Devils  Wall  "  (Teufelsmauer),  or  P/aJilram. 
For  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  it  was  a  real  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  in  some  places  still  rises  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  ground;  and  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  round  towers  are  visible.  This 
wall  terminates  at  JJahlheim  in  Wurtemberg.  From 
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this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  northern  direction,  under 
the  name  of  Teu/elshecke  (the  Devil's  Hedge),  as 
far  as  Lorch,  and  is  more  or  less  interrupted-  From 
Larch  onwards  it  docs  not  present  a  continuous  line, 
its  emirse  being  effaced  in  many  parts  ;  but  where  it 
is  visible  it  generally  consists  of  a  mound  of  between 
6  and  7  feet  in  breadth,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  10  feet ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  there  runs 
along  it  a  ditch  or  trench,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Schweinc'fraltca,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Suevengraben  (Ditch  of  the  Suevi).  In  this  state 
the  limes  runs  as  far  as  the  Odentoald,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  forts,  which  were  originally 
connected  by  palisades.  (Spart.  JIadr.  12.)  Re- 
raains  of  these  forts  (castelk)  are  seen  in  many  parts. 
At  Obernburg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  river  Main  in  its  northern  course  afforded  suf- 
ficient protection.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  where  the  Main  takes  a  western  direction,  the 
fortifications  recommence,  but  at  first  the  traces  are 
not  continuous,  until  some  miles  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a  continuous  mound  raised  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  part  is  now  known  bv  the 
name  of  the  Pfahlgraben,  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  can 
lie  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  Rheinbreitbach,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  continuation  disappears  behind  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
tinued at  least  as  far  as  Cologne,  where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  limes.  (Tac. 
Ann,  i.  50.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  further  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Lippe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ;  but  from  Tacitus  (Germ.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  Sieg. 

This  enormous  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
built  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusus  in  Mount  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  But  Tiberius  and  the  other  em- 
perors of  the  first  century  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  especially  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  120;  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  15;  Entrop,  viii. 
2;  Spart.  Hadr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severn*  these  1  unites  appear  to  liave  effectually  pro- 
tected tbe  Decumates  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alemanni  frequently  broke  through  the  fortifications. 
(J.  Capitol.  Maximin.  13;  Flav.  Vopisc.  Prob.  13.) 
His  successors,  Posthumus,  Lollianus.  and  Probus, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  after 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impossible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  from  breaking  through  the 
fortifications;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Romans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  limes.  (Ccmp.  Wilhelm, 
iiermanicn,  p.  290,  &c;  Buchner,  Retse  auf  der 
Ttuf,  Utnauer,  Regensburg.  1 820.)  [L.S.] 

LIMNAE  (Muvat),  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messeuia  awl  Laconia,  containing  a  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  An  outrage  offered  by  the  Me*so- 
ni.ins  to  some  Lacedaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
ef  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
First  Messenian  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  3(52  ;  Pans,  iii.  2.  §  6,  iv.  31.  §  3.)  The  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Ager  Dentucliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a  frequent 
■nheet  of  the  dispute  between  the  Laccdacmouians 
awl  Messenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors.   (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)     The  ruins  of  the 
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I  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  have  been  discovered  by 
Ross,  near  tbe  church  of  Panaghia  Volimnidtissa,  in 
the  village  of  Volimnot ;  but  the  topography  of  this 
district  requires  a  more  particular  description,  and 
will  be  found  under  Messkma. 
LIMNAE.  [Spakta.] 

LIMNAE  A  I.  (Atuvala:  Eth.  Auitxuos  :  Ker- 
rasard),  a  town  in  Acarnania  at  the  SE.  comer  of 
the  Ainbraciot  gulf,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards.  Argos.  There  has  been  a  dispute 
about  its  site,  but  the  ruins  at  Kervatard  arc  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Limnaea :  some  modern  writers 
would  place  it  more  to  the  W.,  cither  at  Lutrdki,  or 
at  Ruga.  The  former  supposition,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  correct,  since  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  on  the  road  from 
Ambracia  and  Argos  Amphilochicum  to  Stratus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  tho  W.  of  Kervosard.  Philip  III.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia,  disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a  marsh  near  AVrwwam, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name,  (Thuc.  ii.  80,  iii.  105  ;  Pol. 
v.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thesaaly,  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  b.  c  191,  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
Kortikhi.  (Liv.xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  512.) 

LIMNUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  being  uninhabited.  Pliny  also  mentions 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lambay  Island.  How- 
ever, the  Monumcnta  Britannica  not  only  suggests 
for  Limnoe  (Ptolemy's  Liranns)  the  modern  names 
of  Lambay,  Lymen,  and  Ramsey,  but  they  also  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Limnus  (Pliny's  Limnos)  which 
they  make  Dalkey.  [£.  G.  L] 

LIMONE.  [Leimoxk.] 

Ll'MONUM  or  LEMON UM  (Atfioyor,  Ptol.  ii.  7. 
§  6:  Poitiers),  the  capital  of  tbe  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  tbe  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  war  (viii.  26,  27.).  At  a  later  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  Poitiers.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xv. 
11.)  Though  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
Limonum  to  be  Poitiers,  and  fixed  Augnstoritum  the 
capital  of  tbe  Lemovices  at  Limoges,  the  evidence  of 
the  roads  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  Poitiers. 
Magnon,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  calls  Pvititrs  by 
the  name  of  Pictavus  Limonum ;  and  inscriptions 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confirm  the  other  evidence. 
There  is  a  place  called  Vicux- Poitiers,  man  tlian  15 
Roman  miles  north  of  Poitiers,  but  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a  different  place 
from  the  Poitiers  which  is  the  site  of  Limonum. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pictavi  cost  the  R^nans  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  u.  c.  51,  C.  Caninius,  a  legatus  of  Caesar,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Duratius,  a  Gaul  and  a  Roman  ally,  who 
was  blockaded  in  Limonum  by  Dumnacus,  the  chief 
of  the  Andes.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Dumnacus 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

Tho  remains  of  tho  huge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
num arc  described  by  M.  Dufour,  in  his  Histoire  de 
Poitou  (quoted  in  the  Guide  du  Voyagcvr,  par 
Richard  et  Hocquart).  M.  Dufour  found  the  walls 
i>f  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a  half  below  the 
present  level  of  the  soil.  Tho  walls  arc  seven  French 
feet  thick.    It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitheatre 
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would,  contain  20,000  spectators,  from  which  estimate 
we  most  conclude  that  tho  dimensions  and  outline  of 
the  building  can  be  accurately  determined.  M.  Du- 
frar  says  :  "  On  tbe  level  of  the  present  soil,  there 
are  some  vestiges  of  the  corridors  or  covered  por- 
ticoes, which  led,  by  means  of  tbe  vomitoria,  into  the 
different  galleries :  the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
it  present  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d'Evreux.  A 
principal  arch,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
nearly  entire,  though  the  interior  facings  have  been 
almost  completely  removed."  [0.  L.] 

Ll'MYRA  (Alfivpa  or  Atftipa),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyrus,  twenty 
itadia  above  its  mouth.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666  ;  comp. 
&-y).  p.  39  ;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus  (ii.  102)  states  tliat  Caius  Caesar, 
the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  died  at  Limyra.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  as  Ovid  (J/ef. 
ix.  646),  Mela  (i.  15),  and  continued  to  exist  down 
to  a  late  period.  (Basil.  M.  EpisL  218 ;  Hicrocl. 
p.  683.)  Ruins  of  Limyra  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaufort  above  Cape  Fmeka ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  explore  and  do- 
wribe  them  more  minutely.  In  bis  first  work 
{Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 
be  only  says :  "  two  miles  across  the  little  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  up  their  sides,  lay 
the  ruins  of  tbe  ancient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 
and  walls."  But  in  his  Liter  work  (Account  of 
Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  205,  foil.),  he  fully  enters 
into  a  description  of  the  remains  of  the  place,  illus- 
trated by  fine  engravings  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
the  place  abounds.  In  describing  the  approach  to 
tbe  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  found  a  fine  stately 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bilingual  inscription.  "  Hundreds 
of  tomb*  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  quite  excavating  the 
long  ribs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  soon  came  in  view. 
. .  .The  inscriptions  were  almost  all  Lycian, — some  few 
Greek,  but  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 
some  being  merely  scratched  upon  the  surface ;  while 
the  Lycian  were  cut  deeply  in  tho  stone,  and  many 
richly  coloured, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red."  Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting stories  from  Greek  mythology.  Beyond 
these  tombs  lie*  tbe  city,  "marked  by  many  foun- 
dations, and  by  a  long  wall  with  towers.  Further 
on  is  a  very  pretty  theatre,  .  .  .  the  size  of  which 
bespeaks  a  small  population."  The  whole  neigh* 
boorbood,  liowever,  is  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
rocks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  186.)  [L.  8.] 

LIMV'BICA.    [Lndia,  p.  47,  a.] 

LI'MYRUS  (A  Atpvpoi),  a  river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  tho  waters  of 
its  tributary  Arycandus  (Fineta),  becomes  navigable 
at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situated.  It  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  west  of  the  holy 
promontory,  and  60  stadia  from  Melanippo.  (Scyl. 
p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  3.)  l'liny 
(v.  28)  and  Mela  (i.  15)  call  the  river  Li- 
myra, and  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§  211) 
Alrnyrus,  which  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  187)  states  that  both  the  Limyrus 
and  tbe  Arycandus  reach  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other ;  while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Sprat t, 
tbe  Limyrus  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a  tributary  to 
the  Arycandus.  Both  these  statements  are  opposed 
to  tbe  testimony  of  Pliny,  whose  words  are :  "  Limyra 
cum  amne  in  quera  Arycandus  infiuit."       [L.  S.] 
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LINDUM  (Ab-oor).  1.  A  town  in  Britain;  the 
modern  Lincoln.  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  20)  assign*. 
Lindum  and  Rage,  or  Batae,  to  the  district  of  tJie 
Coritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonymous  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  it  appears  as  Lindum  Colonia ;  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  simply  as  Lindum.  Among 
the  prelates  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries,  a.  d. 
314,  was  "Adelfius  de  civitate  colonia  Londinon- 
sium,"  which  we  must  read  Liudincnsium,  fur  at  tbe 
same  council  London  was  represented  by  Restitutus; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a  colony  may  be  accepted  from 
the  authority  cited  above,  and  also  from  tho  form  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  Beda  (Hist.  Eccle*.  ii. 
16,  "Civitas  Lindocolina.")  Lindum  occurs  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londinium  to  tbe  great 
Wall;  in  that  from  Eburacum  to  Londinium ;  and 
in  another  from  Londinium,  in  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  Roman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  country. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  town  in  England- which  pre- 
serves  one  of  the  original  Roman  gateways  in  use  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  Roman  masonry,  as  is  also  the  narrow 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Originally  there 
were  two  of  the  latter,  but  one  is  walled  up  in  a 
modern  building.  Another  of  the  Roman  gateways 
was  discovered,  a  few  years  since,  near  the  castle. 
There  is  also  a  long  extent  of  the  Roman  sewer 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefly  sepulchral.  Tbe  Mint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  side  wall  of  a  Roman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a  public  description.  From  the  course 
of  the  remains  of  the  external  walls,  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Lindum. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  9)  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Horsley  suggests  Kirkintilloch, 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  tbe  site  of  this 
Lindum.  [C.  R.  S.] 

LINDUS  (Airtos  :  Eth.  Aivtiot:  Lindos),  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  tho 
island  of  Rhodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  a  promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Philostr.  Icon. 
ii.  24.)  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue  (//.  ii.  656) 
Li  ml  us,  together  with  the  two  other  Rhndion  cities, 
lalyMU  and  Camirus,  are  said  to  have  taken  port  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Their  inhabitants  were  Do- 
rian*, and  formed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  island, 
Lindus  itself  being  of  one  tbe  Dorian  hexapolis  in 
the  south-west  of  Aria  Minor.  Previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  408,  when  Rhodes  was  built,  Lindus,  like  the 
other  cities,  formed  a  little  state  by  itself,  but  when 
Rhodes  was  founded,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
and  the  common  government  was  transferred  to  tho 
new  city.  (Diod.  xiL  75.)  Lindus,  however,  though 
it  lost  its  political  importance,  still  remained  ar.  inte- 
resting place  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained two  ancient  and  much  revered  sanctuaries, — 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  the  Lindian,  and  the 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danaus  (Diod.  v.  58;  Callim. 
Eragm.  p.477,  ed.  Ernesti),  or,  according  to  others 
by  bis  daughters  on  their  flight  from  Ej;ypt.  (Herod, 
ii.  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  comp.  Plin.  7/.  A', 
xxxiii.  23;  Act.  AposL  xvii.  17.)  The  temple  of 
Heracles  was  remarkable,  according  to  Lactantius 
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(i.  31),  on  account  of  the  vituperative  and  injurious 
lan^uape  with  which  the  worship  was  conducted. 
This  temple  contained  a  painting  of  Heracles  by 
Parrhasius;  and  Lindas  appears  to  have  possessed 
several  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist.  (At hen. 
xii.  p.  543,  xv.  p.  687.)  Lindas  also  was  the  native 
place  of  Cloobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece; 
and  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  360)  lias  preserved  a  pretty 
poem  ascribed  to  Cleobulus,  and  which  the  Lindian 
boys  used  to  sing  as  they  went  round  collecting 
money  for  the  return  of  the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindas,  as  described  by  Strabo,  "  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  looking  towards  the  south  and 
Alexandria,"  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  modern 
neat  little  town  of  Lindoe  is  exactly  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  have  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Ross  in  bis  Reisen 
oaf  den  Griech.  Ifueln,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
destroyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks, 
some  of  which  have  had  beautiful  architectural 
ornaments;  the  remains  of  a  theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  on  the  acropolis  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zeus  Po- 
lieus.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindus 
is  very  considerable.  (Com  p.  Ross,  I.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
72,  &c.,  vol  iv.  pp.  68,  &c. ;  Hamilton,  Ruearchei, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  Ac. ;  Rhein.  Museum,  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

LI'NGONES  (A/yvowf).  The  form  Aeyyoww  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  §  9)  may  probably  be  a  copyist's 
error.  In  Polybius  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekkcr),  Alyywts  is 
a  correction  of  Afywes,  which  appears  to  be  the 
MSS.  reading,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  At- 
yvyts.  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  said 
that  the  Arar  (Saone)  separates  the  Sequani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (Ai7«co<rfoi) ;  but  it  is  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  for  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingones  in  two  other  passages  (pp.  193, 
208). 

The  Linpones  occupied  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Voscgus  (  Votget)  (B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtica  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  he 
says  that  he  considered  them  as  included  in  Celtica 
[Gallia  Traksalfin  a ,  Vol.  I.  p.  962].  Strabo 
(p.  193)  says :  "  Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Sequani,  the  Aedui  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Leuci  and 
j>art  of  the  Lingones."  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  Tullum  ( Tottl),  are  between  the  Mediomatrici 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  error  in  this 
passage  of  Strabo.  The  chief  town  of  the  Lingones 
was  Andotnatunum,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  and 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Langoinne,  and  now 
Jxtngrcs,  near  the  source  of  the  Marne.  Dibio  (Di- 
jon) was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  wliich 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Langres,  before  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  was  taken  from  it. 

Ptolemy  (ii  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place  the  Lin- 
gones in  Belgica,  which  was  true  of  the  time  when 
they  wrote. 

The  Lingones  were  one  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
which,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lucan  (i.  397)  represents  the  Lingones  as 
warlike,  or  fond  of  fighting,  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Caesar  at  least : — 
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"  Castraquc  quae  Vosegi  curvam  super  ardua  ru 
Pugnacea  pictis  cohibebant  Lingones  arous." 

After  Caesar  had  deflated  the  Helvetii  in  the  great 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones ;  "  to  whom  Caesar  aent 
letters  and  a  message  to  inform  them  that  they  most 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  corn,  or  help  them  in 
any  way;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  them 
like  the  Helvetii."  (B.  G.  i.  26.)  It  is  plain  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Vesontio  (Btsnnrim)  on  his 
march  against  Ariovistus,  the  Sequani,  Leuci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  corn  (B.  G.  L  40). 
During  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
b.  c.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  they 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  H  was  a 
good  position  (B.  G.  vi.  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacitus  (Hist  I  78)  that  Otho 
gave  the  "  ci vitas  Romana"  to  all  the  Lingones  :  but 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulty.    Galba  had 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  some 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands ;  and  the  Lingones  and 
others  supported  the  party  of  Vitellius  in  Gallia  by 
offering  soldiers,  horses,  arms  and  money  (Tacit,  i. 
53,  59).    It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingones  a 
present  of  the  "  civitas"  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion 
in  his  favour;  but  it  remains  to  he  explained,  if 
Tacitus's  text  is  right,  why  he  omitted  the  Treviri 
and  others.    Pliny  calls  the  Lingones  "  Foederati." 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vercingctorix's  great 
struggle  (B.  G.  viL  63),  became  very  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus  {HUt.  iv.  67). 
[Gallia  Than  salt  in  a,  Vol.  I.  p.  969.]    [G.  L.] 
LINGONES  (Aiyywej,  Pol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  without  doubt  a  colony  or  oflaet  of  the  umrc 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  wit  h 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Pad  as.    We  learn 
from  Polybius,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Se nones,  apparently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Utis  (Mon- 
tane), which  was  tbe  northern  limit  of  the  Senones. 
(Liv.  v.  35;  Pol.  ii.  17.)    They  seem  to  have  been 
in  later  times  so  closely  associated  with  tbe  Boii  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  nation  ;  hence  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  separate  mention  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  tbe  geo- 
graphers. [E.  U.  B.] 
LINTOMAGUS.  [Luttomaocs.] 
LINUS  (Airoj),  a  place  on  tbe  coast  of  Mysia, 
on  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus  and  Parium  ;  it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588),  as  the  sj»ot 
where  the  best  snails  (kox^Icu)  were  found.  [L.  S.] 
LI'PARA  (ri  Aurdpa:  Etk.  AtwapaTos,  Liparensis : 
Lipari),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  group 
of  the  Aeolian  inlands,  between  tbe  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.    It  had  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  least  that  had  any  considerable 
population.    Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometimes  called  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  habitually  are  at  the  present 
day,  the  Liparaean  islands  (of  Aivapalwy  vyoot, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  275).    Strabo  correctly  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily  except  Thermeassa  or  Hkra  (Vul- 
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cano).  Both  he  and  Pliny  inform  ns  that  it  was 
originally  called  Meligunis  (MeAryowIf);  a  name 
that  most  probably  be  referred  to  the  period  before 
the  Greek  colony;  although  ancient  writers  affirm 
that  it  derived  the  name  of  Lipara  from  Liparua,  a 
no  of  Auson,  who  reigned  there  before  Aeolus,  so 
that  they  most  hare  referred  the  name  of  Meligunis 
to  a  purely  fabulous  age.  (Plin.  iii.  9.  a  14;  Diod. 
t.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeolus  himself  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  abode  was  placed  by  the  ear- 
liest mythological  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
in  later  times  this  was  frequently  transferred  to 
Strongyle.    [Aboliae  Insula  e,  p.  52.] 

In  the  historical  period  the  first  mention  that  we 
find  of  Lipara  is  the  settlement  there  of  a  Greek 
colony.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  50th 
Olympiad  (n.  c  580 — 577);  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  this  date,  though  Eusebius  (on  what 
authority  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
j«r8,  and  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c  627.  (Diod. 
v.  9;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  107;  Clinton,  F.  77.  vol.  i. 
pp.  208,  232.)  The  colonists  were  Dorians  from 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes ;  but  tbe  former  people  predomi- 
nated, and  the  leader  of  tbe  colony,  Pcntathlus,  was 
himself  a  Cnidian,  so  that  the  city  was  always 
reckoned  a  Cnidian  colony.  (Diod.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  x. 
11.  §  3;  Thuc.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vL  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ch.  263.)  According  to  some  accounts  Pcntathlus 
did  not  himself  live  to  reach  Lipara,  but  tho  colony 
was  founded  by  his  sons.  (Diod.  /.  c)  Of  its  his- 
tory we  know  scarcely  anything  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  but  are  told  generally  that  it 
attained  to  considerable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
tbe  Tyrrhenian  pirates  led  the  Liparaeans  to  esta- 
blish a  naval  force,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Tyrrhenians, 
these  successes  by  costly  offer- 
ings at  Delphi.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Diod.  v.  9  ;  Paus.  x. 
II.  §  3,  16.  §  7.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Liparaeans  themselves  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  on  one  occasion  their  corsairs  intercepted 
a  valuable  offering  that  tbe  Romans  were  sending  to 
Delphi;  but  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheus,  im- 
mediately caused  it  to  be  restored  and  forwarded  to 
its  destination.  (Diod.  xiv.  93;  Liv.  v.  28;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  4.) 

Tbe  territory  of  Lipara,  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  and  produced  abundance'  of  fruit;  but 
its  more  important  resources  were  its  mines  of  alum, 
arising  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  thermal  sources  proceeding  from  the 
tune  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipara  not  only 
calti  rated  their  own  island,  but  the  adjoining  ones 
of  Hiera,  Strongyle,  and  Didyme  as  well;  a  proof 
that  the  population  of  Lipara  itself  must  have  been 
considerable.  (Thuc1  iii.  88;  Diod.  v.  10;  Paus. 
x.  11.  §  4;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275.) 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  c.  427)  the  Liparaeans  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  probably  on  account 
of  their  Dorian  descent ;  for  which  reason  they  were 
attacked  by  tbe  Athenian  and  Rhegian  fleet;  but 
with  no  serious  result.  (Thuc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  xii. 
54.)  In  B.  c.  396  they  again  appear  as  in  friendly 
relations  with  Syracuse,  and  were  in  consequence 
Mtacked  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Ilimilco,  who 
made  himself  master  of  tbe  city  and  exacted  a  con- 
tribution of  30  talents  from  the  inhabitants.  (Diod. 
xiv.  56.)   It  docs  not  appear  that  the  Carthaginians 


at  this  time  retained  possession  of  Lipara ;  and  we 
subsequently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence in  b.  c.  304,  when  tbe  island  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  even  a  pretext  for  the  aggression. 
The  invader  carried  off  a  booty  of  50  talents, 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a  storm,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  tho  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.  xx.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
long  after  this  that  Lipara  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  to  which  city  it  was  subject  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  First  Punic  War  (n.  c.  264),  and  from 
its  excellent  ports,  and  advantageous  situation  for 
commanding  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a  fa- 
vourite naval  station  with  that  people.  (Id.  xxii.  13, 
p.  500.)  In  tbe  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  island,  was  captured  there,  with  his  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  L  21);  and  in  B.  c.  257,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  {Id.  25): 
but  a  few  years  later  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  under  C.  Aurelius,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  from  this  time,  b.c.  251.  (76.39;  Diod. 
xxiiL  20;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Frontin. 
Slrat.  iv.  1.  §  31.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
a  considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Vulcano  (Liv.  xxi.  49) ;  but  from  this  time  we  find 
no  historical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Sextus  Porn  pejus  in  Sicily,  in  n.c.  36, 
when  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  once  more 
appear  as  a  naval  station  of  importance.  It  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeius,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  his  fleets  at  tho 
island  of  Vulcano,  and  from  thence  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeius  at  Mylae  and  Messana.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  97, 105, 112;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1,7.)  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  under  the  Roman  government. 
Diodorus  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports;  and  says  that  the  Liparaeans  de- 
rived a  large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  of  it 
in  disparaging  terms,  as  "  parva  civitas,  in  insula 
inculta  tenuique  posita"  (Verr.  iii.  37);  bnt  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  corn,  for  tho 
growth  of  which  Lipara  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  though  suffering  severely  from  drought 
in  summer  (Thuc  iii.  88),  owing  to  the  volcaiuc 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  island  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  tbe  present  day  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  p.  265;  DOrville,  Sicuta,  p.  18.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Lipara  was  some- 
times used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of- 
fenders (Dion  Cass,  lxxvi.  6);  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Empire  it  was 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  xxxi.  6.  a  32  ; 
Diod.  v.  10),  which  are  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs  :  some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  *till  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A  few  fragment*  of  walls  may  also  be  traced  on  tho 
hill  crowned  by  the  modern  castle;  and  many  coins, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  &c.,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island.    (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  262.) 
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Strabo  and  some  other  ancient  writers  speak  of 
volcanic  phenomena  as  occurring  on  the  island  of 
Lipara  itself  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275)  ;  but  though  it 
abounds  in  hot  springs,  and  outbreaks  of  volcanic 
vapour,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  any  volcanic 
eruptions  on  a  larger  scale  have  occuned  there 
within  the  period  of  history.  Those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Hiera  (the  Vulcaxi  Insula  of 
the  Romans,  now  Vulcano),  from  its  proximity  to 
Lipara,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  dependency,  are 
sometimes  described  as  if  they  had  occurred  at 
Lipara  itself.  (Oros.  v.  10;  Jul.  Obs.  89.)  The 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Aeolian  islands  in  general 
fully  noticed  under  the  article  Aeomae 

[E.  H.  a] 


COIN  OF  IJPAKA. 

LI'PARIS  (Aliropit),  a  small  river  in  the  cast  of 
Cilicia,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Soli, 
and  was  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  oily 
nature  of  its  waters.  (Plin.  v.  22  ;  Antig.  Caryst 
150;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LIPAXUS  (Always),  a  town  of  Crusis,  or  Cros- 
saea,  in  Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Iiccataeus 
(Steph.  B.  #.  v.)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  123). 
LIPPOS,  AD.  [Vet-tones.] 
L1PSYDRIUM  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
LIQUE'NTIA  (Livcnza),  a  considerable  river  of 
Venntia,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitergium  (Oderzo),  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Caorle,  about  midway  between  the  Piarc 
(Plavi»)  and  the  Tagliamento  (Tilaventum).  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  22.)  It  had  a  port  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  679)  correctly 
places  it  between  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  but  Paulus 
Diaconns  mentions  the  "pons  Liquentiae  fluminis" 
on  the  road  from  Forum  Julii  towards  Patavium. 
(P.  Diac  Hist.  Jmjuj.  v.  39;  Anon.  Ravenn.  iv. 
36.)  [E.  H.B.] 

LI'RIA.  [Edeta.] 

LIRIMIRIS  (Aipipupls),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  between  Marionis  and  Lcuphana,  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburgh.  Its  exact  site, 
however,  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  27.)   [L.  S.] 

L1RIS  (Acipu  :  Garigliano),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  a  little  below  Mintumae.  It  had  its 
source  in  the  central  Apennines,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  of  which  it  has  been  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  regarded  as  a  subterranean 
outlet.  It  flows  at  first  in  a  SE.  direction  through 
a  long  troughlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Sora,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.,  and 
pursues  that  course  until  after  its  junction  with  the 
Trcrus  or  Sacco,  close  to  the  site  of  Fregellae  ;  from 
thence  it  again  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  SE.,  but 
ultimately  resumes  its  SW.  direction  before  it 
enters  the  sea  near  Minturnae.  Both  Strain)  and 
Pliny  tell  us  that  it  was  originally  called  Clanis,  a 


LISSUS. 

name  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  I 
Italian  rivers  [Clanis]  :  the  former  writer  erro- 
neously assigns  its  sources  to  the  country  of  the 
Vestini ;  an  opinion  which  is  adopted  also  by  Lucan. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233  ;  Lucan.  ii.  425.)  The  Liris  Is 
noticed  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  a  very 
gentle  and  tranquil  stream  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  8  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  iv.  348),— a  character  which  it  well 
deserves  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is 
described  by  a  modem  traveller  as  "  a  wide  and 
noble  river,  winding  under  the  shadow  of  poplars 
through  a  lovely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towards  the  sea."  (Eustace's  Classical  Tow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  320.)  But  nearer  its  source  it  is  a  clear  and 
rapid  mountain  river,  and  at  the  village  of  /sola, 
about  four  miles  below  Sora,  and  just  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fibrenus,  it  forms  a  cascade  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
falls in  Italy.    (Craven's  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

The  Litis,  which  is  still  called  Liri  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garigliano,  which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes  n 
more  considerable  stream,  has  a  course  altogether  of 
above  60  geographical  miles  :  its  most  considerable 
tributary  is  the  Trcrus  or  Sacco,  which  joins  it 
about  three  miles  below  Ceprano.  A  few  mile--* 
higher  up  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Fibrenus, 
so  celebrated  from  Cicero's  description  (de  J*g  ii.  3) ; 
which  is,  however,  but  a  small  stream,  though  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  its  water?. 
[Fibrenus.]  The  Melfis  (Mcl/a),  which  joins  it 
a  few  miles  below  the  Sacco,  but  from  the  opposite 
bank,  is  equally  inconsiderable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  near  Minturnae,  was 
an  extensive  sacred  grove  consecrated  to  Marica,  a 
nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  represented  by  a 
tradition,  adopted  by  Virgil,  as  mother  of  Latinus, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Am. 
vii.  47  ;  Lactant,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21.)  Her  grove 
and  temple  (Lucua  Makicae:  Map/icoi  &A<ror, 
Plut.  Mar.  39)  were  not  only  objects  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Minturnae,  but  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
celebrity  with  the  Romans  themselves.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233;  Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  47.) 
Immediately  adjoining  its  mouth  was  an  extensive 
marsh,  formed  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  itself,  and  celebrated  in  history  in  connection 
with  the  adventures  of  Marius.     [E.  H.  B.] 

LISAE  (Altfxu),  a  town  of  Crusis  or  Crossaea,  in 
Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vii.  123). 
[Ciu'sis.] 

LISINAE,  a  town  of  Histiaeotis,  in  Thcasaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.    (Liv.  xxiii.  14.) 
LISSA.  [Jaccktani.] 

LISSA  (Aurcxa,  Proeop.  E.G.  i.  7;  //in.  Anton.\ 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illy.icum,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iii.  30)  over  against  Iadera.-0  Uglian,  noted  for  its 
marbles,  and  an  island  which  obtained  a  momentary 
importance  during  the  wai  i  of  the  Venetians,  re- 
presents Lissa.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  i.  p.  ?d.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISSUS.  [Leosttoi.] 

LISSUS  (Afaoot,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  3),  a  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  the  anonymous  Coast - 
describer  places  between  Snia  and  Calamyde.  (Sta- 
diasm.')  The  Pcutinger  Table  gives  16  M.P.  as  the 
distance  between  Cantanum  and  Liso.  This  Cretan 
city  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  time  of  Hierocles. 
_  (Comp.  Cornel.  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  The 
\  order  iu  which  he  mentions  it  with  the  other  bishopric* 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  agrees  very  well  with 
the  supposition  that  its  site  was  on  the  spot  now 
railed  Ildghio  Ki/rko.  This  place  occupies  a  small 
hollow  of  the  hills  facing  the  sea,  like  a  theatre. 
Near  the  church  of  the  Panaghia  are  what  appear 
to  be  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  columns,  and  white  marble  fragments,  ar- 
chitraves, and  pediments.  Further  on,  appears  to 
have  been  another  temple,  and  a  theatre.  The  tombs 
are  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  plain.  Tbcy  are  worked 
independent  of  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs.  There 
are  perhaps  fifty  of  them.  (Pashley,  Trac.  vol.  ii. 
p.  88  ;  Ifw.  Class.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  on  this  part  of  the 
racist,  Lissus  alone  seems  to  have  struck  coins,  a 
fact  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  its  situation,  of  its  having  been  a  place  of 
some  trading  importance.  The  harbour  is  mentioned 
by  Scylax  (p.  18),  and  the  types  of  the  coins  are 
either  maritime,  or  indicative  of  the  worship  of  Dic- 
tynna,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  part  of 
the  island  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bears  the 
impress  of  the  caps  and  stare  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  reverse  a  quiver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
toe  caps  and  stars  are  replaced  by  a  dolphin,  and 
instead  of  the  quiver  a  female  head,  probably  that 
of  Artemis  or  Dictynna.  (Comp.  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  315.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LISSUS  (AWoj,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316  ;  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
5  ;  Steph.  B.;  Hicrocles;  Peut.  Tab.),  a  town  of 
mcum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dionysius 
the  elder,  in  bis  schemes  for  eatablb-hing  settlements 
among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  founded  Lissus.  (Diod. 
xv.  13.)  It  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the 
lllrrians,  who,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  retained  this  port,  beyond  which  their 
vessels  were  not  allowed  to  sail.  (Polyb.  ii.  12.) 
b.  c.  211,  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  surprised 
the  citadel  Acrolissus,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render. (Polyb.  viii.  15.)  Gentius,  the  Illyrian 
king,  collected  his  forces  here  for  the  war  against 
Rome.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.)  A  body  of  Roman  citizens 
was  stationed  there  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  26—29) 
to  defend  the  town :  and  Pliny  (iii.  26),  who  says 
that  it  was  100  M.  P.  from  Epidaurus,  describes  it 
as  "  oppidum  civiam  Romanorum."  Constantino 
Forphyrogeneta  (de  A  dm.  Imp.  c.  30) calls  it  'EAkt- 
erot,  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Letch.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  477;  Schafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  [E.B.J.] 

LISTA  (A/<rro),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  according  to  Varro  (ap.  Dion.  Hal. 
i.  14),  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  mountain  valleys 
around  Reate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabines  by 
a  night  attack  from  Amiternnm ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ant* took  refuge  in  P:ate,  from  whence  they  made 
several  fruitless  attet  s>ts  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  but  failing  in  this,  they  declared  it,  with 
the  surrounding  territory,  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
This  circumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  absence 
f«f  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  ruins  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
or  at  least  that  its  site  was  clearly  known.  This 
has  been  in  modem  times  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
situated  24  stadia  from  Tiora,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  probably  those  at  Castore  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Salto,  36  miles  from  Ricti. 
Bun  sen  accordingly  places  it  at  Sta.  Anatolia  itself, 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 
But  Holstenius  long  ago  pointed  out  a  site  about  3 
miles  from  Rcate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Civita  Ducale,  still  called  Monte  di  Lesta,  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a  local  antiquarian, 
Martelli,  and  Sir  W.  Gel],  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  with  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  a 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situation  of 
these  ruins  would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  posi- 
tion for  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
far  removed  as  Sta.  Anatolia  from  their  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  of  advance  of  the  Sabines  from  Amiternum, 
which  mu.it  have  been  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco 
and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  the  distance  of  24  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  ha 
cites),  as  having  reference  to  Rcate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunscn,  Antichi  Stabilimenti  Italici,  in 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  137 ;  Gell's  Topo- 
graphy of  Home,  p.  472  ;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Chiver. 
p.  114.)  [E.H.B.] 

LISTRON  (AitrrpaV),  a  place  in  Epirus  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hieroclea  with  a  fortress  Austrus 
('AA/<rrpoT,  Procnp.  de  Aed.  iv.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  village  and  castle  of  Klisura, 
situated  on  the  river  Aous  (Viosa),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantacuzenus  (KXtiaovpa,  ii.  32  ;  comp. 
Anna  Comnena,  xiii.  p.  390)  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  together  with  other  places  which  are  still 
to  be  recognised  as  having  been  the  chief  strong- 
holds in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aous.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

LITA'BRUM.  [Vaocaki]. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a  forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  consul  L.  Postumius,  in  b.  c.  216. 
On  this  disastrous  occasion  the  consul  himself 
perished,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Roman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24  ;  Frontin. 
Strat.  i.  6.  §  4.)  At  a  later  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Roman  consul  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  22.)  The  forest  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  between  Bononia  and  Pla- 
ccntia,  but  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  tract  between  tho  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest.         [E.  H.  B.] 

LITANOBRIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  between  Caesaromagus  (Beaucais)  and 
Augustomagus,  which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  Stn- 
lis.  According  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviii.  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  iiii.  from  Litanobriga  to  Augustomagus. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  <fc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  makes  the 
first  distance  xvi.,  and  the  second  iiii. ;  and  he  places 
Caesaromagus  at  Verberie,  near  the  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augustomagus,  but  it  makes  tho  whole  distance 
xxii.  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ- 
ated at  a  ford  or  bridge  over  a  river,  and  this  river  is 
the  Oise.  D'Anville  first  thought  that  Litanobriga 
might  bo  Pont  Sainte-Maxence,  for  a  Roman  road 
from  Beaurais,  called  Brunehaut,  passes  by  Cler- 
mont, and  joins  a  road  from  Pont-Sainte-Maxtvce. 
But  the  numbers  in  tho  It  ins.  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Beaurais  and  Senlis;  ami  accordingly 
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D'Anville  gave  up  Pont-Sainie-Maxence,  and  fixed 
Litanobriga  at  Creil  <»n  the  Owe,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Table  agree  pretty  well  with  the 
real  distances.  Walckenacr  fixes  Litanobriga  at  Pont- 
Saintc-Maxence.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augustomagus ;  or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Poni  SauUc-Maxmcc,  we  cannot  place  Augusto- 
magus  at  Senlii.  [Auoustomagus.]        [G.  L.~) 

LITERNUM  (AlTcprov,  Strab. ;  titirtpvow, 
Plol. :  Eth.  Literninns :  Tor  di  Patria),  a  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania,  between  the  month  of 
the  Vulturnus  and  Comae.*  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 : 
Liv.  xxxii.  29),  which  assumed  a  stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable marshy  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Litekna 
Palus  (SU.  ltal.  vii.  278 ;  Sut.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66), 
and  bordered  on  either  Bide  by  more  extensive 
marshes.  It  U  not  quite  clear  whether  there  was  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  colony  :  LivyV  expression  (/.  c.)  that  that 
colony  was  sent  M  ad  ostia  Literni  fluminis,"  would 
seem  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and  though  the  name 
of  Liternum  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
it  is  in  a  manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  there 
was  then  a  town  there.  (Liv.  xxiii.  35.)  But  the 
notice  in  Festus  (v.  Prae/ecturae),  who  mentions 
Liternum,  with  Capua,  Cumae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian  towns,  among  the  Praefecturae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Roman  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c  194  that  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  was  settled  at  Liternum  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Vulturnum  ;  they  were  both 
of  the  class  called  "  coloniae  maritimae  civium,"  but 
were  not  numerous,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Liv.  xxxii.  £9,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Liternum  also  was  badly  chosen :  the  marshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  sea-coast  was  samly 
and  barren;  hence,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a  place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
Africanus  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  public  life,  and  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  52,  53  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  86 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§  I ;  Oros.  iv.  20.)  At  a  later  period,  however, 
Augustus  settled  a  fresh  colony  at  Liternum  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  235),  and  the  construction  by  Domitian  of 
the  road  leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cnmac  must  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a  considerable 
place  :  under  the  Roman  Empire  its  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  the  geographers,  and  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Domitiana  already 
noticed.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  6 ;  /fin.  Ant  p.  122 ; 
Tab.  Peat.)  We  learn,  however,  that  it  still  exist  mi 
aa  a  "  civitaa"  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symmnch.  Ep.  vi.  5) ;  and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  villa  of  Scipio,  where  he  spent  the  latter 

*  The  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  Lixtkb- 
nitm,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  is  really  the  more  correct ;  but 
Litkhnum  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
tlie  nnmc  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Tzschucke,  ad  Mel  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
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years  of  his  life,  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  those  of 
his  own  time.  (Ep.  86.)  Pliny  also  tells  us,  that 
some  of  the  olive  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Scipio  himself  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plin.  xvL  44.  s.  85.)  It  is  certain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  shown  at  Liternum  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Livy,  though  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  buried  there.  The 
well-known  epitaph  which,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  he  caused  to  bo  engraved  on  his  tomb,— 
"  Ingrata  patria,  ne  ossa  quidem  mea  h&bea," — could 
certainly  not  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  question  as  one  of  mere  conjecture, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  at  Rome.  .  (Seneca,  I  c. ;  Vol  Max.  v.  3. 
§  1  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.) 

The  site  of  Liternum  is  now  marked  by  a  watch- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria,  and  a  miserable  village 
of  the  same  name ;  the  adjoining  Logo  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Literna  Palus,  and  hence 
the  river  Liternus  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this 
lake  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  the  Logo  di 
Patria  communicates  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
Lagno,  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  also,  for  we  have  no  account 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Liternus  is 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  town  at  its 
mouth.  [Clajuus.]  The  modern  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition 
of  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose ;  but  the 
namo  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. There  are  scarcely  any  ruins  on  the  site  of 
Liternum,  but  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  crossed  the  river  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  iUelf  may  be  traced  from 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Cumae.       [E.  H.  B.J 

LIT1IRUS  (M9pos),  the  name  of  the  northern 
branch  of  Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  which,  to- 
gether with  Mount  Ophclimns  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
Phsnaroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556  )  Hamilton  (lie- 
searches,  vol.  i.  p.  349)  believes  Jiat  these  two 
ancient  hills  answer  to  the  modern  Kemer  Dagh 
and  Oktap  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  is  placed  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Carcaso 
(Carcassonne) and  Narbo  (Narbonne).  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcaso,  and  xii.  from  it :  the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerva,  or  Usuerna,  or  Hosncrba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.1 

LIX,  LIXUS.  [Maurktaxia]. 

L1ZIZIS.  [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI  (AtrtTrraroi),  one  of  the  lesser 
peoples  in  the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 
Their  position  was  SE.  of  the  Ckltibkri,  and  N.  of 
the  Bastktani,  in  the  SW.  of  Arragon.  The  only 
city  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them  was  Lobktim 
(tuMrrrov),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with  Regvena, 
butUkert  with  AJbarracm.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  60;  Coins 
ap.  Sostini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1,  pp  322, 
464.)  [P.  S.] 

LOBETUM.  [Lorrtas!.] 
LOCORITUM  (Ao>c6ptTov),  a  town  on  the  river 
in  Germany,  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
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modern  Lohr.  (rtol.  ii.  1 1.  §  29.)  Its  name  seems 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  (Comp.  Steiner,  Da*  Afam- 
pbkt,  p.  125.)  [LS] 

LOCRAS.  [Corsica,  p.  691,  a.] 

LOCKI  EPICNEMI'DII,  OPU'NTII.  [Locius.] 

LOCRI  CZOLAE.  [Locwa.] 

LOCRI  (AoKpoi),  sometimes  called,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  LOCRI  EPIZEPUVRII  (Aoxpol  'Ewife- 
^Jp«w,Thnc. vii.  1 ;  Pind. 0Lx\.\5;  Strab. ; Stepb. B. : 
£*JL  Aoa-por ,  Locrenais :  Ruins  near  Gerace),  a  city 
on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  not  far 
from  its  southern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
U  was  a  colony,  as  its  obviously  implies,  of  the 
Locrians  in  Greece,  bat  there  is  much  discrepancy 
as  to  the  tribe  of  that  nation  from  which  it  derived 
its  origin.  Strata  aifirtiis  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  under  a  leader  named  Euan  t  lies, 
nnd  censures  Ephorus  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Locri 
Opuntii ;  but  this  last  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  generally  prevalent.  Scymnus  Chios  mentions 
both  opinions,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter;  and 
it  is  adopted  without  question  by  Pausanias,  as  well 
as  by  the  poets  and  later  Latin  authors,  whence  we 
may  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Locrians  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ; 
Scymn.  Ch. 313— 317;  Paua.  hi.  19.  §  12;  Virg. 
A  en.  iil  399.)  Unfortunately  Polybius,  who  bad  in- 
formed himaelf  particularly  as  to  the  history  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Locrians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment upon  this  point  But  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tra- 
dition current  among  the  Locrians  themselves,  and  I 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a  body  of 
fugitive  slaves,  who  had  carried  off  their  mistresses,  | 
with  whom  they  bad  previously  carried  on  an  il- 
licit intercourse.  (Pol.  xii.  5,  6,  10—12.)  The 
same  story  is  alluded  to  by  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(365 — 367).  Pausanias  would  seem  to  refer  to  a 
wholly  different  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  a  colony  to  the  Epixephyrian  Locri, 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotona.  (Pans.  iiL  3. 
§  1.)  These  were,  however,  in  both  cases,  probably 
only  additional  bands  of  colonists,  as  Lacedaemon 
was  never  regarded  as  the  founder  of  either  city. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Locri  is  equally  un- 
certain. Strabo  (L  c.)  places  it  a  little  after  that  of 
Crotona  and  Syracuse,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
contemporary,  but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  this 
last  opinion.  [Cbotowa.J  Eusebios,  on  the  con- 
trary, brings  it  down  to  so  late  a  date  as  b.  c  673 
(or,  according  t^  Hieronymua,  683);  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  much  too  late,  and 
we  may  venture  to  adopt  Strabo's  statement  that  it 
was  founded  soon  after  Crotona,  if  the  latter  be 
placed  about  710  B.  c:  (Euseb.  Ann.  p.  105; 
Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.)  The 
traditions  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
sented the  first  settlers  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
soil  from  the  native  Oenotrians  (whom  they  called 
Sicnli),  by  a  fraud  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
similar  legends.  (PoL  xii.  6.)  The  fact  stated  by 
Strabo  that  they  first  established  themselves  on  Cape 
Zephyrium  {Capo  di  Bruzzano),  and  subsequently 
removed  from  thence  to  the  site  which  they  ulti- 
mately occupied,  about  15  miles  further  N.,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion, and  may  be  depended  on  as  accurate.  (Strab. 
Lc.) 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy,  w©  have  very  scanty  and  imperfect  in- 
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formation  concerning  the  early  history  of  Locri.  The 
first  event  in  its  annals  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  and  one  of  those  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, is  the  legislation  of  Zaleocus.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  written  code  of  laws  that  bad 
been  given  to  any  Greek  state;  and  though  the  his- 
tory of  Zaleocus  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  up  with  much  of  fable  [Zaleu- 
cirs,  Biogr.  Diet],  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  Locrians  possessed  a  written  code,  which  passed 
under  his  name,  and  which  continued  down  to  a  late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  their  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  of  Demosthenes,  Locri  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  its 
inhabitant*  were  distinguished  for  their  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  their  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Pind.  OL  x.  17;  SchoL  ad  foe.;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  260;  Demosth.  adv.  TmocraL  p.  743;  Died.  xii. 
20,  21.) 

The  period  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleocus  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty :  but  the  date  given  by 
tnsebins  of  OL  SO,  or  B.  c  660,  may  be  received 
as  approximately  correct.  (Euseb.  Ann.  p.  105; 
Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Of  it*  principles  we  know  but 
little;  and  the  quotations  from  his  laws,  even  if  we 
could  depend  upon  their  authenticity,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  political  institutions  of  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  government  of  Locri  was 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  certain  select  families, 
called  the  Hundred  Houses,  enjoyed  superior  privi- 
leges: these  were  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
original  settlers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobility  from  the  female  side.   (PoL  xii.  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Sagras,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  force  of  10,000 
Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
Rhegium,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  130,000  Cro- 
toniats.  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Cic,  de  N.  D.  ii.  2 ;  Justin,  xx.  2,  3.)  The  extra- 
ordinary character  of  this  victory,  and  the  exag- 
gerated and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  which  appear  to 
have  been  circulated,  rendered  it  proverbial  among 
the  Greeks  (oAiftfsVrepa  ritv  M  Xcrypa,  Suid.  *.  *.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  assigning  its  correct  place 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  uncertain,  some 
accounts  placing  it  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.  c. 
510),  while  others  would  carry  it  back  nearly  50 
years  earlier.  [Crotona.] 

The  small  number  of  troops  which  the  Locrians 
are  represented  as  bringing  into  the  field  open  this 
occasion,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  city  was  not  at  this  time  a 
very  powerful  one;  at  least  it  in  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  with  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  nourishing 
condition;  and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  Hipponium  and  Med  ma,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Cb..  308 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  B.  c.  493,  when  the  Samian  colonists,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23); 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  in 
n.  c.  484.  (Pind.  01.  x.,  xi.)  The  Locrians,  from 
their  position,  were  naturally  led  to  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accounts, 
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from  the  period  of  their  very  foundation.  (Strab.  tJ. 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  almost 
constantly  on  terms  of  hostility  with  their  neighbours 
of  Hhegium,  and,  during  the  rule  of  Anaxilaa,  in  the 
latter  city,  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion by  that  despot,  from  which  they  were  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  (Pind.  Pgth. 
ii.  35  ;  and  Schol.  ad  he.)  In  like  manner  wc  find 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  close  alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  on  terms 
of  open  enmity  with  Rhegium.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  the  Athenians 
nnder  Laches  ;  and  though  they  subsequently  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  the  great  Athenian  armament,  in  B.C.  415, 
even  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thuc  iiL  99, 1 1 5, 
iv.  1, 24,  v.  5,  vi.  44,  vii.  1 ;  Diod.  xii.  54,  xiii.  3.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Thur.  viii.  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Xcnctus,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Diod. 
xiv.  44.)  He  subsequently  adhered  steadfastly  to  this 
alliance,  which  secured  him  a  footing  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  derived  great  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Rhegians  and  other  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
return  for  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  their  support,  he  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
Locri  ana,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  territory  of 
Caulonia,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in 
B.C.  389;  to  which  he  added  that  of  Hipponium  in 
the  following  year,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Scylletiura. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab.  p.  261.)  Hip- 
ponium was,  however,  again  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
under  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
source  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city :  for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (n.c.  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  where  he  seized  ou  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  His  rule  here  is  described  as  extremely 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  exeessivo  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  the  Locrians 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison  ;  while  they  exercised  a  cruel 
vengeance  upon  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2, 3  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Arist  Pol.  t.  7 ;  Clearch.  ap. 
A  then.  xii.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  sustained  still  greater  injury  from 
tbe  increasing  power  of  the  Brnttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  formidable  neighbours  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Locrians  nercr  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  from  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Rhegium  and 
other  Greek  cities,  had  placed  iteclf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  even  admitted  a  Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  thchiselves 
in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  xviii.  1);  but 
they  had  soon  cause  to  regret  tho  change :  for  tho 
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garrison  left  there  by  the  king,  during  his  absence 
in  Sicily,  conducted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Locrians 
rose  against  them  and  expelled  them  from  their 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  from  Sicily  ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  exactions  from  tbe  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary 
at  Locri.  A  violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impiety,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appian,  Samn.  UL  12  ;  Liv.  xxix.  IS  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  I,  Ext  §  1.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  tlie  Second  Punic  War,  when  they 
were  among  the  states  that  threw  off  the  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  n.c  216.  (Liv.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii.  30.)  Tbey  soon  after  received  a  Cartlia- 
ginian  force  within  their  walls,  though  at  the  same 
time  their  liberties  were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
fortune  of  the  war  began  to  turn  against  Carthage, 
Locri  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crispin  us, 
but  without  success ;  and  the  approach  of  Hannibal 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  B.c.  208.  (Id. 
xxvii.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  B,c.  205,  that 
Scipio,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  tho  citizens,  to 
surprise  one  of  tho  forts  which  commanded  the 
town ;  an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  the  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itself.  (Id.  xxix. 
6—8.)  Scipio  confided  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  legate,  Q.  Ple- 
minius  ;  but  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cruelty  and  rapacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  tumult  against  him,  and  n 
violent  sedition  took  place,  which  was  only  appealed 
by  the  intervention  of  Scipio  himself.  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Plcminius,  whom  ho  con- 
tinued in  his  command;  and  the  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  exactions  and  cruelties,  till  they 
at  length  took  courage  to  appeal  to  tho  Roman  se- 
nate. Notwithstanding  vehement  opposition  on  tho 
part  of  the  friends  of  Scipio,  tho  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminius, 
and  restored  to  the  Locrians  their  liberty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16 —  , 
22;  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  Appian,  Awnib,  55.)  Plemi- 
nius  had,  on  this  occasion,  followed  tbe  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundering  tbe  temple  of  Proserpine; 
but  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  and 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  public  cost. 
(Diod.  I  c.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locri.  Not* 
withstanding  the  privileged  condition  conceded  to  itf 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  hare  snck  into  a  very 
subordinate  position.  Polybius,  however,  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  day  still  a  considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  tho  Romans.    (Pol.  xii.  5.)  The 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that; 
historian  (76.)  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicero  (Cic.  </<s 
L*g.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their  - 
connection  with  the  great  orator.   From  Strabo's  ac- 
count it  is  obvious  that  Locri  still  subsisted  as  a  town 
in  bis  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  k.  10; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  10).    Its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  though  they  describe  this  coast  in  con- 
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siderable  detail ;  bat  Procopius  seems  to  attest  its 
continued  existence  in  the  6th  century  (B.  G.  i.  15), 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  owed  its  complete  de- 
struction to  the  Saracens.  Its  very  name  was  for- 
gotten in  the  middle  ages,  and  its  site  became  a 
matter  of  dispute.  This  has  however  been  com- 
pletely established  by  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers,  who  have  found  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Gtrace.  (Cluvcr,  Italp.  1301;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  152  ;  Cramer,  vol.  ii.  p.  411  ;  RiedeseL,  Voyage 
dans  la  Grande  Greet,  p.  148.) 

The  few  ruins  that  'till  remain  have  been  care- 
fullv  examined  and  described  by  the  Due  de  Luynes. 
C-4 »».  d.  InsL  Arch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—12.)  The  site 
of  tb*  ancient  city,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
by  the  vestiges  of  the  walls,  occupied  a  space  of 
near  two  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  sea-coast  at  Torre  di 
Gtrace  (on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  called 
the  Fiuine  di  S.  Ilario"),  to  the  first  heights  or 
ridges  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  evidently  to  these 
heights  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Esopis 
CEirivu),  on  which  he  places  the  first  foundation  of 
the  city.  (Strab.  vL  p.  259.)  The  same  heights 
are  separated  by  deep  ravines,  so  as  to  constitute  two 
separate  summits,  both  of  them  retaining  the  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications,  and  evidently  the  "two 
citadels  not  far  distant  from  each  other  "  noticed  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxix.  6.)  The  city  extended  from 
bence  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  sea, 
and  had  unquestionably  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
little  river  S.  Ilario,  though  there  could  never  have 
been  a  harbour  there  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  arc 
scattered  over  the  site,  but  the  only  distinct  vestiges 
of  any  ancient  edifice  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple,  of 
which  the  basement  alone  now  remains,  bnt  several 
columns  were  standing  down  to  a  recent  period.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  farm-house,  called  the  Casino  deW 
Imperatore,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  appears 
to  have  stood  without  the  ancient  walls,  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  the  ruins  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Proserpine,  which  we  know  to 
have  occupied  a  similar  position.  (Liv.  xxix.  18.) 
Tho  ruins  of  Locri  are  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  modern  town  of  G tract,  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
(Cluver,  I  c;  Barr.  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  7),  and  15 
miles  from  the  Capo  di  Bnuzano,  the  Zephyrian 
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The  Locrians  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (01.  x.  18, 
xi.  19)  for  their  devotion  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  for 
their  skill  and  courage  in  war.  In  accordance  with  this 
character  we  find  mention  of  Xenocritus  and  Era- 
both  of  them  natives  of  Locri,  as  poets  of 
note ;  the  lyric  poetess  Theano  was  probably 
also  a  native  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  (Schol.  ad 
J'ind.  01.  xi.  17;  Boeckh,  ad  01  x.  p.  197.)  The 
Pythagorean  philosophy  also  was  warmly  taken  up 
and  cultivated  there,  though  the  authorities  had 
refused  to  admit  any  of  the  political  innovations  of 
that  philosopher.  (Porphyr.  ViL  Pyth.  56.)  But 
among  his  followers  and  disciples  several  were 
natives  of  Locri  (Iambi.  ViL  Pyth.  267),  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  were  Timaeus,  Echecrates,  and 
Atrion,  from  whom  Plato  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
bis  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  tenets.  (Cic.  de 
Fin.  v.  29.)^  Nor  was  the  cultivation  of  other  arts 
a  Locrian  citizen,  was  cele- 


brated for  his  skill  on  the  cithara  ;  and  the  athlete 
Eu thymus  of  Locri,  who  gained  several  prizes  at 
Olympia,  was  scarcely  less  renowned  than  Milo  of 
Crotona.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  260 ;  Pans.  vi.  6. 
§§4-11.) 

The  territory  of  Locri,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  city,  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  great  augmentation  by  Dionyuus  of 
Syracuse  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  previous 
to  that  time,  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Khegium 
on  the  SW.  by  the  river  Halex  or  Alice,  while  its 
northern  limit  towards  Caulonia  was  probably  the 
Sagras.  generally  identified  with  the  Alaro.  The 
river  Buthrotus  of  Livy  (xxix.  7),  which  appears 
to  have  been  but  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
was  probably  tho  Novito,  about  six  miles  to  the  N. 
Thucydides  mentions  two  other  colonies  of  Locri 
(besides  Hipponium  and  Medma  already  noticed), 
to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  I  tone  and  Melae, 
but  no  other  trace  is  found  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  (Thuc  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COLV  OT  Till .  LOCRI  EFIZEl'IIYIUI. 

LOCRIS  ( Aoitpls '.  Eth.  Aotcpoi;  in  Latin  also 
Locri,  but  sometimes  Locreoses).  The  Locri  were 
an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Leleges.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writers  supposed  the 
name  of  the  Locrians  to  be  derived  from  Locrus, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Leleges.  (Aristot.;  lies.  ap. 
Strab.  vii.  p.  322  ;  Scymnus  Ch.  590;  Dicaearch. 
71;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  The  Locrians,  however, 
must  at  a  very  early  period  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  tho  Hellenes.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  as  Hellenes;  and,  according  to 
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some  trauiuons.  even  ucucaiion,  me  louniier  oi  me 
Hellenic  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Locrian 
town  of  Opus  or  < '  nus.  (Pind.  OL  ix.  63,  seq.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425.)  In  historical  times  the  Locrians 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  differing  from 
one  another  in  customs,  habits,  and  civilisation.  Of 
these  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  the  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea;  while  the  western 
Locrians  dwelt  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  were 
separated  from  the  former  by  Mount  Parnassus  and 
the  whole  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425.) 
The  eastern  Locrians  are  alone  mentioned  by  Homer; 
they  were  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  civilised : 
the  western  Locrians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  are  even 
then  represented  as  a  semi- barliarous  people.  (Thuc. 
i.  5.)  We  may  conjecture  that  the  Locrians  at  one 
time  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  immigration  of  the  Phocians  and 
Dorians.  (Niebuhr,  lecture*  on  Ancient  Ethno- 
graphy, vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

1 .  Locri  Epicxemidii  and  Opcstii  fEwut- 
n:u.5.'..<,  'Otovktioi),  inhabited  a  narrow  slip  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  from  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cephiasus. 
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Their  northern  frontier  town  was  Alpcni,  which 
bordered  upon  the  Malians,  and  their  southern  fron- 
tier town  was  Laryrana,  which  at  a  later  time  be- 
longed to  Boeotia.  The  Locrians,  however,  did  not 
inhabit  this  coast  continuously,  bat  were  separated 
by  a  narrow  slip  of  Phocis,  which  extended  to  the 
Euboean  sea,  and  tontained  the  Phocian  seaport 
town  of  Daphnus.  The  Locrians  north  of  Daphnus 
were  called  Epicnemidii,  from  Mount  Cnemis;  and 
those  south  of  this  town  were  named  Opuntii,  from 
Opus,  their  principal  city.  On  the  west  the  Locrians 
were  separated  from  Phocis  and  Boeotia  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Mount  Octa  and  running 
parallel  to  the  coast  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  called  Mount  Cnemis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416, 
425),  now  Tdlanda,  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  separated  the  Epicnemidii  Locri  from  the  Pho- 
cians  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissus ;  the 
soiiinern  portion,  wnicu  oore  no  hjjecinc  name,  is  noi 
so  lofty  as  Mount  Cnemis,  and  separated  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrians  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Boeotia. 
Lateral  branches  extended  from  these  mountains  to 
the  coast,  of  which  one  terminated  in  the  promontory 
Cnemides  [Cnemides],  opposite  the  islands  called 
Lichades;  but  there  were  several  fruitful  valleys, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  is 
praised  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Forch hammer,  Hellenika,  pp.  1 1 
— 12;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  there  was  no  room  for  any  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
mountain  torrent,  is  the  Boagrius  (Bodypios), 
called  also  Makes  (Mwiji)  by  Strabo,  rising  in 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Scarpheia  and  Thronium.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  533 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  426;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  11;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  only 
other  river  mentioned  by  name  is  the  Platanius 
(UXjkt&ihos,  Paus.  ix.  24.  §  5),  a  small  stream, 
^""N^  ^^Which  flows  into  the  Opuntian  gulf  near  the  Boeotian 
frontier:  it  is  the  river  which  flows  from  the  modern 
village  of  Proskynd.  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  gulf  (6  'Oxovtmot  k6\*ov,  Strab.  ix. 
pp.  416,  425,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
town  of  Opus,  is  a  considerable  bay,  shallow  at  its 
inner  extremity.  In  this  bay,  close  to  the  coast,  is 
the  small  island  of  Atalanta.  [Atalanta,  No.  1 .] 
There  are  three  important  passes  across  the  Locrian 
mountains  into  Phocis.  One  leads  from  the  territory 
of  the  Epicnemidii,  between  the  summits  of  Mount 
Callidromus  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithrouum,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissus;  a  second  across 
Mount  Cnemis  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Elateia ;  and 
a  third  from  Opus  to  HyampoUs,  also  a  Phocian 
town,  whence  the  road  ran  to  Abae  and  Orcho- 


The  eastern  Locrians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  describes  them  as 
following  Ajax,  the  son  of  OTleus,  to  the  Trojan 
War  in  forty  ships,  and  as  inhabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynus,  Opus,  CalUarus,  Besa,  Scarphe,  Augeiae, 
Tarphe,  and  Thronium.  (/i  ii.  527— 535.)  Neither 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  nor  Polybius,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Opuntii  and  Epicne- 
midii ;  and,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  chief  town  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one  place  describes 
Opus  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Epicnemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  (iv. 
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7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (t.v.  'Oir<j«j;  from  Leake 
vol.  ii.  p.  181).  In  the  Persian  War  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  fought  with  Loonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and 
also  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod, 
vii.  203,  viii.  1 .)  The  Locrians  fought  on  the  side 
of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Locrian  towns:  — 
1.  Of  the  Epicnemidii:  along  the  coast  from  N.  to 

S.,  AlPENUS  ;  NlCABA  ;  SCARPHB  Or  SCARPIIEIA  ; 

Thronium  ;  Cnemis  or  Cnemides  ;  more  inland, 
Tartu  e,  afterwards  Pharyoae;  Augeiae. — 2. 
Of  the  Opuntii :  along  the  coast  from  N.  to  S., 
Alope;  Cynus;  Opus;  Halae;  Larymna,  which 
at  a  later  time  belonged  to  Boeotia; 
Calllarus;  Naryx;  Corseia. 
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II.  Locri  Ozolae  (jO(6\ai),  inhabited  a  dis- 
trict upon  the  Corinthian  golf,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Doris  and  Aetolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on 
the  west  by  Aetolia.  This  district  is  mountainous, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The  declivities 
of  Mount  Parnassus  from  Phocis,  and  of  Mount 
Corax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  only  river,  of  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  is 
the  Hylaethub,  now  the  Morno,  which  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf  near  Naupactus.  The  frontier  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  west  was  close  to  the  promontory 
Antirrhium,  opposite  the  promontory  Rhium  on  the 
coast  of  Achaia.  Antirrhium,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Vol. 
I.  p.  13.]  The  eastern  frontier  of  Locris,  on  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Crissa;  and 
the  Crissaean  gulf  washed  on  its  western  side  the 
Locrian,  and  on  its  eastern  the  Phocian  coast  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  uncertain.  Various 
etymologies  were  proposed  by  the  anc.ents.  (Pans. 


x.  38.  §  1,  seq.)  Some  derived  it  from  the  verb 
6(*iy,  "to  smell,"  cither  from  the  stench  arising 
from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taphiassus,  be- 
neath which  the  centaur  Nessus  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  and  which  still  retains  this  property  (cf. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  427),  or  from  the  abundance  of  aspho- 
del which  scented  the  air.  (Cf.  Archytas,  ap. 
PluL  Quacst.  Graec.  15.)  Others  derived  it  from 
the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselves  from  the 
branches  (5£bi)  of  a  vine  which  was  produced  in 
their  country  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  Locri 
Ozolae  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
Opuntian  Locrians.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides as  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  along  with  the 
Aetolians  and  Acarnanians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  (Thuc.  i.  5, 
iii.  94.)  In  b.  c.  426  the  Locrians  promised  to 
assist  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  in 
his  invasion  of  Aetolia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
most  of  the  Locrian  tribes  submitted 
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without  oppoeition  to  the  Spartan  Eurylochus,  who 
marched  through  their  territory  from  Delphi  to 
Nau partus.  (Time.  iiL  95,  seq.)  They  belonged  at 
a  later  period  to  the  Aetolian  League.  (Polyb.  xviii. 
30.) 

The  chief  and  only  important  town  of  the  Ozolae 
was  Amphwsa,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 
The  other  towns,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  were: 

MoLYCKEIA ;  NaVPACTUS;  OkNBOW;  AnTICIRKHA 

or  Asticyra  ;  Eupalium  ;  Ehtthbae  ;  Tou>- 
ruox ;  Hkssus;  Oeaktiikia  or  Oeamthb;  Ipmus; 
CnALAKUM;  more  inland,  Abgitu'M;  Potidania; 
Cmoctleicjc;  Teichium;  Olpak;  Mkssapia  ; 
Hyijs;  Tkitaka;  Myonia. 

On  the  geography  of  the  Locrian  tribes,  see  Leake, 
SortAtrn  Greece,  toI.  ii.  pp.  66,  seq.,  170,  seq., 
587.  seq. 

LOGI  or  LUGI  (Ad>w  or  AoOyot),  »  people  in 
North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  12) 
at  a  population  to  the  south  of  the  Mertae,  and  west 
of  the  CornahiL  This  gives  the  part  about  the 
Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Murray  Firths.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOG  I  A,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
S  as  between  the  Vinderius  and  the  Rhobogdian  pro- 
,  montory.  Probably  [see  Vikdeiuub]  the  Lagan, 
>  falling  into  Belfast  Louy /<,  name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place.  [R.  G.  L.J 

LONCIUM  (Lteaa),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
„  Noricum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dravus,  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  Jsel.  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  279.)  The  whole  district  about  Lienz  abounds 
in  Koman  antiquities.  (Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  267. 
9;  Ma  char,  Noricum,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.] 

LONDI'NIUM  (Ao*8W,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §*27;  Air- 
l&vtav,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Londinium,  Tac  Ann.  xiv. 
33;  Oppidum  Londiniense,  Eumen.  Paneg.  Const  17; 
Lundinium,  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1),  the  capital  of  Roman 
Britain.  Ptolemy  (ic.)  places  Londinium  in  the 
district  of  the*  Cantii;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
position  has  very  naturally  been  questioned.  Modern 
discoveries  have,  however,  decided  that  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  extended  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
territory  of  the  Cantii;  and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
not  altogether  unwarranted  in  placing  Londinium  in 

I this  division  of  Britain.  In  earlier  times  the  city 
was  confined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  earliest  .mention  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  in  his 
well-known  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
subjugated  by  Claudius,  Londinium  must  have  ra- 
pidly advanced  to  the  importance  it  assumes  in  the 
narrative  of  this  historian.  Although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned bj  Julius  Caesar  or  by  other  early  writers,  the 
peculiar  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  point  it 
out  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  who  visited  Britain  from  the 
Gaulish  ports  and  from  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
At  the  comparatively  early  period  in  the  Roman 
domination  referred  to,  Londinium  is  spoken  of  as 
a  place  of  established  mercantile  reputation.  The 
three  chief  cities  o?  Britain  at  this  period  were 
Verulamium,  Camulodunum,  and  Londinium.  At 
Camulodunum  a  colony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
blished ;  Verulamium  had  received  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  mnnicipium  ;Londinium,  without  such 
distinctions,  liad  attained  by  home  and  foreign  trade 
that  pre-eminence  which  ever  marked  her  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britain :  —  "  Londinium  ....  cognomen  to 
Soidem  coloniae  non  insigne.sed  copia  negotiatorum  et 
coinmeatuum  maaime  celebre."  (Tac.  Am.  xiv.  33.) 
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At  this  period  we  must  infer  that  Londinium  was 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  mural 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Veru- 
lamium and  to  Camulodunum.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the  fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  the 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended. 
Camulodunum  was  the  first  to  fall ;  Londinium 
and  Verulamium  speedily  followed  in  a  similar 
catastrophe. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  is  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Severus,  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londinium  held 
nmong  the  towns  and  cities  of  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departure  or  as  the 
terminus  of  the  routes;  no  other  town  is  introduced 
so  conspicuously. 

The  next  historical  mention  of  Londinium  occurs 
I  in  the  panegyric  of  Eumcnins  addressed  to  Con- 
stant i  us  Caesar  (c  17),  in  which  it  is  termed  w  oppi- 
dum Londiniense,"  After  the  defeat  of  Allectus,  the 
victorious  Romans  marched  directly  on  Londinium, 
which  was  being  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  usurper's  forces. 

Ammianns  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  at  a  later 
period,  states  that,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Augusta,  an  honourable  appellation  not  unfrequently 
conferred  on  cities  of  distinction.  In  this  writer  we 
find  the  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  at  the  present 
day:  — u  Egressus,  tendensque  ad  Lundinium  vet  us 
oppidum,  quod  Augustam  posteritas  appellavit" 
(xxvii.  8,  com  p.  xxviii.  3).  In  the  Notitia  Digni- 
taturn  we  find  mention  of  a  "  Praepositus  Thesau- 
rorum  Augnstensium  in  Britanniis; "  and  in  the 
Chorography  of  Ravenna  the  complete  form,  Londi- 
nium Augusta,  is  given. 

Monumental  remains  show  that  Londinium  con- 
tained buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  the  river,  when  laid  open 
a  few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materials  used  in  buildings  which  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  the  dates  of  either.  The  stones 
of  which  this  wall  was  constructed  were  portions  of 
columns,  friezes,  cornices,  and  also  foundation  stones. 
From  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  an  important  and  interesting  insight  into  the 
obscure  history  of  Roman  London,  in  showing  the 
architectual  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 
Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modern  city  which  more  fully  developed  the 
d'bris  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance  :  other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  found ;  walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  laid  open,  of  which  some 
were  of  a  very  fine  kind.  (Archaeologia,  vols, 
xxvii.  xxviii.  et  seq.)  Londinium,  unenclosed  at 
first,  was  subsequently  in  early  times  walled;  but 
it  occupied  only  part  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
vered {Archaeologia,  vol.  xxix.).  The  line  of  the 
wall  of  Roman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  be  traced.  Where  it  has  been  excavated  to 
the  foundation,  it  appears  based  upon  a  bed  of  clay 
and  flints;  the  wall  itself,  composed  of  rubble  and 
hard  mortar,  is  faced  with  small  squared  stones  and 
bonding  tiles;  its  thickness  is  about  12  feet; 
its  original  height  was  probably  between  20  and 
30  feet ;  it  was  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  a 
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least  seven  gales.  By  the  sides  of  the  chief  roads 
stood  the  cemeteries,  from  which  enormous  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  have  been,  and  still  are,  pro- 
cured. Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  sol- 
diers of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  (Co*.  Ant.  voL  L)  We  hate  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  were 
ever  quartered  at  Londinium.  The  only  troops 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  city  were  a  cohort  of  the  native  Britons  (Co/. 
AnL  vol.  i.);  bat  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  they  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a  rather 
remarkable  fact,  as  it  was  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  auxiliaries  in 
their  native  countries. 

Traces  of  temples  and  portions  of  statues  have 
aim  been  found  in  London.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  of  Hadrian 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  the  large  bronze  hand  found 
in  Thames  Street.  In  reference  to  the  statues  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londinium  and  other  cities  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  a 
curious  passage  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  That 
writer  relates  (xii.  13),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
walla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  placed  it 
in  a  bronze  statue,  which  was  set  upon  a  bronze 
horse  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  placed  over  the 
western  gate  of  London,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and 
as  a  terror  to  the  Saxons.  All  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  would  have  invented  the 
details  about  the  works  in  bronze  ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  story  was  made  up  to 
account  for  some  Roman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
turies after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wonder  and  a  puzzlo  to  their  successors.  Equestrian 
statues  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  tho 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  a  fragment  found  at  Lin- 
coln ;  but  in  the  subsequent  and  middle  ages  such 
works  of  art  were  not  fabricated. 

We  have  above  referred  to  the  "  Praepositus  Tbe- 
saurorum  Augustensium."  Numerous  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium.  Those  which 
may  be  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Carausius, 
Allectns,  Constantinus,  and  the  Constantino  family. 
(Akerman's  Coin*  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Bri- 
tain.) With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
public  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  Roman  city,  but  little  is  known  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  certain,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  coarse  of  the  modern  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  been  remarked  to  be 
the  case  at  Treves  and  other  ancient  cities.  [C.R.S.1 

LCNDOBRIS  (AorboCpts,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  10;  Ad- 
vouKpis,  Marc  Heracl.  p.  43:  BerUnguas),  a  small 
island,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Lusitania,  lay  off  the  promontory  Luxarium  (C. 
Carroeiro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  (Aonwrf*),  »  riirer  "i  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  Mylae  (Milazzo),  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Mainertines  in  B.  c  270  (Pol.  i.  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  13; 
Exc  H.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  Aol- 
rant,  but  the  same  river  is  undoubtedly  meant). 
Polybius  describes  it  as  "in  the  plain  of  Mylae" 
(iv  Ttp  MvKal<*  *«8(e>),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant  The 
Fiume  di  Santa  Lucia,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Milazzn,  has  perhaps  the  best  claim ;  though 
Cluverius  fixes  on  the  Fitam  di  Castro  Reale,  a 
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little  more  distant  from  that  city.  (CIuv.  SicsL 
p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

LONGATICUM,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Pannoni. 
Superior,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Emona.  No4 
Logatecz,  according  to  Muchar.    {It.  Anton.  „•  /*. 
Uieros. ;  Tab.  Peut ;  Muchar,  Norkum,  p.  232.) 

LOXGOBARDI.  [Lahoobabdi.1 

LONGONES.  [Sardinia.] 

LONGOVICUS,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was,  probably',  ill 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland  and  H'fjtt- 
moreland  lakes ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to 
further  in  the  way  of  identification ;  though  tho  Afo- 
numtnta  flritannica  makes  it  Lancaster.  [R.  G. 

LO'NGULA  (A6yyoka  :  Eth.  Longulanns :  Bison 
Riposo),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  teems 
to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  tho  Vol- 
scians.    It  first  appears  as  a  Volscian  city,  which 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Post  u  - 
mus  Cominius  in  n.  c.  493.   (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  91.)    But  it  was  recovered  by  the  Volsciana 
under  the  command  of  Coriolanus,  in  b.c.  488  (Liv. 
ii.  39;  Dionys.  viiL36):  in  both  cases  it  is  described 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  aoti 
was  probably  not  a  place  of  any  great  importance 
indeed  Livy's  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer  thai 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Antinm.    After  this  it  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  ;  once,  as  the  place  where  the 
Roman  army  under  L.  Acini lius  encamped  in  the  war 
againsttheVolscians,  B.C.  482 (Dionys. viii. 85);  and  1 
again,  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  Samnite  Wars, 
B.  c  309.    (Liv.  ix.  39.)    Its  name  is  after  this 
found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.)    As  be  enumerates  it  among  tho 
cities  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  Latin 
city,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho  Vol- 
scians  before  its  name  appears  in  history. 

All  the  above  passages  would  lead  us  to  place 
Longula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antinm,  whilo  tho 
two  former  connect  it  closely  with  Pollusca  and  ! 
Corioli.  These  are  all  the  data  which  we  have  for 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in. 
some  degree  matter  of  conjecture,  especially  as  that 
of  Pollusca  and  Corioli  is  equally  uncertain.  But 
Nibby  has  pointed  out  a  locality  which  has  at  all 
events  a  plausible  claim  to  be  that  of  Longula,  in 
the  casale,  or  farm-house,  now  called  Bnon  Riposo, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Antiutn, 
about  27  miles  from  Rome,  and  10  in  a  straight  line 
from  Porto  cTAmo*  The  farm, or  tenuta,  of  Buon 
Riposo  lies  between  that  of  Carroceto  on  the  one  * 
side,  and  Ardca  on  the  other  ;  while  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  casale  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  » 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  is  described  as  one  of  ituoe 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natural  advantages  of 
position  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  No  ruins  re- 
main ;  but  perhaps  these  could  hardly  be  expected 
in  tho  case  of  a  town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  early 
a  period.  (Nibby,  vol.  L  p.  326 ;  Abeken,  Mitkl. 
/(alien,  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


*  The  position  assigned  to  Buon  Riposo  on  Gell 's 
map  does  not  accord  with  this  description  of  the  site 
given  by  Nibby  ;  but  this  part  of  the  map  is  very 
imperfect,  and  evidently  not  derived  from  personal 
observation.  Cell's  own  account  of  the  situation  of 
Buon  Riposo  (p.  185),  though  less  precise,  agrees 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LOXGUM  PR0MONT0RIUM.  [Siciua.] 
LONG  US,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3)  as  a  river  to  the  north  of  tho  Epi- 
diau  Promontory  (Mull  of  Cantyre).  Identified 
in  the  Afonumenta  Britannica  with  LytuwJoch, 
Inntrlncky,  and  Loch  AfelforL  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (A(wra«o«T<ra,  Strab.  xviL  p.  834; 
boTe&ovfCL,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  34 :  Lamptduga),  a  small 
island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Thapsus,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia, 
according  to  an  ancient  Periphu  (Iriarte,  BibLMatrU. 
Cod.  Graec.  p.  488).  Pliny  places  it  about  50  M.  P. 
N.  of  Cercina,  and  makes  its  length  abont  6  M.  P. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  v.  7.  s.  7.)  It  really  lies  about 
80  English  miles  E.  of  Thapsus,  and  about  90  NE. 
of  Cercina.  [P.  S.J 

LOPHIS.     [Bokotia,  p.  413,  a.] 
LOPOSAGIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Veaontio  (Besancori)  and  Epamanduodarum 
(Mandcvre).  It  is  xiii.  leagues  from  Vesontio.  D'An- 
TiUe  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  place  called  Bournes- 
les-Nones  :  others  guess  BavmtA-Us-Damts,  or  a 
place  near  it  named  Luciol  or  Luxiol.         [G.  L.] 
LOPSICA  (Atyuco),  a  town  of  Liburnia,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  §  2;  com  p.  Plin.  iii.  25)  places 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Tedanius  (Zermagna): 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  the  Ospkla  of  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LOTilUM,  or  LAU'RIUM,  a  village  in  Southern 
Etruria  and  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  12  miles 
from  Rome,    (Ittn.  Ant.  p.  290;  Tab.  PeuL)  It 
is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
btnily  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  a  villa  there,  in  which 
that  emperor  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 
wards constructed  a  palace  or  villa  on  a  more  mag- 
nificent scale,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  at 
tbe  time  of  his  death.    (Jul.  CapiL  Ant.  P.  12 ; 
Vict  de  Cats.  15,  EpiL  15;  Eutrop  viii.  8.)  It 
was  afterwards  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  his 
successor  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  learn  from  bis  letters 
to  Fronto  (Fronto,  Ep.  ii.  18,  iii.  20,  vi.  3,  &c); 
but  had  already  fallen   into  decay  in  the  time 
of  Capitolinus,  who  speaks  only  of  its  ruins  No 
other  mention  of  Laurium  occurs  except  in  the 
Itineraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its 
position  with  certainty.    The  12th  mile  from  Rome 
coincides  with  a  bridge  over  a  small  stream  between 
a  form  called  Botiaccia  and  the  Castel  di  Guido: 
here  tbe  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 
have  been  found ;  and  on  tbe  high  ground  above  are 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice  of  a  more  extensive  and 
sumptuous  cliaracter,  which,  from  the  style  of 
construction,  may  probably  hare  belonged  to  the 
villa  of  tho  Antonines.    (Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 
The  name  is  variously  written  Lorium,  Lorii,  and 
Laurium,  but  the  first  form,  which  is  that  adopted 
in  tbe  epistle*  of  Fronto  and  M.  Aurelius,  is  the 
best  warranted.    The  place  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  during  tho  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  we  even  meet  with  a  bUbop  of 
Lorium  in  the  5th  century.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LO'RYM A  (ra  Aopvpa),  a  small  fortified  place 
with  a  port,  close  to  Cape  Cynossema,  on  tbe  western- 
most puint  of  tbe  Rhodian  Cbcrsonesus,  in  Caria. 
Its  harbour  was  about  20  Roman  miles  distant  from 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  17,  xlv.  10  ;  Stcph.  B. 
*•      Plin.  v.  29  ;  Ptol.'v.  2.  §  11 ;  Thucyd.  viii. 

Sencc.  QuacsL  Nat.  iii.  19  ;  Appian,  B(U.  Civ 
,r-  72.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  applies  the  name 
Loryma  to  the  whole  uf  the  rocky  district,  without 
mentioning  the  town.    The  Larumna  of  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Lorimna  of  th<»  Tab.  Pent  perliap* 
refer  to  Loryma,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  bo  identical  with  a  place  called  La- 
rymna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  223)  regards  the  ruins  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aplotheca  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  are  seen  on  tho 
spur  of  a  bill  at  tbe  south-western  entrance  of  the 
port;  tbe  town  was  long  and  narrow,  running  from 
west  to  east ;  on  each  of  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
visible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
round  one  at  each  end  :  the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  Tbe  walls  are  pre- 
served almost  to  their  entire  height,  and  built  in  the 
best  style,  of  Urge  square  blocks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  harbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  tbe  south  aide  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow  entrances.  In  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  place 
was  not  a  town,  but  only  a  fort.  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  found  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  but  several  tombs  with  bare  stelae, 
and  some  ruins,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  (Ross,  Heist*  an/ den  Gricck.  Jmdn, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  46,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LORNE,  a  fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  northern  frontier,  upon  Mount  Izahv.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a  station  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  placed  by 
tbe  Antouine  I  tin.  on  tbe  road  from  Pompelo  (Pam- 
pelona)  in  Spain  to  Bordigala  (Bordeaux).  From 
Segosa  (Escoutse  or  Escourse)  to  Losa  is  xiL 
(leagues),  from  Losa  to  Boii  [Bon]  xii.,  and  from 
Boii  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D'Anville  conjectures  L  a 
to  be  at  a  little  canton,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Leche. 
Walckcnaer  fixes  it  at  the  Boit  de  Licogas.  [G.  L.1 

LOSO'RIUM  (Amrrfpior),  a  fortress  in  Lazica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Procop,  de  Aed.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Montpcreux  (  Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase, 
voL  ii.  p.  360)  identifies  with  the  modern  village  uf 
Loustialhhevi.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

LOSSONUS.  [OiiOosooN.] 

LOTOTHAGI  (Aarro^ayot,  i.  e.  lotus-eaters),  a 
people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
who  first  appear  in  mythical,  but  afterwards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  bis  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotophagi,  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  his  companions  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat  For  whoever  of  them  ate  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  forgetful  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wrought 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lotos-Eaters,  works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  175 —  184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  country  of  these  Lotus-eaters 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  found 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  used  to  a  great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they  therefore  supposed  to  bo 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  same 
coasts  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtless 
tho  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine  made 
from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(Herod,  iv.  177).  This  plant,  the  Zizyphus  Lotus 
or  Rhamnus  Lotus  (jujube  tree)  of  the  botanist* 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Seedra),  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  bearing  fruit  cf  the  size  uf  a  wild  plum,  of  n 
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saffron  colour  and  sweetish  taste  (Herodotus  likens 
its  taste  to  that  of  the  date).  It  must  Dot  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Egyptian  lotus,  or 
water-lily  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also  used  for  food. 
(There  were,  in  fact,  several  plants  of  the  name, 
which  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Liddell  and 
and  Scott,  Gr.  Lex.  $.  v.) 

The  ancient  geographers  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  they  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  around  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  east- 
ward  indefinitely  towards  the  Great  Syrtis;  but  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cyrenaica.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  Mkkiitx  or  Lotophagitis,  E.  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  (Horn.  Herod.  U.  cc.;  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2.  §  25;  Scylax.  p.  47;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5; 
Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4;  SO.  iii.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Delia  Cella;  Barth;  Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  54;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol  i.  p.  989.)  [P.S.] 

LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Juliobona  (Lillcbonne)  to 
Rotomagus  (Rouen).  It  is  vi.  leagues  from  Julio- 
bona to  Lotum,  and  xiii.  from  Lotum  to  Rotomagus. 
The  actual  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotum  at  or  near 
Caudebec,  which  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine 
between  Lilkbonne  and  Rouen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3) 
as  a  river  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of 
the  Vara  {Obion)  aestuavy,  i.  e.  the  Murray  Firth. 
Identified  in  the  Momtmcnta  Britannica  with  the 
Loth  in  Sutherland  ;  the  Lottie,  and  Cromarty 
Firth.  .    [R  G.  L.] 

LUANCI.  [Gaixabcta.] 

LUBAENI.  [Gaixakcia.] 

LUCA  (Acuta,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Lncensis : 
Lucca),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
A  war  (Serchio)  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
10  NE.  of  Pisae.  Though  Luca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria,  as  these  were  established  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Plhviii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  47),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  an 
Etruscan  town.''  No  mention  of  it  is  found  as  such, 
and  no  Etruscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Etrus- 
cans at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
Amus  to  the  Macra,  leaving  the  Ligurians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains,  —  and  at  this  period, 
therefore,  Luca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
a  Liter  period,  however,  it  bad  certainly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ligurians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (until  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Ligurian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included 
Liguria  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Suet  Cat*.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Lnca  in  history  is  in  n.  c.  218, 
when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  consul  Sempronius 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Ligurians;  but  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Romans  with  that 
people,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Luca,  though  it 
must  have  been  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town, 
especially  in  their  wars  with  the  Apuaui.  The 
next  notice  Of  it  is  that  of  the  establishment  there 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  n.  c  177.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  1 5 ; 
Liv.  xli.  13.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this ;  the  JJSS.  and  Virions  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Luca  and  Luna;  but  there  is  no  such  dis- 
crepancy in  those  of  Velleius,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settlement  of  m  Latin 
colony  at  Luca ;  while  that  mentioned  in  Livy  being 
a  "  colonia  civium,"  may,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  de  Colon. 
p.  287  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349  )    That  at  Luca 
became,  in  common  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (b.c.49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  "  munidpium  Lu- 
oense,"  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  13.)    It  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a  considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repeatedly  selected  by  Caesar  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul  as  the  frontier  town  of  his  province, 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  consult  with  his 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
Rome.  (Suet.  Caet.  24  ;  Plut  Cat*.  21,  Crass.  14, 
Pomp.  51  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  9).    On  one  of 
these  occasions  (in  n.  c  56)  there  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  200  senators  assembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  Crass  us,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himself.  (Plut  L  e. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  17.)  Luca 
would  seem  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  before 
the  rime  of  Pliny,  probably  under  Augustus.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)    We  hear 
little  of  it  under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  a  provincial  town  of  some 
consideration  :  it  was  the  point  where  the  Via 
Clodia,  proceeding  from  Rome  by  Arretium,  Flo- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  from 
Parma  and  Pisae.  (Plin.  I  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  47; 
Am.  Ant.  pp.  283,  284, 289  ;  Tab.  Pent)  During 
the  Gothic  wars  of  Narses,  Luca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a  strong  fortress  (Agath.  B.  G 
i.  15),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attained  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoying 
during  riie  middle  ages.   Lucca  is  still  a  flou- 
rishing city,  with  25,000  inhabitants:  the  only 
relics  of  antiquity  visible  there  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  a  market-place  called 
toe  Piazza  del  Mercato,  and  some  small  remains  of 
a  theatre  near  the  church  of  Sta,  Maria  di  Carte 
Landini.  [E.  H.  P..1 

LUCA'NUS,  a  river  of  Bruttium.  [Bhutto, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LUCA'NIA  (AcwtoWo,  Strab.  The  name  of  the 
people  is  written  AcvKorof  by  Strabo  and  Polybius, 
out  Ptolemy  has  Aovawoi,  and  this  is  found  also  on 
coins),  a  province  or  district  of  Southern  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bruttians  on  the  S„ 
by  Samnium  and  Apulia  on  the  N.,  and  by  Cam- 
pania, or  the  district  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  NW. 
Its  more  precise  limits,  which  are  fixed  with  un- 
usual unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  river 
Silarus  on  the  NW. ;  the  Bradanus,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Metapontum, 
on  the  NE.;  whilo  the  mouths  of  the  Lads  and  the 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bruttians 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  11.  a.  15; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Silarus  to  those  of  the  Bradanus, 
must  have  been  an  arbitrary  line ;  but  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  in  this  part 
of  its  course.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  the  Batilicata,  together  with  the  greater 
j»rt  of  the  Principato  Citeriore  and  the  extreme 
northern  portiou  of  Calabria. 
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Lucania  is  evidently  "  the  land  of  the  Lu- 
canians but  though  no  territorial  designation  in 
Italy  became  more  clearly  marked  or  generally 
adopted  than  this  appellation,  it  was  not  till  a  com- 
paratively l»te  period  that  it  came  into  use.  The 
name  of  the  Lncanians  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Thucydides ;  and  the  tract 
subsequently  known  as  Lacania  was  up  to  that 
time  generally  comprised  under  the  vague  appellation 
of  Oenotria,  while  its  coasts  were  included  in  the 
name  of  Magna  Graeeia.  Scylax  is  the  earliest 
author  in  whom  the  name  of  Lucania  and  the  Lu- 
caniana  is  found ;  and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Saranites  and  Iapygians  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula. 
(Scyl.  pp.  3,  4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)  We  are  fortunately 
able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  historical  causes  of 
this  change  of  designation. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards known  as  Lucania,  were  the  Oenotrians  and 
Cbones,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a  Pelasgic  stock.  [Italia,  p.  84.  The  few 
particulars  transmitted  to  us  concerning  them  are 
fliven  under  Oenotria.]  These  races  appear  to 
hare  been  nnwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  offering 
any  material  opposition  to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks; 
so  that  when  the  latter  established  a  line  of  colonies 
along  the  shores  of  tho  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  they  seem  to  hare  reduced  the 
barbarians  of  the  interior  to  a  state  of  at  least 
nominal  subjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
Sybaris  extended  her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
founded  the  colonies  of  Posidonia,  Latta,  and  Scidrus 
on  the  western  coast  of  Oenotria;  while  further  to 
the  S.  Crotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  means  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
Pehvsgic  races  of  Oenotria  were  probably  assimilated 
without  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  rulers; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
races  were  to  a  considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  and  formed  no  unimportant 
element  in  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graeeia.  (Niebuhr,  vol  i.  p.  60.)  Tho  history  of 
the  foundation  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 
coKues,  which  gradually  formed  as  it  were  a* belt, 
encircling  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
are  mora  appropriately  reserved  for  the  article 
Magna  Grabcia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Sy- 
baris (u.c.  510)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  when  their  dominion  was  moat  widely  extended. 
But  though  many  of  those  cities  suffered  severely 
from  domestic  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
material  change  in  their  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Lu- 
canians  at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

The  Lncanians  were,  according  to  the  general  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  a  Sabellion  race, — an  off- 
shoot or  branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
rating from  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Campanians,  the  Hirpini,  and 
the  Frentani  had  severally  done,  pressed  on  still 
farther  to  the  south,  and  established  themselves  in 
tbe  coontry  subsequently  known  as  Lucania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  254;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  unknown;  for  tbe  derivation  of  it  from  a 
fouler  of  tbe  name  of  Lucius  (Plin.  xxx.  L  c. ;  Etyra. 
Magn.  «.  v.  Afirttopoi)  is  too  obviously  a  mere  ety- 
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mological  fiction  of  late  days  to  descrvo  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  as  to  the  period 
of  their  fir>t  apjAvtrance  and  establishment.  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  doubt,  correctly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  more  properly  subduing)  the  Oeno- 
trians and  Chones,  and  then  turning  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.    But  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  we 
have  any  account  of  their  proceedings ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  career.    Even  their  wars  with  tbe  Greeks  are 
known  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.    But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  B.C.  420) 
that  the  Samnites  began  to  extend  their  conquest* 
to  the  southward.    Niebuhr  has  justly  observed 
that  the  tranquil  foundation  of  tbe  Athenian  colony 
at  Thurii.  in  b.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Lucanians  had  not  as  yet 
become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Gaols,  at  least 
on  that  aide  of  the  peninsula  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  have  first  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a  permanent  footing  in  that  quarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  more  powerful  cities 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  (Strab.  i.  p.  254.)  PosidonU 
was  apparently  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
is  uncertain.  [Paestum.  J  It  was  probably  soon  after 
this  that  the  Tburians,  under  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  tbe  Lucanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable successes.   (Polyaen,  ii.  10.)   But  the 
progress  of  the  latter  was  still  unchecked ;  and  the 
increasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  b.  c.  393,  of  a  defeusive  league  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Magna  Graeeia,  with  a  view  of 
resisting  the  Lucanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysius  on  the  S.    (Diod.  xiv.  91.)    They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  arms  would 
easily  effect  this;  but  only  three  years  later,  b.  c. 
.390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
tbe  Tburians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat near  Lathi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  perished.    (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  253.)   After  this  success,  the  Lncanians  seem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  but  little  opposition 
through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy.    The  wars 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  cities;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  support 
the  Lucanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  unfavourable  eyes.  (Diod. 
xiv.  102.)    Their  continued  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  them  in  their 
tum  a  source  of  umbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despot*, 
who  had  established  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsula;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
sius engaged  in  hostilities  with  tbe  Lucanians,  but 
apparently  with  little  success;  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  southernmost 
peninsula  of  Bruttium,  by  fortifying  the  isthmus 
between  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  gulfs,  he  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
b.  c.  358.    (Diod.  xvi.  5;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 

This  was  about  the  period  during  which  the  Lu- 
canians had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  tbe  limits  which  wo 
find  assigned  to  thorn  by  Scylax  (pp.  3,  4).  They 
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had  not,  however,  subdued  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coasts,  some  of  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the 
Toko  of  the  Bruttians ;  while  others  maintained  their 
independence,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a  decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Magna  Graecia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lucanians  lost  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  their 
most  recent  acquisition,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  who,  from  a  mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, gradually  coalesced  into  a  formidable  nation. 
[Bruttii.]  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  south,  confined  the  Lucanians  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
forth  to  their  territory;  they  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced, after  a  brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bruttians,  and  soon  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principally  directed  against  the  Tarentincs,  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lucanians,  were  now  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ;  and  successively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The 
former  monarch  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Lucanians  in  B.  c.  338,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (Died.  xvi.  63,  88;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280);  but 
Alexander  proved  a  more  formidable  antagonist:  ho 
defeated  the  Lucanians  (though  supported  by  the 
Samnites)  in  a  great  battle  near  Paestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  their 
cities,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tium,  where  he  ultimately  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
demia, B.'C  326.  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2, 
xxiii.  1 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lucanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  B.C.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Taren  tines,  the 
very  arrival  of  Clconymus  from  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
(Diod.  xx.  104.) 

Meantime  tlie  Lucanians  had  become  involved  in 
relations  with  a  more  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  B.c.  326,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  the  Lucanians  are  mentioned  as 
voluntarily  concluding  n  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  then  just  entering  on  tho 
Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  policy  ;  just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  old  allies.  (Ib.  27.)  But  though 
they  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  direct 
hostility  with  Rome,  it  was  not  till  B.  c  317,  that 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Romans  to  punish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
first  time  entered  Lucania,  and  took  the  town  of 
Nerulum  by  assault.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  The  Lucanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  whirh  put  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Roman 
a'linnce;  so  that  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  11.)  Throughout  that  struggle 
the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to  Rome ; 
and  were  probably  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  favour- 
able conditions  at  it*  close.  But  in  B.  c.  286,  they 
having  turned  their  arms  against  Thurii,  the  Romans 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  besieged  city,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Lucanians,  over  whom  M\  Curius 
is  said  to  have  celebrated  an  ovation.  (Aur.  Vict,  dc 
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Vtr  JUutl.  33);  and  four  years  afterwards  (b.c 
282)  the  allied  forces  of  the  Lucanians  and  Sunmites, 
which  had  again  beleaguered  Thurii,  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  by  C.  Fabricius.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8. 
§  6.)  On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.  a  28 1 ) 
the  Lucanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Hcraclca  that  they  actually  sent  their 
contingent  to  his  support  (Pint.  Pyrr.  13,  17; 
Zonar.  viii.  3.)  The  Lucanian  auxiliaries  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  service  of  that  prince  nt  the 
battle  of  Ascnlnm  (Dionys.  xx.,  /V.  Didot):  but  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Lucanians 
in  particular,  were  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  their 
resentment  After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
feated, and  their  territory  ravaged  in  several  suc- 
cessive compaigns,  by  C.  Fabricius,  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  M\  Curius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by  Sp.  Carvilius  and  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  14; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  Fast,  CapiL') 

From  this  time  the  Lucanians  continued  in  undis- 
turbed subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Second  Punic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Roman  forces 
in  B.C.  225,  the  Lucanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Bruttiuns,  who  are  not  separately  noticed)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
still  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
But  they  suffered  severely  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Having  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  their  territory  became 
during  many  successive  campaigns  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contending 
armies.  Thus,  in  B.  c.  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Scmpronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno  ; 
in  the  following  year  Gracchus  employed  the  whole 
campaign  within  its  limits,  and  it  was  in  Lucania 
that  that  general  met  with  his  untimely  death  in 
the  summer  of  b.  c  212.  (Liv.  xxii.  61.  xxiv.  20, 
xxv.  1,16.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  209,  the  Lucanians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hirpini,  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  the  garrisons  which 
he  liad  left  in  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans;  in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escape  the  evils  of  wax ; 
for  in  the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  of  Marcellus  and  Crispinus  again>t 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consuls  perished;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  in  b.  i\ 
207,  that  Hannibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Brut- 
tium,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Lucania.  (Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  11.) 

Strnbo  tolls  us  that  the  Lucanians  were  punished 
by  tho  Romans  for  their  defection  to  Hsinnibal,  by 
being  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  us  the 
Bruttians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  ButthU  can  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  general  submission  of  the  people  in  b.c.  2U9,  and 
clunz  to  H  annibal  to  the  last:  the  others  were 
restored  to  a  somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  td  form  a  considerable  nation;  though,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

But  it  was  the  Social  War  (n.c.  90—88)  tliat  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosj^rity  of  Lucania.  The 
Lucanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to 
take  up  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part 
throughout  the  contest,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  &imnites,  preserved  a  hostile  attitude  when  all  t 
the  other  nations  of  Italy  bad  already  submitted  and 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
39,  51, 53.)  In  the  ciril  war  between  Marios  and 
Sulla,  which  immediately  followed,  the  Lucanians,  as 
well  as  the  Samnites,  actively  espoused  tbe  cause 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  a.  Lucanian  legion  fought 
in  the  great  battle  at  tbe  Colli  ne  Gate.  They  in 
tfloseqaence  were  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror;  and  Lucania,  as  well  as  Samnium, 
was  laid  waste  by  Sulla  in  a  manner  that  it  never 
recovered.  Tbe  remaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  tbe  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  tbia  time  tbe 
Lucanians  ceased  to  be  a  people,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  90 
—93, 96;  Strab.  vi  pp.  253,  254.) 

Of  L ac»rri a  under  the  Roman  government  we 
hear  but  little;  but  it  is  certain  that  H  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  complete  decay.  Tbe  Greek  cities  on 
its  roasts,  once  so  powerful  and  flourishing,  had 
rank  into  otter  insignificance,  and  tbe  smaHer  towns 
of  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscure  places.  (Strab. 
I  e.)  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  it  erer  re- 
torered  from  this  state  of  depression  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Tbe  Liber  Coloniarum  mentions 
only  eight  towns  in  the  whole  province,  and  all 
of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  "  prae- 
fcetnrae."  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Tbe  malaria 
which  now  desolates  its  coasts,  must  have  begun  to 
act  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared ;  and 
tbe  mountain  region  of  tbe  interior  was  apparently 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Italy.  Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 
m  ,,e  txtensne  tore.M.s  atiorueu  suosiMencc  ir>  \asc 
hrrdt  of  swine,  the  flesh  of  which  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  tbe  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
imontain  forests  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
boars,  and  contained  abundance  of  bears,  which  were 
wit  from  thence  to  tbe  amphitheatres  at  Rome. 
(Hot.  Sat.  ii.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  cfe  Sptct  8; 
Virr.  L.  L.  v.  §  100.)  Lucania  was  comprised 
tfrtber  with  Bruttium  in  the  third  region  of 
Augustus,  and  the  two  provinces  continued  to  be 
united  for  administrative  purposes  throughout  tbe 
Period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  after  the  fail 
£  the  Western  Empire,  we  meet  with  mention 

the  "  Corrector  Lucaniae  et  Bruttiorum."  Lu- 
■nia  long  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  and  the  modern 
jTovince  of  the  Bxuiiicata  is  supposed  to  have 
omred  its  name  from  the  emperor  Ba&ilius  II.  in  the 
10th  century.  (Plin.  in.  5.  a.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii. 
P-  64;  OrelL  Inter.  1074;  Treb.  Poll.  Tetr.  24; 
P.  Disc  ii.  17;  Cassiod.  Var.  Hi.  8,  4«.) 

The  physical  characters  of  Lucania  are  almost 
'holly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  enters  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 
traverses  tbe  province  in  its  whole  extent.  Thes-c 
ftountaina  form  a  lofty  group  or  knot  immediately 
on  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  and  from  thence  the 
"win  chain  is  continued  nearly  dne  S.  to  tbe 
wfinea  of  Bruttium;  a  little  before  reaching  which, 
it  risei  again  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  Monte 
PoQmt.  tbe  highest  summit  of  which  attains  an 
titration  of  above  7000  feet.  Throughout  its  course 
this  chain  approaches  considerably  nearer  to  the 
*cstem  than  tbe  eastern  coast;  but  it  is  not  till  after 
passing  tbe  frontier  of  Bruttium  that  it  becomes  a 
wtnplete  littoral  chain,  as  it  continues  for  a  ccn- 
nderable  distance.  In  tbe  more  northern  part  of 
Lieani*  the  space  between  the  central  chain  and 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  almost  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a  small  strip  of  plain  on  tbe  hea-eoast: 
bnt  towards  the  eastward,  tbe  mountains  "ink  much 
more  gradually  aa  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum, constituting  long  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
subside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  borders  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Siris 
(Santo)  to  that  of  the  Bradanus.  It  is  this  tract  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolate  and 
unhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
it  s  almost  matchless  fertility.  (  Archilocb.  ap.  A  then. 
xii.  25.)  South  of  tbe  river  Siris,  the  offohoota  of 
tbe  Apennines,  descending  from  tbe  lofty  group  of 
Monte  Pullmo  as  a  centre,  again  approach  close  to 
the  shore,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Siris  and  that  of  the 
Crathis;  bnt  once  more  receding  as  they  approach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  gronp  of  mountains  just  noticed  as  situ- 
ated on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Samnium,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  tbe  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lucania.  Of  these 
the  Silarcs  (Sele)  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Paestnm, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Tanaoer 
(Tanagro)  and  Carx)R  (Colore),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  join  it  from  the  S.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bradanus  (Bradano),  which  rixes  to  the 
N.  of  Potentia,  and  the  CASUKHTt'S  (Batiento), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Monti  delta  MaddaUna, 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SE., 
and  pursue  a  nearly  parallel  course  tbe  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Aciris  (Aari)  and 
tbe  Sibis  (Sinno),  which  rise  in  the  central  chain 
further  to  the  S.,  have  also  a  general  SE.  direction, 
and  flow  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Crathis, 
further  down  the  same  coast,  which  forms  near  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium, 
belongs  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  But  tbe  Sybaris,  now  the 
Cota'U,  a  much  less  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  tbe  N.  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  Acalakdrus  (Calandro),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  tbe  Siris,  is  a  very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  tbe  only 
river,  besides  the  Silarus  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  tbe  Laos,  or  Lao,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lucania  on  this  side.  Th- 
Pyxus  (Butento),  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Buxentum),  is  bnt  a  trifling  stream  :  and  tlie 
Melphes  (Molpa),  which  enters  tbe  sea  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Palinurus,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
a.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  Hei.es  or 
Elres,  which  gave  name  to  Elea  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a  large 
stream.  [Velia.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  by  several 
bold  and  prominent  headlands,  formed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  as  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abruptly  on  the  coast. 
The  most  northern  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  tbe  extensive  gulf  of  Paestum,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipeus,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Posid'rum  or  Posidonium  Promontorium. 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of 
Palikurus,  still  called  Capo  di  Palinuro,  with  a 
port  of  the  same  name ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontory  of  Pyxua  (now  Capo  degli  lnfrescht), 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policattro  on  the  W. 
Viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  these  three  headlands  may 
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be  regarded  as  only  the  salient  points  of  one  large 
projecting  mass  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Paestuin 
from  that  of  Poliautro.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  gulf  of  Latis. 
Opposite  to  the  headland  called  Posidium  was  the 
small  islet  named  by  the  Greeks  Leccobia,  from 
which  the  promontory  now  derives  the  name  of 
Punta  di  Licosa  ;  and  a  little  further  S.,  off  the 
coast  of  Velia,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Oenotridks.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  252;  Plin.  ui.  7.s.  13.) 

The  towns  of  Lucania  may  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated in  two  classes  : — the  first  comprising  those 
along  the  coasts,  which  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin  ;  the  other  containing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  for  the  most  part  either 
native  Lucanian  settlements,  or  Roman  colonies  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  W.  coast,  proceeding  along  the 
shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.,  were 
Posidonia,  afterwards  called  Paestch,  a  very  little 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus ;  Elba  or  Veua, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Heles  (Alcnto)  ;  Pvxi  is,  called 
by  the  Romans  Buxejjtum,  now  Policastro ;  Sci- 
DRUS,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Sapri ; 
I'.i.AMiA,  now  Maratea  ;  and  Lacs,  which  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  beginning  from  the  Crathis,  stood  Tuurii,  re- 
placing the  ancient  city  of  Sybakis,  but  not  occupy- 
ing precisely  the  same  site;  Heraclea,  which  had 
in  like  manner  succeeded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  Sims,  a  few  miles  further  N. ;  and,  lastly, 
Metafoktum,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Bradanus. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were:  —  Po- 
tentia, still  called  Potenza,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  known  as  the  Batilicata ;  Atina,  still 
called  Atina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager  ; 
Volceiuk  or  Volcentum,  now  Buccino;  Nu- 
mistro,  of  uncertain  site,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ;  En  cm  (Eboli),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  a  Lucanian  town,  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silarus  ;  Bajteia,  Banzi,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  bo  that  it  was  sometimes  referred  to  that 
country;  Grumentum  (near  Saponara),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Lucania;  Ni.hiji.i  m, 
probably  at  La  Rotonda,  and  Muraxum,  still  called 
Murano,  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Bruttium. 
CoxsiliXUM  or  Cosiuxum  may  probably  be  placed 
at  Padula,  in  the  upper  .valley  of  the  Tanagcr,  and 
Tegianum  at  Diano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
while  Im  Polla,  in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
site  of  Forum  Popillh  ;  Soxtia,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Soma ;  while 
the  Tcrgilani  and  Ursentini  of  the  same  author  are 
wholly  unknown,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
rupted from  that  of  Tegianum,  already  noticed. 
(Plin.  in.  11.  a.  15;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  254),  those 
of  Vertinae  and  Calasarna  are  wholly  unknown. 
The  existence  of  a  Lucanian  Peteija  and  Pax- 
dosia,  in  addition  to  the  Bruttian  cities  of  those 
names,  is  a  subject  of  great  doubt. 

The  principal  line  of  highroad  through  Lucania 
was  the  Via  Popillia  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia),  which,  in  its  course 
from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  traversed  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  N.  to  S.  The  stations  on  it  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  p.  109,  are  (proceeding  from 
Nuceria) :  — 
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Ad  Tanagrum  -  xxv. 
Ad  Calorem      ...  xxivj 
Murei  liana        ...  xxv. 
Caesariana       ...  xxi. 
Nerulum  ....  xxiiu 
Sub  Murano      ...  xiv. 
The  Tabula  gives  a  place  which  it  calls  Vi.  n- 
Mendicolus  (?)  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
Marciliana  and  Nerulum.    AH  these  stations  arc 
very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road 
through  this  mountain  country  having  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.    Another  road,  given  in  the 
Tabula,  led  from  Potentia  by  Anxia  (Ami)  and 
Grumcntum  to  Nerulum,  where  it  joined  the  Via 
Popillia.    The  other  roads  in  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt  j  we 
may,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  a  line  of  road 
proceeding  from  Venusia  through  Potentia  to  He- 
raclea and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Potentia  to 
join  the  Via  Popillia  at  Marciliana,  being  probably 
the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Potentia 
and  Rome.     Lastly,  there  was  always  a  line  ot 
road  along  the  coast,  following  its  level  shores 
from  Tarentum  by  Jletapontum  and  Heraclea  to 
Thurii.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIX  OF  LUCANIA. 

LUCE'RIA  (Aow»c«p/a,  Pol.,  Strab. :  Eth.  Aovitt- 
ptttot ,  Steph.  B. ;  Lucerinus  :  Lvcera),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  ( Troja).    It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a  city  of  the  Daunians,  and  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Cannsinm,  to  Diomcd  ;  in 
proof  of  which  an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva,  in- the 
temple  of  that  goddess,  was  alleged  to  be  the  trrj 
Palladium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Ti 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  264, 184  ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16.)    Ye  , 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  its 
name  appears  in  history  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  an  Oscan  town,  and  connected  rather  with  the 
Oscan  branch  of  the  Apulians  than  with  the  Dau- 
nians.   Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Luceria 
till  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  the  Lucerians, 
who  had  apparently  joined  with  the  other  Apulians, 
in  their  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.  c.  326,  but  had 
refused  to  partake  in  their  subsequent  defection  to 
the  Samnitea,  were  besieged  by  the  latter  people  ; 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
and  succour  them,  when  they  sustained  the  great 
disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks.    (Liv.  ix.  2  ;  Dra- 
kenborch,  ad  foe;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Must.  30.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  that  blow  to  the 
Roman  power,  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnitea,  as  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  hos- 
tages given  up  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  at  Cau  • 
dium  were  deposited  for  safety  in  that  city.  (Id. 
ix.  12.)    For  this  reason  its  recovery  was  a  great 
object  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  B.  c.  320,  Papiriita 
Cursor  laid  siege  to  Luceria  with  a  large  army,  and 
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after  an  obstinate  resistance,  made  himself  master  of 
the  city,  which  was  defended  bj  a  garrison  of  above 
7000  Samnites.    (Id.  ix.  12—15.)    Besides  re- 
covering  the  hostages,  he  obtained  an  immense  booty, 
so  that  Lnceria  was  evidently  st  this  period  a 
flourishing  city,  and  Diodorus  (xix.  72)  calls  it  the 
most  important  place  in  Apulia.    A  few  years  after 
(b.  c  314),  the  city  was  again  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites ;  but  was  quickly  recovered 
by  the  Romans,  who  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sent  thither  a  body  of 
2SOO  colonists  to  supply  their  place.    (Id.  ix.  26 ; 
VelL  Pat.  i.  14 ;  Kod  xix.  72.)    The  possession 
of  so  important  a  stronghold  in  this  part  of  the 
country  became  of  material  service  to  the  Romans  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  (Diod.  to.); 
and  mi1..''.  294,  the  Samnites  having  laid  siege  to  it, 
the  Roman  consul  Atilius  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
defeated  the  Samnites  in  s  great  battle.  According 
to  another  account,  Lnceria  afforded  shelter  to  the 
chattered  remnants  of  the  consul's  army  after  he 
had  sustained  a  seven  defeat.    (Liv.  x.  35,  37.) 

Not  less  important  was  the  part  which  Lnceria 
bore  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  establishment 
of  this  powerful  colony  in  a  military  position  of  the 
utmost  importance,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Romans  during  all  their  operations  in  Apulia;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  chosen  as  the  place  where  their 
armies  took  np  their  winter-quarters,  or  their  gene- 
rals established  their  head-quarters  during  successive 
campaigns  in  Apulia.  (Li v.  xxii.  9,  xxiii.  37,  xxiv. 
3,  14,  20 ;  Pol.  hi.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  was 
thus  exposed  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  war,  Luceria  was  nevertheless  one 
of  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  B.  c  209 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continue  their  contri- 
butions, both  of  men  and  money,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their 
fidelity.    (Liv.  xxrii.  10.) 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  Luceria 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic;  but  it  ap 
pears  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
(pro  fluent.  69)  that  it  was  in  his  time  still  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  ; 
and  in  the  Civil  Wax  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  it  is 
evident  that  much  importance  was  attached  to  its 
possession  by  the  latter,  who  for  some  time  made  it 
his  bead-quarters  before  he  retired  to  Brnndnsium. 
(Cass.  B.  C.  i.  24;  Cic  adAtL  vii.  12,  viii.  1 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  ii.  38  )    Strabo  speaks  of  Luceria  as 
having  fallen  into  decay,  like  Canusium  and  Arpi 
(vL  p.  284):  but  this  can  only  be  understood  in 
comparison  with  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  still  a  considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
their  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny 
terms  it  a  Colonia,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
ceived a  fresh  colony  under  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p  210;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349). 
Its  colonial  rank  is  also  attested  by  inscriptions 
(Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp.  50,  51);  and  from  the 
Tabula  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia 
(Tab.  Pent.,  where  the  indication  of  a  great  building 
with  the  name  "  Praetorium  Laverianum"  evidently 
points  to  the  residence  of  some  provincial  magistrate). 
Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Luceria 
long  retained  its  prosperity,  and  is  enumerated  in 
the  7th  century  by  P.  Diaconus  among  the  "  urbes 
satis  opulentas"  which  still  remained  in  Apulia. 
(P.  Disc.  ii.  21.)  But  in  A.n.  663  it  was  taken  by 


the  emperor  Cons  tans  II.  from  the  Lombards,  and 
utterly  destroyed  (Id.  v.  7).  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  recovered  this  blow  till  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1227.  The  modern  city  of 
Lucera  still  retains  its  episcopal  see  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ancient  site,  on 
a  hill  of  considerable  elevation  (one  of  the  last  under- 
falls  of  the  Apennines)  overlooking  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
situated  tn  the  plain  ("  urbs  siu  in  piano,"  ix.  26); 
but  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  Apulian  city,  the 
Roman  colony  must  have  been  removed  to  the  heights 
above,  as  existing  remains  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modern 
one.  The  remains  of  buildings  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  &c.  have  been  found  there.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inter.  Regn.  Xeap. 
pp  50 — 54).  The  neighbourhood  of  Luceria  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient,  as  it  still  is  in  modern,  times  for 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  15.  14),  an  advantage  which  was  indeed 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Apulia 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Plin.  viii.  48;  K.  Craven,  South- 
ern Tour,  p  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Nuceria;  and  that  this  is 
not  merely  an  error  of  the  MSS.  in  our  existing 
copies  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithet 
Apula  is  added  to  it  (NovK*pla  'Am.f.w.  Ptol.  hi 
1.  §  72),  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  name.  Appian  also  writes  the  name  Novxcpia 
(B.  C.  ii.  38):  and  the  same  confusion  between  A'o- 
cero  and  Lucent  occurs  perpetually  in  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  of 
Luceria  is  well  established  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
1  he  latter,  which  have  the  name  Lovceri  in 
Roman  characters,  are  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.        [E.  H.  B.] 


COIK  OF  LUCEItlA. 

LUCEIUM.  [Blocium.] 
LUCENSES,  CALLAYCI.  [Gallaecia.] 
LUCENTUM  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Lucentia,  Mela, 
ii.  6.  §  6;  AovKeVroi    Aoi««mor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  14: 
Alicante),  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Contestani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Marca,  Ilitp.  ii.  6 ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  403  )    [P.  S.] 
LUCI'NAE  OPPIDUM.  [Iuthyia.] 
LUCOPIBIA  (Aouifoiri«/o),  in  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3}  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Novantae  (Galloway),  Rhetigonium  being  the 
other.    Probably,  this  lay  on  Luce  Bay,  in  Wig- 
tonshire.    The  Montmenta  Britannica  suggests 
Broughtern,  and  Whileme.  [R.  G.  L.1 

LUCRETILIS  MONS  (Monte  Gennaro),  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  whose  name  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  "  the  pleasant  Lucretilis,"  whose  shaded 
could  allure  Faunus  himself  from  Mount  Lycaeum. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  17.)  It  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  poet  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhnod  of  his  Sabine  farm;  and  this  is  admitted 
by  all  the  old  commentators,  who  with  one  accord 
call  it  "  Moris  in  Sabinis,"  but  without  giving  any 
further  clue  to  ita  position.  The  identification  of 
this  must  therefore  depend  upon  that  of  Horaces 
Sabine  villa  ;  but  this  being  clearly  established  Dear 
Licenza  [Dioestia],  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 
Lucretilis  in  Monte  Gennaro,  a  lofty  mountain 
mass  which  rises  nearly  due  W.  of  Licenza,  standing 
oat  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  Camjxigiut, 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Apennines  as  seen  from  Rome.  On  the  side  towards 
the  plain  it  rises  very  steeply  and  abruptly,  but  on 
the  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  has  a  much  more 
gentle  slope,  and  fully  deserves  Horace's  epithet  of 
"amoenus," — being  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  extensive  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  summer.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  270 
—273;  Nibby ,  ZWwtorni,  vol.  ii. pp.105— 107.)  The 
highest  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Whether  the  name  of  was  applied 

to  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  now  called 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  is  so  conspicuous  from 
Rome,  or  was  a  more  local  appellation  for  the  peaks 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two 
names  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  group  of 

TIi QH It v& IDS*  Q^^* 

LUCRPNUS  LACUS  (6  AmtpUns  aoAwot,  Strab : 
Logo  Lucrmo),  a  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  of  Baiae  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It 
was  situated  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  point  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
the  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a  tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets,  to 
Here  tiles,  and  the  road  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commonly  called  in  consequence,  the  Via  Herculea  or 
Heraclea.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  8  stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  road  for  wag- 
gons. (Diod.  iv.  22  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245  ;  Lycopbr. 
Alex.  697  ;  Propert.  iv.  18.  4  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
116 — 120.)  On  the  other  side,  the  Lucrine 
lake  was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space 
from  the  lake  Avernus,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a  deep  basin  of 
fresh  water,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  similar  lagoons,  was  very  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  was 
celebrated.  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  49,  Sat.  ii.  4.  32; 
Juven.  iv.  141;  Pctron.  Sat  p.  424;  Martial,  vi. 
11.  5,  xiii.  90;  Varr.  ap.  Non.  p.  216.)  These 
oyster-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  farmed  out  at 
a  high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tractors to  repair  the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  pro- 
tection.   (Serv.  ad  Georg.  it.  161.) 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
construction  of  the  so-called  Juuus  PoKTrs,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well -known  passages  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  (Virg.  Georg.ii.  161  —  163;  Hor.  Art  Poet. 
63.)  It  It  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  the  nature 
of  these  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  obtain  a  perfectly  secure  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anchoring  his  fleet  and  for  exercising  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  rowers.  For  this  purpose  be 
seems  to  have  opened  an  entrance  to  the  lake 


'  Avernus  by  a  cut  or  canal  from  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a  channel 
from  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.    But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Lu- 
crine lake  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previously  did  during  heavy  galea.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  245;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  50;  Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  79;  Serv.  ct  Pbilargyr.  ad  Virg.  I.  c; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.)    It  is  clear  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  works  that  they  were  perfectly  rao- 
cessful  for  a  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  admiration ;  but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, probably  from  the  natural  difficulties  proving 
insuperable;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet  was  established  at  Misenum,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port    Even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use, for  be  says  distinctly,  that  the  lake  Avernus 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a  port,  but  covid  not 
be  used  at  tuck  on  account  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  was  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea  (v.  p.  244).    And  again,  a  little  further  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  as  a 
harbour,  and  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  but 
pndocing  abundance  of  oysters.    At  a  later  period 
Cassiodorus  ( Par.  ix.  6)  describes  it  in  a  manner 
which  implies  that  a  communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avernus  as  well  as  with  the  sea.  The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a  considerable 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  eruption  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
Monte  Nuoro,  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  marshy  pool 
full  of  reeds,  affords  little  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing the  ancient  localities.  (Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes. 
pp.  208 — 210.)    It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  the  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.    [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  ANGITIAE  (Eth.  Lucensia:  Luco\ 
a  place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  bnt  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a  town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  are 
learn  from  an  inscription,  Angitia  ;  but  the  name 
of  Lucus  or  Lucus  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lncenses,  and  the  modern  name  of 
Lttco  or  Lugo  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  both  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  OrelL 
Inter.  115.)  About  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  modern 
village  of  Iaico,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  walla  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  position, 
could  never  have  been  designed  as  fortifications ;  and 
these  probably  farmed  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
or  Peri  bolus  of  the  grove  and  temple.  The  site  is 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  by  an 
ancient  church.  (Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  210;  Clast.  Mut.  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  note.)  Virgil 
alludes  in  a  well-known  passage  to  the  "  nemus 
Angitiae"  {Aen.  vii.  759),  where  the  name  of  the 
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gL<Jdeas  is  written  in  some  MSS.  "  Angitia,' 
other*  "  Anguitia ;"  bat  the  authority  of  numerous 
inscriptions  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  first  form. 
(OrelL  Inter.  1 1 5,  1 1 6,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LUCUS  A'STURUM.  [Astirks.] 
LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  a  town  in  Gallia  Nartanensis, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  66) 
calls  "municipium  Vocontiorum;''  and  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
Vasio  (  Vaison)  and  Locos  Aogosti  the  two 
of  the  Vocontii.  Locos  is  placed  in  the 
on  a  road  from  Vapincum  (Gap)  to  Lugdu- 
num (Lyon) :  it  is  the  first  stage  after  Mons 
Seleucus,  and  lies  between  Mons  Seleocos  and  Dea 
Vocontiorum  (Die}-  The  name  Ls  preserved  in  Luc. 
u  This  town  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock, 
which,  having  stopped  the  coarse  of  the  Drome,  has 
caused  the  river  to  spread  oot  and  form  lakes  which 
have  covered  part  of  its  territory:  there  remains, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  the  outlet  of 
th'-se  Lakes  a  place  which  preserves  the  name  of 
Lac"  (D'Anrille,  Notice,  <)rr.)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Guide  dm  Voyagcur  (Richard  et  Hocqoart),  that 
"  on  the  mountain  called  the  Pied  de  Luc,  in  the 
commune  of  Luc-en-Diois,  there  arc  considerable 
remains  of  old  buildings.  The  column  of  the  public 
fountain  of  this  Little  place  is  a  fragment  of  an  old 
capital,  and  the  basin  is  a  sarcophagus  of  a  single 
stone."  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. [G.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (Aowcot  Abyoforov,  Ptol.  it 
6.  §  24 :  Lugo),  a  city  in  the  centre  of  Gallaecta,  in 
li,-"l»i!u.i  Tanucomusis,  was  originally  the  chW  bOWl 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  Capori,  bat  ander 
tie  Romans  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  conrentus  ju- 
tv&cub,  and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
U-ii,  and  cave  its  nam-  to  the  CallaiVi  Lucent. 
[Gallaecla.]  The  Conventos  Locensis,  according 
to  Plinv,  began  at  the  river  Navilobio,  and  contained 
16  peoples,  besides  the  Celtlci  and  Lebimi;  and 
though  these  tribes  were  insignificant,  and  their 
names  barbarous,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
freemen  (PLin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  a,  34).  The  city 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mini  us 
( A/mo),  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astukica 
(/ha.  Ant.  pp.  424,  430),  and  had  some  famous 
'  uf  whii  h  there  are  now  no  remains.  (FlofM, 
Exp.  S.  voL  xL,  xll;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I,  p. 
437).  [P.  S] 

LUCUS  FERO'NIAE.  [Feronia.] 
LUCUS  HE'CATES  (tojrot  'EadVip  tutpov  (PtoL 
SL  5.  §  7),  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
f  HvJaca,  now  thl  alluvial  tatfM  rf  land  Km- 
burun.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LUCUS  MARI'CAE.  [Liris.] 
LUDIAS,  LVDIAS  (AvSins,  Herod,  rii.  127; 
Afiiaf,  Ear.  Bacch.  565 ;  Scyl.  p.  26  ;  PtoL  iii. 
13.  §15;  Aovlins,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a  river  uf 
B-Xtiaeis  in  Macedonia,  or  discharge  of  the  marshes 
of  Pella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  c.)  it  joined 
tbf  Haliacmon,  but  a  change  has  taken  place  in  its 
course,  as  it  is  now  an  affluent  of  the  Axius  (  Var- 
dkdri).  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
Lnrer  end  of  the  lake  of  Pella  is  called  Karatmdk 
or  ifarrontri.  The  river  of  hfoglend,  now  called 
Karadjd,  by  the  Torks,  Meglesnitj,  by  the  Bul- 
garians, and  by  the  Greeks  Moglenitiko,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Pella,  and  which  in  its  course 
entering  the  Lake  follows  the  same  direction 


u  the  Mammhi,  was  probably  called  by  the 
locients  the  Lvdias.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
1*  iii.  pp  270,'  437.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LUENTI'NUM  (tUmimvo*),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  a  town  of  the  Dimetae, 
Maridunum   (Caer-marthm)    being    tlie  other 
The  Monumenta  Britannica  suggests  IJan-detry- 
>y.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(Ao^7«ou»w:  Eth.  AovyZovrhato,, 
Lugdunensis:  Lyon),  a.  Roman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Arar  (Saone)  and  Rhodanos. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani,  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Aedtu  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10,  vii. 
64):  in  Pliny's  time  the  Segusiani  had  the  title  of 
Libert.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
places  Lugdonum  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedui;  he 
calls  it  Lugdonum  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fixed.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  50,  ed.  Reim.) 
observes  that  the  place  was  originally  named  Lugo- 
donnm  (Aovyov&ourov),  and  then  Logdonom.  In 
Stephanos  (*.  r.)  the  name  is  Lugdunus,  and  lie 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  17)  it  is 
Logdonom.  It  is  also  written  "  Lugdunus''  in 
Ammianus  Marcelllnos.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivera 
printed  among  Plutarch's  works  ('Apap,  c.  4),  tho 
hill  of  Lyon  is  named  Lugdunus;  and  it  is  added, 
on  the  authority  of  Clitophon,  that  Lwjw  means 
"  a  crow"  and  dunum  "  an  eminence."  Though  tho 
explanation  of  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  eolonia  of  Lagdonum  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  B.  c.  43,  by  L.  Manatius  PLancus,  and  the 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  (Vienne)  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Allobroges. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50;  Strab.  pp.  192,  193.)  The 
position,  according  to  Dion,  was  the  place  between  tho 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.  Strata  says  that  it  was 
"  under"  a  hill,  the  position  of  which  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  where  the  town  was, 
and  probably  Strata  did  not  know.  In  the  passage  in 
Strata,  the  word  "under"  (wrd)  has  been  corrected 
to  "  opon"  ( i  - I 1.  which  may  be  a  true  correction.  The 
old  town  of  Logdonom  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Fourvieret 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Vetus.  The  largest  part  of  modern  Lyon  is  be- 
tween the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  but  this  is  a  modern 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  L 

In  Strata's  time  Lugdunum  was  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Gallic  towns  after  Narbonne :  it  was  a 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a  mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  doe  to  its  excellent  position, 
and  to  the  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed  in 
several  directions  from  Lugdunum  as  a  centre. 
[Galua  Traxsalpina,  Vol.  I.  p  966.]  In  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booksellers  at 
Lugdunum,  and  Pliny's  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  Ep.  ix.  11).  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca's  time  (Ep.  91),  bat  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lug- 
dunum continued  faithful  when  Galba  revolted 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  Hist.  i.  51).  Lugdonum 
was  plundered  and  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sept  i  mi  us  Severus  (a.  i>.  197),  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinos  near  the  city  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  was  an 
important  position  under  the  later  Empire,  but  tho 
name  only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  that  time.  When  Jolian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Logdunum  was  near  being  surprised  by  a 
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body  of  Alamanni  (Ammian.  MarcelL  xvi.  11).  The 
place  is  entitled  Copu  Claudia  Augusta  on  some 
inscriptions,  a  name  probably  given  to  it  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudia*. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodamu 
was  the  Ara  Augusti,  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  this  large  altar  there  was  an 
inscription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixty 
states;  and  there  were  as  many  figures,  intended  to 
represent  each  state.  If  the  figures  were  not  re- 
liefs on  the  altar,  they  may  have  been  statues  placed 
round  the  altar,  or  near  it  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  192)  appears  to  be  corrupt;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Grosknrd  (TranaL  vol.  i.  p.  831),  there 
was  also  a  large  statue  of  Augustus,  which  may 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annual  solemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  even  when  Dion  Cassias  was  writing. 
(Dion,  liv.  32.)  The  lime  when  this  altar  was 
built  is  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (£/».  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a  disturbance  in  Gallia 
on  account  of  the  census.  This  year  was  a  a  12. 
Suetonius  (Claud.  2)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  An- 
tonio* and  Fabiu*  Africanus  (b.  c.  10),  on  the  first 
of  August,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a  native  of  Lugdunum.  The 
first  priest  of  the  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
duhius,  an  Acdnan.  The  celebration  at  the  altar  of 
Lugdunum  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  line 
(i.  44,  and  Heinrich's  note),  — 

"  Aut  Lugdunenaera  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram." 

Lugdunum  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aureltus 
(about  a.  D.  172,  or  perhaps  a.  d.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  a  furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdunum.  The  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  Eusebius  with  some  manifest 
absurdities  and  exaggerations ;  but,  the  fact  of  a 
cruel  persecution  cannot  be  disputed.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lugdunnm  and  Vienna  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius (Hut.  EccUt.  v.  1)  ;  and  it  states  that  Au- 
relius,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  consulted  by  the 
Gallic  governor  about  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  tliat  those  who  confessed  to  being 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  those 
who  denied  it  should  be  set,  free.  We  have  however 
only  one  version  of  the  story,  Jthough  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  Roman  philosophical  emperor,  if 
men  were  put  to  death  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  bishop  of  Lugdunnm.  He  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Pothinus,  who  perished  a.  d.  177,  in  the 
religious  persecutions  at  Lugdunum. 

The  part  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  of 
which  Lugdunum  was  the  capital;  bnt  Lugdunensis 
was  contracted  within  narrower  limits  than  Celtica 
by  the  extension  of  the  province  of  Aquitania  [Aqui- 
taxia  ;  Gallia  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  966]. 

Tbe  Romans  covered  the  soil  of  Lyon  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqueducts.  Mature 
made  it  to  be  tbe  site  of  a  large  city.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdunum.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  purposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
fragments  of  the  works  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  city-builders.  There  are  some  remains  on  the 
/Vacs  da  Minima  which  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
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a  theatre.   On  tbe  west  side  of  the  Sa6ne  there  arc 
traces  of  a  camp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  aad  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Forez,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
of  Saint- Didicr  and  of  the  Mont  <fOr.    The  Saone 
defended  it  on  the  east  aide.    The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Romans  found  a  supply  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  Water 
was  brought  along  tbe  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a  regular  slope  all  the  way,  and  under 
ground  through  a  distance  measured  along  its  line 
of  more  than  24  miles.   In  its  coarse  the  aqueduct 
collected  water  from  seventeen  streams  or  large 
sources.   The  height  of  the  channel  or  passage  for 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  fire  feet;  the 
vault  or  roof  was  semicircular.  There  were  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  could  go  in  to  clean 
and  repair  the  channel   It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  sides  were  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  cement   All  this  construction  was 
buried  in  a  cutting  six  feet  and  a  half  wide  and 
near  ten  feet  deep ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  catting 
was  made  in  tbe  solid  rock.    Another  aqueduct  wan 
constructed  from  Mont  Pilot  to  the  site  of  the  hill 
of  Fourvieret,  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  along 
the  coarse  of  the  aqueduct    There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line :  one  of 
them  at  the  village  of  Champonott  still  has  ninety 
arches  well  preserved.    There  was  a  third  aqueduct 
from  Mont  ttOr. 

Two  bronze  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Lym  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Roman  ciritaa 
to  the  Galli.  (Tacit  Aim.  xi.  24 ;  and  Oberlin* 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ;  Galua  Trans, 
Vol.  L  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modern  works  on 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  Forbiger  (Bandbneh,  dx.  vol  iii.  p. 
210.)  [G.  L.] 


COW  OF  I.UODUWUM. 

LUGDU'NUM  or  CONVENAE.  [Cow venae.] 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVORUM  (A«vytt«uw, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  §  4 :  Leiden).  The  two  elements  Lug 
and  dun  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occupied  the  fiat  country 
about  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  I  tins, 
have  marked  a  road  running  from  Leiden  through 
Cologne  to  Vemania  (ImnwnstaJt)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  commencement  of  the  road 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  This  route  in 
fact  followed  the  basin  of  tbe  Rhine  from  the  Lake 
of  Conttanz  to  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of  the 
JVort*  Sea. 

Tbe  words  "  Caput  Germaniarum"  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antonine  I  tin.  probably 
do  not  mean  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  German iae, 
for  this  was  certainly  not  so,  bnt  that  it  was  tbe 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germanise 
commenced,  on  this  northern  limit  It  has  been 
supposed  (bat  Leiden  in  the  province  of  Holland  is 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  found  there,  though  the  absence  of 
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certainly  not  be  conclusive  against 
I.r  uUn.  But  remains  have  been  dag  np  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leiden,  aod  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Septixnius  Severus.  (Ukert,  Galiien,  p. 
534.)  [G.  L.] 

LlTGEUS  LAGUS  (Ao^wr  1\ot\  a  lake  in 
the  land  of  the  lapodes  io  Illyricum,  now  Lake 
Zirhritz.    (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.) 

LUGIDU'NUM  (Aeiry&ouvov),  a  town  in  the  east 
of  Germany,  the  site  of  which  most  be  looked  for  in 
Stasia,  either  at  Brcslau  or  LUydtz.  (Ptol.  ii.  11. 
§  *S  )  [L.  S.] 

LITGII.  [Ltoh.] 

LUGICNUM  (Aovylurov),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  the  capital  of  a  district 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5.)  In  the  Peuting.  Table  it  k 
called  Lugio,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Batta,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sarviz  into  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGUVALLUM,  or  LUGUVALLIUM  {Anton. 
ltm.\  LUGUBALUM  (RaTennas),  now  Carlult. 
This  town  is  not  mentioned  bj  Ptolem y ;  neither  docs 
it  occur  in  the  Notitia.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
in  the  latter  work  ma;  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  Wail,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
as  weD  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 


Vita  S.  Cnthberti,  c  8)  describes  Saint  Cuthlvrt 
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to  Lugubalia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
s  fountain  built  by  the  Romans;  "  venit  ad  Luguba- 
harn  tivitatem,  qnae  a  populis  Anglorum  corrupto 
Luel  vocatur,  ut  alloqueretur  reginam.  Posters  au- 
tem  die  deducentibus  eum  civibus  ut  videret  moenia 
ciritatis,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Bomanorum 
•vpere  exstructum."  Leland  (Jtm.  vol.  vii.  p.  54  X 
after  speaking  of  the  Roman  architectural  and  other 
nsnains  often  brought  to  light  in  Carlisle,  adds, "  the 
hale  &ite  of  the  towns  is  sore  changid.  For  wher  as 
the  stretes  were  and  great  edifices  now  be  vacant 
and  garden  plottes."  But  few  remains,  if  any,  of 
the  Roman  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 
ticed; but  whenever  excavations  are  made  to  any 
considerable  depth,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
of  Lognvallum  are  almost  always  met  with.  Very 
recently  a  deep  drain  having  been  sunk  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
been  ascertained  ;  previously,  the  direction  it  took 
from  Stanwix,  where  there  was  a  fortified  camp,  was 
uncertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
ef  Carlisle,  it  has  been  entirely  pulled  down.  [C.RJS.] 
LUMBERITA'NI.  [Vascoices.] 
LUNA  (AWa,  Strab.  Aovra,  PtoL :  SeA^np 
*Aut,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Lunensis :  Lunt),  a  city  of 
Etnuia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macro,  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  on 
the  very  borders  of  Liguria.  There  is  indeed  con- 
aderable  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a  Ligurian  city; 
tad  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
cirramstance  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
«f  the  two  countries,  but  from  its  having  been  suc- 
cessively occupied  and  held  by  both  nations.  Pliny 
calls  it  u  the  first  city  of  Etruria and  Strabo  he- 
rb* to  reckim  the  Etrurian  coast  from  thence :  Pto- 
lemy also  mentions  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etruria ;  while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  Ugurians.  ("  Luna  Ligurum,"  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Strab.  v.  p.  222  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  4.) 
From  the  time  indeed  when  the  Macra  became  the 
established  limit  between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Luna  being  geographically 
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included  within  the  latter  country ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Romans  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Ligurum*,  that  peunle  was  in  {xissession  of  Luna 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  indeed  held  the 
whole  country  from  the  Macra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus.  (PoL  ii.  16 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56 ;  xxxix.  32, 
&c)  Livy,  however,  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Luna,  in  which  the  Hon  ma  colony  was  founded,  and 
which  haul  been  taken  by  tl:cm  from  the  Li^urians, 
had  previous}}-  belonged  to  the  Etruscans*  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Luna  and  Luca,  with  the  whoh» 
of  the  fertile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  seem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  during  the  height  of  their 
power,  but  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Ligu- 
rian?, before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Luna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  there,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  views  of  some  modern  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League.    (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Luna  itself  (as 
distinguished  from  its  more  celebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus  (Frontin.  StraU  iii.  2.  §  1 ) ;  but  the  date  of 
tliis  event,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Ljvy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Hence,  the 
first  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  hajre  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman 
colony  in  b.  c.  177  (Liv.  xli.  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  44  Lunam" 
for  "  Lucam,"  which  has  been  received  by  the  latent 
editors  of  Livy.  (Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  287.)  Its 
territory  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Pisae,  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56,  xli.  19, 
xliii.  9.)  It  appears  that  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  b.  c  169,  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  colonists 
on  their  territory.  {Id,  xlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  colony,  Luna  seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance  :  Lucan  indeed  represents  it  as 
in  a  state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  {de$ertae  moenia  Ltmae,  Lucan,  i.  586) ; 
and  though  it  received  a  fresh  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Strabo's  time 
but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  city.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  223 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  222.)  No  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itineraries,  and  Rutilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  £Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4  ;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  293 ; 
Itm.  Marti,  p.  501 ;  Rutil.  Itin.  ii  63—68.)  We 
learn  also  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  best  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  s.  8. 
§  67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  xl  42.  s.  97 ;  Martial,  xiii.  30.) 
But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Luna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble,  the 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
employed  at  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augustus  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius 
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&c.  But  it  was  spccJily  atlopted  for  statuary  pur- 
poses also,  for  which  it  was  esteemed  a  finer  mate- 
rial even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  a,  4, 
6.  s.  7 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  222  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  480  ;  Rutil. 
L  c. ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  29,  4.  23.)  The  buildings 
of  Luna  itself,  and  even  its  walla,  are  aaid  to  have 
been  constructed  wholly  of  it,  whence  Rutilius  rails 
them  "randentia  inoenia : "  and  Cyriacua,  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  15th  century,  who  visited  the  ruins 
of  Luna,  attests  the  same  fact. 

The  period  of  the  final  decay  of  Luna  is  uncertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  was  probably  not  destroyed  ;  and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  speaks  of  Luni  as  a  city  that  had  sunk 
gradually  into  complete  decay  (Par.  xvi.  73);  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  Buffers  severely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  the  ruins  were 
still  extensive  and  in  good  preservation  ;  but  little 
now  remains.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
Mini-circular  building  which  may  have  been  a  theatre, 
of  a  circus,  and  piscina,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  are  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
no  vestiges  of  Etruscan  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot  The  ruins,  which  are  obviously  those  of 
a  small  town,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  are  situated 
about  4  m.  S.  of  Sarzana,  and  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  (Dennis's  Etrvria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
78  —  84  ;  Targioni  -  Tozxetti,  Viaggia  in  Tosoana, 
vi>l.  x.  pp.  403  —  466  ;  Promis,  Mtmork  della  Citta 
di  Luna,  4ta  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  more  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Luna 
itself  was  its  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  ^Portus  Lunar,  Liv.,  Plin., 
&c. ;  SfX^f^T  A.iiufr,  Strab.),  now  called  the  Gulf 
of  Spaia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  itself  many  minor  porta,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  a  people  that  had 
so  long  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  sea, — a  remark 
that  must  refer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allusion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy of  Luna  in  particular.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spacious  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  seem  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Liguria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  tbe  Lunae  Port  us  the  station  or  rendezvous  of 
their  fleets  which  were  destined  either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
have  been  on  one  uf  these  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  M.  Cato)  that  it  was  visited  by  En- 
nius,  who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  the  opening  of  his  Annals  (Ennius,  op.  Pars.. Sat. 
vL  9.)  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pers.  le.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  port  of 
Luna  is  identical  with  the  modern  Gulf  of  Spezia ; 
but  it  is  certainly  curious  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Luna,  which 
was  Bituated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  ifagra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  river  ifagra,  but  by  a  considerable 
range  of  rocky  hills,  which  divide  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
from  the  valley  of  the  Magra,BO  that  the  gulf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luna  itaelf.  It  is  this  range  of 
hills  which  at  their  extremity  form  a  promontory, 
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I  called  by  Ptolemy,  Lunae  Protnon  tori  urn  (3* \{\mn% 
istpoy,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4.),  now  the  Panto  Bianco. 
It  is  true  that  Strata  places  Luna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Macra  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  as  he  ia 
certainly  speaking  of  the  Roman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Roman 
colony,  but  may  have  been  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Macra,  but  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  the  port.  Hols  tenia* 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Luna  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Macra  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a  small  port  or  landing-place  at  that 
point  ;  but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Luna,  described 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennius,  can  .certainly  be 
no  other  than  tbe  Gulf  of  Spegia. 

The  Gulf  of  Spejtia  is  about  7  miles  in  depth  by 
3  in  breadth  :  it  contains  within  itself  (as  justly  ob- 
served by  Strabo)  several  minor  ports,  two  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  Pobtus 
Veneris  (;A<ppoilr^s  Xinfy),  still  called  Porto  Ve- 
ntre, and  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
gulf  ;  and  Pobtus  Ericis  ('Epbnjf  ad'Axof),  now 
Lerici,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  former 
name  is  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  ( Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  3;  Itin.  Marit.  p.  502.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

LUNAE  MONTES  (2«Ai*mji  V>*  AioWlor, 
Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3, 6),  from  which  mountains,  and  from 
the  lakes  formed  by  their  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  position 
is  unknown,  and  if  they  have  any  real  existence, 
they  must  be  placed  S.  of  the  Equator.    [W.  B.  D.  j 

LUNAE  PORTUS.  [Lima.] 

LUNAE  PROMONTtfRlUM  (2«\W  *>o* 
itcpoy,  Ptol  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  C.  da  Roca,  near  Crntra,  where  Resendius 
found  ruins  of  what  be  took  for  a  temple  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  with  inscriptions  (Antiq.  LusiL  p.  52). 
Others,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Carvoeiro ;  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  tbe  head- 
lands on  this  coast  are  given  in  a  confused  manner 
by  the  ancient  writers.  [P.  S.1 

LUNA'RIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  (Auvvdptoy 
wpoy,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  19:  C.  Tordera,  NE.  of  Bar- 
celona), a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Bactuli,  in 
His  pan  ia  Tarraconensis,  formed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
h purs  of  the  Pyrenees.  [P.  S.1 

LU'NGONES.  [Astures.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a  road  from  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyon)  to  Augustodunum  (Autun).  The 
first  station  after  Lugdunum  is  Asa  Paulini,  15  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum,  and  then  Lunna  15  M.  P.  from 
Asa  Paulini,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  £A&a 
Pauuni.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Ludnam,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Table,  and  Asa  Paulini  is  omitted.  Lunna  and 
Ludnam  are  probably  the  same  place;  and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

LU'PIA.  [Luppia.] 

LU'PIAE  (Aotnrfot, Strab.;  Aovwia,  Pans.;  Aowr- 
wfoi,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Lupiensis:  Lecce),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salen tines,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Calabria, 
situated  on  tbe  high  road  from  Brundnsium  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  just  about  25  M.P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  cities  (Itin.  Ant  p.  1 18).  It  was  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Strabo  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated,  together  with  Rhudiae,  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria  (Strab.  v.  p.  282),  though  both  Pliny  and 
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Ptc>lemj  would  lead  lis  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
maritime  town.    (Pun.  iiL  11.  a,  16;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  14.)    Appian  also  speaks  of  Octavian  as  Imdintj 
there  on  bis  return  to  Italy,  immediately  after  Caesar's 
death,  when  he  baited  some  days  at  Lupiae  without 
venturing  to  advance  to  Brundusium,  until  he  re- 
ceived fresh  information  from  Rome.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iiL  10.)   There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Lnpiae  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Lecce,  though  it  may  have  bad  a  port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.    The  above  pas&age  of 
Appian  is  the  only  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  his- 
tory; bnt  a  tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Julius 
Capitolinus  (31.  Ant.  1.)  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a  king  of  the  Salentines,  named  Malennins,  the  son 
of  Das  urn  us.    There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
really  a  native  Salentine  city;  nor  is  there  any  foun- 
dation for  supposing  it  to  have  received  a  Greek 
colony.   Pausaiiias,  in  u  passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  confusion,  in  treating  of  the  treasury  of  the 
S>  b<arites  at  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Sybaris  was  the 
same  city  which  was  called  in  his  time  Lupia,  and 
was  situated  between  Brundusium  and  Hydrant  um. 
(Pans.  vi.  19.  §  9.)    The  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  this  strange  mistake  is,  that  he  con- 
founded Lupia  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  was 
sometimes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Roman  colony  of 
Copia  in  Lucania,  which  had  in  fact  arisen  on  the 
site  of  Thurii,  and,  therefore,  in  a  manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaris.    Bat  several  modern  writers  (Romanelli, 
Cramer,  Ac.)  have  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sybaris,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known 
city  of  Sybaris  that  that  author  is  speaking.  We 
hear  but  little  of  Lupiae  as  a  Roman  town,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some 
importance,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers. 
The  u  ager  Lyppiensis"  (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
received  a  colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  one  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 
Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  for  the  name  of 
Lycinm  or  Lycia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  city 
by  several  local  writers:  this  form,  of  which  the 
modern  name  of  Lecce  is  obviously  a  corruption, 
being  first  found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  262;  MeL  ii.  4.  §  7;  Itm.  Ant 
p.  118.) 

The  modern  city  of  Lecce  is  a  large  and  populous 
place,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  called  the 
Terra  di  Otranto.  No  ancient  remains  are  now 
vuuble  ;  but  Galateo,  writing  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, tells  us  that  there  were  then  extensive  sub- 
terranean remains  of  the  ancient  city  —  vast  arches, 
covered  galleries  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings —  upon  which  the  modern  city  was  in  great 
measure  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity  have  also  been  brought  to  light  by  exca- 
vations, and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(Galateo,  de  Sit.  Iapyg.  pp.  81—86;  BomaneUi, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  83—93;  Mommsen,  UnUr  Ital  Dialecte, 
p.  59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUPOMTNUiLa  placeon  the  river  Nicer(Aerifc«r) 
in  Southern  Germany.  (Auaon.  Mosel  423 ;  Syra- 
machus,  p  16,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  modern  Ladenburg  on  the  Neckar, 
though  some  identify  it  with  the  fort  which  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LUPPHURDUM  (Hov*<pov(>lo»),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  28.)   Its  site  is 


generally  identified  with  Wittenberg  or  Meissen  \  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near 
Leipzig,  on  the  river  Luppa,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.1 

LU'PPIA  or  LU'PIA  (6  Aovwlas:  Lippe),*  na- 
vigable river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  its  sources  to 
the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Rhine.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Amisia,  (Ems.)  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  105; 
Tac  Ann.  i.  60,  ii.  7,  Hut.  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii. 
3.  §3;  Strab.  viL  p  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33.) 
Strabo  (L  c.)  bad  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lupia,  for  he  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  Minorca,  and  as 
discharging  its  waters,  like  the  Amasia,  into  the 
ocean :  he,  moreover,  places  it  about  600  stadia  from 
the  Rhine.  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  7)  mentions  a  Roman 
fort  built  on  its  banks.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  (Aovrr/a),  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  and  Visnrgis,  above  Mons  Melibocus.  (Ptol. 
ii.  1 1.  §  28,  viiL  6.  §  3.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modern  town  of  Lupia.  [L.  S.] 

LUSI  (Aowol,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Aovooi, 
Aoucaoty  t£  Aoveaa,  SchoL  ad  Callim.  Dian.  235  ; 
comp.  Meineke,  ad  Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  Eth.  Aovcrior, 
Aovctis,  Aowrtdrns,  Steph.  B. ;  Aovauis,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  2.  §  21),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  but  afterwards  subject  to, 
Cleitor.  [Clxitor.]  Lusi  was  situated  in  tho 
upper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  Sudhend,  which  stands  in  the  NE.  corner  of 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Khelmos  (the  ancient 
Aroanian  mountains),  and  on  the  road  from  Tri- 
poltitd  to  Kaldvtyta,  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Aroanius,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend,  consists 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  more  easterly  is  the  one 
through  which  the  Aroanius  Bows,  the  waters  of 
which  force  their  way  through  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdtxana,  to  the 
south.  The  more  westerly  plain  of  Sudhend  U  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a  range  of  hills  ;  and  the  waters  of 
three  streams  which  flow  into  this  plain  are  carried 
off  by  a  katavothra,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Lac  us  Clitorius  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  2.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold  ;  and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  ix.  15.  §  8). 

Lusi  was  still  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad  ; 
since  one  of  its  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  the  Hth  Pythiad.  (Paus.  viii.  18. 
8.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18)  ;  bnt  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  Its  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  consequence  of  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Lusia  or  Hemeraaia  (the  "  Soother  ").  The  goddess 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  here  that  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  were  purified  from  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  Melampus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetus  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Hemeraaia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  throughout 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  the  Social  War. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynaetlia.  (Pans. ;  Polyb.  IL  ex. ;  Cal- 
ling Dian.  233.)  The  interior  of  the  temple,  with 
the  purification  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  is  re- 
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presented  on  an  ancient  vase.  (Millinger,  Petntures 
de  Vases,  pi.  52  ;  Mttller,  Denkmakr  der  alt.  Kunst, 
til.)  The  ruins,  which  Dodwell  discovered  above 
Lusi  towards  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  road 
to  Cynaetha,  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Leake  discovered  some  ancient  foundations 
at  the  middle  fountain  of  the  three  in  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  Svdhena,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Commission  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aroaman 
mountains,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sudhend  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  the  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetus.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  447 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  168, 181 ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  frc.  p.  155  ; 
Curtius,  Pelopotmesos,  vol.  i.  p.  875,  seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA  AwrrrcD'/o,  ^  AwiTayurfo  Strab.; 
AowriTtwla,  Diod.  Sic,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Av- 
atr<wol,  Lusitani),  originally  denoted  the  country  of 
the  Lusitani,  but  is  commonly  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  provinces,  into 
which  Hispania  was  divided  by  Augustus.  (His- 
pamia,  p.  1081,  No*.  3,  4). 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries.—  Like  the  modern 
Portugal,  it  lay  on  tho  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  its  SW.  point  (Sacrum  Pr.,  C.S. 
Vincent),  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas 
(Guadiana),  and  northwards  along  the  W.  coast ; 
but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  were  very  different ;  Lusitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  tho  W.  coast,  and  Por- 
tugal more  than  three-fourths.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  Durius  (Douro),  the  latter  at 
the  Minius  (Miiio)  ;  and  the  Portuguese  province, 
called  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Traz  ot  Monies  E.  of  it, 
were  anciently  tho  part  of  Gallaecia  which  be- 
longed to  the  CallaTci  Bracarii.  But  on  the  E.  side, 
inland,  Lusitania  had  a  much  wider  extent  than 
Portugal.  Both  rest  on  the  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the  | 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  difference  being  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  which  has  a  slip  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river.  But,  from  a  point  on  the  river,  a  little 
below  Badajoz,  and  a  little  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7°  W.  long.,  the  boundaries 
diverge  ;  that  of  Portugal  taking  a  general  direction 
N.  with  a  slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strikes  the 
Douro  at  its  great  bend  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  running  up  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Esbx;  while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  up  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  a  point  considerably  above  Metblltxux 
(but  not  very  certainly  defined),  whence  it  followed 
a  N.  direction  to  the  Darius,  which  it  met  at  a  point 
below  the  river  Pistoraca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lusitania  contained,  on  this  side,  the 
N.  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Leon ;  and  tho  part  of  the  province  thus  lying  E.  of 
Modern  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vettonks.  These  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  province,  as  constituted  under  Augus- 
tus ;  but  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
extent  assigned  to  the  country  by  various  writers, 
csi*cially  according  as  the  word  is  used,  in  the 
lse,  for  the  province,  or  in  the 
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meaning,  for  the  country  of  the  Lusitani.  In  this 
first  and  narrowest  sense,  it  included  only  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  to  about  the  present  frontier  of 
Portugal  on  the  E.  Next,  the  supposed  or  actual 
connection  of  these  people  with  their  Northern 
neighbours,  the  CallaTci,  Artabri,  and  Astures, 
led  to  their  being,  at  least  in  part,  included  under 
the  same  name,  and  accordingly  Strabo  defines  Lusi- 
tania as  the  country  N.  of  the  Tagus,  bounded  on 
the  W.  &  N.  by  the  Ocean.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  153.) 
But  just  above  he  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lusitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Durius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  CallaTci ;  and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Durius,  which  was  formerly  called  Lusitania,  was 
now  called  CallaTca.  (iii.  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (L  c),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpctani, 
Vettones,  Vaccaei,  and  CallaTci,  and  other  tribes  of 
leas  note  ;  and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  some- 
times called  Lusitani,  thus  pointing  to  tho  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east  Then,  again,  on  the 
S.  of  the  Tagus,  where  the  country  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Turdktaxi,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  [Cei.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wars  carried  on  by  the  Romans  drove 
many  of  the  Lusitanians  and  their  allies  into  the 
district,  which  thus  came  naturally  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  139.) 
Finally,  under  Augustus,  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

2.  Dimensions.—  Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  together  with  Asturia  and 
Gallaecia,  a  width  of  536  M.  P. ;  and  a  length  of 
540  M.  P.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35.)  Strabo  makes  its 
length  3000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  less 
(iii.  p.  153,  as  amended  by  Xylander:  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  width  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expressly  says,  along  the  E.  side,  L  e.  from  N.  to  S., 
in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respecting  the 
form  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  explained  under 
Hwpaxia). 

3.  Physical  Geography. — Strabo's  description  of 
Lusitania  (I  c.)  as  lofty  and  rugged  on  the  E.  side, 
and  level  towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  ridges  of  mountains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
more  exact  account  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  given  under 
Hirpakia  (§  v.  No.  5.  pp.  1085,  1086),  together 
with  a  description  of  the  coast  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  surface  is  roughly  divided  by  the 
Mons  Hkrmixivs  (Sierra  de  EstreUa),  which  ends 
in  the  peninsula  of  Lisbon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius ;  but  it  is  also  inter- 
sected by  numerous  offsets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  great  river 
Tsars,  which  bisects  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast;  but  of  these  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipus  (KoAAiWj,  Sadao),  which  flows 
N.  from  the  M.  Cuneus  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  SE.  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Mux  da 
(Mondego)  and  Vacua  (  Vovga),  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Durius.* 

♦  The  discrepancies  among  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Minius  have  been  noticed  under 
Gallaecia  :  the  following  conspectus,  by  G res- 
it urd,  of  their  various  statements,  may  be  useful :  — 
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The  country,  being  irrigated  by  these  rivers,  and 
penetrated  bj  their  navigable  streams,  as  well  as 
enriched  bj  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  their  beds 
and  in  mines,  was  rich  and  fertile,  Strata  tells  as ;  bat 
its  prosperity  was  greatly  checked  by  the  predatory 
habits  of  its  people,  who  neglected  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  to  give  themselves  up  to  war  and  robbery.  This 
evil  tendency,  however,  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the 
mountaineers,  by  whose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  were  involved  in  the  same  disorder. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 

4.  Population.  —  The  province,  as  finally  con- 
stituted, contained  the  countries  of  five  chief  peoples, 
and  of  innumerable  petty  tribes,  most  of  whom, 
however,  may  be  included  among  these  five.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  30  (some  read  50)  tribes  ((8rn% 
mentioned  by  Strata,  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Artabri,  are  doubtless  but  subdivisions  of  the  Cal- 
lalci  and  LusitanL    The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lusi- 
tania (the  Roman  province)  were:— (1.)  The  Lust- 
taxi,  on  the  W.  coast  between  the  Durius  and  the 
Tagus,  and  extending  also  (as  explained  above)  S.  of 
the  latter  river.    (2.)  E.  of  them  the  Vettones, 
between  the  Durius  and  the  Anas.    (3.)  S.  of  these 
two  were  the  Turduli  Veterrs,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Baetica,  who  (according  to  the 
common  opinion  of  the  ancients)  had  crossed  the 
Anas ;  but  whose  presence  should  perhaps  rather  be 
referred  to  an  ancient  occupation  of  the  country  up 
to  the  Tagus.    (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  course  of  the  Anas  and  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts,  were  a  branch  of  the  Tukdetani, 
to  whom  similar  remarks  apply.    (5.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positions,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
population,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.  The 
chief  traces  of  them  are  on  the  SE.  of  the  lower 
Tagus,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with  the  Turduli;  and 
among  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
seem  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  termination  of  the  W. 
coast  and  the  Anas  (Algarbe),  which  the  ancients 
called  Ccneus,  and  where  they  tare  the  distinctive 
name  of  Coxn.    (Comp.  Hispania,  p.  1087.  §  vii.) 
The  particulars  respecting  these  peoples,  their  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles :  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Lnsitanians,  properly  so  called. 

5.  The  Lusitani  (AiktitoW,  Strab. ;  Aovairavol, 
Diod.,  Ptol.),  are  designated  by  Strata  as  "the 
greatest  of  the  nations  of  Iberia,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  and  longest  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,"  a  distinction  which,  certainly,  not  even  the 
Celtiberians  could  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  the  wars  referred  to  has  been  given  in  outline 
under  Hispania,  and  that  of  their  last  great  contest 
may  be  read  in  the  histories  of  Rome  and  under 
Viriathus  (Diet,  of  Biog.).  The  incidents  of 
that  war  seem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lusitani 
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ment,  its  force  was  impaired  by  a  certain  defect  of 
real  union  among  the  numerous  minor  peoples  of 
whom  Strata  speaks.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc. 
Ethnog.  and  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  full 
account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  given  by 
Strata  (iii.  pp.  1 54 — 1 56),  may  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  the  original  than  repeated  here  in  its  many 
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6.  Lusitania  as  a  Roman  Province. — (Lusi- 
tania Pkovincia,  Inscr.  op.  Grater,  p.  31,  No. 
383.)  The  position  of  Lusitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  first  as  a  part  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
and  already  under  Julius  Caesar  tending  to  a  sepa- 
rate constitution  ;  its  formation  into  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, under  Augustus1 ;  its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments: its  three  conventas  of  Emerita  Auousta, 
Pax  Julia,  and  Scalabis,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  included  in  them ;  and  its  position 
under  the  later  empire,  are  all  given  under  Hispania 
(pp.  1081,  1082). 

7.  Cities  and  Towns  —(Those  of  the  Vettones 
are  given  under  the  article.) — The  city  of  Lisbon 
(Port.  Lisbon)  was,  under  the  same  name  [Olisipo], 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lusitanians,  and  though 
the  Romans  degraded  it  from  that  rank,  in  favour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remained  a  place  oft 
great  commercial  importance.  Its  political  rank 
was  transferred,  under  the  Romans,  to  Scalabis 
(Santarem),  a  colony,  and  seat  of  a  conventas  jury- 
dicus,  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.  But 
the  true  Roman  capital  was  Emerita  Auousta 
(Merida)  in  the  SE.  of  the  province,  on  the  right 
tank  of  the  Anas,  a  colony  founded  by  Augustus. 
The  chief  roads  leading  through  the  province  from 
Emerita,  with  the  places  on  them,  were  as  follows  : 
1.  From  Emerita,  E.  and  then  NE.  to  Caesar- 
Auousta  m  per  Lusitaniam,"  as  the  Itinerary  ex- 
pressly says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
(/fin.  Ant.  pp.  444, 445)  ;  thus  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
as  far  S.  as  the  M.  Marian  us  (Sierra  Moreno) :  tho 
places  on  the  road,  which  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are:  Contosolia,  12  M.  P.  (Alangef) 
Mirorriga,  36  M.  P.  ( Capilla)  ;  Sisalonc,  or 
SlSAPO,  13  M.  P.  (Almaden);  Carcuvium,  20 
M.P.  (Caracuelf);  Ad  Turres,  26  M.  P.  (Ca- 
kitrava  f),  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roads  enter  the 
Oretani.  2.  From  Emerita,  due  N.  to  Sal- 
mantice  (Salamanca)  and  Asturica,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Vettones.  (I tin.  Ant  p.  433 : 
for  the  places  see  Vettones).  2.  From  Emerita. 
NW.  to  the  Tagus,  and  down  the  right  side  of  tho 
river  to  Olisipo  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  419,  420*)  :  Pla- 
oiaria,  30  M.  P.  (Raposjra,  Cortes;  EUCom- 
mandante,  Lapie) ;  Ad  vh  Aras,  20  M.  P.  (Co- 
desera,  Cortes,  Arronckes,  Men  telle  and  Lapie); 
Montob rio a ,  14  M.  P.  (vulg.  Mundobriga,  A/or- 
vao,  Resend.  Antiq.  Las.  p.  58,  Fiorez,  E$p.  S. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  66,  Cortes,  Ukert ;  Partalegre,  Lapie  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Medobriga  of  the  Bell.  Alex.  48, 
and  the  town  of  the  Medubriccnses  Plumbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  2h  s.  35) ;  Fraxinus,  30  M.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  (Amieira,  Cortes  ; 
Villa  Velha,  Lapie)  ;  Tubucci,  32  M.  P.  (Abran- 
tes  or  Punhetef);  Scalabis,  32  M.  P.,  a  colony 

with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 


*  The  numbers  on  all  the  roads  from  Emerita  to 
Olisipo  are  very  corrupt :  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  totals  given  at  tho  head  of  each  route;  and 
many  of  them  are  evidently  too  short. 
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UUM  (Plin.  /.  e.  Santarcm,  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiii 
p.  69,  xiv.  p.  171);  Jbrabrioa,  32  M.  P.  (Ara- 
briga,  Plin.  I  c. ;  'Afxtepiya,  Ptol.  U.  5.  §  7 ; 
Alanqver,  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  174);  Ou- 
sipo,  30  M.  P.  4.  From  Emkrita,  W.  to  Olisipo, 
curving  round  to  the  N. :  Plagiaria,  30  M.  P. 
{vide  tup.) ;  Budua,  8  M.  P.  (5.  Maria  de  Bedoya 
Cortes,  Campo  Mayor,  Lapie ;  the  river  Bodoa  pre- 
serves the  name) ;  Ad  vii.  Arab,  12  M.  P.  (rid. 
tup.)  Matusaro,  8  M.  P.,  Abeltkrium,  24  M.  P. 
(it  seems  that  these  names  are  inverted,  and  that 
the  latter  is  Alter  da  Chao,  and  the  former  Pvenie 
do  Sora) ;  Aurnuv  Pbaktobium,  28  M.  P. 

the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus)^  Olisipo,  38  M.  P. 
0.  From  Emkrita  to  Oluipo,  W.  with  a  curve 
to  the  S.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  416—418):  Evaxdriana, 

8  M.  P.  (Ewutyfo,  PtoL  iL  5.  §  8);  Dipo,  17 
M.  P.;  Ad  Adrum  Fluxes,  12  MP.;  Eboba, 

9  M.  P.  (Evora).  Here  is  a  difficulty:  the  last  is 
a  well-known  place,  but  the  distance  is  evidently 
much  too  small;  and  the  various  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  Adrum  to  Ad  Anam 
hns  no  sign  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  out.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  the  route  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  through  Talavera  la  Real, 
Badajoz,  and  Elvas.  From  Ebora,  it  proceeds 
thus : —  Salacia,  44  M.  P.,  surnamed  Urbs  Im- 
peratoria,  a  municipium,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Franchise  {Alcaeer  do  Sal.;  Plin.  iv.  35,  viii.  73  ; 
Mela,  iiL  1 ;  Marc.  Herac  p.  42 ;  Inner,  op.  Grutcr, 
pp  13,  16;  Florei,  Etp.  S.,  vol.  xiii.  p  115,  xiv. 
p.  241)  ;  Malecbca,  26  M.  P.  (MaraUcat); 
Cakcimana,  26  M.  P.  (Agnalva,  or  Pinheiro,  or 
Seixola  t) ;  Catobrioa,  8  M.  P.  (Cetobriga, 
Geog.  Kav.  iv.  43;  Karro79pi£,  PtoL  iL  5.  §  3 ; 
KaoriieX,  Marc.  Herac.  p.  42 ;  Ru.  on  the  head- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Callipus, 
Sado,  near  Setubal ;  Besend.  Antiq.  Lut.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p  87);  Equaboxa,  12  M.  P.  (Coyna)  ; 
Ousipo,  12  MP.  The  country  S.  of  this  road 
was  traversed  by  others,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Pax  Julia,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  the  S 
coast;  namely:  —  6.  (Itin.  AnL  pp  426,  427.) 
From  EsuRia  (opp.  Ayamonie)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  (Tavira)  ;  Ossoxoba,  16  M.  P.  {Ettoy, 
N.  of  Faro,  by  C.  de  S.  Maria) ;  thence  the  road 
struck  inland  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cuneus 
(Algarbe),  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Callipus 
(Solo),  to  Arasni,  or  Arandis,  60  M.  P.  (Ou- 
riave),  Salacia,  35  M  P.  (vid.  sup),  and  Ebora, 
44  M  P.  (vid.  tup.).  The  course  pursued  from 
Eboba  by  Sebpa,  14  M.  P.,  Fines,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Anuttu,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Julia,  30  M.  P. 
(Beja),  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  commentators  have  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  road  from  Esuris  to  Pax 
J itu a  is  given  thus  (/tin.  AnL  p.  431): — Mtr- 
tius,  40  M.  P.  (Mertola);  Pax  Julia,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A  direct  road  from  Salacia  to  Ossonoba  is 
also  mentioned,  but  the  distance,  16  M.  P.,  is  ab- 
surdly wrong  (Bin.  AnL  p.  418).  9.  From  Oli- 
sipo  a  great  road  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  month  of  the  Durius  and  Bracara  Augusta, 
thu*  (Itin,  Ant.  pp.  420 — 422):  Jbrabrioa, 
30  M.  P.  (rid  tup.)  ;  Scalabis,  32  M.  P.  (vid 
tup.);  Seluum,  32  M.  P.  (Pombalt);  Conem- 
bbica,  34  M.  P.  (Cohnbra,  or  further  S.) ;  Emi- 
wiUM,  10  M.  P.  (Agueda,  Mintro,  or  CarvaVu*  t 


site  very  nncertaiu)  ,  Talabbioa,  40  ML  P. 
(Avetro);  Laxgobbioa,  18  M.  P.  (near  F<»ro); 
Calek,  13  M.  P.  (Oporto);  Bracara,  35  M.  P. 
(Bragd) ;  tho  last  two,  though  •  originally  Lnai- 
tanian,  belong,  according  to  the  common  division,  to 
the  Callafci  BracariL  Other  places,  not  important 
enough  to  require  further  notice,  will  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5)  and  Ukert  (vol.  iL 
pt.  1.  pp.  387—399).  [P.  S.1 

LirsiUS.  [Gortts-I 

LUSO'NES  (AouVwrei),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
tribes  into  which  the  Celtiberians  were  divided. 
Their  position  was  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus, 
SW.  of  the  territory  of  Numantia.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 62 ; 
Appian,  Hitp.  cc  42, 49.)  [P.  S.] 

LUSSCNIUM  (\owjo6viav),  also  called  Los- 
Bnninm,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  north  of  tire 
modern  Pais.  It  was  the  station  of  a  body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Not.  Imp.; 
/tin.  AnL  p.  254;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called 
Lusione.)  [L.  S.] 

LUTE'TIA  PARISIOTtUM  (Aoweoreafa,  Ptol. 
iL  8.  §  13;  AovkotokIo,  Strabo,  p.  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parisii,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  Seine.  Lutetia 
is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vL  3),  who  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  the  spring  of 
b.  o.  53.  He  calls  it  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  and  iu 
his  narrative  of  the  operation*  of  Labienus  in  B.  c. 
52,  he  says  (B.  G,  vii.  57)  that  Lutetia  is  on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Strabo  copies  this 
description  from  Caesar.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Lutecia,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parisii  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Sen  ones. 
There  had  been  sotno  kind  of  political  union  between 
the  Parisii  and  the  Senones  before  Caesar's  Gallic 
campaigns  (B.  G.  vL  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  mentions  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  roso 
against  the  lioinans,  the  Senones,  Parisii,  and  Others 
joined  him  immediately  ;  and  the  Parisii  sent  8O0O 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a  part  of  the  little  territory  of  the  Parisii 
was  north  of  the  Seine,  we  must  conclude  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  they  were  a  Celtic  people. 
The  diocese  of  Paris  represents  the  territory  of  tho 
ParisiL 

Lutetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Civitas 

Zosimus  (iiL  9)  calls  it  Parisium.  It  appears  from 
the  Notit.  Dign.  that  the  Romans  bad  a  fleet  at 
Paris  ;  and  from  the  words  in  the  Notitia,  "  Prse- 
fectus  clsssis  Anderitianorum  Pariaiis,n  D  Anville 
conjectures  that  the  name  M  Anderitiani"  implies  a 
plsce  Anderitinm,  which  be  further  supposes  to  be 
Andreti,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Oite,  An  inscription  dog  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  contained  the  words  "  Nantae 
Parisiaci ;"  and  De  Valeria  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  hsd  always  a  fleet  before  their  eyes, 
they  may  from  this  circumstance  have  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 

The  position  of  Lutetia  at  Paris  is  determined  by 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  nsme,  and  the 
measurements  of  the  roads  from  Agedincum  (Sen*), 
Rotomagus (Rouen),  and  Genabum  (Orleans),  which 
meet  at  Lutetia.  When  Caesar  held  the  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia  at  Lutetia,  the  town  was  con- 
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fined  to  the  island  which  afterwards  was  called  La 
Cite  (civitas),  a  name  given  to  the  old  Roman  part 
of  several  French  towns.  Bat  the  island  on  which 
s'Ands  the  church  of  Xolre  Dams  was  then  and 
for  a  long  time  after  of  less  extent  than  it  is  now ; 
for  the  site  of  the  Place  Dauphine  was  once  two 
small  islands  which  were  not  joined  together  and 
united  to  the  Citf  before  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
the  spot  called  Le  Terrein  was  another  addition 
produced  by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  city.  Paris  was  never  a 
large  place  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Ammianns 
(xv.  11)  calls  it  a  Castellnm,  and  Julian  (Mieo- 
pogo*,  p.  340)  and  Zosimus  name  it  a  small  city 
(mAi^r*)-  Zosimus,  who  was  no  great  geographer, 
places  it  in  German  ia,  Lutetia  may  probably  have 
occupied  some  ground  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  bridges  in  Caesar's 
time  (A  C.  vii.  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  may  as- 
some.  Julian  spent  a  winter  in  Paris,  A.  D.  358, 
and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there.  (A  mm  ion. 
MarcelL  xrii.  2,  8,  xx.  4.)  The  Franks  under 
Claris  took  Paris  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
D. ;  and  about  A.  D.  508  Clovis  made  Paris 


A-  A.  The  ri»er  S^ittuna  (Srfoe). 
B.  B.  The  rirer  Matrona  ( M ante). 
1.  Lutetia  (Pant),  on  an  Wland. 


Caesar  (b.  c  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Gergovia,  he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  against 
the  Seoones  and  Parish.  (B.  G.  rii.  34.)  Labienus 
advanced  upon  Lutetia  from  Agedincum,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  Imnk 
of  the  Seine.  The  commander  of  the  Gallic  forces 
occupied  a  marshy  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
into  the  Seine,  and  here  he  waited,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the 
river  ( B.  G.  vii.  57)  to  Lutetia.  Labienus  attempted 
to  make  a  road  across  the  marsh,  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  be  left  his  camp  silently  in  the  night, 
and,  returning  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, he  reached  Melodunum  (Mehm),  a  town  of 
the  Seoones  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  He  there 
seized  about  fifty  vessels,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  Melm.    After  repairing  the  bridge  from  the 
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■  island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  carried  over 
I  his  men  to  the  right  side,  and  marched  again  npon 
Lutetia.  He  took  the  vessels  with  him,  and  used 
tbem,  as  we  must  suppose,  for  crossing  the  Matrona 
(J/arne),  though  the  Marne  is  not  mentioned  in 
I  the  narrative.  Before  Labienus  could  reach  Parts, 
•  th»  Galli  set  Lutetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
j  bridges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
J  also  quitted  the  marsh,  and  placed  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lutetia  and  to 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Caesars  defeat  before 
Gergovia  was  known,  and  Labienus  was  threatened 
from  the  north  by  the  Bellovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  Parisii  and  their  allies.  His  safety  depended  on 
getting  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a  clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfall  he  left  half  a  legion  in  his  camp;  be 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  up  the  river,  making  a  loud  noise ;  and  he 
sent  up  the  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  as  many  boats  as  ho  could  collect,  which 
made  a  great  splashing  with  their  oars.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Melodunum  four 
miles  down  the  river,  and,  soon  aftrr  despatching  the 
half  legion  up  the  river,  be  marched  with  his  three 
legions  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  ships.  The  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered,  for  there  was  a  great  storm  raping,  and 
they  were  off  their  guard.  The  three  legions  were 
can  ted  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  The  enemv 
were  confounded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
made  in  the  Roman  camp,  by  the  boats  moving  up 
the  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  the  Galli  left  pnrt  of 
their  forces  to  watch  the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  towards  Metiosedum,  as  it 
is  in  Caesar's  text,  which  is  either  a  mistake  for 
Melodunum,  or  it  is  some  place  higher  up  the  Seine 
than  Paris.  Either  supposition  will  explain  Caesar. 
The  Galli  led  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
three  legion  which  bad  crossed  the  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a  bard  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienus  led  his  troops  back  to 
Agwlincum,  where  his  stores  and  baggage  were. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caesar's  narrative,  which  ia 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anville  {Notice,  dV.,  art. 
Melodunum),  and  Ukert  (GaUien,  p.  476)  has  done 
well  in  following  him.  Some  of  the  old  critics  com- 
pletely misunderstood  Labienus*  movements;  and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
explained. 

The  Romans  built  both  on  the  island  I*  Citf  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  but  the  Roman  memorials 
of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptured  stones  were 
dug  up  under  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
scriptions were  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and 
show  that  the  Roman  and  Gallic  deities  were  wor- 
shipped jointly.  The  remains  of  a  subterranean 
aqueduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river.  The  materials  of  the  Roman 
city  were  doubtless  employed  for  more  recent  con- 
structions, and  thus  Roman  Lutetia  has  disap- 
peared. [G.  L.J 

LUTETA  (Etk.  Lutcvani :  Lodeve),  in  Gallia 
Narbonensi*,  is  placed  by  the  Table,  where  the  name 
is  written  Loteva,  on  a  road  from  Agatha  (Agde)  to 
Scgodunum  (Rhodez).  Pliny  (iii.  5)  says,  "  Lutc- 
vani qui  ct  Foroneronienses,"  whence  it  has  been 
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concluded  that  be  means  tbc  Forum  Neronis  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  being  in  the  country  of  the 
Memini.  [CABrKSTOKACTE.]  But  the  name  Lu- 
teva,  the  modern  name  Lodeve,  and  tlie  I  tin.  geem 
to  determine  the  position  of  Later*;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right,  we  must  suppose  that  Luteva  was  also  named 
Forum  Neronis.  [G.  L.] 

LU'TIA  (Aovrla),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arevacae,  in  Hispania  Citerior,  300  stadia  from 
Numantia,  mentioned  only  by  Appian  (Hitp.  93, 
94).  [P.S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva 
(A  mien*)  to  Castellum  Menapiorum.  The  site  is 
uncertain.  D'Anville  has  followed  Cluver  in  writing 
the  name  Luttomagus;  but  it  is  Lintomagus  in  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

LU'XIA  (Odut),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir) 
and  the  Anas  (Guadtana  ;  Plin.  UL  1.  s.  3).    [P.  S.] 

LUXOVIUM.  This  name  appears  on  some  in- 
scriptions dog  up  at  Lnxcml,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Soon*.  Luxeuil  is  on  the 
firaichin,  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inscriptions  is  said  to  be  Luxorium  or  Lixovium. 
These  inscriptions  were  published  by  Caylus,  but 
they  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  life  of  St.  Columban, 
written  in  the  seventh  century,  Lnxovium  is  men- 
tioned:— "Cast rum  quod  olim  munitissiraum,  priscis 
temporibus  Luxorium  nuncupatum,  ubi  etiam  Ther- 
mae eximio  opere  instructae  habebantur.  Multae 
illic  statuae  lapideae  erant."  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
tfc. ;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  320.)     [G.  L.] 

LYCABETTUS  HONS.  [Atbknae,  p. 303,  b.] 

LYCAEA.  [Lyooa] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'US  (to  Atemov  Spas,  6 
AvKatot :  JHo/orti),  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  height 
lias  been  determined  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  4659  feet  It  was  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  summit 
called  Olympus,  or  Up&  Kopv<fdj,  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
hippodrome  and  a  stadium,  where  games  called  Ly- 
caea  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  (Afoteuo). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Roman 
Lupcrcalia,  and  were  sometimes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadians when  in  foreign  countries.  (PluL  Toes.  61 ; 
Xen.  A  nab.  i.  2.  §  10/)  Near  the  hippodrome  was 
a  temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeus. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. ;  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  cistern,  about  50 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A  little  further  W.  is 
a  ruin  called  Hellenikon,  apparently  part  of  a 
temple ;  and  near  the  church  of  St.  Elias  is  the 
summit  called  Dio/orti,  where  the  altar  of  Zeus 
formerly  stood.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain 
stood  the  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrhasius 
or  Pythius,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Crete*. 
(Pans.  via.  38  ;  Pind.  01.  is.  145,  xiii.  154 ;  Theocr. 
i.  123  ;  Virg.  Gwrg.  L  16,  iii.  314  ;  A  en.  viii  344.) 
The  river  Neda  rose  in  ML  Cerausium  (Ktpawriov), 
which  was  a  portion  of  Mu  Lycaeus.  (Paus.  vii.  41. 
§  3 ;  com  p.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Cerausium  is  shown 
by  Ross  to  be  SUpkdni,  and  not  Teirda,  as  is  usually 
stated.  Mt.  Nomia  (N6/ua  fynj),  near  Lycosura 
(Paus.  viii.  38.  §  11),  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
modem  7efrdxi.   (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
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loponnes,  vol.  L  pp.  88,  91 ;  Curtius,  Pehpottueiot, 
vol.  i.  pp.  294,  338.) 

LYCACNIA  (ji  AvKaovta:  Eth.  Avtcattr,  Awta- 
6vtot\  *  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  east 
cm  Cappadocia,  in  the  south  on  Cilicia,  in  the  west 
on  Pibidia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  northern  Gala n a. 
These  frontiers,  however,  were  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  fluctuation  becomes  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Kumans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  sometimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  Asiatic  prince,  while 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  the  province 
of  Cappadocia,  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  16)  treats 
of  it  as  a  tart  of  Cappadocia.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country 
down  to  a  late  period,  as  we  see  from  Hienxles 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  plain  count 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  i 
high  mountains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  country,  but  very  well  adapted  as 
jwsture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wool  was  rather  coarse,  but  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  proprietors.  The  country  was 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  chief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a  considerable  depth  being 
impregnated  with  salt.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  very  deep  wells,  and  in  same  parts  was 
sold  at  a  high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
furnished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confirmed 
by  modern  traveller*.  The  streams  which  com  i' 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  nnite  into  several  lake*, 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Eusta- 
thius  (ad  Dionys.  Per.  857)  connects  their  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Pelasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaserxea,  when  Cyrus, 
passing  through  their  country  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  L  2.  §  19,  comp.  iii.  2.  §  23,  Cyrop.  tL  2. 
§  20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  family  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain; but  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  11) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a  peculiar  language.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Pisidians,  they 
were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  moriarchs,  and  lived  by 
plunder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857;  Prise.  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  and  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were :  Ioomm,  L  aodickia  Combust  a, 
Derbb,  Axtiochiasa,  and  Larakda  ;  the  leas 
important  ones  were  Ttriakum,  Vasata,  Soatra, 
Iustra,  and  Cobopassus. 

As  to  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  Lycaonians;  but  tbey  seem  to  have  gradually 
advanced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  calls  Iconium  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  must  have 
continued  their  extension  towards  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  subsequently  Iconium  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  they  maintained  their  independence 
Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shared  the  fat* 
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of  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  being  succes- 
sively under  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Seleucidae,  Antiochus,  Eumenea  of  Pergamus,  and 
finally  under  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxvii.  54,  xxxviii. 
39,  56.)  Under  this  change  of  rulers,  the  character 
of  the  people  remained  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tractable, they  still  continued  their  wild  and  lawless 
habits,  though  in  the  course  of  time  many  Greek 
aettlera  must  hate  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
Ljcaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Arayntas,  how- 
ever, whom  Strabo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
own  contemporary,  the  country  acquired  a  greater 
political  consistency.  [Dirt,  of Biogr.  under  Amyx- 
tas,  Vo).  I.  p.  1 56-3  After  the  death  of  Aznyntas, 
bis  whole  kingdom,  which  be  had  greatly  extended, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  as  a  part  of  their  pro* 
vince  of  Cappadocia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  regards  lsauria  as  a 
part  of  Lycaonia.  [Uaukia.]  [L.S.] 

LYCASTUS  (AwcotfToj  :  Eth,  AwcdVmos),  a 
town  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
(IL  ii.  647;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  S  13;  Plin. 
iv.  12).  Strabo  (x.  p.  479)  says  Uutt  it  had  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Cnossians.  According  to  Polybius  (xxiii. 
1 5)  the  Lycastian  district  was  afterwards  wrested 
from  Cnossua  by  the  Gortyniana,  who  gave  it  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Rhaucus.  In  Mr.  Pashleys 
map  the  site  is  fixed  at  Kaenuria.  (Hock,  A'rrta, 
voL  i.  pp.  15,  414.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCASTUS  or  LYCASTUM  (AiWrof ),  a  very 
ancient  town  in  Pontus,  on  a  river  bearing  the  Mime 
name.  It  was  situated  20  stadia  south-east  of 
Amtsus.  (Scyl.  Peripl  p.  33;  Martian,  p.  74;  Pe- 
ripl Pont.  Eux.  p.  10;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Xaturla;  Plin. 
vL  3;  Mela,  i.  19,  who  calls  it  Lycasto.)  Pherecydes 
(op.  SchoL  ad  A  poll.  Rhod,  ii.  373,  comp.  ad  ii. 
1001)  spoke  of  a  town  of  Lycastia,  inhabited  by 
Amazons,  and  situated  between  Themiscyra  and 
Chalybia.  The  river  Ljcastua  was  but  a  small 
stream,  which  after  a  short  course  emptied  itself 
into  the  Eaxine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastus. 
(ScyL,  Marcian.,  Plin.,  IL  cc.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUM.    [Atiiexak,  p.  303,  b,] 
LYCHNIDUS  (\vxvMi :  Eth.  AuxyfStos,  Aw- 
ywlTtfi,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  32),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Daasaretae  in  Illyricum.    From  its  position 
on  the  frontier  it  was  always  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
wan  of  the  Romans  with  Philippus  V.  and  Perseus, 
kings  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxvii.  32,  xxxiii.  34, 
xliii.  9,  10,  21 ;  Avx*f»,  Polyb.  xviii.  30.)  After- 
wards  it  continued  to  be,  as  on  the  Cundavian  way 
described  by  Polybius  (Avx^itor,  xxxiv.  12),  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  road.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  323 ;  /tin.  A  nton, ;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Itin.  HierotoL : 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  original  reads  Cledo.) 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  populous  town,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Procop.  Hut.  Arc.  18;  Malch.  Excerpt  p.  250, 
cd.  Bonn  ;  Nieeph.  Calltst  xvii.  3.)    Lych nidus, 
which  from  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  mnst  be  placed 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Lychnitis,  on  its 
E.  shores  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  281), 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  more  northerly 
Achkida  (ffrV  "Axp«8o,  *Oxp<3o,  'Axp«,  of  the 
Bvxantine  writers;  Anna  Comn.  xiii.  p.  371;  Ce- 
dren.  voL  iL  p.  468,  ed.  Bonn  Cantacuzen.  ii.  21), 
the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  empire. 
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graphers  have  supposed  that  Achrida  is  the  same 
as  Justiniana;  tins  identification,  which  i&  a  mis- 
take, has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
metropolitans  of  Achrida  called  themselves  after  the 
emperor  Justinian.  Justiniana  Prima  is  the  modern 
town  of  KostendiL  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.)  The  Slavonic  name  survives  in  the  modern 
Ak-ridha,  on  the  NE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCHNI'TIS.  1.  (At/xrmj,  V  AvX»M* 
Klpnj,  Polyb.  v.  108),  a  lake  of  Illyricum,  first 
mentioned  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  (429).  Philip 
pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Illyrian  tribes  as  far 
as  this  lake  (Died.  xvi.  8).  The  lake  of  Ahridha 
or  Okridha,  which  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vii.  p.  327),  represents  Lychnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280, 328.) 

2.  (Avxwnr ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Avxvt- 
!<)*),  a  lake  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8)  places  in  long.  78°  and  lat 
43°  15'.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  lake 
GoLdje  Deniz,  or  Sevanga  to  the  NW.  of  Erivan, 
the  true  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zengve,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  and  communi- 
cates with  the  A  raxes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  Aaiow  du  Caucate, 
Atlas,  pt  i.  pi.  vii.  voL  iii.  pp.  299—31 1 ;  St.Martin, 
Mem.  tw  tArmmie,  voL  i.  p.  61 ;  Journ.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol  iiL  pp.  40—43 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  ix.  p. 
786.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LY'CIA  (Awcfa :  Eth.  Awricj),  a  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  the 
region  now  called  Tekeh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
on  the  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  south  is  washed  by  the  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  Lycian  sea.  The  western 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glaucus  and  Mount 
Daedala  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  northern  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  erne  by 
Mount  Climax,  The  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1720  stadia;  this  measurement,  however,  must  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a  straight  line 
from  east  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  ona- 
balf  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northern  boundary  is  different  in  the  different  parts, 
but  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Lycia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a  terra  incognita, 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
until  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a  second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  country;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  whose  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Name,  of  the  Country.  — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycians  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Homer,  and  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  with  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
he  knew  the  river  Xanthus  and  Cape  Chimaera. 
(II.  vi.  171,  &c,  x.  430,  xii.  312,  &c,  Od.v.  282, 
and  elsewhere.)  But,  according  to  Herodotus  (i. 
173),  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  had  been 
Milyas  (h  MiAudi),  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solymi  (26\vuot),  and  Tremilae  or  Tennilae  (T/x- 
fdXai  or  Ttpplkai).  These  latter  are  said  to 
bave  been  conquered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a  band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  country  and 
conquered  it,  but  without  changing  either  its  name 
or  that  of  the  people.    But  in  his  reign,  Lycus,  the 
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Hon  of  Pandion,  being  driven  by  his  brother  Aegens 
from  Attica,  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  Milyas,  the 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  now  changed  the  name 
of  his  dominion  into  Lycia,  to  honour  his  friend 
Lycos.  (Comp.  Strab.  xir.  p.  667 ;  and  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  TptfjdKii,  who  Btates,  on  the  aathority  of  the 
historian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontes  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  Lycians.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Milyas  still  existed,  bat  was 
confined  to  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 

Girts  of  the  coon  try,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
tanta  of  the  country  had  been  driven  by  the  con- 
querors, and  where  they  were  known  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Milyae.  [Milyas.]  Strabo,  in  bis 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  aathority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  tradition  related  by  Herodotus,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Solymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Milyas  to  Lycia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
must  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  foreigners,  and  that  this  conquest  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  continued  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  called  Termilae  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  Physical  Character  of  the  Country. — All  Lycia 
is  a  mountainous  country, — the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  the  north  sending  forth  numerous 
branches  to  the  south,  which  generally  slope  down 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  brandies  are, 
mounts  Dakdala,  Crag  us,  Massicttks  (rising  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Climax. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character, 
Lycia  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  country,  for  it 
produced  wine,  corn,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Asia  > 
Minor;  its  cedars,  firs,  and  plane  trees,  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  5.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mention  a  par- 
ticularly soft  kind  of  sponge  found  near  Anti- 
phellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  contained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcanic  character;  of 
which  other  proofs  also  are  i 
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mentioned,  for,  not  Jar 
from  the  rock  called  Deliktash,  there  is  a  perpetual 
fire  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  is  supposed  to 
hate  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Chimaera,  but  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  stream  of  Inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  ease 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Lycia  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Xaxthus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Limtkcs  or  Aricaxdus,  in  the  east 
It  also  has  two  considerable  lakes;  one,  now  called 
Avian  Gvle,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a  hollow  among  high  mountains,  is  called  Yazeer 

attic. 

3.  The  Inhabitants  of  Lycia. —  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Sulyuii.  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  Phoenic  ian  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termilae;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termilae 
were  two  different  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  the  | 
were  driven  into  the  northern  mountains  by  I 
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the  invaders,  the  Termilae  were  subdued,  and  re- 
ceived from  their  conquerors  the  name  of  Lycians 
This  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  account  <r 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephanut 
Byzantinus.  The  Tremilae  were  no  doubt  aa  forcigv 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  as  the  Solymi.    Th  e 
conquerors  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Lycians 
proper,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  was  inhabited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  conquering  Lycians  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.    Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  lasted  long,  and  to  have  been  very 
severe,  for  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  fought  against  the  warlik>- 
Solymi.     (Horn.  II  vL  184,  204,  Od.  v.  283.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lycian  inscriptions, 
composed  in  an  alphabet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
foreign,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changed  its  character,  at  least  m  some  parts, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  then  been  occupied 
by  Persians;  and  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  which  Mr. 
Sh:irpe  and  others  believe  to  contain  a  language  akin 
to  the  Zend.    But  this  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  for  we  never  find  that  the  Persians  colo- 
nised the  countries  conquered  by  them,  aud  the  Lycian 
language  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  Lycian  alphabet  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Graeco-Phoenician  or  Graeco-Semitic  character, 
and 'that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
historical  ages  the  Lycians  changed  their  character  as 
a  nation.   They  were  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practised  to 
a  great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  civilised  life, 
such  as  they  existed  among  their  Greek  neighbours. 

4.  Institutions,  tfc.  of  the  Lycians.  —  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  governed  by  kings 
(Horn.  IL  vL  173 ;  Diet  of  Bioyr.  s.  v.  Saupedon  )  ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lycia  as  a  con- 
federation of  free  cities,  with  a  constitution  more 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity. An  authentic  account  of  this  constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  the  political 
unity  among  the  towns  of  Lycia  that  made  the 
country  strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  compelled  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federal  constitution  was 
devised,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lycians. 
They  were  a  peaceable  and  well-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime 
neighbours,  but  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Borne  that  Strabo  saw 
its  working.  The  confederacy  then  consisted  of  23 
towns,  from  which  the  deputies  met  in  a  place  fixed  upon 
each  time  by  common  consent.  Tbe  six  largest  towns, 
Xakthus,  Fata  ha,  Pin  aba,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tlos,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet  •  tbe 
towns  of  more  moderate  size  bad  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.  The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  tbe  hand  of  a  magistrate 
called  Lyciarch  (Au«t«d>xi7i),  whoso  election  was 
the  first  business  of  the  congress,  and  after  whom 
the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy  were  chosen. 
The  judges,  also,  as  well  as  the  magistrates,  were 
elected  from  each  city  according  to  the  number  of 
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its  rotes ;  taxation  and  other  public  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  Mime  principle.    In  former  times, 
the  deputies  constituting  the  congress  had  also  de- 
cided upon  peace,  war,  and  alliances;  but  this  of 
coarse  ceased  when  Lycia  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome    This  happy  constitution  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  whan 
Lycia  became  a  Soman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.   (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664,  &c)    The  laws  and 
cas tocos  «f  the  Lycians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
hare  been  partly  Carian  and  partly  Cretan ;  bnt  in 
tot  point  they  differed  from  all  other  men,  for  they 
derived  their  names  from  their  mothers  and  not 
from  their  fathers,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
five  an  account  of  his  parentage,  be  enumerated  his 
nwther,  grand  mother,  great  grandmother,  &c.  (Herod. 
L 173.)  Herodotus  (vii.  92),  in  describing  their 
wnour,  mentions  in  particular,  hats  with  plumes, 
pram,  short  swords,  and  sickles.    Respecting  the 
ftltgion  of  the  Lycians  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worshipped  Apollo,  especially  at  Patara ; 
tot  whether  this  was  the  Greek  Apollo,  or  a  Lycian 
cod  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
•oiaty;  though  the  former  is  more  probable,  if  we 
Ktach  any  value  to  the  story  of  Patarus.   [Diet,  of 
Piogr.  a  r.J    This  would  show  that  ti>e  Greeks  of 
A>ia  Minor  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
tie  Lycians  at  a  very  early  period. 

5l  Literature  and  the  Artt.  • — ■  Although  w  e  have 
»  mrntion  of  anv  works  in  the  Lycian  language,  it 
coo*  be  doubted  that  the  Lycians  either  had,  or 
u  ksst  might  hare  had,  a  literature,  as  they  bad  a 
IKnliar  alphabet  of  their  own,  and  made  frequent 
w  of  it  in  inscriptions.    The  mere  fact,  howerer, 
tUt  many  of  these  inscriptions  are  engraven  in  two 
kngnages,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
l*tter language  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  people 
tint  it  was  thought  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to 
onffoy  it  along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
*ii  laws  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
nra ;  and  it  must  have  been  this  circumstance  that 
(topped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
"'■future  in  Lycia.    The  influence  of  Greek  liters- 
lift  is  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  existed 
in  abort  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  plays 
must  hare  been  performed,  and  have  been  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  the  people.    In  the  arts  of 
Mdpture  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attained  a 
H.**  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
^"tks.   Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
tiast  sculptures,  representing  mythological  subjects, 
<*  f*wts  of  their  own  military  history.  Their 
architecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and 
sarcophagi,  has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  so  much 
« that  travellers  are  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish 
"briber  any  given  place  is  really  Lycian  or  not. 
rW  sarcophagi  are  surmounted  by  a  structure 
*ith  pointed  arches,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tats.  One  of  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
"?  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  may  now  bo  seen  in  the 
fcaush  Museum.    The  entrances  of  the  numerous 
t'«nb»  cot  in  the  faces  of  lofty  rocks  are  formed  in 
tt*  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a  pointed  arch, 
•tick  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  to  compare  them  to 
<*<hic  or  Elizabethan  architecture.    If  we  examine 
u*  remains  of  their  towns,  as  figured  in  the  works 
rf  SirC.  Fellows,  Texier.and  Forbes  and  Spratt,  we 
f*at*  "void  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  the 
*;ti  gf  civilised  life,  the  Lycians,  though  barbarians, 
*w  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 
5-  History—  Lycia  aud  the  Lycians  act  rather  a 
You  n. 
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prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Trojan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trojans.  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  are  the  two 
Lycian  heroes  in  the  war  ;  but  the  poet  was  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Bellerophoa,  which  be  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Pandarus,  another 
hero  on  the  aide  of  the  Trojans,  can  ie  from  a  district 
about  the  river  Aesepus,  which  was  likewise  called 
Lycia,  and  which  whs  supposed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators to  have  been  peopled  by  colonists  from 
Lycia,  the  subject  of  this  article  (/(.  ii.  624,  &c.,  iv. 
91,  v.  105;  comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  572,  xiii.  p.  585); 
but  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
Lycians  settled  in  Trees.  During  the  period  from 
the  Trojan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  conquests 
under  Croesus,  the  Lycians  are  not  mentioned  in 
history  ;  but  that  conqueror,  who  was  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  failed  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  Lycians  and  Ciliciaiw.  (Herod,  i.  28.) 
When  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
his  general  Harpagus  invaded  the  plain  of  the 
Xanthua,  the  Lycians  offered  a  determined  resis- 
tance; but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
pit  nation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xanthua  assembled  in 
the  citadel  their  women,  children,  slaves,  and  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  fire  to  it  They  themselves  then 
renewed  the  light  against  the  enemy,  but  all  perished, 
except  a  few  Xanthians  who  happened  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xasthus.]  Lycia  thus  became 
a  part  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  but.  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retained  its  own  constitution,  being 
obliged  only  to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  its  contin- 
gents to  the  Persian  army.  The  Lycians  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  afterwards  were 
reduced,  and  Darius  made  the  country  a  part  of  his 
first  satrapy  (Herod,  ill.  90);  the  fact  that  the  Lycians 
furnished  titty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii. 
92)  shnws.that  they  still  continued  to  be  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  people.  Their  armour  on  that  occasion 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  the  Pcloponnesian  War  the 
Lycians  are  not  mentioned ;  but  as  Rhodes  was  tri- 
butary to  Athens,  and  as  contributions  were  often 
levied  as  far  as  Aspeadus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  have  been  compelled  to  pay  similar  con- 
tributions. Alexander  traversed  a  part  of  the 
country  on  his  march  from  Caria  into  Pisidia  and 
Phrygia,  and  reduced  it  under  bis  sway.  The 
Lycians  on  that  occasion  off*  red  Utile  or  no  resist- 
ance to  the  young  conqueror;  the  cities  of  Xanthus, 
Pinara,  Patara,  aud  about  thirty  other  smaller  towns, 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
L  24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
Lycia  successively  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidac  ;  and  then,  after  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  the  Lycians  enjoyed  their 
full  freedom,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  : 
for  after  tho  defeat  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  Lycia 
was  ceded  by  the  Roman  senate  to  the  Rhodians  ; 
but  the  Lycians,  indignant  at  being  considered  the 
subjects  of  the  islanders,  and  being  secretly  sup- 
ported by  Eumenes,  resisted  the  Rhodiah  authorities 
by  force  of  arms.  In  thin  contest  they  were  over- 
powered ;  but  the  Romany  displeased  with  the  Rho- 
dians for  their  conduct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  restored  tho  Lycians  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxii.  7,  s/iil  3,  xxvi.  7,  axx.  5 ;  Liv.  slv. 
25  ;  Appian,  ilithr.  61,  &c,  Syr.  44.)  It  was 
apparently  during  the  period  which  now  followed, 
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that  Lycia  enjoyed  it*  highest  degree  of  prosperity, 
for  under  the  protection  of  Rome  the  people  hail  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  attend  to  their  own  internal  affairs. 
By  a  strict  and  wise  neutrality,  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wars  against  the  pirates.  (Appian,  Mithrid. 
24,  61  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  665.)  The  prosperity  of 
Lycia,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  during  the 
war  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  attacked  the  country 
1>.t.ium-  it  wan  Mis|,r:i-<1  to  favour  the  party  of 
Octavianns  and  Antony.  When  Brutus  advanced 
against  Xanthus,  the  inhabitants  razed  the  suburbs 
to  the  ground,  and  offered  the  most  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soldiers  of  Brutus  gained  admission  by  treachery, 
whereupon  the  Xanthians  made  away  with  them- 
selves by  setting  fire  to  their  city.  The  fall  of 
Xantbus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Brntus  levied  enor- 
mous contributions,  and  in  some  instances  ordered 
the  inhabitant*  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  60,  65,  75,  Sec.)  Antony  after- 
wards granted  the  Lycians  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  01  their  sunenngs,  and  cxtiorteu  ttiem 
to  rebuild  the  city  of  Xanthus.  (Ibid.  7  ;  com  p. 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  But  after  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  Lycia  was  gone,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitution  ;  for  the  emperor 
Claudius  made  the  country  a  Roman  province, 
forming  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion 
Cass.  lx.  17  ;  Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
states  that  Lycia  once  contained  seventy  towns, 
but  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
cia as  a  separate  province ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylia.  for  an  inscription  (Gruter,  Thesaur. 
p.  458.  6)  mentions  Porcius  as  "  procos.  Lyciae  et 
Pamphyliac,"  and  both  countries  had  only  one 
governor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But 
Theodosius  constituted  Lycia  a  separate  province ; 
and  so  it  also  appears  in  the  seventh  century  in 
Hieroclcs  (p.  682,  &c),  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

For  further  topographical  and  historical  details 
see  the  separate  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  especially  the  following 
works  of  modern  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Jmmmal  icritten  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor, 
I/>ndon.  18S9,  and  An  Account  of  Discoveries  in 
Lycia,  being  a  Journal  kept  during  a  Second  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  London,  1841  ;  Spratt  ami  E. 
Forties.  Travels  in  Lycia,  MUyas,  and  the  Ciby. 
ratts,  2  vols.  London,  1847,  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia;  Texier,  Description  de 
I A  tie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
language  hat  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe, in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  works  ;  by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  die  Ktmde  des 
Morgenlands  ;  and  by  Cockerel]  in  the  Journal  des 
Savons,  April,  1841.  £L.  S.] 
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LYCOSURA. 

LYCO  or  LYCON,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxxviL  47).    [P.  S.J 

LY'COA  (Awroa:  Eth.  hmcoJrrns),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  at  the  foot  of  ML 
Mae  rial  us,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  L  v  coat  is.  It 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pauaaiuas,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Paieokastron  between  Arachova  and 
KarterolL  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4, 36.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
I^eake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p,  52  ;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
<fc  p.  171 :  Ross,  Jteisen  rm  Pf-loponnes,  p.  120;  Cur- 
tius,  Peloposmesos,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  There  was  another 
Lycoa  not  far  from  the  Alpheius,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Lusius  or  Gottynius,  at  the  foot  of  ML  Lv- 
caeus.  (Pol.  xvi.  17.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  was 
Lycaea,  since  Pausanias  (viiL  27.  §  4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaeatae  (AwreuaTai)  as  a  people  in  the  district 
of  Cynuria,  and  Stephanus  mentions  a  town  Lycaea 
I  (AvKOia).  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

LYCCNE  (Ai/awm).  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  6.) 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCOTOLIS  (it  AiW  roAu,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  63  ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813  •  Lycon.  pfin.  v. 
9.  s.  11  ;  Lyco,  /tin.  Anton,  p.  157:  Eth.  Avkoto- 
Aitijj),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  AegypL 

1.  In  the  Thcbaid,  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Lycopolites,  SE.  of  Hermopolis,  in  laL  27°  l& 
14"  N. :  the  modern  E' SyouL  It  was  seated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  shield  of  a 
king  named  Recamai,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Lower 
Country,  has  been  discovered  here.  (Rneellmi,  Mon. 
Civ.  i.  81.)  Lycopolis  has  no  remarkable  ruins, 
but  in  the  excavated  chambers  of  the  adjacent  rocks 
are  found  mummies  of  woke*,  confirming  the 
origin  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  88  ;  com  p.  Aelian.  Hist,  An.  x.  28), 
to  the  effect  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  was  repelled  beyond  the  city  of  Elephantine 
by  herds  of  wohres.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  wolf  at  Lycopolis  :  be  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  myth,  come  from  the  shades  under  that 
form,  to  aid  Isis  and  Uorus  in  their  combat  with 
Typhon.  (Champollion,  Dtscript.  de  f  Egypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  276 :  Jollois,  Egypte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.) 

2.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  (AvirouiroAif,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
town  in  the  Sebcnnytic  nome,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mendes,  and,  from  its  appellation,  apparently 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Osirian  priests  from  Upper 
Egypt  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus,  A.  n.  205. 
(Suidas,  p.  3015.)  [W.  B.D.] 

LYCOREIA.    [Dklthi,  p.  768.] 

L\C0SU'RA  (AtwfoVoi/pa  ]  Eth.  AuK<xrot>pft's), 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrh.v.ia,  ut  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  near  the  river  Plataniston 
(Gastritzi),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phi- 
galeia.  It  is  called  by  Pausanias  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  since  its  inhabitants  had  been 
transplanted  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dodwell,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Ro^s. 
The  ruins  are  called  Palaeokrambavos  or  Sidero 
kastron.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  5,  viii.  38. 
§  1  ;  Dodwell,  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  312;  Ross,  Beisen  im  Ptlo- 
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p  87;   Curtius,  Pclojjonncsos,  vol  i.  p. 


295.) 

*  LYCTUS,  LYTTUS  (Aktros,  AiW  :  Eth. 
Avktios,  Avrriof,  PloL  iiL  17.  §  10),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  in  Crete,  which  appears  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  (//.  ii.  647,  xvii.  611.) 
According  to  the  Heskxlie  Theogony  ( Theog.  477), 
Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zens  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  Aegaeon, 
near  Lyctus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Doric 
city  called  themselves  colonists  of  Sparta  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  7),  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  appears  to 
have  prevailed  there.  (Callim.  Hymn.  A jtoiL  33 ; 
comp.  Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  227,  trans.) 
In  B.  C.  344,  Phalaecus  the  Phocian  assisted  the 
Cnosaians  against  their  neighbours  the  Lyctians, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyctus.  from  which  he  was 
driven  out  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta.  (Diod. 
xvi.  62.)  The  Lyctians,  at  a  still  later  period,  were 
<  '1  in  frequent  hostilities  with  1'no.ssu.s,  ;u.  i 

succeeded  in  creating  a  formidable  party  in  the 
island  against  that  city.  The  Cnossians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  on  a  distant  expedition, 
surprised  Lyctus,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
on  their  return,  abandoned  it,  and  found 
at  Lamps.  Poly  hi  us  (iv.  53,  54),  on  this 
bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Lyctians,  as  compared  with  their  countrymen. 
They  afterwards  recovered  their  city  by  the  aid  of 
the  Gortynians,  who  gave  them  a  place  called  Dia- 
tonium,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  15,  xxiv.  53.)  Lyctus  was  sacked 
by  Mete  11  us  at  the  Roman  conquest  (Li v.  Epit. 
xcix. ;  Flor.  iiL  7),  but  was  existing  in  the  time  of 
Strata  (x.  p  479)  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  sea.  (Strab.  p.  476;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
*.  v.;  Scyl.  p.  18  ;  Plin.  iv.  12 ;  Hesycb.  *».  Kap- 
rn<Ttr6wo\if  ;  Hierocl.)  The  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Lytto,  where  ancient  remains  are  now  found. 
(Pashley,  7Vor.  vol.i.  p.  269.)  In  the  16th  ccn- 
turv,  the  Venetian  MS.  (Mus.  Class.  AnL  vol.  ii. 
p.  274)  describes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  with 
circular  bastions,  and  other  fortifications,  as  existing 
u[»n  a  lofty  mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  iMuineruus  vestiges  oi  ancient  structures, 
tombs,  and  broken  marbles,  are  seen,  as  well  as  an 
immense  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  across  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a  large 
marble  channel.  The  town  of  Arsixok  and  the 
harbour  of  Chkrsoxksi'S  are  assigned  to  Lyctus. 
The  typo  on  its  coins  is  usually  an  eagle  flying,- 
with  the  epigraph  ATTTIflN.  (Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 16 ; 
HSek,  A'rete,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,408,  vol.  ii.  pp.431, 
446,  vol.  iii.  pp  430,  465,  508.)        [E.  B.  J.] 


CODt  OF  LTCTUS. 

LYCU'RIA  (AvKovpla),  a  village  in  Arcadia, 
which  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pheneatae  and  Cleitnrii.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.  §  4;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  143; 
Boblaye,  Rechercttes,  «JV.  p.  156 ;  Curtius,  Ptb- 
vol.  i.  p.  198.) 
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LYCUS  (Awcor),  is  the  name  of  a  great  many 
rivers,  especially  in  Asia,  and  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  by  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  wolf  rushing  at 
his  prey.  The  following  rivers  of  this  name  occur 
in  Asia  Minor:  — 

1.  The  Lycua  of  Bithynia:  it  flows  in  the  east  of 
Bithynia  in  a  western  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Euxine  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ileraclcia 
Pontica,  which  was  twenty  stadia  distant  from  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  stated  to  have  been  two 
pie  thru,  and  the  plain  near  its  mouth  bore  the  name 
of  Campus  Lycaens.  (Scylax,  p  34;  Orph.  Ar- 
gon. 720;  Arrian,  PtripL  p  14;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p  3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  3;  Ov.  Epist.  ex 
PonL  x.  47;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot  51;  Plin.  vi.  1, 
who  erroneously  states  that  Heracleia  was  situated 
on  (appositum)  the  river.) 

2.  The  Lycus  of  Cilicia  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  flowing  between  the  Pyramus  and 
Pinarus. 

3.  The  Lycus  of  Lydia  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Hermus,  flowing  in  a  south-western  direction  by  the 
town  of  Thyatira:  whether  it  emptied  itself  directly 
into  the  Hennas,  or  only  alter  its  juncture  with 

I  the  Hyllus,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  v.  31;  comp. 
Wheler,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  P.  Lucas,  Troisieme  Voy. 
agef  vol.  i.  p  139,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Lycus  with  the  Hermus.) 

4.  The  Lycus  of  Phrygia,  now  called  Tchoruk- 
Su,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  which  it  joins 
a  few  miles  south  of  Tripoli*.    It  had  its  sources  in 

j  the  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Cadmus  (Strab.  xii. 
j  p.  578),  not  far  from  tho?e  of  the  Maeander  itself, 
[  and  flowed  in  a  western  direction  towards  Colossae, 
near  which  place  it  disappeared  in  a  chasm  of  the 
earth;  after  a  distance  <.f  five  stadia,  lwwever,  its 
waters  reappeared,  and,  after  flowing  close  by  Lao- 
diceia,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Maeander. 
(Herod,  vii.  30;  Plin.  v.  29;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Hamilton,  Researches,  voL  i.  p.  508,  &c,  and 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vii.  p.  60,  who 
re-discovered  the  chasm  in  which  the  Lycus  disap 
jf.tr>,  ntni'i  tin'  rx. j>  in-.tr  Cih>na&) 

5.  Pontus  contained  two  rivers  of  this  name:  — 
(o.)  A  tributary  of  the  Iris  in  the  west,  is  now  called 
Kuki  JlUsar.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  hills  of 
Lesser  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  in 
a  western  direction,  it  turns  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing through  Xicopolia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Iris  at  Mapnopolis.  The  Lycns  is  almost  as  im- 
portant a  river  as  the  Iris  itself  (Strab.  xi.  p  529, 
xii.  pp.  547,  556;  PluL  Luatl  15;  Plim  vi. 
3,  4  ;  Ov.  Epist.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10,  47  ;  Hierocl. 
p  703;  Act.  Martyr,  vol.  iii.  Jul.  p.  46).  (6.)  A 
tributary  of  the  Acampsis  or  Apsorrhos,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pontus,  and  is  believed  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Gorgoro.    (PtoL  v.  6.  §  7.) 

6.  According  to  Curtiua  (iii.  1),  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Cclam ae, 
changed  its  name  into  Lycus  at  the  point  whcie  it 
rushed  out  of  the  f  rtifications  of  the  place.   [L.  S.J 

LYCUS  (Aifctoj),  a  river  of  Assyria,  also  called 
Zabatus.    [Zahatcs  ] 

LYCUS  (Aiiaos),  a  river  of  Syria,  between  an- 
cient Byblus  and  Bcrytus.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755; 
Plin.  v.  20.)  Although  both  these  geographers 
mention  the  river  Adorns  as  distinct  from  this,  more 
to  the  north,  between  Palae-Byblua  and  Byblus,  the 
two  rivers  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Their 
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Wolf-river  is  plainly  identical  with  the  Dog-river  of 
the  present  day  (Nahr-el-Ketb),  about  2  hour*  north 
of  Bey  rut;  which  derives  its  name,  says  Maundrell, 
from  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pronounced  oracles, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  the  face  of  a  rocky  promontory  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
Maundrell,  and  still  legible,  records  (Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35—37).  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  figures 
resembling  those  found  at  Behistun  [Baoistanvs 
MonsI  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  but  repair  the  work  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casts  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  in 
the  British  Museum.  [G.  W.j 

LYCUS  (AiJkoj),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Pal  us  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  much  in  error  about  the 
position  of  the  Maeotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  geography  here.  The  Lycus  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Lagous  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
upper  course  of  the  Volga.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  Bennell  (Geog.  of  Herod,  vol. 
i.  p.  119)  supposes  it  may  be  the  AfedwediUa. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  §  13),  which  is  the  modern  Katmiu*.  (Scha- 
farik,  Lc.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  (Avkos,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Cyprus,  W.  of  Amathus.  At  a  little  distance  inland 
from  Capo  delie  Gatte  [Curias]  are  some  salt 
marshes,  which  receive  an  arm  of  a  river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYDDA    [  Diospous.  ] 

LY'DIA(Au3ia:  Eth.  Avwr,  Lydus),  a  country  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  Originally  it  was  a  small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
during  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  fur  as  the  river  Maeander, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  Mount  Messogis,  whence  some 
writers  speak  of  the  Carian  towns  of  Aromata, 
Tralles,  Nysa,  and  Magnet  on  the  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  577)  mentions 
the  Maeander  as  the  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caria.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Lycus,  so  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  Phrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  the  Roman 
period  are  more  definitely  fixed ;  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
near  the  coast  by  the  river  Hermus,  and  in  the 
inland  parts  by  the  range  of  Mount  Temnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on 
Curia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mes- 
bo^is.  To  the  west  it  was  washed  by  the  Aegean 
(Pi  in.  v.  30;  Strab.  i.  p.  58,  ii.  p.  130,  xii. 
pp.  572,  577,  &c),  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  em- 
braced the  modem  province  of  Sarukhan  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sighla.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  also  Ionia,  or  the  coast  country 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the 
Maoander,  which  was,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of 
Lydia.  [Iojoa.] 

1.  Physical  Features  qf  Lydia. — In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  Lydia  was  a  mountainous  country, 
being  bouuded  on  tbe  south  by  the  Messogis,  and 
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traversed  by  the  range  of  Tmolus,  which  run* 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  CaY- 
strus.    In  the  western  parts  we  have,  as  continua- 
tions of  Tmolus,  Mounts  Dracox  and  Olympus, 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Sipyxls.  Tbe 
extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  these  heights 
are  traversed  in  a  western  direction  by  the  riven 
Catstrcs  and  Hkrmus,  and  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries.  The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  tbe  world,  even  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ;  its  climate  was  i 
healthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  ti 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes.     (Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
vi.  2.  §  21;  Strab.  L  p.  58.)    Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excellent  kind  of  wine,  saffron, 
and  gold.    The  accounts  of  the  ancients  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  in  later  times  tbe  sand  of 
the  river  Pactolus  contained  no  gold  at  ail,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus  were 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  workiug 
them.    (Strab.  xiii.  p.  591.)    Tbe  plains  about 
the  Hermus  and  Caystrus  were  the  most  fertile, 
parts  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.    Tbe  most  celebrated  of  these  plains  and 
valleys  bore  distinct  names,  as  the  Cilbiakiax,  the 
Caystrian,  the  Hyrcakian;  and  the  Catack- 
CAUME.NB  in  the  north  cast.    Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Gyoaba  Lacus,  on 
tbe  north  of  tbe  Hermus,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  were  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.    Tbe  capital  of  the  country  at 
all  times  was  Sardes. 

2.  Names  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Country. — In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  occur;  but  the  people  dwelling  about  Mount  Tmolus 
and  Lake  Gygaea,  that  is  the  country  afterwards  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Meones  or  Maeonea  ( Mpor*  s,  IL 
ii.  865,  v.  43,  x.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. The  earliest  author  who  mentions  tbe  name 
Lydians  is  tbe  lyric  poet  Mimnerrous  (Fragm.  14, 
ed.  Bcrgk),  whose  native  city  of  Colophon  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meones  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydus  the  son  of 
Atys;  and  he  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Meonians  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  tb« 
ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv. 
p.  679),  considered  them  as  two  dutinct  races,  —  a 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  modem  times  by  Niebuhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A  change  of  name  like  that  of 
Maeonians  into  Lydians  alone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  Utter.  When  once  the  name  Lydians  had 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  well 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  speaking 
of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try, but  only  Maeonians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  the  Maeonians  were,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  question  about  the  Lydians  ai>d 
the  time  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  The 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  railed  Tyrrhenian  or  Pdasgian, 
for  these  latter  "  inhabited  Lesbos  before  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  those  islands  (Strab.  v.  p.  221, 
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xiii.  p.  621),  and,  according  to  Monccratas  the 
Elaean,  tlie  whole  coast  of  Ionia,  beginning  from 
Mycale,  and  of  Aeolis."    (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  L  p.  32.)    They  no  doubt  extended  beyond  the 
coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  existence 
of  a  l'elasgian  population  is  probably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  ancient  royal  dy- 
nasty of  Lydia  were  Heracleidae,  and  that  Lydua 
•ns  a  brother  of  Tyrrhenus.    The  Lydians,  on  the 
ether  hand,  are  expressly  stated  to  have  had  nothing  f 
in  common  with  the  Pelasgians  (Dionys.  i.  30), 
and  all  we  know  of  them  points  to  more  eastern 
countries  as  their  original  home.    It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  connects  the  Hcracleid  dynasty  with  that 
of  Assyria,  but  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
statement  at  all,  it  refers  only  to  the  rulers;  but  it 
may  be  as  unfounded  as  bis  belief  that  most  of  the 
Greek  institutions  had  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
Tbe  Lydians  are  described  as  a  kindred  people  of  the 
Carians  and  Mysians,  and  all  three  are  said  to  have 
bad  one  common  ancestor  as  well  as  one  common  lan- 
guage and  religion.   (Herod,  i.  171.)    Tbe  Carians 
are  the  onlj  one  of  these  three  nations  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  country  waa  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ly- 
dians, though  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
occupied  some  district  near  the  Maeonians;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  Asia  from  Thrace,  may  have  pressed 
upon  the  Lydians,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make 
conquests  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians.  Tbe 
time  when  these  conquests  took  place,  and  when  the 
M.Kfirnans  were  overpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jectured by  Niebuhr  {Led.  on  Arte.  Hist  vol.  i. 
P-  8")  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  Hcracleid 
dynasty  waa  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Mermnadae, 
who  were  real  Lydians.    This  would  place  the  con- 
qifst  of  Maeonia  by  the  Lydians  about  the  year 
b.  Cj  720.     Tbe  Maeonians,  however,  after  this, 
still  maintained  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Hermus,  which  continued  to  be  called  Mae- 
onia; whence  Ptolemy  (  v.  2.  §  21)  speaks  of  Mae- 
onia as  a  part  of  Lydia.    Pliny  (v.  30)  also 
speaks  of  the  Maeonii  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
between  Philadelphia  and  Tralles,  and  Hierocles 
(p-  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  mention 
there  a  small  town  called  Maeonia,  which  Mr.  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  ruins  of  Megne,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Sandal.    To  what  branch  of  the 
human  family  the  Lydians  belonged  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered,  any  more  than  that 
*bnat  their  original  seats;  all  the  Lydian  words 
*hich  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Carians,  are 
described  aa  a  people  speaking  a  barbarous  Ian- 

3.  Institutions  and  Customs. — Although  the  Ly- 
dians must  be  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
they  were  different  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  religion,  yet  they  were  capable, 
'ike  some  other  Asiatic  nations,  of  adopting  or  de- 
veloping institutions  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
Lycians,  for  the  Lydians  always  Hved  under  a  mo- 
n»rchy,  and  never  rose  to  free  political  institutions. 
They  and  the  Carians  were  both  gifted  nations; 
they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 
"ttle  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  their  con- 
quest by  the  Persians,  they  were  an  industrious, 
and  warlike  people,  and  their  cavalry  was 
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regarded  as  the  best  at  that  time.  (Herod,  i.  79  ; 
Mimnerm.  L  c.)  Cyrus  purposely  crushed  their  war- 
like spirit,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  to  practice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cnltirating  the  arts  of  war.  (Herod,  i.  154; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  Their  subsequent  partiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gymnastic  games.  (Herod, 
i.  94.)  The  mode  of  life  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
their  conquerors  gradually  led  them  to  that  degreo 
of  effeminacy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
torious. Their  commercial  industry,  however,  con- 
tinued under  tbe  Persian  rule,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  prosperity.  (Herod,  i.  14,  25,  51,  &c.)  In 
thrir  manners  the  Lydians  differed  but  little  from 
the  Greeks,  though  their  civilisation  was  inferior,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  daughters  gene- 
rally gaining  their  dowries  by  pnblic  prostitution, 
without  thereby  injuring  their  reputation.  (Herod, 
i.  93.)  The  moral  character  of  the  Lydian  women 
necessarily  suffered  from  such  a  custom,  and  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors speak  of  them  with  contempt  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  533,  xiii.  p.  627.)  As  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydians  we  know  very  little  :  their  chief  divinity 
appears  to  have  been  Cybele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Artemis  and  Bacchus  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  842).  and  the  phallus  worship  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enormous 
phalli  on  nearly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton's 
Researches,  vol.  1.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  inns  for  travellers, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
coins  display  Greek  art  in  its  highest  perfection ; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
tbe  figure  of  a  lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  tbeir  own :  the  want  of 
these  things  can  scarcely  bare  been  felt,  for  tbe 
people  must  at  an  early  period  have  become  familiar 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  History. — Tbe  Greeks  possessed  several  works 
on  the  history  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
production  of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  Sardes,  tbe  capital 
of  Lydia ;  but  all  have  perished  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  insignificant  fragments.    If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  points  on  which  wo  can  now  only 
form  conjectures.    As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  history  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  governed 
by  three  dynasties.    The  fin>t  began  with  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  number  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.    The  second  dynasty  was  that  of  tbo 
Heracleidae,  beginning  with  Agron,  and  ending  wit'/d" 
Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus.  ^^Ine 
commencement  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  majjJiJe  dated 
about  B.  c.  1200  ;  they  are  connected  <*n  tbe  legend 
in  Herodotus  with  the  founder  of  N»nevch,  which, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  means  either  ilhat  they  were 
actually  descended  from  an  Assyriaij*  family,  or  that 
the  Heracleid  dynasty  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninus  and  Belus.   phe  Hcracleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throve  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a  period  of/505  years.  The 
third  dv  nasty,  or  that  of  the  Meinnnadae,  probably 
the  first  really  Lydian  rulers,,' commenced  their 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  b.  c  713  or  716,  and 
according  to  Eusebius,  twenty-t^o  years  later.  Gyges, 
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the  first  king  of  the  Mcrmnad  dynasty,  who  is  said  to 
have  murdered  Candaules,  is  an  entirely  mythical 
personage,  at  least  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates 
about  him  is  nothing  but  a  popular  tradition.  He 
reigned  until  n.c  678,  and  conquered  several  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  such  as  a  great  part  of  Mysia 
aud  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  until  then  been  quite  independent  of  both 
the  Maconians  and  the  Lydiana.  Gygea  was  sue* 
cecded  by  Ardys,  who  reigned  from  u.  c.  678  to 
629,  and,  continuing  the  conqnesU  of  his  predecessor, 
made  himself  master  of  Priene.  His  reign,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sadyattes,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
he  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
from  B.c.  629  to  617.  His  successor  Alyattes, 
from  u.  c.  61 7  to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  conquered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  cast  he  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Hairs,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mode.  His  successor  Croesus,  from  B.  c.  560 
to  546,  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  successfully  resisted 
him.  He  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  justice 
and  moderation,  and  his  yoke  was  scarcely  felt  by 
the  conquered  nations.  But  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  were  conquering  states,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  Halys, 
a  conflict  was  unavoidable,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  detail  of  these 
occurrences  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cyrus  to  deprive  the  Lydiana  of 
their  warlike  character ;  but  as  their  country  was 
always  considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darius,  in  the  division  of  his  empire,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparently  of  Maeonian 
origin,  together  with  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  from  it  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
royal  treasury  of  500  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  90.) 
Sardes  now  became  the  residence  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  governors  of  provinces.  Afterwards  Lydia 
shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  more  and  more  lost  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  631)  even  the  language 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disapiicared,  the  Greek 
having  taken  its  place.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a  time  to  Antigonus; 
then  to  Acliaeus,  who  set  himself  up  as  king  at 
Sardes,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochus.  (Polyb.  v.  57.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  At  a  still  later  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (Plin.  v.  30), 
and  continued  to  retain  its  name  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  fiually  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Turks.  (Coinp.  Th. 
Menke,  Lydiaca,  Diastrtatio  Ethnographica,  Berlin, 
1844,  8vo. ;  Cramer,  Ana  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  413, 
&c. :  Forbiger,  Handhuch  der  Alien  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167,  &c. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  UtU.  Append,  p.  361, 
Ac,  3rd  edit. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
toryt  vol.  i.  p.  82,  Ac.)  [L.  S.1 

LYDIAS.  [Lidias.] 

LYGII,  LU'GII,  or  LI'GII  {\o6ymt  Aotfioi, 


Avyux),  is  the  general  name  for  a  number  of  sm.iM 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Germany,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Suevi.    (Strab.  vii.  p.  290;  Ptol.  ii. 
1 1.  §  18;  Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  5;  Tac  Germ,  43,  Jinn. 
xii.  29, 30.)    The  ancients  speak  of  them  as  a  Ger- 
man nation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  were  Slavonians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  Uie  Suevi,  and  had  gradually  become 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.    Their  name 
contains  the  root  lug,  which  in  the  old  German  sig- 
nifies a  wood  or  marsh,  and  still  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Slavonic;  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.    The  Lygii  are  6rst  men- 
tioned in  history  as  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
Maroboduus,  when  they  were  united  with  the  Max- 
comanni  and  HermundurL    When  the  Quadi  rose 
against  king  Vannius,  in  A.  D.  50,  the  Lygii  and 
Hcrmunduri  were  still  united,  and  opposed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans  in  Germany.  (Tac.  Ann.  tc.) 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  A.  D.  84,  they  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  neighbours,  who  in  vain 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans.    (Dion  Caw. 
I  <?.)   After  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  from 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  tliey  may  have  be- 
come lost  among  the  Goths.    The  different  Lygian 
tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Arii,  Helve- 
cones,  Manimi,Elysii  or  Helisii.and  Xaharvali),  seem 
to  have  been  united  among  one  another  by  a  common 
worship,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
Naharvali.    The  name  of  their  two  common  god* 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images ; 
and  Tacitus  observes  that  their  mode  of  worship  was 
free  from  all  foreign  admixture.    Ptolemy  mentions, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Omanni,  Duni,  and  Buri, 
who  are  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  all,  or  are 
classed  with  other  tribes.   (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  242,  Ac;  Zeuss,  die  Ikntschen,  p.  124  ; 
Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germania,  p.  158.)      [L.  S.] 
LYGOS.    [CoNSTANTUJopoua,  p.  257.] 
LYXCESTIS  (Airynprrh,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  33),  the  country  of  the  Lykckstak 
(AvyKTHrrfa,  Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  323,  326),  once  a  small  independent  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy.   This  district  was  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
Pelagones,  and  between  that  people,  and  the  Eurdaei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  connected  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Jerusalem.    The  pass  which  sepa- 
rated Lyncestis  from  Eordaea,  where  Philip  made  his 
unsuccessful  stand  Against  the  Romans,  is  described 
by  Polybius  (xviii.  6)  as  at  tis  tV  'Eopoa/ar  Ovtp- 
foAoi',— and  Thucydidcs  (iv.  83)  calls  a  defile  in 
the  same  mountains  if  fofoXfy  ttjs  Airytcov,  in  re- 
lating the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lyncestis, 
which  ended  in  a  separate  negotiation  between  his 
ally  Brasidas  and  Arrhibaeus  king  of  the  Lyncestae. 
(Tbuc.  iv.  83.)    It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  the 
following  year  that  Bra*idas  effected  his  skilful  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae and  lily rians.   (Thuc  i v.  124.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  326),  Irrha,  the 
daughter  of  Arrhabaeus  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas, 
father  of  Philip.  Through  this  connection  Lyn- 
cestis may  have  become  annexed  to  Macedonia. 
The  geography  of  this  district  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Sulpicius  against  Philip, 
in  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  33.) 
From  the  narrative  of  Livy,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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extracted  from  Polybius,  as  well  as  from  the  Itine- 
raries, it  would  appear  that  LyncestiB  comprehended 
that  part  of  Upper  Macedonia  now  called  Filurina, 
and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Eitiaosr, 
with  its  branches,  the  Bkvus  and  Osi'Hagls.  As 
it  is  stated  Uiat  the  first  encampment  of  the  Romans 
was  at  Ltxcls  on  the  river  Bevus,  and  as  Lyncus 
is  described  as  a  town  by  Stephanos  B.  (though  his 
description  is  evidently  incorrect),  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Hkracleia,  the  chief  toven  of  this  district, 
wax  sometimes  called  Lyncus,  and  that  the  camp  of 
Sulpicius,  was  at  Heracleia  itself.  But  though  the 
words  "  ad  Lyncum  stativa  posuit  prope  flumen 
Bcvum"  (Liv.  /.  c.)  seem  to  point  to  this  identifi- 
cation, yet  it  is  more  likely  that  Lyncus  is  liere  used 
as  synonymous  with  Lyncestia,  as  iu  two  other  pas- 
sages of  Livy  (xxvi.  25,  xxxil  9),  and  in  Tbu- 
cydides  (iv.  83,  124)  and  Plutarch.  (Flamin.  4.) 

At  or  near  Bdnitza  are  the  mineral  acidulous 
waters  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  possess  intoxicating  qualities.  (Or. 
Met.  xv.  329 ;  com  p.  Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  3 ;  Theo- 
pomp.  ap.  Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  2,  ap.  Antig.  Cary$t. 
180,  ap.  Sotfon.  de  Flum.  p.  125;  Yitruv.  viii.  3  ; 
Sen.  QuaesL  A/at  iii.  20.)  They  were  found  by 
Dr.  Brown  {Travels  in  Httnparia,  Macedonia,  Tke*- 
salg,  <fc.  tfc.,  Land.  1673,  p.  45)  on  the  road  from 
Filurina  to  Egri  Budja.  He  calls  the  place  Ec- 
ciuo  Verbeni;  this,  which  sounds  Wallachian,  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Derveni 
or  pass.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  UL  pp. 
305 — 318.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LYRBE  (Arfpfn:  Etk.  AvpffcfrwsX  a  town  of 
Piaidia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Dionysius.  There 
are  coins  of  this  place  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Scvcrua,  and  it  occurs  among  the  epi- 
scopal towns  of  Pampbylia  in  the  Not  Eccles.  It  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Lybopk  (Ai>^ir?j)  of 
Ptolemy,  though  her  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Tracheia.  (Dionys.  Per.  858  ;  HierocL  p.  682 ; 
PtoJ.  v.  5.  §  9;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.) 

LYRCEIA  or  LYRCEIUM  (h  At5p««io,  Paus.; 
hvptuop,  Soph.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  27 1 ;  in  Strab._viii.  p. 
376,  AiHtovpryto*  is  a  false  reading  for  Avpntiov,  see 
Kramer's  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  186),  a  town  intheArgeia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  60  stadia  from  Or- 
ncae,  and  situated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  from 
Argos  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  bed  of  the 
Inachus.  [A kg os,  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  hare 
been  original ly  called  Lynceia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lyuceus,  who  ficd  hither  when  all 
his  other  brothers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their  wedding 
night  He  gave  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
this  place  to  bis  faithful  wife  Hypermnestra,  by 
holding  up  a  torch ;  and  she*  in  like  manner  informed 
him  of  her  safety  by  raising  a  torch  from  Larissa, 
the  citadel  of  Argos.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Lyrceia  from  Lyrcus,  a  son 
of  Abas.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
Its  remains  may  still  Ire  seen  on  a  small  elevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inachus,  at  a  little  distance  beyond 
Sterna,  on  the  road  to  Argos.  (Paus.ii.  25.  §§  4,5; 

Hod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Ross,  Reiten  m 
J't  hponnet,  p.  138 ;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  ifc.  p. 
45  ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol  ii.  p.  414;  Curtius,  Pth- 
ponnetot,  vol.  iL  p.  415.) 

LYRNAS.    [Lyrsessus,  2.] 

LYRNESSUS  (Avprnoiris:  Etk.  Avpr^ffffios  or 
Avpreuos,  Aeschyl.  Pert.  324).  J.  A  town  often 
mentioned  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  690,  xix.  60,  xx.  92, 


191),  and  described  by  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.)  as  one 
of  the  eleven  towns  in  Troas  ;  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
612)  mentions  that  it  wss  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Thebe,  but  that  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Adramyttium.  Piiny  (V.  32)  places  it  on  the 
river  Erenus,  near  its  sources.  It  like  Thebe. 
a  deserted  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  584  ;  Diod.  v.  49.)  About 
4  miles  from  Karavdren,  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Journ. 
of  an  Exc.  in  A$ia  Minor,  p.  39)  found  several 
columns  and  old  walls  of  good  masonry  ;  which  he 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  remnants  of  the  aucient  Lyr- 
nessus. 

2.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Pampbylia,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  founded  there  by  the  Trojun 
Cilicians,  who  transferred  the  name  of  the  Trojan 
Lyrnessus  to  this  new  settlement  (Strab.  xiv.  676.) 
The  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  26),  who 
places  it  on  the  Catarrhactes,  and  by  Dionvsios 
Periegetes  (875).  The  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lymas.  and,  according  to  the 
French  translators  of  Strabo  (vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  modem  Ernatia. 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tenedoc 
(Plin.  v.  39.)  [L.  S.1 

LYTtOPE.  [Lybbe.] 

LY'SIAS  (Ave ids  Eth.  Avatdont),  a  small  town 
in  Phrygia,  between  Synnada  and  Prymnessus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  676  ;  Plin.  v.  29  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  23  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  677.)  No  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place,  nor  is  its  site  ascertained,  but  we  still 
possess  coins  of  Lyaias.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.J 

LYSIMACHIA  (Ainrt/taxfa  or  Avatftdxeta) 
1.  A  small  town  in  Myeia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(y.  22),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  An  important  town  on  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  not  far  from 
the  Sinus  Melas.  It  was  built  by  Lyximacbus  in 
b.  c.  309,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  last 
struggle  with  his  rivals;  for  the  new  city,  being 
situated  on  the  isthmus,  commanded  the  road  from 
Sestos  to  the  north  and  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  order  to  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  city, 
Lysimachus  destroyed  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  134,  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  i.  9.  §  10;  Diod 
xx.  29;  Polyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  IL  N.  iv.  18.)  Lysi. 
machos  co  doubt  made  Lysimacbia  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  the  city 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  during  the 
wars  between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  into 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  latter  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancipated  itself,  is 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  as  the  Aetolians 
were  not  able  to  afford  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Tliracians  during  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Antinchus 
the  Great  restored  the  place,  collected  the  scattered 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  and  attracted  colonists 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  promises.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38, 
40;  Diod..E«:.de  VirLet  Vii.  p.  574.)  This  resto- 
ration, however,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  it  decayed  more 
and  more.  The  last  time  the  place  is  mentioned 
under  its  ancient  name,  is  in  a  passage  of  Ammiauua 
Marcellinua  (xxii.  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
stored it  and  surrounded  it  with  strong  fortifications 
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LYSIMACHIA. 

de  Aed.lv.  10),  nnd  after  that  time  it  is 
spoken  of  only  under  the  name  of  Hexamiliam 
( Uo> .  Symeon,  Logoth.  p.  408).  The  place 
now  occupying  the  place  of  Lysiinachia,  Ecsemil, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Justinian  can  fortress, 
though  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place  are  more  nume- 
rous in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Baular.  f  L.  S.] 


COIN  OK  LYS1MACRIA  IN  Til  HACK. 

LYSIMA'CHIA  (AwripaXl*  :  Eih.  Aveipaxtit: 
Papadhates),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  formerly  called  Hvria 
or  Hydra,  and  subsequently  Lysimaehia,  after  this 
town,  f  Respecting  the  lake,  see  Aistoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
The  town  was  probably  founded  by  Arsinof,  and 
named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus,  since  we 
know  that  she  enlarged  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Conope,  and  called  it  Arsinoe  after  herself.  [Co- 
nopk.]  The  position  of  the  town  is  determined  by 
the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  lay  between  Plenron 
and  Conope,  and  by  that  of  Livy,  who  places  it  on 
the  line  of  march  from  Naupactus  and  Calydon  to 
Stratus.  Its  site,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Papad 
hates,  where  Leake  discovered  some  Hellenic  remains. 
It  wae  deserted  in  Strabo's  time.  (Strab,  p  460  . 
Pol.  v.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  1 1  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  1 53.) 

LYSIMELEU.  [Syracusae.] 

LYSINOE  (Awri**S>)  or  LYSINIA  (Awriria, 
Ptol.  v.  5.  §  5),  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Ascania  Laons,  and  west  of 
Sagalassu*.  (Polyb.  Ext.  deLeg.SZ  ;  Liv.  xxxriii. 
15;    Hierocl.  p.   680,  who  calls  it  Lysenara, 

A ;  "  ii  r, i : i,t  )  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a  small  river  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15),  which  had  its  sources  near  the  town  of 
Lasros,  in  the  west  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.) 

LYSTRA  (Avmpa  y,  or  to),  a  town  of  Lycao- 
nia  or  Isauria.  ahich  U  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  42  : 
Eth.  Lystreni)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  12),  and 
ri'jieatedly  in  the  New  Testament  History.  (Act*, 
xiv.  8,  21 ;  Timoth.  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Hierocl.  p.  675.) 
A  bishop  of  Lystra  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  is 
inclined  to  place  the  town  at  Khntoun  Serai,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Iconium ;  but  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  313),  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  identifies  its  site  with  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
adivjh,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Derbe.  [L.  S.] 

LY TAKNIS,  a  promontory  in  Northern  Europe, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  14>    His  text  makes 

time,  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  country  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rhipaean  range  —  the  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains being  the  UraHan  —  "  extra  eos  "  (i.  c.  the 
Scythians), "  ultrnque  Aquilonis  initia  Hyperboreos 
ali<]ui  posuere,  pluribus  in  Europa  dictos.  Primum 
inde  noscitur  promontorium  Celticae  Lytamis,  flu- 
vius  Carambucis,  ubi  lassata  cum  siderum  vi  Riphae- 
orum  montium  deficiunt  jupa."  In  the  eyes  of  the 
physical  peographer,  the  extremity  of  the  UraUan 
chain  is  either  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla  or  the 
must  northern  portion  of  the  district  on  the  west  of 


MAAGB-AMMUM. 

the  sea  of  Obi, — the  Obi  being  the  Caramon  cm.  In 
the  usual  maps,  however,  the  Dtcina  is  the  Caram- 
bucis,  and  Namn  Noss,  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
the  Lytarmia  Prom.  [R.  Q.  L.] 

LYTTUS.  [Lyctus.] 


M. 


MAACAH,  BETH-MAACAH  v.  ABEL  BETH- 
M  A  AC  A  H  (  M  a  u  x  a ,  Bt0uaax<L,  'A  €l\  oUovMaaxd), 

a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Je- 
rome on  the  road  between  Eleatheropoha  and  Je- 
rusalem, 8  miles  from  the  former,  the  site  of  which 
was  then  marked  by  a  village  named  Mechanntn.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the 
sacred  writers  could  not  have  been  situated  so  far 
south.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Samuel,  xx.  14,  &c, 
as  the  city  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  besieged 
by  Joab.    From  this  passage,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  not  identical  with 
Beth-Maacah,  for  the  copula  is  inserted  between 
the  names  ("unto  Abel  and  nnto  Beth-Maacah ") ; 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  Joab  "  went  through  all  the  tribe* 
of  Israel  *  to  come  there.    Abel  then,  which 
"  the  wise  woman"  called  it,  "  a  city  and  a 
in  Israel "  (ver.  19),  was  so  called  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  Beth-Maacah,  (so  Reland,  Palaestina, 
p.  519):  and  this  must  have  been  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  for  it  is  mentioned  with  Ijon 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Naphtha!  i  (1  Kings,  xv. 
20),  as  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel ;  and  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel  first 
occupied  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kings,  xv.  29.)    Eusebius  mentions  three  places 
named  Abel: — (I)  a  village  three  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia; (2)  a  city  12  miles  eait  of  Gadara;  3.  an- 
other between  Pancas  and  Damascus.  (Onomast. 
*.  v.)    Reland  justly  remarks  (/.  c.)  that  if  any 
one  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  Abel  of  Beth-Maacah 
it  must  be  the  last-named ;  but  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  it  in  Galilee,  to  the  west  or  south 
of  Pancas,  rather  than  to  the  east  or  north,  on  the 
Damascus  road.    This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  with  1  Kings,  xv. 
20  ;  the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the  latter  being 
called  Abel  Maim,  or  i;  Abel  of  the  Waters"  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  or  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.    Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of 

AM,  or  hel-el-Kamkh,  or  Abil  or  1bel-el- flaws, 
both  situated  in  the  Merj  'Agun,  which  last  name 
is  certainly  identical  with  the  ancient  ljon,  with 
which  Abel  Beth-Maacah  is  associated  in  1  Kings, 
xv.  20.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  346,  n.  2. 
347.  n.  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  136,  137,  n.  1.) 

Maacah  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  Syria  or 
in  1  Chron.  six.  6,  7,  but  its  situation  is  not  de- 
fined.   (Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  118.) 

The  existence  of  the  Maacathites  (M«*o0f)  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  between  Bash  an  and 
Mount  Hermon,  contiguous  to  the  Geshuritcs 
(DeuL  iii.  14;  Josh,  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13)  intimates 
that  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Maacah 
was  situated  in  that  quarter.  [G.  W. ] 

^  MAAGR-AMMUM  (Madypaupov,  PtoL  fffi.  4. 
§  10,  viii.  28.  §  5),  a  considerable  town  in  the 
island  of  Taprubane  or  Ceylon,    Ptolemy  calls  it  a 
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It  is  not  now  certain  where  it  stood, 
but  some  hare  identified  it  with  Tamankadawe. 
Some  MSvS.  read  Naagrammum,  but  Maagraminum 
must  be  correct,  as  its  form  &huws  its  Sau*crit  origin. 
Ijiasen  has  supposed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
Wand,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  ifaha- 
yrdma.  C^O 

MAARATH,  a  city  of  Jndah  situated  in  the 
mountains,  mentioned  only  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xt.  59).  ReJand  (Palaest.  s.  v.  p.  879) 
suggests  that  a  lofty  mountain,  Mardes,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
city.  [G.  W.] 

MAARSARES.  [Babyuosua,  p.  362,  a.] 
MA  BOG.  [Hierapous.] 
MACAE  (Mcurcu).  a  people  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  14),  immediately  within  the 
tertian  Gulf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  of  the  Fish-eaters  ('Ixdvotyciyttv  k6\woi). 
They  occupied  apparently  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
Musseldom,  as  Pliny  (vi.  26)  states  that  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  promontory  of  Carman ia  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  the  Macae,  ia  50  miles. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Naritae  (No- 
Pf<reu)  [Epimakanitae].  Mr.  Furster  considers 
the  Macae  of  Ptolemy  is  a  palpable  contraction  of 
the  Nautnachaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
covered 1  in  the  Jowaser  Arabs,  the  most  famous 
pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Geog.  of  Arabia, 
voL  ii.  p.  225.)  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Nauma- 
chaeoruin  promontorinm "  of  Pliny  (vi.  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modern  Cape  JIusseidom,  at 
which  he  places  the  Macae.  (Comp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a  remarkable  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  place :  that  Numenius,  who  bad 
been  appointed  prefect  of  Mesena  by  King  Antiochtw, 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conquered  them 
in  a  cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  the  same 
spot  two  trophies, — one  to  Neptune,  the  other  to 
Jupiter.  [G.  W.] 

MACAE  (Maaw),  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libya,  on  the 
river  Cinyps,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
their  customs  (iv.  175;  comp.  ScyL  p.  46;  Diod.  iii. 
48;  Plin.vi.23,  26;  Si),  iii  275;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  27, 
calls  them  Mcwaix  or  Mda-oi,  2vpr?ro).  Polybius 
mentions  Muccaei  in  the  Carthapinian  urmy.  (PoL 
iii.  33.)  [P.S.] 

MACALLA  (MoVoAAa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttinm,  where,  according  to  Lycophron,  was  the 
sepulchre  of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
paid  divine  honours.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  927.)  The 
author  of  the  treatise  De  JUtrabUUnu,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentions  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  hero  had  deposited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Ratios  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  bad, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotoniats  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  their  own  city.  We  learn  from 
this  author  that  Macalla  was  in  the  territory  of 
Crotona,  about  120  stadia  from  that  city :  but  its 
position  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oenotrian  town :  at  a  later  period  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  ( Pseud.- Arist.  cfe  Mirab.  107;  Stepb. 
B.  s.  v.  ;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  L  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
MACANI'TAE.  [Madretamia.] 
MACARAS.  [Brag  ad  as.] 
MACAHEAE  (Hemapdati  Etk.  MacofMib).  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  22  stadia  j 
from  Megalopolis,  on  theToad  to  Phigaleia,  and  2 
from  the  Alpheiua.   It  was  in  ruins  in  the  | 
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time  of  Pansanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  (Pans,  viii.  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viii.  36, 
§  9  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  c.) 

MACA'RIA  (Mojropla,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  4),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  E.  of  Ceryneia.  (Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACA'RIA  (MoaVo),  that  is,  "  the  blessed 
(island),"  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  several 
inlands,  such  as  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  aud  Rhodes  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name  of  an  island  in  the 
south  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Adule.  [L.  S.] 

MACATU'TAE  (Moaorrowui),  a  people  in  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  bonier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  above  the  Velpi  Montes.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  §  10.)  [p.  S.] 

MACCHURE'BI.  [Maitretakia.] 

MACCOCALIXGAE.  [Caldcoae.] 

MACCU'RAE.  fMAtRETAMIA.] 

MACEDONIA  (n  Mo**©Wa).  the  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
ward of  Thessaly,  and  Mt.  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pindns  is  continued,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Axius.  The  extent  of  country,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enlargements,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  a 
very  small  country,  with  a  peculiar  population. 

I.  Xante,  race,  and  original  teats. 

The  Macedonians  (MoxeooVcs  or  ManrSoVes), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  epio  poetry,  owed  their  name,  as  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymous  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  this  was  Macednus,  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
wlxnn  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ),  or  Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son 
of  Aeolus,  according  to  He^iod  and  Hellanicus  (ap. 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Aelian.  JJ.  A . 
x.  48;  EusUth.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Steph.  B.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  otherwise  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  56),  of  the  original  identity  cf 
the  Doric  and  Macednian  (Macedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  a  genealogical  con- 
nection between  this  semi-barbarous  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  later  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macktak 
(Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  878,  xiv.  5.  xrii.  414,632;  Stat. 
Sil.  iv.  6.  106;  Auson.  de  Clar.  Urb.ii.9;  Gell,x. 
3).  And  their  country  is  called  Macetia  (Mcwrrm, 
Hesych.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  IHon.  P.  L  c). 

In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  mantle  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Illyrians  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327),  but 
the  fact  that  their  language  was  different  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  8)  contradicts  the  supposition  of  their  Uly- 
rian  descent.  It  was  also  deferent  from  Greek,  but 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  commonly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Arcadian  and  Tbessalian  words; 
and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  though  not  found  in  the  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  language.  (Comp. 
MGller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  trans.)  The  ancient* 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them  from  the  true 
Hellenic  family,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers— Illyrians,  Thrncians, 
and  Epirota,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  they 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Thcssalians,  and  other 
lembers  of  the  Grecian  mime. 
These  tribes,  which  differed  as  much  in  ancient 
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times  as  they  do  now,  accordingly  as  they  dwelt  in 
mountain  or  plain,  or  in  soil  or  climate  more  or  less 
kindly,  though  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 
having  substantive  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
one  common  nationality.  Finally,  the  various  sec- 
tion*, such  as  the  Elymiotae,  Orestae,  Lyncestae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
their  original  centre  at  Aegae  or  Edessa.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  xxv.) 

Macedonia  in  its  proper  sense,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  tonch  upon  the  sea,  and  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, —  Upper  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  N.  as  far  as  Pindus,  and  Lower  Mace- 
donia about  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Axius,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Axius,  but  only  to  Pella.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themselves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thncydides  (ii.  99)  in  his  episode  on 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  against  Macedonia. 
There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  harmonising  his 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viii.  138),  as  to 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out,  it  wonld  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneius  and  Haliaomon,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians ;  N.  of  the  Pierians,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  to  that  of  the  Axius, 
dwelt  the  Bottiaeai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  went  to  Chalcidice.  Next 
followed  the  Paeonians,  who  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  from  its  source  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  mouth,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Mygdonia,  the  lower  country 
E.  of  the  Axius,  about  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  Macedonians,  in- 
habited by  Thracian  Edonians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance,  Lower 
Macedonia  has  been  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  called  themselves  Heraclcids, 
and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Temcnidae  of  Argos. 
Respecting  this  family,there  were  two  legends ;  accord- 
ing to  the  one, the  kings  were  descended  from  Caranus, 
and  according  to  the  other  from  Perdiccas:  the  latter 
tale  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137— 139), 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopompus.  (Dexippus  op.  SyoctU.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520—500 
b.  c.)i  And  his  son  Alexander  (altout  480  n.  c.)* 
Herodotus  {L  c.  \  comp.  Thnc.  ii.  100)  gives  a  list  of 
five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdiccas 
and  Alexander  —  Perdiccas,  Argaeus,  Philippus, 
Ae'ropas,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander,  the  con-' 
temporary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ally,  of  Xerxes. 
During  the  reign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Peisistratidae,  and  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  (Herod. 
L  59,  v.  94,  vii.  136.) 

Many  barbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
rians,  must  havo  fallen  into  disuse  at  a  very  early 
period.   Even  the  usage  of  the  ancient ' 
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that  every  person  who  had  not  killed  an  enemy, 
should  wear  some  disgraceful  badge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (/VZ.  vii.  2.  §  6.) 
Yet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  he 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  boar  without 
the  nets.  (Hegesander,  ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  18.)  On 
I  tbo  other  hand,  a  military  disposition,  personal 
valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedou 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  high- 
lands, as  is  shown  by  the  tetradrachms  of  Alex- 
ander I.  In  smaller  numbers  they  attacked  the 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces,  reiving  on 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  on  their  defensive 
armour.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Teleutias  the  Spartan 
also  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xen.  UelL  v.  2. 
§  41,  v.  3.  §  1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquests  of 
Asia,  the  custom  remained  that  the  king  could  not 
condemn  any  person  without  having  first  taken  the 
voice  of  the  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyh.  v.  27 ; 
Q.  Curt.  vi.  8.  §  25,  vi.  9.  §  34.) 


II. 


in  the  historic  period  tilt  the 
of  Alexander, 


This  kingdom  had  acquired  considerable  power 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  civilisation  must  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhelleoe 
orrcred  himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  12),  and  honoured  the 
poetry  of  Pindar  (Solin.  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  s<ai  Perdiccas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
Strymon.  Perdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athens 
became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  in- 
trigaes  that  all  the  difficulties  of  Athens  on  the 
Thracian  coast  arose.  The  faithless  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arcbelaus,  who  first  established 
fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  (Thuc.  ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a  navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  had  tragedies 
of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under  the  direction 
of  that  poet  (AeL  V.U.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4),  while  his 
palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxi*  (Ael. 
V.  n.  xiv.  17).  In  D.  c,  399,  Arcbelaus  perished 
by  a  violent  death  (Died.  xiv.  37;  Arist.  PoL  v.  8. 
10—13;  Plat.  Alcibiad.  ii.  p.  141,  D.).  A  list  of 
kings  follows  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  names. 
Orestes,  son  of  Arcbelaus,  a  child,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  fur  two 
years;  he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one 
year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so 
declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as- 
sassinations of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede 
to  Olynthus  all  the  country  about  the  Thermaic 
gulf.  (Died.  xiv.  92,  xv.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  "  tagus** 
of  Tbessaly,  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  that 
prince  (Diod.  xv.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a  short  reign  of  two 
years,  n.  c  368,  Alexander  perished  by  assassination, 
the  fate  that  so  frequently  befell  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  was  left 
with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth;  Ptokmaeus  of 
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Alorua,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Alexander,  was 
recjent,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  widowed 
queen,  and  thone  of  ber  children,  against  Pausanias, 
a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvi.  2 ;  Aeschin.  Fait.  LtgaL  pp.  249, 
230;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Iphicratea  declared  in  favour 
of  Kurjilice,  who  would  have  been  forced  to  yield 
tho  country  to  Pausanias,  and  acted  so  vigorously 
against  him  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia  and 
secure  the  sc«ptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas.  (Com. 
Nep.  Iphicrat.  3.)  When  Philip  succeeded  his 
brother  Perdiccas,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Illyrians, 
u.  c.  360 — 359,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Grecian  liberties.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign, 
though  only  24  years  old,  be  laid  the  foundations  of  I 
the  future  greatness  of  a  state  which  was  then  almost 
annihilated.  His  history,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  kings,  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  At  his  death  Macedonia  had  already 
become  a  compact  empire;  its  boundaries  bad  been 
extended  into  Thrace  as  far  a*  Perinthus;  and  the 
Greek  coast  and  towns  belonged  to  it,  while  Mace- 
donian ascendancy  was  established  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the 
Ambracisui,  Messenian,  and  Saronic  gulfs.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  became  a  world-dominion.  Ma- 
cedonian settlements  were  planted  almost  every- 
where, and  Grecian  manners  diffused  over  tbe  im- 
mense region  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Amnion 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  from  Alexandria  on  tbe 
western  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the 
on  tbe 


III.  Ijatrr  ffittory  tiU  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  a  new  Macedonian 
kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  Antipater ;  after 
the  murder  of  tbe  king  Philippua  III.  (Arrbidaeus) 
sad  Eurydice  by  the  qneen  Oiympias,  Cassander  the 
son  of  Antipater,  after  having  murdered  the  king 
Alexander  Aegus,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedon  ;  at  his  death  bis  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip, Antipater,  and  Alexander,  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  but  tbeir  reigns  were  of  short  duration. 
Philip  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
pat  to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Antipater, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Lysimachus,  was  mur- 
dered by  that  prince.  When  tbe  line  of  Cassander 
became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Macedon  was  the  prize 
for  which  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  struggled,  Ly- 
simachus and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Thrace  and  Epeirus, 
with  Demetrius,  who  still  retained  Athene  and 
Tbessaly,  in  turns,  dispossessed  each  other  of  this 
disputed  throne.  Demetrius,  however,  at  last  over- 
came tbe  other  competitors  ;  and  at  his  death  trans- 
mitted the  kingdom  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Antigonidae,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
finally  established  their  power.  Tho  three  great 
irruptions  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  N.  parts,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
Upper  Macedonia,  fell  within  this  period.  Antigonus 
Gonataa  recovered  the  throne  of  desolated  Macedonia; 
and  now  secured  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls, 
and  from  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against 
Greece,  when  tbe  formation  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
more  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
iifw  relations.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  bad  recourse  to  various  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  counterpoising  the  Achaeana.  He  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Demetrius  II.,  who  waged  war  upon  the  Aetolians,' 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Achaeana ;  and  tried 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  latter,  by  favouring 
the  tyrants  of  particular  cities.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  priuce  is  little  more  than  a  gap  in 
history.  Demetrius'  son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brother's  son,  Antigonus  II.  surnamed  Doson, 
was  laised  to  the  throne.  This  king  was  occupied 
most  cf  his  time  by  tbe  events  in  Greece,  when  a 
very  remarkable  revolution  in  Sparta,  raised  tip  a 
formidable  enemy  against  the  Achaean* :  and  so 
completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs,  that 
the  Macedonians  from  having  been  opponents  be- 
came allies  of  the  Achaeana.  Pliilippns  V.,  a  young, 
warlike,  and  popular  prince,  was  the  first  to  come 
into  collision  with  Rome, — the  war  with  the  im- 
perial city  (b.c  200 — 197).  suddenly  hurled  tbe 
Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  Roman  dominion  in  tbe  East, 
worked  a  change  in  almost  all  the  political  relations 
there,  T.  Quinctins  Flatmnius,  by  offering  the  magic 
apcll  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  allies,  and  the 
battle  of  CynoBcephabe  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  tbe  Isthmian  games;  but  loud  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measure  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  b.  c.  168,  tbe  fate  of 
Macedon  wu  decided  on  the  field  of  Pydna  by  her 
last  king  Perseus. 

According  to  tbe  system  then  pursued  at  Rome, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was  not  im- 
mediately converted  into  a  province,  but,  by  tho 
famous  edicts  of  Amphipolis  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  year  after  the  conquest, 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree 
(Liv.  xlr.  29),  tbe  Macedonians  were  called  free, — 
each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  magistrates  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  the  Romans  were  to  receive  half  the 
amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  which  was  probably 
the  principal  business  of  the  councils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  but  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  allowed  to  defend 
themselves  by  arms,  so  tliat  the  military  power  was 
entirely  Roman.  In  order  to  break  up  more  effec- 
tually the  national  union,  no  jv:>i>n  was  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings 
but  within  his  own  region.  They  were  permitted 
to  smelt  copper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received ;  but  the  Romans 
reserved  to  themselves  tbe  right  of  working  tbe 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  felling  naval  timber, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  salt,  which,  as  the 
Third  Region  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  selling 
it  to  the  Dardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  profits 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  No  wonder, 
that  after  such  a  division,  which  tore  tbe  race  in 
pieces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  laceration  and  disjointing  of  an  animal. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.) 

This  division  into  four  districts  did  not  last  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  but  many  tetrad  rachms  of  the 
first  division  of  the  tetrarchy  coined  at  its  capita], 
Amphipolis,  are  still  extant.  n.c  149  Andriscus, 
calling  himself  Philip  son  of  Perseus,  reconquered 
all  Macedonia  (Liv.  Epit.  xlix),  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Cacciiins  Me- 
tritis; after  which  the  Macedonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porphyr.  ap.  Ftueb.  Chron.  p.  178),  and 
the  country  was  probably  governed  by  a  "  praetor 
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r  like  Achaia,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  which 
occurred  two  years  afterwards,  B.C.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  the 
troublesome  duty  of  defending  Macedonia,  against  the 
people  of  Illyricom  and  Thrace ;  daring  that  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Fella,  Stobi,  and 
Dium. 

At  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  840). 
Tiberius,  united  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Mocsia,  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsular 
administration  (Tac.  Ann.  176 — 80,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  timo  of  Claudius  (Suet  Claud.  25 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  a;ain  under 
a  u  propraetor,"  with  the  title  44  proconsul"  (Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.  3851  (Caracalla), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  "  legato"  (Orelli, 
n.  3658)  and  "  quaestores"  (Orelli,  nn.  822, 3144). 
Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  seat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  capital 
of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia. 
Under  Constantine,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  pracfecture  of  Illyricum,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Achaea,  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Tbessaly,  Old  Epirus,  and  New  Epirus  (Marquardt, 
in  Mucker,  Rom.  A  Uerthum,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  115 — 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  northern  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  provinces  were  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  uncultivated  plains  were  traversed 
by  armed  bands  of  Sdavonians,  who  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified  places  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
driven  into  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  resistance ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
terminate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  (Comp.  Schs- 
farik,  Siav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—164.)  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empire  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus  a  colony  of  Persians  was  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  (  Vardar)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  829 — 842,  and  it  long 
continued  to  furnish  recruits  for  a  cohort  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
a.d.  1065  a  colony  of  Uzes  was  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  chiefs  rose  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and 
filled  high  official  situations  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
liu.  ad  calc.  Cedretd,  p.  868;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273; 
Ann.  Comn.  p.  195).  Anna  Comnena  (pp.  109, 315) 
mentions  colonies  of  Turks  established  near  Acbrida 
before  the  reign  of  her  father  (a.  D.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were 
descended  from  Turkish  tribes.  (Finiay,  Mediaeval 
Greece,  p.  31.) 

» 

IV  Physical  and  Comparative  Gfooravhv. 

The  large  space  of  country,  which  lies  to  the  X. 
of  the  Cambonian  chain,  is  in  great  part  mountainous, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Scardus.  It 
also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cultivation;  the  northernmost  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius,  now  the 
plain  of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandele :  the  second  is  that 
of  Bifolia,  coinciding  to  a  great  extent,  with  that  of 
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ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigon  flows  towards 
the  Axius;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Grevewi  and  Anaseltisa,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacinon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
These  plains,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fertile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single 
river,  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  Haliacmou 
respectively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  E.  of  Pindua 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian 
plains  and  valleys  on  the  W.  aide  (comp.  Grote,  Hut, 
of  Greece,  exxv.). 

Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Eumfja, 
Eokdaka,  Okkstis  and  Lynckstk;  of  these  sub- 
divisions, Elimeia  comprehended  the  modern  districts 
of  Grevend,  Verija,  and  Tjertrmbd ;  Eordaea  those 
of  Budjd,  SarighiuL,  and  'Ottrovo;  Orestis  those  of 
Grdtnitta,  A  naielitza,  and  Kastoria  ,*  and  Lyncestis 
FUurina,  and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  the 
country  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  Pakokia,  a  part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axius)  was  a  separate 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Caasander  (Diod. 
xx.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
NE.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia;  the  latter 
containing  the  maritime  and  central  provinces,  which 
were  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely, 
Pieria,  Bottiaeis,  Emathia  and  Mtodoxia. 

Pieria,  or  the  district  of  Kaierina,  forms  the  slr«pe 
of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Olympus  is  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneius  (Salamavria).  The  real 
Emathia  is  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Bottiaeis.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  plains 
around  SalordM,  together  with  the  valleys  of  Klisali 
and  Besikia,  extending  westward  to  the  Axius,  and 
including  the  lake  Balbe  to  the  E.  The  name 
Chalcumck  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
peninsula  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  ridge  of  Mu 
KhortidtsL 

An  account  of  these  subdivisions  will  be  found 
under  their  different  beads,  with  a  list  of  tho  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  great  military 
road  —  the  Via  Egxatia;  this  route  has  been 
already  described  [Vol.  II.  p.  36]  as  far  as  Hera- 
cleia  Lyncestis,  the  first  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum:  pursuing  it  from  that  point,  the  following 
are  the  stations  up  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  entead 
Thrace,  properly  so  called:  — 

Heracleia. 

Celiac  -  -  'Ottrovo. 

Edessa         -  -  Vodkend. 

Pclla  -  -  AldUin. 

Mutatio  Gepbyra       -  Bridge  of  the  Vardh^iri. 

Thessalonica  -  -  Saloniki. 

Mclissurgis     -  -  Melueurgus. 

Apollonia       -  -  Pollina. 

Amphipolis    -  .  Neokhoirio. 

From  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roads  branched  off  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S.  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  former  into 
Paeonia,  Durdania,  Mocsia,  and   as  far  as  tho 
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The  Peotinger  Table  furnishes  the  following  route 
from  Pella  to  Lariasa  in  Tuessaly :  — 

Itbk 

Beruea  -  -  Verria. 

Ascordus       -  „ 

Arulos  -  „ 

Bada  " 

Anamo  -  - 

Hatera  -  -  Katerina, 

Bium  ( Dium)  -  -  Malathria, 

Sabatium       -  „ 

Stenas  (Tempe)         -  Lykistomo. 

Olympum      -  „ 
Two  raids  led  to  Stobi  in  Paeonia,  the  one  from 
Heraclria  Lyncestis,  the  other  from  Tbessalonica. 
According  to  the  Table,  the  stations  of  the  former 
tit — 

Heracleia. 

Ceramic. 

Earisto  (Andaristns). 

Mi 
Of  the  latter — 

1  h-  -silvtiica. 

Gallicum       -  -  GaUiko. 

Tauriana        -  -  Uotraru 
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Stooas  (Stena)  -  Demirkapi. 

Antigonia      -  „ 

Stobi  -  „ 

From  Stobi  again  two  roads  struck  off  to  the  NW. 
tad  KE.  to  Scopi  (Skopia),  at  the  "  deoouchd"  from 
the  Ulyrian  mountains  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
ud  the  Upper  Alius,  and  to  Scrdica:  — 

Stobi 

Tnurapara. 

Astibon         -  -  Istib. 

Pautalia        -  -  G hint tendil. 

Aelea  -  „ 

Scrdica  -  -  Sofia. 

(Cooainery,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine,  2  vols.  Paris, 
1831 ;  Leake,  Travels  m  North  Greece,  4  vols.  Lon- 
don. 1835;  Ami  Boue*,  La  Turquie  d Europe,  4  vols. 
Puis,  1840;  Griesbach,  Jieise  durch  Rumelien  und 
A'ocA  Bnua,  2  Tola.  Gottingen,  1841 ;  Jos.  Miiller, 
Albanian  Rumelien,  und  die  Osterreichisch-Mon- 
tntjritcke  Grrnze,  Prag.  1844;  Kiepert,  General- 
Karie  drr  Europaischen  Turkei,  4  parts,  Berlin, 
1853;  Xiebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog. 
t°l  i- pp.  275,  297;  Hahn  Albanesische  Sludien, 
J«na  1854.) 

Though  the  Macedonians  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  semi-barbarous  people,  the  execution  of 
their  coins  would  not  lead  to  that  inference,  as  they 
ve  fine  and  striking  pieces,  boldly  executed  in  high, 
darp,  relief.  The  coin  of  Alexander  I.  of  Maccdon, 
a.  c.  500,  is  the  first  known  monarchic  coin  in  the 
*wW  that  can  be  identified  with  a  written  name, 
*od  to  which,  consequently,  a  positive  date  can  be 
•■igaed.  It  has  for  "  type  "  a  Macedonian  warrior 
It&ling  a  horse;  he  bears  two  lances,  and  wears  the 
Macedonian  bat.  The  coins  of  the  princes  who  fol- 
*w*d  him  exhibit  the  steps  towards  perfection  veiy 
frapbically. 

With  Philip  II.  a  new  era  in  the  Macedonian 
•wgt  commences.  At  this  period  the  coins  had 
tocoine  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  had  a  "  reverse" 
"jual  in  execution  to  the  "  obverse."  During  his 
Riga  the  guld  mines  at  Mt.  Pangaeus  were  worked. 

med  a  large  gold  coinage,  the  pieces  of  which 
Tent  by  his  name,  and  were  put  forth  in  such  abun- 
dance .n  to  circulate  throughout  all  Greece.  The 


series  of  coins,  from  Philip  II.  to  the  extinction  of 
the  monarchy,  exhibit  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
monetary  art.  (Comp.  H.N.  Humphreys  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  London,  1850,  pp.  58 — 65.) 
During  the  tetrarchy  there  are  numerous  existing 
coins,  evidently  struck  at  Amphipolia,  bearing  the 
bead  of  the  local  deity  Artemis  Tauro polos,  with  an 
u  obverse "  representing  the  common  Macedonian 
u  type,"  the  club  of  Hercules  within  a  garland  of 
oak.  and  the  legend  Maxttoruev  wpwrnt.  (Comp. 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIX  OF  MACEDONIA. 

MACELLAorMAGELLA(M<£x«AAo:  Macellaro), 
•  town  in  the  N  W.  of  Sicily,  which  is  noticed  by 
Polybius  (i.  24)  as  being  taken  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul*, C.  Duillius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  as  tbey  returned 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Segesta,  in  B.C.  260.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  circumstance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  obscure  town  men- 
tioned, in  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  rostral 
column  which  records  the  exploits  of  C.  Duillius. 
(Orel).  Inter.  549.)  It  would  seem  from  Diodorus, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  war,  the 
Romans  had  besieged  Macella  without  success, 
which  may  account  for  the  importance  thus  attached 
to  it.  (Diod.  xxiii.  4.  p.  502.)  The  passage  of 
Polybius  in  reality  affords  no  proof  of  the  position  of 
Macella,  though  it  has  been  generally  received  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Segesta  and  Panormus.  But  as  we  find  a  town 
still  called  Macellaro,  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill 
about  1 5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  occupy  the  site  of  Macella.  The  only 
other  mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  (n.c.  21 IX  among  the  towns  which  re- 
volted to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  departure  of 
Marrellua  from  Sicily.  (Liv.  xxvi  21.)  As  its 
name  is  here  associated  with  those  of  Hybla  and 
Murpantia,  towns  situated  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  island,  Cluverius  supposes  that  this  must  be  a 
distinct  town  from  the  Macella  of  Polybius;  but 
there  is  clearly  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption. The  name  is  written  in  the  old  editions 
of  I. ivy,  Mapella;  ami  we  find  the  Magellini  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Polybius,  writes  the  name  MdtcAAa.  (Ptol.  UL 
4.  §  14.)  The  orthography  is  therefore  dubious,  as 
the  authority  of  so  ancient  an  inscription  as  that  of 
Duillius  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case.  The  coins  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Macella  are  of  very  dubious 
authenticity.  fE.  H.  B.] 

MACEPHRACTA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  2),  a  small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammian  us  Marcel- 
linus.  It  was  situated  apparently  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  W.  of  Sittace,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  Royal  Canal,  or  Naltr-malka,  joined  the  Eu- 
phrates. [V.] 

MACESTUS  or  MECESTUS  (Md*e<xToi  or  M#- 
k(ctos),  a  tributary  of  the  river  Rhyndacus:  it  took 
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its  origin  in  a  lake  near  Ancyra,  and,  after  flowing  for 


in  a  western  direction,  it  turned 
imrthward.  and  joined  the  Hhyndacus  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Miletopolis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  Pliu. 
v.  40.)  It  seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one 
called  by  Polybius  Megistu*  (v.  77),  though  the 
Scholiast  on  A|*)llooius  Rbodina  (L  1162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Rbyndacus  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  now  bean  the 
name  Sunt  or  Stumgherli,  while  the  upper  part  is 
called  Shnuul-Sit.  (Hamilton's  Researchet,  rol.  iL 
pp.  105.  111.)  [L-S.] 

MA'CETA  (MdWa,  Neareh.  Peripl.  p.  22  : 
C.  Mvutldom),  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  gulf,  opposite  the  promontory 
Harmo  zon  in  Carmania,  (Strab.  xv.  p.  726,  xvi.  p. 
765.)  It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Macao,  and  is, 
therefore,  called  by  Strabo  (xtL  p.  765)  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Macae,  without  giving  it  any  special 
name.  It  formed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asabi,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  7.  §  12),  to  "Aeafiir  htpor. 

MA'CETAE,  MACETIA.  [Macedonia.] 
MAC11AEKUS  (Maxoi^o^f :  Eth.  Max«f/"»*. 
Joseph  ),  a  strong  fortress  of  Peraea,  first  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
Hyrcanus  L,  by  whom  it  was  originally  builL  (AnL 
xiii.  16.  §  3;  Bell  JmL  vii.  6.  §  2.)    It  was  de- 
livered by  his  widow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabinius  (AnL  xiv.  5.  §  2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762).  On 
his  escape  from  Rome  Aristobulus  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  but  it  was  taken  after  two  days'  siege 
(vi.  1).    It  is  however  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  St  John  the  Baptist  It 
was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (»por  tots 
'ApaSiott  6p*vi¥)  (5.  §  2),  and  on  the  confines  of 
Herod's  jurisdiction  and  that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-law,  but  at  this  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  tho  latter 
(xviii.  6.  §  1.),  being  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peraca,  as  Pella  was  the  northern.  (B.  J.  Hi.  3.  §  3, 
iv.  7.  §  5.)  When  Herod's  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  first  suspected  her  husband's  guilty  passion 
for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  she  dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Machaerus,  whence  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
Petri,  her  fathers  capital.    The  fact  of  Machaerus 
being  then  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aretas  pre- 
sents an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Josephus's  statement  that  it  was  the  place  of  St 
John  the  Baptist's  martyrdom  :  for  suffering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a  martyr  for  the  conjugal  rights 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Herod  could  have  had  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress,  (xviii.  6.  §§  1,  2.)  It  held 
out  against  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  of  its  siege  and  reduction  by  tho 
lieutenant  Lucilius  Bassus  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  fortress, 
which  Pliny  (v.  15)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.    Josephus's  account 
is  as  follows.    It  was  situated  on  a  very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  trenched  about  on  all 
sides  with  valleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  as  to  defy 
embankments.    Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  stadia, 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.    On  the  north  and  south 
the  valleys  were  not  go  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
render  tho  fortress  unassailable,  and  tho  eastern 
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valley  had  a  depth  of  100  cubits.  It  had  been  se- 
ltvtod  by  Herod,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 

and  he  bad  enclosed  a  large  space  within  its  wails, 
which  was  strengthened  with  towers.    This  formed 
the  city:  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a  wall  of  its  own  :  Banked 
with  corner  towers  of  160  cubits  in  height    In  the 
middle  of  this  was  a  stately  palace,  laid  out  in  large  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
reservoirs  for  preserving  the  rain  water.    A  shrub  of 
rue,  of  portentous  size,  grew  in  the  palace  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  any  fig-tree.    A  large  store 
of  missiles  and  military  engines  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garrison  to  endure  a  protracted 
siege.    Bassus  proposed  to  assail  it  on  the  east  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  the 
garrison,  having  left  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  fate,  betook  themselves  to  the  acropolis,  from 
which  they  made  a  succession  of  spirited  sallies 
against  the  besiegers.   In  one  of  these  a  youth 
named  Eleazar,  of  influential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  his  lite  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  in  safety. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  thus 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape :  but 
1700  males  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  captivity.    (B.  J.  vii.  6.)  Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modern  times ;  but  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  South 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (vii,  16;  Beland,  t.  v.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  copious  hot 
springs  of  bitter  and  sweet  water,  of  the  sulphur 
and  alum  mines  in  the  valley  of  Baaras,  which  be 
places  on  the  north  of  the  city  of  Machaerus,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  ruined  sites,  noticed  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicinity  cf  Callirrhoe,  where  these  phae- 
nomens  are  still  found;  but  not  the  peculiarly 
noxious  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a  specific  against 
daemoniacal  possession.    [Calurrhok.]  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  Trawls,  pp.  464,  465.)   [G.  \V.] 

MACHAETE'Gl  (Maxamryoi;  some  MSS.  read 
Maxa7«Kol,  Ptol.  iv.  14.  §  1 1 ),  a  people  of  "  Scy thia 
intra  Imaum,"  near  the  Iastak.         [E.  B.  J.] 

MACHELO'NES  (MaxsAwei,  Arrian,  Ptripl. 
p.  11;  Amm.  p.  15),  a  subdivision  of  the  Colchian 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Phasis.  Anchialus, 
prince  of  this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Heniochi, 
submitted  to  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  19 :  Ritter, 
Erdhmde.  vol.  x.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MA'CHLYES  (MdxAutr,  Herod,  iv.  179;  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §  26.  vulg.  Mdxpim),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzacena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tritonis  from  the  Loto- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  upon  the  lotus.  (Com p. 
Phn.vii.2.)  [P.  SO 

MACHU'RES.  [Mauretaxia.] 
MACHU'SIL  [Mauritania.] 
MA'CHYNI    (Mdxww),  a  people  of  Africa 
Propria,  whom  Ptolemy  places  S.  of  the  Liby- 
phoeuicians,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and  tho 
MACTiLTEa.    (Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  22,  26.)  [P.S.] 


MACINA  (Mo*u^),  a  district  of 
tioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  another  by  the  marshes  of  the  Chal- 
daeana,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  a  third  by  the  Persian  Gulf.    Its  climate 
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was  heavy  tod  foggy,  showery  and  hot,  but  pro- 
ducing excellent  fruit.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  vine 
was  peculiar.  They  were  planted  in  the  marshes, 
the  soil  necessary  for  their  sustenance  being  placed 
in  wirier  baskets.  They  would  sometimes  drift 
from  their  moorings,  and  were  thrust  back  to  their 
places  with  poles.  [G.  W.] 

MACISTUS  or  MACISTUM  (Md*«rroj,  to 
yiaxurrar :  Eth,  Moxkttwj),  a  town  of  Triphylia, 
in  Elia,  said  to  have  been  also  called  Platan  i  art  s. 
(nkararurrois,  Strab.  viii.  p.  045.)  It  was  origi- 
tally  inhabited  by  the  Paroreatae  and  Caucones, 
wbo  were  driven  out  by  the  Minyae.  (Strab.  L  c.  ; 
Herod,  iv.  148.)  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the 
Elrians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependcot  town- 
ships whose  history  is  given  under  Lrprkcm.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  (viii. 
p.  349).  Macistus  was  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill 
in  the  north  of  Triphylia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  the  district,  as 
Lepreum  was  in  the  south.  That  Macistus  was  in 
the  north  of  Triphylia  appears  from  several  circum- 
stances. Strabo  describes  its  territory,  the  Macistia, 
a*  bordering  upon  Pisatia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Agis,  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  EUs,  in  b.  c. 
400,  when  be  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Aulon 
of  Messenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreaiae,  next 
by  the  Macistii,  and  then  by  the  Epitalii  on  the 
Alpheias.  (Xen.  UtU.  iiL  2.  §  25.)  Stephanus 
places  Hacistus  to  the  westward  of  the  Lepreatis 
(Steph.  B.  $.  v.);  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  upon  the  Lepreatis  in  that  direc- 
tion. Macistus  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samicum  upon  the  coast,  as  it  had 
toe  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Poseidon  at  this  place.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
se  circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Hacistus  was  situated  upon  the  height*  of 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Pausanias  and  Polybius 
mention  only  Samicum,  and  Xenophon  only  Macistus. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Macistians 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of  the 
Simian  Poseidon,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  npon 
the  decay  of  Samoa  upon  the  coast,  the  Minyans 
built  Macistus  upon  the  heights  above;  but  that  the 
indent  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  revived  in 
the  form  of  Samicum.    The  Macistians  had  a  temple 

(Strab.  viii.  p.  348.) 

(Leake,  Alorea,  vol.  ii.  p.  206;  Peloponnesiaea, 
p.  217;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  4c.,  p.  135;  Curtius, 
I'eloponnesas,  voL  ii.  p.  83.) 

MACNA  (Mdxra),  an  inland  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.),  who  places  it 
in  lat.  67°,  long.  28°  45',  near  the  AeJanitic  gulf 
rf  tb*  Red  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Ababa.    [G.  \V\] 

MACORABA  (Mcuropdffa),  an  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  lat.  73°  2C, 
long.  22°,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  ancient 
classical  representative  of  the  modern  Mekka  or 
Mreca,  which  Mr.  Footer  holds  to  be  an  idiomatic 
abbreviation  of  Machoraba,  identical  with  the  Arabic 
"  Mecbarab,"  "  the  warlike  city,"  or  "  the  city  of 
the  Barb."  (Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  265, 266.) 
A  very  high  antiquity  is  claimed  for  this  city  in 
the  native  traditions,  but  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
Deuces  of  it  in  the  ancient  geographers  must  be 
allowed  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
territory  of  Mekha  was,  according  to  universal 


Arabian  history  or  tradition,  the  central  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorham  and  the  Jorbamites,  descendanta 
of  the  Joktanite  patriarch  Sherah,  the  Jerah  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  26),  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Mekka,  the  guardians  of  the 
Kiiaba.  and  the  superintendents'  of  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  from  whence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Mihabi.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
Lshmaelite  Arabs  of  the  family  of  Kedar,  whose 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Hedjaz ;  and  one  tribe  of  whom 
was  named  Koreish  {coliegit  tmdiqve),  u  quod  circa 
Meccam,  congrtgati  degerent."  (Can us  an.  Golium, 
m  toe.,  cited  by  Forstcr,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  248,  n.)  This  tribe,  however,  from  which  Mo- 
hammed sprung,  had  been  for  centuries  the  guardians 
of  the  Kaabn,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance :  for  if  the  very  plausible  etymology  and 
import  of  the  classical  name,  as  above  given,  bo 
correct,  and  Beni-Harb  was,  as  Mr.  Forstcr  has 
elaborately  proved,  a  synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kedar, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  capital  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy's  list,  nor  can  any  traces  of  a 
more  ancient  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  tho  ancient  city,  further  than  the  bare  mention 
of  it*  name  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

"  Mekka,  sometimes  also  called  Bekka,  which 
words  are  synonymous,  and  signify  a  place  of  great 
concourse,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  world.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Mesa 
of  Scripture  {Gen.  x.  30),  a  name  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
Ishmaels  sons"  {Gen.  xxv.  15).  (Sale's  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  i.  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Burckhardt:— ,4The  town  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  from  north  to  south ;  but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  paces, 
the  chief  part  of  the  city  being  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  broad.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  about  1 500  paces  in  length  ;  ....  but  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Mekka"  (Le.  including  the  suburbs) 
"  amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  enclosing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  had  named  Wady  Mekka  or  Bekka)  are  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely  barren  and 

destitute  of  trees  Most  of  the  town  is  situated 

in  the  valley  itself;  but  there  are  also  parts  built 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  principally  of  the 
eastern  chain,  where  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Koreysh  and  the  ancient  town  appear  to  havo 
been  placed."  It  is  described  as  a  handsome  town ; 
with  streets  broader,  and  stone  bouses  more  lofty, 
than  in  other  Eastern  cities:  but  since  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  "  numerous  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itself 
exhibits  in  every  street  houses  rapidly  decaying." 
Its  population  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
of  Burck  bank's  inquiries  gave  "  between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inhabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinian*  and  black  slaves:  its  habitations 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number." 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  a  considerable  increase 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  for  "  in  the  time  of 
!  Sultan  Selyin  I.  (in  a.  ii.  923,  1  e.  A.  v.  1517)  a 
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census  was  taken,  and  the  number  found  to  be 
1 2,000  men,  women,  and  children."  In  earlier  times 
the  population  was  much  more  considerable  ;  for 
"when  A  boa  Dhaker  sacked  Mekka  in  a.h.  314 
(a.  d.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by 
liis  ferocious  soldiers."  Ali  Beys  estimate  in  a.d.  1 80  7 
is  much  lower  than  Burdchardts  in  A.  i>.  1814. 
Yet  the  former  sajs  "  that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sensibly.  This  city,  which  is  known  to 
have  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  not  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16,000  to  18,000;" 
and  conjectures  that  "  it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  size  it 
now  is."  The  celebrated  Kasha  demands  a  cursory 
notice.  It  U  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  court, 
which  forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a  double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  El-Haram,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  built 
in  a  narrow  valley,  having  a  considerable  slope  from 
north  to  south.  In  order  to  form  a  level  area  for 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dently been  hollowed  out,  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Beit-UUak,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  existing, 
is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  unequal.  Its  dimensions  aro  38  feet  by 
29,  and  its  height  34  feet  4  inches ;  built  of  square- 
hewn  but  unpolished  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  built  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  NE. 
and  SE.  sides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Moslems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  called  "  the 
heavenly  stone."  Ali  Bey  says  that  "it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circumference  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  crystals, 
and  varied  with  red  feldspath  upon  a  dark  black 
ground  like  coal."  The  famous  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mo&k,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  fed  by  a  copious  spring  ;  but  its  water,  says 
Burckhardt,  "  however  holy,  is  heavy  to  the  taste, 
and  impedes  digestion."  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  it  is  wholesome,  though  warmer  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  town  is  further 
supplied  with  rain-water  preserved  in  cisterns:  but 
the  best  water  in  Mekka  is  brought  by  a  conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Aratat,  six  or  seven  hours 
dbtant."  (Ali  Bey,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74—1 14 ; 
Burckhardt,  TravtU  in  Arabia,  pp.  94,  &c.)  [G.W.] 
MACBA  (o  Maxftnt,  Strab.;  Ptolemy  has  the 
corru  pt  form  McurpaAAa:  Magra),  a  considerable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Boman  dominion  the  established  limit  be- 
tween Liguria  and  Etruria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Flor. 
ii.  3.  §  4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  14) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  loog  struggle  with  that  people  that 
the  Romans  were  able  to  carry  their  anna  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Macra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  41.) 
The  Macra  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  navigation  (Locan,  ii.  426).  The 
ruins  of  Luna  are  situated  on  the  Uft  bank  of  the 
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Magra,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele- 
brated Port  of  Luna  (the  Gulf  of  Spesia)  is  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  range  of  hills  [Luwa].  About  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Magra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Vara,  also  a  formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactbs  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  3>  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACBA  COME,  a  place  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxii.  13)  along  with  Sperchi&e.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  perhaps  a  town  of  the  Aenianea. 

MACBIS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.  [Hklkna.] 

MACBO'BII  (Herod,  iii.  17—25 ;  PUn.  vi.  SO. 
s.  35,  vii.  1.  a.  2  ;  Solin.  30.  §  9  ;  Mela,  iii.  9.  §  1), 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  enume- 
rated among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  uosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a  strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  civilised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a  rumour  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territory  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses,  who  Ind  a  great  army 
against  them :  but  in  his  haste  be  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  water,  and  the  city  was 
distant  many  days'  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
bian land  and  Egypt  lay  sandy  wastes,  and  the  Per- 
sians perished  through  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses alone  and  a  small  residue  of  his  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  most 
important  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  farthest  south  (*wl  tj>  win 
Sa\a<TOT},  c.  17,  ra  faxara  TV*  TV*,  c.  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  was  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  undefined  and  illimit- 
able region  called  Barbaria  by  the  ancient  cosmo- 
graphcrs. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  {TravtU,  vol.  iv.  p.  43)  supposes  the  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Shangalla  or  lowland 
blacks.  Bennell  {Geogr.  System  of  Herod,  ii.  p.29, 
2nd  edit)  identifies  them  with  the  Abyssinian*; 
Heeren  {African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321 — 338) 
l>elieves  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Semak-li 
who  occupied  the  maritime  district  around  Cape 
Guardafui:  while  Niebuhr(£ia»frtaiio»  on  thrGrug. 
of  U trod,  p- 20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotus 
himself.  In  the  story,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  in- 
surmountable objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  by  the  historian,  and  too 
readily  accepted  by  his  modern  commentators.  No 
army,  much  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  marched  from  Egypt  into 
Abyssinia  without  previously  sending  forward  maga- 
zines and  securing  wells.  There  were  neither  roads, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  corn  Land  nor  herbage  to  be 
found  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  (Vd>/*oj, 
c.  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  commu- 
nication exists  between  Aegypt  and  the  land  of  thn 
Nubians  of  Somdleh,  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
could  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  from  tho  cata- 
racts to  Cape  Guardafui.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  alleged  host  of  Cambyses  would  iii 
a  few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  the  millet  of  Nu- 
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bia  wherein  the  only  productive  soil  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south  of  Philae  consists  of  narrow 
alips  of  ground  adjacent  to  and  irrigated  by  the  Nile. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Kgypt  to  the  nearest 
frontier  of  Abyssinia  the  only  practical  road  fw  an 
army  lies  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  is  at  least  900  miles. 

We  must  therefore  abandon  the  belief  that  the 
Macrobians  dwelt  in  the  farthest  south.  But  thcro 
are  other  suspicious  features  in  the  narrative.  Similar 
length  of  days  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Tar- 
tfssians  (i.  163;  comp.  Anacreon,  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2), 
nor  should  it  be  overlooked  tliat  the  Hyperboreans  in 
the  extreme  north  are  also  denominated  Macrobii. 
We  may  also  bear  in  mind  the  mjthical  aspect  of 
Homer's  Actbiopinns  (Iliad,  i.  423)  in  which  pas- 
sage the  epithet 44  faultless"  (ofivpom)  implies  not 
moral  but  physical  superiority  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  20: 
/xryiOTOj  Kcd  ndWurroi  opfywirwp  waVrw*).  "  Men," 
as  Dr.  Kenrick  justly  remarks,  M  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  the  social  state,  have  in  every  age  been 
prone  to  indulge  in  such  pictures  of  ease  and  abun- 
dance as  Herodotus,  in  the  passages  cited,  and  Pin- 
dar (Pyth.  x.  57)  draw  of  countries  beyond  the 
limits  of  geographical  knowledge  and  of  times  beyond 
the  origin  of  history." 

If,  then,  we  do  not  yield  np  the  Macrobii  to  myth 
or  fable  altogether,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  some 
district  nearer  Aegypt  Whatever  tribe  or  region 
Cambyses  intended  to  subdue,  gold  was  abundant, 
and  brass,  or  rather  copper,  scarce  among  them. 
Now  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Kordofan  (15°  20' — 
10°  N.  lat.,  28° — 32°  E.  long.)  are  commonly  called 
Nobah,  and  Nob  is  an  old  Aegyptian  word  for  gold. 
Agaio,  the  Macrobii  were  singularly  tall,  well  pro- 
portioned and  healthy;  and  Kordofan  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with 
able-bodied  and  comely  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Hume, 
up.  WoJpoU,  Turkey,  p.  392).  Moreover,  the  ca- 
ravan* bear  with  them,  as  marketable  wares,  wrought 
and  nnwrought  copper  to  this  district.  In  1821 
Mohammed  Ali  achieved  what  Cambyses  failed  in 
attempting.  With  less  than  7000  men,  half  of 
whotn  indeed  perished  through  fatigue  and  tho  cli- 
mate, ho  subdued  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  inclusive:  and 
tho  objects  which  stimulated  his  expedition  were 
gold  and  slaves.  We  shall  therefore  perhaps  not 
greatly  err  in  assigning  to  the  Macrobii  of  Hero- 
dot  as  a  local  habitation  much  nearer  than  Abyssinia 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Aegypt,  nor  in  suggesting 
that  their  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Semitic  word  Magrabi,  i.  c,  the 
dwellers  in  the  west  A  position  west  of  the  Nile 
would  account  also  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Icbthyophagi  of  Elephantis  (BojafrjxErliisharye 
Arabs)  of  the  languages  of  the  Macrobii. 

The  modern  BLsharyes  occupy  the  country  east  of 
the  Nile  from  Aegypt  to  Abyssinia;  and  their  trade 
and  journeys  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Kordofan, 
If  then  we  regard  the  Macrobii  (the  Magrabi)  and 
the  Icbthyophagi  (theBisharye)  as  respectively  seated 
on  the  c:ist  and  west  banks  of  tho  Nile,  the  latter 
people  will  have  been  the  most  available  guides 
whom  Cambyses  could  employ  for  exploring  the  land 
of  the  Macrobians. 

It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  expedition 
either  from  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Aegypt,  or 
from  the  Aegyptian  priests  themselves:  neither  of 
whom  would  be  willing  to  disclose  to  an  inquisitive 
VuL.  II. 
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foreigner  the  actual  situation  of  a  land  in  which  gold 
was  so  abundant.  By  placing  it  in  the  far  south, 
and  exaggerating  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  they  might  justly  hope  to  deter 
strangers  from  prying  into  the  recesses  of  a  region 
from  which  themselves  were  deriving  a  profitable 
monopoly. 

U|>on  the  wonders  of  the  Macrobian  land  it  would 
be  liardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  were  they  not  in 
singular  accordance  with  some  known  features  in  the 
physical  or  commercial  character  of  that  region.  In 
tho  southern  portion  of  Kordofan  the  hills  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  iron  ore  in  some  districts  is 
plentiful.  The  fountain  of  health  may  thus  liave 
been  one  of  several  mineral  springs.  The  ascription 
of  extreme  longevity  to  a  people  who  dwelt  in  a  hot 
and  by  no  means  healthy  climate  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  whereas  many  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  in  these  regions  put  to  death  their  old  i*oplc, 
when  no  longer  capable  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  Macrobians  abstained  from  so  cruel  a 
practice.  The  procerity  of  the  king  seems  to  imply 
that  the  chieftains  of  tho  Macrobii  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  their  subjects  (compare  Scylax,  ap. 
Aristot.  vii.  p.  1332).  44  The  Table  of  the  Sun"  is 
the  market-place  in  which  trade,  or  rather  barter, 
was  carried  on  with  strangers,  according  to  a  prac- 
tice mentioned  by  Cosmos,  the  Indian  mariner,  who 
describes  the  annual  fairs  of  southern  Aethicpia  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  by  Herodotus  in  his 
accountof  the  Macrobians  (pp.  1 38, 1 39).  [  W.  B.  D.] 

MACROCE'PHALI  (Moj»p<Mt«>oAoi),  that  is, 
"  people  with  long  heads."  (Strab.  i.  p.  43.)  The 
Siginni,  a  barbarous  tribe  about  Mount  Caucasus, 
artificially  contrived  to  lengthen  their  heads  as  much 
as  possible.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  520;  comp.  Hippocr. 
de  Atr.  35.)  It  appears  that  owing  to  this  custom 
they  were  called  Macrocepbali  ;  at  least  Pliny 
vi.  4),  Pomp.  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Scylax  (p.  33), 
speak  of  a  nation  of  this  name  in  the  north-east  of 
Pontus.  The  anonytlioos  author  of  the  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  (p.  14)  regards  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Mac  roues,  but  Pliny  (I.  c.)  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  two.  [L.  S.] 

MACRO'NES  (Mdjrp»y«f),  a  powerful  tribo  in 
the  east  of  Pontus,  about  the  Moschici  moun- 
tains. They  are  described  as  wearing  garments 
made  of  hair,  and  as  using  in  war  wooden 
helmets,  small  shields  of  wicker- work,  and  f^ort 
lances  with  long  points.  (Herod,  ii.  104,  vii.  78; 
Xenoph.  A  nab.  iv.  8.  §  3,  v.  5.  §  18,  vii.  8. 
§  25;  comp.  Herat.  Fragm.  191;  Scylax,  p.  33; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  766;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  22;  Plin. 
vi.  4  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §  22,  who  asserts 
that  they  observed  the  custom  of  circumcision.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  548)  remarks,  in  passing,  that  tho 
people  formerly  called  Macrones  bore  in  his  day  tho 
name  of  Sanni,  though  Pliny  (L  c.)  speaks  of  the 
Sanni  and  Macrones  as  two  distinct  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  always  been  a  rude  and  wild  tribe, 
until  civilisation  and  Christianity  were  introduced 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop. 
Bell  Pers.  i.  15,  BtlL  Goth.  iv.  2,  de  Aed.  iii. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

MACRON  TEICnOS  (Moirpoi'  rtlXos),  also 
called  44  the  wall  of  Anasta&ius,"  was  a  fortification 
constructed  In  A.  D.  507,  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  1.  of  Constantinople,  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  Bulgarians:  it  consisted  of  a  strong  wall  run- 
ning across  the  isthmus  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
const  of  tho  Propoutis  to  that  of  the  Euxiue. 
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Some  part*  of  this  wall,  which  at  a  later  period 
proved  useful  against  the  Turks,  are  Htill  existing. 
(Procop.  de  Acd.  iv.  9;  com  p.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol. 
I.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

MACRGPOGO'XES  (Maxpowdryvns),  or  the 
14  LonebearoV  one  of  the  tribes  of  tho  W.  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  492).  whoso  position  must  be  fixed 
somewhere  near  Tarabm'un.  (Cbesney,  Evphral. 
vol. ».  p.  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACTCRIUM  (MaKTi&ptov),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neiehbourhood  of  Geln,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  153).  who  telU  us  that  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Geloan  citizens,  who  were  driven  out  from 
th<*ir  country,  and  were  restored  to  it  by  Telines, 
the  ancestor  of  Gelon.  The  name  is  albo  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byiantium  («•  c),  who  cite*  it  from 
Philistns,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  "a  city  above  Gcla,"  by 
which  he  must  mean  further  inland.  Cluverius 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  sito  of 
Butera,  a  town  on  a  hill  about  8  miles  inland  from 
Trrranova,  the  site  of  Gela.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACUM,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Aetliiopia. 
(Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.) 

MACUKEBI.   [Maitrktania  .] 

MACY'NI A  (MaKvrla,  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ;  Meacvra, 
Pint.  QttaejL  Grate.  15;  Mtucvrtia,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.: 
F.th.  MaKWfvi),  a  town  of  Aetolia  on  the  coast,  at 
the  fi»ot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Taphiansu*. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  by  the  poet  Archytas 
of  Amphis*a,  who  describes  it  in  an  hexameter  line: 
"  t  he  grape-clad,  jterfume -breathing,  lovely  Macyna." 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus,  the 
Mcssenian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedonia.  Pliny  mentions  a  mountain  Ma- 
cynium,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
phiassiu.  near  Macynia,  unless  it  is  indceo  a  mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460 :  Plut.  I.  c. ; 
A  nth.  Grate  ix.  518;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1.) 

M  ACY'NIUM.  [Macvnia  ;  Aktolia,  p.  63,  b.] 

MADAI.  [Mkdia.] 

MADAURA  (Augustin.  Rp.  49,  Cm/,  ii.  3)  or 
Madiiru8  (MaSovpot,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medaura,  the  birthplace  of 
Appuleins.  [Medaura.] 

MADEBA  (McuoaedV,  LXX.;  MtWftj,  Joseph.), 
a  city  originally  of  Moub,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ite*.  (Kumb.  xai.  30;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
in  two  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  iwl  MaedS  being  substituted  in  Numbers 
(/.  c.)  and  rijt  MwafftrtSo*  in  Isniah  (xv.  2).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Renbenitcs  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  conquests,  and  was  in  their 
southern  border.  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16.)  It  was  one  of 
several  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyrcanus  and  Alexander  Jannacus  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  9.  §  I,  15.  §  4),  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyrcanus  II.  to  A  ret  as  (xiv.  1.  §  4).  Vltava 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Hcshbon,  consistently  with  which 
Kn*ebiua  and  S.  Jerome  (Onomast.  $.  r.)  notice  it  as 
still  existing,  nnder  its  old  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hcshbon ;  where  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 


"  In  order  to  see  Medaba,  I  left  tho  great  road  at 
Hesban,— and  proceeded  in  a  more  eastern  direction. 
...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Madeba 
built  upon  a  round  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
but  there  is  no  river  near  it.  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circumference  :  I  observed  many  remains  of 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  si  lex ;  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing.  There 
is  a  large  Birkct"  ("  the  immense  tank"  mentioned 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  "  the  only  object  of 
interest ").  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  ...  A  part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order: ...  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a  large  well." 
(Bnrckhardt,  Travel*  in  Syria,  pp.  365. 366.)  It  is 
mentioned  as  v6Ktt  MifidGai*  in  the  Council  of 
Cbalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palaestine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Reland,  Palantina, 
$.  v.  pp.  893,  216—219;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chris- 
tiamu,  col.  769—772.)  [G  W.j 

MADE'NA,  a  district  in  Armenia  Minor,  between 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  (Sext.  Ruf.  in  LttculL  15  ; 
Eutrop.  viii  4) 

MADETHU'BADUS  M.  (to  MaMoXaSer  4 
MaAfflui  £aA<ir  opot),  is  the  name  applied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §  15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  Atlas  cliain  S.  of  Mauritania  Caesariensia 
which  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.    [Comp.  Atlas.!  [P.  S.1 

MA'DIA  (MoJfa,  Ptol.  y.  10.  §  6),  a  place  in  tho 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  MaUum  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 

MAD  IS.  [Madytus.] 

MADMAN NA  (Maxaplu,  LXX.;  MiptAtMf., 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  mentioned  only 
in  Joshua  (xv.  31).  It  was  situated  in  the  sooth 
of  the  tribe,  apparently  near  Ziklag.  Enscbius,  who 
confounds  it  with  the  Madmenah  of  Isaiah  (x.  31 ), 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a  town  near  Gaza,  named 
Menois  (MttPoWs),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad- 
manna.    (Onomast.  ».  «.)  [G.  W.] 

MADMENAH  (Moa^rd,  LXX.),  a  town  or  vil- 
lage on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  (x.  31).  It  was  ob  - 
viously  on  or  near  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  way 
of  Micbmaab,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  confounded  with  Madman na  by 
Eusebius.    (Onomtut,  $.  v.  Mnvffnwt.)  [G.W.] 

MADOCE  (Maooxi?  toAis),  a  city  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Uomeritae, 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  ami 
consequently  not  far  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (Ptol.  vi. 
7.  §  9.)    It  is  not  otherwise  known.    [G.  W-1 

MADUATE'NI,  a  people  of  Thrace,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxviii.  40)  along  with  the  Aatii,  Caeni, 
and  Coreli,  but  otherwise  unknown. 

MADU'RUS.  [Madaura.] 

MA'DYTUS  (MooWrfr :  Eth.  MaSvrtoi),  an  im- 
portant port  town  in  the  ThracianCbersonesus,  on  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos.  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6, 
xxxiii.38;  Mela,  ii.2 ;  Anna Comn. xiv.  p. 429 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  *.  v. ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  12. 
§  4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Madis,  which  some  identify  with  Madytus, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  more  inland. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Maito  marks  the  site  rf 
the  ancient  Madytns.  [I,.  S.] 

MAEA  (Miua,  Stadia**.  Mar.  Afagn.  §§  74,  75; 
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called  Toil  or  r«fa  by  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  46),  an  island 
«f  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  7  stadia  &  of  the 
Li  bind  i  ontJSaU 

MAEANDER  (Momi-Spor :  Aleiudtr  or  Boyuk 
Mtvuler\  a  celebrated  river  in  Asia  Minor,  has  its 
nurees  not  far  from  Celaenae  in  Phrygia  (Xenoph. 
A  nab.  i.  2.  §  7),  where  it  poshed  forth  in  a  park  of 
tuns.  According  to  soma  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578; 
)l*xim.  Tyr.  viii.  38)  its  sources  were  the  Mime  aa 
these  of  the  river  Marsyas ;  bat  this  is  irreconcilable 
with  Xenophon,  according  to  whom  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Mar- 
rju  rising  in  a  royal  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
May  (v.  31),  Solinus  (40.  §  7),  and  Martianus 
Capella  (6.  p.  221),  state  that  the  Maeander 
iuwtd  oat  of  a  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene.  Col. 
Luke  (Asia  Minur,  p.  158,  &c)  reconciles  all 
these  apparently  different  statements  by  the  remark 
that  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marsyas  have  their 
wigin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Anlocrene,  above  Ce- 
Lienae,  but  that  they  issue  at  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.  The  Maetmder  was  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  numerous  windings, 
thai  its  name  became,  and  6 till  in,  proverbial.  (Horn. 
II  iL  869;  Hesiod,  Theog.  339;  Herod,  vii.  26, 
30  Strab.  xii-  p.  577;  Pans.  viii.  41.  §3;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  162,  (to.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  13;  Senec  litre. 
Fur.  683,  &c,  Phoen.  605.)  Its  whole  course  has 
a  south-western  direction  on  the  south  of  the  range 
<if  Mount  Messogis.  In  the  south  of  Tripolis  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Lycos,  whereby  it  becomes 
a  river  of  some  importance.  Near  Carura  it  passes 
from  Phrygia  into  Caria,  where  it  flows  in  its  tor- 
tious coarse  through  the  Maeandrian  plain  (com p. 
Smb.  xiv.  p.  648,  xv.  p.  691),  and  finally  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Icarian  sea,  between  Priene  and 
Mtos,  opposite  to  Miletus,  from  which  its  mouth  is 
only  10  stadia  distant  (Plin.  I  c.j  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2.) 
The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  are  the  0  hot  ah, 
Marsyas,  Cludrus,  Lkthaeus,  and  Gabson,  in 
the  north;  and  the  OnntMAS,  Lycus,  Harpasus, 
and  a  second  Maiuttas,  in  the  south.  The  Maeander 
is  everywhere  a  very  deep  river  (NicChonat.p.  125; 
Lit.  /.  <?.),  bat  not  very  broad,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  its  waters  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  it  was  navi- 
gable only  for  small  craft.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p. 
6-16.)  It  frequently  overflowed  its  banks;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  its  deposits  at  its 
mouth,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  or  30 
stadia  further  into  the  sea,  so  that  BeveraJ  small 
t  lands  off  the  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
mainland.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  5;  Thucyd.  viii.  17.) 
There  was  a  story  about  a  subterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpheius  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  iL  5.  §  2;  com  p.  Hamilton,  Research**,  vol.  i. 
p.  525,  foil.,  ii.  p.  161,  folL)  [L.  S.] 

MAEANDER  (6  Maianopot,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §§ 
8,  10,  11),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Eastern  India, 
comprehended,  according  to  Ptolemy's  subdivision, 
in  the  part  called  by  him  India  extra  Gangem. 
They  may  be  best  considered  as  an  outlying  spur 
from  the  Bepyrrhus  M.  (mm  Jarrow),  extending 
in  a  southerly  direction  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Doanas  towards  tlie  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
tetms  to  be  Muin-Mvra.  [V.] 

MA  E  AN  DRO* POLIS  (Mouutyoowo^i),  a  town 
of  uncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
Maeander,  and  more  especially  in  the  territory  of 
Magnesia,  as  we  learn  from  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.; 


comp.  Plin.  v.  29),  from  whom  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  calledMaeandcr.  [L.S.] 
MAEATAE  (Maiaroi),  a  general  name  given  by 
Dion  Cassias  (lxxv.  5,  IxxvL  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Roman  vallum,  the  Caledunii 
dwelling  beyond  them.  (Comp.  Jornandes,  de  litb. 
Get  c  2.) 

MAEDI  (MoiooLMoBoi,  Thuc  iL  98;  Polyb.  x. 
41),  a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius  and  Margus, 
and  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt  Scouuus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Maedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Thu- 
natae  of  Dardania  (vii.  p.  316),  and  that  the  Axius 
flowed  through  their  territory  (vii.  p.  331).  The 
latter  was  called  Maedica  (MtuSonj,  Ptol.  iii.  11. 
§  9;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xl.  22).  They  frequently  made 
incursions  into  Macedonia  ;  but  in  n.c.  211,  Philip 
V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
Iompborina,  which  is  probably  represented  by  Vranid 
or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Margus  or 
Morava.  (Liv.  xxvL  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xL  22)  that  the  same  king  traversed  their  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt  Haemus;  and 
that  on  bis  return  into  Macedonia  he  received  tho 
submission  of  Petra,  a  fortress  of  the  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  places  in  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandao 
(Liv.  xxvL  25)  and  Deaudaba,  probably  the  modern 
Kumdnovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  upper 
Axius.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Maedi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Asia,  and 
were  hence  called  Maedobithyni  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
MvuSoi ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  316;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAENACA  (Mcufcbrn),  a  Greek  city  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Boetica,  the  most  westerly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Scymn.  145,  et 
acq.)  In Strabo'a  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refuses  the  error  of  those 
who  confounded  it  with  Malaga,  which  was  not  a 
Greek,  but  a  Phoenician  city,  and  lay  further  to  the 
W.;  but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avienus  (Or. 
Marti.  426,  et  acq.).  The  place  seams  to  be  the 
Md*i?  of  Stephanus.  [P.  S] 

MAE'NALUS.  1.  (MafmXoi,  Strab.  viiL  p.  388  ; 
Schol.  ad  ApolL  Ithod.  i.  769;  MaivaAoc,  Theocr.  i. 
123;  rb  blaivdAiw  6pos,  Pans.  viiL  36.  §  7;  Afae~ 
naltu,  Virg.  Eel  viii.  22  ;  MeL  iL  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  6. 
s.  10  ;  Maenala,  pi.,  Yirg.  Ed.  x.  55 ;  Ov.  Afe/.  i. 
216),  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  tho 
western  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  called  Afaenalius  Deus  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fancied 
that  they  had  frequently  beard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pipe.  The  two  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain are  called  at  present  Aidin  and  Apano-KJtrepa : 
the  Utter  is  51 15  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  covered  with  pines  and  firs ;  the  chief  pass 
through  it  is  near  the  modern  town  of  Tripolitza. 
— The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Maenalitu  and  Maenalis  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 
Hence  Maenalii  versus,  shepherds'  songs,  such  as 
were  usual  in  Arcadia  ( Virg.  Eel  viii. 21);  Maenali* 
ora,i.e.  Arcadia  (Ov.  Fast  iii.  84);  Maenalisnympha, 
i.  e.  Cannenta  (Ov.  Fast.  L  634) ;  Maenalis  Ursa, 
and  Maenalia  Aretos,  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  which  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed.  (Ov. 
TrisL  iii.  11.  8,  Fast  ii.  192.) 

2.  (MaiVoXoi:  AtA.Mau^AiOf,Mou»oAiTij*,Mai. 
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244  MAENARIAE  INSULAE. 

raKtvs),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Maenalia  (MaimAla,  Time.  v.  64;  Pans. 
Hi.  11.  §  7,  vi.  7.  §  9,  viii.  9.  §  4),  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  city.  A  list  of  the  towns  in  Mae- 
nalia is  given  in  Vol.  L  p.  192.  The  town  Maenalus 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions 
a  temple  of  Athena,  a  stadium,  and  a  hippodrome,  as 
belonging  to  the  place.  (Pans,  viii.  S.  §  4,  36. 
§  8  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Ross 
supposes  that  the  remains  of  polvgonal  walls  on  the 
Isolated  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Uelisson 
and  opposite  the  village  Davia,  represent  Maenalus; 
and  this  appears  more  probable  than  the  opinion  of 
Leake,  who  identifies  this  site  with  Dipaea,  and 
thinks  that  Maenalus  stood  on  Mt.  Apano-khrepa. 
(Boss,  Reisen  im  Peloponna,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  Pcbjxmnesiooa,  p.  243.) 

[DlI'AKA.] 

MAENA'BIAE  INSULAE,  a  cluster  of  little 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Palma,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearia.   (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  1 1.)     [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
MdVo€a,  Ptol.  ii.4.§  7;  Mknova,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  405  : 
Vela  Malaga),  a  town  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baetica,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Malaca,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (  Velez).  Strabo  (iii.  p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba(Mah'o$a),  with  Astra,  Nabrissa,Onoba, 
and  Ossonoba,  as  towns  remarkable  for  their  situation 
on  tidal  estuaries ;  whence  Ukert  argues  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thus  mentioned  were 
outside  of  the  Straits,  but  also  Strabo 's  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estuary  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  seek  fur  his  Macnoba  else- 
where than  on  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  the  river  Maenoba  or  Menuba 
(Guadiamar),  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscription  found  at  San  Lu- 
nar la  Mayor  (Caro,  ap.  Flora, Esp.S.  vol.ix.p.47), 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a  considerable 
distance.  (Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  288,  349,  350.) 
This  argument,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
some  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spruner  in  his 
Atlas.  [P.  $.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Mafi-o&O,  rivers.  [Maknoba.] 

MAENOBO'RA  (Mairo&ipa),  a  town  of  the 
Mastiani,  iu  the  S.  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Shph,  B.  $.  v.),  Bocms  to  be  identical  with 
Maknoba  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.       [P.  S.] 

MAEO'NIA  (Mcuop/a),  an  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
[Lydia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
s.  30),  Hierocles  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcopal  No- 
titia ;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extant.  Its  ruins 
have  been  found  at  a  place  called  Megne,  5  English 
miles  W.  of  Sandal  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.) 
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MAEtfTAE  (Moiwra.,  Scyl.  p.  31 ;  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  492,  494  ;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotici,  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  2.  §  6,  i.  19.  §  17;  Plin.  vi.  7),  a  collective  name 
whkh  was  given  to  the  peoples  about  the  Palus 


MAEPHA. 

Maeotis  as  early  as  the  logographer  Ilellaaicus 
(p.  78),  if  we  read  with  his  editor  Sturz  (for  Mo- 
Awtou),  Mcu&rai.  According  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  land,  but 
were  no  less  warlike  than  their  nomad  neighbours. 
Ho  enumerates  the  following  subdivisions  of  the 
Maeotae:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Arrechi, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaoeni,  Dosci,  and  many 
others.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometimes  tributary 
to  the  factory  at  the  Tanais,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  later  times, 
especially  under  I'harnaces,  Asander,  and  Polemou, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEO'TIS  PALUS,  the  large  body  of  water  to 
the  NE.  of  the  Euxiuc  now  called  tho  Sea  of  Azov, 
or  the  Azdk-deniz-i  of  the  Turks.  This  sea  was 
usually  called  "  Palus  Maeotis  '*  (fi  Vlaiwrit  A»>*n, 
Aesch.  Prom.  427),  but  sometimes  44  Maeotica  "  or 
44  Maeotia  Palus "  (Plin.  ii.  67;  Luca  ii.  C41), 
"  Maeotius"  or  "  Maeotis  Lac  us"  (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  "Maeotium"  or  "Maeoticum  aequor"  (Avien. 
v.  32  ;  Val.  Flac.  iv.  720),  44  Cimmeriae  Paludcs  " 
(Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  249),  "  Cimmericumn  or  "  Bos- 
poricum  Mare  "  (Gcll.  xvii.  8),  44  Scythicae  UndaeT 
Paludes  "  (Ovid.  Her.  vi.  107,  TritL  iii.  4.  49).  The 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  "  Mae- 
otidis,"  but  was  sometimes  44  Maeotis  "  (Ennius,  ap. 
Cic.  Tusc.  v.  17).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
MauSnw  44  Maeotim  "  (Plin.  x.  10),  and  Mau*r.8a 
"Maeotida*  (Pomp.  Mela,  L  3.  §  1,  ii.  1.  §  1). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preserved  the  Scythian  name  Te- 
mcrinda,  which  he  translates  by  41  Mater  Maris." 

The  Maeotic  gulf,  with  a  surface  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  square  nules,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  it  really 
is.  Thus  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  Euxine,  while  Scylax 
(p.  30,  cd.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  xi.  p.  493;  Arrian.  Perip.  p.  20,  ed.  Hudson; 
Agathetn.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  circumference  at 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,  but  Polybius  (iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  Pliny 
(iv.  24)  its  circuit  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  I '..  or, 
according  to  some,  1 1 25  M.  P.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  31 0) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  the  Cim- 
merian  Bosporus  and  tho  mouth  of  the  Unfa,  M  1 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  ancients  in  the 
length;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  carry 
its  width  on  towards  the  Tanais  (comp.  Kenneli, 
Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p  331).  The  length  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1 — 7).  Polybius 
(/.  c.)  confidently  anticipated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  since 
his  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  of  Azov  has  con- 
tracted its  boundaries  has  met  with  considerable 
support,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a  material 
discordance  among  the  various  authorities;  the  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  contents  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyth's 
work  (The  Mediterranean,  p.  148).  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  their  assertion  about 
the  absence  of  salt  in  its  waters,  as,  although  in  S  YY. 
winds,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  brackish, 
yet  at  other  times  it  is  drinkable,  though  of  a  disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jones,  Trav.  vol.  iL  p.  143;  J f turn 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEPHA  (Maipa  pirrpoVoXis),  an  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  83°  15', 
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1st.  15°,  the  capital,  no  doubt,  of  tho  Maphoritae, 
whom  he  places  above  tho  Hoinentae  and  Adramitao 
of  the  sou  them  coast  [MAriiourrAK.]  The 
situation  of  this  tribe  is  still  marked  by  tho  wide 
sod  very  fruitful  Wady  Mayfah,  in  the  midst  of 
which  "  the  very  extensive  village  named  Mayfah, 
situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hummarces," 
pnrhapa  marks  the  site  of  the  Maepha  metropolis. 
Mr.  Forster,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  ruined 
ste  of  NaJcnb-eL  Ha  jar,  discovered  and  described 
by  Lieut.  Wellstead  in  1834,  the  situation  of  which 
is  thus  stated  by  that  officer: — M  Xatab-el~ffajar  is 
Situated  north-west,  and  is  distant  forty-eight  miles 
frwn  the  village  of  'Aim  Ton  the  coast],  which  is 
marked  on  the  chart  in  latitude  14°  2'  north,  and 
longitude  46°  3C  east,  nearly."  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Wady  Meifah,  nearly  20  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  was  evidently  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  times. 
The  inscription  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  character,  commonly  known  as  the  Hadrau- 
matk,  would  doubtless  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
this  castle;  and  it  is  carious  that  while  the  at- 
twn  pt&d  Hjf*cr  yrfaflnrn? Jt  tn  of  Professor  Rotdj  jjd*  ntui 
Mr.  Charles  Forster  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
would  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  former  discovers  the  name  Mefa  twice  in 
the  first  line  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
nounces that  this  name  "  has  no  existence  in  the  in- 
scription," compensates  for  this  disappointment  by 
ring  a  list  of  proper  names,  which  serve  to 
it  with  several  historical 
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whom  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  MohAreb,  son  of 
Koreifih,  "  belonging  to  a  period  certainly  prior  to 
the  Christian  era; "  and  Charibacl,  »  that  king  of 
tb«  Homerites  and  Sabaeans  celebrated  by  Arrian 
(Prripltu  Mori*  Eryth,  pp.  13,  14,  apud  Hudson 
Gtfwfraphiei  Minor**),  whose  alliance  in  tho  reign 
tf  Claudius  was  assiduously  courted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  inscription  further  mentions  many  of  the 
boildings  described  by  Lieut  WelUtead.  (Fonder, 
toI.  iL  pp.  193-204,  383—393.)        [0.  W.] 

MAERA.    f  Mantikeia.] 

MAESLA  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Etruria,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Veientines,  which  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Ancus  Marcius.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Rome  and  the  sea-coast  Pliny  also  no- 
tices it  as  abounding  in  dormice.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  a. 
83.)  [E.H.B.] 

MAESOTIA  MaurvAfo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  15; 
to  PeripL  p.  35,  McuraAla),  a  district  on  the  eastern 
wast  of  Hindottdn,  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  corre- 
Kpinding  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  and 
Uw  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ptolemy 
OKTitions  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
Emporia,  namely.  Contacossyla  (probably  the  pre- 
lent  Mosul ipattana )  and  Allosygna.  The  district 
•as  traversed  by  a  river  of  considerable  size,  tho 
Xaesolos  (now  Goddrari),  which  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sur- 
Runding  country.  It  was  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
Musolia  that  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ship  ami  crossing  the  Bag  of  Bengal  to  the  Aurea 
ChersuDesus.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (M«u- 
«wA«>    (Vincent,  Peripl.  vol  ii.  p.  521.)  [V.] 

MAESOXUS  (i  Mour^Aei,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  15, 
3*X  a  river  of  considerable  size,  which  rises  in 
the  Drrnm  or  midland  part  of  Ilindottdn,  and 
ouws  in  a  course  at  first  SE^  and  then  nearly  E 


till  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  lat  18°.  N. 
There  has  been  some  dispute  among  geographers  as 
to  its  modern  representative,  some  making  it  tho 
same  as  tlte  Kistna,  and  some  as  the  Goddvari. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  must  correct  supposition. 
Ptolemy  places  its  source  in  the  Orudii  or  Araedi 
mountains,  which  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  western  (JhaU.  [V.] 

MA'GABA  (Kuryh  Dagk),  a  considerable  m con- 
tain in  the  central  part  of  Galatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halys,  and  E.  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  which  was  only 
10  Roman  miles  distant  from  it  In  n.  c  189,  when 
Manlius  was  carrying  on  war  against  the  Galatians, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocmi  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Mag  aba, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19, 26 ;  Flor.  111.) 
According  to  Rufus  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  was 
afterwards  called  Modiacus.  [L.  S.] 

MAGABULA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Peuting. 
Table  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a  distance  of  21  miles  from 
the  former  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  Megalula  (Mry&ouAa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  10);  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

MAGARSA,  MAGARSUS,  or  MEGARSUS  (M<£- 
yaptra,  Mdyapaot,  Vkiyapaoi),  a  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  a  height  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Megarsus,  and  there  offered  sacrifices  to 
Athena  Megarsis,  and  to  Amphilochus,  tho  son  of 
Amphiarans,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  formed  tlie 
port  of  Mallofl  (Stcph.  Byz.  *.  v.  Mtryopcrof ;  Lycoph. 
439:  Plin.  //.  N.  v.  22).  The  bill  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  Karadash,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  seen  upon  it. 
(Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  215,  foil.)         [L.  S.] 

MAGDALA  (MayiaXi:  Eth.  May9a\n»6s),  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  Mary  to  whom  the  distinguished  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  in  the  GospeL  The  place  itself 
i  is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  find  the  words  tA  Zota  May&a\d\  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viiL  10) 
as  ra  fitpn  AaXftatrovOi.  As  neither  does  this  name 
occnr  elsewhere,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  town ;  although,  a  modern  writer  says,  "  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that 
it  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake."  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Magdala,  our  Lord 
embarked  again,  and  "  departed  to  the  oiber  side," — 
"  an  expression  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bet.  vol.  iii.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Mejdel  in  the 
SE.  corner  of  the  plain  of  Genne&aret ;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  rooro  than  4  or  5  miles 
distant,  on  the  north:  probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Jo#A.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village,  "  looking 
much  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity."  (Robinson,  /.  c.)  Pooockcs  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible: — "  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  Magdalum  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  is  spoken  of  with  Dalmanutha, 
which  was  to  the  cast  of  the  sea,"  {(fbservatiott* 
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on  Palestine,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.)  How  this  last 
assertion  is  to  bo  proved  does  not  appear.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  has  been  quoted  for  a  Mag- 
dak  near  Gamala,  and  consequently  on  the  east  of  the 
wa  {Vita,  §  24);  but  the  reading  is  corrupt. 
(Robinson,  I  e.  p.  279,  note.)  [G.  W.] 

MAGDOLUM  (Mo-yooXo^.  Herod,  ii.  159;  but 
Ma>8«Aov  in  LXX.;  the  Migdol  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Exod.  xiv.  2;  Numb,  xxxiti.  7;  2  Kings, 
xx'rii.  29;  Jerem.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxix. 

10,  xxx.  6;  It.  Anton,  p.  171),  a  town  of  Lower 
Aegypt  which  stood  about  12  mites  S.  of  Pelusium, 
on  the  coast-road  between  Aegypt  and  Syro-Phoe- 
niciai  Here,  according  to  Herodotus,  (/.  c.)  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  about  608  B.C. 
Eusebins  (Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  18),  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  event,  calls  the  defeated  army 
"  Syrians  of  Judah."  That  the  Syrians  should  have 
advanced  so  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
taic Magdolum,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (com p.  Herod,  iii.  5)  seems  extraordinary; 
neither  is  the  suspicious  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Mag- 
dolus  diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Cadytis,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
result.  The  Syrians  might  indeed  have  pushed 
rapidly  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegypt,  if  they  had 
previously  secured  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabs,  as  Cambyses  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aegypt  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  7).  Calmet's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  s.  v.  Megiddo  ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Realwrterbuch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note  2;  ChampoUion,  L'Egypte,  vol. 

11.  p.  79.  [W.  B.  D.] 
MAGELLI,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 

Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7).  They  have  been  supposed  to 
h.ivo  occupied  the  Val  di  Mugello,  in  the  Apennines, 
K.  of  Florence ;  but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ligurians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  the  E.  as 
this,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Pliny  should  have 
included  such  a  tribe  in  his  description  of  Roman 
Liguria.  The  name  of  the  Mugello  is  found  in 
Pmcopius  (B.  G.  iii.  5)  where  be  speaks  of  a  place 
(x»piov)  called  Mucella  (MowreAAa),  situated  a 
dav's  journey  to  the  N.  of  Florence.     [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGETO'BRIA  or  ADMAGETO'BRIA,  in 
Gallia.  Probably  the  true  name  ended  in  -brwa  or 
'briga.  Ariovistus,  the  German,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Galli  in  a  fight  at  this  place.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
31.)  The  site  of  Magetobria  is  unknown.  The 
resemblance  of  name  induced  D'Anville  {Notice,  §r.) 
to  fix  it  at  ifoigte  de  Broie,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ognon  and  the  Saone,  a  little  above  PontarUer. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  broken  urn,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion maoetob.,  having  been  found  in  the  Sadne  in 
1802.  But  this  story  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
urn  cannot  be  found  now.  Walckenaer  supposes 
A  mage  on  the  Brtnchin,  which  is  west  of  Faucogney 
and  east  of  Lvrruil,  to  correspond  best  to  the  indi- 
cations in  Caesar's  text.  But  Caesar  does  not  give 
us  the  least  indication  of  the  position  of  Mage- 
tobria. [G.  L  1 

MAGI.  [Media.] 

MAGIOVINTUM  or  MAGIOVTNIUM,  in  Bri- 
tain,  a  station  placed  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoninus  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Verulamium.  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
Fenny  Stratford.  [C.  R,  S.] 

MAGNA  (It.  Ant.  p. 484 ;  Geogr.  Ravenn.).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Britain,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Kcnchester,  in  Herefordshire.  In  both 
of  the  above  works  the  word  is  in  the  plural  form, 
probably  for  Magnis  Castris. 
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the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  place,  as  ascertained 
by  its  remains,  renders  this  suggestion  more  than 
probable  The  walls,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Leland, 
speaking  of  KencAester,  says:  —  "Ther  hath  ben 
fownd  4  nostra  memoria  Uteres  Britannia  ;  et  ex  ei*- 
dem  canales,  aquae  ductus,  tesselata  pavimente, 
fragmentum  catenulae  aurcae,  calcar  ex  argento,' 
by&ide  other  strawng  things."  The  tesselated 
pavements,  mentioned  by  Leknd,  have,  of  late  years, 
been  partially  laid  open.  The  only  lapidary  inscrip- 
tion which  appears  on  record,  as  discovered  at  Ken- 
chuter,  is  a  fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Numerian ;  but  coins  and  miscellaneous 
are  still,  from  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

2.  A  station  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia ;  it  also  occurs  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ;  and  probably  on  the  Budge  Cup,  as  Maiss. 
Its  site  is  that  of  Carvoran,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
Wall,  on  a  high  and  commanding  position  near  the 
village  of  Greenhead. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  of  Carvoran  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ;  although,  unlike  many  of 
the  Notitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identified  by  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  places 
at  Magna  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  inscriptions,  and 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Notitia. 
Hodgson  (Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindale,  p.  205) 
considers  that  these  auxiliary  troops  were  from 
Apamenia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orotitr* 
and  Marsyas,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a  large  place,  and  called  Hamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  Hama.  This  conjecture  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Prima  Apamenorum  as 
quartered  in  Egypt ;  and  also  as  some  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddess  have  been  discovered  at 
Carvoran.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAGNA  GRAE'CIA  (1,  u*yd\v  'EAAds),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  assemblage  of  Greek  colonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  Tho 

Polybius :  but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  ana 
the  expression,  "  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Magna  Graecia"  (Pol.  ii  39)  ;  and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  name  must  have  arisen  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  and  be- 
fore the  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attained  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  But  the  omission  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  even  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  as  a 
geographical  designation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probably  first  adopted  at 
such  by  the  historians  and  geographers  of  later 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  age.  It  is  perhaps  still  more 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Scylax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  at  a  later  period, 
very  fixed  or  definite.  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  included  under  the 
appellation;  but  this  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  more 
general  usage,  which  confined  the  term  to  the  cola- 
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nies  in  Italy  Even  of  these,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Curnae  and  ite  colonies  in  Campania  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  it :  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
name  is  more  generally  used  with  reference  only  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  aonth  of  Italy,  including 
those  on  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  the 
Iirtit t i:m  peninsula,  together  with  Velia,  Posidoniu, 
and  Laos,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  name  is  confined  within  still  narrower 
limits,  as  applying  only  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  from  Locri  to  Tarentum  (Plin.  iii.  10.  a.  15 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  10)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  dis- 
tinction was  introduced  only  by  the  later  geogra- 
phers, and  did  not  correspond  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term.  Indeed,  the  name  itself  sufficiently 
implies  (what  is  expressly  stated  by  many  ancient 
writers)  that  it  was  derived  from  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy, 

ami  intiM,  UiiTflort',  n:iitirall_>  im\e  Det'ii  rxu'liiK'U 
to  them  slL  (Strab.  vi  p.  253 ;  Scymn.  Cb.  303 ; 
Tol.  iL  39,  iii.  118;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523;  Justin, 
xx.  2 ;  Cic.  Tuk.  iv.  1,  v.  4,  de  Or.  iii.  34.)  It 
must  be  added  that  the  name  was  never  understood 
(except  perhaps  by  late  geographers)  as  a  territorial 
one,  including  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  expression  "Graecorum  otnnis 
ova,"  employed  by  Livy  (xxii.  61).  The  same  au- 
thor in  one  passage  (xxxi.  7)  uses  the  phrase 
"  Graecia  Major,"  which  is  found  also  in  Fcstus 
(p.  134,  ed.  Mali.),  and  employed  by  Justin  snd 
Ovid  (Justin,  I  c. ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  64) ;  but  the 
common  form  of  expression  was  certainly  Graecia 
Magna  (Cic.  IL  cc.) 

There  could  obviously  be  no  ethnic  appellation 
which  corresponded  to  such  a  term ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  name  of  'lToAitrroi  is 
universally  used  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Cirttkt  in  Italy,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ol 
Kara  t^p  'IroAfar  *EAAi}r<r,  and  is  never  con- 
founded with  that  of  "ItoAui,  or  the  Italians  in 
general.  (Thuc  vi.  44  ;  Herod,  iv.  15,  &c.)  Poly- 
bios,  however,  as  well  as  later  writers,  sometimes 
loses  eight  of  this  distinction.    (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geographical  description  of  the  country  known 
as  Magna  Graecia  is  given  under  the  article  Italia, 
and  in  more  detail  in  those  of  BitOTTH,  Lucania, 
and  Calabria  ;  but  as  the  history  of  these  Greek 
colonies  is  to  a  great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
the  mother  country,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Italian  nations  which  came  early  in  con- 
tact with  Borne,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  | 
a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Magna  Graecia, 
bringing  together  under  one  head  the  leading  facts 
which  are  given  in  the  articles  of  the  several 
cities. 

The  general  testimony  of  antiquity  points  to  Cumae 
as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy;  and  though  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
admit  the  precise  date  assigned  for  its  foundation 
(».  c.  1050),  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  it  really  preceded  all  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  [Cumae.]  But,  from 
its  remote  position,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  isolated  from  the  later  Greek  settlements, 
and,  together  with  its  own  colonies  and  dependencies, 
Dicaearchia  and  Neapolis,  formed  a  little  group  of 
Greek  cities,  that  had  but  little  connection  with 
those  further  south,  which  here  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  consideration. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Cumae,  it 
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certain  that  none  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Sicily;  while  there  Becms 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  greater  port  of  them 
were  founded  within  the  half  century  which  followed 
the  first  commencement  of  Greek  colonisation  in  that 
quarter,  (n.  c  735 — 685.)  The  causes  which 
just  at  that  period  gave  so  sudden  an  inipul.se  to 
emigration  in  this  direction,  are  unknown  to  us ; 
but,  though  the  precise  dates  of  the  foundation  of 
these  colonies  are  often  uncertain,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  equal  either  in  com- 
pleteness or  authority  to  that  preferved  by  Thucy- 
dides  concerning  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  we  may 
•till  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy. 

The  Acbaeans  led  the  way ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  people  who  never  played  more  than  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself  should  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of 
Magna  Graetia.  Of  these,  Sybarib  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Achaean  colonies,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  the  year  720  b.  c  (Srymn. 
Ch.  360;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  174);  and  that 
of  Cbotoka,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  may 
be  placed  about  ten  years  later,  B.  c.  710.  [Cro- 
tona.] Within  a  very  few  years  of  the  same  period, 
took  place  the  settlement  of  Tarentum,  a  Spartan 
colony  founded  after  the  close  of  the  First  Mea-scnian 
War,  about  708  B.  c.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
this  city  and  the  Achaean  colonies  seems  to  have 
early  sprung  up;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  the  Taren tines  that  the 
Achaeans,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sybarites,  founded 
the  colony  of  Mxtapoxtum,  on  the  immediate 
frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  uncertain  (though  it  may  probably  be  placed 
between  700  and  680  B.C.);  but  it  is  cloar  that 
Metapontum  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  Achaean  colonies. 
While  the  latter  were  thus  extending  themselves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  colony  of 
Sims,  the  history  of  which  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  which  for  a  brief  period  rivalled  even  the  neigh- 
bouring Sybaris  in  opulence  and  luxury.  [Situ*]. 

Further  towards  the  S.,  the  Locrians  from  Greece 
founded  near  the  Cape  Zephyrium  the  city  which 
was  thence  known  by  the  name  of  Lociti  Epizf- 
Pimui.  This  settlement  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Crotona  (b.c.  710), 
though  some  authorities  would  bring  it  down  to  a 
period  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  [Locri.]  The  neJt 
important  colony  was  that  of  Rhkgium,  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  which  was,  according  to  the  general 
statement,  a  Chakidic  colony,  founded  subsequently 
to  Zande  in  Sicily,  but  which,  from  the  traditions 
connected  with  its  foundation,  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  ancient  even  than  Sybaris.  [Riiegium.] 
The  Greek  cities  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  along  the 
shores  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania  were,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Velia,  which  was  not  founded 
till  about  540  b.  c,  all  of  them  colonics  from  the 
earlier  settlements  already  noticed  and  not  sent  out 
directly  from  the  mother  country.  Thus  Posi- 
donia,  LaCs  and  SciDRts,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  pea, 
were  all  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  undoubtedly  extended  ite  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  like  manner,  Crotona  Itad  founded  Terina 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  as  well 
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as  Cauloxta  on  the  E.  coast,  but  considerably  more 
to  the  S.  Locri,  also,  liad  established  two  colonics 
on  the  W.  coast,  Hijtojuuji  and  Mkdma  ;  neither 
of  which,  however,  attained  to  any  great  importance. 
Several  other  places  which  at  a  later  period  assumed 
more-  or  Ires  of  a  Greek  character,  were  probably 
only  Oenotrian  towns,  which  had  become  gradually 
Jlclleniaed,  but  without  ever  receiving  Greek  colonies. 
Such  were  Paxdosia,  Pktkua,  Tkmesa,  and  pro- 
bably Sctcxeticm  also,  though  this  is  frequently 
culled  an  Athenian  colony. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  and  attaining  to  an  amount 
of  wealth  and  power  which  far  exceeded  that  enjoyed 
at  so  early  a  period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris,  Crotona, 
and  Metapnntum,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
attain  to  this •  flourishing  condition;  and  Sybaris 
es|*cially  became  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  its  citizens.  [Stbaris.]  Thero 
enn  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  district  in  which  these  colonics  were  founded 
was  the  primary  cause  of  their  prosperity;  but  they 
appear,  also,  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce ;  and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
sought  to  extend  their  territorial  possessions,  so  that 
we  arc  told  that  Sybaris,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
ruled  over  twenty-five  dependent  cities,  and  four 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Ocnotrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  2C3.)  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior, 
or  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cities 
arising  from  this  cause ;  and  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  these  tribes  [Oe- 
xotkia]  caused  them  to  assimilate  with  compa- 
rative facility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizens,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  colonists.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Locri  in  particular  •(Pol.  xii.  5);  and  there 
can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  less  extensively  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(I Hod.  xii.  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
other  supposition,  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  rase  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  population  at 
that  time  unexampled  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, which  elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Greek  colonics  till  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (B.C.  710 
— 510),  was  that  during  which  these  cities  rose  to 
the  height  of  their  power ;  and  probably  the  half 
♦nttiry  preceding  the  latter  event  (li.  C.  560 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Achaean  cities  (Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.) 
Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  for  this  period  that  we 
are  the  most  absolutely  deficient  in  historical  in- 
formation. The  loss  of  the  early  books  of  Diodorus 
is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  preserved  to  us  many  interesting  notices 
concerning  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  us  a  clue  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  few  scattered  facts 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  want  of  this 
renders  it  imjiossible  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  like  a  historical  narrative. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  may  probably  be 
placed  the  league  of  the  three  great  Achaean  cities, 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  aud  Mctapontum,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ionians  from  their  colony  of  Siris,— an  union 


which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  capture,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction,  of  that  city.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
But  the  date  of  this  event  is  almost  wholly  un- 
certain [Siris],  and  scarcely  less  so  is  that  of  the 
much  more  celebrated  battle  of  the  Sagras,  which 
Justin  connects  with  the  fall  of  Siris;  while  other 
authors  would  bring  it  down  to  a  much  later  period. 
[Sagras.]  According  to  all  accounts,  that  famous 
battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  120,000  Crotoniats 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  or  at  most  15,000,  of  the 
Locrians  and  Rhegians,  inflicted  for  a  time  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  Crotona  :  but  Strabo  is 
certainly  in  error  in  representing  that  city  as  never 
recovering  from  its  effects.  [Crotona.]  Justin,  on 
the  contrary,  describes  the  period  of  depression  con- 
sequent on  this  disaster  as  continuing  only  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  (xx.  4);  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  that  philosopher,  Crotona,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  Achaean  cities,  appears  in  a  state 
of  great  prosperity. 

It  was  about  the  year  n.c  530  that  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  gave  rise  to  a  marked 
change  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  he  speedily  acquired,  waa 
not  confined  to  that  city,  but  extended  to  Sybaris 
and  Metapontum  also,  as  well  as  to  Rhegium  and 
Tarentum.  And  it  was  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  philosophy,  that  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  great  political  changes,  and  for  a 
time  threw  the  chief  ascendency  in  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pythagoreans.  [Crotojca.]  Their 
power  was  ultimately  overthrown  by  a  violent  revo- 
lution, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Pythagoras 
himself  and  his  followers  from  Crotona ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  similar  disturbances 
in  the  other  cities.  We  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  circumstances  of  these  revolutions, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  period 
of  disorder  and  confusion  throughout  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  from  which  the  latter  did  not  fully 
recover  for  a  considerable  period.  (Pol.  ti.  39 ;  Justin, 
xx.  4;  Iambi.  VU.  P9ih.  258— 264;  Porphyr.  V.P. 
54—58.) 

It  waa  apparently  before  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Pythagoreans,  and  while  their  influence  was  still 
paramount  at  Crotona,  that  the  final  contest  arose 
between  that  city  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  tho 
total  destruction  of  the  latter,  B.C.  510.  On  that 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  CrotoniaU  brought 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  and  the  Sybarites  not 
less  than  300,000;  and  though  these  numbers  can- 
not be  received  as  historically  accurate,  they  suffici- 
ently prove  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  rival  cities.  The  decisive  victory 
of  the  Crotoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Traeis 
was  followed  by  tho  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
Sybaris,— an  event  which  seems  to  have  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  world  (Herod,  vi. 
21),  and  must  have  caused  a  great  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Magna  Graecia.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  means  of  tracing  these  ;  we  know  only 
that  a  part  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
the  colonial  cities  of  Latis  aud  Scidrus,  while  another 
portion  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  considerable 
period.  (Herod.  L  c  ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  263,  264.) 

Tho  civil  dissensions  arising  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cau.«e 
of  tho  remarkable  circumstance  (which  we  are  other- 
wise at  a  loss  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Magna  Graecia  sent  assistance  to  thcGreeks  at  tho 
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i  of  the  Persian  invasion.  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  even  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nian* sent  an  embassy  to  Sicily  to  invoke  the  assist* 
mnce  of  Gelon,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  similar  appli- 
cation to  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy. 

While  the  Achaean  cities  were  thus  declining  from 
their  former  prosperity,  Rhegium,  the  name  of  which 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  raised  to  a  position  of  considerable  power  and 
impcjrtance  under  the  rule  of  the  despot  Anaxilas 
(n.c  496—476),  who  united  under  his  authority 
the  city  of  Messana  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  and  thus  became  involved  in  connection  with 
the  politics  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  hitherto  very 
distinct  from  those  of  Magna  Graecia.  Micytbus,  the 
s accessor  of  Anaxilas  in  the  government  of  Rhegium, 
was  remarkable  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Pyx  us  (afterwards  called  Buxentnm),  on  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  in  a.  c.  47 1.  (Diod.  xi.  59.)  This  was 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

About  the  same  time  (b.c.473)  we  find  mention 
of  a  disastrous  defeat,  which  must,  for  a  time,  have 
given  a  severe  check  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
Tarentines.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little 
part  in  the  disputes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean 
neighbours  ;  bnt  after  their  ineffectual  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  founding  of  Metapontum  [  Metapontum], 
wonld  seem  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in 
extending  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  barbarians.  Here  they  found,  among 
the  Iapygians  or  Messapians,  a  more  formidable 
opposition  than  was  encountered  by  the  other  Greek 
cities.  After  repeated  contests,  in  many  of  which 
they  had  come  off  victorious  and  reduced  many  of 
the  lapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  by  the  Iapygians,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  Herodotus  tells  us  it  was  the  greatest 
slaughter  of  Greek  citizens  that  had  happened 
within  his  knowledge.  Three  thousand  Rhegian 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  the 
Tarentines,  perished  on  the  same  occasion.  (Herod, 
vii.  170;  Diod.  xi.  52.) 

I  Jit..*  t*.  ri<Hi  ikhw*  t  n  trie  *  pr.siSii  urui  t  cj^ponn* sinn 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  latest 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy — Thubii 
and  Heraclea.  Both  of  these  were,  however,  but 
a  kind  of  renewal  of  previously  existing  settlements. 
Thurii  was  founded  in  b.  o.  443,  by  a  body  of 
colonists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  but  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
settlers  from  other  states  of  Greece  [Thubii  j ;  with 
whom  were  united  the  remaining  citizens  of  Sybaris, 
and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles 
of  the  site  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant 
district  of  Siris ;  until  these  hostilities  were  at 
length  terminated  by  a  compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  rival  cities  joined  in  establishing  a 
new  colony,  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Siris,  to  which  they  gave  tho  name  of  Heraclea, 
B.  c.  432.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  Diod.  xiL  23,  36.) 
But  though  thus  founded  by  common  consent,  the 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  had  much  the  largest  share 
in  its  establishment,  and  Heraclea  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  colony  of  Tarentum. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  seem  to  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest.  Even  when  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  island  in  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of 
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Italy  still  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
and  refused  to  admit  tho  Athenian  forces  within  their 
walls,  though  they  did  not  offer  any  obstruction  to 
their  progress.  (Thuc.  vi.  44;  Diod.  xiii.  3.)  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  Thurians  (among  whom 
there  was  naturally  an  Athenian  party)  and  the 
Metapontines  were  induced  to  enter  into  a  regular 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  supplied  a  small  force  to 
their  assistance.  (Thuc  vii.  33,  35 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
11.) 

At  this  period  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  seem 
to  have  been  still  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition;  bnt  it  was  not  long  after  that  they  began 
to  feel  the  combined  operation  of  two  which 
mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  first 
danger  which  tbreatuned  them  was  from  the  south, 
where  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  having 
established  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
began  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  also.  Hitherto 
the  cities  of  Italy  had  kept  aloof  in  great  measure 
from  the  revolutions  and  wars  of  tho  neighbouring 
island  :  Rhegium  and  Locri  alone  seem  to  have 
maintained  closer  relations  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  former,  from  its  Chalcidic  origin,  was  naturally 
friendly  to  the  colonies  of  the  same  race  in  Sicily ; 
and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  against  tho 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leuntini,  he  at 
once  brought  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Rhegians. 
Hence,  when  he  soon  after  applied  to  conclude  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
indignantly  rejected.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  thus  secured 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  despot  in  his  subse- 
quent wars.  (Diod.  xiv.  44,  107.)  From  this  timo 
his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  humiliation 
of  Rhegium  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Locrians. 
His  designs  in  this  quarter  soon  excited  so  much 
alarm,  that,  in  B.  c  393,  the  Italian  Greeks  were 
induced  to  concludes  a  general  league  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucaniam  on 
tho  other.    (Id.  91.)    But  the  result  was  far  from 

rates  were  defeated  by  Dionysius  in  a  great  battle 
at  the  river  Helleporus  or  Hclorus,  near  Caulonia, 
B.  c.  389 ;  and  this  blow  was  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Caulonia  itself,  as  well  as  Hipponium,  both 
of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Locri.  Not  long  after,  the  powerful  city  of 
Rhegium  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  sie^e 
of  nearly  eleven  months,  b.c.  387.  (Diod.  xiv. 
103—108,  111.) 

While  the  more  southerly  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius,  those  on  the  northern  frontier  were 
menaced  by  a  still  more  formidable  danger.  Tho 
Lucanians,  a  Sabelliau  race  or  branch  of  the  Samnite 
stock,  who  had  pressed  forward  into  the  territory  of 
the  Oenotrians,  and  bad  gradually  expelled  or  re- 
duced to  subjection  the  tribes  of  that  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
next  turned  their  arms  against  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast.  Posidonia,  the  most  northerly  of  these 
settlements,  was  the  first  which  fell  under  their 
yoke  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  fix 
with  accuracy  the  date  of  its  conquest,  it  is  probablo 
that  this  took  place  some  time  before  we  find  them 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  cities  on  the  Tarentino 
gulf.  If,  indeed,  we  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
chronology  of  some  of  these  events,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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rising  colony  of  Thurii  at  «n  early  period  of  its 
existence  (l'olyaen.  ii.  10);  but  it  was  not  till  after 
400  B.  c.  that  their  power  assumed  a  formidable 
aspect  towards  the  Greeks  iu  general.  The  terri- 
tory of  Thurii  was  the  first  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities, bat  the  other  cities  were  not  insensible  to 
their  danger;  arid  hence  the  general  league  of  the 
Italian  Greek*  in  b.  c.  393,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  Lucanians  as 
against  Dionysius.  Unfortunately,  their  arms  met 
with  equal  ill  bucccas  in  both  quarters  ;  and  in 
n.  c.  390  the  confederate  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Lucanians  with  great  slaughter  near  Latia, 
(Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253.)  That 
city  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  and 
seem  to  have  spread  them  selves  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  Here 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  younger  Dionysius 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  bis  father  (who 
had  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians,  and  even 
rendered  tbem  active  assistance),  and  turn  lus  arms 
against  them,  though  with  little  effect.  A  period 
of  great  confusion  and  disorder  appears  to  have  en- 
sued, and  the  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  o.  356),  though  it  in 
some  measure  broke  the  power  of  the  Lucanians, 
was  so  far  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bruttians  still  more  for* 
midablo  neighbours.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hipponium  were  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians (Diod.  zvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256):  Rhegium 
and  Locri,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
suffered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  the  younger  Dionysius;  while  Crotona, 
long  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Cro- 
tona], and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Bruttians.  (Diod. 
xix.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lucanians  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  more  northerly  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Here  the  Thurians  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack ;  but  at  length  Ta- 
rentum  itself,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  league  of 
n.c.  393,  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  its  own 
defence.  The  Tarentines  could  have  suffered  com- 
paratively but  little  from  the  causes  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  ;  and  Tarentum  was  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  But  its  citisens  were  already 
enervated  by  indolence  and  luxury  ;  and  when  they 
found  themselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lucanians,  combined  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Messapians,  they  mistrusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  their  parent  city  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Italy  with  a  consider- 
able force,  where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Manduria,  B.  c.  338.  (Diod. 
xvi.  63,  88.)  Only  a  few  years  afterwards,  B,  c 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  is,  unfortunately,  very  imper.ectly  known 
to  us j  though  it  is  clear  that  his  military  operations 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentines,  he  subsequently  quarrelled 
with  that  people,  and  even  turned  his  arms  against 
them,  and  took  Heraclea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  in  several  successive 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consentia,  and  several  other 
towns,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Brattium, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile,  who  was 
serving  in  his  own  army,  b.c  326.  (Liv.  viii.  17, 
24 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  his  death,  the  wars  between  the  Tarentlm-s 
and  Lucanians  appear  to  have  continued  with  little 
intermission ;  though  we  hare  no  further  account 
of  them  till  the  year  303  b.  c,  when  the  former 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Cleo- 
nymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king,  repaired  to 
Tarentum  with  a  large  mercenary  force.  So  formid- 
able did  this  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
■sapiuns  and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  while  Metapontum,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  opposed  the  views  of  Cleonyuius, 
was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
The  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  his 
allies  by  his  luxury  and  rapacity,  and  quitted  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  in  Brattium  ;  though  we  learn  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponium  and  Crotona, 
and  occupied  the  latter  city  with  a  garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  barbarian 
neighbours  ;  and  the  alliance  which  be  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Iapygians  and  Peucetians 
could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  humiliation 
of  Tarentum.  (Died.  xxi.  2, 8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
B.  c  289. 

Only  a  few  years  later  than  this  took  place  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  (a.  c.  281 
— 274),  which  marks  a  conspicuous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Magna  Graecia.  Shortly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  liad  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  raised  the 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  b.  c.  282.  (Apptan, 
Soma.  7  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  6.)  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  brought  the  Roman  power  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf ;  and  here  they  almost 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Taren- 
tines themselves.  [Tarentum.]  That  people,  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhua, 
king  of  Epirus,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a  league  with  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
bo  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  all  the  remaining  Greek  cities 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  barbarian  nations 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  bis 
campaigns :  notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Greeks, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  a.  c.  278,  and  his  final 
departure  in  b.c.  274,  left  tbem  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victorious  Romans.  Tarentum  itself  was  taken  by 
the  consul*  in  b.  c.  272.  Crotona  and  Locri  had 
previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans; 
while  Rhegium,  which  was  held  by  a  revolted  body 
of  Campanian  troops,  originally  placed  there  as  a  gar- 
rison, was  finally  reduced  to  subjection  in  B.  c.  271. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  had  suffered  severely  during  these  wars :  the 
foreign  troops  placed  within  their  walls,  whether 
Roman  or  Greek,  appear  to  hare  given  way  to  simi- 
lar excesses  ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Pyrrhns  at  Locri 
and  Tarentum  were  guilty  of  exactions  and  cruelties 
which  almost  rivalled  those  of  the  Campanians  at 
Rbegium.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence, therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrhns 
inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  few 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  which  bad  survived 
their  long-continued  struggles  with  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  decayed  and  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  the  once  powerful  Crotona  (Liv.  xxiii.  30) 
was  undoubtedly  common  to  many  of  her  neighbours 
and  former  rivals.  There  were,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions; Heraclea  especially,  which  had  earned  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  a  timely  submission,  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  unusually  favourable  terms 
(Cic  pro  Btdb.  22),  and  seems  to  have  continued 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

But  the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Magna 
Graecia  was  inflicted  by  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greek  cities  were  viewed  with 
unfavourable  eyes  by  the  Roman  government,  and 
were  naturally  desirous  to  recover  their  lost  inde- 
pendence. Hence  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  we  are  told  that  almost  all  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  (Gratcorum 
omuu  forme  or  a,  Liv.  xxii.  61)  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Some  of  these  were, 
however,  overawed  by  Roman  garrisons,  which  re- 
strained them  from  open  defection.  Tarentum  itself 
(still  apparently  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part 
of  Italy)  was  among  the  number;  and  though  the 
city  itself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginian commander,  the  citadel  was  still  retained 
by  a  Roman  garrison,  which  maintained  its  footing 
until  the  city  was  recovered  by  Fabius,  b.  c.  209. 
(Liv.  xxv.  8 — 11,  xxvii.  15,  16.)  Tarentum  was 
on  this  occasion  treated  like  a  captured  city,  and 
plundered  without  mercy,  while  the  citizens  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves.  Meta- 
pontum  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  when 
Hannibal  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  ;  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Terina  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
51 ;  Strab.  vi.  256.)  Locri  and  Crotona  were  taken 
and  retaken  :  Rheginm  alone,  which  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  Rome  inviolate,  though  several  times 
attempted  by  a  Carthaginian  force,  seems  to  have 
in  great  measure  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
never  recovered  from  this  long  series  of  calamities. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 
under  the  government  of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  the 
particular  regulations  to  which  thoy  were  subjected. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  until  after  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allies 
of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas  (Liv.  xxxi.  7) ; 
and  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  Roman  or  Latin 
citizens,  which  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  South- 
ern Italy,  were  probably  designed  rather  to  keep 
down  the  previous  inhabitants  than  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population.  One  of  these  colonies,  that 
to  Posidonia,  now  known  as  Paestum,  had  been 
established  at  a  period  as  early  as  B.  c.  273  (Liv. 
EpiL  xiv.  ;  VelL  Pat.  L  14);  and  Brundusium, 
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which  subsequently  rose  to  be  so  important  a  city, 
was  also  settled  before  the  Second  Punic  War,  n,  v. 
244.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  <?.;  Liv.  Epii.  xix.)  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  all  the  Roman  colonics  to  the  coasts 
of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Calabria,  date  from  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  war.  Of  these,  Buxentum 
in  Lucania  and  Tempsa  in  Bruttium  were  settled 
as  early  as  n.  c  194  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  body 
of  Roman  colonists  was  established  in  the  once 
mighty  Crotona.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47.)  Shortly  after- 
wards two  other  colonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thurii 
in  Lucania,  in  b.  c.  193,  and  the  other  at  Hippo- 
nium  or  Vibo,  in  Bruttium,  b.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
53,  xxxv.  9,  40.)  The  last  of  th<*e,  which  under 
the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  town,  was  the  only  one  of  these  colonics 
which  appears  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable 
prosperity.  At  a  much  later  period  (b.  c.  123),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  Scylacium  and  Tarentum,  under 
the  names  of  Colon  ia  Minervia  and  Neptunia  (Veil. 
Pat  i.  15),  were  probably  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
recruit  the  sinking  population  of  those  places. 

But  all  attempts  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of  this 
part  of  Italy  were  obviously  unsuccessful  It  is  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  almost  certain,  that  malaria  began  to 
make  itself  severely  felt  as  soon  as  the  population 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strabo  in  the  case  of 
Posidonia  (v.  p.  251)  ;  and  the  same  thing  must 
have  occurred  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentino 
gulf.  Indeed,  Strabo  himself  tells  us,  that,  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  (iniecia  which  bad  been  so  famous 
in  ancient  times,  the  only  ones  that  retained  any 
traces  of  their  Greek  civilisation  in  his  day  were 
Bbegiom,  Tarentum,  and  Ncapolis  (vi.  p.  253)  ; 
while  the  great  Achaean  cities  on  the  Tarentino 
gulf  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  (76.  p.  262.) 
The  expressions  of  Cicero  are  not  less  forcible,  that 
Magna  Graecia,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the 
days  of  Pythagoras,  and  abounded  in  great  and  opu- 
lent cities,  was  in  his  time  sunk  into  ntter  ruin 
(nunc  qwdem  deieia  est,  Cic.  de  Amic.  4,  Tutc.  iv. 
I).  Several  of  the  towns  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  as  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  and  Locri, 
gradually  fell  into  utter  insignificance,  and  totally 
disappeared,  while  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  a  few 
others  maintained  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence 
through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Magna  Graecia  was  never  a  territorial  designation ; 
nor  did  the  cities  which  composed  it  ever  constitute 
a  political  unity.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  the 
difference  of  their  origin  and  race  must  have  effec- 
tually prevented  the  formation  of  any  such  union 
among  them  as  a  whole.  But  even  the  Achaean 
cities  appear  to  have  formed  no  political  league  or 
union  among  themselves,  until  after  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Achaeans  in  Greece  for  their  arbitration,  and  to  have 
founded  by  their  advice  a  temple  of  Zeus  Homoriux, 
where  they  were  to  hold  councils  to  deliberate  upon 
their  common  afiairs  and  interests.   (Pol.  ii.  39.) 

A  more  comprehensive  league  was  formed  in 
b.  c  393,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Pionysius  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  the 
other  (Died.  xiv.  91)  ;  and  the  cities  which  com- 
posed it  must  have  bad  some  kind  of  general  council 
or  place  of  meeting.  It  is  probablo  that  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  general  meetings  of  tho 
Italian  Greeks,  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  280), 
were  first  instituted  :  though  it  is  highly  improbable 
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that  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heracles  was  selected 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  place  of  assembly,  as  the 
Tarentines  seem  at  first  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were 
incladed  in  the  league  at  all.  But  it  was  natural 
that,  when  the  Tanmtines  assumed  the  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  allied  cities,  the  councils  should 
be  transferred  to  their  colony  of  Heraclea,  just  as 
Alexander  of  Epirus  afterwards  sought  to  transfer 
them  from  thence  to  the  river  Acalandrus  in  the 
Thurian  territory,  as  a  mark  of  enmity  towards  the 
Tarentines.    (Strab.  I.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGXATA.  [Naonatae.] 
MAGNESIA,  MAGNE'TES.  [Thkssama.] 
MAGNE'SIA  (Mayvr)<rla:  Eth.  Mdyvvs.)  1. 
A  city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  xphs 
or  in l  Maidvdpq)  (ad  Maeandrum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Lydian  Magnesia,  was  a  considerable 
city,  situated  on  the  slope  of  mount  Thorax,  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lethaeus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Macander.    Its  distance  from  Miletus  was 
120  stadia  or  15  miles.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  636,  647; 
Plin.  v.  31.)    It  was  an  Aeolian  city,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Magnesians  from  Europe,  in  the 
east  of  Theasaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  soon  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus  (Callinus,  ap, 
Sfrab.  xiv.  p.  647.)   At  a  later  time,  however,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians; 
perhaps  about  n.  c.  726.    In  the  year  following  the 
deserted  site  was  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesians,or,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  525), 
by  the  Ephesians.    Themistocles  during  his  exile 
took  up  his  residence  at  Magnesia,  the  town  having 
been  assigned  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  to  supply  him 
with  bread.    (Nepos,  Themist.  10;  Died.  xi.  57.) 
The  Persian  satraps  of  Lydia  also  occasionally  re- 
sided  in  the  place.  (Herod,  i.  161,  iii.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnesia  was  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  wine,  figs,  and  cucumbers  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  ii.  p.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)    The  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Dindymene,  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and 
the  wife  of  Themistocles,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  was  priestess  of  that  divinity;  but,  says 
Strabo  (p.  647),  the  temple  no  longer  exists,  tho 
town  having  been  transferred  to  another  place.  The 
new  town  which  the  geographer  saw,  was  most  re- 
markable for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryene, 
which  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  treasures 
was  indeed  surpassed  by  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
the  temples  in  Asia  Minor.    The  change  in  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  author.    The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitruvius  (vii.  Praefat.),  was  built  by  the  architect 
Hennogenes,  in  the  Ionic  style.    In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  Magnesia  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
PcrgamiiB,  after  Antiochus  had  been  driven  eastward 
beyond  Mount  Taurus.    (Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii. 
13.)  After  t  his  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decayed, 
and  is  rarely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)   and  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  55). 
Hierocles  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  the  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  documents  seem  to  imply  that  at  one 
time  it  bore  tho  name  of  Macandropolis.  (Concil. 
Constantin.  iii.  p.  666.)    The  existence  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  tho  emperors  Aurelius  and  Gallicnus 
is  attested  by  coins. 

Formerly  the  site  of  Magnesia  was  identified  with 
the  modern  Gtael-hissnr  ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
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of  Artemis  Leucophryene  still  exist,  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Magnesia.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor,  pp.  242, 
(JhvrcKts , 


foil.;  Arundcll,Seren  pp.58,folL;  Cramer, 

Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  459,  foil.) 


COW  OF  MAGS  £81  A  AD  MAEAXDKCM. 

2.  A  town  of  Lydia,  usually  with  the  addition 
wpbs  or  trwh  2i»vAq»  (ad  Sipylnm),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Macander  in  Ionia,  situated 
on  the  north-western  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus,  on  tho 
sonthern  bank  of  the  river  Hermus.    We  are  not 
informed  when  or  by  whom  the  town  was  founded, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Magnesians 
in  the  east  of  Theasaly.  Magnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  walls 
by  the  two  Scipios  in  n.  c.  190,  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  whereby  the  king  was  for  ever  driven 
from  Western  Asia.    (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622 ;  Plin.  ii 
93;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  16,  viii.  17.  §  16;  Scylax,  p.  37; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37,  foil.;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  47.)  The  town, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios,  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Syr.  35.)  During  the  war  against 
Mithridates  the  Magnesians  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  the  king.    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  3.)  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  perished;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occasion 
granted  liberal  sums  from  the  treasury  to  repair  tho 
loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579; 
xiii.  p.  622 ;  Tac.  L  c.)  From  coins  and  other  source.*, 
we  learn  that  Magnesia  continued  to  flourish  down 
to  the  fifth  century  (Hierocl.  p.  660);  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.    During  the 
Turkish  rule,  it  once  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  at  present  it  is  mnch  reduced,  though  it  preserves 
its  ancient  name  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Monism. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  not  very  consi- 
derable.   (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  p.  332; 
Keppel,  Travels,  ii.  p.  295.)    The  accompanying 
coin  is  remarkable  by  having  on  its  obverse  the  head 
of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  appears  here,  is 
unknown.    The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  figured 
should  be,  MAPKOS  TTAAI05  KIKEPHN.  [L.S.] 


COUf  OF  MAGNESIA  AD  SU'TLCM. 

MAGN0T0LI9  (Mayt^oAu),  a  town  in  Pontus, 
at  tho  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  was 
founded  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  called  it 
Eupatoria;  but  it  was  completed  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  into  Magnopolis  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  556).    The  town  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
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decay  at  an  early  period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  late  writer.  Appian  (Mkhrid.  78,  115) 
speaks  of  it  onder  both  names,  Eupatoria  and  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  Strabo  in  one  passage  (xii.  p.  560) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  Ruins 
of  the  place  are  said  to  exist  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  Sottuisa,  at  a  place  called  Boghaz  Ilissan  Kale  A. 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM  (to  n*ya  lucpw- 
riifHor,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7;  Marcian, PeripL  p.  28),  a 
promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Chersonesos  A  urea,  in  India  extra  Gangem, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus.  Its 
modem  name  U  C.  Romania.  Some  hare  supposed 
tliat  the  Prom.  M&gn.  represents  another  cape, 
either  considerably  to  the  NW,  now  called  C.  Pa- 
tani.  Ptolemy's  account  of  these  far  Eastern  places 
is  so  doubtful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of 
the  evidence  for  or  against  the  position  of  any  place 
in  the  Aurca  Chersonesus.  [V.] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lnsitania (Mela,  ill.  1 .  §  6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iiL  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
ii.  5.  §  1 )  call  to  Bap€dpiov  tucpov,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  corrupt;  but 
according  to  the  correction  of  Coray,  approved  of  by 
Groskurd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  correspond  with 
C.  EspicheL  Pliny  also  calls  it  Magnum  or  Olisi- 
ponense,  from  the  town  in  its  vicinity ;  but  he  strangely 
confounds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabrum,  on  the  NW. 
of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  s.  35). 

MAGNUM  PROM.  MAURETANIAE.  [Mau- 

BKTAJUA.] 

MAGNUS  PORTUS.  1.  (USpros  ndyvot,  PtoL 
it.  4.  §  7  ;  camp.  Marcian.  p.  41),  a  port- town  of 
Hispania  Bactica,  between  the  town  Abdara  and  the 
Prom.  CharidemL 

2.  (Mfyo*  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  4),  a  bay  on  the 

coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Artabrorum  Sinus.   [Vol.  I.  p.  226,  b.] 

a  (Mryo*  PtoL  il  3.  §§  4,  33),  a  har- 

bour in  Britain,  opposite  the  island  of  Vectis,  corre- 
sponds to  Porimouth. 

4.  (nrfprot  M&yyos,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  2 ;  Mela,  i.  5; 
Tlin.  v.  2  ;  It.  Anton,  p.  13),  a  port-town  of  Mau- 
ritania Coesariensis,  on  the  road  between  Gilva  and 
Quiza,  described  by  Pliny  as''civium  Romanorum 
oppidum."  It  is  identified  by  Forbtger  with  Oran, 
of  which  the  harbour  is  still  called  Mars-cl-Kibir, 

1.  e.,  the  great  Harbour. 

5.  (Mryoi  AifWK  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Darsdus  and  the  promontory  Ryssadium. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  (6  fityas  k6\*os,  PtoL  vii. 

2.  §§  3,  5  ;  Agathem.  L  p.  53),  the  great  gulf 
which  runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Ava,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geographers  correctly 
placed  China  on  the  east  of  this  gulf,  though  tbey 
had  no  very  accurate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 
or  longitude.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Anna 
Chersonesus.  [V.] 

MAGO.   [Bai.kakes,  p.  374,  a.] 

MAGON  (6  May&v,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a  river 
mentioned  by  Arrian  as  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
its  left  bonk.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  present  Ramguna,  [V.] 

MAGONT1ACUM.  [MooAJmACUM.] 

MAGORAS,  a  river  of  Syria,  under  mount  Li- 
banus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  20)  apparently  be- 


tween Sidon  and  Berytus,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  750).  now 
Nahr-ed-Damur;  though  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the 
Kahr-BeiruL  (Bib.  lies,  vol.  iiL  pp.  433,  439.) 
[Tanyras.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGORUM  SINUS  (Maywr  ^Awoi),  a  bay  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  country 
of  the  Thcmi,  who  joined  the  Gerraei  on  the  north. 
(PtoL  vi.  7.  §  54.)  It  is  still  marked  by  the 
modern  town  of  Magas,  and  the  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  the  fact  tliat  "  the 
ancient  Themi  are  the  Magian  tribe  of  Beni-Tcmin, 
in  all  ages  of  Arabian  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magat, — a  deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  immediately  above  the  bay 
of  Katiffr  (  Gtogr.  of  A  rabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 5.)  He 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (ii.  I)  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  from  this  country  (vol.  i.  pp. 
304 — 307).    [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGRAOA,  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Uresmea.  (Mela,  UL 
1.  §  10.) 

MAGYDUS  (McryvSoi:  Eth.  Mayvkfo ;  called 
MdVijSoj  by  Scylax,  p.  39),  a  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  Attalcia  and  Perge, 
and  subsequently  of  episcopal  rank,  is  probably  the 
Mtgdale  (MvySd\v\  of  the  Stadbsmus.  There 
arc  numerous  imperial  coins  of  Magydus,  bearing  the 
epigraph  MAITAEflN.  Leake  identities  it  with 
Laara.  (PtoL  v.  5.  §  2 ;  Hierocl.  p.  679  ;  Sta- 
diasm.  §§  201,  202;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

M  AH  AN  AIM  (Ma*afMl  LXX.),  a  place,  and 
afterwards  a  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
so  named  from  the  incident  related  in  Genesis  (xxsii. 
2),  where  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX. 
and  Josephns,  TlaptfiSoXai,  and  also  by  the  lutter 
6«oC  orpar&irtlov  {Ant.  i.  20.  §  1).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament: — 
It  was  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok  (Gen.  /.  c,  com  p.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30),  after- 
wards in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxi.  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch  (xiii.  29)  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  (I  Chron.  vi.  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  Ishbosheth's  kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  When  David  fled  from 
Absalom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zilbi,  the  aged  sheikh  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27,  xix.  32);  and  it  was  apparently  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim  between  the  royal  troops  and 
the  rebels  (xviii).  A  ruined  site  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jebel  Ajlun,  under  the  name  of  Mahneh,  which 
probably  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  166.)  [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a  station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  an 
engraved  bronze  cup  found  at  Rudgc,  in  Wiltshire. 
From  this  name  occurring  with  those  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Magna,  or  Magnis.     [C.  R.  S.] 

MAIS  (Mofj),  a  river  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  now  the  MahL 
(Nearch.  p.  24  ;  Arrian,  Ptriplu*  Maris  Ertjlh- 
raei.) 

MAKKEDAH  (McunjM,  LXX.,  Euseb. ;  MaKXitd, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  the  Canaan i tea  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  city  taken  by  Joshua  after 
the  battle  in  Gibeon;  and  there  it  was  that  the  five 
confederate  kings  wero  found  hid  in  a  cave,  which 
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was  made  their  sepulchre  after  their  executions 
(Josh.  x.  16 — 28.)  It  i*  placed  by  Eusebius 
(Onumast.  t.  r.)  8  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 
[Bethooauius.]  [G.  W.] 

MALA  (MoAa,  MdAn),  a  town  in  Colchis,  which 
Scylax  (p.  32),  in  contradiction  to  other  writers, 
makes  the  birthplace  of  Medeia.         [E.  B.  J.] 

MALACA  (MelAcura,  Strab. ;  PtoL  il  4.  §  7 ; 
MoAdVoj,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. :  Etk,  Ma\*KiTav6s :  Afo- 
htga),  an  important  town  upon  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  east  of  Calpe,  which  was  equidistant  from 
Gadeira  and  Malaca.  (Strah.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  405),  the  dis- 
tance from  Gadeira  to  Malaca  was  1 45  miles ;  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iiL  p.  140)  the  distance  from 
Gadeira  to  Calpe  was  750  stadia.  Malaca  stood 
upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  Gttadalmedina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426 ;  Malaca  cum  fluvio,  Plin.  iii. 
1.  a.  3.)  Strabo  says  (I  a)  that  Malaca  was  built 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  malcha, 44  royal ; " 
but  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  Basque  word, 
signifying  the  "  side  of  a  mountain."  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  foederata  civitas  (Plin.  L  c),  and 
had  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strah. 
Lc.)  Avienns  says  (Lc.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Macnaca;  but  Strabo  had  already  no- 
ticed this  error,  and  observed  not  only  that  Maenaca 
was  further  from  Calpe,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  wore  clearly  Hellenic.  Malaca  is  alvo 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  161,  163;  Hirt. 
B.  Alex.  46;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  42.  There  are  still 
a  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malaga. 

MALACHATH  (MoAaxdfl),  a  city  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  25)  places  in  the 
country  above  the  Nigeir,  in  E.  long.  20°  20',  and 
N.  lat.  20°  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA  TMalka.] 

MALA  El  COLON  (MoAafav.or  MaAlov  k&\ov, 
PtoL  vii.  2.  §  5),  a  promontory  on  the  south 
Golden 


ern 


of  the  Golden  Chcrsonestis.    Its  exact  posi- 


tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  StraiU  of  Malacca.  [V.] 

MALAMANTLTS  (6  MaKdfiarrot,  Arrian,  Ind. 
c  4),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kabul,  perhaps  now  the  Pandjcora.  [V.] 

MALANA  (MdAcum,  Arrian,  Ind.  a  25).  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oreitae  (one  of  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  of  Gcdrosia)  and  the  Ichtbyophagi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
C.  Malan  in  Mciran,  the  measurements  of  Ncarchus 
and  of  modern  navigators  corresponding  remarkably. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Neurchtu,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)  [V.] 

MALAXGA  (MiKayya,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  92),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvarni,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  side  of  Hindostun,  below  where  the  TyndLi 
(now  Kistna)  flows  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  sup- 
ped that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  present 
Jfadra*.  but  it  may  liavo  been  a  littlo  higher  up 
near  Nellore.  [V.] 

MALAO  (MoAdw,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  10.  com.  Mo- 
\fvt),  probably  answers  to  the  modern  Berbera,  the 
chief  town  of  the  SatiuiUh,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-. ifantkb  to 
cape  (htardafni.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
tlio  seat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  Malao  was  one  of  the  principal  marts 
for  gums,  myrrh,  frankincense,  cattlo,  slaves,  gold- 
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dust  and  ivory.  (See  Heeren,  African  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  Engl.  transL)  [W.  B.  I).] 

MALATA,  according  to  an  inscription,  or  Mi  lata 
according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  a  place  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  As  the  inscription  was 
found  at  Petcrwardein,  Malata  was  perhaps  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  latter  place.  (Gear.  Rav.  iv. 
19;  MarsiliuA  Donah.  iLp.  118,  tab.  47.)  [L.S.1 
MALCHUBII.  [Mauretama.] 
MALCOAE.  [Mandrus.] 
MA'LEA  (MoA«a),  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis  in  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transferred  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city.  (Paus.  viiL  27.  §  4.)  Its  territory 
was  called  the  Males t  is  (17  MoXtaru).  Xenophan 
describes  Leuctra  as  a  fortress  situated  above  the 
Maleatis;  and  as  Leuctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  Males  must  have  been  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [Leuctra.]  Leake,  however,  connecting 
Malca  with  the  river  Malcs  (MoAovr,  Pans.  viii. 
35.  §  1),  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  on  this  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Megalo- 
polis to  Carnasium  (Leake,  Peloponnctiaca,  p.  248) ; 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  place  Midea  (Mi8«a) 
mentioned  by  Xenophan  (Hell  vii.  1.  §  28)  is  pro- 
bably a  corrupt  form  of  Malea.  (Curtius,  Pelopom- 
netos,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

MA'LEA  (MaAVo,  Steph.  B.  $.v.  et  alii;  Moaku, 
Herod.  L  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368),  Btill  called  Malta, 
a  promontory  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taeoarom. 
For  details  see  Vol.  II.  p.  114. 

MA'LEA  (MaAca,  Thncyd.  iii.  4, 6;  Xen.  UeU.  L 
6.  §§  26,  27;  Moa/b,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617;  Maria, 
PtoL  v.  2;  see  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Ran,  p.  33),  tho 
southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distant  from  Myti- 
lene,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigrium,  and  340  from 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  the  point  of  Cake  and  the  islands  of  Aicai- 
KtTSAE  [see  those  articles].  The  modern  name  of 
Malea  is  Zeitoun  Bouroun,  or  Cape  SL  Mary,  and 
it  is  a  high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (/L  c.)  that  the  fleet  of  CallicratiJas  oc- 
cupied this  station  before  the  sea-fight  off  Arginusae. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon's  topography  in 
reference  to  this  place;  and  the  Malea  of  Thucy- 
dides  (i  c.)  can  hardly  have  been  C.  SL  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  relation.  He  says 
dihtinctly  (c.  4.),  that  Malea  lay  to  the  north  of 
Mytilcne,  and  (c  6.)  that  the  Athenians  had 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  city.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Cape  SL  Mary,  and  the  second  with  its  distance 
from  Mytilene.  Possibly  the  Malea  of  Thucydides 
had  some  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
Maloeis.  (See  the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Poppo.  and 
Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.)     [J.  S.  H.] 

MA'LEA  (MaAca,  or  MaAaia  Spot,  PtoL  vii.  4. 
§  8),  a  large  group  of  mountains  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  mountain 
tract  now  known  by  the  name  of  Newera  Ellia,  one 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Arabs,  Admit  Peak,  by  the  natives  Sripada,  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  the  water-shed  of  three  river*, 
which  ho  calls  the  Soanas,  the  Azanus,  and  the 
Baraces,  and  describes  with  remarkable  truth  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  he  adds  that 
in  the  low  ground  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  are  the 
of  the  elephants.    Pliny  speaks  of  a  rooun- 
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tain  in  the  interior  of  India,  which  he  call*  Mons 
>IaJeus  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  It  has  keen  supposed  tliat 
he  may  refer  to  the  western  Ghats  ;  but  as  Malcus 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  mala,  a  moun- 
tain, this  identification  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained. [V.] 
MALECECA.  [Lusitawia,  p.  220,  a] 
MALE'NE  (MoAiJnj),  a  place  near  Ataraeus, 
where  FlUtiaeus  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author  except  Herodotus 
(vi.  29).  [L.  S.] 

[  MALETHUBALON  (MaA«0ot*aAw,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§15;  Nobbe,  ail  toe.  reads  MaA«0ou€a8oi'),  a  moun- 
tain of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  is  identified 
with  Jebel  Nadur  in  the  Sdfulra.  (Shaw's  TrartU, 
p.  56.)  ("E.B.J.] 
MALEVENTUM.  [BESRVEjrruM.J 
MA'LEL'M  P.  (MaA.i  6tcpov,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  4),  a 
promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination  of 
Syrastronc  (now  CutcK).  It  separated  the  gulfe  of 
Canthi  (the  Jiunn  qf  Cutch)  and  Barygaza  (Com- 

[V.] 

MA'LIA  (MoAla  :  Eth.  MaAwfo),  a  town  in 
HLspania  TarraconcDsis,  near  Numantia,  but  of 
which  nothing  more  is  known.  (Appian,  Eitp. 
77.) 

MALIACUS  SINUS  (4  MoAiaaof  k6\tos;  Mjj- 
Ajoxos,  Thuc.  iii.  96 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  403  ;  6  Mi}- 
Auvt  «r<5Airor,  Herod,  iv.  83 ;  Polyb.  ix.  4 1  :  Gulf 
of  Zituni),  a  long  jrulf  of  the  sea.  lying  between  the 
southern  coast  of  Tbcssaly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Locri  Epicncmidii,  and  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  country  of  the  Malians,  situated  at 
its  head.  At  the  entrance  of  tho  gulf  is  the  north- 
western promontory  of  Euboea,  and  the  islands  Li- 
ohades,  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  river 
Sporcheius  flows.  The  gulf  is  called  Lamiacus 
Sincs  (o  Aa/uoxox  k6\*o$)  by  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  3,  vii.  15.  §  2,  x.  1.  §  2),  from  the  important 
town  of  Lamia ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modern  name  of 
Lamia.  Livy,  who  usually  terms  it  Maliacus  Sinus, 
jrives  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Aenianum  Sinus 
(xxviii.  5),  which  is  borrowed  from  Polybins  (x. 
42).  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  4.) 

MALIARPnA  (MoA«d>K  PtoL  vii.  14),  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  territory  of 
the  Arvarni,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Godavari  and 
the  Kutna.  It  is  represented  now  by  either  Ma- 
liapvr  or  by  the  ruins  of  ilavalipwam.  [V.] 

MALICHI  INSULAE  (MoAfxou  vrpot,  Ptol. 
vi.  7.  §  44),  two  islands  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  One  of  them  is  the 
modern  Sokar. 

MALLS  ($  MoAli  77j;MT>Afe,  Herod,  vii.  198:  Eth. 
MoAKifi,  MijA<«Ji),  a  small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
liead  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  river  Spcrcheius  flowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
Mali*  arc  fixed  by  the  description  of  Herodotus.  It 
extended  alittle  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Sperchcius  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Anticyra  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
(Herod,  vii.  198);  the  boundary  passed  between 
Lamia  and  Anticyra.  Anthcla  was  their  southern- 
most town  (vii.  176,200).  Inland,  the  Anopaea, 
the  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  by  which  the  Persians 
turned  tho  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided  the 
territory  of  the  Trachinian  Malians  from  that  of  the 
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Oetaeans  (vii.  217).  A  mare  particular  description 
of  the  locality  is  given  under  TiiEB.MOFYi.Ait. 
According  to  Stephanos  B.  (#.  v.  MoAi«w),  the 
Malians  derived  their  name  from  a  town  Malleus, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Mains,  the  son  of  Amphic- 
tyon.  The  Malians  were  reckoned  among  the  Thca- 
salians;  but  although  tributary  to  the  latter,  they 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  from  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Amphicytonic  council.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  were  always  in  close 
connection  with  the  acknowledged  Doric  states. 
Hercules,  the  great  Doric  hero,  is  represented  as  the 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Trachis,  and  Mount  Oeta  was  the 
scene  of  the  hero's  death.  Diodorus  (xii.  59)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town  of  Laccdacmon. 
When  the  Trachiuians  were  hard  pressed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighbours,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  tho 
Spartans,  who  founded  in  consequence  the  colony  of 
Heraclcia  near  Trachis.    (Thuc  iii.  92.) 

Scylax  (p.  24),  who  is  followed  by  Diodorus 
(xviii.ll),  distinguishes  between  the  MijAmj  and 
MaAjm,  the  former  extending  along  the  northern 
coast  of  tho  Maliac  gulf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus  ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing to  tho  Lamians,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Aafuus,  as  K.  0.  MUller  observes.  Thucydides 
mentions  three  divisions  (^<pn)  of  the  Malians,  called 
Paralii  (flafdAjoi),  Priests  ('I*p^i),  and  Trachinii 
(Tpaxirtoi).  Who  the  Priests  were  is  a  matter  only 
of  conjecture :  Grote  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Amphictyonic  meetings  were  held ;  while  Leake 
imagines  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacred  City  (itpbv  6unv~),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  DeL  287),  the  Hyper- 
borean offerings  were  sent  from  Dodona  on  their 
way  to  Delus,  and  that  this  Sacred  City  was  tho 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  The  names 
of  the  Pamlii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicate 
their  position.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  to 
a  share  in  the  government,  who  cither  had  served 
or  was  serving  as  a  Hoplite  (Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10. 
§  10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  famous  as  slingers 
and  darters.    (Thuc  iv.  100.) 

TRAcms  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
There  were  also  Asticyra  and  Axthela  on  the 
coast ;  and  others,  of  which  the  names  only  are  pre- 
served, such  as  Colaceia  (Thcopom.  ap.  AtJten. 
vi.  p.  254,  f.),  Ajegoxeia  (Lycophr.  903;  Steph.  B. 
#.  r.),  and  Inus  (SchoL  in  Lycophr.  1.  c;  Steph.  B. 
*.  p.).  (Miillor,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  50 ;  Grote, 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  378;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA,  or  MALOEA,  a  town 
of  southern  Perrliaebia  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  name  by  ifologhvsta,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  bo  a  corruption  of  Malloea,  with  the 
addition  of  Augusta.  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Mologhuta,  Leake  supposes  Malloea 
to  havo  occupied  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xxxvi.  10,  13.  xxxix.  25  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MALLI  (MdAAoi,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  7,  8,  14), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  district 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panjdb.  There  was 
probably  in  ancient  times  a  city  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  tho  town  is 
not  given  by  ancient  authors.    (Arrian,  I  c. ;  Strab. 
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jv.  p.  701  ;  Cart.  ix.  4.)  The  people  occupied  the 
space  between  the  Acesines  (Asihu)  and  Hyarotis 
(IrJvati),  which  both  enter  the  Indus  at  no  great 
•iistance.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  name 
represents  at  once  the  country  and  the  town  of  the 
Malli.  being  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mdla- 
sthdni.  I'liny  speaks  of  Malli  quorum  Mans 
M alius  (vi.  17.  a.  21).  If  his  locality  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  other  geographers,  the  name 
micrht  be  taken  from  the  mountain  which  was  con- 
spicuous there.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  from 
IMiny's  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
position  of  his  Malli.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  actual  town  of  the  Malli  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  nearly 
slain  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Punjab.  [V.] 

MALLUS  (MoaXoi:  Eth.VlaXXurrni),  an  ancient 
city  of  Cilicia,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  times  by  the  soothsayers 
Mopsus  and  Amphilochus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c.; 
Arrian,  A  nab.  ii.  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pyramus,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Mn^arsus,  as  we  must  infer  from  Curtius  (iii.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  after 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Pyramns.  Mallus 
therefore  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
According  to  Scylax  (p.  40)  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
tip  the  river  a  abort  distance  in  order  to  reach  Mallus; 
and  Mela  (i.  13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
close  upon  the  river;  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  4) 
must  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  than  two  miles 
away  from  the  river.  Mallus  was  a  town  of  consi- 
derable importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Magarsa  [Maoarsa],  though  in  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  had  a  port  of  its  own,  called 
IV.rtus  Palorum  (Geogr.  Nub.  p.195;  Sanut.  Secret. 
Fid.  ii.  4,  26,  whence  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
aires  it  continued  to  be  called  Malo;  comp.  Callim. 
Fragm.  15;  Appian,  Mithrid.  96;  Dionys.  Per.  875; 
PtoL  viii.  17.  §  44;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22;  Stadiasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  151,  152;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  216, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 


COIX  OF  MALLUS  IX  CILICIA. 

MALOETAS.  [Metiiydriim.] 

MALVA.  [MulcchaJ 

MALUS.    [Malea;  Megalopolis.] 

MAMALA  (MoMO-Va  ««>«»),  a  village  of  the 
Cassanitae,  south  of  Badei  Kegia,  on  the  Arabian 
t  oast  of  the  lied  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  5)  [Gasasoes; 
Baiiei  Regia.]  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  town  of  Konfoda,  and  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  piratical  tribe  of  Conraitae, 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Periplus,  p.  15).    [G.  W.J 

MAMERTPNL  [Messaxa.] 

MAME'RTIUM  (M&nipmov  :  Elh.  Map*pr»oi), 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Rruttian  peninsula. 
It  is  noticed  only  by  Strabo,  who  places  it  in  the 
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mountains  above  Locri,  in  the  neigbbourh:xxi  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  and  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
who  calls  it  merely  a  city  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi 
p.  261  ;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  testimonies,  though  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place ;  and  its 
position  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater  pre- 
cision. Bat  the  Mamertini  who  figure  in  history 
as  the  occupants  of  Messana  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  citizens  of  this  obscure  town.  [Mes- 
sana.] [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMMA  (  Mann?')),  a  district  in  Byracena,  at 
the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  where  in  a.d. 
536  the  eunuch  Solomon,  with  10,000  Romans, 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  50,000  Moors.  (Procop. 
B.  V.  ii.  1 1 ;  Corippus,  Johatmis,  vi.  263 ;  Theophan. 
p.  170;  A  i  iast.  p.  61 ;  Le  Beau,  has  Empire,  vol. 
viiL  pp.  307  —  311  ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xh\)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  vL  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  plains 
lying  under  the  slopes  of  Jebtl  Truzza  near  Kiruan, 
in  tie  Regency  of  Tunis.  (Barth,  Wandcrungen, 
pp.  247,  285.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAMPSARUS  MONS.  [Baqradas.] 
MANA'Pll  (Mardirioi),  a  people  of  Ireland  on  the 
east  coast,  possessing  a  town  called  Max  aim  a 
(Mcmnrla),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  tho 
present  Dublin.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul. 
[MexapilI 

MAN  ARMANIS  PORTUS  (Movop/wKlf  X^y), 
a  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Germany,  and  j>ro- 
bably  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Unsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modern  Mama  in 
West  Frksland,  which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  tho 
ancient  port.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  1;  Marcian.  Bead, 
p.  51 ,  where  it  is  called  Hapapuap6s.)      [L.  S.] 

MANASSEH.  [Palaestixa.] 

MANCIIANE  (Morxdrrj),  a  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.    (PtoL  v.  18. 

§9) 

MANCU'NIUM.  a  town  of  the  Brigantcs  in  Britain 
(It  Ant.  p.  482),  now  Manchester.  But  few,  if  any, 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 
at  the  present  day.  From  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
at  some  period  of  the  Roman  domination  a  cohort  of 
the  Frisiaus  was  stationed  at  Mancunium ;  and  that 
the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  there, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journev  into  the 
north.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MANDACADA  (MoyWoa),  a  place  in  Mysia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hierocles 
(p.  663),  though  it  must  have  existed  before,  as 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Cilices  Mandacadeui  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mysia  on  the  Hellespont.  [L.  S.] 
MANDAGARA  (MayoVrydpo,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  7), 
a  small  port  on  the  western  coast  of  JlindosUtn,  in 
the  district  now  called  Concan.  It  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombay,  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonah.  The  author  of  the  Peri]>lus  calls 
it  Manda-ora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MANDAGARSIS  (Ma*-8a7afxr/i,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  2), 
a  small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Strato  and  Charindas.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
present  Mesheddisar.  [V.] 

MANDALAE  (Mor8dAa«,  Ptol.  vii.  I.  §  72), 
an  Indian  tribe  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  (Patna), 
which  was  perhaps  (as  has  been  conjectured  by 
S  their  chief  city.    They  seem 
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however,  to  have  lived  rather  lower  down  the  river 
near  Monghir,  in  the  district  now  called  Behar. 
(S**e  Lassen's  map.)  [V.] 

MAXDANE  (McwooVn),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis,  and  Cape  Pisidinm,  from 
which  it  was  only  7  stadia  distant  (Stadiasm. 
§$  1 74, 175.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
MyaixU  or  Mysanda  in  Pliny  (v.  27);  and  if  so,  it 
must  also  be  identical  with  the  town  of  Myus  (Mum's) 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  40)  between  Nap  id  us  and 
Celenderis.  [L.  S.] 

MANDARAE   (MovSopaf).  the  district  about 
Cvrrhns  in  Macedonia.  (Stcph.  B.  $.  v.)     [E.B.  J.] 
MANDELA.  [Digkktia.] 
MANDORI.  [Makdrus.] 
MANDROCIUM.  [Carthago,  Vol  L  p.  551,  a.] 
MANDRUANI  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a  people 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  occupying;  a  part  of  Western 
•  the  spnrs  of  the  Paropamisus.  They 
like  several  other  tribes  whose  names  are 
pi  veil  by  that  geographer  to  the  same  locality,  no 
longer  to  be  identified.  [  V.  J 

MANDRUTOLIS  (Martpo&roKn  or  Mav$p6- 
weAij),  a  town  in  Mysia  (HierocL  p.  664),  now  called 
Mcnduria  or  Mtndreghora,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temmis.  Stephanos  of  Bytantiutn  («.  r.)  erroneously 
places  the  town  in  Phrygia.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Mandrupolis  is  the  same  town  as 
Mandropus  or  Mandrupium,  mentioned  by  Livy 


(xxxviii.  15). 


MANDRUS  MONS(to  Ma&pov,%  Mdripov  bpos), 
one  of  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  streams  from  Salathus  to  Massa ;  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  has  a  position  of  14°  E.  long, 
and  19°  N.  lat.,  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6. 
§  8).  Afterwards  (§  14)  he  describes  the  river 
Nigeir  as  uniting,  or  yoking  together  (iwifrv- 
7»- 1 •&•»•).  Mount  Mandrus  with  Mount  Thala.  [Ni- 
gkir.]  (Com p.  London  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  iL  p.  19; 
Donkin,  Dutertation  on  the  Niger,  p.  81 .)  Ptolemy 
(§17)  places  the  following  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  mountain:  the  Radii  ('PaSioi),  the 
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Mauxme  (MaXxSeu),  and  the  Maxdori  (Mcu>- 
iopoi).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANDU'BIl  (MofSoMioi),  a  Gallic  people  whom 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  191)  erroneously  calls  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi.  When  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  was  march- 
ing through  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  with  the 
intention  of  retreating  through  the  Sequani  into  the 
Provincia,  he  was  attacked  by  the  confederate  Galli 
under  Vercingetorix  (B.  G.  vii.  68).  The  GaJIi 
were  defeated,  and  Vercingetorix,  with  his  men,  took 
refuge  in  Alcsia,  a  town  of  the  Mandubii.  The  site 
of  the  battle  is  not  indicated  by  Caesar,  but  the  po- 
sition of  Alesia  is  at  Alite,  or  A  luc  Sainte  Heine,  as 
it  is  also  called,  in  the  department  of  the  Cute  dOr. 
The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Dijon  crosses  the  hills  of 
the  C6U  d  Or,  of  which  Alesia  and  the  heights  around 
it  are  a  part.  The  Mandubii  were  a  small  people 
who  fed  their  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Cote  d Or,  and  cultivated  the  fertile  land  at  the 
foot  of  Alesia.  Before  the  blockade  was  formed,  they 
had  driven  a  great  quantity  of  their  animals  (pecus) 
within  the  walls,  (if.  G.  vii.  71.) 

The  Mandubii  who  had  received  their  countrymen 
into  the  city,  were  turned  out  of  it  by  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  daring  Caear's  blockade,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
troops  might  last  longer.  The  Romans  refused  to 
receive  the  Mandubii  and  give  them  food.  The  cer- 
tain conclusion  from  Caesar's  narrative  is,  that  these 
unfortunate  people  died  of  hunger  between  their  own 
walls  and  the  Roman  circumvallation  (B.  G.  vii.  78; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  41).  Caesar  s  description  of  Alcsia 
is  true ;  and  the  operations  of  his  army  about  the 
place  (B.  G.  vii.  69 — 90)  are  easily  understood. 

This  plan  of  Alesia  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  taken  from  Cassini's  large  map  of  France.  The 
city  of  the  Mandubii,  or  Alesia,  was  "  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  in  a  very  elevated  position,"  as  Caesar  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  This  hill  stands  alone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  plain,  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same  height,  which  are  se- 
parated from  Alesia  by  valleys.    In  the  fiat  valley 
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on  tlie  north  side  of  Alesia,  and  in  the  narrower 
valley  at  the  east  end,  is  the  railroad  from  Pari*  to 
Dijon.    The  nearest  railway  station  to  Alesia  is  Les 


The  summit  of  Alesia  is  not  quite  flat ;  but  the 
irregularities  are  inconsiderable.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  beneath  the  plateau  are  steep  and  rocky;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  not 
easy.  Below  the  plateau,  and  below  this  steep  ascent, 
tbcro  is  a  narrow  level  piece  of  ground,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  widened  a  little  by  the  labour  of 
man ;  and  below  this  level  part  there  is  another  de- 
scent, which  in  some  parts  is  steep  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Caesar 
describes,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
level  summit.  This  is  the  part  which  Caesar  (c.  84) 
calls  the  "  Are  Alesiae."  The  surface  of  the  plateau 
rises  a  little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
falls  away  abruptly,  terminating  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  head  of  a  boat  A  cross, 
with  a  small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marks  the  place  from 
which  Vercingetorix  looked  down  on  the  plain  of 
Alesia  (c  84).  Beneath  the  Are  Alesiae  is  the 
small  town  of  Alite,  on  the  western  and  south-west  - 
em  slope  of  the  hill.  It  occupies  a  different  place 
from  the  old  town  of  the  Mandubii,  which  was  on  the 
summit  level.  The  hill  is  a  mass  of  rock.  The  pla- 
teau has  a  thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  which  are  not 
cultivated  are  covered  with  a  short  grass  like  that  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appear*  that  the  town  of  the 
Mandubii  occupied  all  the  large  plateau,  the  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  tlie  scale,  though  we  must  as- 
sume that  it  was  not  all  built  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  west  end,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  plain.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  Caesar 
says  (B.  G.  vii.  69):  "  under  the  wall,  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  space 
the  forces  of  the  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  had 
formed  in  their  front  a  ditch  and  a  wall  of  stones 
(maceria)  six  feet  high."  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  plan,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  It 
is  a  small  neck  of  land  which  separates  tho  valleys 
of  the  Loze  and  the  Ijozeram.  This  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alexia  is  mrct  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia,  and  where  he  constructed  tiie  wall  of  loose  stones 
(maceria).  There  are  plenty  of  stones  on  the  spot 
to  construct  another  such  wall,  if  it  were  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  just  under  the 
summit  there  is  a  source  of  water,  which  is  now 
covered  over  with  a  small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  pipes  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
hospital  of  Alise,  which  is  (F.)  on  tho  west  side  of 
the  hill  on  the  slope.  Water  is  got  at  Atite  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  small  level  below  the  plateau ;  and 
as  the  Galli  held  this  part  of  tlie  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  they  may  have  got  water  from  wells, 
as  they  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Caesar's  lines  were  formed  all  round  the  hill  of 
Alesia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  hill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
east side.  The  "  castra "  of  Caesar  (cc.  09,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  P.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  around  Ale- 
sia, These  hills  have  a  steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Alexia  that  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
side, unless  he  occupied  them.  The  valleys  U'twccn 
Alesia  and  B.  C.  D.  are  narrow.    On  the' north  and 
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north-west  side  the  valley  is  wider.  There  is  a  good 
source  of  water  on  the  hill  B. 

The  hill  of  Alesia  is  well  defined  on  the  north 
and  the  south  by  the  valleys  of  the  two  streams 
which  Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  vii.  69),  and  on  the 
west  side  by  tho  plain  in  which  these  rivers  meet. 
Caesar  estimates  the  width  of  this  plain  from  north 
to  south  at  three  Roman  miles  ;  and  it  is  that  width 
at  least  even  in  the  part  which  is  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  bill.  It  extends  much 
further  in  a  NW.  direction  on  the  road  to  Mcmtbard. 
This  plain  is  a  perfect  level,  covered  in  summer  with 
fine  wheat.  As  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Alesia  to  Im  Lauma,  the  Arx  Alesiac  is  a  con- 
spicuous object. 

Caesar  made  two  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  eleven 
Soman  miles  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  his  words 
that  this  circumvallation  was  entirely  in  the  plain 
and  the  valleys,  except  that  it  must  have  passed 
over  the  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  tlie  outer  fines,  which  were 
fourteen  Roman  miles  in  circuit,  he  followed  the 
level  as  far  as  the  ground  allowed  (c  74);  from 
which  we  conclude  that  some  parts  of  the  outer  line 
were  on  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Alesia ;  and  the  form  of  the  surface  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  so.  The  npper  part  of  the  bill 
west  of  Crtssigny,  part  of  which  hill  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  crossed  by  the 
lines ;  and  the  camp  of  Reginus  and  Rebilus  (c  83) 
was  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  which  faces  Alesia. 
One  of  the  ditcbes  (fossae)  of  the  interior  lines  was 
filled  with  water  from  the  river  (c.  72).  The  lines 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit  are  no  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  circuit  would  enclose  the  hill 
and  give  the  Romans  the  necessary  space.  The 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ;  but  the  sight  of  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Vercingetorix  and  his 
troops,  to  tlie  number  of  80,000  men,  could  be  shut 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  admire 
the  daring  genius  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

There  was  a  cavalry  fight  in  the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  camp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  within 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  his 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparat  ion  for  holding  out 
till  the  Gallic  confederates  should  come  to  his  aid. 
(B.G.  70,  71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
(vii.  75)  came  to  raise  tlie  blockade  of  Alesia,  they 
posted  themselves  on  the  hills  where  the  name 
Musty  appears  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  is  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  while  tho 
infantry  remained  on  the  heights  about  AJussy.  Tho 
Gallic  horse  were  beaten  back  to  their  camp  (c  80)  ; 
but  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  crossed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallic 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  Vergasillaunus 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  hill  (£.),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Reginus  and  Rebilus  had  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Romans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybreak,  and  waited  till  near  noon,  when  they 
began  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  the  confederates  came  against  tho 
lines  in  the  plain  ;  and  Vercingetorix  descended 
from  the  height*  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  hues  fivin 
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the  inside.  The  Galli  failed  to  force  the  lines  both 
on  tbe  insido  and  the  outside.  Bat  the  attack  on 
tbe  camp  of  Reginus  and  Robilns  was  desperate,  and 
Labienus  was  tent  to  support  them.  Neither  nun- 
parts  nor  ditches  could  stop  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
enemy.  Labienus  summoned  to  his  aid  the  soldiers 
from  the  nearest  posts,  and  sent  to  tell  Caesar  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  His  design  was  to 
sally  out  upon  the  enemy,  as  Caesar  had  ordered 
him  to  do,  if  he  could  not  drive  them  off  from  the 
hnea- 

The  place  where  the  decisive  struggle  took  place 
a  easily  seen  from  the  Arx  Ale&iae  ;  and  it  is  accu- 
rately described  by  Caesar  (B.G.  83, 85).  This  is  the 
hill  (E.)  which  slopes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Lote. 
Tbe  upper  part  of  the  slope  opposite  to  the  Arx 
Alc&iae  is  gentle,  or  44  leniter  declivis"  (c.  83);  but 
tbe  descent  from  tbe  gentle  slope  to  tbe  plain  of  the 
Lose,  in  which  the  railway  runs,  is  in  some  parts 
vwy  steep.  Caesar  could  draw  his  lines  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  along  the  gentle  slope,  and 
comprise  the  steep  and  lower  slope  within  them. 
Bat  there  would  still  be  a  small  slope  downwards 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  the  Roman  lines; 
and  this  is  this  gentle  slope  downward  which  he  de- 
scribes in  c  85,  as  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the 
r  Vc 


under  Vergasillaunus  ("  Exiguum 
loci  ad  dedivitatem  fastigium  magnum  hahet  mo- 
mentum "). 

Tbe  mountain  behind  which  Vergasillaunus  hid 
himself  after  the  night's  march  is  the  part  of  the 
mountain  west  of  Crtuirjny.  The  camp  of  Reginns 
and  Rebilas  being  on  the  south  face  turned  to  Alexia, 
they  could  see  nothing  of  Vergasillaunus  and  his 
men  till  they  came  over  tbe  bill  top  to  attack  the 
lines.  Vercingetorix,  from  the  Arx  Alesiae  (c  84), 
could  see  tbe  attack  on  Reginus'  camp,  and  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  plain.  Be  could  see  every- 
thing. Caesar's  position  daring  th«  attack  of  Verga- 
sillaunus was  one  (idoncus  locus)  which  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  fight.  He  raw  the  plain,  the  "  superiores 
munrtiones,"  or  tbe  lines  on  the  mountain  north-west 
of  Alesia,  the  Arx  Alesiae,  and  the  ground  beneath. 
He  stood  therefore  on  the  hill  south  of  Alesia,  and  at 
tbe  western  end  of  it. 

Cmsxr,  hearing  from  Labienus  how  desperate  was 
the  stuck  on  the  upper  lines,  sent  part  of  his 
wslry  round  the  exterior  lines  to  attack  Verga- 
sillaunus in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  went  round  by 
the  evt  end  of  Alesia.  They  could  not  go 
round  the  west  end,  for  they  would  have  crossed  the 
plain  outside  of  tbe  lines,  and  tbe  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Galti.  Nor  could  they  have  got  up  the  hill 
«  that  side  without  some  trouble ;  and  they  would 
Dot  Lave  come  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  went  by  the  east  end,  and  upon  the 
heights  round  Alesia,  which  would  take  a  much 
tager  time  than  Caesar's  rapid  narrative  would  lead 

t>  suppose,  if  we  did  not  know  tbe  ground. 

When  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  round  Alesia,  be 
went  to  tbe  aid  of  Labienus  with  four  cohorts  and 
time  cavalry.  The  men  from  the  higher  ground 
could  see  him  as  he  came  along  the  lower  ground 
(<x.  87,  88).  He  came  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of 
Alesia,  between  his  lines  along  the  plum,  with  the  Arx 
Alesia  on  Ids  right,  from  which  the  men  in  the  town 
*««  looking  down  on  tlie  furious  battle.  The 
»earlet  cloak  of  the  proconsul  .told  his  men  and  the 
weraics  who  was  coming.  Ha  was  received  with  a 
*boiu  from  both  sides,  and  the  shout  was  answered 
fan  the  drcuinvallation  and  all  the  lines.  The 
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Roman  soldier  throws  his  pila  aside  ;  and  the  sword 
begins  its  work.  All  at  once  Caesar's  cavalry  ap- 
pears in  the  rear  of  Vergasillaunus  :  "  other  cohorts 
approach;  tbe  enemy  turn  their  backs;  the  cavalry 
meet  the  fugitives;  there  is  a  great  slaughter;  "and 
tbe  victory  is  won.  The  Galli  who  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  fortifications  desert  their  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Vercingetorix  surrenders  Alexia.  The 
fight  of  Alesia  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  united 
Galli  against  Caesar.  They  never  recovered  from 
this  defeat ;  and  from  this  time  the  subjugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  was  near 
and  certain. 

Alesia  was  a  town  during  tbe  Roman  occupation 
of  Gallia;  but  the  pluteau  has  long  since  beeu  de- 
serted, and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  building  upon  it. 
Many  medals  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
by  grubbing  on  the  plateau.  A  vigneron  of  A  lis* 
possesses  many  of  these  rare  things,  which  be  has 
found ;  a  fine  gold  medal  of  Nero,  some  excellent 
bronze  medals  of  Trajan  and  Faustina,  and  the  well- 
known  medal  of  Nemausus  ( A  imtt),  called  the 41  pied 
de  biche."  He  has  also  a  steelyard,  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  plan  of  Cassini  is  tolerably  correct ;  correct 
enough  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDUM,  a  Roman  station  in  Britain 
(It.  Ant  p.  470),  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  Mancesttr  in  Wancickshirt.  [C.  R.  S.J 

MANDU'RIA  (Mortyxor,  Stcph.  B. :  Kth.  Mav- 
ivpwoi :  Mandmid),  an  ancient  city  of  Calabria,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Salentines,  situated  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentum.  Its  name  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  from  it*  being  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  sou  of 
Agesilaua,  who  had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the 
Tarentines,  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanbtns;  but  was  defeated 
and  shun  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Manduria, 
which  was  fought  on  tbe  same  day  with  the  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Cbaeronea,  3rd  Aug.,  b.  c.  338. 
(Plut.  Ages.  3,  who  writes  the  name  MavSoViav ; 
Theopompap.  A  then.  xii.  p.  536;  Diod.  xvi.  63,88; 
Pans.  hi.  10.  §  5.)  This  is  the  first  notice  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Manduria  :  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  Mcasapian  (or  rather  perhaps  a  Salentine) 
city,  and  apparently  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance; but  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  tho  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  by 
assault  by  Fabius  Maximus,  just  before  he  recovered 
Tarentum,  b.  c.  309.  (l.iv.  xxvii.  15.)  We  havo 
no  account  of  its  fate  on  this  occasion,  but  it  would 
seem  certain  that  it  was  teverely  punished,  and 
either  destroyed  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  degraded 
condition  ;  for  we  find  no  mention  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Romans;  and  Pliny  omits  its 
name  in  bis  list  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though 
he  elsewhere  (iL  103.  s.  106)  incidentally  notice*  it 
as  "oppidum  in  Salcntino."  The  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  at  the  distance 
of  20  M.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  less  than 
the  truth,  the  actual  distance  being  20  geog.  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Roman  miles.    (Tab.  Ptut.) 

The  existing  ruins  are  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walls,  great  part  of  the  circuit 
of  which  is  still  preserved :  they  arc  built  of  larj:e 
rectangular  blocks,  but  composed  of  the  soft  and 
porous  stone  of  which  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  consists ;  and  in  their  original  state  appear 
to  have  formed  a  double  circuit  of  walls,  with  * 
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brood  street  or  way  between  the  two,  and  a  ditch 
on  the  outside.  At  present  they  are  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet  in  height.  The  modern  town  of  Man- 
duria  (a  flourishing  place,  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants) does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city; 
the  latter  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  settled  at  a  place 
called  Catal  Nuovo,  which  appellation  it  retained 
'till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when, 
having  grown  into  a  considerable  town,  it  resumed, 
by  royal  license,  its  ancient  name  of  Manduria. 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  53;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  p.  338.) 

Pliny  mentions  the  existence  at  Manduria  of  a 
well  or  spring  of  water,  wliich  was  always  full  to 
the  brim,  and  could  not  be  cither  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
still  Bhown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manduria,  and 
has  been  described  by  several  recent  travellers;  it 
is  said  that  it  preserves  a  constant  equality  in  the 
level  of  its  waters,  notwithstanding  any  addition 
that  may  be  made  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  Ix*  withdrawn,— a  statement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  Swin- 
burne, Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  223;  K-  Craven,  Travels, 
pp.165— 167.)  The  expression  used  by  that  author, 
who  calls  the  basin  or  reservoir  of  the  water  "  lacus  " 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
existed  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manduria, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact   [E.  U. B.] 

MANIMI,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north  east  of 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occupied  the 
country  south  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Omanni  ('OauuW)  of  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  §  18;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  124).    [L.  S.] 

MAN1TAE  (MokItoi),  an  inland  tribe  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  west  of  the  Thanuetae,  and  south  of 
the  Salapeni,  north  of  the  "  inner  Frankincense " 
country  (4  Ares  ZfivptuHptpos,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  23).  The  i 
position  of  Ptolemy's  "  Manitae,"  west  of  his  Kata-  I 
nitae,  and  of  Zamet  Mons,  together  with  the  near  ' 
resemblance  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same  ! 
with  the  Mazetfnt  of  Burckhardt,  the  most  eastern  ' 
of  the  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Karym  ! 
in  the  line  of  country  between  Medina  and  Derayeh. 
(Foniter,  Geog.  of  A  rabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)    [G.  W.] 

MA'NIUS  SINUS  (MdV«oi  kIkhqi,  Scyl.  p.  8), 
that  part  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  river  Naro  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
tho  Liburnian  group  of  islands -is  situated.  In 
modern  times  it  bears  no  distinctive  name.  [E.B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NA)  hlarklara  t>  MapKlaya,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  25),  an  inland  town  of  Mauritania,  upon  the 
position  of  wliich  there  is  a  great  disagreement  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary.  Tho 
first  places  it  10"  to  the  W.  of  Opfidum  Novra, 
and  the  latter  18  AL  P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modern  Miliana,  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Lesser  Atlas, 
preserving  the  ancient  name,  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  both  of  Ptokmy  and  the 
Itinerary,  in  which  a  Christian  community  was 
established.  (Augustin.  Ep.  oexxxvi. ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Slaw  (Tra- 
vels, pp.  62—64)  found  remains  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  a  "  cippo* "  with  an  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  58, 
207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NUS  SALTUS.  [Idcbeda.] 

MAN N ARIT1UM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  which  leads  from 
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I  Lugdnnum  through  Trajectnm  (Utrecht)  to  Carvo 
[Cakvo].  It  is  15  M.  P.  from  Trajectum  to  Man- 
naritium, and  16  M.  P.  from  Mannaritium  to  Carvo. 
Mannaritium  may  be  Maaren.  But  other  places 
have  been  suggested.  [G.  L.] 

MANRALI  (MdVpoAo<,  PtoL  v.  10.  §  C),  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whose  name  has  been 
traced  in  the  modern  Mingrelia.         [E.  B.  J.] 

MANTALA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  on 
the  road  from  Vienna  (  Viermc)  to  Darantasia  (<lfou- 
tiers  en  Tarentaise).  It  is  the  next  station  after 
Lemincum  [Lkxincum],  and  16  M.  P.  from  it. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree  as  to 
the  position  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  station 
Mantala  may  be,  as  D'Anville  suggests,  at  a  plane 
on  the  I  sere,  named  Grrssi,  which  Is  commanded  by 
an  old  building  named  MontaiUcu.         [G.  L.J 

MANTIANA  LACUS.  [AuawsA.] 

MANTINEIA  (Vlarrlnia:  Eth.  Ma*TW*vT,Man- 
tinensis:  Paleiipoli),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  &  of  Grchomcnus,  and  N.  of  Tcgca.  Its 
territory  was  called  Mactimck  (Marrmtcfi).  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  Mav- 
nvin  Iparettrh,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Mantineus,  a  son  of  Lvcaon. 
(Horn.  R  ii.  60";  Pol.  ii.  56;  Paus.  viii.  8.'§  4.) 
Mantineia  originally  consisted  of  four  or  five  distinct 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collected 
into  one  city.  (Xcn.  IlelL  v.  2.  §  6,  seq. ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  337;  Diod.  xv.  5.)  If  Strabo  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  tho 
Argives,  we  may  conjecture,  with  Mr.  Grote,  tliat  the 
bitter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neighbours  of 
Tcgca.  The  political  constitution  of  Mantineia  U 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  best  in  anti- 
quity; and  the  city  had  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyrenaeans,  in 
tho  reign  of  Battus  III.  (n.  c.  550 — 530),  wh«-n 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Mantineians,  who  sent  to  them  Demons* 
to  settle  their  constitution.  (Pol.  vi.  43;  Herod,  iv. 
161.)  Some  time  before  the  Persiau  wars,  Manti- 
neia, like  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy;  and  accordingly  the 
Mantineians  fought  against  the  Persians  as  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  Five  hundred  of  their  citizens 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  their  contingent  arrived 
on  the  field  of  Plataea  immediately  after  the  bat  lie; 
(Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  77.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy;  but  several  causes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  the  Spartan  alliance.  Mautincia 
and  Tegca  were,  at  this  time,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant Arcadian  states,  and  were  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities.  In  n.  c.  423,  they  fought  a  bloody 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  134).  Tegea.  being  oligarchical!)* 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Mantineia,  from  her  possessing  a  democratical  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  was 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. In  addition  to  this,  the  Mantineians  liad 
recently  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Parrha- 
siaus  and  had  garrisoned  a  fortress  at  Cypsela,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built. 
Well  aware  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
any  political  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
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neians  formed  an  allianco  with  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Athens,  in  n.  c  42 1 ,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
war  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  29,  33,  47.)  This 
war  waa  brought  to  a  close  by  the  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Mantineia,  in  June,  418,  in  which  the 
Argives,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians  were  defeated 
bj  the  Lacedaemonians  nnder  Agis.  This  battle 
was  fought  to  the  S.  of  Mantineia,  between  the  city 
and  the  frontiers  of  Tegea,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
five  great  battles  bearing  the  name  of  Mantineia. 
The  Mantineians  now  concluded  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
renouncing  their  dominion  over  the  district*  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  they  had  conquered.  (Thuc,  t.  65, 
seq.,  81.) 

Mantineia  continued  an  unwilling  ally  of  Sparta 
for  the  next  33  years;  but  in  the  second  year  after 
the  ]ieace  of  Antalcidas,  which  had  restored  to  the 
Spartans  a  great  part  of  their  former  power,  they 
resolved  to  crush  for  ever  this  obnoxious  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  required  the  Mantineians  to  raze 
their  walls;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  they 
marched  against  the  city  with  an  army  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Agesipolia  (n.  c.  385), 
allying  that  tho  truce  for  30  years  had  expired, 
w  hich  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  states 
after  the  battle  of  418.  The  Mantineians  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  took  rcfugo  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  withstand  a  siege;  but  Agesipolts  having 
raised  an  embankment  across  the  river  Opbis,  which 
tim  ed  through  Mantineia,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thus  caused  an  inundation  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  built  of 
unbaked  bricks,  soon  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Mantineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
assault,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Spartans,  who  required  that  the  inhabitants  should 
quit  the  city,  and  be  dispersed  amoDg  the  villages, 
fn>m  the  coalescence  of  which  the  city  had  been 
originally  formed.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §§  6,  7;  Diod. 
xv.  5;  Ephorus,  ap.  J/arpocrat.  $.  v.  Wlavrivivv 
8ioiKiap6i;  Pol.  iv.  27;  Pans,  viii.  8.  §  7,  seq.) 
Of  the  fortes  of  Mantineia  shortly  before  this  time 
we  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
iwiys  that  the  military  population  or  citizens  of  Man- 
tineia were  not  less  than  3000,  which  will  give 
13,000  for  the  free  population  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  (Lysias,  ap.  Diongs.  p.  531;  Clinton, 
//.  vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

The  Mantineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spartan  supremacy 
was  overthrown  by  tho  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371, 
th^y  a^ain  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  their  city. 
They  Nx>k  care  to  exclude  the  river  from  the  new 
city,  ami  to  make  the  stone  .substructions  of  the  walls 
higher  than  they  had  been  previously.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  5.  §  3;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  10;  Leake,  Morea,  vol. 
iii.  p.  73.)  The  Mantiueians  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  their  own  city;  and 
otic  of  their  own  citizens,  Lycomedes,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.  But  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Mantineians,  for  reasons  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  quarrelled  with  tho  supreme  Arcadian 
government,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  their  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  put 
d  »wn  this  new  coalition,  Kpaminondas  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus ;  and  Mantineia  was  again  the 
scene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  tho  five 
alluded  to  above),  in  which  tho  Spartans  were  de- 
feated, but  which  was  rendered  still  more  memo- 
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rable  by  'the  death  of  Kpaminondas.    (Xen.  UtU. 

vii.  5;  Diod.  xv.  84.)  The  site  of  this  battle  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  third  and  fourth  battles  of  Man- 
tineia are  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers :  the  third  was  fought  in  295,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeated  Arehidamus  and  the 
Spartans  (Flut  Demetr.  35)  ;  the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Anitas  and  the  Achaeans  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans under  Agis,  the  latter  falling  in  the  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  10.  §  5,  seq.) 

Mantineia  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ;  but 
it  subsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  with 
Orchomenua  and  Tegea,  became  a  member  of  the 
Aetolian  confederacy.  These  three  cities  at  a  later 
time  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  Aetoliata, 
and  entered  into  a  close  union  with  Sparta,  about 
b.  c  228.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  tho  Cleomenic  War.  In  226,  Aratus 
surprised  Mantineia,  and  compelled  the  city  to  re- 
ceive an  Acliaean  garrison.  The  Mantineians  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  joined 
the  Spartans  ;  but  the  city  was  taken  a  second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whom  the  Achaeans 
had  invited  to  their  assistance.  It  was  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
its  citizens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  name  changed 
to  Antigoneia  {'Arriy6ytia),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pol.  ii.  57,  seq.;  Plut.  ^4rat 
45  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  11).  In  207,  the  plain  of 
Mantineia  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  forces,  commanded  by  Philo- 
poemen,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
bius,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  army 
occupied  tho  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  S.  of  the 
city,  and  that  their  light-armed  troops  occupied  the 
bill  to  the  E.  of  the  city  called  Alesium  by  Pausanias. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  drawn  up  opposite  to 
the  Achaeans  ;  and  the  two  armies  thus  occupied 
the  same  position  as  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia, fought  in  the  Peloponnestan  War.  (Pol. 
xi.  11.)  The  Mantineians  were  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  §  12.)  The  city 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Antigoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  conferred  upon  it  other  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite.  Antinous,  because  tho  Bi- 
tbynians,  to  whom  Antinous  belonged,  claimed 
descent  from  the  Mantineians.    (Paus.  viii.  8.  §  12, 

viii.  9.§7.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  was  bounded  on  tho 
W.  by  Mt.  Maenalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Arteini- 
sium,  which  separated  it  from  Argolis.  Its  north- 
ern frontier  was  a  low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia ;  its  southern  frontier,  winch 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  formed  by  a  narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a  projecting  ridge 
from  Mt.  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  similar 
ridge  from  Mt.  Artemisius  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd,  from  the  modern  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  ancient  Mantineia 
and  Tegea,  and  which  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
district.  This  plain  is  about  25  English  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  I  to  8,  and 
includes,  besides  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  that  ot 
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Orchomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.t  and  that  of 
Tegea  and  Pallantiuni  on  the  S.  The  distance  be- 
tween Mantineia  and  Tegea  is  about  10  English 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mantincia  stood  is  2067  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  situation,  Mantincia  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  and  its  territory 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  battles,  as  has  been 
already  related.  It  stood  upon  the  river  Ophis, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitxd  as  to 
length,  and  in  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to 
breadth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hill*,  on  the  E.  and  the  W.,  running  parallel  to  Mts. 
Artemisium  and  Maenalus  respectively.  The  eastern 
hill  was  called  Alebilm  ('A^ow,  Pans.  viii.  10. 
§  1 ),  and  between  it  and  Artemisium  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  §  1)  to  ipybr  wttloy, 
or  the  u  Uncultivated  Plain."  (viii.  8.  §  1.)  Tho 
range  of  hills  on  the  W.  had  no  distinct  name  : 
between  them  and  Mt.  Maenulus  there  was  also  a 
pbin  called  Alcimedon  ('AAxi^oW  ,  Paus.  viii.  12. 

§  2> 

Mantincia  was  not  only  situated  entirely  in  the 
plain,  but  nearly  in  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  the 
course  of  the  waters.  In  the  regularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  from  almost  all  other  Greek  cities 
of  which  there  are  remains,  since  very  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a  plain.  It  is 
now  called  Pakopoli.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  on  the 
X.  and  W.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  more  than 
three  courses  of  masonry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  constructed  of 
nnbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9  or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
tho  walls  there  were  towers  at  regular  distances. 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2 J  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  Ross 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  as  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  from  28  to 
30  stadia,  or  about  3  J  English  miles,  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city.  The  walLs  of  the  city  are  snrrouuded 
Ly  a  ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  of  which 
tho  most  important  rises  on  Mt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
aide  of  the  city  :  the  different  rivulets  unite  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  town,  and  flow  westward  into  a 
kntavdthra.  Before  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 
Agosipolis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  flow  through  the 
city  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-courses 
of  the  surrounding  plain  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  tho  city.  Of  the  bnildings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Pausanias,  fow  remains 
are  left.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  diameter  was  about 
240  feet  ;  and  west  of  the  theatre,  Itoss  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  Mantineians  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actium.    (Paus.  viii.  9.  §  6.) 

The  territory  of  Mantincia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
the  eeat  of  war ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
rind  mention,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  tho  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  have  been  frequently  altered  by  the 
change  of  the  water- courses.  Ou  the  latter  subject 
a  few  words  are  necessary.   The  plain  of  TripoUtzd, 


of  which  Mantinice  formed  part,  is  one  of  those 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  have 
no  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  katavdthra.  [Arcadia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  formed  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
is  so  complete  a  level,  that  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  waters  ;  and 
the  land  would  bo  overflowed,  unless  trenches  were 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  some 
one  or  other  of  the  katav<Sthra  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  discharge.  (Pol.  xi.  11.)  Not 
only  must  the  direction  of  these  trenches  have  born 
sometimes  changed,  but  even  the  course  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  which  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regulation  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tege- 
atis  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  and  even  of 
war  between  the  two  states ;  and  the  one  frequently 
inundated  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  a  means  of 
annoyance.  This  was  done  in  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
the  waters  over  the  plain  of  Mantineia  (Thuc  v.  65). 
This  river  can  only  be  the  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Geographers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tegea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tege- 
atis  falls  now  into  a  katav<5thra  north  of  the  hill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  plain  of  Mantineia 
bears  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity ;  instead  of  the  wood  of  oaks  and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Pausanias,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found;  and  no  poet  would  now 
think  of  giving  the  epithet  of  "  lovely  "  (^por«i»^) 
to  the  naked  plain,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  shut  in  by  gray  treeless  rocks. 
(Ross,  Reiscn  im  Pcloponnet,  p.  128.) 

About  a  mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  is  an 
isolated  hill  called  Gurtzuli;  north  of  which  again, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  another  hill. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  therefore  called  Ptous  (IItoAij)  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  12.  §  7).  This  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  city  on  the  plain  was  peopled. 

There  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantincia. 
Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchome- 
nus:  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  passed  by  Ptolis,  just 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alalcouieneia,  and  a  de- 
serted village  named  Ma  era  (Maipa),  30  stadia  from 
Ptolis ;  the  road  on  the  west  passed  over  Mt.  Anchi- 
sia,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hymnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mantinice  and  Orchomenia.  (Pans.  viii.  12. 
§§  5 — 9,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  11.) 

A  road  led  from  Mantincia  on  the  W.  to  Mcthy- 
drium.  It  passed  through  the  plain  Alcimedon, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Mount  Ostracina  ;  then  by  the  fountain  Cissa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  fountain, 
by  the  small  place  Petkosaca  (^  m-rpotrdxa), 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantincian  and 
Megalopolitan  territories,    (Paus.  viii.  12.  §§  2 — 4.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  southwards. — the 
one  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  tho  other  SW.  to  Pallan- 
tium.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  caCed 
Xknis  (sLtvis)  by  Polybius  (xi.  1 1.  §  5),  just  outside 
the  gates  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodrome,  and  a 
little  further  on  the  stadium,  above  which  rose 
Mount  Alesium  :  at  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
cea-sed  was  tho  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius,  which 
was  7  stadia  from  the  city,  as  wc  learn  from  Poly- 
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bias  (xi.  11.  §  4,  compared  with  xi.  14.  §  1). 
Hero  commenced  tbo  ditch,  which  is  said  by  Poly- 
biua  to  hate  led  across  the  Mantincian  plain  to  the 
mountains  bordering  upon  the  district  of  the  Etis- 
phasii  T6r  'EAurfaaW  X*P*,  Pol.  xi.  11.  §  6, 
comp.  15.  §  7,  xvii.  6).*  Beyond  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  a  forest  of  oaks,  called  Pelagcb 
(UiXayot),  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  turning  out  of  the  rood  to  the  left,  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  one  found  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  Twenty 
stadia  further  on  was  a  place  called  Piiokzox 
(Qoifay).  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 
between  Tegea  and  Mantincia,  the  road  being 
shortened  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a  similar 
projecting  rock  on  the  E.  Here  was  the  tomb  of 
Areithous,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Lycurgus  (ertiwwy  iv  A5y,  Horn. 
Jl  vii.  143).f  This  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
natural  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Mantincia 
and  Tegea.  The  boundary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a  round  altar  on  the  road,  which 
was  about  four  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  here  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  over  which 
Epaminondas  gained  his  memorable  victory.  lie 
bad  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, probably  passing  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Tripolittd,  and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  ML 
Moenalus.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalus, 
already  described.  It  was  called  Scope*  (SkoVjj, 
now  Myrtikas),  because  Epaminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving his  mortal  wound,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Here  he  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Pausanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Pans.  viii.  11.  §§  6,  7 ;  for  an  account  of  the 
buttle  see  Grote,  vol.  xi.  p.  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantineia  to  Pallantinm  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis.  At  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Cliarmon.  (Pans, 
viii.  10,  11,  12.  §  I.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantincia  eastwards  to  Argos, 

*  This  ditch  must  have  terminated  in  a  kata- 
vo'thra,  probably  in  one  of  the  katav&hra  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maenalian  moun- 
tains. On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  is  the 
village  and  river  named  Hclisson  j  and  as  the  Elis-  | 
pha«ii  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  "ZKuraorrlmv  instead  of 
'E\io<pa<ri»r.  (Ross,  p.  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  that  Elisphasii  may 
be  the  corrupt  ethnic  of  Eltmia  ('EAvpla),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xenopbon  (IfelL  vi.  5. 
§  13),  who  places  it  on  the  confines  of  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Although  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
Leridhi,  on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  plain  of  Alcimedon  may 
have  belonged  to  it  (Leake,  Peloponntiiaca,  p. 
380.) 

f  Leake  imagines  that  Phoeion  was  situated  on 
a  side  road,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias.  But  Ross  maintains  that  Pboezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  that  Pau&anias  lias 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii.  11.  §  1,  the 
altar  forming  the  boundary  between  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  the  more  proper  place  for  it  being  at 
the  close  of  §  4. 
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called  Piukcs  (ItyTwi)  and  Climax  (K\ifia£),  or 
the  "  Ladder,"  respectively.  (Paua.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  the  steps  cut  out  of 
the  rock  in  a  part  of  the  road ;  and  the  Prinus  pro- 
bably derived  it*  name  from  passing  by  a  large 
holm-oak  (vpiyot ),  or  a  small  wood  of  holm-oaks ; 
but  the  roads  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  these 
names  till  they  entered  Mantinicc.  There  are  only 
two  passes  through  the  mountains,  which  separate 
the  Argive  plain  from  Mantinice,  of  which  the 
southern  and  the  shorter  one  is  along  the  course  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  the  northern  and  the  longer  one 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus.  Both  Ross  and 
Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus  the  southern 
and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  these  two  roads, 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French  surveyors. 
Both  roads  quitted  Argos  at  the  same  gate,  at  the 
hill  called  Deiras,  but  then  immediately  parted  ia 
different  directions.  The  Prinus,  after  crossing  the 
Charadrus,  passed  by  Oenoe,  and  then  ascended 
Mount  Artcmisium  (J/aferai),  on  tho  summit  of 
which,  by  the  road-side,  stood  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
and  near  it  were  the  sources  of  the  loach  us.  Here 
were  the  boundaries  of  Mantinice  and  Argolia, 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1— a)  On  descending  this  moun- 
tain the  road  entered  Mantinice,  fin-t  crossing  through 
the  lowest  and  most  marshy  part  of  the  "  Argon," 
or  "  Uncultivated  Plain,"  so  called  because  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  collect  in  the  plain  and 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  although  there  is  a 
katavothra  to  carry  them  off.  On  the  left  of  the 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  and  a  village  called  Nkjstane  (Nfffrdvn), 
probably  now  the  modern  village  of  Tzipiana. 
Near  this  spot  the  waters  of  the  plain  entered 
the  katardlhra,  and  are  said  not  to  have  made 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
the  Argeia.  Below  Nestane  was  the  "  Dancing- 
place  of  Maera"  (Xopbs  Moipaj),  which  was  only 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  was  connected  with  the  great  Man- 
tineian  plain.  The  road  then  crossed  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alesium,  and  entered  the  great  Mantineian 
plain  near  the  fountain  Arne  at  the  distance  of  12 
stadia  from  the  city.  From  thence  it  passed  into 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or 
(Paus.  viii.  6.  §  6— viii.  8.  §  4.) 

The  other  road,  called  Climax,  ran  from  Argos 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  first  60  stadia  to  Lyrceix,  and  again  60 
stadia  to  Orneae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia  and 
Phliasia,  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4—6.)  It  then  crossed 
the  mountain,  on  the  descent  of  which  into  Mantinice 
were  the  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  road  en- 
tered Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northern  comer  of 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modern  village  of  Sanga. 
It  then  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  along  the 
western  tide  of  Mount  Alesium,  to  a  place  called 
Mela  so  ei  a  (to  MtKayytia),  from  which  drinking- 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Bos*, 
to  the  modem  village  of 
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said  to  signify  in  the  Albanian  language  "  abounding 
in  spring*."  The  road  next  passed  by  the  fountain 
of  the  Meliastae  (Mt A«urrai),  where  were  temples 
of  Dionysus  and  of  Aphrodite  Melacnis :  this  foun- 
tain was  7  stadia  from  the  city,  opposite  Ptolis 
or  Old  Mantineia.  (Paua.  viii.  6.  §§  4,  5.)  The 
preceding  account  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  map 
on  p.  263. 

(For  the  geography  of  Mantinice,  see  Leake, 
Morea,  rol.  i.  p.  100,  seq.,  voL  iii.  p.  44,  seq. ; 
Pelopomunaca,  p.  369,  acq.;  Ross,  Heiten  in 
Ftlopoanes,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  seq.;  Curtius,  Ptlopon- 
nctot,  rol.  i.  p.  232,  seq.) 

M.VXTUA  (Marrowa:  Etk.  Mantuanus:  Man- 
fW),a  city  of  Ci>alpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  river 
Mincius,  on  an  island  funned  by  it*  waters,  about 
12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pad  us. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  existed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Gauls  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Virgil,  who  was 
naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his 
native  place,  tells  us  that  its  population  was  a 
mixed  race,  bat  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin ;  and  Pliny  even  says  that  it  was  the 
only  city  beyond  the  Padua  which  was  still  inhabited 
by  an  Etruscan  people.  (Virg.  A  en.  x.  201 — 203; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Virgil  does  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  national  elements  of  its  population, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  meaning 
of  bis  expression  that  it  consisted  of  three  "ger.tes," 
and  that  each  gens  comprised  four  44  populi ;"  but  it 
s^vftis  certainly  probable  that  this  relates  to  the 
internal  division  of  its  own  territory  and  population, 
and  has  no  reference  (as  Miiller  has  supposed)  to 
the  twelve  cities  founded  by  the  Etruscans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Padus.  (Miiller,  Etruslxr,  vol.  i. 
p.  137  ;  Niebubr,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  note  757.)  The 
Etruscan  origin  of  Mantua  is  confirmed  by  its  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
the  Etruscan  divinity  Man t us,  though  another  tra- 
dition, adopted  by  Virgil  himself,  seems  to  have  de- 
duced it  from  a  prophetic  nymph  of  the  name  of 
Manto.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  I.  c. ;  Schol.  Veron.  ad  loc. 
p.  103,  ed.  Keil.)  According  to  one  of  the  oldest 
scholiasts  on  Virgil,  both  Verrius  Flaccus  and 
Caecina,  in  their  Etruscan  histories,  ascribed  tho 
foundation  of  Mantua  to  Tarehon  himself,  while 
Virgil  represents  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto,  as  its 
founder.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  200;  Schol.  Veron.  I.e.) 
The  only  historical  fact  that  can  be  considered  as 
rcsWting  from  all  these  statements  is  that  Mantua 
really  was  an  Etruscan  settlement,  and  that  for 
some  reason  (probably  from  its  peculiar  and  in- 
a  tessible  situation)  it  retained  much  of  its  Etruscan 
character  long  after  this  had  disappeared  in  the 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  Mantua  was  probably  included  in  the  territory 
of  tho  Cenomani  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  31);  but  we  find 
n  >  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
at  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
Pram  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (xxiv.  10)  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  we  may  probably  infer  that  it 
w:is  then  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  as  were  the 
Cenomani  and  Vencti ;  and  as  its  name  is  not  men- 
tinned  during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  is  probable  that  it  passed  gra- 
dually, with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenomani,  from 
a  state  of  alliance  to  one  of  dependence,  and  ulti- 
mately of  subjection.  But  even  under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 


history,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  relative  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  re- 
tains. It  was  undoubtedly  a  municipal  town,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  as  very  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Verona,  in  comparison  with  which  the  latter  terms 
it 44  parva  Mantua."  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  hi.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31 ;  Martial,  xiv.  195.) 
During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Mantua  suffered  the  loss  of  a  part  of- its  territory, 
for  Octavian  having  assigned  to  his  discharged 
soldiers  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Cremona,  and 
these  having  proved  insufficient,  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mantua  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
necessary  amount.  (Virg.  Eel  ix.  28,  Georg.  ii. 
198;  Serv.  ad  loc)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Virgil  was  expelled  from  his  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  however  recovered  by  the  favour  of  Av 
gustua. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantua  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  who  has,  in  consequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  passages  of  his  works;  and  its 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
later  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Otorg.'m.  12;  Ovid,  4  mor. 
iii.  15.  7  ;  Stat.  Silc.  iv.  2.  9  ;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  595  ; 
Martial,  L  62. 2,  xiv.  195.)  According  to  Donatiu, 
however,  the  actual  birthplace  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andes  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  and  not 
tho  city  itself.  (Donat  ViL  Virg.  1 ;  Hieron.  Chrm. 
ad  ana.  1947.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Mantua  appears 
to  have  become  a  place  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  as  a  fortress,  arising  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  lakes  or  ex- 
panses of  water,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  Mincius.  It,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards  under  A^ilulf  (P.  Diac.  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent counts.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
ono  of  tho  most  important  cities  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a  populous  place,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  tho  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mincio,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  feet  in  length. 

Mantna  was  distant  from  Verona  25  miles ;  so 
that  Procopius  calls  it  a  day  s  journey  from  thence. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  a  line  of 
road  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceeded  from 
Mediolanum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriacum,  to  Mantua, 
and  thence  to  Host  ilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Padua, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Ravenna.  {Tab.  Pent.) 
Mantua  was  distant  from  Cremona  by  this  road 
about  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  poems  ascribed  to  Virgil  (Catalect.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  muleteers 
with  li-;ht  vehicles  in  a  single  day.        [E.  H.  B.j 

MANTZICIERT  (Marr£/c«*>T,  Const.  Porph.  d« 
A  dm.  Imp.  c.  44),  a  fortress  of  great  importance 
upon  the  Armenian  frontier.  In  a.  i>.  1050,  it  offered 
so  determined  a  resistance  toTogrul  Bel,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  that  he  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortresses 
that  defended  tho  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Le  Beau,  Da* 
Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367 ;  Finhy,  Byzantine  £mpirt, 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  with  Melafjcrd  or  Ma- 
naikhert,  fitnatcd  to  the  NW.  of  lake  Ton,  and  tho 
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remarkable  volcanic  cone  of  Sipdn  Tdgh.  (St. 
Martin,  Mint,  fur  FArmmie,  voL  L  p.  105;  Hitter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  ix.  p.  994.)  [K.  B.  J.J 

MAOGAMALCHA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  4),  a  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  taken  by  Julian.  It 
was  distant  about  90  stadia  from  Ctesiphon.  (Zosim. 
iii.  21.)  It  appears  to  liave  been  strongly  fortified 
and  well  defended.  Zosim  us  evidently  alludes  to 
the  same  place  (I  a),  though  he  does  not  mention  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

MAON  (Meufrr),  a  city  of  Jndah,  in  the  moun- 
tains,  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  joined  with  Carmcl, 
and  Zipb,  and  Juttah  (Jo$h.  xv.  55),  known  only  as 
the  residence  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2). 
44  The  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  tbc  plain  on  the  south 
of  Jeshimon,"  is  identical  with  or  contiguous  to  the 
wilderness  of  Zipb,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xxiii.  14—25).  It  is  placed  by  Ensebios  in 
the  east  of  Daroma  (Onomast.  $.  v.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  ruins,  still  called  M&in,  situated  between 
Carmel  and  Zuph,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  former. 
[Carmrl,  VoL  L  p.  521.]  [G.  W.] 

MAPHARITIS  (Modern),  a  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  about  the  city  of  Sava  (3a«^),  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days'  journey  from  Maza,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  [Muza.]  He  mentions  the  king's  name, 
Cholacbus  (X&ailos).  (Pcriplus  Maris  Eryth.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphara  or  Sspphar  of  Ptolemy  {Sdirtpapa  al. 
la* <pap  /uip-poVoAtr,  vi.  7.  §  4 1),  the  capital  no  doubt 
of  a  tribe  named  by  him  Sappharitae  (2ar<f>of  trai), 
the  Mapharitis  of  Arrian.  They  are  distinct  from  the 
Maphoritae  of  Ptolemy.  [G.  W.] 

MAPHORITAE  (Ma^oorrcu),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  L  e.  north  of,  the 
Rathini,  and  west  of  the  outer  Frankincense  country 
{if  iicrbs  1uvpvo<p6pof),  contiguous  to  the  Chatra- 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  §  25).  The  similarity  of  name 
indicates  a  connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Maepha  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  41  Aphae  metropolis "  of  Arrian,  which  he 
places  9  days' journey  cast  of  his  Maphoritis  regio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Cliaribac'l,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighbours  the  Sabaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  frequent  embassies.  [Maepha.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wady  May/a,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  ruins  now 
called  Nakab-ei- Hajar,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  This  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  ruins  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated throughout.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Wellsted,  who  traversed  its  southern  part  in  1 838 : — 
"  Xalab-cl-Hajar  (ancient  Maepha,  q.  v.)  is  situ- 
ated  north-west,  and  is  distant  48  miles  from  the 
village  of  'Aln,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  north,  and  longitude  46°  30*  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wady  Me\fah,  which, 
whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  most  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  tbc  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  out  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  'Abbott,  it  is  4  days'  joorncy, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  this  point  I  could  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
native  authorities  give  it  from  5  to  7  additional 
days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  space  it  is 
thickly  studded  with  Tillages,  hamlets,  and  culti- 


vated grounds.  In  a  journey  of  15  miles,  we  counted 
more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besides  a  great  number 
of  single  bouM*."  (Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
vol.  L  p.  436.)  [G.  W.] 

MAFONIS,  in  Britain,  occurring  in  Ueogr.  Ra- 
velin, among  the  diversa  loca,  without  any  clue  to 
guide  us  to  its  locality.  An  inscription  to  a  topical 
deity  Mapon  (Deo  Mapono),  discovered  at  PbsmpUm 
in  Cumberland  ;  and  another  (Apollini  Mapono)  at 
Kibchater,  in  Lancashire,  merely  strengthen  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  place  so  called  in 
Britain,  without  disclosing  its  situation.  Maporitort 
also  appears  in  Geogr.  Ravenn.  among  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARA'BIUS  (Kapditos,  Mopofaos,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  2),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  Reichard  has  iden- 
tified with  the  Mi  tttyez,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  have  considered 
the  Manyez  to  represent  the  Achardeus  Ckxas*- 
8«os),  but  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  expressly  says  that 
the  htter  discharges  itself  into  the  Maeotis.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  60, 500.)   ' [K.  B.  J.J 

MARACANDA  (MaooWfa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517; 
Arrian,  iii.  30,  iv.  5;  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  9),  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  now  Samarcand.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which  were 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great  PtoUrny 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  30)  states  that 
it  contained  the  palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  Sogdiani, 
but  does  not  apparently  credit  the  story  that  Alex- 
ander had  anytlung  to  do  with  the  building  of  it. 
Curtius  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  that  he  had 
destined  the  province  for  his  favourite,  Clitus,  when 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  took  place  in  which  he  was 
slain  (viii.  1.  §  20).  Professor  Wilson  (Ariana, 
p.  165)  considers  that  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Samara-khanda,  44  the  warlike 
province."  In  many  of  the  old  editions  the  word 
was  written  Paracanda,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Maracanda  is  the  correct  form.  Samarcauil 
has  been  in  all  agea  a  great  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Asia.  [V.] 

MARANI'TAE  (Mopo>?rai,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776  ; 
Mopox?;),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  corner  of  the  Aelaniticus 
Sinus,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MARAPHII  (Mopdlxot,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  tribes  into  which  the  highest  class  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  divided,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus. The  other  two  were  the  Paaargadae  and  the 
Maspii.  t  [V.] 

MA'RATHA  (Mopafla),  a  village  of  Arcadia,  in 
the  district  Cynuria.  between  Bophagium  and  Gortya, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  ruin  called  the  Castlo 
of  Lecdhoro.  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  232.) 

MARATHE,  a  small  island  near  Corcyra,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

MARATHE'SIUM  (Moftfjfaior:  Eth.  Mapaftf- 
«rw),  an  Ionian  town  on  the  coast  of  Lydia.  south 
of  Ephesus,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Caria, 
whence  Stephanas  (#.  v.)  calls  it  a  town  of  Caria. 
(Seylax,  p.  37 ;  Plin.  ff.  Ar.  v.  3 1 .)  Tlie  town  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians ;  but  they  made  an  ex- 
change, and,  Riving  it  up  to  the  Ephesians,  received 
Neapolis  in  return.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Col.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  a  few  ancient 
ruins  found  at  a  place  called  Skalanora  mark  the 
site  of  Marathesium,  though  others  regard  them  as 
remains  of  Pygel*,  [L.  S.] 
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MA'RATHON  (Mapatew :  Eth.  MapaMmios),  a 
small  plain  in  the  NE.  of  Attica,  containing  four 
pUces,  named  Majiatuon,  Proqauntiujb  (npo6d- 
Avfor:  Eth.  Tlpo6a\loio*),  TmooRTTHU8(Tputtf'- 
pvGoi,  or  Tpurepvrto*.  TpMtop«r&>» ;  Eth.  Tpucopii- 
eto\\  and  Oexob  (OWw :  Elk.  Oiwuos),  which 
originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  one  of  tho  12  dis- 
tricts into  which  Attica  ww  divided  before  the  time 
of  Theseus.  Here  Xuthus,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  trrchtheas,  is  said  to  hare  reigned ;  and  here  the 
Herackidae  took  refuge  when  driven  out  of  I'elopon- 
dk-os,  and  defeated  Eurysthcus.  (Strsb.  viit.  p.  383 ; 
Strpb.  B.  f.  r.  TerpdwoAii.)  The  Marathonii  claimed 
to  be  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  bo. 
coon  to  Hercules,  who  possessed  a  sanctuary  in  tlte 
plain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  (Pans.  i. 
1 5.  3  3,  i.  35.  §  4.)  Marathon  is  also  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  Theseus,  who  conquered  the  ferocious 
ball,  which  used  to  devastate  the  plain.  (Plut  Thet. 
14;  Stnib.  tx.  p.  399:  Paus.  L  27.  §  10.)  Marathon 
is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  a  way  that 
implies  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  importance.  (OdL 
viL  80.)  Its  name  was  derived  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Marathon,  who  is  described  by  Paiwanias  as  a 
sen  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  fled  into  Attica 
in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of  his  father  (Paus. 
u.  1.  §  1,  ii.  6.  §  5,  L  15.  §  3,  i.  32.  §  4).  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
Dvacuri  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  volun- 
tarily devoted  himself  to  death  before  the  battle. 
{This.  32.) 

After  Theseus  united  the  12  independent  districts 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  the  name  of  Tctrapolis 
gradually  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  four  places  of 
which  it  consisted  became  Attic  demi,  —  Mara- 
thon, Tricorythus.  and  Oeno8  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aeantis,  and  Probalinthus  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 
but  Marathon  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
it*  name  was  appb'ed  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lucian  speaks  of  "the 
parts  of  Marathon  about  Oenoe "  (Mu^a0w»-i>s  r& 
r*fX  tV  Olvinqv,  Icaro-  ifmip.  18). 

Few  places  have  obtained  such  celebrity  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Persians  in  B.  c.  490.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
which  wc  tthall  follow  the  admirable  description  of 
Colonel  Leake,  drawing  a  little  additional  information 
from  Mr.  Finlay  and  othor  writers. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  open  to  a  bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  heights  of  Brilessus  (subsequently  called  Pente- 
hens)  and  Diacria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
sooth.  The  principal  shelter  of  tho  bay  is  afforded 
by  a  long  rocky  promontory  to  the  north,  anciently 
called  CrsosuRA  (Kv*6oovpa,  Hesych..  Phot.,  $.  v.) 
and  now  Slomi.  The  plain  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  breadth  in  its  broadest  part.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  the  inner 
curve  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  bay,  and  the  outer 
by  the  range  of  mountains  already  described.  The 
plain,  described  by  Aristophanes  as  the  "  pleasant 
of  Marathon"  (aci/mcwx  rhv  ip6tvra  VLapa- 
r,  A  ww,  246),  is  a  level  green  expanse.  The 
hilts,  which  shut  in  the  plain,  were  covered  in  an- 
cient times  with  olives  and  vines  (Nonn.  Diony$. 
xia.  84,  xlviii.  18).  The  plain  is  bounded  at 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  by  two 
marshes,  of  which  the  southern  is  not  large  and 
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is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  larger,  offers 
several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a  broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 


between  them  and  the  sea.  A  river,  now  called  the 
river  of  Alaruthotuj,  tlows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  into  the  sea. 

There  are  four  roads  leading  out  of  the  plain. 
1.  One  runs  along  the  coast  by  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Plan,  ao.)  Here  the  plain  of 
Marathon  opens  into  a  narrow  maritime  plain  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  mountains  fall  so  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea  as  to  present  no  very  defensible 
impediment  to  the  communication  between  the  Ma- 
rt thonia  and  the  Mcsojjaea.  The  road  afterwards 
passes  through  the  valley  between  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demos  of  Pallenc. 
This  is  the  most  level  road  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carriages.  It  was  the  one  by 
which  Peisistratus  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod.  L  62.)  2.  The  second  road 
runs  through  the  pass  of  Vremd,  so  called  from  a 
small  village  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  southern 
of  the  two  vallevs,  which  branch  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain.  (Plan,  W.)  This  road  leads 
through  Cephisia  into  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  road  follows  the  vale  of 
Harathona,  the  northern  of  the  two  valleys  already 
named,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  largest  in  the  district.  (Plan,  cr.)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  hill 
called  Kotroni  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  height  This  third  road  leads  to  Aphidna, 
from  which  the  plain  of  Athens  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  plain  on 
the  north-east  by  a  narrow  pass  (Plan,  dd) 
!  x  tween  the  northern  marsh  and  a  round  naked 
rocky  height  called  ML  KordK  or  StarrokordH. 
(Plan,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnus;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  tho  village  of  Lower  SulL 
(Plan,  12.) 

Three  places  in  the  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  1.  Irani, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  tho  site  of  the  demus  of 
Marathon.  It  lies  upon  a  height  fortified  by  the 
ravine  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  MU.  ArgalUd  and  Aforitmo, 
which  are  parts  of  Mt  Bn  less  us  or  Pentelicus. 
(Plan,  1,  2.)  A  little  below  Vrand  are  seen  four 
artificial  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  others;  and  in  a  pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Kotrtkii,  which  leads  from  the  vale  of  Vrand 
into  that  of  Afarathona,  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  foundations 
of  a  wide  wall,  5  feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closing all  tho  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Vrand. 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  tho  name  of  tj 
ndvtipa  T7)i  ypaias  (the  old  woman's  sbeepfold). 
Near  the  mined  gate  Leake  observed  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  those  which  were  erected 
by  Herod  es  Atticus  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Philostr.  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  Marathon  was  the 
demus  of  Herod ps,  who  also  died  there.  The  wall 
mentioned  above  was  probably  built  by  Herod  ea,  to 
enclose  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  Pliny 
that  Marathon  no  longer  existed  as  a  town  or 
village  a  century  before  the  time  of  H erodes. 
("Rhamnus  pagus,  locus  Marathon,"  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  1 1.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Marathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  be 
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transferred  to  another  site;  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  celebrated  name  should  be  Riven  to  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  district.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  tumuli  of  Vrand 
there  is  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  are  the  traces 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  apparently  the  peribolus  of  a 
temple.  This  was  probably  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules (Plan,  10),  in  whose  sacred  enclosure  the 
Athenians  were  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon.   (Herod,  vi.  108.) 

2.  There  are  several  fragments  of  antiquity 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Marathdna  at 
a  spot  called  Inoi,  which  is  no  doubt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oksok,  one  of  the  four  demi  of  the 
district.  The  retired  situation  of  Ocnoe  accounts 
for  its  omission  by  Strabo  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
demi  situated  near  the  coast  (ix.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demua  situated  npon  an  insulated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Suli,  near  the  entrance  of  the  pasa  leading 
out  of  the  Marathonian  plain  to  Suit.  These  ruins 
are  probably  those  of  TKicoBTTiirs,  the  situation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
dctni  in  Strabo,  where  Tricorythus  immediately 
precedes  Rhamnus.  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Suidas  that  Tricorythus  was  tormented  by 
gnats  from  a  neighbouring  marsh  (rf^wlr  iart»  Ifa 
Tpiitopvala,  Aristoph.  Lysislr.  1032;  Suidas,  $.  p. 
l>xir/f);  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lotter  Suit  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague 
and  the  bad  air  into  the  upper  village  of  the  same 
name.  The  town  was  probably  called  Tricorythus 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  its  citadel  was 
built. 

The  site  of  PitonAMNTiius  is  uncertain,  but  it 
should  probably  be  placed  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Marathonian  plain.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo's  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probalinthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri- 
corythus. Between  the  southern  marsh  and  ML 
Argaiiki  them  are  foundations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  Valari,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption 
of  Probalinthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  marsh,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps,  be  those  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  which  epithet  the 
g<xldess  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
Marathon,  where  the  temple  was  built.  (Scbol.  ad 
Find.  01.  xiii.  56  ;  Etym.  M.  *.  v.  'EMtrrU.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tnmulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  wh<*se  names  were 
inscribed  npon  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb.  There  was  also  a  second  tumulus 
for  the  Plataeans  and  slaves,  and  a  separate  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Pausanias  600  years  after  the  battle  (i.  32.  §  3). 
The  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sard  (6 
2>poi),  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a  light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
been  found  many  brazen  heads  of  arrows,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  trilateral  form,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a  round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  grcnter  num- 
bers, fragment*  of  black  flint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  considered  fragments  of 
the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  Persian  archers;  but 
this  opinion  cannot  be  received,  as  flints  of  the  same 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  no 
Persian  is  reputed  to  have  set  his  foot ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  have  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Plataea.  At  a  very  small  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a  small  heap  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  tomb  of  Plataeans 
and  Athenian  slaves.  At  500  yards  north  of  the 
great  tumulus  is  a  ruin  called  Pyrgo  (tlvpyoi), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a  square  monument, 
constructed  of  largo  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
ap|)arently  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Mil- 
tiades.   (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philocbortu  that  there  was  a  temple 
of  the  l"ythian  Apollo  at  Marathon  (ap.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Otd.  Col  1047) ;  and  Demosthenes  relate* 
that  the  sacred  vessel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  once  it  was  carried  off  by  Philip.  {Phil.  L 
p.  49.) 

Pausanias  (i.  32.  §  3,  seq.)  mentions  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objects,  some  of  which  have 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain  he  describes  "  as  for  the  most 
part  marshy,  into  which  the  flying  barbarinns  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways ;  and  here  it  is 
said  that  the  principal  slaughter  of  them  occurred. 
Beyond  the  lake  (wjt*/>  ri)v  hlfxrrjp)  are  seen  tbe 
stables  of  stone  fur  the  horses  of  Artaphcrnes,  to- 
gether with  vertices  of  a  tent  upon  the  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  which,  within  the  lake, 
affords  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink;  but,  towards 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  sea-fishes.  At  a  little  distance  fi»m  the 
plain  is  a  mountain  of  Pan,  and  a  cavern  worthy  of 
inspection:  the  entrance  is  narrow;  but  within  are 
I  apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
|  goat-stand  (abt&Kiov)  of  Pan,  together  with  rocks 
very  much  resembling  goats."  Leake  observes  that 
tho  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  becoming 
salt  towards  the  mouth,  produces  sea-fishes,  are 
precisely  as  Pausanias  describes  them.  The  marsh 
is  deepest  towards  the  foot  of  iff.  Kordki,  where 
several  springs  issue  fi-om  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  great 
plain  to  Lower  Suli.  These  springs  are  apparently 
the  fountain  Macahia  (Plan,  8),  which  Pausanias 
mentions  just  before  his  description  of  the  marsh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  behalf  of 
the  Ueraclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argives  in  the  plain.  (Cotnp.  Strab.  viii. 
p.  377.)  A  small  stream,  which  has  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  marsh  into  a 
small  salt  lake  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterraneous 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  under  a  rocky  ridge,  the  continuation 
of  C.  Stomi.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Dhrakontria  (t«  Apcurar- 
ftpia,  i.  e.  the  monster-waters,  so  called  from  its 
siae,  since  tpdtco  is  a  common  expression  among  the 
modern  Greeks  lor  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  Bide  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  Mt.  DkrakonMa,  which 
ia  perhaps  the  place  called  by  Pausanias  44  the 
stables  of  Artaphernes."  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythus.  The  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  to  have 
been  a  little  further  remrt7cd  from  the  plain  than  the 
marsh  anil  salt  lake.  Hence  tbey  may  be  placed  in 
JJt.  KorakL 
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The  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  Greek  and 
Persian  armies  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Col.  Leake,  whose 
account  is  both  probable  and  consistent,  though  Mr. 
Finlay  differs  from  him,  supposes  that  the  Athe- 
nian camp  was  in  the  valley  of  Vrand  near  its  own- 
ing into  the  plain;  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
Athenian  line  extended  from  a  little  in  front  of 
the  lleraclcium,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Araaliki, 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  of  Marathona,  below  the 
Tillage  of  Sefiri  ;  and  that  the  Persians,  who  were 
8  stadia  in  front  of  them,  had  their  right  resting  on 
Mt  Koraki.  and  their  left  extending  to  the  southern 
marsh,  which  prevented  them  from  having  a  front 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
Plan,  AA,  BB.)  When  the  Persians  defeated  the 
Athenian  centre,  they  pursued  the  latter  up  one  or 
both  of  the  two  valleys  on  either  side  of  Mt. 
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Kotruni,  (since  Herodotus  says  that  the  pursuit 
continued  quite  into  the  interior  (i i  tV  utooyauw). 
Nearly  at  the  Fame  time  the  Persian  left  and  right 
were  defeated;  but  instead  of  pursuing  them,  the 
Athenians  returned  towards  the  field  to  the  aid  of 
their  own  centre.  The  Persian  right  fled  towards 
the  narrow  pass  leading  into  the  plain  of  Tricory- 
thus;  and  here  numbers  were  forced  into  the  marsh, 
as  Pausanias  relates. 

(Leake,  The  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  203, 
originally  published  in  Transaction*  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  1829,  vol.  ii.;  Finlay,  Ibid. 
vol.  iii.  p.  363;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  44 ;  Mare,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  101;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  239; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  466;  Mure,  Hist, 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  510,  549,  550; 
Blakesley's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 


PLAN  Of  THE  ri.AI?f  OF  MAItATHOX. 


A  A.  Position  of  the  Greeks  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
UD.        Do.        Persians  do. 

1.  .V/.  Arftaliki. 

2.  Mt.  Afontm6. 
I.  Ml.  hot,  on i. 
4.  V/.  KorAki. 

t>.  Ml.  Dhrak  nfra. 
r..  Small  Marsh. 

7.  Great  Marsh. 

8.  Fountain  Mararia. 

9.  Salt  lake  of  Wirakunira 
10.  Heracleiunv 

MARATUUS  (MdpaBos:  Eth.  ViapaBnwuoi  al. 
MapaPijpot),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of 
A  i  ad  us,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  which  extended  as  far  north  as  Antioch.  It 
is  joined  with  Enydra,  and  was  a  rniti  in  Strata's 
time.    It  was  on  the  confines  of  Phoeuice,  and  the 


It.  Temple  or  Athena  Hellotia  ? 

12.  Village  Of  I.ovrr  SC  Ii. 

13.  Sord:  tumulus  of  Athenians. 

14.  Pf/rgo:  tomb  of  Mlltlndes. 

Roads:  — 

a  a.  To  Athens,  between  Mtf .  Pentelicus  and 

mettus  through  Pallene. 
b  b.  To  Athens,  through  Onhisla. 
er.  To  Athens,  through  Aphldna. 
dd.  To  Khamnus. 


Ily- 


district  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aradians 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  comp.  Plin.  v.  20),  who  had  been 
foiled  in  a  former  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  their 
power.  The  story,  as  given  in  a  fragment  of  Diodonis 
(lib.xxxiii.  vol.  x.  p.  76 — 78, cd.  Bipont ;  vol.  ii. p.  593, 
ed.  We  s.).  is  us  follows.  The  people  of  Aradus  having 
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seized  what  they  considered  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Marathos,  sent 
privately  to  Ammonias,  prime  minister  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  kin?;  of  Syria,  and  bribed  him  with  the 
offer  of  300  talents  to  deliver  up  Marathus  to  them. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  city 
attempted  in  vain  to  appease  their  enemies.  The 
A  radians  violated  the  common  laws  of  suppliants, 
broke  the  very  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
— which  the  Maratbeni  bad  brought  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy,—- stoned  the  ambassadors,  and  cast 
them  into  prison :  according  to  another  account,  they 
murdered  some,  and  forged  letters  in  their  names, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  suc- 
cour to  Marathus,  with  a  viow  of  introducing  their 
troops  into  the  city  under  this  pretence.  But  dis- 
covering that  the  citizens  of  Marathus  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
The  facts  of  its  final  subjugation  to  Aradus  are  not 
preserved.  Pliny  (v.  20)  places  Marathus  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradus,  which  he  says  was  200 
pussus  (a  1000  Roman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
dorus  (L  c.)  states  the  distance  between  Aradus  and 
Marathus  to  be  8  stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  PUny,  as  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  measure  to  the  point  on  the 
mainland  nearest  to  Aradus,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  island  and  the  town  of  Marathus.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
is  too  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast;  for 
this  island  is,  according  to  Maundrell  (March  7,  p. 
19),  "about  a  league  distant  from  the  shore."  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  says  "it  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
(Observations  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of 
Strabo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities,  lie  says  that  the  island  lay 
off  an  exposed  coast  (^a^uHovs  teal  hXtfitvov), 
between  its  port(Caranus  lege  Cornos)and  Marathus: 
and  what  was  the  respective  situation  of  these  towns 
he  intimates  in  anotlier  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaca,  Carnos, 
Enydra,  Marathus.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
"without  doubt  Caranus  (Carnos)  the  port  of 
Aradus  on  tho  continent;"  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  of  Aradus,  be  properly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south, — identifying  Euydra  with  Ein-eUBye 
(the  Serpent's  Fountain),  "directly  opposite  to 
Aradus  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  ruins 
which  he  observed  on  a  raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  plain,  about  7  miles  south  of 
Tortosa,  "  might  possibly  be  Marathus"  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  admitted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Carnos,  this  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Arvadites  must  be  placed  about  2}  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a  late  traveller  lias  discovered  "  ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Carnoon, 
—  the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Carnos  or  Caranus  of 
the  ancients.  Tho  people  from  Arvad  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  ruins;  and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  a  small  harbour,  which  appears  to  have  been  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Tortosa."  (Thompson,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A  fresh-water  spring  in  tho 
sea,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  a  mile  to  the 
south,  between  Carnoos  and  Tortosa,  "  a  few 
rods  from  tho  shore,  an  immense  fountain,  called 
'A in  Ibrahim  (Abraham's  fountain),  boils  up  from 
the  bottom."  Tortosa,  then,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval writers  maintained,  Antaradus,  which  ''Arabic 
geographers  write  An  tortus  and  Antarsus  ;  whence 
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the  common  Arabic  name  Tartfis,  in  Italian  Tortosa  " 
(I.e.  p.247,  n.  1).  'Ain-el-Bfyeh,  written  by  Pococke 
Ein-ei-Bye,  is  certainly  the  Enydra  of  Strabo ;  the 
geographer,  or  his  informant,  having  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  retained  the  first  half  of  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  half, — En 
being  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Semetic  'Ayn  — fountain,  and  the  hydra  a  sufficiently 
close  representative  of  the  Semetic  B(ych=-  serpent. 
South  of  this  fountain  are  very  extensive  quarries,  rive 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortosa.  "  This  neiph  - 
bourhood  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Amreed  or  Maabed 
Amreet '  the  fane  of  Amreet.'  This  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Marathus,  and  the  old  vaults, 
foundations,  sarcophagi,  &c.t  near  'Ain-d-Btyeh 
(Serpent's  Fountain),  may  mark  the  precise  locality 
of  ancient  Marathus."  (Thompson,  L  e.  p.  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a  rock-hewn  temple,  and 
monolithic  bouse  and  chambers ;  besides  a  kind  of 
semicircle,  which  he  thinks  "  might  serve  for  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus, 
or  of  the  ancient  Marathus,  if  that  was  near.  It  was 
probably  a  circus  "  (p.  203). 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  identify  these  sites, 
as  D'Anville  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  the 
modern  Marakiah,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  repre- 
sentative of  "  Mutatio  Maraccas  "  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Phoenicr, 
13  M.P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Buncos),  and  10 
M.  P.  north  of  Antaradus :  and  this  error  is  per- 
ptuated  in  Arrowsmith's  map.  [G.  W.J 

MARATHUS  (VUpaBot).  1.  A  small  town  in 
Phocis,  near  Anticyra,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  Sidhiro-kafkhio.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

2.  A  town  of  Acarnania,  of  unknown  site,  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.) 

MARATHUSA,an  inland  city  of  Crete, mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12;  corap.  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Met. 
ii.  7.  §  13;  Hock,  Arrta,  vol.  L  p.  434.)  [E.B.J.] 

MARATHUSSA  (VlapiBovoaa),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Chuomenae.    (Thoc.  viil  31  ;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  38.) 

MARCI,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Not  Imp.  as  on 
the  Saxon  share,  and  as  a  station  of  some  Dalmatian 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Seconds.  D'Anville  supposes,  with  De  Valois,  that 
it  may  be  Mark  between  Calais  and  Gravtlmes  : 
but  the  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

MARCIAE.    [Gallaecta,  p.  934,  b.j 

MARCIA'NA  SILVA,  a  mountain  forest  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Black  Forest 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  8;  Tab.  Peuting.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Cluver  regarding  Marciana 
as  a  corruption  of  schwarz,  and  others  connecting 
it  with  marsh  and  march,  which  is  still  Med  in  the 
Black  Forest  as  a  name  for  a  moor.       [L.  S-] 

MARCIAKO'POLIS  (Mao*iow>6roAu,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a  city  of  Moesia,  18  M.  P.  from 
OU-ssua(Korna)  (ltin.Anton.;Pevt.Tab.  ;  Uiered.), 
which  derived  its  name  from  Marciana,  sister  of 
Trajan.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  6.  §  12;  Jornand.  de 
Jteb.  Get  16.)  Claudius  II.  sigually  defeated  the 
Goths  in  hevoral  battles  near  this  town.  (Trehell. 
Poll.  Claud.  9 ;  Zazitn.  i.  42.)  Gibbon (c. xxvi. ;  comp. 
Ix?  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood, 
History  of  the  Gtrmans,  London,  1836,  p.  32'J 
Artde  Vtr.  Us  Bates,  vol.  L  p.  358)  has  t»ld  the 
story  of  the  accidental  quarrel  between  the  Visigoth 
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Fritigern  and  the  Soman  governor  of  Marcianopolis,  \  Roer. 
Lupicinua, —  which  became  the  signal  of  a  long  palace 
and  destructive  war.  (A mm.  Marc  xxxi.  5.  §  4, 
Zozim.  iv.  1 0, 1 1 .)  Marcianopolis  afterwards  became 
Pcritthlava  or  Presthlava  (Yl*pHT0\&ia),  the  capital 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  which  was  taken  A.  D. 
!>?!  bj  Swmtoslaff  the  Russian,  and  again  reduced 
bj  John  Zimisccs,  when  8500  Russians  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  aona  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with 
a  nominal  diadem.  (Gibbon,  c.  Iv.j  SchaJarik,  Siav. 
AlL  vol.  iL  pp.  167,  foU.  216;  Finlay,  Byzantine 
Empire,  pp.  408 — 413.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  most  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1'ra- 
vadi.  For  coins  of  Marcianopolis,  both  autonomous 
and  imperial,  see  Kckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  [£.  B.  J.] 

MARCILIA'NA,  a  station  on  the  ViaPopillia,  in 
Lucania,  where,  according  to  the  Tabula,  that  road 
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The  Frank  kings  are  said  to  have  had  a 
there,  named  Duria  Villa  or  Dura.  [G.  L.] 
MARCOMAGUS,  a  place  in  North  Gallia  on  a 
road  from  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trevti)  to  Agrip- 
pina  Civita*  (  Cologne).  It  appears  both  in  the  Auto- 
nice  I  tin.  and  in  the  Table.  Marcomagus  is  Mar- 
magen.  It  is  28  or  31  M  P.  from  Cologne,  for  the 
numbers  are  not  certain.  [G.  L.J 

MARCOMANNI  (MapKOfidyvoi,  Mapttouudpoi, 
or  MafMro/uwot),  a  name  frequently  occurring  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Germany,  sometimes  as  a  mere 
appellative,  and  sometimes  as  a  proper  name  of  a 
distinct  nation.  Iu  meaning  is  border-men  or 
march-men,  and  as  such  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  and  defending  a  border 
country.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  Mar- 
comanni  both  on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany ;  and  they  might  also  have  existed  in  the 


(which  led  directly  S.  from  Campania  into  Brut-  east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Mareomanni  are  first 
tium)  was  joined  by  a  branch  from  Potentia.  The  |  mentioned  in  history  among  the  tribes  with  which 
name  is  corrupted  both  in  the  Tabula  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  the  same  called  by  Cas&iodorus 
"  Marcilianum,"  which  was  a  kind  of  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Consilinum,  where  a  great  fair  was  annually 
held.  (/rw.  Ant.  p.  1 10;  Tab.  Pent.;  Caasiod.  Varr. 
viii.  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  Mareiiiana,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanagro,  between  La  Sola  and  Padula. 
(Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.  405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARCl'NA  (Mopaira),  a  town  of  Campania,  in 
the  di»trict  of  the  Picentini,  situated  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  between  the  Sirenusae  In- 
sulae  and  the  mouth  of  tbe&ilarus.  (Strab.v.  p.  251.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  colony  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
but  subsequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
habited, by  the  Samnites,  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
tance from  tbence  through  Nuceria  to  Pompeii  was 
not  more  than  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles),  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  this  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  passage  of  the  isthmua  (aa  he  calls  it) 
between  the  two  bays  began ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  placed  with  some  plausibility  at  Vietri.  (Cluver, 
Ital  p.  1 190;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.)  Some  an- 
cient remains  have  been  discovered  there,  though 
these  may  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Roman  villas 
rather  than  of  a  town.  [E.  H.  B.J 

MA'RCIUS  MONS  (to  Mipxtov  Spos)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 


Ariovistua  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
J.  Caesar,  b.  c  58  (Caes.  Bell  Gall  I  51).  These 
Mareomanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
marchmen  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Main.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drue  us  in 
Germany,  from  n.  c  12  to  9,  by  Floras  (iv.  12), 
who  seems  to  place  them  somewhat  further  in  the 
interior.  Only  a  few  years  later,  we  hear  of  a 
powerful  Marcomannian  kingdom  in  Boiohemum  or 
Bohemia,  governed  by  Maroboduus;  and  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  Mareomanni  as  quite  a 
different  people  from  those  on  the  Rhine  and  Main, — 
that  is,  as  the  marchmen  on  the  southern  frontier, — 
were  it  not  that  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  42),  Paterculus  (ii.  108),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290),  that  their  king  Maroboduus  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  the  west,  and  that,  after  expelling 
the  Celtic  Boii  from  Bohemia,  he  established  himself 
and  his  Mareomanni  in  that  country.  (Comp. 
Ptol.  iL  11.  §  25.)  If  we  remember  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mareomanni  in  Bohemia  was  fully 
organised  as  early  as  A.  i>.  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  it,  it  must  bo 
owned  that  Maroboduus,  whose  work  it  was,  must 
have  been  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  energy. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  the  Mareomanni  «[>[wars  in 


history  as  a  national  name,  though  ethnoligically  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and  I  was  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  tribe,  but  was 
Latins  by  Camillus  in  the  year  after  the  taking  of  given  to  all  the  different  tribes  which  the  Marcoman- 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  n.  c.  389.    (PluU  CamilL  33,  1 
34.)    Diodorus,  wbo  calls  it  simply  Marcius  or 
Marcium  (to  xaXovutrcv  Mdpxtov,  xiv.  107),  tells 


us  it  was  200  stadia  from  Rome;  and  Livy,  who 
writes  the  name  "  ad  Mecium  "  says  it  was  near 
Lanuvium.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  exact  Bite  cannot  be 
determined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a  hill  called  Colle  Mono,  but  no  such  place  is 
found  on  ni'xN'ni  maps ;  and  Gell  suggests  the  Colie 
di  Due  Torri  as  the  most  probable  locality.  (Gell, 
j  op.  of  Home,  p.  3 1 1 .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAHCODAVA  (MapKotava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  7),  a 
town  of  Dacia,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
near  Thorda.  (Sestini,  Viaggio.  p.  105.)  [E.BJ.] 
%  MARCODU'RUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Some  of  the 
cohorts  of  the  Uhii  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops 
of  Civilis  at  Marcodurum,  which  as  Tacitus  observes 
(Ifitt.  iv.  28)  is  a  long  way  from  the  bank  of  the 


man  conqueror  liad  united  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Marcomannic 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  the  Romans  in  Pannonia.  But  the 
Mareomanni  soon  a  bo  came  into  collision  witli 
another  German  confederation,  that  of  the  Cheru*ci, 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduus  as 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  German 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  contest,  A.  v.  17,  the  Mareomanni  were 
humbled  by  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies,  and  Maro- 
boduus implored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  aid  was  refused,  but  Drusus  was 
sent  to  mediate  peace  between  the  hostile  powers. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, 
however,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  stirred  up  other 


Rhine.  The  termination  durum  indicates  a  place  on  I  enemies  against  the  Mareomanni ;  for  two  years  later, 
a  river;  aud  Marcodurum  *eeuu>  to  be  Daren  uu  the  |  A.  v.  19,  Catualda,  a  young  chief  of  the  Guthonct, 
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invaded  and  conquered  their  country.  Maroboduus 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  of  Tiberius,  who 
offered  to  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Italy.    He  there 
spent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  while 
the  throne  of  the  Majxomanni  was  left  to  Catualda. 
[Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Maboboduus.]  But  the  latter, 
too,  wan  soon  expelled  by  the  Hcrmundnri,  and  ended 
his  life  in  exile.    (Tac.  Ann.  il  62,  63.)    The  Mar- 
cotnanni,  however,  like  the  Quadi,  continued  to  be 
governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  though  they  were 
not  quite  independent  of  the  Romans,  who  often  sup- 
ported them  with  money  and  more  rarely  with  troops. 
(Tac.  Germ.  42.)    They  appear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
The  emperor  Domitian  demanded  their 
against  the  Dacians,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  mado  war  against  them.    But  be  was 
defeated  A.  D.  90,  and  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Dacians.    (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  7.)    Trajan  and 
Hadrian  kept  them  in  check;  but  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aureliiia  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  fresh 
energy.  The  Marcomanni,  allied  with  the  Quadi  and 
others,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  partly 
urged  on  by  other  tribes  pressing  upon  them  in  the 
north  and  east,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  A.  d. 
166;  and  thus  commenced  the  protracted  war  com- 
monly called  the  Marcotnannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  until  the  accession  of  Commodua,  A.  I>.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  of  them.    During  this  war, 
the  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  advanced  into 
Rhactia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Aqnileia. 
The  war  was  not  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  dibtinct  contests,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  peace  or  truce,  in  which  the  places  con- 
quered on  both  sides  were  restored.  The  second  war 
broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
about  a.  r».  178.    (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lib.  Ixxi., 
lxxii.,  Ixxvii.  pp.  U78k  full.,  1305,  ed.  Reimar.; 
Eutrop.  viii.  6;  J.  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Philos.  12, 
&c,  17,  21,22,  25,  27;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  6:  Ho- 
rodian,  i.  init,)   In  consequence  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  Commndus  the  Marcomannians  were  so  much  em- 
boldened, that,  soon  after  and  throughout  the  third 
century,  they  continued   their  inroads  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  especially  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  they  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  far  as  Ancorta,  and  excited  great  alarm  at 
Rome.  (Vopisc.  Aurtl.  18,21.)  But  afterwards  they 
cease  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  history.  Their 
name,  however,  is  still  mentioned  occasionally,  as  in 
Jornandes  (22),  who  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on 
the  west  of  Transylvania.    (Comp.  Amm.  Mare, 
xxii.  5,  xxix.  6,  xxxi.  4.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  we 
have  mention  of  "  Honoriani  Marcomanni  scniores  " 
and  "  juniores  "  among  the  Roman  auxiliaries.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  their  name  occurs  is  in  the 
history  of  Attila,  among  whose  hordes  Marcomanni 
arc  mentioned.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien.u.  212, 
foil.;  Zcuss,  Die  Deuttcken,  p.  114,  foil.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Grrm.  Proleg.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MARDENE.  [Mardyese.] 
MARDI.  [Amardi.] 

MARDI,  a  branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  were  found  in  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Mar. 
daMtan  (lake  Vdn).  (Ptol.  v.  13.  §  20;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  23;  comp.  Anqnctil  Duperron,  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inter,  vol.  xN.  p.  87.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARDYE'NK  (Map««njnf,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3),  a 
district  of  ancient  Persis,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  to  the  sea-coast    The  name  is 


MAREIA. 

probably  derived  from  some  of  the  far  extended 
nomadc  tribes  of  the  Mardi  or  AmardL  (Herod,  i. 
125;  Strah.  xi.  p.  524.)  [V.] 

MARDYE'Nl  (MopSvW,  Ptol.  vi.  12  §  4), 
a  tribe  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Sogdian 
mountains  in  Sogdiana.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  people  are  the  remains  of  a  once  very 
numerous  race,  whose  traces  we  find  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ox  us  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  names  of  these  tribes  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  aud  attributed  to  very  different 
places.  Hence  the  presumption  that  they  were  to 
a  great  extent  a  nomade  tribe,  who  pressed  onward 
from  the  N.  and  E.  to  the  S.  Thus  we  find  them 
under  the  form  of  Mardi  in  Hyrcania  (Diod.  xvii. 
76;  Arrian,  Anab.ut.24,  iv.  18;  Dionys.  Pcrieg. 
v.  732;  Curt,  vi.  5),  in  Margiana  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  13),  in  Persia  (Herod,  i.  125; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  524 ;  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3 ;  Curt.  v.  6),  in 
Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  23),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (PUn.  vi.  5), 
under  the  form  Amardi  in  Scythia  intra  Imaam 
(Mela,  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19),  and  lastly 
in  Bactriana.    (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

MAREIA  or  MA'REA  (Mopio,  Herod,  ii.  18, 30  ; 
Mapcia,  Thucyd.  i.  104;  Mdp*ia,  Steph.  Byi.  s.  r. ; 
Mapla,  Diod.  ii.  68  ;  IlaAax  Mdpfta  nwfir,,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  34),  the  modern  Mariouth,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Mareotic  Nome,  stood  on  a  peninsula  in  the  south 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  nearly  due  south  of  Alexandre!*, 
aud  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  con. 
nected  the  lake  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Uuder  the  Pharaohs  Ma  reia  was  one  of  the  princijial 
frontier  garrisons  of  Aegypt  on  the  side  of  Libya  ; 
but  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  (il  30)  we  may 
infer  that  the  Persians  did  not  station  troops  there. 
In  all  ages,  however,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandria,  Mareia,  as  the 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Libyan  desert,  must 
have  been  a  town  of  great  importance  to  the  Delta. 
At  Mareia,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  681),  Amasis 
defeated  the  Pharaoh- Apries,  Uofra,  or  Psamroctichu* ; 
although  Herodotus  (ii.  161)  places  this  defeat  at 
Monicmphis.   (Herod,  ii.  169.)   At  Mareia,  also, 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  1 04 ; comp.  Herod. iii.  12), 
Inaru8,  the  son  of  Psommetichus,  reigned,  and  orga- 
nised the  revolt  of  Lower  Aegypt  against  the  Persians. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  Mareia  continued  to  flourish  as 
a  harbour  ;  but  it  declined  under  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines — the  second  century  a.t>. 
— it  had  dwindled  intoa  village.  (Comp.  Athen.i.25, 
p.  33,  with  Eustath.  ad  Homer.  Odgts.  ix.  197.) 

Mareia  was  the  principal  depot  of  tho  trade  of  the 
Mareotic  Lake  and  Nome.  The  vineyards  in  its 
vicinity  produced  a  celebrated  wine,  which  Athcnaeus 
(t  c.)  describes  as  "  remarkable  for  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a 
fragrant  bouquet :  it  was  by  no  means  astringent, 
and  did  not  affect  the  head."  (Comp.  Plin.  xiv.  3 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  deemed  tho 
Mareotic  wine  inferior  to  that  of  Anthylla  and  Tenia; 
and  Columella  (it  Ii.  iii.  2)  says  that  it  was  too  thin 
for  Italian  palates,  accustomed  to  the  fuller-bodied 
Falemiun.  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  91)  describes  the 
Mareotic  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a  rich  soil  ; 
yet  tho  soil  of  the  vineyards  around  the  Mareotic ' 
Lake  was  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  tho  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nil*, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulture.  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
799)  ascribes  to  the  wine  of  Mareia  the  additional 
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it  of  keeping  well  to  a  gre»t  age;  and  Horace  (0«i 
L  37)  mentions  it  aa  a  favourite  beverage  of  Cleopatra. 

Mareia,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Alexandra*,  was 
ao  generally  known  to  Soman  travellers,  that  among 
the  Latin  poets,  the  words  Mareia  and  Mareotic  be- 
came synonymous  with  Aegypt  and  Aegyptian. 
Thus  Martial  (Hp.  xiv.  209)  calls  the  papyrus, 
**  cortex  Mareotica"  (comp.  id.  Ep.iv.  42) :  and  Gra- 
tius  (Cyntgttic.  v.  313)  designates  Aegyptian  luxury 
as  Mareotic  :  and  Ovid  (J/e*.  ix.  v.  73)  employs 
"  arva  Mareotica  "  for  Lower  Aecypt  [W.  B.  D.] 
MAREOTIS  or  MAEEI'A  (»j  McuMwm  or  Mapua 
Xttani,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789—799  ;  Hiptm,  Steph. 
B.  t.  v. ;  Mareotis  Libya,  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ;  Justin, 
xi.  \\  the  modern  Birket-tL-Marwut,***  a  con- 
siderable lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
Bouth-westward  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  tha  Nile,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
far  as  the  tower  of  Perseus  on  the  Plinthinetic  bay. 
The  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
26  miles  distant  from  Alexandria  ;  and  on  that  side 
it  closely  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert  At  its 
northern  extremity  its  waters  at  one  time  washed  the 
walla  of  Alexandre ia  on  their  southern  side,  and  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  that  city  Mareotis  was  termed 
Pharos.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
more  than  150  stadia,  or  about  22  English  miles, 
and  in  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  about  42  English 
miles.  One  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  Portus  Eunostus.  [  Autx- 
asdbeia.]  The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  olives  and  vineyards  ;  the  papyrus  which  lined 
its  bonks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
its  waters  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality ;  and 
around  its  margin  stood  the  country-houses  and 
gardens  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creeks  and  quays  were  filled  with  Nile  boats,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Strabo  but- 
pus*ed  that  of  the  most  flourishing  havens  of  Italy. 

Under  the  later  Caesars,  and  after  Alexandre ia  was 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 
lake  were  neglected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
materially  reduced.  In  the  16th  century  a.  d.  its 
waters  had  retired  about  2  miles  from  the  city  walls ; 
yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  banks  were  adorned  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continued  to  recede  and  to  grow 
shallower  ;  and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savsry,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
then,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  waste.  In  1801 
the  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
French  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Birket-et-ifariout  from 
the  Ijalx  of  Madieh  or  A  boukir,  and  re-admitted 
the  sea- water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
converted  into  a  salt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mebemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmus, and  again  diverted 
the  sea  from  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
depth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Alexandras,  it  ia 
about  14  feet  deep,  at  its  opposite  extremity  not 
more  than  3  or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a  long  and 
shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of 
sand,  and  running  towards  Libya  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Twttr  of  the  Arabs.  The  lands  surrounding 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  designated  as  the  Mareotic 
Nome  (Mofwwrwj  H6pot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  probably  not  one  of  the  established  Nome* 
of  Pharaonic  Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARES  (Map**),  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
vou  ii. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci.  (Herat. 
Fragm.  192;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armour,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

MARESHAH  (Mapvcd,  LXX,  Euseb.;  MopWo, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  Judah,  "in  the  valley,"  enumerated 
with  Keilah  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Micah  (i.  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achzib, 
the  LXX.  have  substituted  Aax*it.  Lachi>h,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (xv.  39),  so  it  could  not  be  a  synonym  for 
Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  against  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians 
(2  Chrutu  xi.  8);  and  there  it  was  that  Asa  encoun- 
tered  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  "  in  the  valley  of  Zer  ha- 
tbah  at  Mareshah  "  (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a  sigual 
victory  over  bim.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabscus 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (2  Maccab.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  took  and  destroyed  it.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  §  6.)  Only  a  few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Idamaea;  and  Hyrcanus  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  circumcision,  and  conform 
to  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  that 
country  (xiii.  9.  §  1,  15.  §  4).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  restored  to  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcanus 
IIn  as  the  price  of  his  services  (xiv.  1.  §  4):  soon  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Oabinius  (5.  §  3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthian-  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  §  9);  and  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
2  miles  from  Eleutheropolis;  it  was  then  a  ruin. 
Dr.  Robinson  conjectures  that  "  Eleutheropolis  (at 
first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  destruction 
of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials," 
and  that  "  the  foundations  which  he  discovered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  tlie  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  wore  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress;  it  lies  alwnt  a 
Roman  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Jebrin."  There  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
(Bib.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  423)  [G.  W.] 

MAREU'RA  or  MALTHU'RA  (Maptwpa  firy- 
rp6noKu  1J  Kfd  MaKOovpa  KaAou^tVij,  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§  24),  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Aurea  Chcrsoneaus  in  India  extra 
Gangem.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  with 
any  existing  place.  [V.] 

MA'RGANA  or  MA'RGALAE  (Mdp^o,  Diod.; 
Mapyavm,  Xen. ;  Ma/rydAai,  Strab. ;  Mdpyaia, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  town  in  the  Pisatis,  in  the  dis- 
trict Amphidolia,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  supremacy  over  it 
by  the  treaty  which  they  made  with  Sjnrta  in  it.  c. 
400  (Xen.  JJelL  iii.  2.  §  30),  on  which  occasion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Triphylian  town*:  aa  to 
this,  statement,  see  Letrini.  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleians  in  B.  c  366.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  §  14;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  ea*t  of  Letrini.  Leake  places  it  too 
far  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneius,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of  the 
Eleian  Pylos.  (Leake,  Pelopomesiaca,  p.  219; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  <fc.  p.  130;  Curtius,  Felopo** 
ncjios,  voL  i.  p.  73.) 
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MAEGIA'NA  (i,  MapytaH,  Strab,  xi.  p.  516, 
PtoL  vi.  10;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a  district  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  western  part  of  Central  Asia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the 
N.  by  Scythia  and  tlie  Oxus  as  far  as  Bactriana,  on 
the  E.  by  Bactriana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ariana.  At 
present  the  country  is  called  Khurasan,  and  com- 
prehends also  some  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Turkoman  tribes.  Like  most  of  the  districts  at 
a  great  distance  from  Greece  or  Rome,  it  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients;  hence  its  limits 
are  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Thus 
Strabo  makes  it  the  province  next  to  Parthia,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Sari  phi  mountains,  and  gives  the  same 
boundaries  to  the  W.,  N.,  and  £.  as  the  other  geo- 
graphers (xi.  p.  516).  Pliny  places  it  in  the  same 
direction,  but  adds  that  a  desert  of  120  M  P.  must 
be  crossed  before  it  could  be  reached  (vi.  16.  s.  18). 
Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  great  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  fineness  of  its  climate;  the  former 
stating  that  the  vines  were  often  so  large  that  a  man 
could  not  embrace  their  stems  in  his  arms;  the 
latter,  that  it  was  the  only  district  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  produced  grapes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  are  in  this  particular  con- 
firmed by  modem  and  by  Muhammedan  writers. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  territory  from  Bunjurd  on  the 
west,  to  A/err  and  the  Murgh-db  in  the  east,  a  tract 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  149.)  The  principal  river  of  Margiana, 
from  which,  too,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  was 
the  Margus  (now  Murgh-db).  Various  races  and 
tribes  are  noticed  in  different  authors  as  occupying 
parts  of  Margiana.  All  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  of  Scythian  or  Tatar  origin ; —  indeed,  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  the  population  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  to  the  present  day  which  it  was  in  the  classical 
times.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Derbiccab 
or  Dkkbices  (Stcph.  p.  23;  Strab.  xi.  p.  508; 
Dionya.  v.  734),  who  lived  to  the  N.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus;  the  Massaoetab,  the  Paksi,  and 
the  Daar,  who  lived  to  the  S.  of  the  former  along 
the  Caspian  and  the  termination  of  the  Margus, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches  the 
Caspian ;  and  the  Tapuki  and  Mabdl  The  chief 
towns  were,  Antiocheia  Margiana  (certainly 
the  present  Merv),  Nisaea  or  Nbsara,  Ariaca, 
and  Jamowiitm.  [See  these  places  under  their  re- 
spective names.]  [V.J 

MAKGIDUXUM,  in  Britain  (Itin.  Anton,  pp. 
477,  479).  It  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Stukeley, 
Horseley,  and  others,  to  have  been  situated  at  or 
near  East  Brulg-ford,  about  eight  miles  from  WiU 
loughtq.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARGUM  or  MARGUS  (MdVyor,  Mo>yo»).  also 
call.nl  MURGUM.  a  city  of  Moesia,at  the  confluence 
of  the  Margus  and  Danube.  It  was  termed  "Mar- 
gum  planum "  on  account  of  the  level  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  (Jomand.  de  Rtb.  Get. 
c.  58.)  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  Carinas  was 
totally  defeated  by  Diocletian.  (Eutrop,  ix.  13, 
x.  20  :  It.  Ant.  p.  132;  It  Z/ieros.p.  564.)  [A.L.] 

MARGUS  (Md^oi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  318  ;  Mariris, 
Plin.  iii.  26.  8.  29),  an  important  river  of  Moesia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  near  the  town  of  Mar- 
gum,  now  the  Morava.  Strabo  says  (L  c.)  that  it 
was  also  called  Hargus,  and  the  same  appears  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  44)  under  the  form  of  Bronpis 
(Bpdyyor).  It  is  the  same  river  as  the  Moscbius 
(MoVxwt)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  9.  §  3).        [A.  L.] 
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MARGUS  (Mo>yo*,  Strab.  xL  p.  516;  PtoL  vi 
10.  §§  1,  4),  the  chief  river  of  the  province  of 
Margiana,  which  in  all  probability  derives  its  name 
from  it, — now  the  Murgh-db  or  Merv  Rid.  It  is 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  Sariphi 
mountains  (now  Hazards),  a  western  spur  of  the 
preat  raiifrc  of  the  Paropamisus,  and,  after  a  northern 
course  and  a  junction  with  another  small  stream,  to 
have  flowed  into  the  Oxua.  The  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Murgh-db  no  longer  reaches  the  Oxus  but  is  lost 
in  the  sands  about  50  miles  NW.  of  Mere  (Bumea, 
voL  ii.  p.  35)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ibn  Haukal  (about  a.  d.  950)  it  still  Sowed 
into  the  Jihou  (De  Sacy,  Mem,  mr  deux  Prov.  de 
la  Perse,  p.  22).  The  Margus  passed  by  and 
watered  Antiocheia  Margiana,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  [V.] 

MAIM  ABA  (MaplaSn).  There  seem  to  have  been 
several  cities  of  this  name  in  Arabia,  as  there  are 
still  several  towns  or  sites  of  the  name,  scarcely 
modified.  How  many  distinct  cities  are  mentioned 
by  the  classical  geographers,  antiquarians  are  not 
agreed,  and  the  various  readings  have  involved  the 
question  in  great  perplexity.  It  will  be  well  to  eli- 
minate first  those  of  which  the  notices  are  most 
distinct. 

1.  The  celebrated  capital  of  the  Sabaei  in  Yemen, 
is  known  both  in  the  native  and  classical  writers. 
It  is  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei  by  Strain 
(xvi.  4.  §  2).  which  tribe  was  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Minaei,  *rho  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea  on  one 
aide,  and  to  the  Catabaneis,  who  reached  to  the 
straits  of  Bab-el- Mondeb.  [Sabaei  ;  Mi*  A  El;  Ca- 
tabahi.]  It  was  situated  on  a  well-wooded  moun- 
tain, and  was  the  royal  residence.  It  seems-  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  was  distinct  from  the  Mariaba 
of  Pliny,  who,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  Atramitae, 
a  branch  of  the  Sabaei,  and  places  it  on  a  bay 
94  M.  P.  in  circuit,  filled  with  spice-bearing  islands; 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  Mariaba  of  tbe  Sabaeans 
was  an  inland  city.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Maarib  of  the  Arabian  historians,  built  according  to 
their  traditions  by  'Abd-schems,  sumamed  Saba, 
third  only  in  succession  from  the  patriarch  Koktan 
or  Jcktan,  sun  of  Eber.  Abulfeda  says  that  this 
city  was  also  called  Saba ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  Maarib  was  tbe  name  of  the  royal  residence, 
while  the  city  itself  was  called  Saba.  Its  founder 
also  constructed  tbe  stupendous  embankment  so  re- 
nowned in  history,  forming  a  dam  for  confining  the 
water  of  seventy  rivers  and  torrents,  which  he  con- 
ducted into  it  from  a  distance.  (Abulfeda,  Historia 
A  nte-Islamica,  lib.  iv.  ap.  init)  The  object  of  this 
was  not  only  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  bnt  also 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  and  to  keep  tbe  subjugated 
country  in  awe,  by  being  masters  of  the  water.  The 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  almost  20  fathoms,  and 
was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a  work  so  solid,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon 
it.  It  stood  like  a  mountain  above  the  city,  and  no 
danger  was  apprehended  of  its  ever  failing.  The 
inundation  of  El-Arem  (the  mound)  is  an  aera  in 
Arabic  history,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as 
a  signal  instance  of  divine  judgment  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  for  their  pride  and  insolence. 
A  mighty  flood  broke  down  the  mound  by  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  carried  away 
tho  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  (Sale,  Koran,  cap.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  notes, 
and  Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  1.  vol.  i   p.  13 ; 
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Propose'*,  par  M.  Michaelis,  pp.  183— 
188.)  This  catastrophe  seems  to  bare  happened 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
soine  chronologies  place  it  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  Sale  places  the  city  three  days' journey 
from  Sanaa  (note,  in  loc.  ciL).  The  notion  of  the 
identity  of  Martb  with  Sbeba,  mentioned  by  Abnl- 
fcda,  is  still  maintained  by  some  natives ;  and  Nie- 
buhr  quotes  for  this  opinion  a  native  of  tbe  town 
itself  (Description  de  I Arabic,  p.  252),  and  justly 
remarks  that  tbe  existence  of  the  remains  of  the 
famous  reservoir  of  tbe  Sabaeans  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Martb  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans.  To  account  for  the  capital  not  bearing 
tbe  name  of  the  tribe,  as  was  usual,  be  suggests 
that  the  Sabaeans  may  have  derived  their  name  from 
another  town,  and  then  have  built  this  stupendous 
reservoir  near  Mariaba,  and  there  have  fixed  tlie 
residence  of  their  kings.  But  a  fact  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  him,  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  seems  that  the  great  re- 
servoir is  uot  situated  before  Martb,  nor  close  to  it, 
but  at  tite  distance  of  an  hour,  and  an  the  side  of  it. 
This  may  account  for  its  preservation  on  the  burst- 
ing of  the  embankment.  May  not  the  inundation 
have  occasioned  the  utter  destruction  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Sbeba,  as  the  traditions  relate,  while 
the  royal  residence  at  Martb  escaped,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town  ?  We  hare  seen 
from  Abulfeda  that  some  native  authorities  maintain 
that  Maarib  was  tbe  royal  residence,  while  the  ca- 
pital itself  was  called  Saba.  The'  name  Mariaba 
(al.  Mariva)  signifying,  according  to  tbe  etymology 
of  Pliny,  "domino*  omnium,"  would  well  Buit  tbe 
residence  of  the  dominant  family  (vi.  28.  §  32). 

Martb  is  now  tbe  principal  town  of  tbe  district 
of  Dsorf,  16  German  leagues  ENE.  of  Sana,  con- 
taining only  300  bouses,  with  a  wall  and  three  gates ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Queen  Balkis  are 
there  shown.  Tbe  reservoir  is  still  much  celebrated. 
It  is  described  by  a  native  as  a  valley  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  nearly  a  day's  journey  in  length 
(=5  German  leagues).  Six  or  seven  small  streams, 
Bowing  from  the  west  and  south,  are  united  in  Uiis 
valley,  which  contracts  so  much  at  its  east  end,  by 
the  convergence  of  tbe  mountains,  that  it  is  not  more 
than  5  or  6  minutes  wide.  This  space  was  dosed 
by  a  thick  wall,  to  retain  the  superfluous  water 
during  and  after  tbe  rains,  and  to  distribute  it  over 
the  fields  and  gardens  on  the  east  and  north  by 
three  sluice-gates,  one  over  the  other.  The  wall 
was  40  or  50  feet  high,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  its  two  sides  still 
remain.  It  precisely  resembles  in  its  construction 
the  Bends,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  woods  of  Bel- 
grade, near  Bukderie,  on  the  Bosphorus,  which 
supply  Constantinople  with  water,  only  that  the 
work  at  Mareb  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  (Nie- 
buhr,  L  c.  pp.  240,  241.) 

2.  Mariaba  Baramalacum.  A  city  of  this 
name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  mentioned  with 
this  distinguishing  appellation  by  Pliny  (vL  32) 
as  a  considerable  town  of  tbe  Channaoi,  which 
was  one  division  of  the  Minaki  :  he  calls  it 

u  oppidum  xvi.  mill,  pass  ct  ipsum  non 

spernendum."  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  tbe  Baraba  metropolis  (Bdpa€a  al.  Ma. 
fidpa  prrrpfatoXit)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  15,  p.  155), 
which  he  places  in  long.  76°,  lat.  18°  20'.  Forvter 
has  found  its  representative  in  the  modern  Taraba, 

well  with 
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the  Baraba  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  (Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  135,  ii.  p.  256);  but  his  account  of 
tbe  designation  Baramalarum  (quasi  Bar-Ama- 
lacum,  equivalent  to  "  Merab  of  the  sons  of  Ame- 
lek ")  is  inadmissible  according  to  all  rules  of 
etymology  (vol.  ii.  pp.  43, 47).  Taraba,  pronounced 
by  the  Bedouins  Torvba,  is  30  hours  (about  80 
miles)  distant  from  Tagf'va  the  Htdjaz,  still  a  cou- 
MdiTiihle  town,  "as  huge  as  Tagf,  remarkable  for 
its  plantations,  which  furnish  all  tbe  surrounding 
country  with  dates;  and  famous  for  its  resistance 
against  tbe  Turkish  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali,  until 
January,  1815.  when  its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  submit  Taraba  is  environed  with  palm- 
groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets." 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
|«.  451.)  A  more  probable  derivation  of  Barama- 
lacum  from  Bahr-u-malkim  =  the  Royal  Lake, 
would  identify  it  with  the  preceding,  No.  1.  (Vin- 
cent, Peripius,  p.  307.) 

3.  Makiaba,  another  inland  city  of  Arabia,  is 
mentioned  also  by  Pliny  (L  c.)  as  the  capital  of  tho 
Caiingii,  6  M.P.  in  circumference,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  the  eight  towns  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Aelius  Gal  las.  Ue  has  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  tbe  Marsvabae  which  Strabo  fixes  as 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and  the  siege  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  abandon ;  but  it  was  remarked  be- 
fore that  this  name  was  according  to  Pliny  equiva- 
lent to  metropolis,  —  though  the  etymology  of  tho 
name  is  hopelessly  obscure :  —  so  that  it  is  very 
possible  that,  besides  the  Marayabae  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  a  Mariaba  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  line 
of  that  general's  march,  either  identical  with  one  of 
those  above  named,  or  distinct  from  both;  possibly 
still  marked  by  a  modern  site  of  one  of  several  towns 
still  preserving  a  modification  of  the  name,  as  El- 
Marabba,  marked  in  Kiepert's  map  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  YVahibites ;  and  a  Merab 
marked  by  Arrowsmith,  in  tbe  NE.  of  the  Ktdjd 
[Mabsyabab.]  [G-W-j. 
MARIAMA  (Maptdpa),  an  inland  city  of  Arabia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15),  who  places  it  in 
long.  78°  10"  and  lat.  17°  Iff,  and  therefore  not  far 
south-east  from  his  Baraba  or  Maraba  metropolis 
[Mariaba,  2].  Manncrt  (Geographic,  pL  vi.  vol.i. 
p.  66)  suggests  its  identity  with  Maribba,  marked 
in  Niebuhr's  map  towards  the  north-east  of  Yemen, 
which  is,  however,  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a 
town,  its  capital  being  named  Aram  (Description 
de  VArabie,  p.  228);  but  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  above  assigned  to  Mariaba  Barama- 
iacum.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  vol.  L 
p.  283.)    [Maksyabae.]  [G.  W.] 

MAR1AMME  (Mapidpprt),  a  city  of  Syria,  sub- 
ject to  Aradus,  and  surrendered  with  Aradus  and 
its  other  dependencies,  Marathus  and  Sigon,  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  Straton,  son  ot  Gerostratus,  king 
of  Aradus.  (Arrian,  ii.  14.  §  8.)  It  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  tbe  district  of  Cassiotis  (v.  15),  and  by 
Hierocles  in  the  second  eparchy  of  Syria  (ajntd 
Wesseling,  Jtineraria,  p.  7 12>  (_G.  W.J 

MAK1ANA  (Mapnvh.,  Ptol),  »  city  on  tho  E. 
coast  of  Corsica,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  by  the  celebrated  C.  Marius. 
(Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  5;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  19; 
Senec.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  8.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  its  history,  but  it  is  recognised  as  holding  colonial 
rank  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  appears  to  have  Urn 
one  of  the  two  principal  cities  in  the  island.  It  is  * 
plausible  conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  founded 
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on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  Greek  city  of 
Nicaea  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (Diod.  13 ;  Clu- 
ver.  Sicil.  p.  508).  Ito  name  u  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  85),  which  erroneoosly  reck- 
ons it  40  rnilee  from  Aleria ;  the  rains  of  Mariana, 
which  are  still  extant  under  their  ancient  name  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Golo,  being  only  about  30 
miles  N.  of  those  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  miles  S. 
of  the  modern  city  of  Bastia.  The  ancient  remains 
are  inconsiderable,  but  a  ruined  cathedral  atill  marks 
the  site,  and  gives  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re- 
sides at  Bastia.  (Rampoldi,  Dit.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  589.)  [E.H.B.] 
MARIA'NA  FOSSA.  [Fossa  Mariama.] 
MARIANDY'NI  (MaptasSurol,  Maptar&Vol,  or 
Ma.  wirjufoi),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tribe  in  the 
north-east  of  Bithynia,  between  the  rivers  San- 
garius  and  Billaeos,  on  the  east  of  the  tribe  called 
Thyni  or  Bithyni.  (Scylax,  p.  34 ;  Plin.  vi.  1.) 
According  to  Scylax,  they  did  not  extend  as  far 
west  as  the  Sangarius,  for  according  to  him  the  river 
Hypios  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Bithyni 
and  MariandynL  Strabo  (vii.  p.  295)  expresses  a 
belief  that  the  Mariandyni  were  a  branch  of  the 
Bitbynians,  a  belief  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  names,  and  which 
cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  90),  who  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Mariandyni  from  the  Thracians  or  Thyni  in  Asia. 
In  the  Persian  army,  also,  they  appear  quite  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bithyni,  and  their  armour  resembles 
that  of  the  Paphlagonians,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Bithyni.  (Herod,  vii.  72,75; 
comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city 
in  their  territory  was  Hcraclea  Pontics,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  reduced  the  Mariandyni,  for  a 
time,  to  a  state  of  servitude  resembling  that  of  the 
Cretan  Mnoae,  or  the  Tbessalian  Penestae.  To  what 
race  they  belonged  is  uncertain,  though  if  their 
Thracian  origin  be  given  up,  it  must  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Paphlagonians. 
In  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  tbey  formed 
part  of  the  third  Persian  satrapy.  Their  country 
was  called  Mariandyni*  (MupiovoWlo,  Stepb.  B. 
s.  v.),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Sinus  Mariandynus  on 
their  coast.  (Comp.  Uecat,  Fragm.  201 ;  Aeschyl. 
Pert.  932  ;  Xen.  Anab.  vL  4.  §  4,  Cgrop.  i.  1. 
§  4;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  11;  Scymn.  Fragm,  199; 
Dionys.  Pcriej;.  788;  Mela,  i.  19;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Apollon.  Argon,  ii.  724;  Constant.  Porph. 
Them.  i.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MARIA'NUS  MONS  (to  Mapiarhr  ipot,  PtoL 
ii.  4.  §  15;  Mons  Mariorum,  IL  Anton,  p.  432: 
Sierra  Moreno),  a  mountain  in  HUpania  Baetica, 
properly  only  a  western  ofishoot  of  the  Orospeda, 
and  probably  the  mountain  which  Strabo  describes, 
(iii.  p.  142).  without  mentioning  its  name,  as 
running  parallel  to  the  river  Raetis,  and  full  of 
mines.  Hence  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  speaks  of  "  a»>s 
Marianum,  quod  et  Conlubense  dicitur."  The 
eastern  part  of  this  mountain  was  called  Saltus 
Castulonensis.  [Castclo.] 
MARl'CAE  I.UCUS.  [LncmJ 
MAHIDE  (Ammian.  xviii.  6),  a  castle  or  forti- 
fied town  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammian  us 
Marcellinus  in  his  account  of  Constantius.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Mardin,  which  is  seated  on  a  considerable  eminence 
?  southward  over  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
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MABIDUNUM  (Mapltovpor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  23),  in 
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Britain,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Demetae,  now 
CarmnrOitn.  In  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
the  Roman  walls  were  in  part  standing  ("  est  igitur 
haec  urbs  antiqua  coctilibus  muris  partem  adhuc 
extantibus  egregie  clausa,"  Jtin.  Camb.  lib.  i.  c. 
10).  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARINIA'NA,also  called  Mauiuaka  (It. /Hera,. 
p.  562),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Jovia 
to  Mursa.  (It.  Ant.  p.  130.)  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  place  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  6)  M  07™  ova.  (Comp.  < 
Rav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Pad.)  [L.  S.J 

MARIO'NIS  (VLapiwii).  Two  towns  of  this 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
maritime  town,  it  has  been  inferred  that  one  of  tbem 
was  the  modern  Hamburg,  or  Mesne  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  other  IMtck  or  Wismar.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S,] 

MARIS.  [Mariscs.] 

MARISUS  (Mdpioos,  Strab.  vii.  304;  Ma>«, 
Herod,  iv.  49  ;  Marisia,  Jornand.  de  Reb.  Get.  5 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Dacia,  which  both  Herodotus 
(/.  c.)  and  Strabo  (I  c.)  describe  as  falling  into  the 
Danube;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Marosch.  which  falls 
into  the  Theiss.  (Heeren,  AsiaL  Nation*,  vol.  iL 
p.  10,  trans.;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p. 
507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARITHI  MONTES  (t«  Md>i0a  or  Md>.0a 
&pn),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  mentions  them,  in  long.  80°  30',  lat.  21°  30', 
and  round  which  he  groups  the  various  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  vis.,  the  Melangitae  (MeAery- 
7«Veu)  and  Dachareni  (al.  Dacharemoitae,  Aax«*rj- 
rof),  on  the  north;  the  Zeritae  (Zeipiro*),  Blinlaei 
( BAiofAa/oi),  and  Omanitae  (*0^ary a«r at ),  on  tbo 
south ;  to  the  east  of  the  last  were  the  Cattabeni, 
extending  to  the  Monies  Asaborum.  [Mclaxes 
Months.]  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  20.)  They  appear  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jebel  'A  thai,  on 
the  south  of  WadgeUAftan,  in  Hitter's  map. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)    [G.  W.J 

MARITIMA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbcmensts  on  the 
coast  Mela  (ii.  5)  says,  that  "between  Massilia 
and  the  Rhodanus  Maritima  was  close  to  the  Avati- 
corum  stagnum  ; "  and  he  adds  that  a  "  fossa"  dis- 
charges a  part  of  the  lake's  water  by  a  navigable 
mouth.  Pliny  in  a  passage  before  quoted  [Fossa  Ma- 
riana. Vol.  I.  p.  912],  also  calls"  Maritima  a  town 
of  the  Avatici,  above  which  are  the  Campi  Laptdei." 
Ptolemy  (ii.  18.  §  8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatici 
east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  be  calls 
it  Colonia.  The  name  is  Avatici  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  that  are  now  printed,  but  it  is  Anatili  in 
the  Latin  text  of  Pirckeym,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Latin  texts.  It  does  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
true  reading.  Walckenacr  (Geog.  Ax.  vol.  i.  p. 
188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  tbo  true  reading  in 
Ptolemy. 

D'Anville  concludes  that  Maritima  was  between 
Marseille  and  the  canal  of  Marina,  and  that  Afar- 
tigues  is  the  site  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixing 
on  Martigves,  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhone 
and  Marseille,  and  that  there  is  some  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  that  no 
traces  of  remains  have  Keen  found  at  Martignes, 
which,  however,  is  not  decisive  against  it,  if  it  is 
trne ;  and  it  is  not  true.  Martigw*  is  near  the  outlet 
of  the  F'tang  de  Berre.   Walckenacr  ob!>.*rve#,  tha.t 
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there  has  been  found  at  Citi$  or  Samt-Blaue,  on  the 
borders  of  th«  same  lake,  an  inscription  which 
mentions  ''Curator  Maritimae,  Sextumvir  Augu»talis 
Avatieorum,"  and  he  would  fix  the  Maritiuia  Avati- 
of  Pliny  at  this  place.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  Maritima  Colouia  of  Ptolemy  is  a  different 
place  from  the  Maritiina  Avaticorum  of  Pliny ;  and 
he  says  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  for  Maritiina 
Colonia  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  months  of  the  Rhone.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  Anatili  (iii.  4),  and  Walckenacr  says  that  he 
places  them  where  Ptolemy  does,  or  rather  where  he 
nays  that  Ptolemy  places  them.  But  this  is  nut  bo. 
Phny  places  them  east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
RLoue,  if  his  text  can  be  understood.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  Ptolemy  places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  name  in  his  text,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  for  Ptolemy  places  tbem  east 
cf  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
places  the  Avatici.  Walckenacr  can  find  no  place  for 
Ptolemy's  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazarding  a 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  Herat  lea  [Heraci-ka] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  but  Ptolemy  places  the 
Maritima  Colonia  half  a  degree  east  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Walckenacr' s  examination  of 
this  question  is  very  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Maritima  at  Saint- Blaise  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  Roman  town  was  there.  Many  re- 
mains, Roman  bricks,  and  coins  have  been  found  at 
Samt- Blaise;  and  "  there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  "  (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  421).  Ukert'a  authority  seems  to  be  the 
Statutiqve  du  Depart,  des  Bouches-du-Rhdne ;  but 
one  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  can  believe 
that  iron  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  could  last 
so  long.  [G.  L.] 

MARITIMA  INSULA.  [Aeoates.] 
MAR1TIMAE  STATIONES  (*T*>oX<m  5PM<", 
PtoL  iv.  4.  §  3),  a  place  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Automala 
(Braiga).  The  ptwition  of  Tabilba,  where  there 
are  nuns,  and  inscriptions  in  the  running  hand  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  Expedition  to 
the  ,V.  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  230—237.)  [E.BJ.] 
MA'RIUM.  [Arsinoe,  p.  225,  b.] 
MA'RIUS  (Marios),  a  town  of  I^aconia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  Elenthoro-Locones, 
was  situated  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae.  It 
contained  a  sanctuary  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of 
Artemis,  and  in  each  there  were  copious  springs  of 
water.  It  is  represented  by  Mori,  which  stands  on 
the  road  from  Ghcrdii  (Geronthrae)  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Kremasti ;  but,  according  to  the  French 
Commission,  its  real  distance  from  Geronthrae  is  from 
75  to  80  stadia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias. There  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  modern  village, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abundant 
fountains.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  8 ;  Boblaye, 
*  Riekerches,  dv.  p.  96 ;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  362;  Curtius,  J'rlopfmwsos,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

MARMA'RICA  fj  Moppopunf),  the  sandy  and 
barren  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Desert  of 
Barkah,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Pasha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli  The  Marmartdak  (oi  MapuaplSai), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  gave  their  name,  which  Niebuhr 
(Ltct  on  Ane.  Etknog.  and  Geog.  vol.  u.  p.  336) 
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derives  from  the  word  *'  Mar "  =  salt,  with  a  re- 
duplication common  to  these  languages,  to  the 
region  they  occupied.  They  appear  as  the  principal 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  (Scylax,  c  107,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  798,  825,  838  ;  Plin. 
v.  5;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Vopisc  VU.  Prob. 
c.  9),  but  arc  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
Uie  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  recovered  their  ancient  seats.  In  the 
reign  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  the  Marmaridac  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  Aegrpiian 
frontier.  (Paus.  i.  7.  §§1,  2.)  The  ancients  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  limits  they  assigned  to  the 
Marmaridae :  Scylax  (/.  c)  places  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ;  Pliny 
(L  c.)  between  Paractonium,  and  the  Greater  Syrtis  ; 
while  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  extends  their  frontier  to 
the  S.  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  {Shah). 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §§  1 — 10)  bounds  the  district 
Mannarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plintbinctic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a  line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
town  of  Darnis  (Derna) ;  he  divides  this  region- 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a  dependency  of  Aegypt — 
into  two  parts,  the  E.  of  which  was  called  Libycus 
Nomos  (A<6ui)f  vifios,  §  4)  and  the  W.  Mar- 
maricus  Nomos  (Mcuwapuri)*  v6f*os;  §  2);  the 
line  of  separation  was  made  by  the  Cata Batumi 8 
Magnus  (Kardlafyior  fityai,  Polvb.  xxxi.  26 ; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838;  Stadiasm.  p.  440  ; 
Sail.  Jug.  19  ;  Mela.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Plin.  v.  ft;  Oros. 
i.  2 ;  Steph.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  900  feet,  according  to  some  authors 
sejarated  Aegypt  from  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a  SSE.  direction  towards  the  Oasis  of 
of  Ammonium.  Edrisi  (vol.  i.  p.  125,  ed.  Jaubert.) 
calls  it  'Akdbah  el  Sollom,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Soloume  of  most  of  the 
earlier  "  Portulani ;"  the  modern  name  is  'Akahah 
el  Kibir.  Further  to  the  E.,  near  Paractonium, 
was  the  smaller  inclination  Catabathmis  Minor 
(Strab.  p.  838 ;  Solin.  30),  now  called  'Akabah  el 
Sgir,  tlie  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shooting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Has  el  Kanais,  it  takes 
a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghara.  In 
the  sea- board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  E.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Dkris  (el 
Ueyf) ;  Hermaeum  (Has  el  Kaanis) ;  the  harbour  of 
Gvzis  or  Zyois  (ifahadah);  Parabtoxium  (Ras 
el  Harzeit);  Arts  (Boun  Ajoubah)  ;  the  little  rocks 
called  Soopuli  Tyndarki  (el  Chatty)  ;  Plym 
Pa.  (Has  Balem)  ;  Paxormcs  (Afarsah  Salovm)  ; 
Audakis  Prom.  (Mas  el  MeUah),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Mehelai  Pa.;  Antipyroos  (Tobrvk); 
Petras  Parvus  (Magkarat  el  lleabes),  with  its 
harbour  Batraciius  ;  Alt  don  I A  Pa.  (Ain  el  Gha- 
zdk),  with  the  islands  Aedonia  and  Platka 
(Bomba),  and  Chersonesus  (Has  et  Tfn.)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a  road  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  are  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
viii.)  One  river,  the  Pauurus  (IlaAlovpoj, 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  2:  elZemmin£k)t  watering  the  district 
of  Aziris,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Bomba.  The  interior,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Adyrmachidar  and  Giu- 
gammar,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Taposiris, 
Apis,  and  Parartonium  were  the  chief  towns,  of 
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which  the  ruins  still  remain.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Marmarica  no  vestiges  of  Aegyptian  architecture 
before  the  Greek  period  have  been  found.  The  aea- 
onion,  "scilla  maritima,"  and  madder,  "  rubia,"  which 
cover  the  plains,  remind  the  traveller  of  what  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  189, 190)  says  about  the  practice  of  the 
Libyan  women  dying  their  goat-skins  with  red,  and  of 
the  portable  houses  constructed  of  stalks  of  asphodel, 
intertwined  with  rushes.  Mow,  as  then,  the  "jerboa 
(Slxovs,  Herod,  iv.  192)  is  common.  The  few  coins 
of  Marmaric  towns,  such  as  those  of  Apis  and 
Ratrachus,  are  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
Aegyptian  mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  22)  enumerates  the  following 
tribes  in  Marmarica: — In  the  Lybian  nome,  along  the 
coast,  the  Zygritae  (Zuyplreu),  Chattani  (  Xot- 
towI),  and  Zygenses  (Zi/ym) ;  further  to  the  S., 
in  the  interior,  the  Buzemses  (Bov^us)  and  Oo- 
dakmi.  In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  23),  the 
Anaoombri  ('AviyofiSpoi),  Iobacciii  ('Io&mt- 
X<>f),  and  Ritaditae  ('PovaoiTcu).  In  the  Mar- 
maric nome,  to  the  N.,  on  the  coast,  the  LtBY- 
arciiae  (Aiiudpx*1),  the  A.neritae  (A^ptroi), 
and  Bassaciutab  (Bewax'Teu)i  to  the  S.  of  these, 
the  Aigm-ak  (  A  '<',  iAai  |,  N'asamomes  (Na<rap£- 
vt% ),  and  Bacatab  (BaKaVoi)  ;  then  the  Auscm- 
8AE  (Avffxfocu),  who  belong  more  properly  to  Cy- 
renaica  ;  Tapahitae  (Tarcwtrcu);  and  further  to 
the  S.  theSKNTiTKs(2«VriT»i),  Obi  lab  ('OflAai), 
and  Aezari  (Affowi). 

(Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariquc.  pp.  1—81 ; 
Barth,  Wandermgm,  pp.  499—546.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

MARMA'RIUM.  [CARrarua.] 

MARMOLITIS.  [Paphlaqosia.] 

MAROBU'DUM  (Map6€ovior)1  a  town  of  the 
Marcomanui  in  Bohemia  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29),  and 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  royal  residence  of 
Maroboduus,  with  a  fortress  attached  to  it,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus.  (Ann.  ii.  62.)  The  same  place,  or 
rather  the  fortress,  is  called  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290) 
Buiaemon,  and  is  identified  with  the  modern  Budtceit, 
in  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

MARONEIA  (Mapdrtia  :  Eth.  Mapttvtirnt),  a 
rich  and  powerful  city  of  the  Ci cones,  in  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Aegean  sea,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Ismaris.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  It  was  said  to  have 
l«n  founded  by  Maron,  a  son  of  Dionysus  (Earip. 
Ctfd.  v.  100,  141),  or,  according  to  some,  a  com- 
panion of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic  i.  20) ;  but  Scymnus 
(675)  relates  that  it  was  built  by  a  colony  from 
Chios  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty -ninth  Olympiad 
(b.c.  540).  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  name  was  Ortagurea.  The  people  of 
Maronea  venerated  Dionysus  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  we  learn  from  their  coins,  probably  on  account  of 
the  superior  character  of  their  wine,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer  (Od.  iz.  196, 
seqq.).  This  wine  was  universally  esteemed  all  over 
th  -  ancient  world;  it  was  said  to  possess  the  odour  of 
Ntx-tar  (N'onnus,  i.  12,  xvii.  6,  xix.  11),  and  to  be 
canable  of  mixture  with  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  water  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  209);  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  on  an  experiment  being  made  by  Mucianus, 
who  doubted  the  truth  of  Homer's  statement,  it  was 
found  to  bear  even  a  larger  proportion  of  water. 
(Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6  ;  com  p.  "  Victa  Maroneo  foedatus 
lumina  Baccho,"  Tibull.  iv.  I.  57). 

Mamncia  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  in 
B.  c.  200  ;  and  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  Romans 
to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Thrace,  he  vented  his  rage 
by  slaughtering  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  city.  (Liv.  xxxL  16,  xxxix.  24  ;  Polyb.  xxii. 
6,  13,  xxiii.  11,  13.)  The  Romans  subsequently 
granted  Maroneia  to  Attains ;  but  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  revoked  their  gift,  and  declared  it 
a  free  city.  (Polyb.  xxx.  3.)  By  Constantino 
Porphyrogeuitus  (Them.  ii.  2),  Maroneia  is  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Macedon.  The  modern  name 
is  Marogna,  and  it  has  been  the  scat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. (Comp.  PtoL  iii.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Scylax,  p.  27 ; 
Strab.  vii.  331  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8,  xxvii.  4  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  643;  TxeU.  ad  Lycophr.  p.  818; 
Theophil.  ad  AutoL  xi.  p.  86.)  [A.  L.] 


MAROXSA  ( Mapatwro,  Zosim.  iii.  28),  a  small 
village  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  the  army  of  Julian 
arrived,  just  before  the  combat  in  which  he  felL 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  A  in  mi  anus  calls  Ma- 
ranga  (xxv.  1),  but  its  exact  locality  cannot  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MARPESSA  (Mipwn<ra-a\  a  mountain  in  tha 
island  of  Paras,  from  which  the  celebrated  Parian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Steph.  B.  #.  r.  Mifnrncea.') 
[Paros.]  Hence  Virgil  (vi.  471)  speaks  of 
"  Marpesia  cautes." 
MABPESSUS.  [Mermessi'S.] 
MARRU'BIUM.  [Marrcvium.] 
MARRUCI'NI  (Mo^oiwuw,  Pol.,  Strab.;  Ma;'.. 
frovKivoi,  PtoL),  a  nation  of  Central  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Aternus,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  They 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  Aternus,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Frentani,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently extended  inland  as  far  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tain barriers  of  the  Majella  and  the  Morrone,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Peligni,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  that  side,  except  by  the  valley  of  the  Aternus. 
The  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  not  stated  by 
any  ancient  author,  but  was  probably  formed  by  the 
river  Foro,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  (Ptscara). 
Pliny,  indeed,  extends  the  district  of  the  Frentani 
as  far  as  the  Aternus  (PUn.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  thus 
cutting  off  the  Marrucini  altogether  from  the  sea; 
but  there  sterns  little  doubt  that  this  is  erroneous. 
[Fbektani.]  The  Marrucini  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
of  Sabine  origin,  and  appear  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Marsi ;  indeed,  the  two  names  are  litt  le 
more  than  different  forms  of  the  same,  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  already  recognised  by  Cato 
(ap.  Pritcian.  ix.  p.  871).  But,  whether  the  Mar- 
I  rocini  were  an  offset  of  the  Marsi,  or  both  tribes 
were  separately  derived  from  the  common  Sabine 
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siock,  «e  uavo  no  iniormauon.  ine  iwarriKini 
appear  in  history  as  an  independent  people,  but  in 
almost  constant  alliance  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
Vestini.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  tl;.»t  the  four 
nations  formed  a  kind  of  league  for  mutual  defence 
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(Liv.  viii.  29;  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  101);  and  hence 
we  find  the  Marrueini  generally  following  the  lead 
and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  Mara  and  Peligni. 
Bat  in  B.  c.  311  tbey  appear  to  bare  taken  part 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  other  confederates 
remained  nenter;  as  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodorus,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Borne.  (Died.  xix.  105.)  No  mention  of  this  is 
foand  in  Livy,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  b.  c.  308,  | 
when  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  appear  in  hostility  to 
Rome;  but  a  few  years  after,  B»  c.  304,  all  three 
nations,  together  with  the  Frentani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  favourable  terms.  (Liv.  ix.  41, 
45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  time  the  Marru- 
cini  became  the  firm  and  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  auxiliaries 
serving  in  the  Roman  armies.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot;  Pol.  ii.  24;  Lix.  xliv.  40;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  519.) 
During  the  Second  Funic  War  their  fidelity  was 
unshaken,  though  their  territory  was  repeatedly  tra- 
veled and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
1 1 ;  PoL  iii.  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  furnish- 
ing their  usual  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies, 
providing  supplies  for  Claudius  Nero  on  his  march 
to  the  Metaurus,  and  raising  a  force  of  volunteers 
to  assist  Scipio  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War,  however, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
and,  though  their  name  is  less  often  mentioned  than 
that  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  they  appear 
to  have  borne  an  important  part  in  that  momentous 
contest  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,46;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxii.; 
On*,  v.  18.)  Thus  Herius  Asinine,  who  is  called 
by  Livy  "  praetor  Marrucinoruin,"  and  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marius  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Italian  allies.  (Liv.  EpiL  IxxiiL;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40.)  But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  B.  c  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  by  Sulpicius,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius, 
and  soon  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeius 
himself.  (Liv.  EpiL  Ixxvi.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  52.) 

The  Marrueini  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  became  quickly  merged  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  t lie  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 
Hence  their  name  is  from  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
history;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  as  by  Caesar,  who  traversed  their  territory 
on  his  march  from  Corfininm  into  Apulia.  (Cic 
pro  Client.  19;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23,  ii.  34.)  In  b.  c 
43,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  to 
declare  themselves  against  Antonius.  (Cic.  Phil 
vii.  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
still  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a  separate 
people ;  and  we  learn  from  the  geographers  that  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  under  the  Roman  Empire 
also;  but  the  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Their  territory  was  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vestini,  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus;  in 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Liber 
Colon iarum  including  Teste  among  the  "  Civitates 
Piceni,"  while  P.  Diaconus  refers  it,  together  with 
the  Frentani,  to  the  province  of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241;  Plin.  hi.  12.  a.  17;  PtoL  hi.  1.  §  60;  Lib. 
Cot.  p.  258;  P.  Diac.  ii.  20.) 
The  territory  of  the  Marrueini  (ager  Marrocinns, 
.;  n  Ma/tyoWvij,  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  and,  from  its  situation  on  the  £.  of  the 
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Apennines,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  enjoyed  a  much 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Peligni. 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  corn  in  abundance, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fruit  and  vegetables.  (Plin.  xv.  19.  s.  21 ; 
Columell.  x.  131.)  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xvii.  25. 
8.  38);  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  apprehension 
expressed  by  Statins,  lest  the  mountains  of  the  Mar- 
rueini should  be  visited  by  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  bad  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stat  Silv.  iv.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
Marrueini  was  Teats,  now  Chieti,  which  is  called 
by  several  writers  their  metropolis,  or  capital  city. 
At  a  later  period  its  municipal  district  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Marrueini. 
Interpbomil'M,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  12  miles  from 
Corfinium,  at  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  was  never 
more  than  a  village  or  vicus  in  the  territory  of  Teste. 
Pollitium,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  105)  as  a 
city  of  the  Marrueini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Humans  in  B.  C.  311,  is  wholly  unknown.  Ater- 
xum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  as  the  port  of  the  Marrueini,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vestini.   (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

MARRUTIUM  or  MARRU'BIUM  (Mapo&ov, 
Strab. :  Kth.  Marruvius :  S.  Benedetto),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fucensis.    Ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Marsi :  indeed,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  its  name  alone;  Marruvii  or 
Marrubii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Marsi,  and  being  thus  used  by  Virgil  as 
an  ethnic  appellation  (Marruvia  dt  genie,  A  en. 
vii.  750).    Id  accordance  with  this,  also,  Silius 
Italicus  represents  Marruvium  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a  certain  Marrns,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Marsi.    (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We  have   no  account  of  Marruvium,  however, 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Marsic 
territory ;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal  town ;  it  is  noticed  as  such 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,   and  in  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  "  .splcudidissimn  civitas  Marsorum 
Marruvium."  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; 
M  ommsen,  Inter.  Jt,  N.  5491,  5499  ;  Orcll.  Inter. 
3149.)  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  not  unfrequcntly 
called 1"  Civitas  Marsorum,"  and  in  the  middle  ages 
"Civitas  Marsicana:"  hence,  even  in  the  Liber 
Colon  is  ram,  we  find  it  called  "Marsus  municipium." 
{Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229, 256.)    It  is  noticed  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  from  Alba;  but  it 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  havo 
communicated  with  that  high-road  by  a  branch 
from  Cerfennia.  (Tab.  Peut.)     Marruvium  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Marsi ;  and  it  was  not  till  1560  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Petcina.    The  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
&  Benedetto,  from  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain, 
including  portions  of  its  walla ;  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
These  ruins  are  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Petcina.  (Holsten.  ad 
Cktver.  p.  151 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  180—186; 
Fuciner  See,  p.  55 ;  Hoarc's  Clatt.  Tour, 
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vol.  i.  pp.  357 — 361.  The  inscriptions  are  col- 
lected  by  Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  pp.  290—294.) 
The  little  river  Giovenco,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  probably  the 
stream  called  by  the  ancients  Pitonius,  concerning 
which  they  related  many  marvels.  [Fucihcs 
Lacus.] 

Dionysius  mentions  (i.  14)  a  town  called  Maru- 
vium  (Mapoiiov)  among  the  ancient  settlements  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  above,  but  is  otherwise 
wholly  unknown.  [Aborigine*]  [E.H.B.] 

MARSES.    [Babtloxia,  p.  362.] 

MARSI  (Mdpcoi :  Adj.  Vlapvucit,  Mareicus),  an 
ancient  nation  of  Central  Italy,  who  inhabited  an 
inland  and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Peligni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabines  and  Vestini 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Aeqnians,  Hernicans,  and 
Volscians,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  upland  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines,  a  race 
of  Sabine  origin;  though  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
to  this  effect.  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  wo  find  concerning  their  descent  is  that  which 
represents  them  as  sprung  from  a  son  of  Circe, 
obviously  a  mere  mythological  fable  arising  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  (Plin.  vii.  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  27.) 
Another  tradition,  equally  fabulous,  but  obscurely 
known  to  us,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lvdian  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from  Marsyas. 
(Gellianus,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  1 2. ».  17 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
But  the  close  connection  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  common  origin;  and  the 
Sabine,  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Pkijoni.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Marsi  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poeta 
in  a  manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  with  the 
Sabine  race  (Hor.  Kpod.  17.  29;  Juv.  iii.  169;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marsi  and  the  Marrucini 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  names,  which  are  in  fact  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Mnrrubii  or 
Marruvii,  retained  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of 
their  capital  city,  Marrubium,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  (Niebubr,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  to  have  been  already  perceived  by 
Cato  (op.  Prucian.  ix.  p.  87 1 ),  though  he  mixed  it 
up  with  a  strange  etymological  fable.  But  we  have 
no  historical  account,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  but  still  distinct,  nations. 

The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  Roman  history  in 
B.  c.  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  granted 
a  free  passage  to  the  consuls  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samnium  into  Campania. 
(Liv.  viii.  6.)  At  the  commfneement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral ; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  did  not,  as 
had  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 
(Id.  viii.  29.)  It  was  not  rill  B.C.  308  that  we  first 
find  tbem  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites.  (Id. 
U.41.)  It  is  indeed  singular  that  while  Livy  notices 


this  campaign  as  memorable  from  its  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Romans  were  opposed  to  the 
Marxians,  Diodorus  gives  a  wholly  different  account, 
and  represents  the  two  nations  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Diod.  xx.  44.)  There  is,  however, 
every  probability  that  the  account  given  by  Livy  Is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c. 
304)  a  special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  is.  45;  Diod.  xz.  101.)  But 
a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
up  arms  (this  time  apparently  single -banded)  to 
oppose  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli, 
on  the  immediate  frontiers  of  their  territory.  They 
were,  however,  easily  defeated ;  three  of  their  towns. 
PlcAtina,  Milionia,and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  this 
exception,  they  obtained  favourable  terms,  and  the 
former  treaty  was  renewed. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  their  con- 
federate tribes,  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  the  fuitbful  and  constant  allies  of  Rome,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  44  socii " 
whose  contingents  bore  so  important  a  share  in  the 
Roman  victories.  The  names  of  the  four  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  them  omitted ;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  origin,  to  have  maintained  closer 
political  relations  with  their  northern  neighbours, 
are,  in  consequence,  often  associated  with  them. 
Thus  Polyhius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the 
several  Italian  nations  in  b.  c.  225,  classes  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  he  omits  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto- 
gether. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  by  name  only  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  among  the  Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silius  Italicus  enumerates  them  all  among  the 
Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  Didot;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495—520.)  Ennius  also 
associated  together  the  "  Marsa  manus,  Peligna 
cohere,  Vestina  virum  via."  (Enn.  Fr.  p.  150.) 
During  the  Second  Ponic  War  they  suffered  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  their  territory  being  re- 
peatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  foremost  to  offer  volun- 
teers to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio  in  b.  a  205. 
(Id.  xxviii.  45.) 

During  this  period  the  Marsi  appear  to  havo 
earned  a  high  reputation  among  the  Roman  allies 
for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war;  a  character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  was  derived  fmm  the  pro- 
minent part  which  tbey  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Social  War,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
frequently  termed  by  the  Romans  themselves  the 
Marsic  War.  (Bellum  Marsicum,  Fast.  Capit.;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  44,  &c;  A  Nlnpcucii 
koAoOmcos  iroAepot ,  Strab.  v.  p  24 1 .)  Pompaedins 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  this  memorable  contest,  was  himself  a  Mareian ; 
and  it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the  Marsi 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Picenles  at  Asculum;  thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a  national 
war.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15;  Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  Their  example  was  immediately  followed 
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by  their  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  the  Peligni,  Mar- 
nicini,  and  Vestini,  as  well  as  by  the  Samnites, 
Frentani,  and  Lucauians.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 
Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii. ;  Oros.  v.  1 8.)  During  the  military 
operations  that  followed,  imperfect  as  is  our  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  we  may  clearly  discern  that 
tbe  allies  formed  two  principal  groups;  the  one 
composed  of  the  Marsi,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Picentes,  and 
probably  the  Frentani;  the  other  of  the  Samnites, 
with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  some  of  the 
Campanians.  The  Marai  appear  to  have  stood,  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section; 
and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  name  alone  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  clear  that  their  confederates  also 
fought  by  their  side.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war(n.c.  91),  they  laid  siege  to  Alba  Fucen»is, 
a  Roman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  (Liv.  EpiL 
Iixii.),  which  appears  to  have  at  first  defied  all  their 
eff.»rt».  But  the  Romun  consul  I'.  Rutilius,  who 
wai  sent  against  them,  proved  unequal  to  the  task. 
One  division  of  his  urmy,  under  Perpcnna,  was  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign ;  and  somewhat 
later  the  consul  him.self  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  allied  forces  under  Vcttius  Cato.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  43;  Liv.  EpiL  laxiii.;  Oros.  v.  18.)  C.  Marius, 
who  was  acting  as  legate  to  Rutilius,  is  said  to  have 
retrieved  this  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sulla,  achieved  a  decisive  victory  oyer  the 
Marsi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  allies  lost  6000 
men,  and  the  leader  or  praetor  of  the  Marrucini, 
Herius  Asinius,  was  slain.  But  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  it  appears  that  Marius  himself  was 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  his  camp  by  Pompaedius  Silo;  and  when  at 
length  bo  ventured  on  a  third  battle,  it  had  no 
decisive  result.  Meanwhile,  his  colleague  in  the 
command,  Q.  Caepio,  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  bis  whole  army  by  the  Marsi;  while  an 
advantage  gained  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  over  tbe  Peligni 
appear*  to  have  led  to  no  important  result.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxiii.  Ixxiv.;  Appian  B.  C.  i.  46;  Plut  Mar. 
33;  Oros.  v.  18.)  The  next  campaign  (n.  c.  89) 
proved  at  first  scarcely  more  favourable  to  the 
Roman  arms;  for  though  the  consul  L.  Porcius 
Cato  obtained  some  successes  over  the  Marsi  and 
their  allies,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  battle  near  the 
lake  Fucinus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  50;  Oros.  v.  18.) 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  willing  to  submit  had  a  great 
tendency  to  disarm  the  confederates,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  dissensions  among  tbcm ;  and  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompcius  Strabo  and  his  lieutenant  Sulpicius, 
f-2Vcted  the  submission  of  the  Marrucini,  Vestini, 
and  Peligni  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Marsi  for  a  time  still  held  out,  though  single-handed ; 
but  repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them 
also  to  sue  for  peace.  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxvi.;  Oros.  v. 
18.)  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  resistance,  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  and  received,  in 
common  with  tbe  rest  of  the  Italians,  the  full  rights 
of  H"tt"ti  citizens. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi  as  a  nation  disappear 
from  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  common 
condition  of  tbe  Italians.  They  however,  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  national  character,  and  their 
existence  as  a  separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
many  Roman  writers,  both  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire.   In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  hare  been  at  first  favourably 
disposed  to  the  Utter;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domains  occupied  Corfininm  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  (C:ies.  B.  C.  i.  15,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Mand  are  mentioned  as  declaring  them- 
selves, as  a  people,  in  favour  of  Vespasian  during  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  Vitelliua,  (Tac.  /7m/. 
iii.  59.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Sabine*,  were  comprised  in 
the  Sergian  tribe  (Cic  m  Vatm.  15;  Schol.  Bob. ad 
loc.);  and  at  a  later  period  all  three  were  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  composed  of  the  bravest  natious  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  In  the  later  division 
I  of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  (Marsorom 
regio)  was  included  in  the  province  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  Lib.  Col.  p.  229.)  It  appears  to 
have  early  formed  a  separate  ecclesiastical  diocese; 
and  in  the  middle  a^es  the  bishop  of  Marruviu.-n 
bore  the  title  of  "  Kpiscopus  Marsorum,"  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Pescina,  to  which  place 
the  see  has  been  transferred.  (Bingham's  EccU~ 
tiastical  Antiquities,  book  ix.  ch.  5.  §  3.)  The  dis- 
trict  comprised  within  it  is  still  familiarly  called  44  the 
land  of  the  Marsi,"  and  the  noble  Roman  family  of 
Colonna  bears  the  title  of  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
(K.  Craven's  Abrupt,  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  even  beyond  their  hardy  and  war- 
like neighbours,  for  their  valour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Virgil  adduces  them  as  the  first  and  most  prominent 
example  of  tbe  u  genus  acre  virflm"  which  Italy  was 
able  to  produce :  and  Horace  alludes  to  the  "  Marsic 
cohorts"  as  an  almost  proverbial  expression  for  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  Roman  army.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
167  ;  Hot.  Carm.  ii.  20.  18,  iii.  5.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  us  that  a  proverbial  saying  was  current  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  gained  over  the  Marsi  or  with- 
out the  Marai  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  it  sufficiently  proves  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  as  Roman  auxiliaries.  In  common  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retained  down 
to  a  late  period  their  rustic  and  frugal  habits  ;  and 
are  cited  by  the  Roman  poets  as  examples  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.    (Juv.  iii.  169,  xiv.  180.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Martians  was  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  charms 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charming  venomous 
reptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  derived  from  their 'an- 
cestress Circe,  or  from  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  though  the  priests  appear  to  have 
principally  exercised  it,  but,  according  to  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  was  possessed  by  tbe  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
(Virg.  Am.  vii.  750—758;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.495— 501; 
Plin.  vii.  2,  xxi.  13.  a.  25,  xxviii.  3.  s.  6 ;  Solin.  2. 
§27;  Gel),  xvi.  11;  Lamprid.  Htliogab.  23.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions still  pretend  to  possess  the  same  occult  powers 
as  their  ancestors :  and  are  often  seen  as  wanderers 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  various  sizes  and  colours,  against  the  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  charm  both  themselves  and 
the  spectators.    (Craven's  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  145.) 

The  physical  characters  of  the  land  of  the  Marsi 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
|  lake  Fccucus;  the  basin  of  which,  surrounded  on 
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all  sides  by  lofty,  or  strongly  marked  mountain 
ridges,  mar  be  considered  as  const  itn ting  the  natural 
limit*  of  their  territory.  Bot  towards  the  N  E.  we 
find  that  Alba  Fucensis,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  Manti  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  57 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507 X  was  more  properly  an  Acquian 
city  [Alba  FicrxswI  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separated  from 
the  lake  by  an  intervening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Manic  territory,  as  Antinum  (Civita 
dAntino)  was  unquestionably  a  Mar&ian  city.  [A?t- 
TiKi!M.]  On  the  X.  the  Marsi  were  ne  para  ted  from 
the  Sabines  and  Vestini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monte  Vtlino  and  its  neighbours ;  while  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  group,  of  almost  equal  elevation, 
i rated  them  from  the  northern  valleys  of  Sam- 
nium  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  On 
the  E.,  a  ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  divided  them  from  the  Pe- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gizio,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Atemus.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea  (2176  feet  at  the  level  of  the  lake),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  surrounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Marsi  had  a  cold  and  ungenial  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  Litter  was  considered  harsh  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. (SiL  Ital.  viii.  507 ;  Athen.  L  p.  26 ;  Martial, 
xiii.  121,  xiv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Marsi  was  Marru- 
vium,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  5.  Bene- 
tlftlo,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fncinus.  This 
was  indeed  (if  Alba  Fucensis  be  excluded)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  city.  The  others,  as  we  are  told  by 
Silins  Italicus,  though  numerous,  were  for  the  most 
part  obscure  places,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  510.)  To  this  class 
belonged,  in  all  probability,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  S)  as  having  been  taken  in  b.  c.  301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Mazimus,*— Milionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fresilia  ;  all  three  names  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  their 
site.  Pliny,  however,  assigns  to  the  Marsi  the  fol- 
lowing towns  : — Awxaxtia  (Anxantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  Amxatini)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  An- 
drottano  or  Scurgola,  ia  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Alba  (Uoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  367; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  JL  X.  5628) ;  Awtincm  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Cirita  d'Anlino;  Luces  (Lucenses), 
more  properly  Luces  Axgitiar,  still  called  Lugo, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ;  and  a  "  populus "  or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fu  censes,  who  evidently 
derived  their  name  from  the  lake ;  but  what  part  of 
its  shores  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a  tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nus,  that  a  town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  the 
mythical  Marsyaa,  had  been  Bwal lowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2. 
§  6.)  From  the  number  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Trasacco,  a  village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  site  ; 
but  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Marsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  1.  §  57)  besides  Alba  Fucensis,  is  a  place  which 
ho  calls  Akx  (Af£),  a  name  in  all  probability  cor- 
rupt, for  which  we  should  perhaps  read  *Ap£a, 
the  Anxatia  or  Anxantia  of  Pliny.  Crrtkknia, 
a  place  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  was  situated  I 


on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  the  Mans  Imeus  into  the  vol  ley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pcisa,  now  called  the  Forcadi  Caruso, 
must  in  all  ages  have  formed  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  Marsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Peligni  and  Marrucini.  Another 
natural  line  of  communication  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  near  Celano  to  the  valley  of  the  Ater- 
nus  near  AqvUa.  It  must  be  this  line  which  was 
followed  by  a  route  obscurely  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  from  Aveia  through  a  place  called 
Frus  teniae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvium  (Tab. 
PetU.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARSIGNI,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  probably  occupying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Upper  Elbe.  In  language 
and  manners  they  belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Comp. 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutscken,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSCNIA  (Mapawla),  or  MABSO'NIUM 
(Tab.  PetU.'),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Savus,on  the  road  between  Siscia  andServitium; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  Ittenoviz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the'  Unna  into  the  Save.  (Ptol.  H.  16.  § 
7;  Geogr.Rav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSYABAE  (Mcuxruo&tf),  a  town  of  the  Rha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
» ban  J  of  i  after  six  days  for  want  of  water,  and  to 
commence  his  retreat  The  only  direct  clue  afforded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  the  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  from  the  Frankincense  country; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expedition — which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical 
geography  of  Arabia,  bot  has  hitherto  served  only 
still  further  to  perplex  it — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  the  o titer  places, 
named  in  the  only  two  remaining  versions  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider, — (I.)  the 
texts  of  the  classical  authors.  (II.)  The  commen- 
taries and  glosses  of  modern  writers  on  the  subject. 
(III).  To  offer  such  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconcile  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in- 
dicate a  more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  In  order  to  study  brevity,  the 
conclusions  only  will  be  stated;  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  the 
writings  referred  to.  I.  To  commence  with  Strabo, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  whose  account,  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  has  all  the  authority  of 
a  personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  be 
advi.sable  to  otnit  all  incidents  but  such  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [Dictionary  of  Biography, 
Gallus,  Abu  us.  J  After  a  voyage  of  1 5  days  from 
Cleopatris  [Arsinor,  No.  1],  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuce  Come  (Afv*h  Ku>nri),  a  considerable  sea- 
port in  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeans,  under  whose 
treacherous  escort  Gallus  bad  placed  his  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  place.  Setting  out 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  a 
barren  tract,  through  which  they  had  to  carry  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Arctas,  a  kinsman  of  Obodas,  the  chief  sheikh 
of  the  Nabathaei  at  the  time.  They  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  through  this  territory,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  their  way  by  tbeir  guide  Syl- 
laeus.  It  produced  spelt  and  a  few  palms.  They 
next  came  to  the  nomad  country  named  Ararena 
('Apafinrii),  under  a  sheikh  named  Sabus.    This  it 
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took  them  fifty  days  to  traverse,  through  the  fault 
of  their  guide;  when  they  came  to  the  city  of  the 
Agrani  (' Ay paro[),  lying  in  a  peaceful  and  fruitful 
country.  Thia  tbey  took :  and  after  a  inarch  of  six 
days,  came  to  the  river.  Here,  after  a  pitched  battle, 
iu  which  the  Romans  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Asca 
(*A<r«a),  then  Alhrulla  £A$povKka),  and  proceeded 
to  Marsyabae  of  the  Rbamanitae,  then  governed  by 
Ilasarus,  from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  tl»y 
commenced  tbeir  retreat  by  a  much  shorter  route. 
Nine  days  brought  them  to  Anagrana  ('Awypowt), 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seven  Wells  ('Ear*  &>«'ava),  so  called 
from  the  fact;  then  to  a  village  named  Chaalla 
(Xda\\a),  and  another  named  Malotha  (MaAdfla), 
—  the  Utter  situated  on  a  river, — and  through  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Nera  or  Negra 
Come  (N*pa  Ktiun),  on  the  sea-shore,  subject  to 
Obodas.  Thia  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  From 
Nera  they  sailed  to  Myos  Hormua  (Mvbs  Spuoi) 
in  eleven  days.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
Pliny  is  much  more  brief.  He  merely  states  that 
(j.t  11  us  destroyed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
writers,  Negra,  Amnectrum,  Neaca,  Magusa,  Tam- 
macum,  Labecia,  the  above-named  Mariaba  (i.  e. 
the  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
remotest  point  which  he  reached.  {Hist.  Nat 
vi.  28.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned  by 
Dion  Cassias,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  army,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
(AQhovKa)  was  the  limit  of  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition. (Dion  Cass,  liii.  29.) 

II.  Tlie  variation*  of  commentators  on  this  nar- 
rative may  be  estimated  by  these  facta:  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  "  as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Gall  us  are  not  found 
in  authors  previous  to  his  time,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  subsequent  writers;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  ancient  or  modern,  who  will  do  more  than 
afford  matter  for  conjecture,''  (Pcripl  pp.  300,301.) 
Mr.  Forster  asserts,  "  Of  the  eight  cities  named  by 
Pliny,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  with 
moral  certainty,  and  the  eighth  with  good  proba- 
bility, identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
actually  in  being."  (Geography  of  Arabia,  voL  ii. 
p.  310.)  D'Anville  and  M.  Fresnel  {inf.  cit.)  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  Gosselin  docs  not  extend 
it  beyond  the  Hedjax.  (Recherches  tnr  la  Gtvgra- 
jthie  dee  Ancient,  torn.  ii.  p.  114.)  But  these  va- 
rious theories  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D'An- 
ville, following  Bochart  (Chanam,  i.  44),  identifies 
Lence  Come  with  the  modern  Hater  or  FA-Uaura, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Medina,  justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  meaning  between  the  native  and  the  Greek 
names.  Anagrana  he  fixes  at  Nageran  or  Negran 
(Xedjran),  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Yemen ;  con- 
sistently with  which  theory  he  makes  the  Marsyabae 
of  Strabo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
geographer ;  though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
capital  of  the  Sahaei,  and  assigns  the  former  to 
the  Rbamanitae.  Finally,  D'Anville  places  Chaalla 
at  Khaiilan  (£t-Chauian),  in  the  NW.  extremity 
of  Yemen,  and,  therefore,  as  he  presumes,  on  the 
Roman  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
sea.     (D'Anville  Gioaraphie  ancictmc  abreaie, 


l  torn.  u.  pp.  216,  217,  223,  224>  2.  Gossohn,  its 
before  noticed,  maintains  that  the  expedition  did  not 
pass  beyond  Arabia  Deeerta  and  the  Hedjaz ;  that 
the  Negra  of  Pliuy  =  the  Negran  of  Ptolemy  = 
the  modem  Nokra  or  Maaden  en-Nokra  (in  the 
NW.  of  Sedjd)  ;  that  Pliny's  Maguaa  r=  Megarish- 
tuzir  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  NW.  of  Negra, 
and  due  East  of  MoUah,  his  Leuce  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  eUMaghair'm  Hitter's 
map  ;  that  Tammacum  in  Pliny  =  Thaema  in  Pto- 
lemy =  the  modern  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
duo  north  of  Negra,  between  it  and  Magma)  = 
Tcimd  in  Ritter,  between  Maaden  en~Xokra  and 
Dahr  eUMaghair  ;  that  Labecia  =  Labaof  Ptolemy, 
which  he  does  not  place  ;  that  Athrulla  =  Iathrippa 
[LATHRirrA]  in  Ptolemy  =  Mcdineh  ;  that  Ma- 
riaba in  Pliny  ==  Man>yabao  in  Strabo,=Macoraba 
in  Ptolemy  =  Mecca  ;  and  lastly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  point  according  to  Pliny,  =  Ararene  in 
Strabo>=modern  Cariatain,  in  the  heart  of  FA- Sedjd. 
(Gosselin,  L  c.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent's 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  clue  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ;  but  he 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  preceding. 
He  adopts  the  Lence  Come  of  Gosselin,  i.  e.  Moilah  ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D'Anville,  i.  e.  Nedjran  of 
Yemen;  and  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  Ararene,  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
territory  of  Medina  and  Mecca ;  and  that  the  space 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  passing  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyabae,  be  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ;  but  takes  it  as 
the  general  name  for  a  capital, — in  this  case  of  the 
Mineans, — which  he  suggests  may  correspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  the  Mineans,  and  the  Carni-peta,  or 
Carni-petra  of  modern  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Carna  a*  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Marsyabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Rba- 
manitae, is  db posed  of  by  the  double  hypothesis,  that 
if  llasar  is  the  king  of  this  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Rhamanitae,  or  Elaeaari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Mineans.  Of  Nera,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  be  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
tbe  country  of  Obodas,  it  must  be  within  the  limit* 
of  Petraea;  but,  as  no  modern  representative  offers, 
it  should  be  placed  as  far  below  (south  of)  Leuce 
Come  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Periphu 
of  the  Erytkrean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290—31 1.)  4. 
M.  Fresnel,  long  a  resident  in  tbe  country,  thinka 
that  the  Marsvahae  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny's  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer's  Baramalacum,  and  Ptolemy's  Manama; 
and  that  the  Rbamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Rhatnnri 
of  Pliny,  the  Manitae  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  tbe  divi- 
sions of  the  Minaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
division,  the  Charmaei,  Mariaba  Baramalacum  should 
have,  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  be 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  the  capital  of  the 
Minaei,  i.  e.  the  Carana  of  Strabo  and  tbe  Carnan 
Regia  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  however  finds  in  the 
modern  AUCkarn  in  the  Wady  Doan  or  Davsan 
(Kurem  and  Grem  in  Kiepert's  and  Zimmerman's 
maps),  six  or  seven  days'  journey  north  of  Monk- 
allah,  and  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut.  (Fresnel,  in 
Journal  Aeiatiqve,  Juillet,  1840,  3me  serie,  torn.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96,  177,  &c.)  He  fancied  that  be  reco- 
vered the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  the  site  of  Khour- 
aybah,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  MoukaUah  (lb. 
p.  196>    5.  Demergers  prefers  the  identification 
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of  Leuce  Come  with  El-Hattra,  proposed  by  D'An- 
ville,  to  the  Moilah  of  Goscelin  and  Vincent.  In 
common  with  D'Auville  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  "  la  ville  des 
Ne'granes  ")  in  the  modern  Nedjrdn,  and  doubtiogly 
fixes  Marayabae  at  Martb  in  Yemen.  The  Manitae 
of  Ptolemy  be  identifies  with  the  Rbamanitae  of 
Strabo, — suggesting  an  ingenious  correction  to  Ja- 
manitae  =  tbe  people  of  Yemen  (L'Unioers.  Arabie, 
pp.  58,  59).    6.  Jomard,  one  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  Arabian  geography,  has  offered  a  few  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  expedition  of  Gall  as,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  line  of  march.   He  thinks  the 
namo  Marsyabae  an  evident  corruption  for  Mariaba, 
which  be  assumes  to  be  "  that  of  the  Tank,"  the 
capital  of  the  Minaci,  now  Mdreb.    Negranes  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  Nedjrdn  or  Negrdn,  nine 
days' journey  NW.  of  Mdreb.    He  fixes  Leuce  Come 
at  Moilah,  and  Negra  or  Nora  opposite  to  Cosryr,  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.    His  argument  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  days  march  is  ingenious. 
The  whole  distance  from  Mdreb  to  the  place  indi- 
cated would  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree.  From 
Mariaba  to  Negra  was  60  days'  march:  Negrdn, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  &ths 
of  the  whole  march,  and  Wady  Nedjrdn  is  52  leagues 
NW.  of  Mdrtb.  The  distance  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  from  Negrdn, = J^ths  of  the  march =117 
leagues  from  Mariaba  :  and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  applied  to  Cbaalla  and  tbe  river  Malothas, 
bad  Strabo  indicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tions. The  troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  on  their 
retreat  must  have  traversed  the  province  of  ^4  «yr,  a  dis- 
trict between  Yemen  and  tbe  Hedjaz  (whose  geography 
has  been  recently  restored  to  ue  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elevated  plains  which  separate  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Yemen  from  that  of  the  Hedjaz.  "  The 
road,"  he  says, "  is  excellent,  and  a  weak  body  of  troops 
could  defend  it  against  a  numerous  army."  Having 
thus  disposed  of  tbe  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  he 
briefly  considers  the  advance : — "  The  country  go- 
verned by  Arctas,  and  tbe  next  mentioned,  Ararene, 
correspond  with  Thamoud  and  Nedjd,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  latter  province  approaching  Nedjrdn 
has  always  been  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict.   Asca,  on  tbe  river,  and  Athrulla,  the  last* 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  as  the  distances  are  not  stated  ;  and  tbe 
line  between  Nedjrdn  and  Mdrtb  is  still  but  little 
known."  (Jomard,  ap.  Mengin.  Histoire  de  ? Egypte, 
dx.,  pp.  383 — 389.)    7.  Mr.  Forster  has  investi- 
gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  success  and  failure  that  must  almost 
necessarily  attach  to  tbe  investigation  of  so  difficult 
a  subject.  To  take  first  the  three  main  points,  viz., 
Leuce  Come,  the  point  of  departure ;  Marsyabae,  the 
extreme  limit ;  and  Nera,  tbe  point  at  which  they 
embarked  on  their  return.    He  accepts  D'Anville's 
identification  of  Haura  as  Leuce  Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive ;  Marsyabae  he  finds  in 
Sabbia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sabie,  a  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  confines  of  Yemen,  100  miles 
S.  of  Beithe,  the  frontier  and  key  of  Yemen ;  and 
Nera,  in  Yembo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina.    The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates  ;  conducting  them  first  through 
the  heart  of  Nedjd  to  the  province  of  El-Ahsa  on  the 
Persian  Gtdf  and  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  a  SW.  direction  to  Yemen.    On  their  re- 
treat, he  brings  them  direct  to  Nedjrdn,  then  due 
west  to  the  sea,  which  they  coast  as  far  north  as 


Yembo.    To  be  more  particular:  be  thinks  that  "a 
difference  in  distance  in  the  ad  ranee  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  difference  of  time,  Le.  as  3  to  1,  must  be 
found  ;  that  the  caravan  road  from  Haura  by  Me- 
dina and  Katym,  into  the  heart  of  Nedjd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Gallus  (the  very  route,  in  fact, 
traversed  by  Captain  Sadlier  in  1819 :  Transaction* 
of  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  x.  pp.  449 — 493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Nedjd  roads  into 
Yemen,  the  description  of  which  in  Burckhardt 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  with  the  brief 
notices  of  Strabo.    He  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  tbe  Romans,  on 
this  fine  of  march  :  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii  in  Merabt 
in  the  NE.  extremity  of  Nedjd,  within  the  province 
of  Hogar  or  Bahrein — in  the  former  of  which  names 
he  finds  the  Ararena  or  Agarena  of  Strabo.  Caripeta 
he  identifies,  as  Gosselin  had  done,  with  Cariatain  in 
Nedjd  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
Pliny  could  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— "quo  longissime  processit."    The  Tamma- 
cus  of  Pliny  =  the  Agdami  of  Ptolemy  =  the  well- 
known  town  of  Tayf.  Magusa  (Ptolemy's  Magulaba) 
presents  itself  in  A'ora  el-Maghsal,  a  place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tayf  and  Nedjrdn.  which 
last  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  writers  ex- 
cept Gosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo,  the  Negra  of 
Pliny.    "  Labecia  is  the  anagram,  with  the  slightest 
possible  inversion,  of  A  I- Beishe     and  this  is  called, 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  "  the  key  of  Yemen," — the 
only  pass,  according  to  Burckhardt,  for  heavy-laden 
camels  going  from  Mekka  to  Yemen,  "  a  very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date-trees."    Tbe  river  at 
which  the  battle  with  the  Arabs  was  fought  is  the 
modern  Sancan,  "which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Hedjaz  mountains  near  Korn  el-Maghsal,  after  a 
southern  course  of  somewhat  more  than  100  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tthamah,  to  the  westward 
of  the  mountains  of  Atyr."    The  Asca  of  Strabo, 
the  Nesca  of  Pliny,  are  "obviously  identical  with 
Sancan,  the  present  name  of  a  town  seated  on  tbe 
Sancan  river,  near  its  termination  in  the  Bands." 
Athrulla,  next  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labecia, 
i.  e.  Beishe  ;  and  this  hypothesis  "implies  a  counter- 
march," of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  authors. 
Lastly,  "  if  Amnestus  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
representative  in  Jbn  Moan  (tbe  Manambia  of  Pto- 
lemy), a  town  about  half-way  between  Beishe  and 
Sabbia,  all  the  cities  enumerated  by  Pliny  occur  on 
the  route  in  question." 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  Marsyabae 
to  Nedjrdn,  •  distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  tbe  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Nedjrdn,  brings  us  to  El- 
Hasba  (in  Arabic  "  the  Seven  "),  a  place  about  1 50 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrdn,  and  then  to  Cbaalla, 
the  modern  Chauian  (according  to  Forster  as  well  as 
D'Anville,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a  river,  tbe 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance, i.e.  the  Sancan. 
The  Malotha  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  its 
site,  with  the  Tabala  of  Burckhardt,  a  town  on  tbe 
Sancan,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Hedjaz, 
a  short  day's  march  from  El- Hasba.  From  Malotha 
to  Nera  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tehamah,  there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Burckhardt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  one  well  is  found  between 
Djidda  and  Legth, — a  distance  of  four  days ;  another 
more  eastern,  somewhat  mountainous,  yielding  plenty 
of  water,  five  days'  journey  between  the  same  two 
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town*.  Now  as  Strmbo  describes  the  latter  part  of 
the  retreat  through  •  desert  track  containing  only  a 
few  wells,  it  is  obrioos  that  the  coaat-road  was  that 
followed  by  the  Romans  as  far  as  Yembo,  already 
identified  with  Nera  Come;  "  the  road -distance 
between  Sabbia  and  Yembo  (about  800  English 
miles)  allowing,  for  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
able aTerage  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-day." 
(Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  toI.  ii.  pp.  277 — 332.) 

III.  Amid  these  T&rioua  and  conflicting  theories 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  single  point  that  can 
be  regarded  as  positively  established,  beyond  all 
question ;  but  there  are  a  few  which  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  untenable.  1.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  Leace  Come,  plausible  as  its  identification 
with  EL U aura  is  rendered  by  the  coincidence  of 
name,  there  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objections  to 
it ;  first,  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  places  the 
harbour  and  castle  of  Leuce  two  or  throe  days'  sail 
from  Myos  llormus  (for  Mr.  Forsters  gloss  is  quite 
inadmissible),  while  El-Haura  is  considerably  more 
than  double  that  distance,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  author, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Strata,  places  it  in  the 
country  of  the  Nabatbaei,  which  never  could  have 
extended  so  far  south  as  Haura.  Mr.  Forster  at- 
tempts to  obviate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
both  Leuce  Come  and  Nera  were  sea-ports  of  the 
Nabathaei  beyond  their  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Tbamudites  (I.  c.  p.  284, 
note  *).  But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  implies,  and 
with  Strabo,  who  asserts,  that  Leuce  Come  lay  in 
the  territory  of  the  Nabathaei  (fat*  tit  AcvkV 
aw/iijr  TTji  Sataralmv  yijt,  4uMoptlor  utya),  a  state- 
ment which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Nera  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
Leuce,  is  also  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  0 bo- 
das,  the  king  of  the  Nabathaei  (for.  Si  rijt'0€6Sa). 
Leuce  cannot  therefore  be  placed  further  south  than 
Moilah,  as  Gosselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree; 
and  Nera  must  be  sought  a  little  to  the  south  of  this, 
for  Jomard  has  justly  remarked  that  Strabo,  in  con- 
trasting the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
the  retreat,  evidently  draws  his  comparison  from  a 
calculation  of  the  same  space  ((.  e.  p.  385).  2. 
"With  regard  to  the  site  of  Marsyabae,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  its  identi6cation  with  Mariaba,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sabaei,  the  modern  Mirth,  main- 
tained by  D'Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad- 
missible for  the  following  reasons:  first,  that  dis- 
tinct mention  having  been  made  of  the  latter  by 
Strabo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately mention  it  with  a  modification  of  its  name, 
and  assign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Rhamanitae:  and 
it  is  an  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  M.  Jomard  without  the  authority  of 
MSS., — "  il  faut  lire  partout  Mariaba;  le  mot  Afar- 
siaba  est  corrompu  eVidemment."  Secondly,  whether 
the  Mariaba  Baramalacum  of  Pliny  be  identified  with 
Strata's  Marsyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
the  plausible  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  Dean  Vincent  (quasi  Bohr  tm-Malac=tht  royal 
reservoir),  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the 
Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeans  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
renowned  Tank;  and  that  therefore,  as  Gosselin 
remarks,  drought  was  the  last  calamity  to  whiiih 
the  Romans  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  • 
locality.  3.  With  regard  to  Anagrana  and  Negra, 
on  the  identity  of  which  with  the  modern  Nedjr&n 
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there  is  a  singular  agreement  among  all  commenta- 
tors, there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  must  be  remembered 
had  his  information  direct  from  Gall  us  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  guide  ;  for  the  Anagrana  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obviously  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  from  Marsyabae,  was  the  placo 
where  the  battle  bad  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  he  had  said  before  that  this  battle  was  fought 
at  the  river;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  river 
nearer  to  Nedjran  than  the  8ancan,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  170  miles,  or  twelve  days' 
journey,  distant.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  commented  on  this  expedition,  all, 
with  one  exception,  have  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation furnished  by  the  classical  geographers  of  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  march,— clearly  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  not  to  the  south.  The  Mariaba  taken 
by  the  Romans  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Per- 
sum  Guff;  f°r  ^e  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Urannimal  or  Muranimal,  which 
be  places  near  the  river  by  which  tlie  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debonche  into  the  Persian  Gulf(v\.  28), 
opjKisite  to  the  Bahrein  islands.  (Forster,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fact  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  having  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing their  march  through  the  territory  ofObodas 
and  his  kinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikha  of  the 
Nabathaei,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Sinai  [Nabathaei],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  Merab,  still  existing  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Nedjd  mountains.  [Mariaba, 
No.  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
or  whether  future  investigations  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  may 
not  restore  to  us  both  this  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  circuitous 
route  through  Nedjd  to  Yemen,  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  bis  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve difficulties  and  contradictions  insurmountable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modern  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  ingenuity 
might  discover  like  analocics  in  any  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  materials  that  we 
at  present  have  at  command.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  had  reached  within  two  days'  journey  of 
the  country  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  value 
ever  in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there 
two  districts  so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  doubt  whether  cither  in  fact  existed;  and 
that  the  reports  brought  home  by  Gallus  and  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  produce  of  Yemen,  which  some  authors  supjwso 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a  position  to 
assert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  concerning  the 
Sabaei  as  relates  to  their  wealth — "  si  1  varum  fertili- 
tate  odorifera,  auri  metallis  " — is  pore  fiction.  The 
question  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
their  cognate  names,  is  discussed  by  Ritter  with  hia 
usual  ability.  (Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  vol.  i. 
pp.  276—284.)  «[G.  W.j 

MA'RSYAS  (Maywfef).  1.  A  tributary  of  the 
Maeander,  having  its  sources  in  the  district  called 
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Idrias,  that  is  in  tiio  neighbourhood  of  Stratoniccia, 
and  flowing  in  a  north-wee  tern  direction  past  Ala- 
bsnda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
nearly  opposite  to  T miles.  On  its  banks  were  the 
Aevital  arijKai,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Herod,  v.  118.)  The  modern 
name  of  this  river  is  Tthina,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  234,  &c.)i  while  earlier 
geographers  generally  confound  this  Marayas  with 
the  Harpasos. 

2.  A  small  river  of  Phrygia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotus 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a  K.a.Tapf>dKTnt\  and  according  to 
Xenophon  (Anab.  L  2.  §  8)  its  sources  were  in  the 
market-place  of  Celaenae,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  from  the  rock  (Cart, 
iii.  1.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotus;  but  the  description  is  apparently 
opposed  to  a  statement  of  Pliny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  river  took  its  origin  in  the  valley 
of  Aulocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xiL  p.  578;  Max.  Tyr.  viii.  8.)  Strabo, 
again,  states  that  a  lake  above  Celaenae  was  the 
source  of  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marayas. 
"  Comparing  these  accounts,"  says  CoL  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  160),  with  Livy  (xxxriii.  88), 
who  probably  copied  from  Polybius,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tho  lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  rose  above  Celaenae  was  the  reputed 
source  of  the  M&rsjas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
fact  the  two  rivers  issued  from  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake."  By  this  explanation  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  statements  seems 
to  be  removed,  for  Aulocrene  was  probably  tho  name 
of  the  lake,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Marsyas  joined  the  Mae- 
ander a  little  way  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Maean- 
der; and  Hamilton's  Researches,  i.  p.  499.)  [L.S.] 

MARSYAS  (Maperiui),  a  river  of  Coelesyria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Apameia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  tbe  Nazerini.  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — without  its  name— by  Abulfeda 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  which,  rising  below 
Apameia,  falls  into  the  lake  synonymous  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontes.  The  modern  name 
Yarmuk  is  given  by  Pococke,  who  places  it  in  his 
map  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes.  (Abulfeda,  Tabula 
Syriae,  cd.  Koehler,  pp.  151, 152;  Pococke,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,  voL  ii.  p.  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Marsyas,  a  district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  joins  it  with  lturaea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  tbe  following  notes: — It  adjoined  the 
Micra  Campus,  on  its  east,  and  had  its  commence- 
ment at  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum.  Chalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  district.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Heliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Mennaeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  and  ltu- 
raea. (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
grapher speaks  of  Chalcidice  ewd  tow  Mapauov  xotty- 
Kmita  (p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  above  which  was  the  M\itv  ficurt\uc6s 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bdtaa.  From  these  various 
notices  it  is  evident  that  the  Marsyas  comprehended 
the  valley  of  tbe  Orontes  from  its  rise  to  Apameia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  probably  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  But  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macra  Campus,  which  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert,  Geographic  von  Syrien, 
pp.  326,  363.)    [Ltuhaba;  Oiiontes.]  [G.W.] 

MAHTA.  a  river  of  Etruria,  still  called  the 
Marta,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lake  o/Bolstno 
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(Lams  Vulsiniensis),  of  which  it  carries  off  tho  su- 
perfluous waters  to  tbe  sea.  It  flowed  under  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarquinii;  but  it* 
name  is  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aureha,  10 
miles  from  Centumcellae  (Civita  Vecchia).  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  291 ;  Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARTIAE.    [Gallabcia,  p.  934,  b.] 

MAKT1  A'LLS,a  place  in  Gal!ia,ncar  to.and  north- 
west of  Angustooemetum  (Clermont  en  Auvergm), 
which  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,  ooce  bishop  of  Clermont, 
names  Pagus  Violvascensis,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a  previous  age  named  Martialis,  from  baring 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Julian  legions.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar's  legions.  The  place 
is  now  Volvic  (D'Anville,  Notice,  fc)     [G.  L.] 

MARTLA'NE  (M«pr.ei^,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §§  2. 
5),  a  lake  placed  by  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  in  Atropatene, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Spauta  by 
Strabo  (77  hlfivn  Zwavra,  xi.  p.  523).  St.  Martin 
(Mem.  sur  rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  has  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spauta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  error  of  some  copyist 
for  Capota,  a  word  which  answers  to  the  Armenian 
Gaboid  and  Persian  Kabud,  signifying  "  blue,"  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  tbe  colour  of  the  water,  is  the 
title  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phers. It  is  identified  with  the  lake  of  Urumiyah 
in  Azerbaijan,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (/.c),  where,  for  the  unin- 
telligible reading  naravoftsBtioir,  Gro&kurd  (ad 
loc.)  has  substituted  the  frowvpanrtfwir  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  (Jovm.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  iii.  p.  56, 
vol.  x.  pp.  7 — 9;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  voL  ix.  p.  782; 
Chesney,  Evphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  97.)     [E.  B.J.} 

MARTTM  (Maprirot  or  Moprnro/),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  near  Babylonia  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2), 
the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  now  impassible  to 
fix.  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  pp.  233, 
239.)  [G.W.] 

MARTIS,  AD,  a  manaio  marked  by  the  Itins.  on 
the  road  from  Taurini  (Turino)  to  Brigantio(5r*an- 
con)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  next  station  to 
Brigantio.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  makes  it  xviili. 
M.  P.  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  omitting 
Gesdao  [Gesdao].  The  Table  gives  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided :  from  Ad  Martis  to  Gnscido  (Gesdao)  viii., 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi. ;  and  tbe  Jerusa- 
lem I  tin.  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martis 
and  Brigantio  the  same.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
flovlx  or  Oulx,  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Brianccn. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  this  place  "  nomine 
Martis"  (xv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a  static  [G.  L.] 

MARTYBOPOLIS  (Mcum^ooroXis).  a  town  of 
Sophanene  in  Armenia,  near  the  river  Xympbacns, 
which,  according  to  the  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  by  the 
bishop  Maroutha,  who  collected  to  this  place  the 
relics  of  all  the  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur 
rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  Armenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  long  formed  a  slight 
counterpoise  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  em-t 
pircs,  was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  partitioned 
by  its  powerful  neighbours.  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a  strong  fortress.  (I'rocop.  de  Aed.  iii.  2, 
B.  P.  i.  17;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  135; 
Gibbon,  c  xl.)    It  is  represented  by  tbe  modern 
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Mid  fori kj/n  (Mif^cpicc^i,  Cedren,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419, 
501,  ed.  Bekker;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  z.  pp.  78, 
W,  1087,  vol.  si.  pp.  67,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARUCA.  [Sogdiaka.] 
MARVINGI  (Mapwiyyot),  a  German  tribe  on 
the  «ut  of  Mons  Abnoba,  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  Danube.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  22.)  The  town  of 
Belgium  (the  modem  Bamberg)  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  Manringi.  (PtoL  ii.  11.  §  29.)  [L.S.] 
MARUNDAE  (Mapoiv&at,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  14), 
a  people  who  lived  in  India  extra  Ganjrem,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [GaNoaridak].  They  are  probably 
the  Mine  as  those  whom  Pliny  calls  Molindae  (vi. 
19.  s.  22),  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  same 
as  the  native  Indian  Vorcndrt  fV.] 

MARUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  into  which 
it  flows  from  the  north.  Between  it  and  the  Cusns 
a  band  of  exiled  Harcomannians  received  settlements 
from  the  Romans  under  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
63;  Plin.  U.N.  iv.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 
but  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  Marotch, 
which  the  ancients  generally  call  Maris  us.  [Ma- 
RJSC8-]  [L.  S.] 

MARU'SIIJM,  a  town  which  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  fixes  at  13  li.  P.  from  Clodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apsus,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
lonia.  Colonel  Leake's  map  identifies  it  with 
Lwytta.  [E.  B.  J.] 

.MARU'VIUM.  [MARitimcM.] 
MASADA  (MairoSa),  a  very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  much 
more  fully  described  by  Joseph  us.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  phaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  saying  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
action  to  the  rugged  burnt  rocks  about  M'jx^uda 
( yi'txaaSa).  Pliny  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
rock  not  far  from  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  764;  Plin.v.  17.)  The  description  of  Josephus, 
in  whose  histories  it  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  is  as 
follows: — A  lofty  rock  of  considerable  extent,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  precipitous  valleys  of  fright- 
ful epth,  afforded  difficult  access  only  in  two  parts; 
one  on  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
xigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
dangerous,  called.  "  the  Serpent,"  from  its  sinuosi- 
ties; the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
the  isolatod  rock  was  more  nearly  ap- 
by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  bat  a  plane  of  7  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8  cubits  thick,  fortified  with 
37  towers  of  50  cubits  in  height.  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  connected  with  the 
towers,  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
enormous  stores  and  monitions  of  war  which  were 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
below;  and  a  further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a  failure  of  supplies 
from  without.  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A 
^ilace  on  a  grand  scale  occupied  the  north-west 
ascent,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  fortress,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and  baths, 
supported  by  monolithic  columns;  the  walls  and 
floor  were  covered  with  tesselated  work.  At  the 
distance  of  1000  cubits  from  the  fortress  a 
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tower  guarded  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest 
and  most  difficult  point,  and  thus  completed  the 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a  fortress,  but  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  designed  it 
as  a  refuge  for  himself,  both  against  his  own  dis- 
affected subjects,  and  particularly  against  the  more 
dreaded,  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
importuning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  the 
way.    It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  unfortunate 
Marianne  and  other  members  of  Herod's  family  were 
left  for  security,  under  Ids  brother  Joseph  and  a  small 
garrison,  when  he  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonus  and  bis  Parthian  allies.    The  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  Joseph  was  on 
the  point  of  surrendering  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrison  to  bold  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  return  from  his  successful  mission  to  Rome. 
It  next  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first  by  Manahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a  ringleader  of  the  ticarii,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a  rival  faction  of  the  same  murderous 
fanatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  fallen ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  circumstances  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
hod  actuated  the  Jewish  zealots  throughout  tho 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  sufferings.     It  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavius 
Silva  succeeded  Bass  us  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d. 
73).    The  first  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison.    Having  distributed  sentries  along  this 
line  of  circumvallation,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  the  mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
assault;  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provir:ons  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
a  protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  found  there  by  Eleazar 
w  ould  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure- 
Behind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
called  the  White  Cliff.    On  this  a  bank  of  200 
cubits'  height  was  raised,  which  formed  a  base  for  a 
platform  (J3rjua)  of  solid  masonry,  50  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  on  which  was  placed  a  tower  similar  in 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  as 
to  dominate  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  the  showers  of 
missiles  discharged  from  the  scorpions  and  balistac. 
The  outer  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  ram,  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a  framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussions  of  the  ram.  This,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.    The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  prevented  the  swords  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  record.    At  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  every  man  his  wife  and  children;  then  having 
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collected  the  property  into  out  heap,  and  destroyed 
it  all  by  fire,  they  cast  lota  for  ten  men,  who  should 
act  as  executioners  of  the  others,  while  they  lay  in 
the  embrace  of  their  slaughtered  families.  Oue  was 
then  selected  by  lot  to  slay  the  other  nine  sur- 
vivors ;  and  be  at  last,  having  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
with  a  desperate  effort  drove  his  sword  completely 
through  his  own  body,  and  so  perished.  The  total 
number,  including  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  with  a  female  relative  of  Eleazar  and 
five  children,  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservoirs  while  the  massacre  was 
being-  perpetrated,  survived,  and  narrated  these  facts 
to  the  astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  re- 
covered, and  the  delineations  of  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  so  often 
preferred  against  the  Jewish  historian.  Mr.  Eli 
Smith  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  modem  Sebbeh  with  the  Mjusada  of 
Joseph U8.  He  had  only  viewed  it  at  a  distance,  from 
the  cliffs  above  Engeddi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ro- 
binson  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  n.  1); 
but  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  1842,  by 
Messrs.  Woolcot  aud  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions the  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  the  west  strikingly  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  Strabo's  description  of  its  site.  "  Rocky 
precipices  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  colour  sur- 
rounded us ;  and  before  us,  across  a  scorched  and 
desolate  tract,  were  the  cliff  of  Sebbeh,  with  its 
ruins,  the  adjacent  height  with  rugged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its  bed 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  stern  grandeur."  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  found  the  ground  "  sprinkled  with  volcanic 
stones."  Tho  base  of  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
the  water  by  a  shoal  or  sand -bank;  and  the  rock 
projects  beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  by  a  valley,  even  on  the  west  side, 
where  alone  *'  the  rock  can  now  be  climbed :  the  pass 
on  the  cast  described  by  Josephus  seems  to  have 
been  swept  away.  The  language  of  that  historian 
respecting  the  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not  very  ex- 
travagant. It  require*  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steepest  sides  and  look  directly  down.    The  depth 

at  these  points  cannot  be  less  than  1000  feet.  

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  On  approaching  the  rock  from  the 
west,  tho  'white  promontory,'  as  Josephus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  side  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  siego  was  pressed 
and  carried.  Of  '  the  wall  built  round  about  the  en- 
tire top  of  tho  hill  by  King  Herod,'  all  the  lower  part 
remains.  Its  colour  is  of  the  same  dark  red  as  the 
rock,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  composed  of 
white  stone  but  on  breaking  the  6tone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt 
brown  by  the  sun.**  The  ground-plan  of  the  store- 
houses and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  in  the  found- 
ations of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  natural  rock  are  of  enor- 
mous dimensions:  one  is  mentioned  as  nearly  50  feet 
deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad;  its  wall  still  covered 
with  a  white  cement  The  foundations  of  a  round 
tower,  40  or  50  feet  below  the  northern 
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may  have  been  connected  with  the  palace,  and  the 
windows  cut  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Mr.  Woolcot 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  cittern, 
now  covered  up,  may  possibly  have  lighted  the  rock- 
hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  the  fortress.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation  could  be 
traced,— carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a  precipice,  commencing  again  on  the  high 
summit  above,  thus  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
place.  Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  camps,  opposite  the  NVY.  and 
SE.  corners,  the  former  being  the  spot  where  Jo- 
sephus places  that  of  the  Roman  general.  A  third 
may  be  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  The 
outline  of  the  works,  as  i«r*>n  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  aa  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is  6  feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fortress  walls  and  buildings  above,  with 
rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  The  wall  is 
half  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  the 
garrison.  No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  such  as  the  recent  rains  had  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks;  confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  that  water  as  well  as  food  was  brought 
thither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a  distance.  Its 
position  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  that 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  eastern  shore,  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  (Bibliotheca  Sacrp, 
1843,  pp.  62—67;  Traill's  Joseph™,  voL  ii.  pp. 
109 — 115:  the  plates  are  given  in  voL  i.  p.  126, 
voL  ii.  pp.  87,  238.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
identification  of  Sebbeh  with  Masada  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  vindication  of  the  acenracy  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  marvellous  as  his  narrative  appears 
without  confirmation,  so  entire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fortress.  [G.  W.] 

MASAITICA  (MaffoiT&nj),  a  river  the  "  em- 
bouchure "  of  which  is  placed  by  Arrian  (Peripf. 
p.  18)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  90  stadia  from 
tho  Nosis.  Rennell  (Comp.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  325) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Kamnslar.     [E.  B.  J.] 

MASANI  (Matrwoi),  a  people  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19.  §  2),  situated 
above  the  RhaabenL  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.)  [G.  W.] 

MASCAS  (Mcurxas,  Xenopb.  Anab.  L  5.  §  4;, 
a  small  river  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xc- 
nophon  in  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  through 
that  country.  It  flowed  round  a  town  which  ha 
calls  Corsotc,  and  waa  probably  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy  (v.  1 8.  §  3),  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis.       [  V".] 

MASCIACUM,  a  place  in  Khaetia,  on  the  r>ad 
leading  from  Veldideua  to  Pons  Aeni  (ft.  Ant.  p. 
259),  identified  with  Grit  find  on  the  Tegernste.  or 
with  Matzen,  near  Rattenberg.  [L.  S.] 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLIANAE,  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  the  Peutinger  Tabic  fixes  at  1 1  M  P. 
from  Gagana.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  rails  it 
Marsclnnis;  its  position  must  be  sought  for  near 
Karansebes.  [E.  B.  J.]  • 

MASDORA'NI  (MoffoWpowl  or  Ma£«pnwQ,  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range  of 
Masdoranus,  between  Parthia  and  Ariana,  extending 
S\V.  towards  the  desert  part  of  Carman ia  or  Kir- 
man.    (PtoL  tL  17.  §  3.)  [VO 
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MASDORA'NUS  (MorMposw),  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  divided  Parthia  from  Carmania 
Deserta,  extending  in  a  S.  direction.  They  moat 
be  considered  as  spurs  of  the  Sariphi  mountains 
{Hazard*),  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  Parthia  (Ptol. 
ri.  5.  §  1).  [V.] 

MASES  (MArwt,  v  Mitrnrot,  Steph.  B.:  Eth 
Mcur^ru»i),an  ancient  city  in  the  district  Hermionis, 
in  the  Argolie  peninsula,  mentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Aegica.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
nsed  as  a  harbour  by  Hermione.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
Strab.  Tin.  p. 376;  Pans.  ii.  36.  § 2;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.)  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  Hermionis,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  hay  of  KUtidk  ia , 
which  is  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front.  The 
possession  of  this  harbour  on  the  Argolie  gulf  must 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  j 
Hermione,  since  they  were  thus  saved  the  navigation 
ronnd  the  peninsula  of  Krantdki.  The  French  Com. 
mission,  however,  pbicc  M;im?s  more  to  the  south,  at 
port  Kkeli,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Halice.  [Hauce.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  463,  Ptlopotmesiaca.  p.  287 ;  Boblaye,  lUchtrchtt, 
dr.  p.  61 ;  Cnrtius,  Ptloponnesot,  vol  it  p.  462.) 
31  ASIC ES.  [Mauretaxia.] 
MA'SIUS  (to  MdW  Apoi,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506, 
527  ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  2),  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  extend  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
They  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  great 
western  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanus, 
between  Ctlicia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Nipbates,  on 
the  eastern  or  Armenian  side.  The  modern  aime 
is  Karja  Baghlar.  Strabo  states,  that  M.  Masius 
is  in  Armenia,  because  be  extends  Armenia  some- 
what more  to  the  W.  and  S.  than  other  geographers. 
A  southern  spur  of  the  Masian  chain  is  the  mountain 
district  round  Singara  (now  Sinjar).  [V.] 

MA'SPII  (Mdtnrtoi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of  the 
three  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  forming  the 
first  and  most  honourable  class  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  [V.] 

MASS  A  (MdWo,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6:  Masatat, 
Polyb.  op.  Pim.  v.  l),a  river  of  Libya,  which  joined 
the  sea  not  far  to  the  N.  of  the  Daras  (Senegal),  and 
to  the  S.  of  Soloeis  {Cape  Blanco)  in  E.  long.  10° 
3C,  N.  lat  16°  30'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASS  A,  Bumamed  Massa  Vetkrnrxsis,  a  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
ao  a  hiil  overlooking  the  wide  plain  of  the  Martmma : 
bence  it  is  now  called  Masta  MarUtima,  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  considerable  city  and  the  see  of 
»  bishop;  bnt  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
iuthor  earlier  than  Amrnianus  Marcellinua  (xiv.  11. 
§  27),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Constant! us  Gallux.  From  the  epithet 
Vetemensis,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was 
an  Etruscan  city  of  the  name  of  Veternum  in  its 
neighbourhood  i  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
there  are  signs  of  an  Etruscan  population  on  a  hill 
called  the  Poggio  di  Vttreta,  a  tittle  to  the  SE. 
of  the  modern  town.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
218.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSABATICA.  £Mks8abatak.] 
•    MASS  A  EI  (Vlaatraioi),  a  people  placed  bv 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §§  9,  11)  in  the  extreme  N.  o'f 
Scythia.  near  the  mountains  of  the  Alani,  or  the  N. 
part  of  the  Ural  chain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSAESYLI.  [Nitmtdia.] 
MASSAGA  (to  MdWayo,  Arrian,  Anab.  it.  25, 
39X  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  NE.  part  of 
voc  II. 
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India,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (/.  r.)  to  have  made  a  desperate 
dct<  nee,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  for  four 
dayB  of  continued  assault.  It  had  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Indian  king  Assacanus,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  there.  (Curt. 
viiL  10).  This  name  is  written  differently  in  diffe- 
rent authors.  Thus,  Strabo  writes  it  Maaoya  (xv. 
p.  698);  Steph.  Byz.  and  Diodorns,  VLaatrixa  (xvii. 
Prooem.);  and  Cnrtius,  Mazaga  (/.  c).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  Macaia,  near  the 
Guraeus  (or  Gauri).  Cnrtius  himself  mentions 
that  a  rapid  river  or  torrent  defended  it  on  its 
eastern  side.    (Lassen's  Hap  of  India.)  [V.] 

MASSA'GETAE  (Maaaayirat),  a  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Is  edones, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Araxes.  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lost  his  life  in  a  bloody  fight  against  tbem 
and  their  queen  Tomyris.  (Herod.  i.  205—214; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  They  were  so  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account -of  their 
habits  and  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  fnrnisbed  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  precision.  The  Araxes  is  the  J 
and  the  immense  plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Ca.«pian  is 
that 44  steppe  "  land  which  now  includes  Sungaria 
and  Mongolia,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eggur, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  bronze  in  which  their  country  abounded  were 
found  in  the  Altai  range.  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  512— 
514)  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Father  of 
History  as  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habits  of  these  earliest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  Niebuhr 
{Klein  Sekrift  p.  362),  Bockh  (Cvrp.  Inter.  Grarc. 
pi.  xi.  p.  81) and  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.i.  p.  279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongol  stock,  Von 
Humboldt  (Atie  Central*,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  considers 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
family. 

Alexander  came  into  collision  with  these  wander- 
ing hordes,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdinna,  n.  c. 
328.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  16, 17.)  The  Mu*agetao 
occur  in  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  2.  §  5),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptolemy  (vi.  10.  §2,  13.  §  3):  afterwards 
they  appear  as  Alani.   [Alaxi.]       [E.  B.  J  ] 

MASS  AX  I A  (MaaeaXia).  a  river  of  Crete.which 
Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  3)  places  to  the  W.  of  Psychium 
(Aa*fri),  now  the  Mtgalo-pdtamo.  (Hock,  Krtta,  vol. 
i.  p.  393.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA'LIA.  [Mahstua.] 

MASSALIOTICUM  OSTIUM.    [Fossa  Ma- 

RIAXA.] 

MASSANI  (Macaavol,  Diod.  xv.  102),  a  people 
of  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  lived 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in  the  district  called 
Pattalene.  [V.] 

MASSAVA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodurum  (Briare)  and  Ebirnum,  which 
is  Nevirnum  (AVcers)  on  the  Jjoire.  The  distance 
is  marked  the  same  from  Massava  to  Brivodurum 
and  to  Nevirnum,  being  xvi.  in  each  case.  Ma*Niva 
is  Mutt  or  Mivet,  a  place  where  the  small  river 
Masau  flows  into  the  Loire ;  but  the  numbers  in  the 
Table  do  not  agree  with  the  real  distance,  as 
D'Anville  says,  and  he  would  correct  them  in  his 
usual  way.  [G.  L.] 
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MASSIAUI  (Mwffwwl,  Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  NE.  part  of  India,  beyond 
the  Panjdb,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indus. 
Tbey  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  connection  with 
the  Astaceni  and  Aspasii,  and  must  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kabul  river.  [V.] 

MA'SSICUS  MONS  (Monte  Afauico),  a  moun- 
tain, or  rather  range  of  hills,  in  Campania,  which 
formed  the  limit  between  Campania  properly  so  called 
and  the  portion  of  Latium.  south  of  the  Litis,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  Novum  or  Adjectum  was 
sometimes  given.  (Flin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a  range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  th*  foot  of  the  mountain  group  near 
Suessa  (th«  Ji  Sta.  Croc*),  in  a  SW.  direction, 
to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  Mondragone,  just  above  the  ancient  Sinuessa, 
The  Massican  range  is  not,  like  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Croce  or  Rocca  Mimjina, 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  or-'  iary 
limestone  of  the  Apennines  (Daubeny  On  T,  ,.v#e», 
p.  175).  But,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  part  composed  of  such  products, 
and  hence  probably  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  vied 
with  the  still  more  noted  Falernian.  (V'irg.  Georg. 
ii.  143,  Aen.  vii.  724;  Hot.  Carm.  i.  1.  19,  iii.  21. 
5;  80.  Ital.  vii.  20;  Martial,  i.  27. 8,  xiii.  Ill;  Pun. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Columell.  iii.  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  range  of  hills  does  not  exceed  9  miles  in 
length  by  about  2  in  breadth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 
TUS  (Mauralmrrot'),  a  mountain  range  traversing 
western  Lycia  from  north  to  south,  issuing  in  the 
north,  near  Nysa,  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus,  though  in  the 
south  it  turns  a  little  to  the  east.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  §  1 ; 
Plin.  v.  28;  QuinU  Smyrn.  iii.  232.)       [L.  S.J 


MASSIE'NA,  a  town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienus 
(Or.  ifariL  450,  aeq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Massienua  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagena  between  C.  Palot  and  C.  Gala. 

MASSI'LIA  (MairaaMa  :  Eth.  MaacraXu&Tvs, 
Maaaa\ff}rn*,  Mcuro~aAicvr.  in  the  feminine,  Ma<r- 
ca\iu>T{% ;  Massiliensis :  the  modem  name,  Star- 
teille,  is  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Marsilia,  which 
in  the  Provencal  became  Martillo).  Massalia, 
which  the  Romans  wrote  Massilia,  is  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Rhone. 
Its  position  is  represented  by  the  French  city  of 
Marteille,  in  the  department  of  Bovchet-du-Rhone. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  calls  Massalia  a  city  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Massalia  to  Forum  Julii  (Frejtui).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43°  5'  N.  lat.  ;  and  he  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  15  hours,  15  minutes  ;  which 
does  not  differ  many  minutes  from  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  latitude  of 
MarteilU,  which  is  about  43°  18'  N.  kt 
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The  territory  of  Marseille,  though  poor,  pro- 
duced some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  sea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  probably 
a  mixed  race  of  Celtac  and  Ligures  ;  or  the  Ligu- 
rUn  population  may  have  extended  west  as  far  as 
the  Rhone.  Stephanus  (s.v.  Moffo-oAla),  whose  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataeus,  describes  Massalia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Celtic*.  And  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203) 
observes, "  that  as  far  west  as  Massalia,  and  a  little 
further,  the  Salves  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  abeve 
the  coast  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  itself,  mingled 
with  the  Hellenes."  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo  s  text,  as  Graskurd  remarks  (  Trantl.  Strab. 
vol.  i.  p.  350).  Strabo  adds,  "  and  the  old  Greeks 
give  to  the  Salves  the  name  of  Ligyes,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Massaliots  possess  the  name  of 
Ligystice  ;  but  the  later  Greeks  name  them  Celto- 
ligyes.  and  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Droentia."  Massalia,  thcu, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Ligurian  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Pbocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  maritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  their  countrymen  the  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessus. 
(Herod,  i.  163).  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  their 
visiting  Celtice  or  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  Massalia  is  preserved  by  Aristotle 
(op.  A  then.  xiii.  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  polity  of 
the  Massilicnses,  Euxenus,  a  Phocaean,  was  a  friend 
of  Nannus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  Nannus,  being  about  to  marry  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Euxenus,  who  happened  to 
have  arrived  in  the  country.  Now  the  marriage 
was  after  the  following  fashion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a  cup  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suitor  whom  she  preferred  ;  and  the 
man  to  whom  she  gave  it  was  to  be  her  husband. 
The  maid  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  chance 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Euxenus.  Her  name  was 
Pctta.  The  father,  who  considered  the  giving  of  the 
cup  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  consented 
that  Euxenus  should  have  Petta  to  wife  ;  and  Eu- 
xenus gave  her  the  Greek  name  Aristoxena.  It  is 
added,  that  there  was  a  family  in  Massalia,  up  to 
Aristotle's  time,  named  Protiadae,  for  Protia  was  a 
son  of  Euxenus  and  Aristoxena. 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c),  the  epitotniaer  of  Trogns 
Pompeius,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Ligurian 
origin,  for  his  ancestors  were  Vocontii,  tells  the  story 
in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He  fixes  the  time  of 
the  Phocacans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius,  who  is  Tarquinins  Priscus.  The  Phocaean r 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  furthest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  country,  and  returning  to 
Phocaea,  induced  a  greater  number  of  Phocacans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gallia.  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Simos  and  Protis.  Plntarch  also  (Solon, 
c.  2.)  names  Protos  the  founder  of  Massalia.  Simos 
and  Protis  introduced  themselves  to  Nannus,  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whose  territories  they 
wished  to  build  a  city.  Nannus  was  busy  at  this  t 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cyptis,  and  the  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  feast.  The  choice  of  the  young  woman 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Protis  ;  but  the  cup  which 
she  offered  him  contained  only  water.  From  this  fact, 
insignificant  in  itself,  a  modern  writer  deduces  the 
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conclusion,  that  if  it  was  wine  and  water,  the  wine 
came  from  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  anterior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Pbocaeans  ;  "  far  the  Tine  was 
not  yet  introduced  into  Gaul."  Bat  the  Tine  is  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  king  Nan  n  us  may 
have  had  wine  of  his  own  making.  The  Phocaeans 
now  brill  Massalia  ;  and  though  they  were  con- 
tinually harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  they  beat  them 
off,  conquered  fresh  territories,  and  built  new  cities 
in  them.  The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Massalia  is 
fixed  by  Scymnus  Chios  120  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  b.  c  600. 

Strabo  (it.  p.  179)  found  in  some  of  his  autho- 
rities a  story  that  the  Phocaeans  before  they  sailed  to 
Gallia  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  take  a  guide  from 
Artemis  of  Epbesus  ;  and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Epbesus  to  ask  the  goddess  how  they  should  obey 
the  oracular  order.  The  goddess  appeared  to  Aris- 
tarche,  one  of  the  women  of  noblest  rank  in  Epheatis, 
in  a  dream,  and  bade  her  join  the  expedition,  and 
take  with  her  a  statue  from  the  temple.  Aristarche 
went  with  the  adventurers,  who  built  a  temple  to 
Artemis,  and  made  Aristarche  the  priestess.  In  all 
their  colonies  the  Massaliots  established  the  worship 
of  Artemis  and  set  up  the  same  kind  of  wooden 
statue,  and  instituted  the  same  rites  as  in  the  mother- 
city.  For  though  Phocaea  founded  Massalia,  Epbe- 
sus was  the  city  which  gave  to  it  its  religion. 
[Ephesus,  VoL  I.  p.  834.] 

The  Galli,  as  Justin  calls  them,  learned  from  the 
Massaliots  t lie  usages  of  civilised  life  (Justin,  xliii. 
4),  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  build  walls  round 
their  cities.  They  learned  to  live  under  the  rules  of 
law,  to  prune  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  Thus 
Greek  civility  was  imported  into  barbaric  Gallia, 
and  France  still  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  city, 
a  lasting  memorial  of  Greek  enterprise. 

N annua  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Co- 
man  us,  to  whom  a  cunning  Ligurian  suggested  that 
Massalia  would  some  time  ruin  all  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  infancy. 
He  told  him  the  fable  of  the  bitch  and  her  whelps, 
which  Pbaedrus  has  (i.  19);  but  this  part  of  the  old 
story  is  hardly  credible.  However,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  a  festival  in  Massalia,  which  Justin 
calls  by  the  Roman  name  of  Floralia,  to  send  some 
stout  men  there  under  the  protection  of  Ma&saliot 
hospitality,  and  others  in  carts,  concealed  in  hampers 
covered  with  leaves.  He  posted  himself  with  his 
troops  in  the  nearest  mountains,  ready  to  enter  the 
city  when  his  men  should  open  the  gates  at  night, 
and  the  Massaliots  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  filled  with 
wine.  But  a  woman  spoiled  the  plot  She  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  king,  and  bad  a  Greek  for  her  lover. 
She  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  handsome 
youth  as  she  lay  in  bis  arms  :  she  told  him  of  the 
treachery,  and  urged  him  to  save  his  life.  The  man 
reported  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Li- 
gurians were  pulled  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
massacred,  and  the  treacherous  king  was  surprised 
when  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
7000  of  his  men.  From  this  time  the  Massaliots 
on  festal  days  shut  their  gates,  kept  good  watch, 
and  exercised  a  vigilant  superintendence  over 
strangers. 

The  traditions  of  the  early  history  of  Massalia 
have  an  appearance  of  truth.  Everything  is  natural. 
A  woman's  love  founded  and  saved  Massalia.  A 
woman's  tender  heart  saved  the  life  of  the  noble 
Englishman  who  rescued  the  infant  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia from  destruction  ;  and  the  same  gentle  and 
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heroic  woman,  Pocahcmtas,  by  marrying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
the  savages,  and  secured  fur  England  a  firm  footing 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Livy's  story  (v.  34)  of  the  Phocaeans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Massalia  at  the  time  of  Bellovesus  and  hii 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  value. 

When  Cyras  invaded  Ionia  (b.  c  546),  part  of 
the  Pbocaeans  left  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  bad  made  a  settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotus,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  these  adventurers  at  some  length,  says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Massalia.  (i.  163  — 167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  Antiocbus, 
names  Creontiades  as  the  comn;  'w  of  the  Pho- 
caeans who  fled  from  their  country  on  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Massalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaea  I 
the  second  colony  to  Massalia ;  but  though  it  i 
lik  enough,  the  evidence  is  rather  imperfect 
Vlfuu*  ."hucydides  says  (i.  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
wbile  they  were  founding  Massalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
from  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  Mas- 
salia. We  only  learn  that  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  out  for  trading  posts  on  the 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  already  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans ;  and  if  we  interpret  Thucy- 
dides'  words  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Massalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pausanias,  who  is  not  a  careless  writer  (z.  8.  §  6), 
states  that  the  Massaliots  were  a  Phocaean  colony, 
and  a  part  of  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus  the 
Mede  ;  and  that  having  gained  a  victory  over  tho 
Carthaginians,  they  got  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  now  have.  The  Pbocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  commemorate 
the  victory.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  an 
opinion  current  that  some  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  settled  at  Massalia  ;  and  also 
a  confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 
following  Tragus,  speaks  of  the  Massaliots  having 
great  wars  with  the  GalH  and  Ligures,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a  war  that 
arose  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  be  says,  in 
alliance  with  Rome  almost  from  the  time  of  founding 
their  city  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  a  little  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  before.  They  also  contributed 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Rome,  for  which  they  received  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges ;  which  is 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  of  Rome  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a  later 


Massalia  was  built  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  south.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  city  was  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Epbesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  which  was  a  com- 
mon sanctuary  of  all  the  Ionians,  but  the  Epbesium 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  of  Epbesus.  The  Mas- 
saliots had  ship-houses  (reticroucot)  and  an  armoury 
forAoM^rq);  and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity 
they  had  many  vessels,  arms,  and  stores  of  ammu- 
nition both  for  navigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities ; 
by  which  means  they  kept  off  the  barbarians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  (Strab.  pp. 
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iv.  179,  180.)  Caesar,  who  knew  the  site  well,  de- 
scribes Massalia  as  washed  bj  the  sea  almost  along 
three  parts  of  its  extent;  the  fourth  part  was  that 
by  which  the  city  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land ;  and  here  also  the  part  that  was  occupied  by 
the  citadel  was  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
aud  a  very  deep  valley  (B.  C.  ii.  1).  He  speaks  of 
an  island  opposite  to  Massalia.  There  are  three  small 
islands  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  present 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  Eu- 
menhu  describes  it,  "  by  a  space  of  fifteen  hundred 
paces."  D'Anville  observes  that  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces,  or  a  Roman  mile  and  a  half,  considerably 
exceed  the  actual  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
port  to  the  place  called  the  Grande  Point? ;  and  he 
supposes  that  we  must  take  these  to  be  single  paces, 
and  so  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimensions. 
Walckenacr  {Geoff.  dv.  vol.  i.  p.  25)  supposes 
Kumenius  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Massalia  stood  was  1500  paces  long.  At  present 
the  port  of  Marteille  is  turned  to  the  west ;  but  the 
old  port  existed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Roman 
period.  This  old  port  was  named  Lacy  don  (Mela, 
ii.  5),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  a  medal  of 
Massalia.  The  houses  of  Massalia  were  mean.  Of 
the  public  buildings  not  a  trace  remains  now,  though 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  very  long  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths.  Medals,  urns,  and 
other  antiquities  have  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  Massalia  dates  from 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Massaliots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Lir.  xxi.  20,  25,  26),  and  assisted 
them  all  through  the  long  Btruggle.  (Polyh.  Hi.  95.) 
In  n.  c.  208  the  Massaliots  sent  the  Romans  intel- 
ligence of  Asdrubal  having  come  into  Gallia.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  even  attacked  them  by  Hea  (I.iv. 
xl.  18).  At  last  (n.  c.  154)  they  were  obliged  to 
ask  the  Romans  for  aid  against  the  Oxybii  and 
I>eceates,  who  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opimius.  The 
Btory  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  place  [Gallia  Trans- 
ali-ina,  Vol.  I.  p.  953.] 


PLAN  OF  TUB  ENVIRONS  OF  MARSEILLE. 

A.  Site  of  the  modern  town. 

B.  Mount  above  the  Citadel. 

C.  Modern  Port. 
I).  Port  Neuf. 
P..  Citadel. 

F.  Catalan  village  and  harbour. 
U.  Portl'Kudoome. 

H.  I.  d  lf. 

I.  Rateneau  I. 
K.  Pomegiiei  I. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Ligurians 
the  Massaliots  got  some  of  the  Ligurian  lands  ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Tcutones  by  C.  Marius  (n.  c. 


102)  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  the  Roman  com- 
mander gave  the  Massaliots  the  canal  which  he  had 
constructed  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  levied  tolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [Fossa 
Mariana].  The  Massaliots  were  faithful  to  the 
Romans  in  all  their  campaigns  in  Gallia,  and  fnr- 
nished  them  with  supplies.  (Cic  pro  Font  c.  I .) 
Cn.  Pompcins  gave  to  the  community  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Areoomici 
and  the  Helvii ;  and  C.  Julius  Caesar  increased  their 
revenue  by  fresh  grants.    (B.  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (n.  c.  49)  was  marching  from  Italy 
into  Spain  against  the  legati  of  Pompeius,  Massalia 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  excuse  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  either  party  ;  but  they 
showed  that  they  were  really  favourable  to  Pom- 
peius by  admitting  L.  Domitius  within  their  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (B.  C.  i. 
34 — 36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  the 
Massaliots  also  had  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.   Caesar  left  three  legions  under  his  lepatus 

C.  Trebonius  to  besiege  Massalia,  and  be  gave 

D.  Brutus  the  command  of  twelve  ships  which  he 
had  constructed  at  Arelate  (ArUi)  with  great  ex- 
pedition. While  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  the  Massaliots 
having  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  ships,  and  put  on  board  of  them  many 
of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  named  Albici, 
fought  a  battle  with  Brutus  in  which  they  lost  nine 
ships.  (B.  C.  i.  56 — 59.)  But  they  still  held  out, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  siege  and  their  sufferings  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Caesars  History 
of  the  Civil  War  (B.  C.  ii.  1—22;  Dion  Cassius, 
xli.  25).  When  the  town  finally  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  gave  up  their  arms  and  military 
engines,  their  ships,  and  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  treasury.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesars  triumph  at  Rome,  ''that  city,"  says 
Cicero,  "  without  which  Rome  never  triumphed 
over  the  Transalpine  nations"  (Philipp.  viii.  6, 
de  Offic.  ii.  8).  Still  it  retained  its  freedom  (aoro- 
vofiia),  or  in  Roman  language  it  was  a  Libera  Civitas, 
a  term  which  Strabo  correctly  explains  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  "  were  not  under  the  governors 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia,  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  dependencies  of  the  city."  Pliny  names 
Miissalia  a  "foederata  civitas"  (iii.  4),  a  term  which 
the  history  of  its  early  connection  with  Rome  explains. 

The  constitution  of  Massalia  was  aristocratic  and 
its  institutions  were  good  (Strab.  it.  p.  179).  It  h:td 
a  council  of  600,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  un< 
were  named  Tirnuchi  (rifiovxot)-  The  council  ha., 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
administration  was:  three  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  the  committee,  and  had  the  chief  power :  they 
were  the  executive.  Strabo's  text  here  becomes 
corrupt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  no  man  could  be  a  Timuchus,  unless  he  had 
children  and  unless  he  could  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generations  from  a  citizen,  or  that  no  man 
could  be  one  of  the  fifteen  unless  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Groskurd,  TraiuL  Strabo,  vol.  i 
p.  310.)  Their  laws  were  Ionic,  says  Strabo,  what- 
ever this  means ;  and  were  set  up  in  public.  Pro- 
bably we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  overloaded 
with  legislation.  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came a  Timocracy,  that  is,  that  the  political  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth.    Cicero  (de  Rep.  i.  27,  28)  in 
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his  time  speaks  of  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  select i  et  principes,"  or  as  be  calls  them  in 
another  place  the  "  optima  tee ;"  and  though  the 
administration  was  equitable,  "  there  was,"  be  says, 
"  in  this  condition  of  the  '  popolns '  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  servitude."  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  yet  the  name 
Demos  was  in  use ;  and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  official  title  was  Boule  and  Demus,  as  at 
Borne  it  was  Senatus  Populusque  Bomanus.  The 
division  of  the  people  was  into  Pbylae.  The  council 
of  the  €00  probably  subsisted  to  a  late  period,  for 
Loci  an,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Toxaru 
(c  24)  mentions  it  in  his  story  of  the  friendship  of 
Zenothemis  and  Menecrates. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  out  of  the  fragments 
of  antiquity,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  polity  of  Mas- 
salia ;  an  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A  few  things 
are  recorded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  though 
the  authority  for  some  of  them  is  not  a  critical 
writer,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  in  Tented. 
(Valer.  Maxim.  iL  6.)  Poison  was  kept  under  the 
care  of  the  administration,  and  if  a  man  wished  to 
die,  be  must  apply  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  out  a  good  case,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  dose; 
and  u  herein,"  says  Valerius,  "  a  manly  investiga- 
tion was  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a  cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death."  The  credibility  of  this  usage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  notions  of  antiquity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gstes,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman ;  the  bodies  were 
Liken  to  the  place  of  interment  or  burning,  which- 
ever it  was,  in  a  vehicle:  the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  followed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a  repast  of  the  relations.  The 
thing  was  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Massalia.  No  stranger  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  arms:  they  were  taken  from 
him,  and  restored  when  be  went  away.  These  and 
other  precautions  had  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a  warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Ligurians  and  Galli.  The  Massaliots  also  had 
slaves,  as  all  Greeks  had;  and  though  manumission 
was  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Valerius,  if 
be  has  not  after  bis  fashion  confounded  a  Greek  and 
Roman  usage,  that  the  slave's  condition  was  bard. 
A  supply  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
■old  their  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
^base,  may  be  doubted.  We  read  of  Ligurians 
working  for  daily  hire  for  Massaliot  masters.  This 
hardy  race,  men  and  women,  used  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  by 
tilling  the  ground  ;  and  two  ancient  writers  have 
pr.^erved  the  same  story,  on  the  evidence  of  Posi- 
don  ilia,  of  the  endurance  of  a  Ligurian  woman,  who 
was  working  for  a  Massaliot  farmer,  and  being  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  retired  into  a  wood  to  be 
delivered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  lose  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 65 ;  Diodor.  iv.  20.) 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  employer  paid  the  poor 
woman  her  wages,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  temperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Mils- 
salwt  manners  during  their  l»est  period,  before  they 
had  long  been  subjected  to  Roman  rule,  are  com- 
mended by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
no  wine.  Those  spectacles,  which  the  Romans  called 
Minii,  coarse,  corrupting  exhibitions,  were  pro- 
hibited.   Against  religious  impostors  the  Massu- 
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liot  shut  his  door,  for  in  those  days  there  were  men 
who  made  a  trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a  man  could  get  with  a  woman 
was  a  hundred  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a  wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  not  for  her  money. 
She  bad  five  gold  pieces  for  her  dress,  and  five  fur 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothing  more. 

Massalia  cultivated  literature,  though  it  did  not 
produce,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  poets  or  histo- 
rians. An  edition  (5ify0u><m)  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Massaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  ediion  was  made ; 
but  as  it  bore  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  may  bo 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  city.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mari- 
time fame  of  Massalia,  but  opinions  will  always 
differ,  as  tbey  did  in  antiquity,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  voyages  and  his  veracity.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  this  man,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a  large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  cen- 
turies before,  Pliny  (ii.  97)  records  a  statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  71)  states  that  Hipparchus,  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Massalia  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  latitude.  But  it  appears  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  1 15),  that  Hipparchus  said 
that  the  ratio  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  was 
at  Massalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
is  Hipparchus'  own,  and  that  the  error  may  have 
been  either  in  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voyages  of 
another  Mubsaliot,  Euthymcnes,  there  is  too  little 
authority  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Massaliots  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  places  which  tbey  chose  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  commerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  bad,  and  its  colonies,  was  in- 
significant. Montesquieu  (Esprit  dtt  Lois,  xx.  5) 
justly  estimated  the  consequences  of  this  city's  po- 
sition :  "  Marseille,  a  necessary  port  of  refnge  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  sea  ;  Marseille,  thi  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea- banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants."  The 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  and 
their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a  large  trade  by  sea,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  they 
could  give  either  foreign  produce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  fact  that  in 
Caesar's  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  and  the  Galli.  When 
we  consider  also  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  all 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Gallia,  from  which  the 
access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  bands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Ocean  j  and  so  part  of  the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pass  through  the  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [Gallia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  963.] 
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The  medals  of  Massalia  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  they 
also  coined  for  the  Galli,  for  the  Galli  had  coined 
money  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera 
with  Greek  characters.  The  common  types  of  the 
Massaliot  medals  are  the  lion  and  the  bull.  No 
gold  coins  of  Ma&salia  have  yet  been  found  ;  but 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  over  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  base 
coin;  and  base  or  false  coin  implies  true  coin  of 
the  same  kind  and  denomination.  It  has  been  also 
supposed  that  the  fraud  was  practised  by  the  Mas- 
saliots themselves,  to  cheat  their  customers;  a  sup- 
position which  gives  them  no  credit  for  honesty  and 
little  for  sense. 

The  settlements  of  Ma&salia  were  all  made  very 
early :  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  city  Phocaea.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  colonies  was  Tauroeis  or  Tauroentum 
(a  doubtful  position),  which  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  4) 
calls  "  Castellum  Massiliensium."  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  Massalia  were  Olbia  (Euubrs  or 
Eoubo),  Athenopolis  [Athenopolis],  Antipolis 
(Anlibe*),  Nicaea  (Xkza),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoochades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  Massalia  was  Agatha  (Agde),  on  the 
Arauris  (Eeraull),  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Khoda  (Jtnsax), 
within  the  limits  of  Hispania,  was  either  a  Rhodian 
or  Massaliot  colony ;  even  if  it  was  Rhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Emporiae  (Ampuruu), 
in  Hispania,  was  also  Massaliot ;  or  even  Pbocaean 
(Liv.  xxvi.  19)  originally.  [Emi*oriae].  Strabo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  further 
south  on  the  coast  of  Hispania,  between  the  river 
Sucre  (Jucar)  jind  Carthago  Nova  (  ii,  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  says,  was  Hemeroscopium. 
[Diahium]. 

The  furthest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (iii.  p.  156),  where  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  town  existed  in  St ra bo's  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Massaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  such  as  Heraclea.  [Heraclea]. 
Stephanux,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massaliot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Massaliots  founded  any  inland  towns.  Arelate 
{Arks)  would  seem  the  most  likely,  but  it  was  not 
a  Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  (Avianon)  and  Ca- 
bellio (Cavaillon),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  reckon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbability  that  the  Mas- 
saliots either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  nation,  they  bad  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gallia,  may  be  assumed  as  a 
fact. 

Probably  the  downfal  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Rome,  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city;  but  the  Massaliots  never  became  a  great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  called 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gurian  tribes.  The  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo  (Xarlxmne),  on  the  A  tax  (A  tide),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  road  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  must  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narbo  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  place  in  the  Provincia.    Both  before 
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Caesar's  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  selected  by 
exiles  as  a  residence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43,  xiii.  47.) 
When  the  Roman  supremacy  was  established  in 
Gallia,  Massalia  had  no  longer  to  protect  itself 
against  the  natives.  The  people  having  wealth  and 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy; the  place  became  a  school  for  the  Galli,  who 
studied  the  Greek  language,  which  came  into  such 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
In  Strabo'a  time,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  fond  of 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Athens.  Agri- 
cola,  the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a  native  of 
Forum  Julii,  was  sent  when  a  boy  by  a  careful 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  says  (Agric. 
c  4),  "  Greek  civility  was  united  and  tempered 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a  provincial  town."  (See 
also  Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.)  The  Galli,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Massalia,  became  fond  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  remained  a  national  taste  to  the  present 
day.  They  bad  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  their  bouses,  and  the  towns  also  hired  teachers 
for  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians;  for  a  kind 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
a  Greek  town.  Circumstances  brought  three  lan- 
guages into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gallic  (Lid.  x v.,  on  the  authority  of  Varro). 
The  studies  of  the  youth  at  Massalia  in  the  Roman 
period  were  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Medicine  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  Crinas,  a 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  physic  and  astrology. 
He  left  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  .his  native  town.  Ho  made  his  fortune  at 
Rome;  but  a  rival  came  from  Massalia,  named 
Charm  is,  who  entered  on  his  career  by  condemning 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Charmis  in- 
troduced the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  winter,  and 
plunged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  rank  might 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  under  the  treatment 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Pliny  (  xxix.  2) 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hunted  after  repu- 
tation by  bringing  in  some  novelty,  while  they 
tracked  a«ay  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  history  of  Massalia  after  Caesar's  time  is 
very  little  known.  It  is  said  that  tliere  are  no  im- 
perial medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  and  ; 
tions  are  in  the  Museum  of  Marseille. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history 
of  Massalia,  but  it  is  not  worth  much.  The  follow- 
ing references  will  lead  to  other  authorities:  Raoul- 
Kochctte,  HUtoire  de*  Colonies  Grecqvet,  a  very 
poor  work;  H.  Ternaux,  Historia  JieipubUeae  Mat- 
sUiensium  a  Prisnordiit  ad  Ncronis  Tcmpora, 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for  nothing 
else;  Thierry,  Hutoire  du  Gaulois.        [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  MASSIMA. 


MASSITHOLUS  (Matrtrl$o\ot),  a  river  of  Libya, 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  8),  places  in 


the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  its  "  em- 
bouchure" (§  9)  in  tlie  Hesperian  bay,  between 
Ccras  and  the  Hypoaromus  of  A  ihiopia, 
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in  E.  long.  14°  30',  K.  lat  6°  20'.  It  has  been 
identified  with  tbe  Gambia,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Stacbir  or  Trachir;  one  of  the  riven 
which  Bow  into  the  Atlantic,  between  tbe  Kama- 
ranca  and  tbe  Mesurado,  is  the  probable  repre- 
sentative of  the  Massitholus.  [E.  B.  J.J 
MASSYLI.  [Nuxidia.] 
MASTAURA  (Mctoravpa),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Messogis,  on  the  I 
small  river  Chrysaoras,  between  Tralles  and  Tri- 
poli*. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Plin.  v.  31;  Stepb.  B. 
a  r. ;  HierocL  p.  659.)  Tbe  town  was  not  of  any 
great  repute,  but  is  interesting  from  its  extant 
coins,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  site  is  still 
marked  by  a  Tillage  bearing  the  mum-  MasUmm, 
near  which  a  few  ancient  remains  are  found.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  i.  p.  531.)  [L.  &] 

MASTE  (MoVtw  Spos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  26),  a  moun- 
tain forming  part  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 
a  little  to  tbe  east  of  the  Lunae  Montea,  lat.  10°  59' 
long.  36°  55'  E.  Tbe  sources  of  the  Astapua, 
Bahr-el-Axrek,  Blue  or  Dark  river,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal tributaries  of  the  Nile,  if  not  tbe  Nile  itself,  are 
supposed  to  be  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Maste. 
They,  are  three  springs,  rep  n led  as  holy  by  the 
natives,  and  though  not  bruad  are  deep.  Bruce, 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  308)  visited  Mount  Maste,  and 
was  the  first  European  who  had  ascended  it  for 
leventy  years.  The  tribes  who  dwelt  near  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Bahr-el-Aerek  were  called  Mastitae 
(MooTrroi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  24,  7.  §  31),  snd  there  was 
a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  mountain  (Mdonj 
tSKis,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

MASTIA'NI  (MatrTtwoQ,  a  people  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain,  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  town  of  Mastia  (Ma<rrio)  belonged. 
They  were  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Haematol)  and  Polybius  (iii.  83),  but  do  not  oc- 
cur in  later  writers.  Hannibal  transported  a  part  of 
them  to  Africa.  (Polyb.  I  c.)  Mastia  appears  to 
be  tbe  same  as  Massia  (Mo*<ria),  which  Tbeopom- 
pas  described  as  a  district  bordering  upon  the 
Tartessians.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Maatria.)  Hecataeus 
also  assigned  the  following  towns  to  this  people : 
Makxobooa  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Mcur&wpa),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  later  Maenoba  ;  Sixes  (2i(wf , 
Steph.  B.  *.  V.),  probably  the  same  as  the  biter  Sex, 
or  Hexi  ;  Molybdasa  (Mo\v€bdra,  Steph.  B. 
a  r.)  ;  and  Syaus  (SwiAir,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.),  pro- 
bably the  later  Suel. 

MASTRATHELA  (Ma<rrpoM&*,  Steph.  B.s.  v.), 
u  a  city  and  lake  in  Celtic*,"  on  the  authority  of 
Artemidorus.  This  is  tbe  Astromela  of  the  MSS. 
of  Pliny  [Fcmsa  Mabiana,  p.  9121.  The  name 
Mastramela  also  occurs  in  A  Vienna  (Ora  Maritima, 
v.  692).  It  is  one  of  tbe  lakes  on  tbe  eastern  side 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  but  it  is  uncertain  which 
it  is,  the  E'tang  de  Bern  or  the  E'tang  de  Afar- 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  dry  port  of  some 
>  in  tbe  middle  of  the  E'tang  de  Caronte,  and  that 
this  dry  part  is  still  called  Malestraou.     [G.  L.] 

MASTU'SIA  (M«rTou<ria  tucpa:  Capo  Green), 
the  promontory  at  tho  southern  extremity  of  the 
Thrmcian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Sigeum.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  it  was  the  town  of  Elaens.  (Ptol. 
til  12.  §  1;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Mela,  ii.  21;  Tzetx.  ad 
Lyeoph.  534,  where  it  is  called  Mo^oiktIo.)  The 
mountain  in  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  was 
built,  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Mastusia.  (Plin. 
v.  31.)  [L.S.] 
MASIHA  (MArovpo),  a  place  between  Attalia 
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and  Perge  in  Pamphylia  (Stadiasm.  §§  200.  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Mvgdala,  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Magydus.'  [Maoydus.]     [L.  S.] 

MATALA  PR  [Mataua.] 

MATA'LIA  (McrroAla,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  town 
in  Crete  near  tbe  headland  of  Matala  (MaroAa, 
Stadiasm.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  Metallux  (Mc'roAAor, 
Strab.  x.  p.  479),  as  it  appears  in  our  copies  of 
Strabo,  but  incorrectly.  (Com p.  Groskurd,  ad  foe.) 
Tbe  modern  name  in  Mr.  Parley's  map  is  Matala. 
(Hock,  A'reta,  vol.  i.  pp.  399, 435;  Mus.  Class.  Antiq. 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MATEOLA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  among  the  inland  cities  of  that 
province.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Ma- 
tera  about  12  miles  from  Gmosa  (Genu&inm),  and 
27  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  only  about 
8  miles  from  the  river  Bradanus,  and  mu»t  there- 
fore have  been  closely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.l 

MATAVO,  or  MATAVONIUM,  as  D'Anville 
bas  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Forum  Voconii  [Fo- 
rum VocoJtil]  to  Massilia  (Marseille),  12  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Voconii  and  14  from  Ad  Turres 
(Tourves\  between  which  places  it  lies.  It  is  also 
in  tho  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same. 
MaUvo  is  supposed  to  be  Vine.  [G.  L.j 

MATERENSE  OPP1DUM,  one  of  tlte  thirty  tree 
towns  ("  oppida  libera,"  PUn.  v.  4)  of  Zeugitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modern 
Matter  in  the  government  of  Tunis, —  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fruitful  plain,  with  a  rivulet  a  little  below,  which 
empties  itself  into  tbe  Sisara  Palus.  (Shaw,  7t  av. 
p.  165  ;  Barth,  Wamderunaen,  p.  206.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

MATE'RI  (Mar^poi ;  some  MSS.  read  Monji-oi, 
Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17),  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sannatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATERNUM,  a  town  of  Etruria.  known  only 
from  tbe  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which  places  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuscania  ( Toscanella)  and 
Saturnia,  12  miles  from  the  former,  and  18  fn>m  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  tbe  same  site  as 
tbe  modern  village  of  Fame se,  (Cluver.  Ital.  p  517; 
Dennis,  Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  463.)         [E.  H.  B-] 

MATIA'NA  (Motioj^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  509; 
Steph.  B.;  Motitji^,  Herod,  v.  52:  Eth.  Mar  toy 6s, 
Mariijfor),  a  district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  tbe  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  bound- 
aries are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  far  it  extended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Vlapmairk  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2. 
§  5).  [Martiaxk.]  Strabo  mentions  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  trees  in  this  district,  that  they 
distil  honey  (I  ft).  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herodotus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius 
(iii.  94),  and  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
Paphlagonians  (vii.  72).  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  part  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

MATIE'XI  MONTES  (ra  Morinwk  Spv,  Herod, 
i.  189.  202,  v.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  back-bone  or  centre  of  Matiana,  doubtless 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vdn.  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  tbe  Gyndes  and  the 
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Anuccs,  which  is  giving  thorn  too  extended  a  range 
from  N.  to  S.  (i.  189,  202).  [V.] 

MATILO,  in  GaUU  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  on  a  route  which  ran  from  Lugdunum  (Lcidtn) 
along  the  Rhine.  The  first  place  from  Lugdunum  is 
Praetorinm  Agrippinae  (Roomburg),  and  the  next  is 
Matilo,  supposed  to  be  Jihyntnburg.        [G.  L-3 

MATI'LICA  (Eth.  Matilicas,  -alia :  AtatiUca),  a 
municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  sources  of  the  Aegis,  and  close  to  the 
confines  of  Picenum.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  of  which  the  latter  in- 
cludes it  among  the  "  Civitates  Piceni."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  appears  as  an  epis- 
copal bee,  included  in  the  province  then  termed 
"  Picenum  Suburbicarium."  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  257;  Bingham's  EccL  Antiq.  book  ix. 
ch.  5.  §  4.)  MatUica  is  still  a  oou>iderahle  town,  and 
retains  the  ancieut  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.j 

MATINUS  MONS.  [Gabgakus.] 

MATISCO,  a  place  in  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar's  time,  and  on  the 
SaSne.  {B.  Q.  vii.  90.)  After  the  capture  of 
Al«sia,  ».  c.  52,  Caesar  placed  P.  Sulpicius  at 
Matiaco  with  a  legion  during  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  supply  of  corn  for  the  army.  (£.  0.  viiL  4.) 
The  pobitiou  of  Matisco  is  fixed  by  the  name,  its  site 
on  the  river,  and  the  Itins.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Maslico  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters ; 
and  from  this  form  catne  the  name  Alascon,  and  by 
a  common  change,  Macon.  The  form  MastUco  occurs 
in  the  Table.  (DAnville,  Notice,  fc.)  [G.L.] 

MATITAE.  "Niokib.] 

MA'TiUM,  a  niaritime  city  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  Apollonia  in  Pliny's  list  (iv.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Dia,—"  Contra  Matinm  Dia"  (/.  c). 
The  modem  Mrgdlo-  Kaslron  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  (Pasbley,  Trav.  vol.  L  pp.  172,  261;  Hock, 
Arvta,  vol  L  pp.  12,  403.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRICEM.  AD,  a  considerable  town  in  Ulyri- 
cum,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Bis- 
tue  Vetus  and  Bistue  Nova,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  It  must  be 
identical  with  Afostar,  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina, 
standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Narenta,  connected 
by  the  beautiful  bridge  for  which  it  has  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Roman  substructions,  and 
its  construction  is  attributed  to  Trajan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  tome,  Hadrian.  The  word  u  most"  "  star," 
signifies  "  old  bridge."  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  57-— 63 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slatm,  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRt'NUS  (Mor^or),  a  river  of  Picenum, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Piomba. 
8  Ira  bo  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  city  of  Adria, 
but  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adria 
(A  tri)  and  Angulus  (  Civita  5.  A  ngelo).  According 
to  the  same  writer  it  had  a  town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  r.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Matrinna  next  to  that  of  the 
Aternus,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  6  miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  20),  but  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
asMjjning  it  to  the  Marrucini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATRONA  or  MATRONAE  MONS  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Genivre,  from  Segusio  (Susa)  to  Brigantia  (Bri- 
owfoti),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.  The  pass 
is  described  in  some  detail  by  Ammianua,  from  whom 


it  appears  tliat  the  name  was  applied  only  to  the 
higher  part,  or  actual  pass  of  the  mountain  :  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae  to  the  whole  pass 
from  Ebrodunum  (Embruh)  to  Segusio,  and  coo- 
fines  that  of  Matrona  to  the  actual  mountain  be- 
tween Brigantia  (Ri-ptncon)  and  (icsdao  (C'««fim*). 
(/tin.  Bier.  p.  556 ;  A  mm.  xv.  10.  §  6.)  [E.  II.  B.j 

MATRONA.  [Sequa*a.] 

MATTIACI,  a  German  tribe,  perhaps  a  branch 
of  the  Chatti,  their  eastern  neighbours,  probably 
occupied  the  modem  duchy  of  Nassau,  between  the 
rivers  Lakn,  Main,  and  Rhine.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned in  history  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius; they  then  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Romans 
(Tac  Germ,  29),  who  built  fortresses  and  worked 
the  silver  mines  in  their  country.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  20.)  In  A.  D.  70,  during  the  insurrection  of 
Civilia,  the  Mattiaci,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Moguntiacum  (Afaytnce :  Tac.  Hist  ir.  37) ;  and 
after  this  event  they  disappear  from  history,  their 
country  being  occupied  by  the  Alemanni.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  however,  Mattiaci  are  still  men- 
tioned among  the  Palatine  legions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavi  The  country  of  the 
Mattiaci  was  and  still  is  very  remarkable  for  its 
many  hot- springs,  and  the  u  Aquae  Mattiacae,"  the 
modern  Wiesbaden,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
the  Romans.  (Plin.  xxxi.  17;  Amm.  Marc  xxix. 
4 ;  Aqua*  Mattiacae.)  From  Martial  (xir.  27  : 
Mattiacae  Pilae)  we  learn  that  the  Romans  imported 
i  from  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci  balls  or  cakes  of 
'  soap  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  Mattiaci  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  matte,  a  meadow,  and  oca,  sig- 
nifying water  or  bath.  (Comp.  Orelli,  IntcripU 
Nos.  4977  and  4983 ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutsche,  p. 
98,  foil.)  [L.  S.J 

MATTIACUM  (MoTTiaicdV),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci.  (PtoL  ii.  11.  §  29.) 
Some  writers  believe  this  town  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Mattinm  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  56),  as 
the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  set  ou  fire  in 
a.  d.  1 5,  during  the  war  of  Gcrmanicua.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  shows 
that  this  cannot  be ;  and  that  Matliacum  is  pro- 
bably the  modern  town  of  Marburg  on  the  Lakn 
(Logana),  whereas  Mattium  is  the  modern  Maden, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eder  (Adrana).  (Comp, 
Wilhelm,  Germanien.  p.  188.)  [L.  S] 

MATTIUM.  [Mattiacuk.] 

MATUSARUM    [LrsiTAKiA,  p.  220,  a.l 

MAURALL  [Nioeir.] 

MAURENSU.  [Macretania.] 

MAUKKTA'NIA,  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  now 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  Fez,  aud  part  of 
Algeria,  or  the  MogKrib-alakza  (furthest  west)  of 
the  natives. 

This  district,  which  was  separated  on  the  E,  from 
Numidia,  by  the  river  Ampsaga,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Gaetulia,  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Atlas,  waa 
washed  upon  the  N.  coast  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  From  the  earlies-t  times 
it  was  occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  Maurush  (Mavpofotot, 
Strab.  i.  p.  5,  iii.  pp.  131,  137,  xvii.  pp.  825,  827; 
Liv.  xxiv.  49  ;  Virg.  A  en.  iv.  206;  Maurfvoiot, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  1 1)  or  Mauri  (Mwpot,  "  Blacks,"  in 
the  Alexandrian  dialect,  Paus.  i.  33.  §  5,  viii.  43. 
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§  3;  Sail.  Jug.  19;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  4.  §  3;  Liv.  xxi. 
22,  xxviiL  17;  Horat  Conn.  i.  22.  2,  iL  6.  3,  iii. 
10.  18;  Tac  Ann.  iL  52,  it.  523,  xiv.28,  Hist.  i. 
78,  ii.  58,  ir.  50;  Lucan,  iv.  678;  Juv.  v.  53,  ri. 
337;  Flor.  iiL  1,  it.  2);  hence  the  name  Maubb- 
tasia  (the  proper  form  as  it  appears  in  inscrip- 
tions, Orelli,  Inter.  485,  3570,  3672 ;  and  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  toL  tL  p  48 ;  com  p.  Tzchucke,  ad  Pomp. 
Mtla,  1.  5.  §  1)  or  Mauritania  (Mavptravla,  Ptol. 
ir.  1.  § 2;  Caes.  B.  C.  L  6,  39;  Hirt  B.  Afr.  22; 
Pomp  Mela,  L  5;  Plin.  t.  1 ;  Eutrop  ir.  27,  Tiii.  5; 
Flor.  iv.  (the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  Tary  be- 
tween this  form  and  that  of  Mauritania);  17  Mav- 
povaiu-y  "yij,  Strab.  p  827).  These  Moors,  who 
most  not  be  considered  as  a  different  race  from  the 
Xumidians,  bat  as  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  same 
stock,  were  represented  by  Sallnat  (Jug.  21)  as  a 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Hercules,  and  by  Procopius 
(JJ.  P.  iL  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananacans 
who  fled  from  the  robber  (Aiprrfc)  Josh  am;  he 
quote*  two  columns  with  a  Phoenician  inscription. 
Procopius  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  moat  ancient,  author  who  mentions  this 
inscription,  and  the  invention  of  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  himself;  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  history 
of  Moses  of  Chore  ne  (L  18),  who  wrote  more  than 
a  century  before  Procopius.  The  same  inscription 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (a.  v.  Xnyda*),  who  probably 
quotes  from  Procopius.  According  to  most  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly  similar  tradi- 
tion, the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa  were 
the  people  of  Palestine,  expelled  by  David,  who 
}  i-sed  into  Africa  under  the  guidance  of  Goliah, 
whom  they  call  DjcdouL  (St  Martin,  Le  Bean,  Bom 
Empire,  toL  xi.  p.  328  ;  com  p.  Gibbon,  c  xli.) 
I  iit-se  traditions,  though  so  palpably  fabulous,  open 
a  field  to  conjecture.  Without  entering  into  this,  it 
certain  that  the  Berbers  or  Berebers,  from 
1  it  has  been  conjectured  that  N.  Africa  received 
he  name  of  Barbary  or  liarbaria,  and  whose  lan- 
gin^e  ha*  been  preserved  in  remote  mountainous 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  desert, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Maoretania.  (Com p.  Pri chard,  Physical  Hist.  of 
Mankind,  vol  iL  pp.  1 5—43.)  The  gentile  name 
of  the  Berbers — Amazigk,  "  the  noble  language" — 
is  found,  according  to  an  •bservation  of  Castigbone, 
even  in  Herodotus  (ir.  191,  ed.  Babr),  —  where  the 
correct  form  is  Maztes  (Mo^ij,  Hecatacus,  op. 
SUpk  B.  s.  v.),  which  occurs  in  the  MS&,  while 
the  printed  editions  erroneously  give  Mourns  (Nie- 
bubr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  toL  ii. 
p  334),  —  as  well  as  in  the  later  Mazices  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxix.  5;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Em- 
pire, toL  iiL  p.  471 ;  comp  Gibbon,  c.  xxt.> 

II.  Physical  Geographg. 

From  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  soil  — 
one  vast  corn  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  Atlas 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  —  Mauretania  was 
formerly  the  granary  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xviii.  20.) 
Under  a  bigoted  and  fanatical  government,  the  land 
that  might  give  food  to  millions,  is  now  covered 
with  weeds.  Throughout  the  plains,  which  rise  by 
three  great  steps  to  the  mountains,  there  is  great 
want  of  wood ;  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas,  the 
timber  does  not  reach  any  great  size — nothing  to 
justify  the  expression  of  Pliny  (u  opacum  nemo- 
ratumque  "  v.  1 ;  comp  J  own.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  i.  pp. 
123 — 155;  Berth,  Wanderungen). 
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af  the  productions  of  Maoretania,  marvellous  enough, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  cats,  and  leeches  10  ft.  long ;  and  among 
other  animals  the  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Morocco  capable  of  nourishing,  even 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Aegypt,  where 
the  average  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  Senegambia,  the 
crocodile  is  seldom  seen  so  low  as  SiouL)  Pliny 
(viiL  1)  agrees  with  Strabo  (p  827)  in  asserting 
that  Mauretania  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbary  is  more  European  than  African,  it  may 
U  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
found  there,  was  ever  indigenous,  though  it  may 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  as  part  of  their 
military  establishment  Appian  (B.  P.  9)  says 
that  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Hnsdrubal,  son  of  Gisco,  to  hunt 
elephants;  he  could  have  hardly  gone  into  Aethiopia 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  (Trav.  p258  ;  Jackson, 
Morocco,  p  55)  confirms,  in  great  measure,  the 
statements  of  Strabo  (p  830)  and  of  Aelian  (H.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  "  pha- 
lungium,n  a  species  of  the  "  arachnidae."  The  44  bo- 
litanus,"  of  which  Varro  (de  Re  Rustica,  iv.  14.  §  4; 
Plin.  ix.  82)  gives  so  wonderful  an  account,  has 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p  830),  and  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  grain,  legumes,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  their  husbandry  in  "  niaUnuurea,"  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  ground,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
(xviii.  73;  Shaw,  p  221). 

Maoretania,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  highlands  of  N.Africa,elevates  itself  like  an  island 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
great  ocean  of  sand  which  cuts  it  off  towards  the  S.and 
E.  This 44  plateau  "  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  structure, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  elevated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
of  which,  if  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up  it  would  form  a  part  A  description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atlas. 

Many  rivers  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic,  Of 
these,  the  most  important  on  the  N.  coast  were, 
in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  the  Ami*saoa,  Usar, 
Cuinalaph,  and  Mulucha  ;  on  the  W.  coast,  in  a 
direction  from  NE.  to  SW.,  the  Sobcb.Saia.Phctk, 
and  Lixua. 

The  coast-line,  after  passing  the  Ampsaoa  (  Wad- 
eUKibir)  and  Sinus  Numidicus,  has  the  bar  boors 
Ioiloius  (Jijtli\  Saldab  Pa.  (Bvjeiyah),  and 
Ki  slcurbium  (Tedlez).  Weighing  from  Algiers, 
and  passing  I  omnium  (Ras-al-Kanatir'),  to  stand 
towards  the  W.,  there  is  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  succession  were  the 

Krts  and  creeks  Iol  (ZersheU),  Cabtxnna  (7Vn< ;), 
I'RL'STAOA  (Mottanhanom),  Absbnabia  (Ar- 
edn),  QniZA  (IKoAnm  or  Oran);  Portus  Mag- 
nus (Marsa  Kibir),  within  Metaoonium  Prom. 
(Ras-al-HartbaK)  ;  and  Acra  (Ishg&n).  The 
MuLucitA  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  MelUah  of  the 
cliarta.  About  10  miles  to  the  NW.  of  this  river 
Lay  the  Tbes  Inbuuib  (Zaphran  or  Ja'/erH 
group)  ;  about  30  miles  distant  from  these 
rocks,  on  a  NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Rusadir 
Prom.  (Cap  Tres  Forcas  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  Ras-ud-Dehar  of  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
it  and  the  Muiucha  stood  Rcsadib 
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(Meltlah.)  W.  of  Cap  Tret  Forcat,  which  is  a 
termination  of  an  offshoot  of  the  secondary  chain  of 
the  Atlas,  was  the  district  of  the  Mktaookitab, 
extending  to  Abyla  (Jebel-el-Mina).  From  hero 
to  TtNOis  (Tangier)  the  coast  is  broken  by  alternate 
cliffs  and  coves ;  and,  still  standing  to  the  W.,  a  bold 
shore  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  fine  headland  of 
Ampelusia  (Cape  SparUl;  Ras-elSkuiJkur  of  the 
natives).  From  Cape  Spartel  to  the  SSW.  as  far 
as  Z I i.ra  (Arzila),  the  coast-line  is  a  flat,  saiitly, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  becomes  more  bold 
as  it  reaches  Lixus  (AUHardtch  or  Lardichc). 
(Smyth,  The  Mediterranean,  pp.  94 — 99.)  A 
description  of  the  SW.  coast  is  given  in  the  article 
Libya.  (Comp.  C.  Mfiller,  Tab.  ad  Geog.  Grace. 
Minaret,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1S55;  Wett  Coast  of 
Africa  surveyed,  by  Arlett,  Vldal,  and  Boteler,  1832; 
Cote  occidentals  de  lAfrique  ass  Depot  de  la  Ma- 
rine, Paris,  1852  ;  Carte  de  r Empire  de  Maroc, 
a,  1844;  Barth,  Karte  vom  Nord 
lettadeland,  Berlin,  1849.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa ;  Mauretania  was  the  unknown  land  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mnlucha,  In  the  Jugurthine  War,  Boc- 
chus, who  is  called  king  of  Mauretania,  played  the 
traitor's  part  so  skilfully  that  he  was  enabled  to  hand 
over  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Bogudes  and  Boc- 
choris,  who  were  associated  upon  the  throne.  These 
princes,  from  their  hostility  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
were  confirmed  as  joint  kings  of  Mauretania  by 
J.  Caesar  in  b.  c.  49.  During  the  civil  war  between 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavius,  Bocchus  sided  with  the 
latter,  while  Bogudes  was  allied  with  Antonius. 
When  Bogudes  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocchus  seized 
upon  his  brother's  dominions;  a  usurpation  which 
was  ratified  by  Octavius.  In  B.  c  25,  Octarius  gave 
to  J  aba  II.,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antonius,  the  two  provinces  of  Mau- 
retania (afterwards  called  Tingitana  and  Csesarien- 
sis)  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bogudes  and 
Bocchns,  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  now  made  a 
Roman  province.  Juba  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy,  whom  Selene,  Cleopatra's  daughter,  bore 
to  him.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  840.)  Ti- 
berius loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  account  of 
the  assistance  be  gave  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  23 — 26);  but  in  a.  d. 
41  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  25;  Suet  Col.  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  11.) 
For  coins  of  these  native  princes,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  a.d.  42,  Claudius  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
provinces,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Mu- 
lucba,  the  ancient  frontier  between  the  territories  of 
Bocchus  and  Jugurtha;  that  to  the  W.  was  called 
Mauretania  TiNOtTAJtA,  and  that  to  the  E.  Mau- 
retania Caesariensis.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  9;  Plin. 
v.  1.)  Both  were  imperial  provinces  (Tac.  Ilist.  i.  1 1 , 
iL  58;  Spart.  Uadr.  6,  "  Manrotaniae  praefectura"), 
and  were  strengthened  by  numerous  Roman  "  co- 
loniae."  M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  five,  three  of  which,  Zilis,  Babba, 
and  Baxasa,  as  they  were  founded  by  Augustus 
when  Mauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Baetica.  (Plin.  I.  <?.;  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  Tutor  and  Lixus  were  colo- 
nies of  Claudius  (Plin.  /.  c):  to  which  were  added 
in  later  times  Rusadir  and  Vowjni us  (I tin.  Ant.). 


MAURETANIA. 

M.  Caesariensis  con  tit  i  nod  eight  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus,  Cartexna,  Gunuqi,  Igilgiu,  Rus- 

OOSIAE,  RlBAZUS,  SaLDB,  St'CCABAR,  TuBCSUT- 

Tus;  two  by  Claudius,  Cabsabbia.  formerly  Iol, 
the  capital  of  Juba,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour 
of  his  patron  Augustus,  and  Oppidum  Novum; 
one  by  Nerva,  Smns ;  and  in  later  times,  AliSE- 

NARIA,    BlDA,  SlOA,  AQCAB  CaUDAB,  Q.U1ZA, 

Rusucurriitm,  Auzia,  Gilva,  Icosium,  and  Ti- 
pa&a,  in  all  21  well-known  colonies,  besides  several 
"municipia"  and  "oppida  Latina."  The  Notitia 
enumerates  no  less  than  1 70  episcopal  towns  in  the 
two  provinces.  (Comp.  Morcelli,  Africa  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 43.)  About  A.  d.  400,  Mauretania 
Tingitana  was  under  a  "  Praesea,"  in  the  diocese  of 
Spain;  while  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  diocese  of  Africa,  was 
divided  into  Mauretania  I.  or  SmFESsis,  and 
Mairktaxia  II.  or  Cab&aeikxsis.  The  emperor 
Otho  had  assigned  the  cities  of  Mauretania  to  Baetica 
(Tac  Hist  L  78);  but  this  probably  applied  only  to 
single  places,  since  we  find  the  two  Mauretania e  re- 
mained unchanged  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Handbook  der  Rom.  Alt. 
pp.  230 — 232;  Manxlti,  Africana  Ckristianay  vol.  i. 
p.  25.) 

In  a.  d.  429,  the  Vandal  king  Genseric,  at  the 
invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  crossed  the  straits  of 
Gades,  and  Mauretania,  with  the  other  African  pro- 
vinces, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors. Belisarius,  "  the  Africanus  of  New  Rome," 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maure- 
tania again  became  a  Roman  province  under  an 
Eastern  exarch.  One  of  his  ablest  generals,  John 
the  Patrician,  for  a  time  repressed  the  inroads  of 
the  Moors  upon  Roman  civilisation ;  and  under  his 
successor,  the  eunuch  Solomon,  the  long-lost  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania  Sitifensis  was  restored  to  the 
empire;  while  the  Second  Mauretania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Caesareia  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mas- 
tigasand  the  Moors.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  cc  xli.  xliiL; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  viii.)  At  length,  in 
A.  d.  698 — 709,  when  the  Arabs  made  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa, —  desolated  for  300  years  since 
the  first  fury  of  the  Vandals, — the  Moors  or  Berbers 
adopted  the  religion,  the  name,  and  the  origin  of 
their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back  into  their  more 
congenial  state  of  Mahometan  savages. 

Pliny  (/.  c)  makes  oot  the  breadth  of  the  two 
Mauretaniae  as  467  M.  P. ;  but  this  will  be  too  much 
even  for  Tingitania,  where  Mount  Atlas  lies  more  to 
the  S.,  and  more  than  300  M.  P.  beyond  the  utmost 
extent  of  any  part  of  Caesariensis.  The  same  author 
gives  170  M.  P.,  which  are  too  few  for  Tingitania, 
and  879  M.  P.,  which  are  too  many  for  Caesariensis. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  9.) 

The  following  tribes  are  enumerated  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §§  17—22)  in  I.  Maurktaxia 
Caesariensis  : — Todccab  (ToSourai),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ampsaga;  to  the  N.  of  these, 
CoBDAjiusn  (KoiBapavctoi),  and  still  more  to 
the  N.f  towards  the  coast,  and  to  the  E.  on  the 
Ampsaga,  Mucuri  (MowtoSm)  and  Ciutuab 
(XweCeu);  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  Tuuknsii  (Too- 
Aifwioi)  and  Banicbi  (Baylovpoi);  S.  of  these, 
Machcres  (MaxoSpfj),  Salassii  (IoAoWioi), 
and  MALcnuBit  (MoAxovIum);  NW.  of  the  Tu- 
rjcxsit,  and  to  the  E.  of  Zalaccs  M.,  and  on  the 
coast,  Macciiukkri  (Ma*xoufni6ot);  W.  of  these, 
and  N.  of  Zalacus,  on  tlie  mouth  of  the  Chinalaph, 
Macule i  (Maxownoi);  below  them  on  the  other 
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tide  of  Zalacus,  Mazices  (Md£ur«t } ,  and  S.,  op  to 
the  Garaphi  M.,  Barturarii  (Bayrovpdptoi) ; 
still  further  to  the  S.,  between  Garaphi  M.  and 
Clxnaba  51.,  Aqcsxaii  ('Axoviftvim),  Myceki 
(Mwrijeoi),  and  Maccurae  (MaxKoG>ai) ;  and 
below  them,  in  the  S.,  on  the  N.  spun  of  Cinnaba, 
Ex  a bam  (JErditurtH) ;  W.  of  these,  between  Ga- 
raphi M.  and  Duedus  M.,  Nacmusii  (Ncurpouo-iot), 
Eli  lii  CH\o6\ioi),  and  Tolotak  (Toawtiw);  N. 
of  these  and  Dun! us  M.,  Drtitae  (Apuhau);  then 
feoEAE  (1u>pat);  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Machusii, 
Talaocsii  (TaAa5owrio«).  The  Hbrpedita.ni 
CZpvt&irayoi)  extended  into  II.  Macretaxia 
Timjitaka  (PtoL  iv.  1.  §§  10—12);  to  the  S.  of 
them,  the  Maurbx&II  (Mavpyvaioi);  toward  the 
SW.,  Vacuatae  (OuoitoiiaTcu),  Baxiubae  (Ba- 
ri9v€cu);  then,  advancing  to  the  N.,  Zkgreksii 
(Z*7pqr<rioi),  Nkctibekes  (tinrrtSnpft),  Jan- 
gaicaXI  ('lavyauKayoi),  Volubuxari  (Ooa$«Ai- 
ami),  Verves  0  ....,),  and  Socossn  (XwKtxr- 
cIm),  upon  the  cx*st ;  to  the  W.,  the  Metaoo- 
xitae  (McTerywriToi)  ;  and  to  the  S.  of  them, 
Masices  (MdaiKts),  and  Verbicae  or  Vbrbices 
(Oi*f*ucai  at.  Oty*<K«0;  to  the  &  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  Volubiuaxi,  Sauxsae  (SoaiWoj) 
and  C'auxi  (Kovm);  still  further  to  the  S.,  to  the 
little  Atlas,  Bacuatae  (Baxovarat)  and  Maca- 
XITAE  (Mok(u>7tcu\  [E.  B.  J.) 

MAURI,  MAURUSII.  [Mauretaria.J 

MAURIA'NA.  [Mariniaxa.] 

MAURITANIA.  [Mauretaria.] 

MAXE'RA  (Ma^pa,  PtoL  vL  9.  §  2;  Aram. 
Marc,  zxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Hy  rcania,  which  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Pliny  calls  it  the  Maxeras  (vi. 
16.  a  18).  It  is  not  certain  with  which  modern 
river  it  is  to  be  identified,  and  geographers  have 
varioQ&ly  given  it  to  the  Ttdjin,  the  Babul,  or  the 
Gurgan.  If  Amtnianus,  who  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxus,  could  be  depended  on,  it 
mold  appear  most  probable  that  it  was  either  the 
Atrdt  or  the  Guryatu  The  people  dwelling  along 
this  river  were  called  Maxerae.  (PtoL  vi.  9.  § 
5.)  [V.] 

MAXILU'A  (MaJiAooa,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  IS),  a  town 
in  HUpania  Baetica,  which,  like  Calentum,  was 
celebrated  tor  its  manufacture  ot  a  sort  oi  oncas  ngnt 
enough  to  swim  on  water.  (Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49  ; 
cornp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  615;  Vitrnv.  ii.  3;  Schneider, 


MAZARA. 


2'JO 


It  was  probably  situated  in 
(Flora,  E$p.  Sagr.  xii.  p. 


ad  Ed  I'hy*.  p.  88.) 
the  Sierra  Mi 
259.) 

MAXIMIANCPOLIS  (Mo^iovoviroAu),  a  town 
of  Thrace,  formerly  called  Imp  a  i  \  or  Pyrsoaus 
(IL  Ant.  p.  331),  not  far  from  Rhodope  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4),  and  the  lake  Histoids  (Melet.  p.  439, 
2;  IL  Bur  p.  603;  Hierocl.  p.  634;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Them,  il  1  ;  Procop.  de  Aea\  iv.  11  ; 
Cone  Chal.  p.  96.)  [A.  L.] 

MAXIM  LANO'POLIS.  [Coxotaxtia.] 
MAXIMIANO'POLIS  (Malifu«v6wo\ts),  the 
classical  appellation  of  the  Scriptural  Hadadrimmon 
(Ztchariah,  xii.  11)  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  17 
M.  P.  from  Cae&areia  (of  Palestine),  and  10  M.  P. 
from  Jezreel,  according  o  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary ; 
consistently  with  which  notice  St.  Jerome  writes  :  — 
"  A 'lad  rem  mom,  pro  quo  LXX.  transtulerunt  Poi- 
w,  urbs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo 
nancupata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur  Maximianopolis  in 
Campo  Mageddon"  (Comm.  in  Zachar.  L  c.)  ;  and 
diximus  Jesraelem,  quae  nunc  juxta  Maxi- 
»t "  («  Hot.  I).   It  is  placed  in  the  civil 


and  ecclesiastical  division  of  Palacstina  Secunda,  and 
its  bishop  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  (Reland, 
Palaeetina,  pp.  89 1 ,  892.)  [G.  W.] 

MAXU'LA  (Mo^ovAo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  7),  a  Roman 
"colonia"  (Maxulla,  Plin.  v.  3),  about  the  exact 
distance  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a  consi- 
derable discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  {A  nton.  I  tin. ; 
Pent  Tab.).  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitensis 
(de  Perteeut.  Vandal  i.  5.  §  6),  who  calls  it  44  Li- 
gula,"  "a  tongue  of  land,"  its  position  was  probably  on 
the  coast,  between  R'adet  and  // ammam-tl-Evf 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road. 

The  Coast-describer  (SUuKatm.)  speaks  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Max  via  as  20  stadia  from 
Crap  is,  or  the  modem  Garbat:  this  was  probably 
different  from  the  former,  and  is  the  modern  Mrlsa, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  town  and  harbour 
(Shaw,  Trap.  p.  157;  Barth,  Wawkrtmaen,  p.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epithet  Maxyes  or 
Mazyes,  it  b  likely  that  there  were  several  places  of 
this  name.  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  34)  has  Maxula 
Vetcs  (Md^ouAa  ndAam),  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  a  station  which  it  describes  as  Maxula 
Prates,  20  M.  P.  from  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  Mar- 
tyrology  (Augustin,  Serm.  c  Ixxxiii ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  voL  i.  p.  220.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MAXYES  (Md>*s,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  the 
name  should  be  Mdfvu  ;  see  Macretam  a  .  p.  297, 
a.),  a  Libyan  tribe,  and  a  branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
8ENSE8.  Herodotus  (L  c.)  places  them  on  the  "  other 
side,"  i.  e.  the  W.  bank,  of  the  river  Triton :  reclaimed 
from  nomad  life,  they  were  44  tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  houses."  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  their  former  customs,  as 
44  they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left ;  they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red-lead  :  "  remains  of  this  custom  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Tuaryts,  their  modern  descendants.  (Horncmann, 
Trav.  p.  109.)  They  were  probably  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviii.  7),  and 
called  Maxytami,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Hiarbas  (Virg.  Am.  iv.  36, 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Dido  for  his  wife.  (Heeren,  A frican  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans.;  RenneU,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

MAZACA.  [Carsareia,  Vol.  I.  p.  469,  b.j 
MAZAEI  (Ma£<uoi),  a  Pannonian  tribe,  occu- 
pying the  southernmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (Iv. 
32)  calls  them  a  Dalmatian  people.  They  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  Germanicus. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  314;  Plin.  iii.  26;  PtoL  ii.  16. 
§  8.)  [L.  S.] 

MAZARA  (MdCopo,  Diod.;  Mafdpw,  Steph.  B.i 
Mazzara),  a  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Lilybaeum.    It  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  is  first  noticed  by 
Diodoros  in  B.C.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazarus.    (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Selinus, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Han- 
nibal, during  his  advance  upon  that  city.  (Diod. 
L  c)    StephamiH  of  Byzantium  calls  it 44  a  fort  oi 
the  Selinuntines"  (fpovpior  2*\tyowriwv,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a  fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.    (Diod.  xxiii.  9. 
p.  503.) 
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It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  in  ancient 
times  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Pliny  mentions  the 
river  Mazara,  as  does  Ptolemy  also,  but  neither  of 
them  notice  the  town.  (Pun.  iii.  8.  c  14;  Ptol. 
iiL  4.  §  5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  from  Lilybaenm  (/tin.  AnL  p.  89) ;  but  it 
was  first  raised  to  an  important  position  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district,  as  it 
continued  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  >tiJl  bears  the  name  of  Val  di 
Mazzara,  but  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
though  it  still  retains  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Rtb.  Sic  vi. 
5.  p.  284 ;  Smyths  Sicily,  p.  224.)  A  few  sarco- 
phagi and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

The  river  Hazara,  or  Mazarcs,  as  it  is  called 
by  Diodorus  (Mdfopoi,  Died.  xiii.  54),  is  still 
called  the  Fiusne  di  Matzara.  [£.  H.  B.] 

MAZICES  (M<£C«*«,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  19;  Mazax, 
Lucan,  iv.  681 ;  Claudian,  StiL  i.  356),  a  people  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firm  us,  but  submitted  to  Theodosius,  A.  d.  373. 
(Amtn.  Marc,  xxix.  5.  §  17;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  comp  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
^  ME'ABUS  (Mhpo*,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4 ;  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§  9),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  II  is  pan  ia  Tar- 
raconensia,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  Arlabri,  still 
called  the  Mero. 

MKCIRIS,  a  town  of  Marmarica,  which  the  Pcu- 
tinger  Table  places  at  33  M.  P.  to  the  £.  of  Pa- 
liurus  ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  town  Michera 
(one  MS.  reads  Mecira),  20  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
same  place  ;  its  position  must  be  sought  in  the 
Wady-er-Rbna  (Barth,  Wandermgen,  pp.  509, 
549.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MECYBERNA  (Mijattepva:  Etk.  MnxvStp. 
vatos,  Steph.  B. ;  Scyl.  p  26 ;  Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
which  was  also  called  Sinus  Mkcybkrxakcs. 
(Plin.  iv.  10 ;  Pomp  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  Mecybema 
was  the  port  of  Olynthus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermy  le.  (Herod,  vii.  1 22.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidic 
Thracians  (Thuc.  v.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  (Diod.  xvi.  54.) 
The  site  must  be  sought  at  Moliv6pyrgo,  where 
some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii  p  155.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDAVA  (Mtfava),  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat  30°  45', 
doubtless  identical  with  Medeba  or  Madeba  [Ma- 
dbba],  the  letters  ov  and  off  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  consequently,  used  interchangeably,  especially  in 
proper  names.    (PtoL  v.  1 7.  §  6.)       '  [0.  W.J 

MEDAURA  (Ad  Medera,  I  tin.  Anton.  ;  Pent. 
Tab.  ;  Hygin.  de  Lint.  p.  163;  'AnfuUbapa  al. 
'Afm&tpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30  :  Etk.  Medaurensis),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sypbax,  bnt  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Massinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Roman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derable splendour.  Appuleius  was  born  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  had  been  "  duumvir,"  and  calls  him- 
self" Scminumida"  and  "  Semigaetulos."  (Apolog. 
pp  443,  444.)  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Lares  to 
Theveste,  48  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  25  M.  P. 
from  the  latter.  At  a  river  Ardatio,  which  flowed 
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between  this  place  and  Theveste,  Mazcecel  defeated 
t  he  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Ores.  vii.  36 ;  St.  Martin, 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  v.  p.  161 ;  comp.  Gibbon, 
c  xxix.)  Justinian  fortified  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  this  town,  which  Procopius  (de  Aed.  vi.  6)  calls 
Abfitrtpa.  It  is  perhaps  a  different  place  from 
Madaara,  to  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated (Confett.  ii.  3).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDEBA.  [Madeba.] 

MEDEN  (MijoeV,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4),  a  town  on 
the  Bpure  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals  retired  to 
this  fastness  in  a.  d.  534,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Pbaras,  chief  of  the  HerulL  (Le  Beau, 
Bat  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  248;  comp  Gibbon,  c. 
xli.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'DEON  (Mefafo:  Etk.  M<8«^tos).  1.  Or 
Mediux  (MtSttw:  Katuna),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Acarnania,  on  the  road  from  Stratus  and 
Phytia  (or  Pbooteiae)  to  Limnaea  on  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Aetolians  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  At  length,  in  B.C.  231,  the 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Med  eon  with  a  large  force, 
and  had  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  body  of  1 11  man  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  place.  The  Aetolians  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their 
camp  arms,  and  baggage.  Med  eon  is  again  men- 
tioned in  b.  c  191,  as  one  of  the  Acarnanian  towns, 
of  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  posses- 
sion in  that  year.  (Thuc  iii.  106  ;  Polyb.  ii.  2,3; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  U,  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p  575.) 

2.  A  town  of  Phocis,  destroyed  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  never  again  restored.  (Pa us.  x.  3.  §  2.) 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  160  stadia  from  Boeotia  (ix.  pp  410, 
423) ;  and  Pausacias  says  that  it  was  near  Anti- 
cyra  (x.  36.  §  6 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.).  Leake 
places  it  at  Dhesfma,  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL 
p.  548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (//.  ii.  501),  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Haliartus,  and  situated  near  Onchestus, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Phoenicium,  from  which  position 
it  was  afterwards  called  Phoenicia  (ix.  pp  410, 423; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  ir.  7.  a  12).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  near  the  lake,  in  the  bay  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Fagd,  between  the  site 
of  Haliartus  and  Kardhitza.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates,  in  Dalmatia  in  lllvri- 
cum.    (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Colonia  Trsjana 
(Kelln)  through  Juhacum  (Juliert)  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Col<»jnc).  It  lies  between  Sablones  and 
Teudurum  (Tudder),  and  is  supposed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  Merum-Buremonde.        [G.  L.J 

ME'DIA  (v  M*Ka:  Etk.  Mifioti  Adj.  Mn£<- 
k6s),  a  country  of  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance, in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers  of  Me- 
sopotamia on  the  W.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  what  were  its  precise  boundaries,  or  how 
much  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Media. 
Thus  Herodotus,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  Medes, 
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gives  little  or  no  description  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited, and  perhaps  all  that  couid  be  inferred  from 
his  language  is,  that  it  must  hare  been  a  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  fit  for  raising  a  warlike  and  indepen- 
dent race  of  men  (L  72).  Again,  daring  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  Media  had  to  a  considerable  extent  taken 
the  place  of  Persia,  and  was  the  great  country  E.  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  extending  indefinitely  along  the 
Caspian  sea  eastwards  to  Ariana  and  Bactriana. 
Still  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors,  Media  was  restricted  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Parthian  empire  to  its 
most  mountainous  parts,  and  to  the  Caspian  coast 
westwards, — the  province  of  Atropatene  forming,  in 
fact,  all  that  could  be  strictly  called  Media.  Indeed, 
its  limits  were  constant  ly  changing  at  different  periods. 
General  consent,  however,  allows  that  Media  was  di- 
visible into  three  leading  divisions,  each  of  which 
from  time  to  time  was  apparently  held  to  be  Media 
Proper.  These  were : — 1.  A  northern  territory  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extending  more  or  less 
from  Armenia  on  the  W.  to  Uyrcania  on  the  EL, 
comprehending  much  of  the  country  now  known  by 
the  names  of  H ' azandcr&n  and  Gilan;  2.  Media 
Atropatene,  a  very  mountainous  district,  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  preceding  [Atropatene]  :  and  3. 
Media  Magna,  the  most  southern,  extensive,  and,  his- 
torically, the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions, 
with  its  capital  Ecbatana  (the  present  Ilamaddn). 

Of  the  ancient  geographers,  Ptolemy  gives  this 
country  the  widest  boundaries.  Media,  says  he,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyrcanian  (i.  e.  the  Cas- 
pian) sea,  on  the  W.  by  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  S.  by  Persia  and  a  line  drawn  from  Assyria  to 
Susiana,  and  on  the  E.  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
(vi.  2.  §§  1,  3).  It  is  clear  from  this,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  tribes  and  towns 
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in  it,  that  be  is  speaking  of  Media  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense:  while,  at  the  same  time,  bo  does  not 
recopnise  the  triple  division  noticed  above,  and  speaks 
of  Atropatene  (or,  as  be  calls  it,  Tropatcne,  vi.  2, 5) 
as  one  only  of  many  tribes. 

Strabo,  in  the  tolerably  full  account  which  he 
gives  of  ancient  Media,  is  content  with  a  twofold 
division,  into  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna  ; 
to  these  be  gives  nearly  the  same  limits  as  Ptolemy, 
comprehending,  however,  under  the  former,  the 
mountain  tract  near  the  Caspian  (xi.  pp.  522— 
526).  Pliny,  in  stating  that  what  was  formerly 
the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  is  now  (in  his  time) 
under  the  Parthians,  appears  only  to  recognise  Me- 
dia Magna  as  Media  Proper  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  Atro- 
patene, though  subject  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  Magna,  be  does  not  seem  to  consider  has 
any  tiling  to  do  with  it  (vi.  13.  s.  16). 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  Media  Magna,  the 
first  or  most  northern  part  of  what  was  popularly 
railed  Media  having  been  fully  noticed  under  Atbo- 
patexe  and  Ecbatana.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  classical  accounts  of  the  different  divi- 
sions to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  Media 
being  used  very  indefinitely.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  Media  Magna  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain -country  which 
ms  shot  in  between  the  great  chain  of  the  Cardu- 
cbian  mountains  and  of  Mt,  Zagros  in  the  W.  and  by 
Mt.  Coronas  on  the  N.  It  appears  to  hare  extended 
as  far  south  as  Elymais  and  Susiana,  and  to  have 
bordered  on  the  eastern  aide  on  Caramania  and 
Ariana,  or  on  what,  in  later  times,  was  better  known 


by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenius,  The*,  ii.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Polyb.  v.  44,  who  states,  'H  M^Sm 
Kurtu  vtpl  h*ct)v  tV  Afffor).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt.  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Muda  (Raw  lin^on,  Bekis- 
tun  Ituc.  As.  Jounu  vol.  x.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a  high  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it 
abounded  in  fertile  valleys,  famous  far  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  land  in  which  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Nisaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herod.  viL  40,  iiL  106;  Diod.  xvii. 
100  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  iii.  2  ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ;  cf.  also  the  modern  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Irak  Ajem. 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana (doubtless  the  present  Hatnaddn),  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbataha.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  were 
other  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Rhaoae  and  HE- 
RA CLEIA. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probahle,  however,  that  the  following  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  division :  —The  Sagartii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ;  Choro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ;  Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Cboromi- 
thrc-ne — if  indeed  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  here  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Elymais J  ;  the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  Mt 
Coronus  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Rhagiana,  with  its  capital  Rhagae ;  Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Parachoatras, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  places 
under  their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  first  repcopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood ;  and  the  same  name  occurs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  or  in 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persian*, 
as  in  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  15;  Esth.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  Arm,  but  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Medi  on  the  coming  ofMedeia  from  Athens (vii.  62). 
They  were  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Basse  (Steph. 
Byz.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ;  Arriati,  iii.  19).  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  under  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah- nam  eh  (  Wiener.  Jahrb.  ix.  pp.  1 1, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Ariana;  Arizanti];  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Magi,  ought  to  be 
I  considered  as  separate  tribes.   The  general  evidence 
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is,  that  tl.c  Ma^i  were  a  priest -class  among  the 
Median  people;  not,  like  the  Achaemenidae  in  Persia, 
a  distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  rvi.  p.  962  ; 
Cic.  Diem,  i.  41  ;  Porphyr.  Abttmmt.  4.  16,  tec) 
In  other  aothors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  tbem  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
•nations :  the  Sagartii,  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  Matiani 
Caapii,  Cadusii,  Gelae,  and  Uie  Mardi  or  Amardi. 
(See  these  under  their  res  pec  tire  names.)  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  state  that  originally  the  Medes  were  a 
free  people,  who  lived  in  separate  Tillages,  but  that 
at  length  they  chose  for  themselves  a  king  in  the 
person  of  Deioces,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Ecbatana  [Ecbatawa],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes  and  Cyazares  (i.  95 — 103).  The  reign 
of  the  fotmer  was,  he  adds,  terminated  by  a  defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Rhages,  Judith,  i.  15) ;  while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  103).  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  formed  a  satrapy  of,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (ii.  2);  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  106),  and  were  ruled  over  by  a  series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a  long  period.  (Cf.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  524.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated ;  and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  at  length  one  of  the  moat  dif- 
ficult and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Cf.,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  32  ;  Herod,  i.  95;  and 
Kuseb.  Chron.  Armen.  L  101 ;  Clinton,  Fa»t  Jlclkn. 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  a  pp.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medes, 
exhibits  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Jewish  king  Hoahea;  while  in  the 
later  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(Iiaiah,  xiii.  17 ;  Jerem,  xxv.  25,  li.  1 1,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  united  to  the 
Persians  by  Cyrus,  and  farmed  ono  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129 ;  Diod.  ii.  34 ;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible  as  a  people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  {Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20;  E$tk.  i.  3,  kc) 
From  this  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  they  became  in 
succession  subject  to  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  Syro- Macedonian  rulers  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  t  the  Parthian  kings.  (Cf. 
1  J/dcc  vi.  56,  xiv.  2 ;  StrV-  xvi.  p.  745 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  3.  §  3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Medes  were  held  to  be  a  very  warlike  race, 
who  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(/«HaA,xiii.  18;  Herod,  vii.62;  Xen.Anab.  ii.  l.§  7; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525,)  They  •had  also  great  knowledge 
and  practice  in  horsemanship,  and  were  considered 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xv. 
pp.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  tho  Medes  are  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (/.  c).  In  later  ages  they  ap- 
pear to  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  to  have 
adopted  a  luxurious  fashion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  2  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Ammian.  xxiii.  6), 
which  passed  from  them  to  their  Persian  conqueror*;. 


The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a  system  of  Star- 
worship  ;  their  priests  bearing,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, the  name  of  Magi,  which  was  common  to 
them  with  the  Persians,  indeed  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5  ; 
Strab.  xv.  pp.  727,  735,;  Cic  Div.  L  33.)  The 
principal  object  of  their  adoration  was  the  Sun,  and 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Satnrn,  Mercury,  and  Mare.  [V.] 

MEDIAE  MURUS,  mentioned  only  by  name  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  rb  MnSlas  KaXo&fttvo* 
Tf?xo*.  (A  nab.  ii.  4.  §  12.)  He  states  that  it 
was  20  parasangs  in  length,  100  feet  high,  and  20 
broad ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  narrative 
that  it  was  from  30  to  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Baghdad.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Strubo  in  two 
places  rb  ^t/upifuSoi  hartlxtfffia  (iL  p.  80,  xi. 
p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  built  across  the  strip 
of  land  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
most  nearly,  as  a  defence  to  the  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  lay  to  the  S.  of  it  There  has  been 
much  question,  whether  this  great  work  can  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  mounds  still 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  bat  the 
question  has,  we  think,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
careful  survey  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  1837.  (/?«y. 
Gtogr.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  472,  473.)  Mr.  Lynch 
places  the  end  adjoining  the  Tigris  in  N.  lat.*34° 
3'  30",  and  long.  21'  50"  W.  of  Baghdad.  He 
describes  the  existing  ruins  as  an  embankment  or 
wall  of  lime  and  pebbles,  having  towers  or  buttresses 
on  the  northern  or  NW.  fare,  and  a  wide  and  deep 
fosse ;  and  states,  that,  putting  bis  horse  at  its  full 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  more  than  an  hoar 
without  finding  any  appearance  of  termination. 
The  natives,  too,  assured  him  that  it  extended  to 
the  Euphrates.  [V.] 

M  EDI  AM,  AD.    [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

MEDLVNA,  an  imperial  villa,  3  miles  from 
Naissus,  in  Upper  Moesia.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  5.) 
A  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  on  the  road  leading  through  Rhaetia  along 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Donauwerth,  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  modern  Mtx&ngrn.      [L.  S. ] 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  a  Gallic  name  of  towns  which 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  Britain. 

1.  Mediolanum  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Forum  Segustavarum  (/euro)  and  Rodumna  (Ii'ov- 
atme).  As  to  1^  An  vi  lie's  remarks  on  the  position 
of  Mediolanum,  see  Fobcx  Seocsiaxorum.  This 
Mediolanum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  town  of  the 
Transalpine  Inscbrbs,  and  so  it  is  generally  marked 
in  our  maps;  but  the  existence  of  these  Transalpine 
Insubres  is  hardly  established.  [Gauja  Cisal- 
pncA,  Vol.  I.  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolanum  between  Ar- 
gentomagus  (Arijrnton)  and  Aquae  Ncrae  (AVru). 
The  figures  which  have  been  generally  considered  to 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  another,  and  so  we 
have  no  distances  in  the  Tabic  for  this  place  Me- 
diolanum seems  to  be  Chdteau  Meillan,  south  of 
Avaricum  (Bourget).  A  milestone  found  at  Ali- 
champ  between  Bourgrs  and  Chdteau  Median, 
makes  the  distance  from  Avaricum  to  Mediolanum 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
( Walckenaer,  Geog.  fa.  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

3.  The  Antonino  Itin.  places  a  Mediolanum  on  a 
road  from  Colonia  Trajana  (AW/n)  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Colonia 
Trajana.    If  Colonia  Trajana  is  rightly  placed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  see  where  Mediolanum  should  be.  The 
next  position  to  Mediolanum  on  the  road  to  Cologne 
is  Sablanes ;  which  is  also  uncertain. 

4.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  AnJerci 
Eburoviccs  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  11),  or  Mediolanium,  as  it 
i*  in  Ptolemy's  text.  The  name  occurs  in  Uie  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces  it  is  named  Ciritas  Ebracorum ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ebroas,  whence 
the  modern  name  Evreux,  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Kurt. 

Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xt.  1 1)  mentions  Medio- 
lanum as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Second*  Lugdu- 
nensis.  There  was  a  Roman  town  a  few  miles 
soatb-east  of  Evreux,  at  a  place  called  Yieil  Evreux. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  large  theatre  here,  the 
foundations  of  a  building  which  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  a  temple,  and  remains  of  baths,  A  great 
number  of  amphorae,  household  utensils,  articles  of 
luxury,  and  imperial  medals  have  been  dug  up  here, 
and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Evreux.  This 
Vitil  Evreux  may  be  the  site  of  Mediolanum. 

5.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  San  tones 
or  Santoni,  now  SainUs,  in  the  French  department 
of  Charmbe  In/trieure.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  190)  writes 
the  name  Mediolanium,  and  also  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  7). 
Marcnllinus  (xt.  11)  speaks  of  this  place  under  the 
name  of  Santoues,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his 
time  the  name  of  the  people  had,  as  in  many  in- 
stances, been  transferred  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  site  of  this  Mediolanum,  which  is 
Sainte*  on  the  Charente.  It  was  once  a  considerable 
Roman  town.  There  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Ger- 
manicus  Caesar,  which  appears  to  be  built  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  orer  the  Chartntc,  which  joins 
the  town  to  the  fauimurg,  but  the  arch  rests  ou  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  has  been  built  to  it 
from  each  bank.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  arch  stood 
originally  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
rirer  changed  its  course.  The  bridge,  of  course, 
must  hare  been  built  after  this  supposed  change. 
The  amphitheatre  is  outside  of  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
Ion?  and  about  354  feet  wide.  Water  was  brought 
to  the  town  from  a  source  several  miles  to  tho  north 
by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
remains.  In  one  of  the  valleys  which  it  crossed 
there  are  traces  of  25  arches,  of  which  three  are 
standing.  One  of  them  is  nearly  50  feet  high.[GJL.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (Mf3«oXa>w,Pol.;  MtowAduw, 
Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Mediolanensis :  Milano,  Milan), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Insubres  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
for  a  long  period  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  itself. 
It  was  situated  about  midway  between  the  rivers 
Ticinus  and  Addua,  ia  a  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
about  28  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  Comum, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Pad  us  near  Ticinum 
.  (Pavia).  All  ancient  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  time  when  that 
people  6rst  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  Italy.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  the  Iiwnbns,  who 
called  it  after  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  their 
native  settlements  in  Transalpine  Gaul  (Liv.  v.  34; 
Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  Hi.  17.  s.  21;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Strabo  is  correct 
in  saving  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
was  rather  a  village  than  a  town,  as  were  indeed  all 
the  other  Gaulish  settlements.    It  was 
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the  chief  place  of  the  Insubres,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the  camiiaign  of 
n.c.  222,  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consult  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Eutrop.  iii. 
6  ;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  taken  by 
assault  with  apparently  but  little  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again,  in  n.  c.  194,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Raman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  and  Uie  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians  and 
Boians,  under  a  chief  named  Dorylacus,  in  which  the 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolanum  occurs  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  nor  have  we  any  precis  Account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Roman 
civitas."  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Insubres,  about 
190  B.  c:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Latin 
franchise,  together  witlrtbe  other  Transpadane  Gauls, 
in  B.  c.  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c.  49. 
[Gallia  Cisalfusa,  Vol.  I.  p.  945.]  Mediolanum 
thus  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  Roman  munici- 
pium,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a  considerable  city  (*6\tt  i£t6. 
A«ryoj,  v.  p.  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
the  "firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  municipia;" 
but  neither  be  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
municipal  towns  with  which  they  associate  its  name. 
(Plin.  iii  17.  s.  21;  PtoL  iii.  1-  §  33;  Tac.  But. 
i.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  became 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres.  but  the  most 
important  city  in  Northern  Italy.  We  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  it  was  a  place  where  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  young  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  sent  for  their  education.  (Plin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Juliauns,  as  well  as  of  Septimius  Geta. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Did.  Jul  1,  Grt.  3.) 
At  a  later  period,  a.  D.  268,  it  was  there  that  the 
usurper  Aureolus  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Gal- 
lien  us  on  the  Addua,  and  was  for  some  time  besieged 
by  the  emperor,  till  a  sedition  in  his  own  camp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  his  brother  Valerian  us. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  11  ;  Treb.  Poll.  Call.  14  ;  Vict.  Cnet. 
33,  EpiL  33.)  Shortly  after  Aureolus  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  th»  -ity  to  Claudius,  who  had 
been  elected  to  ruceeeo.  Gallienus,  and  was  pot  to 
death  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Treb.  Poll. 
Claud,  5.) 

But  it  was  the  establUhment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Mediolanum  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Its  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a  peculiarly  suitable  head -quarters 
from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  wars  with  them, 
whether  in  Ganl,  Germany,  or  Pannonia,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  liave  sometimes  repaired 

I  to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (Suet.  Aug,  20) ; 
and  the  constantly  increasing  dangers  from  these 

I  quarters  led  subsequent  emperors  from  time  to  time 
to  follow  his  example ;  but  Maximian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  perma- 

|  nently  fixed  his  residence  there  (about 
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and  thua  at  once  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  the 
capital  of  Northern  Italy.  From  this  period  the 
emperors  of  the  West  made  it  their  habitual  abode 
(Eutrop.  ix.  27  ;  Zosim.  ii.  10,  17,  until  the 
increasing  fear  of  the  barbarians  induced  Honorius, 
in  A.  r>.  404,  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible 
marshes  of  Ravenna.  Maximum  is  said  to  hare 
•domed  the  city  with  many  splendid  public  buildings 
(Vict  Cats,  39);  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  period 
that  it  rose-  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Ansonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  sixth  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  described  by  him  as  nu- 
merous and  elegantly  built,  corresponding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  of  the  in- 
habitants.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  range 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  conspicuous  a  circus, 
a  theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  emperor,  a  mint ;  and  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  their  founder  Maxi- 
mianns,  and  were  so  important  as  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city.  The  numerous  porticoes 
which  were  attached  to  these  and  other  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  city,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poet,  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Rome. 
(Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  5.) 

The  transference  of  the  imperial  court  and  resi- 
dence to  Ravenna  must  have  given  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
continued  to  be  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria  (as  Gallia  Transpadana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Consularis  or  Vicarius 
Italiae,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  was  subject.  (LibelL  Provine.  p.  62;  Rocking, 
ad  Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  442.)  Rut  a  much  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  a.  d.  452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  who  after  the 
fall  of  Aquileia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, through  the  whole  region  N.  of  the  Po. 
(Jornand.  Get  42;  Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Mediolanum  seems 
to  have  retained  much  of  its  former  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  the  (all  of  the  Western  Empire,  in 
a.  d.  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  Procopius  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  as  surpassing  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  West  in  size  and  population,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  difficulty  by  Relisarius, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Goths  under  Uraia, 
the  brother  of  Vitiges,  who,  after  a  long  siege,  made 
himself  again  master  of  the  city  (a.  d.  539),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  putting  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
sword,  and  reducing  the  women  to  slavery.  (Id.  ib. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expressions  of 
Procopius  on  this  occasion  must  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, for,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin  (a.  d.  568),  Mediolanum  already 
reappears  in  little  less  than  its  former  importance 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Liguria 
(P.  Diac  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  15,  25),  and,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  retained  this  dignity 
under  the  Lombard  kin?*,  though  those  monarchs 
transferred  their  royal  residence  to  Ticinum  or  ratio. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  rose  again  to  pros- 
perity; and,  though  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the 
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emperor  Frederic  Rarbarossa  in  1 162,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the 
cities  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  Milan,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midway 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Pad  us,  appears  to  have 
marked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  capital  of  that 
extensive  and  fertile  region.  Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Addua  on  the  other,  in  great  measure  supply  the 
want  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  its 
not  being  situated  on  a  navigable  river;  and  the 
fertile  plain  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  minor  but  still  considerable  streams  of  the 
Lambro  and  Olona.  The  latter,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Milan.  The  modern  city  contains  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Ansonius  (see 
above),  the  only  remains  are  the  columns  of  a  por- 
tico, 16  in  number,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
now  attached  to  the  church  of  &  Lorenzo,  and  sup- 
posed, with  some  probability,  to  have  been  original ly 
connected  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  by  the 
emperor  Maximian.  A  single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  has  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.  Numerous  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Milan.  These  fully  confirm  the 
municipal  importance  of  Mediolanum  under  the  early 
Roman  Empire;  while  from  one  of  them  we  learn 
the  fact  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a  colony  under  Hadrian,  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  titles  of 
Colonia  Aelia  Augusta.  (OrelL  Inter.  1702, 1909, 
3942, 4000, 4060,  &c;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  point  from  which 
all  the  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padua  may  be 
considered  as  radiating.  Tho  first  and  principal 
of  these  was  that  which  led  by  Laus  Pompcia  to 
Placentia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  thus 
became  the  direct  line  of  route  from  Milan  to  Ra- 
venna and  Rome.  Another  main  line  was  that  by 
Novaria  and  Vercellae  to  E pored ia  and  Augusta 
Praetoria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  Milan  and  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  A  third  road  led  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Pavia),  from  which  there  were 
two  lines ;  the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellum  to 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  thence  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  other 
crossing  the  Pad  us  to  Dertona,  and  thence  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  A  fourth  line  was  that 
to  Comum,  from  whence  there  was  a  much  fre- 
quented pass  by  the  Lacns  Larius,  and  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  thus  open- 
ing a  direct  and  6peedy  communication  with  the 
Danube.  Lastly,  a  great  line  of  highway  led  from 
Milan  to  Aquileia,  passing  through  Rergomum, 
Rrixia,  Verona,  Viceutia,  Patavium,  Altinum,  and 
Concordia.  The  details  of  all  these  routes  are  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  Pcutin* 
geriana.  (E.  H.  R.] 

MEDIOLANUM  (ftin.  Ant. ;  Mt&oA  ds> tor.  Ptol. 
ii-  3.  §  18),  a  town  of  the  Ordovices  in  Rritain. 
It  occurs  in  the  /tin.  Ant.,  between  Deva  (Ches- 
ter), and  Uriconium  (Wroxtter),  two  towns,  the 
sites  of  which  are  well  authenticated ;  and  in  the 
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the  terminus  of  a  route  from 


[C.  R.  BL] 
.ii.11.5 


MEDIOLA'NUM  (MttioKiriov,  Ptol.lL  1 1.  §  28), 
a  town  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  mentioned 
onlv  by  Ptolemy ;  its  site  must  in  all  probability  be 
identified  with  the  modern  Meleln,  on  the  river 
Vecht.  As  the  name  Mediolanum  is  found  only  in 
countries  inhabited  by  Celt*,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Ptolemy  U  wrong,  and  that  he  by  mistake 
placed  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
country  about  the  Vecht  was  at  one  time  occupied 
bv  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.J 

"  MEDIOMATRICI  (Mfltonarpucti,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
§  12),  a  people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  division 
of  Belgica.  Caesar  (2?.  G.  iv.  10)  shows  their  posi- 
tion in  a  general  way  when  he  says  that  the  Rhine 
flows  along  the  territories  of  the  Sequani,  Medio- 
matrici, Triboci  or  Tribocci,  and  Treviri.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Mediomatrici  south  of  the  Treviri.  Di- 
vodurum  (Afetz)  was  their  capital.  [Divodukum.] 
The  diocese  of  Afetz  represents  their  territory,  which 
was  accordingly  west  of  the  Vosget.  But  Caesar 
makes  the  Mediomatrici  extend  to  the  Rhine,  and 
consequently  they  had  in  his  time  the  country 
between  the  Vosget  and  the  Rhine.  And  this  agrees 
with  Strabo  (p.  193),  who  says  that  the  Sequani 
and  Medioinatrici  inhabit  the  Rhine,  among  whom 
are  settled  the  Tribocci,  a  German  nation  which  had 
crossed  over  from  their  own  country.  It  appears 
then  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici 
had  been  occupied  by  Germans  before  Caesar  s  time ; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar's  time  the  German 
tribes,  Kemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracates  occupied 
the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  tha  Triboci 
as  far  as  Mainz,  and  that  north  of  Mainz  was  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intruders  on  the  original  territojy  of  the 
Modiomatrici.  £G.  L.] 

MEDION.  [Mkteow.] 

MEDITERRA'NEUM  MARE.  [Lntebjium 
Mare.] 

MEDMA  or  MESMA  (M<o>n,  Steph.  B.;  M*S>o, 
Strab.,  Scymn.  Cb.  ,•  but  VUopa  on  coins,  and  so 
Apollodorus,  cited  by  Steph.  B. ;  'Vy  lax  has  M«Vo, 
evidently  a  corruption  for  Mifffia :  Eth.  M«6yiou>i, 
Mtafuuos),  a  Greek  city  of  Southern  Italy,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  256  ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  It  was  a  colony  founded 
by  the  Kpizephyrian  Locrians,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  adjoining  fountain.  (Strab. 
I  c  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  308  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  But  though 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  its 
name  never  figures  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Medimnaeans  (MtSifxvdioi),  who  are 
noticed  by  Diodorns  as  contributing  a  body  of  co- 
lonists to  the  repeopling  of  Messana  by  Dionysius  in 
B.c.  396,  are  no  other  than  the  Mcdmaeans,  and  that 
we  should  read  MtSfuuot  in  the  passage  in  question. 
(Dial.  xiv.  78.)  Though  never  a  very  conspicuous 
place,  Medma  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of 
Jnany  other  more  important  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  it  is  noticed  as  a  still  existing  town  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Strab.  /.  c.  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.) 
But  the  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  all  sub- 
*eiiuent  trace  of  it  disappears.  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  the  town  itself  was  situated  a  Utile 
inland,  and  that  it  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the 
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sea-shore.    The  exact  site  has  not  been  determined, 


but  as  the  name  of  JA 
which  flows  into  the 


is  still  borne  by  a  river 
a  little  below  Mcotera, 
Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Medma  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  still  bears  its  name.  Nkotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  found  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  111),  probably  arose  after  the  decline  of 

[E.  H.  B.] 


coin  or 


MEDMASA  (Mttfxcura  or  M<o><urot),  a  town 
of  Caria,  situated  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Ceramian  and  Iasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Myndus.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B.  t. 
Hecat  Fragm.  230.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town 
as  the  one  which  Stephanus  elsewhere  calls  A«5- 
fiao-a:  its  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEDUACUS  (MttoaKot  : 
Brenta),  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venetia,  falling  into  the  extensive  lagunes  which 
border  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  Venice*  According  to  Pliny 
(iii.  16.  s.  20),  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentions  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a  native  of  the  region,  mentions  the  "  Me- 
duaens  amnis "  withont  any  distinctive  epithet. 
(Liv.  x.  2.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brtnta,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Val  Sugana,  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Pataviuin). 
A  short  distance  from  that  city  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Bacchiglione,  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  the  Mcdoacus  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  port  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth  (M«oookot  Aij*V,  P-213),  which  served 
as  the  port  of  Patavium.  This  must  evidently  Ikj 
the  same  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Portus 
Edro,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  "  Medoaci  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodia:"  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Porto  di  Lido,  close  to  Venice.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  lagunes  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  which 
arc  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  very  obscure,  but  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  Mcdoacus  was  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  {»rt  at  its  mouth 
to  Patavium,  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
Porto  di  Lido,  rather  than  the  more  distant  one  of 
Chiozza.  At  the  present  day  the  Brtnta  flows,  as 
it  were,  round  the  lagunes,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Brondolo,  evidently  the  Portus  Brundulns  of  Pliny 
(/.  C.)  ;  while  a  canal  called  the  Connie  di  Brt  nta, 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Polo,  holds  a 
more  direct  course  to  the  lagunes  at  Fushut.  This 
canal  may  perhaps  be  the  Fossa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  in  n.  c.  301,  Cleonyinus  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
doaens,  and  having  ascended  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  vessels,  l>egan  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
the  Patavini,  but  that  people  repulsed  his  at- 
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tacks,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  hi*  fleet. 
(Liv.     2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MKDOBRIGA,  a  town  in  Lnsitania  (Hiit.  B. 
Altx.  48),  the  inhabitants  of  which  arc  called  by 
Pliny  (iv.  22.  b.  35)  Medubrieenscs  Plutnbarii,  is 
the  same  place  as  Mt  XDouitiOA,  or  MojrroBiuoA, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  420) 
on  the  road  frotn  Scalnbis  to  Einerita.  There  are 
ruins  of  th«  ancient  town  at  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  (Rcsendi,  Ant.  Lut.  p.  58  ;  Florea, 
Enp.  Sitfr.  xiii.  p.  66.) 

MEDOSLAMl'M  (Mf cWAdVioi'), a  town  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  30), 
which  must  have  been  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Vienna.  Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of 
conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

MKDUACUS.  [Mkdoacus.] 

MKDUANA  (Maymne),  a  branch  of  the  Liger, 
in  Gallia.  The  mime  may  be  ancient,  but  the 
verse  of  Lucan  in  which  it  occurs  is  spurious. 

[LtOKK.]  [G.  L] 

MEDUANTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Durocurturum  (Reims)  through  No- 
viomagus,  Muse  or  Mosa  (Momon),  to  Meduautum, 
an  unknown  site.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DULI,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  coast  south  of 
the  Gai-umna  (Garonne).  Ausonius  (Ep.  4)  says 
to  Theon  : — 

li  Quum  tamcn  exerces  Medulorum  in  litore  vitam." 

He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Theon  (Ep.  5) :  — 

"  Unus  Domnotoni  t<  litore  perferet  aestus 
Condatcm  ad  portum,  si  modo  deproperes." 

[As  to  this  Coudatis  Portus,  sec  Cosoate,  No.  6.] 
Ausonius  (Ep.  7)  thanks  Theon  for  sending  him 
some  of  the  oysters,  equal  to  those  of  Bainc,  which 
were  fattened  in  the  "stagna  Medulorum."  The 
country  of  the  Meduli  corresponds  to  Meduc  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Gironde.          [G.  L.j 

MEDULLI  (MfSovoAAoi,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Susa  and  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(I'lin.  hi.  20),  where  they  are  placed  between  the 
Acitavones  and  Uceni.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  11) 
places  the  Allobroges  "under  the  Meduli,"  as  the 
name  is  there  written,  by  which  ho  means  that  the 
Meduli  occupy  the  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
St  mho's  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (it.  p.  203)  : — "  After  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
couh  (Iconii),  and  Tricorii,  and  then  the  Medualli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  (of  the  Alps)  ;  now 
thev  say  that  the  highest  part  of  their  country  has 
an  ascent  of  one  hundred  stadia,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  the  descent  is  as  much  :  and  above, 
in  certain  hollows,  there  is  a  great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Druentius  (Durance),  a  torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  Rhodanus,  and  the  Durias  (Doria) 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the  Padus 
(Po),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salxssi  into  Ccltice  south  of  the  Alps."  When 
Strabo  says  further  (iv.  p.  204)  that  the  Medulli  "  lie 
as  near  as  may  be  (fx&Kurra)  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Lara  and  the  Rhone,"  be  is  not  speaking  of 
dUtance,  but  of  direction  or  position ;  for  he  adds 
"  and  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  that  slopes  towards  Italy,  is 
occupied  by  the  Taurini,  a  Lignrian  people,  and  other 
Ligures."  The  conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Medulli 
in  the  MavrientK,  north  and  sooth  of  the  town 
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of  5.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  enclosed  between  the 
Tarentaise  and  Dauphine.  The  lake  is  supjot^ed 
by  D'Anvillc  and  by  Walckcnacr  (Grog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  31)  to  be  that  on  Mont  Cenu  ;  and  Walckcnacr 
adds  "  that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  fmnt 
Sctz  to  the  termination  of  the  descent,  7  miles 
west  of  Aosta."  But  this  is  a  false  conclusion,  de- 
rived probably  from  Strabo's  remark  about  the 
Durias  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassi ; 
the  stream  which  flows  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  is  the  Doria  BalUa,  but  the  stream  which 
rises  near  tho  Durance  is  the  Doria  Riparin. 

D'Anville  supposed  that  Strabo  made  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Medulli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  which  absurd  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Stnibo.  Walckc- 
nacr has  corrected  it ;  but  he  has  erroneously  made 
Ptolemy  place  the  Medulli  immediately  north  of 
the  Allobroges,  instead  of  to  the  south-east.  Vi- 
truvius  (viii.  3)  speaks  of  the  goltra  of  the  Medulli, 
a  disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  water  which 
they  drank.  [G.  L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (M«8wAA/a:  Eth.  MtSvXXunt,  Me- 
dullinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Lalium,  which  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome; 
but,  like  many  others,  had  disappeared  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  According  to  Dionysius  it 
was  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba;  and  Diodorns  also 
includes  it  among  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Latinus  Silvius.  (Dionys.  iii.  1 ;  Diod. 
vii.,  op.  Etueb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  We  are  told  that  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Romulus  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  after  the  fall  of  CruA- 
tumerium,  and  many  of  its  citizens  migrated  to 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius.  (Dionys.  it.  36,  iii.  1.)  But  in  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius  it  was  again  conquered  by  the  Latins, 
who  held  it  for  above  three  years,  when  the  Roman 
king  a  second  time  reduced  it  (Id.  iii.  38.)  Livy, 
however,  says  nothing  of  this  re  conquest,  bnt  treats  it 
throughout  as  a  Latin  city,  and  enumerates  it  among 
those  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  were  taken  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscns  (i.  33,  38).  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  n.  c  492, 
as  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and  joining  the 
Sabines.  (Dionys.  vi.  34.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  period  of  its  "destruction,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iii.  5.  s.  9). 

The  name  of  Medullia  is  found  in  Livy  associated 
with  those  of  Comiculum,  Ficutea,  Crustumcrium, 
and  Nomentum,  of  which  the  site  is  approximately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Cameria,  of 
which  tho  position  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Me- 
dullia itself.  All  three  were  probably  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  just  mentioned ;  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gel!  and  Nibby  have  described  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  at  a  spot  called  Marcellina,  about 
4  miles  from  PaUmbara,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  Gcnnaro,  which  the  former  writer  supposes 
to  be  Medullia.  The  remains  in  question,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  walla  of  polygonal  con- 
struction, enclosing  a  triangular  area,  are  unques- 
tionably those  of  an  ancient  city :  but  its  identifica- 
tion is  wholly  uncertain;  the  situation  would  suit 
equally  well  f*  Cameria  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
dullia. Nibby  and  Aheken  would  place  the  latter 
at  S.  Angela  di  Capocria,  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Corniculan  hills;  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
walls,  supposed  by  Gell  to  be  those  of  Comiculum 
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itself.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  312.  319;  Nibby, 
Dbttorni,  vol  ii.  pp.  293,  327  ;  Abeken,  M.  I. 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDULLUS  (Hot.  iv.  12  ;  Medullium,  Ore*,  vi. 
21 X  *  mountain  in  Hi&paiua  Tarraconensis,  rising 
above  th«  river  Mining  ;  perhaps  the  Sierra  de  Ma- 
meda,  upon  the  riTer  SH,  a  tributary  of  the  Mifto. 

MEDUS  (<5  M*8ot,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729),  a  river  of 
ancient  Perni*.  which,  according  to  Strabo,  after 
Liking  its  source  in  Media,  flowed  into  the  Araxes, 
which  waters  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  Curtius, 
however,  in  speaking  of  these  rivers,  makes  the 
Arazes,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Medus,  which  was  the  less  (v.  4.  §  7).  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Strabo  is  more  correct 
than  Curtius.  The  Med  as  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  the  /Wwxfn)  which  flows  past  the 
remains  of  Pasargadae,  Istakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
falls  into  the  Araxes  (Kttr  or  Bend-amir)  a  few 
miles  below  the  last  ruins.  The  united  stream  of 
the  two  rivers  terminates  in  lake  Bakhttym,  about 
40  miles  from  Persepolis.  (Fcrgusson,  Ninev.  and 
Fertep.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

MEGABARI  (Wtydgapoi,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786, 
819;  Mty6£apioi,  Ptol.  iv,  7.  §  30;  Megabarri, 
Plin.  vi.  30.  a.  35),  a  people  of  Aethiopia,  near 
Meroe,  also  called  Adibari  according  to  some  autho- 
rities (Plin.  /.  c),  and  possessing  a  town  of  Apollo. 
Their  name  appears  to  survive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Mekaherah  near  &Wy.  (Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  663 ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 1.) 

MECALIA.  [Meoarm.] 

MEGALOTOLIS  (q  MrydAw  tikis  or  M*yaX&- 
toXis:  Eth.  MryoXowoAfnif :  Smamt),  the  "Great 
City,"  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  b.  c. 
370,  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
was  finished  in  the  course  of  three  years.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  52,  62,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
been  previously  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
political  communities;  and  it  had  always  been  the 
object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  in  their  isolated 
condition,  that  she  might  the  more  easily  exercise  su- 
premacy over  them.  But  after  tbe  fatal  blow,  which 
the  Spartans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra, 
several  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
minondas,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  found  a  new  city,  which  should  become 
the  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Ten  oecists 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect, 
of  whom  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia. 
two  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalns, 
and  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  Tbe  site,  which 
they  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  upon  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
upon  the  river  lielisson,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  contribute  their  inhabitants 
to  form  the  new  state.  (Pans.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv. 
94.)  The  inhabitants  were  furnished  from  seven 
states:  10  from  Maenalus,  8  from  the  Parrhasii, 
3  from  Orchomenus,  4  from  Cynuria,  6  from  Eu- 
treais,  3  from  Tripoli*,  and  probably  6  (though 
Pausanias  mentions  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
Aegytis.  Tbe  city  was  50  stadia  (more  than 
5  miles  and  a  half)  in  circumference  (Polyb.  ix.  21); 
while  the  territory  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  'any  other  Arcadian  Btate,  extending 
northwards  about  23  English  miles  from  the  city, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus.  and  Capbyae,  and 
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on  the  west  by  those  of  Mcssene,  Phigalia,  and  Ue- 
raea.    (On  tbe  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  see  Clin- 
ton, Fast  /Jell.  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  85,  seq.;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece 
vol.  x.  p,  306,  seq.) 

Megalopolis  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Arcadian  confederation  which  was  now  formed.  The 
council  of  tbe  confederation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (oi  Mtfptot),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraca.  The  number  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  one ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  states  had  tbe  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38  ; 
Diod.  xv.  59;  Pans.  viii.  32.  §  1;  Dem.  de  FaU. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A  body  of  troops,  called  Epariti 
('Ewd/HToi),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration ;  their  number  was  5000  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  4. 
§  34,  vii.  5.  §  3;  Diod.  xi.  62,  67.)  The  new  con- 
federation succeeded  for.  a  time  in  giving  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
which  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  Urge  for  the 
the  population  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  55.) 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Megalopolis;  but 
these  were  easily  repelled;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  the  Megalopolitans  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  subsequently  with  Alex- 
ander, as  their  best  security  again; t  their  formidable 
neighbour.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
continued  faithful  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipatcr. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassandcr, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  Utter;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Polysperchon  laid  siege  to  the  city 
in  B.  c.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitants,  under  an  officer  named  Da  mis ;  and 
though  Polysperchon  succeeded  in  making  a  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviii.  70,  7 1.)  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (I  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  possessed  at  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  im- 
plies a  popuUtion  of  about  65,000  souls.  After 
this  time  Megalopolis  was  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Aristodemus,  a  Phigalian  by 
birth,  who,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  Xpiprro'T.  During  his  reign  the  Spartans, 
nnder  their  king  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Arena,  and 
grandson  of  Cleonymus  II.,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
but  were  defeated,  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  11,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatus  the 
son  of  Cleonymus.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiadcs, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  became  tyrant  of  the  city, 
but  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  n.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopolis  to  tho  Achaean  League. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  §  12,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  44.)  In  b  c. 
222,  Cleomcnes  III.  surprised  Megalopolis;  the 
greater  part  of  tho  inhabitants  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Mcssene ;  but,  after  plundering  tbe 
city,  be  laid  tho  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  15,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  55;  Plut.  Pkilop.  5, 
Cleom.  25.)  Soon  after  tbe  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  SellasU  (b.  c.  221),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  rebuild  their  city;  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  One  party  wished 
the  compass  of  the  walls  to  be  contracted,  that  they 
mu?bt  be  the  more  easily  defended:  and  the  other 
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insisted  npon  preserving  the  former  dimensions  of 
the  city.  The  former  party,  through  the  mediation 
of  Aratus,  appear  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  city 
vow  unfortunately  rebuilt  in  its  original  magnitude. 
(Polyb.  v.  93.)  The  fortifications  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  tyrant  Nabis 
(I'lut.  FhUop.  13);  but  they  were  again  suffered  to 
fall  into  dwny;  and  even  as  soon  as  B.C.  175,  we 
find  that  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanes  promised  the 
IknlopoKtans  to  surronnd  their  city  with  a  wall, 
and  gave  idem  the  greater  part  ol  the  necessary 
money.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  Polybius  remarks  (ix.  21) 
that  the  population  of  Megalopolis  in  his  time  was 
only  the  half  of  that  of  Sparta,  although  it  was  two 
stadia  greater  in  circumference.  So  much  was  it 
reduced,  that  a  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Strabo,  de- 
»cril>ed  "  the  Great  City  as  a  great  desert  "  (Iptytt'a 
H*ya\n  'ot\v  j)  Vl*y<xKt\  voAjf,  viii.  p.  388).  Ac- 
customed h*  Pausanias  was  to  the  sight  of  fallen 
cities,  the  ruined  condition  of  Megalopolis  ap|wars  to 
have  particularly  impressed  him,  luid  pave  rise  to 
the  reflections  which  he  has  inserted  after  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megalopolis  was 
tin-  birthplace  of  Philopoetnen,  and  of  the  historian 
Poybius. 

Megalopolis  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
and,  unlike  the  Generality  of  Grecian  cities,  possessed 
no  height,  which  might  be  converted  into  an  acro- 
polis. Miuitineia,  which  was  also  rebuilt  about  the 
same  time,  was  placed  in  a  level  situation,  instead  of 
its  old  position  upon  a  hill.  A  level  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chosen  as  more  convenient  for  a 
larsre  population  than  the  rocky  heights  upon  which 
the  old  Greek  cities  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defences.  The  city  lay  upon  either  bank  of 
the  Helisson,  which  flowed  through  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  divided  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 
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A  A.  Orcttia. 
KB.  The  HcliMon. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadium. 

K.  Therilllum. 
F.  Agora. 

<J.  Temple  of  Athena  PolUi. 
II.  Temple  of  Hera  Tclcia. 
I.  The  B*thyllui. 

The  Hclisson  flows  into  the  Alpheias  about  2$ 
English  miles  from  the  city.  The  southern  half  of 
the  city  was  called  O&kktia  COp«<rrfa),  from  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Maenaliaus  upon  litis  spot. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  v.  MryoAr,  »**»,.)    The  ruins  of  Mo- 
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I  galopohs  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Suuinu  ;  bat 
almost  all  trace  of  the  walls  has  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  were  probably  built,  like  those  of  Man- 
tineia  (Xen.  I/elL  v.  2  .  '§  5  ;  Paus.  viii  8.  §  5),  of 
unburnt  bricks.  Pausanias  has  given  a  particular 
description  of  the  public  buildings  (viii.  30— -32),  the 
site  of  some  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  exist- 
ing remains.  The  two  most  important  buildings  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Agora  on  the  right  The  colossal  remains  of 
the  theatre  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plain. 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavea.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (viii.  32. 
§  1 )  as  the  greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
feet  in  diameter.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  theatre 
there  was  a  perennial  fountain,  which  Leake  could 
not  find,  but  which  Ross  noticed  in  the  Orchestra  t  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  ground  quite  moist 
and  slippery.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre 
was  the  stadium,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  shaj»  of  the  ground  near  the  river.  Here  is 
a  fountain  of  water,  which  Pausanias  says  was  in 
the  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  was  a  temple  of  Diony- 
sus; and  below  the  stadium,  towards  the  river,  were 
a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Ares. 
Boas  supposes  a  circular  foundation  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  be  the  altar  of  Ares,  and  a  quadran- 
gular foundation  between  this  and  the  theatre  to  be 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  there  is  another  source  of  water,  also  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Asclepins  the  Boy;  above 
which,  on  a  gently  sloping  bill,  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Agrotera.  West  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Thersilinm,  named  from  the  person  who  built  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  accustomed  to  meet ; 
and  near  it  was  a  house,  built  originally  by  the  Me- 
galopolitans  for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip.  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a  few  foundations  of  a 
temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  tbe  Muses. 

Opposite  tho  western  end  of  the  theatre  there  are, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  more  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  large  masses  of  square  stones.  These 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  principal  bridge  over 
the  Helisson,  which  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Agora  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agora 
was  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  extended  along 
the  river  close  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city;  since 
Pausanias,  who  entered  Megalopolis  upon  this  side, 
immediately  came  npon  the  Agora.  As  Pausanias 
has  given  a  fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis than  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  following 
restoration  of  it  (taken  from  Curtius)  may  be  found 
useful  in  understanding  the  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Agora  was  an  inelosure  sarred 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus,  who  was  tbe  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance;  but  the  objects  it 
contained  were  exposed  to  public  view;  here  were 
seen  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tablea,  two  eagles, 
and  a  statue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Before  the  sacred  in- 
closure of  Zeus  there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  brass, 
12  feet  high,  which  was  brought  from  Bassac  by 
the  Phigalians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital;  it  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  is  represented 
on  coins  of  Septimius  Severus.  This  colossal  sta- 
tue probably  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeus.  To  the  right  of  the  colossal  statue 
was  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  which 
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A.  Sanctuary  of  Zrui. 

B.  Statue  of  Apollo. 

C.  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Godi. 

D.  Stoa  of  Philip. 

E.  Temple  of  Hrrmei. 

F.  Stoa  of  the  Archive*. 
O.  Stoa  of  MTropolli. 
H.  Statue  of  Polfhiua. 

L  Stoa  of  Arlitander. 
£■  Temple  of  Zeun  Sotrr. 
M.  Sacred  Inrlomre  of  the  i 
N.  Grmnaiium. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Agora  lay  the  Ston  of 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  which  was 
in  honour  of  this  kinp,  on  account  of  the 
he  had  rendered  to  Megalopolis.  Near  it 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes  Acacesins. 
Alongside  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  was  .mother  smaller 
Stoa,  containing  the  Archives  (to  &f>x«"0,  and 
consisting  of  six  compartments.  Behind  the  Stoa 
of  the  Archives  was  a  temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune). 

The  Stoa  called  Myropolis,  where  the  shops  of  the 
perfumers  stood,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  Ride  of 
the  Agora.  It  was  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians under  Acrotatus,  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  Aristodemus.  Between  it  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  was  the  statue  of  Polybius.  To  the  left  of 
this  statue  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  Senate  House. 
In  the  south  of  the  Agora  may  be  placed  the  Stoa 
of  Aristander,  named  after  its  founder.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  Stoa,  waj  a  Peripteral  Temple  of 
Zeus  Soter,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddesses  Megalopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
teira.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  the  same 
Stoa,  was  the  sacred  inclosnre  of  the  Great  God- 
doses  Demeter  and  Core  (Persephone),  containing 
svvcral  temples.  The  Gymnasium  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heights,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
lios, and  on  the  other  those  of  Hera  Telcia.  The 
foundations  of  these  temples  are  still  visible.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  of  Hera  Telcia  was  the  stream 
Bathyllus,  flowing  into  the  Helisson.  Parallel  to 
the  Bathyllus  is  another  stream;  and  the  hill  be- 
tween these  two  streams  is,  perhaps,  the  Scoleitas 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  31.  §  7),  who  says 
that  it  lies  within  the  walls,  and  that  a  stream  de- 
scends from  it  to  the  Helisson. 

Some  excavations  were  made  on  the  site  of  Mega- 
lopolis by  Boss  in  1834,  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  found. 

Pausanias  also  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal nutds  leading  from  Megalopolis.  Of  these  he 
lientions  eight,  leading  respectively  to  Measene,  Car- 


nasinm,  Sparta,  Mothydrium,  Maenalus,  Thigaleia, 
Tegea  and  Hcraca. 

1.  The  road  to  Messene  passed,  at  the  distance  of 
7  stadia  from  the  city,  a  temple  of  the 
called  Maniae,  a  name  of  the  Eumenides 
Orestes  here  became  insane  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  A  little  further  was  a  small  heap  of 
earth,  called  the  Monument  of  the  Finger,  because 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  here  bit  off  one  of  his  fingers ; 
still  further  was  a  place  called  Ace*,  because  Orestes 
was  here  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  Eumenides;  and  lastly  a  sanctuary 
named  Cureium,  because  Orestes  here  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  lay  between  the  villages  Sindno 
and  St.  lid,  in  the  district  where  there  are  four  tu- 
muli. From  the  Maniae  there  was  a  distance  of  1 5 
stadia  to  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Gatheatas,  joined  by  tho  Camion.  This 
united  stream  is  the  Xerild  PoUtmd.  From  the  Al- 
pheius the  road  led  to  Ckomi,  a  distance  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  NYMrtiAS,  a  distance  of  20 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a  place  abounding  in  water 
and  trees,  from  which  there  were  30  stadia  to  the 
Hkrmakcm,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Messenia.  (Pans.  viii.  34.) 

2.  The  road  to  Carnasium,  in  Messenia,  ran  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  parallel  to  it.  It  crossed  tho 
Alpheius,  where  it  is  joined  to  tho  united  waters  of 
the  M  M.Cs  (MaAoOi)  and  Scyiu'8  (Ixvpoi).  The 
Malus  is  probably  the  river  ofNeokhori,  which, a  little 
westward  of  Dedibty,  receives  a  small  stream  answer- 
ing to  the  Scyrus.  After  proceeding  from  thence  30 
stadia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mains,  you  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a  steep  path,  to  a  village 
called  Piiakorias  (tou&plas),  which  appears  to  havo 
stood  on  the  height  above  Ntokhori.  Fifteen  stadia 
further  was  the  Heiimaeum,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other boundary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messenia.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §§  1,  2.) 

3.  The  road  to  Sparta  was  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  the  modern  road  from  Leondari  loMutra.  At  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  the  road  crossed  the  Alpheius, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  TueiCs  (0«»of'i),  now  called 
Kutufariaa.  From  thence  the  road  followed  the  left 
hank  of  the  Theius  for  40  stadia  to  Phalksiae 
(*oAeu<ri<M),  which  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the 
Hejuiaeum  towards  Belemitu.  About  20  stadia 
beyond  is  the  division  of  the  waters  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Eurotas,  and  northward  to  the  Alpheius. 
(Paus.  viii.  35,  aeq.) 

4.  The  road  to  Metliydrium  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  ran  northwards  from  Megalopolis  through 
that  portion  of  central  Arcadia  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  tho  rivers  Gortynius,  Alpheius,  and  He- 
lisson. Thirteen  stadia  from  the  city  was  a  placo 
called  Scias  (2kiaj),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Sei- 
atis,  founded  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Ciiarisiae  (Xenial),  and  from  thence, 
at  the  distance  of  another  10  stadia,  was  TbicoUMU 
(TpikSKmoi").  These  two  cities  were  in  ruins  in  tho 
time  of  Pausanias.  Tricoloni,  which  was  founded  by 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  still  possessed  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, standing  upon  a  hill  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Wo 
may  place  Tricoloni  near  the  mnl.ru  Karatula,  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  At  Methydrium 
two  side  roads  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoctia  (10  stadia),  Pa- 
roreia  (10  stadia),  and  Thyraeum  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypsns.  Zoktia  (Zoitio,  Paus.;  Zoirtiov,  Zol- 
rtta,  Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  and  Pahobeia  (napwptt*) 
were  founded  by  Tricolonus.    They  were  in  ruin* 
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in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  but  in  Zoetia  there  still 
remained  a  temple  of  Dcmetcr  and  Artemis.  Paro- 
reia  probablj  occupied  the  site  of  Paleomiri.  Thy- 
raeum  (Qupcuav)  was  founded  by  a  6on  of  Lycaon, 
and  may  be  placed  at  Palamdri,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  other  side  road  branched  oif  from 
Methydrium  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  fountain 
Ckuni  (Kpouvof),  and  from  thence  descending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  a  lofty  mound  of  earth, 
upon  which  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste.  Here 
Panaanias  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
25  stadia  from  this  tomb  he  reached  Anemosa 
(  Ar*fui<ra),  on  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Methydrinm.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
Tricoloni  and  57  from  Methydrium,  it  may  be  placed 
at  Zibwisi.  Beyond  Anemosa  the  road  passed  over 
the  mountain  Phalanthum,  upon  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  town  Phalanthus  (QdAardos).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  mountain  was  the  plain  of 
Polus,  and  near  it  Schoenus  (2x«"»'<»«'j),  which 
was  called  from  a  Boeotian  of  this  name  :  near  Schoc- 
nus  were  the  race-grounds  of  Atalanta.  Methydrium 
was  the  next  place.  [Methydrium.]  (Paus.  viii. 
35.  §  5.  seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Maenalus,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  foot  of  Jit.  Mae  rial  us.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a  marshy  district,  which  was  licre 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a  narrow  valley,  in 
which  was  a  place  called  Palibcius  (naAiVxto;), 
where  a  mountain  torrent,  named  E tophus,  flowed 
into  the  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  ValtdtzL  Here  a  side  road  ran 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphos,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Pekaktheis  (IlfpcuStTi),  where  was  a  temple  of 
Pan;  it  must  have  stood  near  llakhmnytct.  But 
the  direct  road  crossed  the  Elaphus,  and  entered  the 
Maenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  Elaphus.  This  number,  however,  is  much  too 
small,  as  it  is  5  geographical  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Elaphus  with  the  Helisson  into  tho  Mae- 
nalian plain.  (Leake,  Pebponnuiaca,  p.  242  ; 
Paus.  viii.  36.  §  5,  seq.) 

6.  The  road  to  Phigaleia  crossed  the  Alpheius 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  Two 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
kkae,  7  stadia  further  those  of  Daseae,  and 
again  7  stadia  the  hill  Acaccsius,  upon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacesium.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acacesium,  was  the  temple  of  Des poena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  which  Pausanias  has  given  a  parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Pan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Lyco- 
8t*RA.  Between  Lycosura  and  the  river  Plataniston, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Phigaleia,  Pausanias 
mentions  no  object,  though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween Lycosura  and  this  river  is  9  geographical 
miles.    (Paus.  viii.  36.  §§  9—39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Pallautium  and  Tcgea,  passed 
first  through  Ladoceia,  a  suburb  of  Megalopolis, 
next  by  the  ruins  of  Haemoniae  [sec  Vol.  I. 
p.  192,  b.] ;  beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  the  ruins  of  Oresthasium;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  were  the  villages  of  Aphrodisium  and 
Athenaeum;  and  20  stadia  beyond  the  latter  the 
ruins  of  Asea,  near  which  were  tho  sources  of  the 
Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas.  From  Asea  there  was 
an  ascent  to  the  mountain  called  Boreinm,  upon 
which  was  the  Choma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalopolis,  Pallantium,  and  Tegea,  (Paus.  viii. 
44.) 


8.  The  road  to  Heraea  was  the  one  by  which 
Pausanias  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  others.  This  was  the  great  Roman 
road  through  the  Peloponnesus,  which  occurs  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  After  leaving  Heraea,  the  first 
place  was  Melarnrae,  which  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Melaencae  was  Bltuagiim,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  near  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Buphagium  came  the  village  Makatha,  and  then 
Gortys.  Further  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleonienes,  and  called  Pa- 
raebasium  (napal&uno*),  because  Cleomenes  vio- 
lated his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  were  the  ruins  of  Brknthe,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheius  the  ruins  of  Trapezus.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheius  was  a 
place  called  Bathos.  Ten  stadia  further  was  Ba- 
sius;  beyond  which,  after  crossing  the  Alpheius, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thockia,  a  deserted  city 
standing  upon  a  height  above  the  Aminius,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Helisson.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §  8,  viii. 
2—8.) 

(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq., 
Pelopomiesiaca,  p.  231,  seq.;  Boblaye,  J&chercArjt, 
frc.  p.  167,  seq.;  Boss,  Beuen  im  Pthponne-t,  p. 
74,  seq.;  Curtiua,  Peloporuteioi,  vol.  i.  p.  281, 
seq.) 


COIN  OP  MEGALOPOLIS. 

MEGALO'POLIS.  l.InCaria.  [Aphrodisias.] 

2.  Io  Pontus.  [Sbbastta.] 

ME'GARA,  sometimes  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  ME'GARA  HYBLAEA(TaMrvapa:  KtA.  M*- 
yap*vs  or  Mryapt »*  "tSKcuos,  Megarcnsis),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bay  formed 
by  the  Xiphonian  promontory.  It  was  unques- 
tionably a  Greek  colony,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  Megara  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  foundation  are  related  in  detail 
by  Thucydidea.  He  tells  us  that  a  colony  from  Me- 
gara, under  the  command  of  a  leader  named  Lamia, 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a  place  called  Trotilus.  From  thence  they 
removed  to  Leontini  itself,  where  they  dwelt  for  a 
time  together  with  the  Cbalcidians;  but  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselves  on  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of 
Thapsus,  near  Syracuse.  Hence  they  again  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lam  is,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  chief  of  the  surrounding  country, 
finally  settled  at  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara.  (Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Scymnus  Chius 
follows  a  different  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  csta- 
blishmcnt  of  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos  and  that  of 
the  Megarians  at  Hybla  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  n.  c  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  as 
he  represents  Megara  as  founded  about  the  same 
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time  with  \u«  (n.  c  735),  and  before  Syracuse. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  271 — 276;  Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts,  but  that 
of  Thneydides  is  probably  the  most  trustworthy. 
According  to  this  the  foundation  of  Megara  may 
probably  be  placed  about  726  B.  c.  Of  its  curlier 
history  we  liave  scarcely  any  information,  but  il 
would  appear  to  have  attained  to  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, aa  100  years  after  its  foundation  it  sent  nut, 
in  iu  turn,  a  colony  to  the  otlier  end  of  Sicily,  where 
it  founded  the  city  of  Selinus,  which  was  destined 
to  rise  to  far  greater  power  than  its  parent  city. 
(Thoc  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  291 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Megara  till  the  period 
of  its  destruction  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  after 
a  loop  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  a 
capitulation ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  caused  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  to  bo  sold  into  slavery,  while 
lie  established  the  more  wealthy  and  noble  citiiens 
at  Syracuse.  (Herod.  >iL  156;  Thuc  vi.  4.)  Among 
the  persons  thus  removed  was  the  celebrated  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Megara,  though  not  a  native  of  that  city.  (Suid. 
*.  p.  *Ewlxaf  ****  i  Ding.  Laert.  viii.  3.)  According  to 
Thucydides,  this  event  took  place  245  years  after 
tlte  foundation  of  Megara,  and  may  therefore  be 
placed  about  481  B.C.  It  is  certain  that  Megara 
never  recovered  its  power  and  independence.  Thu- 
cydides distinctly  alludes  to  it  as  not  existing  in  his 
time  as  a  city,  but  repeatedly  mentions  the  locality, 
on  tbe  sea-coast,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  Syracusans,  but  which  the  Athenian  general 
lamachua  proposed  to  make  tbe  head-quarters  of 
their  fleet.  (Thoc  vi.  49,  96.)  From  this  time 
we  meet  with  repeated  mention  of  a  place  named 
Megara  or  Megaris  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  6),  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  separate  from  Hybla,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  were,  in  fact,  identical.  [These 
notices  are  discussed  under  Htbla,  No.  2.3  The 
site  of  this  later  Megara  or  Hybla  may  be  fixed, 
with  little  doubt,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Alabus 
(Cantoro);  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  city,  the  original  Greek  colony,  was 
situated  almost  close  to  tbe  remarkable  promontory 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Agosta  or  Augusta* 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  position,  the  port 
of  which  is  at  least  eqnal  to  that  of  Syracuse,  while 
the  peninsula  itself  has  the  same  advantages  as  that 
of  Ortygia,  should  have  been  wholly  neglected  in 
ancient  times;  and  such  a  station  would  bare  ad- 
mirably served  the  purposes  for  which  Lamachus 
urged  upon  his  brother  generals  the  occut  ■ation  of 
the  vacant  site  of  Megara.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)[E.H.B] 

ME'GARA  (tA  Mtyapa,  Megara  -drum,  some- 
time*! Megara  -ae:  the  territory  ij  Meyaf  it,  sometimes 
ij  Mryapun},  sc.  yrj:  Eth.  Vltyaptfa,  Megarensis: 
Adj.  Mtyaput6t),  a  city  in  Greece  Proper. 

I.  Situation. 

The  city  of  Megara  is  situated  rather  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  in  a  plain  about  6  or 
7  miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  bounded 
to  the  westward  by  the  rango  of  the  Geraneian 
mountains,  to  the  eastwanl  by  the  range  which 
terminates  in  the  mountain*  called  Kerala  or  the 
Horns.and  to  the  south  by  the  sea;  while  on  the  north 
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*  The  modern  city  of  this  name  dates  only  from 
tbe  thirteenth  century,  being  fonnded  in  1229  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 


the  plain  loses  itself  in  a  gradual  ascent.  The  city 
stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  summit,  on  each  of 
which  there  was  an  acropolis,  one  named  Caria 
(Kapia),  and  the  other  Alcatiioe  (AAkoWjj), 
tbe  former  probably  being  on  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  on  the  western  bright,  upon  which  the 
modern  village  is  chiefly  situated.  Immediately 
below  the  city  was  a  port-town  named  Ki.haka 
(tiltrcua  and  Niffeua),  the  port  being  formed  by  an 
island  called  Mimoa  (Mwwa).  The  city  was  con- 
nected with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walls 

II.  History. 

There  were  two  traditions  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Megara.  According  to  the  Megarians, 
the  town  owed  its  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroncus, 
who  built  the  citadel  called  Caria  and  tbe  temples 
of  Demcter  called  Megara,  from  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  (I'aus.  i.  39.  §  5,  i.  40.  §  6.) 
Twelve  generations  afterwards  Lclex  came  from 
Egypt  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Le 
whence  we  read  in  Ovid  (McL  vii.  443)  :— 

"  Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lelegeia  moenia,  limes 
Composito  Scironc  patet." 

Lelcx  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleson,  the  latter 
by  his  son  Pylas,  whose  son  Sciron  married  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  But  Nisus, 
tbe  son  of  Pandion,  disputing  with  Sciron  the  pos- 
session of  Megara,  Aeacus,  who  had  been  called  in 
as  arbiter,  assigned  the  kiugdotn  to  Nisus  and  his 
posterity,  and  to  Sciron  the  command  in  war. 
Nisus  was  succeeded  by  Mcgareus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  who  had  married  Iphinoe,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus;  and  Megarcua  was  followed  by  his  son 
Alcathoiis,  who  built  the  other  citadel  named  after 
him.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  Megarians, 
who  purposely  suppressed  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  their  city  by  Minoe  during  the  reign  of  Nisus. 
(Paus.  i.  39.  §§  5,  6,  i.  41.  §  5.) 

The  other  tradition,  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Boeotians  and  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
differs  widely  from  the  preceding  one.  In  the  reign 
of  Pylaa,  Pandion  being  expelled  from  Athens  by 
the  Metionidae,  fled  to  Megara,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pylas,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the 
kingdom.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4;  Apollod.  iii.  15.) 
Tbe  Metionidae  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 


Athens ;  and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  were 
divided  among  his  four  sons,  Nisus,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Megaris.  The  city  was  called  after  him 
Nisa  (Nfoa),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  tbe 
port-town  which  he  built  When  Minos  attacked 
Nuns,  Megareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  came  from 
Onchestus  in  Boeotia  to  assist  tbe  latter,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 


Megara.    The  name 


Nisa,  Bubse 


mtly  Nisaea, 


henceforth  confined  to  the  port-town.  (Pans, 
i.  39.  §§  4, 6.)  But  even  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
weie  sometimes  called  Nisoci,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Megarians  of  Sicily,  their  colonists  (Tbeocr. 
Id  xiL  27.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Nisus  perished,  and  Minos  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  demolished  its  walls.  They 
were  subsequently  restored  by  Alcathons,  son  of 
Pelops,  who  camo  from  Elis.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apol'0-  (I'aus.  i.  41.  §  6;  Tbeogn. 
771;  Or.  Met.  viii.  14.)  It  was  further  related, 
tliat  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  last 
king  of  Megara,  and  that  after  bis  death  a  C 
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tical  form  of  government  wsa  established.  (P; 
43.  §  3.) 

Into  the  value  of  those  traditions  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  Megara  and  its  territory  were  in  early 
times  regarded  as  part  of  Attica  ;  and  hence  Strabo 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  their  names  in  the 
Iliad,  because  they  were  comprehended  along  with 
the  Athenians  under  the  general  name  of  Ionians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  392.)  The  most  certain  event  in  the 
history  of  Megara  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians. 
This  event  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Athens. 
The  Dorian  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Codrus ;  but  Megaris  was  notwithstanding 
]wnnancntly  conquered,  and  a  Corinthian  and  Mcs- 
*enian  colony  founded  at  Megara.  Tho  pillar  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus,  was  now  re- 
moved; and  Megara  was  henceforth  h  Dorian  state, 
and  its  territory  included  in  Peloponnesus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  393;  Scymn.  Ch.  502.)  Megara,  however, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  subject  to  Corinth, 
aud  it  was  not  without  frequent  struggles  and 
wars  that  it  at  length  established  its  independence. 
(For  authorities,  see  Mlillcr,  Dorians,  i.  5.  §  10.) 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  become  the  ruling  city 
in  tho  district  till  it  was  independent  of  Corinth, 
since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  only  one  of  the 
five  hamlets  (««/xai).  into  which  tho  country  was 
divided,  namely,  the  Heraeans,  Piraeans,  Megarians, 
Cynosurians  and  Tripodiscacans.  (Plut.  Quaut. 
Gnicc.  c.  17,  p.  387.) 

After  Megara  had  become  an  independent  city, 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Greece.  For 
this  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, which  gave  its  inhabitants  great  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea. 
All  tho  roads  from  Northern  Greece  to  Peloponnesus 
passed  through  their  country,  while  their  shores 
being  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  West  and  East. 

Megara  founded  some  of  tho  earlier  Grecian 
colonies,  both  in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  In  u.  c.  728 
it  established  Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Astacus  in  Bithynia,  in  675  Cyzicus  in  the  Pro- 
pon t is,  in  tho  following  year  Chakcdon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Clulcodon.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
later,  Comedy  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Megarians.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megaris,  intro- 
duced comedy  into  Attica.  (Diet  of  Riogr.  art. 
St'SAitiuN.)  But,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
government,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  ;  and  Theagcnes, 
the  father-in-law  of  Cylon,  became  tyrant  or  despot 
r>f  Megara,  by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietors 
and  advocating  the  claims  of  the  poor.  (Aristot. 
Jtliet.  i.  2,  PolU.  v.  4.)  He  embellished  the  city  by 
the  construction  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinued to  cxUt  down  to  tho  time  of  Pausanias 
(i.  40.  §  I).  Tbeagenes  ruled  about  B.C.  630— 
600 ;  but  he  was  subsequently  driven  from  power, 
and  Megara  was  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
struggle*  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  poet  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  deplores  the  bufferings  of  his  party,  and 
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complains  that  the  poor  no  longer  paid  the  interest 
of  their  debts,  and  that  they  plundered  the  bou*s 
of  the  rich  and  even  the  temples. 

About  the  same  time  the  Megarians  were  engaged 
in  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  in  Attica. 
The  chief  struggle  between  them  was  for  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  was  at  length  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  well-known  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
394.)  The  Megarians  took  their  share  in  the  Per- 
sian wars.  They  fought  with  20  ships  at  ti>« 
battles  of  Artetnisium  and  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii. 
1,  45.)  They  repulsed  a  body  of  Persians  whom 
Mardonius  sent  to  ravage  their  territory  (Paus.  i. 
40.  §  2),  and  finally  3000  of  their  troops  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.    (Herod,  ix.  28.) 

After  the  Persian  War  the  Megarians  were  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  the 
Megarians  to  desert  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  and 
unite  themselves  with  tho  Athenians,  B.  c  455 .  In 
order  to  secure  their  communication  with  Megara, 
the  Athenians  built  two  Long  Walls  connecting  the 
city  with  Nisaea;  and  they  garrisoned  at  the  same 
time  tho  town  of  Pegae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
(Thuc  i.  103.)  But  ten  years  afterwards  the  Me- 
garians revolted  from  Athens,  and  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  Peloponnesian  troops,  they 
slew  tho  Athenian  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  escaped  into  Nisaea.  They  continued  to 
hold  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  but  they  also  surrendered 
these  towns  in  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the 
same  year  (445)  with  Sparta  and  ber  allies.  (Thuc 

i.  114,  115.)  The  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megaris;  but  they  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  Megarians,  that  they  passed  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  markets  and  ports.  This 
decree  pressed  very  hard  upon  the  Megarians.  who*e 
unproductive  soil  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
population,  and  who  obtained  most  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Peloponnesians  tor  declaring  war  against  Athens. 
(Thuc  i.  67 , 139;  Aristoph.  Acham.  633.) 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Megarians  suffered 
greatly.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians 
invaded  Megaris  with  a  very  large  force,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  territory  up  to  the  city  walls.  At 
tho  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbour  of  Nisaea,  so  that  Megara  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  besieged  city  cut  off  from  all  its  supplies. 
This  invasion  was  repeated  by  the  Athenians  once 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice;  and  the 
sufferings  which  the  people  then  endured  were 
remembered  by  them  many  centuries  afterward*, 
and  were  assigned  to  Pausanias  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  works  of  art  bad  not  been  finished.  (Thuc 

ii.  31 ;  Plut.  Per.  30;  Tans.  i.  40.  §  4.)  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War(n.  c.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
tt oa,  which  lay  in  front  of  Nisaea,  and  left  a  garrison 
there,  by  which  means  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Thuc.iii.  51.)  Of  the  po- 
sition of  this  islwd,  and  of  the  causeway  connecting 
it  with  the  mainland,  we  shall  speak  presently.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  tho  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c  424), 
the  democratic*]  party  in  Megara  fearing  the  return 
of  tho  aristocratic*]  exiles,  who  were  at  Pegae,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  to  sur- 
render their  citr  to  them.  Tho  Athenians  still  bold 
Minoa;  and  tho  Long  Walls  and  Nisae 
pied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  The 
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trerc  admitted  within  the  Long  Walla  by  their  friends 
in  Megara,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  days  they  took 
Nisaea.*  Megara  was  saved  by  Bra&idas,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  with  a  large  1'e.lo- 
pnnnesian  force,  and,  after  offering  battle  to  the 
Athenians,  which  they  declined,  was  admitted 
within  the  city.  The  aristocratical  exiles  were  now 
recalled,  and  a  strict  and  exclusive  oligarchy  esta- 
blished, which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thuc.  iv.  66 
— 74.)  •  A  few  months  afterwards  the  Megarians 
captured  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Athenians  and 
levelled  them  to  the  ground;  bat  the  Athenians 
still  continued  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Mlnoa,  (Thuc. 
iv.  109.)  In  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Athenians  in  Nisaea  and  Minus,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Megarians  and  their  allies  in  Megara,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  road  leading  from  the  gate 
of  Nisaea  near  the  monument  of  Nisus  to  the  Posci- 
donium  or  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a  Btraight  line  to  the  causeway  leading  to  Minoa. 
(Thuc.  ir.  117.) 

From  this  time  Megara  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  prosperous  condition  at  a  later 
period  is  extolled  by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  largest  houses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
that  it  remained  at  peace,  though  placed  between 
the  Peloponnesians,  Thebans,  and  Athenians.  (Isocr. 
de  Pac.  p.  183,  ed.  Stcph.)  Megara  surrendered  to 
Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia.  (Aelian, 
V.  II.  vi.  1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
for  some  time  in  the  power  of  Casaander;  but  his 
garrison  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  who 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  city  n.c.  307.  (Died, 
xx.  46;  Pint  Demetr.  9.)  Subsequently  it  again 
posited  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  but 
it  was  united  by  Aratus  to  the  Achaean  League, 
(Polyb.  ii.  43.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
league  and  the  Romans,  Megara  surrendered  to 
Metcllus  without  a  contest.  (Paus.  vii.  15.  §  11.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sulpicius,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5),  as  one  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  Greece.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Pausanias 
relates  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
Hadrian  refused  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
by  its  inhabitants  of  Anthemocritus,  the  Athenian 
herald  (Pans.  L  36.  §  3);  but  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  a  new  tribe  at  Megara  was  called 
Adrianis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
the  emperor's  wife,  was  worshipped  here  under  the 
title  of  **a  AijjWjrrp  (BSckb,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  566); 
and  even  Pausanias  himself  describes  a  temple  of 
Apollo  of  white  marble,  built  by  Hadrian  (i.  42. 
§  5).  It  continued  to  coin  money  under  the  Anto- 
nines  and  subsequent  emperors ;  and  it  appears  in 
the  Tabula  Peuting.  as  a  considerable  place.  In 
the  fifth  century  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Anastasins 
(Chandler,  Inter.  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
appears  to  have  rapidly  sunk,  and  was  frequently 
plundered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Megara  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  philo- 
sophical school,  which  was  founded  there  by  Eu- 

*  On  tli  is  occasion  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  calls 
Megara  if  *<JA»i,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
port -town.  This  expression  cannot  refer  to  the 
acropolis  of  Megara,  as  some  critics  interpret  it. 
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cleides,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
philosophers  of  this  school  were  called  the  Mcgarici 
(ol  Mryapiitoi,  Strab.  ir.  393).  It  was  also  less 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  courtezans,  who  were 
called  Megarian  Sphinxes.  (MtyaptKol  Ispiyyts, 
Stud.  *.  v. ;  comp.  Plaut.  Pert.  i.  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  (Terttdl.  Apolog.  39.)  They  had  a  had 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fraudulent,  perfidious,  and  ignorant ;  but  they 
may  have  owed  much  of  this  bod  character  to  the 
representations  of  their  enemies,  the  Athenians. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  56;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Pac. 
248;  Suid.  t.  v.  Vl*yap*av  4Juji  ntp'tBot,  i.  e.  con- 
temptible people.)  Of  the  Megarian  games  and 
festivals  we  hare  •  three  kinds  mentioned ;  the  Dio- 
clean,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  hero  Diodes 
(SchoL  ad  Tkeccr.  xii.  28 :  Schol.  ad  Pi»d.  Ul. 
xiii.  155;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Acharn.  774),  the 
Alcathoan,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Alcathouo,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  whose  worship  was  very  ancient  in  Megara. 
(Pbilostr.  ViL  Soph.  I  3;  Schol.  ad  PifuL  AVw. 
v.  84,  OL  xiii.  155;  Krause,  Die  PyOiicn,  Nemctn 
und  It Ui mien,  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Oral,  vi.)  says  that  Megara 
is  one  day's  journey  from  Athens,  and  Procopius 
(Bell  Vand.  i.  1)  makes  it  210  stadia.  According 
to  modern  travellers  the  journey  takes  8  hours. 
(Dodwoll,  Classical  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

in.  Topography  of  the  City  aj»d  its 
Port- tows. 

Pausanias  has  given  a  particular  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megara  (Pans.  i.  40,  rci|.). 
He  begins  hU  accouut  with  the  aqueduct  of  Tliea- 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
of  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  The 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and 
numerous  columns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Soteira,  statues  of 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  Beyond,  in  the  Olympieium, 
or  inclosure  of  Zeus  Olympius,  was  a  magnificent 
temple,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god,  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  PeloponneMan  War.  From 
thence  Pausanias  ascended  to  tho  citadel,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a  temple  of  Dionysus  Nyctclius,  n 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Apostrophio,  an  oracle  of 
Night,  and  a  roofless  templo  of  Zeus  Cruiiius. 
Here,  ab>o,  was  the  Megarum,  or  temple  of  Demctcr, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  during  his  reign. 

Below  the  northern  sido  of  the  Acropolis  Cariiv 
was  the  tomb  of  Alcmena  near  the  Olympieium. 
Hence  Pausanias  was  conducted  by  his  Megarian 
guide  to  a  place  called  Rhus  ('PoSj;  comp.  Plut. 
Ties.  27),  because  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  collected  here,  until  they  were 
turned  off  by  Theagcnes,  who  erected  on  the  spot 
an  altar  to  Achelous.  It  was  probably  this  water 
which  supplied  the  fountain  of  the  Sithnides.  Near 
this  place  was  the  monument  of  Hyllas;  and  not 
far  from  the  latter  were  temples  of  I  sis,  Apollo 
Agracus,  and  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  was  said  to 
have  l>ecn  dedicated  by  Alcathous  after  he  had 
slain  the  Cithaeronian  lion.  Below  these  were  the 
beroum  of  Pandion,  and  the  monuments  of  Hip- 
polyte,  queen  of  tho  Amazons,  and  Tereus,  who 
Procne. 
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On  tlio  ascent  to  the  citadel  Alcathoe,  Pausanias 
saw,  on  the  right  hand,  the  sepulchre  of  Megareus, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gods  called  Prodomcis, 
to  whom  Alcatboos  sacrificed  when  he  was  going  to 
build  the  walls.  Here  was  the  stone  upon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  lyre,  when  he  was  assisting  Alca- 
thous,  and  which,  on  being  struck,  returned  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp.  (Comp  Theogn.  771  ;  Or. 
Met  viii.  14.)  Beyond  was  the  council-bouse 
(&ovktvrfi(Hoy)  of  the  Megarians,  formerly  the  se- 
pulchre of  Timalcus  ;  and  on  the  Bum  mi  t  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  face,  bands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
ivory.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
or  Victory,  and  Acanthi.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Thesmopborus,  in  descending  from  which  oc- 
curred the  tomb  of  Callipolis,  daughter  of  AJcathous. 

On  the  road  leading  to  the  Prytaneium  the  tra- 
veller passed  tbe  heroura  of  I  no,  the  heroum  of 
Iphigeueia,  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prytaneium 
were  tombs  of  Menippus,  son  of  Meg  are  us,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  AJcathous ;  near  which  was  a  stone 
called  Anacletbra,  because  here  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Pausaoias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megarians  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesymnium,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  which  contained  a  monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  several 
sepulchral  monuments  on  the  way  from  the  Ae- 
symnium to  the  heroum  of  Alcatbous,  in  which  the 
public  records  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias. Beyond  was  tbe  Dionysium  or  temple  of 
Dionysus ;  close  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Near 
the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A  neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a  Jupiter 
in  brass,  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Coroebns  and  of 
the  athlete  Orsippns,  tbe  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  somo  of  tbe  most  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Pausanias  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  street  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Prostatcrius,  with  a  statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  the  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphadea,  was  a  pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Cariuus,  and  a  temple  of  the  Eileithyiac. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Malophorus.  The  Acropolis  of  Nisaea  still 
remained  ;  on  descending  from  the  Acropolis  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-side.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a  small  island,  called  Minoa,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  the  war  against  Nisus. 

Megara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  the  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  and  as  this  was  probably  Alca- 
thoe, the  town  on  the  summit  is  on  the  site  of  tbe 
temple  of  Athena.  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Megara.  On  the  eastern  acropolis  there 
arc  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls.  None  of  the 
numerous  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  can  be 
identified;  and  only  one  of  them  is  marked  by  the 
frusta  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  Thcagenes  has  disappeared ;  and  some 
imperfect  foundations  and  a  large  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  town  are  tbe  only  remains  of  tho 
celebrated  fountain  of  the  Sithnide  nymphs. 

Of  the  Long  Walls,  uniting  Megara  with  Nisaea,  we 
hare  already  spoken.  They  are  noticed  by  Aristophanes 
under  tbe  name  of  ra  MtyapuA  amiXri  (Lgiittr. 
1172).  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Megarians 
themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  tbey  were  subse- 
quently restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  if  they  still  existed  in  his  time  (ix.  p.  391),  but 
they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  before  that  of 
Pausanias,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydidcs  (iv.  66)  tbey  were  8  stadia 
in  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (£  c.)  18  stadia. 

The  position  of  Nisaea  and  Minoa  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  described  by 
Thucydides  do  not  agree  with  the  present  feature* 
of  the  coast.  The  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  401 ), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  (Thtuyd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut  SpratU  (London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  205.)  Thucydides  represents 
Minoa  as  an  island  close  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  tlie 
latter  by  a  bridge  over  a  morass.  On  Minoa  the 
Megarians  had  built  a  fortress  (Thuc.  hi.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p  39)  calls  Minoa  a  promontory  (A*pa). 
He  says  that,  "  after  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  come  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  forming  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea."  Pausanias  (i.  44.  §  3),  however,  agrees 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expression  of  Strabo  (ax-pa) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  island,  as  stated 
by  Thucydides  and  Pausanias.  Tbe  difficulty  in 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  no  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoa.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Me- 
gara there  is  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  and  further 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  affords 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  small  class  of  coasters. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inner  island 
was  Minoa,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  tbe  Megarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  this  island  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7  fathoms  of 
water  between  them  ;  consequently  they  could  never 
have  been  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argued,  that  the  peninsula  was  once  an  island  ; 
but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  ancient  remains,  either  on  this  island  or  tbe 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Leake  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  suppose  the  promontory  of  Tikho  (see  map. 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  Salamis,  to  have  been  Minoa,  since  it  may  at  one 
time  have  been  an  island.  Accordingly,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walls,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thucydides.  But  this 
promontory  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  which  is 
larger  than  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides (iii.  51),  who  speaks  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pausanias  calls  Minoa  a  small 
island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  has  offered  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  supposes  Minoa  to  be 
a  rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  fortress,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  geographic 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8  stadia  of  Thucy- 
dides. "  That  this  hill  was  once  a  peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  rivers,  which  pass 
close  to  its  base ;  one  on  each  side.    The  eastern 
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bed  winds  round  the  back  of  the  hill,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  neck  of  elevated  ground  between  it  and  that 
on  the  west  side  :  and  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
when  these  two  rivers  had  communication  with  the 
M,  the  intermediate  neck  of  land,  with  this  hill, 
would  have  been  a  peninsula,  or  promontory.  These 
two  river  beds  were  once  the  only  outlets  of  the 
mountain  streams  which  issue  from  tho  valleys  on 
the  north  side  of  Mont  Geraneia  ;  for  the  ancient 
course  of  the  eastern  bed,  although  now  ploughed 
over  and  cultivated,  can  be  traced  through  the 
plain  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
that  river,  whose  torrent  at  present  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  the  shallow  bay  of  Tikho, 
crossing  the  site  of  the  Long  Walls  which  connected 
M  .mm  with  EQmM  l&d  M:n<«,  and  Mm  th>-:n- 
selves  in  the  swamps  bordering  that  bay.  Although 
vestiges  of  the  walls  are  not  found  in  the  bed  of  the 


river,  yet,  on  examining  the  ground  near  it,  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  its  present  course  does 
cross  their  site,  as,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  on  tho 
Megarian  side,  their  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
towards  the  castellated  hilt  before  mentioned.  The 
dry  watercourse  on  the  western  side  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  be  traced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  one;  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  river 
split  there  into  two  branches  or  mouths.  This  hill 
would  then  have  been  an  island,  as  Thucydides  calls 
Minos,''     The  subsequent  deposit  of  earth  brought 

I  down  by  the  above  mentioned  stream,  would  bavo 

{  joined  the  hill  to  the  mainland. 

The  accompanying  map  and  drawing  arc  taken 
from  Lieut.  Spratt 's. 
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A.  Megara. 

B.  Nitaea. 

C.  Minoa. 

1.  Island  formerly  tupposed  to  be  Megara. 
S.  Kocky  peninsula. 

If  this  hill  is  the  site  of  Minoa,  the  town  of  Nisaea 
must  have  been  near  it  ;  and  Lieut.  Spratt  dis- 
covered many  vestiges  of  an  ancient  site  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  between  the  sea  and  a  low 
rock,  which  stands  in  the  plain  a  abort  distance  to 
the  northward.  tt  Among  these  remains  are  four 
small  heaps  of  ruins,  with  massive  foundations,  in 
one  of  which  there  are  three  broken  shafts  of  Bmall 


3.  Ancient  mole. 

4.  Agio*  Nlkolaoi. 

5.  Agio*  Georgio*. 

6.  Promontory  of  Tikho. 

7.  Salami*. 

columns  erect,  and  wanting  apparently  only  the 
fourth  to  complete  the  original  number.  Probably 
they  were  monuments  or  temples  ;  and  two  Greek 
churches,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  but  standing  on 
two  ancient  foundations,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  supposition.  Another  church,  Agios  Nikolaos, 
which  is  perfect,  also  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  it  stands  nearer  to  the  sea."  Lieut. 
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Spratt  further  supposes  that  ho  has  discovered  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  causeway.  "Between  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  its  north  side,  and  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  former  river,  there  are 
three  platforms  of  heavy  buildings,  one  of  which 
lies  immediately  at  tho  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  third  nearly 
central  ;  and  as  the  course  of  that  former  river-bed 
clearly  and  indisputably  passes  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion may  be  recognised  in  these  ruins."  He  also 
says,  "  that  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  are 
to  be  seen  extending  from  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  hill,  and  curving  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  have 
formed  a  harbour  between  the  hill  and  those  ruins," 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  tho  port  of  Nisaea  was  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Minoa. 

IV.  Territory  of  Meoara. 

Mcgaris  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
Isthmus,  which  extends  from  the  foot  ofMuCitbac- 
run  to  tho  Acrocorinthus,  and  which  connects  North- 
ern Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.  The  southern 
jmrt  of  this  Isthmus,  including  the  Isthmus  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth;  but  the  boundaries 
of  Mcgaris  and  Corinth  differed  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period.  Originally  Mcgaris  extended  as  far 
.is  Cromrnyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  on  the 
CorinthiaD,  gulfs,  and  a  pillar  was  set  up  near  the 
Isthmus  proper,  marking  the  boundaries  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subsequently  tliis  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  as 
far  as  the  Scironian  rocks  and  the  other  panes  of  the 
Geraneian  mountains.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Megaris  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Ml  Cithaeron,  and  towards  the  £.  and  NE.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Kbrata  or  The  Horns  (tA  K4- 
para),  and  now  KatuBli  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Diod. 
xiii.  65;  PJut.  Them.  13.)  Here  there  is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  conchiferous  limestone,  which  Pau- 
aanias  also  noticed  (i.  44.  §  6).  The  river  lapis, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  a  little  to  tho  W.  of  the 
Horns,  was  the  boundary  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.]  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  Btadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Clinton,  the  area  of  tho  country 
is  143  square  miles. 

Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  This  plain  was  called 
tho  "  White  Plain"  (to  Atwror  w«oW,  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  Od.  v.  333,  ed.  Mai;  EtymoL  M.  #.  r.  Atu- 
K<S0<a),  and  is  the  same  as  Cpmolia  (K^uoAlo, 
Diod.  xi.  79),  which  produced  the  Crcta  Cimolia  or 
fullers'  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
as  a  place  (Xarthern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  413).  Tho 
main  range  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  runs  from  W.  to  E., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
but  it  is  also  prolonged  southwards  along  the  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
new  chain,  which  stretches  across  Megaris  from 
W.  to  E.,  parallel  to  Mt.  Cithaeron.  This  chain  is 
highest  on  the  western  side,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Parts),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Saronic  gulf. 
On  its  western  bide  it  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
Aeciiplasctus    (Myiv\ayKTo$,  Acsch.  Agam. 
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303,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Oi.miar 
and  Hrrabum  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  [Co- 
RTNTiirfs,  p.  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  the  island 
of  Salamis  and  the  surrounding  rocks  are  only  a 
continuation  of  this  chain.  The  mountains  were 
called  Gerameia  in  antiquity  (Tipdyca,  Thuc.  i. 
105;  Pans.  i.  40.  §  7),  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  because,  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
Mcgarus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  Sithonian  nymph, 
was  led  by  the  cries  of  cranes  (yiparoi)  to  take 
refuge  upon  their  summit.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  Towards 
tho  south  the  Geraneian  mountains  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  while  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Oneian.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  confounds 
the  Geraneia  with  the  Oneia ;  and  erroneously  repre- 
sents the  latter  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Cithaeron.  His  error  has  misled  many  modern  wri- 
ters, who,  in  consequence,  speak  of  the  Geraneia  as 
a  portion  of  the  Oneia.  (Curtius,  I'eioponneso*, 
vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

The  Geraneian  mountains  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  tho  true  boundary  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  like  a  vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  lead  across  these  mountains  into  Peloponnesus. 
One  runs  from  the  western  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  Perakhora,  the  ancient  Pei- 
raeum  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
was  the  road  by  which  armies  frequently  marched 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse  was  not  much  used  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  road  of  the 
great  Dervenia  from  tho  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Der- 
veni),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turkish  times. 
According  to  Gcll  the  lop  of  this  pass  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a  wall.  The  same  writer  says  that, 
from  the  top  of  tin's  pass  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8  hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Megara  2  hours  33 
minutes.  This  road  is  now  little  used.  The  third 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Megaris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This 
road,  soon  after  leaving  Megara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a  narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cut  in  the 
rock  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  On  his 
right  hand  the  traveller  has  the  precij>itous  rock, 
whilo  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  600  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
road,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carriages,  was  made  wido  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  From  the 
higher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
by  a  most  rugged  and  precipitous  path  cut  between 
walls  of  rock.  This  pass  is  the  celebrated  Scironian 
rocks  of  antiquity,  now  called  Kake-skala,  or  bad 
ladder  (A/  Htcttpvvlfat  virpcu,  Strab.  ix.  p.  391; 
al  Ztctpwlitt  and  al  SxtpaSft,  Polyb.  xvi.  16; 
2«Wpfcf0f  iucrai,  Eur.  IlippoL  1208;  the  mad 
itself  %  2«ipwm  tS6t,  Herod,  viii.  7 1 ;  Scironia 
saxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  11).  According  to  a  Megarian 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  from  Sci- 
ron,  a  polemarch  of  the  Megarians,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  a  footpath  along  the  rocks  (Paus. 
i.  44.  §  6);  but,  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sciron. 
Near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  road 
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begins  to  descend,  we  must  place  the  Molurian  rock  I 
(7;  MoKovplf),  from  which  Ino  or  Leucothca  threw 
herself  with  her  son  Melicertcs  (Palaemon)  into  the 
sea:  and  close  by  were  the  execrable  rocks  (ipaytis), 
from  which  Sciron  used  to  throw  strangers  into  the 
sea,  and  from  which  be  was  himself  hurled  by  The- 
h<-u.-.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  7,  scq.)  The  tortoise  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  wbicli  was  said  to  devour  the  rob- 
bers, was  probably  a  rock  called  by  this  name  from 
its  shape,  and  which  pave  rise  to  the  tale  (koto  rijy 
na\ovn*VT)r  x*^c**r,7r>  Diod.  iv.  59).  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Zeus  Aphesius. 
On  descending  into  the  plain  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Latous,  near  which  were  the  boundaries  of 
Mecaris  and  the  Corinthia.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §§  9,  10.) 

Megaris  contained  only  one  town  of  importance, 
Megaua,  with  its  harbour  Nisaka,  which  have 
been  already  described.  The  other  towns  in  the 
country  were  Aegostiibna  and  Pegak  (Doric 
Pagak),  on  the  Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tm- 
WOiscus  and  Rhus,  in  the  interior;  Piiibalis,  ou 
the  confines  of  Attica  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
802);  and  Phalycos  and  PouciiNK,  of  which 
tbe  site  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  fortress, 
Gkiiajjkia,  situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
name,  but  its  position  is  also  uncertain  (Scylax, 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11);  it  is  apparently  the  same 
place  as  the  Ekexeia  ('Eptvua)  of  Pausanias  (i.  44. 
§  5).  Scylax  mentions  a  place  Aris,  but  instead  of 
rii?7al,  t«?xoj  V*pdvtta,  "Apis,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  we  ought  to  read  Iltyyol  t«ixoj,  Tcpd- 
vua  tucptt  or  &xpa.  Whether  there  was  a  place  of 
the  name  of  Isua  in  Megaris  seems  doubtful. 
[  Nit*.]  (Keinganum,  Iku  alte  Alegaru,  Berlin, 
1825;  Dodwell,  voL  ii.  p.  181, seq.;  Leake, Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 


MEGARIS.  [Megaba.] 

ME'GARIS,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  12),  who  places 
it  between  Pansilypus  and  Neapolis;  it  can  therefore 
be  no  other  than  the  islet  or  rock  now  occupied  by 
the  Castel  dell  Oro.  [Neapous.]  It  is  evidently 
the  same  which  is  called  by  Statius  Megalia.  (Stat 
Silr.  ii.  2.  80.)  [E.  H.  U.] 

MEG1DDO.    [Lkgio;  Maodolim.] 

MEGIDDO  VALLIS,  the  western  part  of  the 
vast  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  watered  by  the  Kishon.  [Es- 

IlKAKIiO.H  VALLIS  V.  CAltrtTB.]  [G.  W.] 

MEGISTE  (M«7(<ttt;),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  opposite  to  Autiphellos.  It  contained  a  town 
which,  if  the  r.-ading  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  be 
correct,  was  called  Cisthene  (Kio^nj),  but  had 
perished  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  35).  There 
was  also  an  excellent  harbour,  which  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  22;  comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.,  who  calls  the  town 
Me-iste ;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  9 ;  Scylax,  p.  39.)  The  island, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  of  a  group,  is  now  called  KasUloryzo,  or 
tattel  Rosso.    The  island  seems  to  have  been  cilo- 
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nised  by  the  Rhodians,  or  at  least  to  have  been  in 
their  possession,  for  inscriptions  found  there  are 
composed  in  the  Doric  dialect.  There  are  but  few 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  (Leake,  Asia  JJtnor, 
p.  1 84 ;  Fellows,  Lycia,  pp.  1 87,  &c.)       (L.  S.] 

MEGISTUS.  [Macestus.] 

MEIACARIRE  (Amm.  Marc.  xviiL  6,  10; 
Maleucaptpi,  TheophyL  Simoc  i.  13,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
and  Tbeopbylact  It  appears  to  have  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amida.  Ammianus  states  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  certain  cold  springs  which 
were  there.  (Cf.  Bocking,  Aufit  DigniL  i.  p. 
418.)  [V.] 

MEILICHUS.    [Actjaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

MELA  or  MELLA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  still  called  the  Atella,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  flows  through  the  Vol  Trompia,  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Triumpilini,  filters  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  near  Brixia,  and  falls  into  the  Olliua 
(Oglio)  more  than  20  miles  below  that  city.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  through  the  city  of 
Brixia,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy  or  a  poetical 
license,  as  it  passes,  in  fact,  about  a  mile  to  the 
W.  of  it  [Brixia.]  Both  he  and  Virgil  describe 
it  as  u  placid  and  winding  stream.  (Cat nil.  lxvii. 
33  ;  Virg.  G.  iv.  278  ;  Philargyr.  ad  loc.)  [E.H.B.] 

MELAE.  1.  A  town  of  the  Samnites,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20),  among  the  towns  of  the 
Caudine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  Fabius  in 
b.  c  214.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (xxvii.  I) 
mentions  a  town  of  the  Samnites  which  he  calls 
Mklks,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  b.  c.  210,  by 
Marcellus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  place  is  meant  in  both  cases,  but  we  liave  no 
clue  to  its  position. 

2.  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri  in  Brut- 
tium,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v.  5),  but  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [Locbi.]       [E.  H.  B.] 

MELAENA  (M«'Aau-«).  1.  A  promontory  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  is  traversed  by  Mount  Mimas.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  quarries  of  mill- 
stones. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.)  It  is  possible  that 
this  promontory,  which  is  now  called  Kara-Bunm 
(the  Black  Cape),  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  Corynaeum  Promontorium,  from 
the  town  of  Coryne,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mimas 

2.  A  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  sailing  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine, 
between  the  rivers  Rhcba  and  Artane.  (Apollon. 
Rliod.  ii.  651;  Orph.  Argon,  716;  Arrian,  Ptripl. 
p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69.)  In  the  anonymous  Pcriplua 
of  the  Euxine  (p.  2),  it  is  called  KaAAu'axpo*,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  I.  §  5)  calls  it  simply  BtOwiai  axpov. 
Its  modern  name  is  Tshili. 

3.  The  north-western  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645),  now  called  Cape  S. 
Nicolo.  [L.  S.] 

MELAENAE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
MELAENEAE  or  MELAENAE  (M«Aomoi, 
Paus.;  McAatcal,  Rhian.  ap.  Sttph,  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
MtKaivtvs),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraea,  and  on  the  road  from  Herat  .,  to  Megalopolis. 
It  was  distant  40  stadia  from  Buphagium.  Pau- 
sanias says  that  it  was  founded  by  Mclacneus,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  timo 
and  overflowed  with  water.  The  ruins  of  Melaeneae 
lie  4  or  5  miles  eastward  of  Heraea,  between  the 
villages  Kolora  and  Kaloreos,  where  are  the  rc- 
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mains  of  a  Roman  bath,  which  has  also  been  a 
church,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  such,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inundated,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Fausanias.  The  Peutinger  Table  specifies  Melae- 
ueao  as  distant  12  miles  from  Olympia  ;  but  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a  much  more  important 
place,  and  one  which  continued  to  exist  long  after 
Heraea:  moreover,  the  distance  of  12  miles  applies 
to  Heraea,  and  not  to  Melacneae.  (Pans.  viii.  26. 
§  8,  com  p.  v.  7.  §  1,  viii.  3.  §  3;  Stcph.  B.  $.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  231; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  <fc.  p.  159;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  p.  356.) 

MELA'MBIUM  (M«X4>Swk),  a  place  in  Pclas- 
giotia  in  Thessaly,  near  Scotussa,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies  before 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalao.  Leake  places  it  near 
the  sources  of  the  Onchestns,  at  a  place  called 
JhderianL  (Polyb.  xviii.  3,  6;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6; 
Leake.  Nort/tem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  473.) 

MELANCHLAENI  (McAa-yx*"™),  »  wmad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Hecatacus 
(jap.  Steph.  B.,  Fr.  154,  cd.  Klauscn).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus  (iv.  20, 100—103,107)  they  are 
found  occupying  the  districts  E.  of  tho  Androphagi, 
and  N.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days'  journey 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis ;  over  above  them  were 
lakes  and  lands  unknown  to  man.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Herodotus  may  refer,  through  Borne 
hearsay  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  should  bo  assigned 
to  this  tribe  :  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  this 
with  any  accuracy;  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  N.  as  the  sources  of  the 
Volga,  or  even  further.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  295.)  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Scythian-Scolotic  stock,  al- 
though their  customs  were  the  same.  The  name,  the 
"  Black-cloaks,"  like  that  of  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bours, the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A  people  bearing  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (p.  32)  as  a  tribe 
of  Pont  us.  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  19.  §  4)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  'speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory,  the  Meta- 
soRis(M«rdVa<pis),  probably  the  same  as  the  Tiibs- 
BYKI8  (e6r<rwpii,Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  10,  30:  Kamuiliar), 
and  the  Aeoipius  (AiV*«>i:  KentichU).  Diouy- 
sins  Periegotes  (v.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenes,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  19)  between  the 
river  Rha  and  the  Hippici  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  found  any 
observation  concerning  these  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Roman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  picture  set  before  us  by  these  geogra- 
phers, and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  Mdanchlaoni  of  Ammianus  (xxii.  8. 
§  31),  rcc  Alani.  [E.  B.  J.] 

M  KL  AN DI'T  A E ( M« AayJIrai),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  rii.  2.  §  32). 

MEL  ANGELA.    [Mantixkia,  p.  264,  b.] 

MKLA'NIA  (MfAoWa),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Ciliria,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cclendcria,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Kizliman.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  From  another  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  760),  compared  with  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Mi- 
Acurai),  it  would  &eem  that  tho  place  was  also  called 
Mclaenae.  [L.  S.] 


MELANIPrE  or  MELAJT1PPIUM  (HtXawlnrn 
or  McAajrfawtor),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoenicua,  about 
30  stadia  from  Cape  Hieron,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Gagac,  of  which  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  1 85)  believes 
it  to  have  been  the  port  town.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
Stcph.  B.  s. ».,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a  river;  Quint 
Smym.  iii.  232;  Stadiasm,  Mar.  M.  §§  210,  211.) 
Fellows  (Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  212)  found  a  few  tombs 
cut  out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbourhood.    [L.  S.] 

MELANOGAETULI.  [Gaetuua.J 

MELA'NTHIUS  (M«AriVfcos),  a  small  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Cappadocius,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17;  Anonym. 
Peripl.  p.  12;  Tab.  Petit.,  where  it  is  called  Mc- 
lantus.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Meld  Irmah.  (Hamilton,  He- 
tearcha,  i.  p.  267.)  [L.  S.] 

MELANTLAS  (MeKavrlat),  a  village  of  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Athyras,  and  on  the  road  from  Heraclcia 
to  Byzantium,  18  miles  from  the  latter.  (It.  Aut. 
pp.  138,  230,  323,  332  ;  Ammian.  xxxL  1 1  ; 
Agath.  v.  p.  158.)  [A.  L.] 

MELA'NTII  SCOTULI  (Mf  AaVrioi  (nrowAof), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  Myconus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636 ;  A  poll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1707  ;  Scyl.  p.  55  ;  Hesvch.  *.  r. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  Stadiasm.  §§  252,  270.) 

MELAS  (M«Aoj),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  water. 

1 .  A  small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Achaia,  described 
by  Dionysius  as  flowing  from  Mount  Erymanthus. 
(Dionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  *n  Jot.  23.)  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peirns  or  Pieras 
in  Achaia;  but  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Boeotia.    [Bobotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

3.  A  river  of  Malis,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flowed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavra- 
Ncria,  and  falls  into  the  Sperchcius,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Gttrgo  (L>yras),  which  also  ui-ed  to 
flow  in  ancient  times  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Herod, 
vii.  198;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv.  xxxvi.  22;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  26.) 

4.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  (Lncan,  vi.  374;  Vib.  Sequ. 
de  Fhtm.  t.  v.  Apidanot;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

5.  A  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saldatti  or 
Schcher-Su,  falling  into  a  deep  bay  of  the  same 
name  (Me'Aai  k6\wo%),  which  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus.  The 
modern  name  of  the  bay  is  the  gulf  of  Saros. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  vii.  58,  198;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  40 ;  Ptolcm.  iii.  1 1 .  §§  1 ,  2 ;  Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MELAS  (MfAot).  1.  A  small  river  of  Cappa- 
docia,  which  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Argneus 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  §  8),  and  flowed  in  a  north-western 
direction  past  the  town  of  Mazaca,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  forming  marshes.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  538,  &c.)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  river  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  erroneously 
describes  the  Melas  as  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Gcogr.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  149  (com p.  his  Re- 
searches, ii.  p.  259,  &c).    Tho  river  still  bears  a 
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name  answering  to  the  ancient  Melas,  Kara-Su, 
Urn  is,  the  Black  River. 

2.  A  navigablo  river  in  Pampbylia,  flowing  in  a 
southern  direction  from  Mount  Taurus  towards  the 
m-u,  into  which  it  emptied  itself  50  stadia  to  tho 
ea.^t  of  Side.  (Plin.  v.  22 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Paua. 
viii.  28.  §  2;  Mela,  i.  14;  Zosim.  V.  16,  vi.  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  Afar.  Magn.  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modern  name 
is  M<navgat.Su.    (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196.) 

3.  A  small  river  in  Pont  us  Polemoniacus,  in  the 
conntry  of  the  Mac  rones.    (Plin.  vi.  4.)     [L.  S.] 

MELAS  SIS  US.  [Meuis,  No.  5.] 
MEL  1)1  (M*a8<u,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  15),  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  or  Lugdunen&is  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
whrae  chief  place  was  Iatinum ;  but  the  position 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Meldae  and  to  Iatinum 
is  very  incorrect,  if  the  Meldi  are  properly  placed  as 
neighbours  of  the  Parisii  and  on  the  Matrona 
(.l/ar»i«).  Strabo  is  not  clearer.  Ho  says  (iv.  p.  194: — 
"  On  both  sides  of  the  Sequana  there  are  the  Parisii, 
who  prwuess  an  island  in  the  river  and  a  city 
Latetia,  and  Meldae,  and  Lexovii,  along  the  Ocean 
these by  which  he  perhaps  means  oidy  the  Lex- 
ovii,  but  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
were  on  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  in 
Lugdunensis  Gallia  «  Meldi  Liberi,  Parisii,  Tre- 
cas-sus."  From  all  this  we  may  inter  that  the  Meldi 
were  near  the  Parisii ;  but  we  only  obtain  a  certain 
result  as  to  their  position  from  that  of  Iatinum 
[Iatinum}  and  other  evidence.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  "  Comitatus  Mcldensis  5"  the  M  terri- 
torium  Meldicum"  is  mentioned  in  the  Gesta  of 
Dngobert  I.;  and  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
the'"  Melcianus  Pagus"  is  pUced  between  the  "  Pa- 
riMacus  "  and  "  Miludcnsis,"  or  the  Pagus  of  Melodu- 
num  (J/c/un),and  as  theMelcianus  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  must  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Meaux.  Thus  we  obtain  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Meldi.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  <fc.) 

Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once ; 
and  the  passage  has  caused  great  difficulty.  The 
name  Meldi  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain.  The 
MvSS.  have  Medi,  Melui,  Hedui,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Caesar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a  second  time, 
onlcrcd  the  legati  who  were  set  over  his  legions  to 
get  skips  built  in  the  winter  of  b.  p.  55 — 54.  All 
bis  legions  were  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae 
during  this  winter  (2?.  G.  iv.  38) ;  and  it  seems  a 
proper  inference  that  all  these  ships  were  built  in 
the  country  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  54  came  to  the  Partus  Itius,  he 
found  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
built  "  in  Meldis."  These  sliips  being  driven  back 
by  bad  weather,  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  they  sailed.  The  wind  which  brought  the  other 
ships  to  the  Portus  Itius,  which  ships  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  would  not  suit  ships  that  came 
from  the  north  and  east ;  and  hence  D'Anville  justly 
concluded  that  these  Meldi,  whatever  may  be  the 
true  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Itius. 
A  resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
tho  Meldi  in  a  place  which  he  calls  Meldfelt  near 
Bruges.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is  Afaldeghem. 
There  is  a  place  on  the  Schelde  about  a  league  from 
Oudenaerde,  named  Mtlden,  which  under  the  Empire 
was  a  Roman  station  (Recueil  dAntiquites,  d"c  trou- 
ve'es  dans  la  Flandre,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
tho  site  of  the  Meldi ;  if  that  is  tbo  right  name. 
"  Belgae  "  cannot  be  the  true  reading,  because  all  the 
ships  were  built  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae ;  and 
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Caesar's  remark  about  tho  sixty  would  havo  no 
meaning,  if  he  spoke  of  them  as  built  "  in  Bclgis." 

If  we  cannot  fix  the  sito  of  these  Meldi,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  not  the  people  on  the  3  fame. 
Caesar  could  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  up  the  river.  If  ho  did  build  any  on  tho  Seine, 
he  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  Seine, 
for  he  says  that  these  sixty  were  driven  back  to  the 
place  from  which  they  came;  a  remark  which,  if 
applied  to  ships  built  on  the  Seine,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukcrt  (GaQien,  p.  325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  DAnvihVs  position  of  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  weight ;  but  his 
notion  that  Caesar's  Meldi  can  be  the  Meldi  on  tho 
Mame  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  Caesar's 
text.  [G.  L.] 

MELDIA  (Mf\8/a),  a  town  of  Moesia  Snperior, 
on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Sardica.  {It.  AnL 
p.  135  ;  It  Bieros.  p.  566.)  [A.  L.] 

MELES  (M«'A7j*)>  »  small  river  of  Ionia,  flowing 
close  by  the  walls  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Hermaean  gulf.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554, 
xiv.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cele- 
brity from  its  connection  with  the  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a  report  about  the  healing  powers 
of  its  waters.  There  was  a  tradition  that  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Meles  there  was  a  cave  in  which 
Homer  had  composed  his  epic  poems,  whenco  ho  is 
sometimes  called  M*\i)aty*rf)i.  (Paus.  vii.  5.  §  6  ; 
Vit.  Horn.  2  ;  Stat  Silv.  iii.  3.  60,  7.  33  ;  Tibull. 
iv.  1 .  200.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
waters  is  attested  by  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Arundell  (Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.  406)  and  Ha- 
milton {Researches,  vol.  ii.  Append.  No.  48).  These 
circumstances  are  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the  river.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a  small, 
dirty,  and  muddy  stream,  flowing  close  by  the 
modem  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Meles.  But  there  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  near  Bournovbat,  and  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  agreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vellers are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  river 
with  the  ancient  Meles.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tho  site  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  the  north  of  the  bay, 
while  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  south  of  it,  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  former;  tho  site  of  the 
ancient  place  is  still  marked  by  a  few  ruins;  and 
close  by  them  flows  the  clear  stream  which  we  mnst 
assume  to  be  the  ancient  Mejes.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn. 
viii. 3;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B. s.v.  McAfrroi/  k6\wos, 
according  to  whom  the  river  was  also  called  Me  Ictus; 
Plin.  v.  31 ;  Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  51, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MEL  ESSES,  a  people  in  Ihe  S.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confines  was  situated  the  rich  city  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinx.   (Liv.  xxviii.  3.)  [Aurikx.] 

MEL1BOCUS(to  Mr)\t8oitoi>  Spos),  a  mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Semanus  Silva. 
(PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  7.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mclibocus  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  Ilarz  mountain, 
or  the  Thuringer  void,  or  for  both.         [L.  S.] 

MELIBOEA,  an  island  at  the  month  of  tho 
Orontes  in  Syria,  the  sole  authority  for  the  existence 
of  which  appears  to  be  a  poetical  myth  of  Oppianus. 
(CynegeL  ii.  115,  &c.)  [G.  W  J 

MELIBOEA  (MtAifaia:  Eth.  Mt\igo<6s).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  places  subject  to  Philoctetc* 
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MELINOPHAGI. 


MELITA. 


(//.  ii.  717).    It  was  situated  upon  the  aea-cmst 

(Herod,  vii.  188;  Scylax,  p.  25;  Apoll.  Rhod.  L 
692),  andis  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  1 3)  as  situated 
at  the  roots  of  Mt.  Ossa,  and  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  443) 
as  lying  in  the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Pelinm. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  near  Aghia  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  414).  Meliboea  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Romans  under  Cn.  Octaviua,  R.  c 
168.  (Liv.  xliv  46:  Meliboea  is  also  mentioned 
bv  Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Stcph.  B.  #.  v.;  Mela,  ii.  3; 
PHn.  iv.  9.  b.  16.) 

The  Mcliboean  purple  is  said  by  Lucretins  (ii. 
499;  Virg.  A  en.  v.  251)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  town.  Many  modern  writers,  however, 
suppose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  small 
island  Meliboea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition,  as 
the  shellfish  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  present  day  off  the  coast  of  Tbessaly. 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Tbessaly,  is  conjec- 
tured by  Leake  to  be  represented  by  Voivoda.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p  536.) 

MELINO'PHAGI  (MtKiMofdcyot),  a  people  of 
Thrace  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  Salmy- 
dessus.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  5.  §  12  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  «.  e.)  They  are,  perhaps,  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  ('AoW)  whom  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (vii  pp  319,  320). 

ME'LITA  (M«A/tw:  Elk.  Mc\irouo$,  Melitensis: 
Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  geogr.  miles,  but  55  from  cape  Pachynum. 
Strabo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated ;  while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camarina,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  vi.  p  277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9  and  10 
in  bread tli,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  adjoining  island  of  Gaulos,  now  Goto. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  situ- 
ation of  Mclita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  must 
have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  a  Phoenician  colony.  (Diod. 
v.  12.)  Tho  date  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Cartliaginian  settlement  (Scyl.  p.  50.  §  110  ; 
Stcph.  B.  *.  r.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Diodorus  is 
right  in  describing  it  as  originally  a  Phoenician  one, 
established  by  tli  at  people  as  an  emporium  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  their  long  voyages  towards 
the  west.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  con- 
sequence  of  this  commercial  traffic,  tho  colony  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  practised  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  with  great  success.  (Diod. 
I.  c.)  But  notwithstanding  this  account  of  its  pros- 
perity we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  notice  of  it  by  Scylax  as  a  Carthaginian 
colony,  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
received  a  Grc«k  settlement;  and  indeed  there  ii  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  though  its  coins,  as 
well  as  inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  received  a  strong 
tincture  of  Greek  civilisation ;  and  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  hare  been  in  a  great  measure  Hellrn- 
ised.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  point  to  a  clo*e 
connection  with  Syracuse  in  particular,  but  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  we  have  no  account. 


(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  5752,  Sec.)  In  the 
First  Punic  War  we  find  Melita  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  in 
i  B.  c  257  by  a  Roman  fleet  under  Atilius  Regulus, 
I  it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  under  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  island  to  Tib.  Sempronius, 
with  a  Roman  fleet,  b.c.  218  (Liv.  xxi.  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continued  without  intermission 
subject  to  the  Roman  rule.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Sicily,  and  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  praetor  of  that  island.  During  the  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  infested  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  Melita  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
those  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-quar- 
ters. (Cic  Verr.  iv.  46,  47.)  Notwithstanding 
this  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  great  orator  more 
than  once  during  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a  kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iii.  4,  x.  7,  8,  9, 
Ac.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Melita  were  at  this  period 
famous  for  their  skill  in  manufacturing  a  kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stuffs,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  "  vestis  Melitensis." 
( Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72,  iv.  46 ;  Died.  v.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  were  manufactured  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  a.  D.  60.  (Act.  AposL  xxviii.)  Tho  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  Mclita  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (now 
Mehda),  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  vague  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  27),  in  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of 
geographers.  [Adiuaticum  Marc]  The  whole 
course  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modern  Malta,  where  a  bay  called  St.  Pauts  Bay 
is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  landing-place  ot 
the  Apostle.  (The  question  is  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  SL  Paul,  8vo.  Lond.  1 848 ;  also  inConybeare 
and  Howsons  Life  o/St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p  353,'&c.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphers and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  last 
the  name  already  appears  corrupted  into  its  modern 
form  of  Malta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s. 
13;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3";  Itm.  Ma~ 
rit.  p.  518;  Sil.  ltal.  xiv.  251.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals ;  but  was  recovered  from  tbem  by 
Belisarius  in  a.  d.  533  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  14),  and 
appears  to  have  continued  front  this  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  870. 

The  present  population  is  principally  derived 
from  an  Arabic  stock;  but  it  is  probable  that 
tho  Arab  conquerors  here,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  amalgamated  with 
the  previously  existing  Punic  population.  Tho 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  Greek  iangtuure  was  at  one  tune  iu  ha- 
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bitual  nse  there,  as  wrll  as  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sicily ;  and  one  of  these,  which  is  bi- 
lingual, shows  that  Greek  and  Punic  must  have 
been  both  prevalent  at  the  same  period.  (Boeckh, 
Corpus  fnscr.  Gr.  5752-5754.)  The  former  was 
probably  the  language  of  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Italian  is  at  the  present  day. 

Diodorus  justly  extols  the  excellence  of  the  ports 
of  Melita,  to  which  that  island  has  always  been  in- 
debted for  its  importance.  (Diod.  t.  12.)  The  an- 
cient geographers  all  mention  a  city  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  but  its  precise  site  is  nowhere 
indicated;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  capital  of 
the  island,  now  called  Medina  (i.  e.  "  the  city"),  or 
Cirita  Vecchia^  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  ;  the  modern  town  of  La  Valletta,  which  is 
the  present  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1566. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  u  on 
a  promontory  not  far  from  the  town"  (Cic.  Verr. 
tv.  46) ;  but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  prove 
that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  like 
the  modern  Valletta.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the 
tame  temple,  as  well  as  one  of  Hercules,  evidently 
the  Phoenician  deity  Melkart.  (Ptol.  nr.  3.  §  37.) 
The  ruins  of  both  these  temples  are  described  by  Quin- 
tino, who  wrote  in  1536,  as  existing  in  his  time; 
but  the  grounds  of  identification  are  not  given.  The 
only  considerable  ruins  now  existing  in  the  island 
are  those  on  the  S.  coast,  near  a  place  called  Casal 
Crendi,  which  are  described  in  detail  by  Bnrth. 
(Arch.  Zeitung,  1848,  Noa.  22,  23.)  These  are 
evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  constructed  of 
massive  stones,  in  a  very  rude  style  of  architecture, 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  remains  called 
the  7'orre  dei  Giganti,  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Goto.  [Gai'Ujs.]  Some  slight  vestiges  of  build- 
ings near  the  port  called  Marsa  Scirocco  may  per- 
haps be  those  of  the  temple  of  Hercules;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello  and  Quintino,  those  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angela,  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of 
Valletta.  (Quintini  Descript.  Ins.  Melitae.  p.  110, 
in  Burmann's  Thes.  vol.  xv.;  Fazelh  det  Reb.  Sic. 
i.  1.  p.  16.) 


cone  or  melita. 

Ovid  terms  Melita  a  fertile  island  (Fast.  BL  567); 
an  expression  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
though  it  was,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times, 
populous  and  flourishing,  and  probably,  therefore, 
always  well  cultivated,  the  soil  is  naturally  stony 
and  barren,  and  the  great  want  of  water  precludes 
all  natural  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  extensively  cultivated  there,  was  doubtless 
the  material  of  the  fine  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
island ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  soft  str.no  as  a 
building  material  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  the 
houses,  extolled  by  Diodorus  (v.  12).  Another  pe- 
culiar production  of  the  island  was  a  breed  of  small 
dogs,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  though 

you  it. 


|  some  writers  derived  these  from  the  Melita  in  tho 
Adriatic.  The  breed  still  exists  in  Malta.  (Strab. 
ft  p.  277;  Athen.  xii.  p.  518;  Plin.  iii.  26.  a.  30.) 
The  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles  which  Malta 
enjoys,  in  common  with  many  other  secluded 
islands,  is  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  niira- 
culous  intervention  of  St.  PauL  (Quintino.  L  c.  p. 
117.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ME'LlTA(M*Xfnj, Scyl.  p. 8 ;  Sfeph.  B. :  Agathem. 
i.  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  30 ;  /fin.  Anton. ;  Peut.  Tab.;  M«Ai- 
<rnv*\,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  <S  14;  M«A«Ta,  Const.  Porph. 
de  A  dm.  Imp.  36  ;  Maluta,  Geogr.  Kav.),  one  of 
the  Liburniaii  group  of  islands.  It  was  so  called 
like  its  namesake  Melita  or  Malta,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey;  and  some  erroneously  have 
claimed  for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  island  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  article.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  long  narrow  and  hilly  island 
of  Meleila,  lying  about  half-way  between  Curzola 
and  Jiagusa,  remarkable  in  modem  times  for  tho 
singular  phenomenon  of  subterranean  noises  called 
"  Detonazioni  di  Meleda,"  the  cause  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  (Comp.  Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  333.) 
The  site  of  a  palace  which  was  built  by  Agesilaus 
of  Cilicia,  the  father  of  Oppianus,  the  author  of 
the  "  Halieutica,"  when  banished  to  the  island  in 
the  time  of  Septimias  Severns,  is  still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte-Negro,  vol.  L 
p.  265.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITAEA,  or  MELITEIA  (MtKnata,  Strab., 
Plin.,  Steph.  B.;  M«AiT«io,  Polyb.;  MfAirfo,  Thuc: 
Eth.  MeAiTOicvs,  MfAiT«i/i),  an  ancient  town  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  near  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
Hellas.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  anciently 
called  Pyrrha,  and  they  showed  in  the  market-place 
the  tomb  of  Hellcn,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
(Strab.  L  c.)  When  Brasidas  was  marching  through 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessalian  friends  met 
him  at'  Melitaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc.  ir. 
78);  and  we  learn  from  this  narrative  that  the 
town  was  one  day's  march  from  Pharsalus,  whither 
Brasidas  proceeded  on  leaving  the  former  place.  In 
the  Lamiac  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Me- 
litaea, when  they  proceeded  to  attack  Leonnatus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  15.)  Subsequently  Melitaea  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Actolians.  Philip  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
his  scaling-ladders  being  too  short.  (Polyb.  v.  97, 
ix.  18.)  Melitaea  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Ephor.  ap  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Dicaearch.  p.  21 ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  46,  who  erro- 
neously calls  it  MtMrapa.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  situated  upon 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  tho  small  village  of 
Kruzliir.    (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  469,  seq.) 

ME'LITE  (McAi'rn).    1.  A  lake  of  Acarnania. 

[ACAKKAKIA,  p.  9,  b.] 

2.  A  demus  in  the  city  of  Athens.  [Athenae, 
p.  301,  b.] 

MELITE'NE  (v  Mf  Aitt^,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Susiana 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

MELITE'NE  (MfKrrnyf,:  Eth.  MtAmjKo*i),  a 
city  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Cappadocta,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  called  Mclitenc.  It  appears 
that  ki  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  537)  neither 
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this  nor  any  other  town  existed  in  that  district. 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Melitene 
as  a  town  built  by  the  fabulous  queen  Scmiramis 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  such  as  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  that  country  from  early  times. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Melitene,  and  in  a  very 
salubrious  district.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  was  not  of  much  importance 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  city  (Procop.  de  Atdif.  iii.  4),  and  thence* 
forth  it  became  a  central  point  to  which  several 
roads  converged.  (/*.  AtU.  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  placo  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Titus,  Melitene 
had  been  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian  Legio 
xii.  fulrainata;  and  after  the  division  of  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Secunda.    (Hierocl.  p.  703;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  5, 

viii.  17.  §  39;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  23;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.; 
Plin.  v.  20;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pert.  L  17;  Euseb. 
Hist  Ecclet.  v.  5.)  In  A.  i>.  577,  the  Romans 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persian  Chosroes  I. 
near  Melitene;  and  the  place  is  frequently  mentioucd 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  But  at  present  it  is  in 
ruins,  though  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  tho 
form  of  Malatia.  [L.  S.J 

MELITONUS,  a  station  on  the  Egnatian  Way, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  between  He- 
raclcia  and  Grando,  at  13  M.  P.  from  the  former. 
Its  position  must  bo  sought  for  not  far  from  Filu- 
rina.  Tafel  (de  Viae  EgnaU  Part.  Occ  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  be  written  McAtr- 
rfo.  [E.B.J.] 

MELITTA  (MfAiTTo.  MtKuraa,  Hecat.  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klauscn),  one  of  tho  five  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloei*  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa ;  probably  near  the  WadMetta.  (Comp.  M6m. 
de  rAcad.  det.  Inter,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  41.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

MELMGARA  (Mtktfaydpa,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  30),  a  commercial  entrepot  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Uindottdn,  apparently  nearly  opposite  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy  re- 
cords as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Mclizegyris  or 
Milizigeria,  (Mtkifovptf,  MiAiforjpfr,  vii.  1. 
§  95.)  [V.] 

MELLA.  [Meua.J 

MELLA'RIA.  1.  (M«AAapfo,  Pint.  Scrtor.  12 ; 
MelUria,  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  It  Anton. 
p.  407;  Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  12  ;  M«rAap/a,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramer's  ed.,  the  old  edd.  have  MtWapia ; 
also  VlfvKaala,  Marcian,  p.  39;  MtvpaXia,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  6  ;  MijAopta,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  BqAos),  n  town  of 
the  Bastuli  (Ptol.  I.  c),  on  the  road  between  Calpe 
and  Belon  (It  Anton.  Lc),  possessing  establishments 
for  saltinc  fish  (Strab.  /.  c).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween  Tari/a  and  Vol  de  Vacca,  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Vol  de  Vacca  itself.  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee  Inscr. 
xrx.  p.  107  ;  Philos.  Transactions,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  Cord  abends,  and  on  the 
r»Mid  from  Corduba  to  Emcrita,  probably  the  modern 
Ftimte  de  la  Ovejuna.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  It.  Anton. 
p.  415,  with  Wesseling's  note;  Gruter,  Jnsa: 
p.  321.  10;  Morales,  Ant.  p.  19;  Florei,  Ftp.  Sugr. 

ix.  p.  20.) 
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MELLISURGIS.  a  place  in  the  road  from  Thes. 
salonica  to  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occurs  in 
two  of  the  Itineraries  (Itm.  Anion.;  Pevt  Tab.),  at 
a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Thet&alonica.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  name  in  the  usual  Romaic 
form  of  2felitsurgut,  and  is  inhabited  by  honey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  461  ;  Tafcl,  de  Viae  Fgnat.  Part  Orient. 
p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELLOSEDUM  or  MELL08ECTUM,  as  it  is  also 
read,  in  Gallia  Karbonensis,  is  placed  in  tho  Table  on  a 
route  from  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(Vienne).  It  is  the  next  place  before  Catorissium 
[Catoiussium],  which  lies  between  it  and  Cularo 
(  Grenoble).  Mellosqdum  may  be  at  or  near  the  Bovrg 
dOysans.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (MnkoSArttpa),  a  name  which 
was  applied  to  Edc&sa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r. 
Ai-yed.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELODJJ'NUM  (Mehm),  a  town  of  the  Senooea 
in  Gallia  (B.  G.  vii.  58),  on  an  island  in  the  Se- 
quana  (Setae).  Though  the  termination  dun  seems 
originally  to  liave  signified  a  hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  which  like 
Melodnnnm  were  not  situated  on  any  elevation. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Melodunum  appears  under 
the  name  Meclctum,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Meteglum.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  the  Itina. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodunum  to 
Condate  (Monttreau-tur-  Yonne)  is  1 5  Gallic  leagues 
[Cojidate,  No.  2].  The  old  Celtic  town  on  the 
island  was  replaced  by  a  castle,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  Melun  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  28  miles  from 
Parte  by  the  road. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  M  qui  Metiosedo,"  where  the  common  reading 
is  "  qui  a  Meloduno."  The  same  variation  occurs  in 
c  60 ;  and  in  c  61  "  Metiosedutn  versus  "  appears 
to  be  the  received  reading.  A  careful  study  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  Mehtn  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar's  text  is  Melodunum,  Motioscdum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Melodunum  comes  nearest  to  the  modem 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metioscdum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Alarm.  The  variety  in 
the  reading  of  this  name  appears  also  in  tl»*  Itias-, 
as  shown  above.  The  stratagem  of  LarK*"'?  on 
the  Seme  (B.  G.  vii.  58,  &c)  is  explain.' J  c.  tho 
article  Lutktia.  .  L.] 

MELOS  (MfjAor :  Eth.  M^Aioj  :  Milo),  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  the  most  south-westerly  of 
the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
AristoUe  (ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  The  latter  writer  says  (L  c.)  that 
Mclos  was  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  Piety  n- 
naeum  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
promontory  Scyllaeum  in  Argolis.  The  island  is  ir. 
reality  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  65 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about 
14  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pliny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  round  iu  shape  (*'  in- 
snlarnm  rotundiasima,"  Plin.  /.  c. ;  Solin.  ell; 
Isidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6);  but  it  more  resembles  the  form 
of  a  bow.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a  deep 
bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Besides  that  of  Zephyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  was  abio  called  Memblis  by  AristidcH, 
Mimallis  by  Calliinachus,  Siphis  and  Acyton  by 
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Heracleidea  (Plin.  L  c),  and  also  Byblis  by  Ste- 
phanos B.  (#.  r.  MSjAoi) ;  the  Utter  Dame  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  receiving  a  colony  from 
the  town  of  Byblns  in  Phoenicia.  Other  writers 
mention  this  Phoenician  colony,  and  Festus  derives 
the  name  of  Melon  from  the  founder  of  the  colony. 
(Feat.  *.  r.  Melos.)  Some  connect  the  name  with 
fiqXor,  an  apple,  on  account  of  the  round  shape  of 
the  island.  The  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable ; 
but  we  know  that  it  was  colonised  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
inhabited  hv  Dorians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
poane&ian  War.  According  to  the  Helians  themselves, 
the  Lacedaemonians  settled  in  the  island  700  years 
before  this  war.  (Herod,  riii.  48 ;  Thuc.  ».  84, 
1 12.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Melians  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  mother  city.  In  B.  C  426, 
the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  ialand;  but  in  416  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adult  males  to  death,  sold  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery,  and  colonised  the 
island  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  (Thuc.  v.  84 — 
1 16  ;  Diod.  xiL  80 ;  Strab.  L  c.) 

Melon  is  now  called  Milo.  It  is  mountainous  and 
of  volcanic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  used  for  bathing,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
(Plin.  xxxi.  6.  a  23  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43.)  Pliny  Bays 
that  the  best  sulphur  was  found  in  Melos  (xxxv.  15. 
a.  50) ;  and  among  other  products  of  the  island  be 

(xxxvi.  21.8.  42),  and  a  bright  colour,  called  Afe- 
linuin  ]>i'/mailum  (zxxv.  6.  a  19;  comp.  Vitrnv. 
viL  7;  Diosc.  v.  180;  Plant.  Most  I  3.  107). 
The  mines  of  alum  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  near  a  height  which  emits  smoke,  and  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  a  volcano.  In  the 
south-western  half  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are 
more  rugged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Ettas.  The  island  produces  goixl 
wine  and  olives,  but  there  is  not  much  care  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  for  its  kids.  (Athen.  i.  p.  4.)  One 
of  its  greatest  deficiencies  is  want  of  water.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kastron  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  cisterns ;  and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  sea-side, 
where  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 

In  ancient  times  the  chief  town  in  the  island  was 
called  Melos.  It  stood  upon  the  great  harbour.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Diagoras,  surnamed 
the  Atheist.  of  Biogr.  art.  Diagoras.]  The 

town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
by  Thucydides  a  x*pk>vi  D°t  wdAit;  and  of  the  3000 
men  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, the  smaller  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
place.  (Tbuc  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
Melos  is  named  Kastron,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
steep  hill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  capital 
was  in  the  interior,  and  was  deserted  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  situation.  Between  Kastron  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  water-side. 
"  On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
looked by  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
walls,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with  round 
towers.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
all  the  way  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
sea :  on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  cliffii, 
bat  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a  few  places" 
(Leake).  Within  the  enclosure  there  is  a  small  hill, 
on  which  stand  a  church  of  St.  Eliu  and  a  snail 
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monastery,  and  which  perhaps  served  in  antiquity 
as  a  kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  architect  uml 
fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  south-eastern 
aide  of  the  hill  are  some  seats  cnt  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Boss  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  upper  seats  of  a  small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
large  theatre  mentioned  below.  In  front  of  these 
seats  is  a  quadrangular  foundation  of  regular  masonry, 
of  which  in  one  part  four  or  fire  courses  remain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  arc  the 
remains  of  a  temple  or  tome  other  public  buildin?, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  capital  and 
part  of  a  cornice.  About  a  hundred  steps  SW.  is 
the  larger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bish in  1836  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  white 
marble,  are  fur  the  most  part  still  remaining,  bnt 
the  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  its  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  period.  There 
are  no  other  remains  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  village  named 
Tpt/wrrr/f,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  is 
pierced  in  every  part  Eastward  of  Tf*/nrr4  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloping  to  the  sea,  which  also  contains 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  and  contain  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  bare  been  discovered ;  painted  vara, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  also 
been  discovered  at  Melos,  of  which  Boss  has  given  a 
description.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
EngL  tr. ;  Tavcmier,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  435;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  217;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  77;  Prokeach,  Denkwurdigbciten,  vol.  i. 
p.  531,  vol.  ii.  p  200;  Fiedler,  Beise,  vol.  ii.  p  869; 
Boss,  Reisen  au/ den  Grieehischm  /iweJu,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  3,  145.) 
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MELOS  (MnAor  :  Kth,  MijAwr),  a  village  of 
Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  B.  (*.  v.) 

MELO'TIS,  a  district  of  Tripliylia  in  Epirus. 
(Liv.  xxxiL  13.)  The  names  of  Tripbylia  and  Me- 
lotis,  in  connection  with  Epirus,  occur  only  in  Liry. 
Leake  supposes  that  Melotis,  which  name  indicates  a 
sheep-feeding  district,  was  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  around  Ostanitza,  on  the  borders  of  Mo- 
lossis  and  Atintania.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp  101,  119.) 

MELPEIA  (M&ima),  a  village  in  Arcadia,  situ- 
ated upon  Mt.  Notnia,  which  is  a  portion  of  Mount 
Lycacus,  so  called  because  Pan  was  paid  to  have 
here  discovered  the  melody  (uVAor)  of  the  syrinx. 
(Pans.  riii.  38.  §  11.) 

MELPES,  a  small  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  promontory  of  Pa- 
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linurus  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10).  It  is  now  called  the 
Molp*.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPIS  or  MELFIS  (i  M**»it :  Uel/a),  a  small 
river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  Luis  (Garigliano), 
about  4  miles  below  it*  junction  with  the  T rerun 
(Sacco).  It  crossed  the  Via  Latina  about  4  mites 
from  Aquinum,  though  Strabo  erroneously  speaks 
of  it  as  flowing  by  that  city.  It  is  a  atill  greater 
mistake  that  he  calls  it  a  great  river  (voroftos 
Mryot,  Strab.  v.  p.  237),  for  it  ia  in  reality  a  very 
inconsiderable  stream  :  but  the  text  of  Strabo  is,  in 
this  parage,  very  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  error 
is  not  that  of  the  author.  The  name  appears  in 
the  Tabula,  under  the  corrupt  form  Melfel,  for 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Melpem.  (Tab. 
Peut)  [E.H.B.] 

MELPUM,a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  ia  that  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians, 
Buians,  aud  Senoncs,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
of  Veii  by  Camillus,  n.  c  396  (Corn.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
iiu  17.  a.  21).  He  calls  it  a  very  wealthy  city 
("opulentia  praecipuum"),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  of  tlte  Etruscan  set- 
tlements in  this  part  of  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappears,  and  its  site  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjeetnre,  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELSIAGUM,  a  lake  or  marsh  in  Germany 
(Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ;  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg.  [L.  S.] 

MEL.SUS  (M4A<roi),  a  small  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenis,  flowing  into  the  sea  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Asturea,  not  far  from  the  city  Noega 
(Nofya).  Perhaps  the  modern  Farcta.  (Strab*  iii. 
p.  167 ;  Florcz,  Etp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  47.) 

MEMBLIAKUS.  [Akaphe.] 

MEMBRE'SA  (M^*>jcra),  a  town  of  the  pro- 
consular province,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopius  (B.  V.  ii.  15)  at  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage. Membressa  (Membrissa,  Peut.  Tab.),  as  it 
is  called  in  tbe  Antoninc  Itinerary,  was  a  station  be- 
tween Musti,  and  Silicibha,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  ecclesiastical  history.  (Morcelli,  Africa 
Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKMINI.  [Carpkstoracte.] 

MEMN'ONENSES  (M*auw*Zi),  a  tribe  of 
Aethiopians,  who  dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Astapus,  north  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Meroe. 
(Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  114.)  The  name  was  not  an  indige- 
nous one,  but  given  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
one  of  tbe  Nubian  tribe*,  among  whom  they  placed 
their  legend  «f  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.   [  W.  B.  D.] 

M  EM  P  HIS  (  M^i»,  Hernd.  ii.  99 . 11 4, 1 36,  1 54 ; 
Poljb.  v.  61  ;  Diod.  i.  50,  seq. ;  Stepb.  B.  *.  v. : 
Eth.  M*/uf>(Tr/t),  the  Norn  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
(Isaiah,  xix.  13;  Jcrem.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1),  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Aegypt,  after 
tlie  Deltaic  monarchy  at  Hcliopolis  was  united  to 
tlte  Tbebaid  capital  at  This  or  Abydos.  It  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  1 5  miles  S.  of 
Cercasorus,  in  lat  30°  6'  N. 

The  foundation  of  Memphis  belongs  to  the  very 
earliest  age  of  Aegyptian  history.  It  is  ascribed  (I) 
to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king ;  (2)  to  Ucboreus,  a 
monarch  of  a  later  dynasty;  and  (3)  to  Apis  or 
Epaphns.  (Hygin.  Fab.  149.)  Bnt  the  two  latter 
may  be  distim*ed  as  resting  on  very  doubtful  autho. 
rity.  (Diod.i.  51.)  The  only  certainty  is  that  Memphis 
was  of  remote  antiquity,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
ascription  of  ita  origin  to  Menes,  and  that  it  was 
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the  first  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt  The  motives  which  induced 
its  founder  to  select  such  a  site  for  his  capital  are 
obvious.  Not  far  removed  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercasorus,  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance 
to  tbe  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Thebaid 
than  any  of  the  Deltaic  provincial  cities  of  im- 
portance, Hcliopolis,  Bubaatis,  and  Sais.  It  is  also 
clear  why  he  placed  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile.  His  kingdom  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
tbe  tribes  of  the  Libyan  desert;  whereas  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Aegypt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  nor  indeed  was  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Scythians.  (Herod  i.  105.) 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  make  the  Kile  a  bar- 
rier of  the  city;  and  this  was  effected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it  Before,  however,  Menes  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provided  for  them.  Tbe  Nile,  at  that  remote 
period,  seems  to  have  had  a  double  bifurcation  ;  one 
at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Delta,  the  other  above  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  the  Arsinoite  Nome. 
Of  the  branches  of  its  southern  fork,  the  western 
and  the  wider  of  the  two  ran  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills;  the  eastern  and  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  though 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  caused  by  their  periodical  overflow.  This 
plain  Menes  chose  for  the  area  of  Memphis.  He 
began  by  constructing  an  embankment  about  100 
stadia  S.  of  its  site,  that  diverted  the  main  body  of 
the  water  into  tlte  eastern  arm ;  and  the  marshes  he 
drained  off  into  two  principal  l  ikes,  one  to  NM  the 
oilier  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thus,  on  every  side 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  according  to  Diodorus(i.  50), 
occupied  a  circuit  of  150  stadia,  or  at  least  15  miles. 
This  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  ground, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  the  courts  required 
fur  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  in  the  quarter 
denominated  "  the  White  Castle,"  and  which  was 
successively  occupied,  under  the  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.c 
658 — 614),  by  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries ; 
by  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  Cam  by  sea 
(u.  c.  524);  and  finally  by  the  Macedonian  and 
Roman  troops.  For  although  Memphis  was  not 
always  a  royal  residence,  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a  metropolis:  (I)  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  least  until  Alexandre  ia  was 
founded  ;  aud  (2)  its  necropolis — the  pyramids — 
was  tbe  tomb  of  the  kings  of  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  wait  so  essential  to  tbe  very  existence  of  Mem- 
phis, that  even  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  country, 
annually  repaired  it  (Herod,  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  soil  extremely 
productive;  and  the  prospect  from  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  picturesque.  Diodorus 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  paren  with  the  lotus-flower.  Pliny 
(xiii.  10,  xvi.  21)  speaks  of  trees  of  such  girth  that 
three  men  with  extended  arms  could  not  span  them. 
Martial  (vi.  80)  says  that  the  "navita  Memphiticus" 
brought  roses  in  winter  to  Rome  (com p.  Lncan, 
Phonal,  iv.  135);  and  Athenacns  (i.  20.  p.  11) 
celebrates  its  teeming  soil  and  its  wine.  (Comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14.  §4;  Horace,  Od.  iii.  26.  10.) 
And  these  natural  advantages  were  seconded  by  its 
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in  the  "narrows"  of  Aegypt,  at  a  point 
where  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  hilU  converge  for 
the  last  time  as  they  approach  the  Delta,  and 
whence  Memphis  commanded  the  whole  inland 
trade,  whether  ascending  or  descending  the  Nile. 
On  the  coins  of  Hadrian  the  wealth  and  fertility  of 
Memphis  are  expressed  by  a  figure  of  the  Nile  on 
their  reverse,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  cornucopia. 
(Miunnet,  Sttppl.  ix.  No.  42.) 

The  position  of  Memphis,  again,  as  regarded  the 
civilisation  which  Aegypt  imparted  or  received,  was 
most  favourable.  A  capital  in  the  Thebaid  would 
have  been  too  remote  for  communication  with  the 
East  or  Greece:  a  capital  in  the  Delta  would  have 
been  too  remote  from  the  Upper  Kingdom,  which 
would  then  have  pertained  rather  to  Aethiopia  than 
to  Aegypt;  while  the  Delta  itself,  unsupported  by  the 
Thebaid,  must  in  all  probability  have  become  an 
Assyrian  province.  Bat  the  intermediate  situation 
of  Memphis  connected  it  both  with  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  far  as  its  keys  at  Philae 
and  Elephantina,  and  also  through  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  coast,  with  the  most  civilised  races  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, indeed,  Memphis  sunk  into  a  provincial  city. 
But  the  Saracen  invaders  in  the  seventh  century 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Menes's  choice,  for  they 
built  both  Old  and  New  Cairo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis,  only  changing  the  site  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  because  their  natural 
alliances,  unlike  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  with 
the  Arabians  and  the  Syrian  Khalifat es. 

The  history  of  Memphis  is  in  some  measure  that 
of  Aegypt  also.  The  great  works  of  Menes  were  I 
prub&bly  accomplished  by  successive  monatrhs,  if 
not  indeed  by  several  dynasties.  In  the  1st  period 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  that  the  3rd,  4th,  6tb,  7th, 
and  8th  dynasties  consisted  of  Mcmphite  kings. 
Athotis,  who  is  styled  a  son  of  Menes,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  palace,  and  thus  stamped  the  new  city  as 
a  royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Kaiecbos,  in  the 
2nd  dynasty,  the  worship  of  Apis  was  established 
at  Memphis,  which  was  equivalent  to  rendering  it  a 
cathedral  city.  In  the  7th  dynasty  we  have  a  record 
of  seventy  Memphite  kings,  each  reigning  for  one 
day :  this  probably  denotes  an  interregnum,  and 
perhaps  a  foregone  revolution;  for,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks (ii.  147),  the  Aegyptians  could  not  exist 
without  a  monarchy.  After  the  8th  dynasty  no 
series  of  Memphite  kings  occurs;  and  the  royal 
families  pass  to  Heracleopolis,  in  the  first  place; 
next,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  to  Thebes; 
afterwards  to  the  Deltaic  cities  of  Tanis,  Bubastis, 
and  Sais. 

The  shepherd  kings,  though  they  formed  their 
great  camp  at  Abaris,  retained  Memphis  as  the  seat 
of  civil  government  (Manet ho,  ap.  Jottph.  cent. 
Apian,  i.  14);  and  although,  after  they  withdrew 
into  Syria,  Thebes  became  the  capital,  yet  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  1 8th  dynasty — the  house  of  Barneses — 
held  their  northern  metropolis  in  high  esteem.  For 
Scsostris,  or  Barneses  III.  (Herod,  it  108),  on  his 
return  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  set  up  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  a  colossal  statue  of 
himself  45  feet  high ;  and  this  is  probably  the  co- 
lossal figure  still  lying  among  the  mounds  of  ruin 
at  Mitranieh.  Under  the  25th  dynasty,  while  the 
Aethinpians  occupied  Aegypt,  Memphis  was  again 
the  seat  of  a  native  government,— apparently  the 
result  of  a  revolution,  which  set  Scthoe,  a  priest, 
upon  the  throne.   A  victory  obtained  by  this  mon- 
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arch  over  the  Assyrians  was  commemorated  by  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Sethos  holding  in  bis 
hand  a  mouse,  the  symbol  of  destruction.  (Horapol. 
Hieroglyph.  L  50;  comp.  Aelian,  H.  Anim,  ri.  41 ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Herod,  ii.  141.)  Under  Psam- 
inetichus  (b.c.  G70)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  established 
by  him  in  "  the  Tyrian  camp,'' — at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  (ii.  1 12),—  but  were 
removed  by  his  successor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  "  White 
Castle." 

Of  all  the  Acgyptian  cities,  Memphis  suffered  the 
most  severely  from  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Acgyptian  army  at  Pelusium,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  the  Metuphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus.  Memphis  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Persian  garrison ;  and  Cambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  the 
vanquished.  P&arnmet.itus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Herod,  iii.  15); 
Cambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  witli  his  own  hand,  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  burned  the  images  of  the  Caheiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  his 
moderation  was  shown  by  his  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest's  refusal  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Memphis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diodor. 
L  58.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians.  (Died.  xi.  71.)  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papremis  in  the  Delta  (to. 
74;  comp.  Mannert,  Geogr.  x.  p.  591),  fled  to  Mem- 
phis, and  were  besieged  in  the  "White  Castle." 
(Thucyd.  i.  108—109.)  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a  year  (Diodor.  ii.  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctesias,  c.  33),  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectanebus  I.,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytic  dynasty,  Memphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  until  Nectanebus  II.,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ae- 
thiopia. (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Memphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  and 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt. 

If,  as  Diodorns  remarks  (i.  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Memphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
latter  city  was  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  eecular 
and  commercial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  improperly  termed  tho  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Misraim.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religious  structures,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Aegyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile:— 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amasis,  n.c.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferior 
to  the  lseium  at  Busiris  (Herod,  ii.  59,  61). 

2.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a  commercial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  bo  ascribed 
to  the  era  of  the  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  cfe  Gen. 
Socrat.  c.  7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  the  reign  of 
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Psammetichos  (Herod,  ii.  153;  Aclian,  HitL  An. 
xi.  10;  Clemens  Alexand.  Paedag.  iik  2;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  80"),  stood  opposite  tho  southern  portal  of 
tho  great  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  and  was 
celebrated  for  ita  colonnades,  through  which  the  pro- 
cessions of  Apis  were  conducted.  Here  was  also  an 
oracle  of  Apis,  in  connection  with  one  of  Osiris  and 
Isia  (Plin.  viii.  46 ;  Pansan.  rii.  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Aegypt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished there  a  numerous,  opulent,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  but  also  attracted  thither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Memphis.  This  Serapis  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Alexandrian  deity  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Mem ph Lan  Serapcium  was  attached  a  Nilo-meter,  for 
gauging  and  recording  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
river.  It  was  removed  by  Cons  tan  tine  as  a  relic  of 
paganism,  but  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(Socrat.  flisL  EccUf.  i.  18 ;  Sozomen,  v.  2  ;  oomp. 
Diodor.  L  50,  57 ;  Scnec  QuaaL  Nat.  iv.  2  ;  Plin. 
viii.  46.) 

5.  A  temple  of  Phre,  or  the  San,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Rosetta  inscription  (Letronue,  Rtcutil  des 
Inter.  Grtcquet  ei  Lot.  de  T  Egypt*;  Brugsch,  In- 
script.  Rosettan.) 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  iii.  37), 
into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  burned 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  tho  form 
of  a  Pygmy.  This  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in 
Memphis,  being  coeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diodor. 
i.  45  ;  Herod,  il  99,  iii.  37 ;  Strab.  xviL  807  ;  Aro- 
mian.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  inonarchs,  apji&rently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
( 1 .)  Moeris  erected  the  great  northern  coort  (Herod. 
u\  101  ;  Died.  L  51).  (2.)  Raineses  the  Great 
raised  in  this  court  six  colossal  figures  of  stone,  — 
portrait-statues  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  their  four 
sons.  (Herod,  ii.  108—110;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Rhampsinitua  built  the  western  court,  and 
erected  two  colccsal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121 ;  Diodor.  i.  62  ;  Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C.  i.  p.  121.)  (4.)  Asychis  added  the  eastern 
court.  (Herod,  ii.  1 36.)  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammetichus,  the 
Saite  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
vii.  3;  Herod,  ii.  153  ;  Diodor.  i.  67);  and  Amasis 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  iU  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Ptah,  in  front  of  tlie  southern 
portico.  From  the  priests  of  the  Memphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  Aegyptian 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  also  of  their  philosophical 
systems.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
his  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  his  inform- 
ation respecting  Lower  Aegypt.  Democritus  also 
resided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  bis  addiction  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert.  Democrit.  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  visitors,  in 
early  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Heca- 
taeus,  the  philosophers  T hales  and  Cleobulus  of 
Lindas  ;  and  in  a  later  ago,  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian. 

The  villa*,  of  Jtitra-nkh,  half  concealed  in  a 


MENAENUM. 

grove  of  palm-trees,  about  10  mile*  S.  of  GtstA 
marks  the  cite  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  have  used  its 
ruins  as  a  stone-quarry,  so  that  its  exact  situation 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Major  Rennell 
{Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  aeq.), 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mitranuh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
mains extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  are  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  columns  and  colossal  statues.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  Hepbaea- 
teium  entire,  although  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century  a.  d.  it  was  visited  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dallatif,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  deso- 
lation. "  Its  ruins  offer,"  he  says,  "  to  the  spectator 
a  union  of  things  which  confound  him,  and  which 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  world  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe."  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Barneses, 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephaesteium.  Among 
innumerable  "idols,"  as  be  terms  them,  he  "measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  more  than  30 
cubits  long.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a  red 
varnish."  (Ab-dallatif,  De  Sacy's  Translation,  4to. 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Aegyptiaca,  4tn. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  "  high 
mounds  enclose  a  square  of  1800  yards  from  N. 
to  S,  and  400  from  E.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  faced  the  desert  and  the  river  " 
(that  is  W.  and  E.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  immediately  "  thirty  or  forty  large  blocks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statues,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple." 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is 
still  termed  Mevtfby  the  Coptic  population,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  the  village  of  MUm- 
nieh  with  the  ancient  capital  of  Aegypt.  [W.B.D.] 
MENAENUM  or  MENAE  (M«*oi,  Ptol.,  Stepu. 
B.  ;  Mfouror,  Diod. :  Etk.  Mcrcuos,  Steph. ;  but 
coins  have  Mivairot;  Menacnu*,  Cic;  Menaeninus, 
Plin. :  J/tneo),  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  1 8 
miles  W.  of  Leoutini.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi, 
and  not  a  Greek  colony,  but,  according  to  Diodorus, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  but 
first  founded  by  their  king  Ducetius,  in  B.  c  459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Paucorom  Lactjs]  (Steph. 
B.  *.  r.) ;  and  Ducetius  appears,  a  few  years  after 
the  inhi 


wards,  to  have  removed 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  founded  another, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  lake, 
to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (Diod.  xL  88, 
where  the  reading  M«Voi  for  Kins,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Wesseling,  is  at  least  very 
probable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Diodorus  could  call  it  the  native  city  of  Ducetius,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  founded  by  him.)  Thia 
new  city,  however,  was  destroyed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Ducetius  (Diod.  xi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenum. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  never  attained  to  any 
great  importance,  continued  to  subsist  down  to  a 
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late  period.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  in  the  city 
meant  bj  Diodorus  (xiv.  78,  where  the  editions  have 
Ipivtov,  a  name  certainly  corrupt),  which  was  re- 
duced by  Dionysius  in  B.c.  396,  together  with 
Morgantia  and  other  cities  of  the  Siculi.  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Cicero  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Sicily,  and  seems  to  hare  been  a 
tolerably  flourishing  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carried  on  agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  22,  43.)  It  is  enumerated  also  by 
Siliua  Italicus  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  that  island, 
and  its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  it  that  occurs ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  A/i'neo  retains  the 
name,  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaenum.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  forming  part  of  a  range 
which  sweeps  round  from  Patagonia  to  Caitagirune, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  a  deep  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  plain,  with  the  volcanic 
lake  now  called  Iaujo  di  Nqflia,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  Lacus  Palicorum.  No  ruins 
are  now  extant  at  Mineo;  but  the  coins  of  Me- 
naenum, which  are  numerous,  though  only  of  copper, 
attest  the  consideration  which  it  anciently  en- 
joyed.  [E.  H.  k] 
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MENA'PIA  (Mtrarla,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  8),  a 
small  place  in  Bactriana  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eucratidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  Mebafila  by  Ammianua  (xxiii. 
6>  [V.] 

MENA'PII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar  s 
time  (B.  G.  ir.  4)  the  Menapii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
buildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Us i petes  and 
and  Tenet heri,  who  were  Germans,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Suevi,  came  to  the  Rhine,  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred the  Menapii  on  the  east  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  lived 
at  free  cost  among  the  Menapii.  The  history  of 
these  marauders  is  told  elsewhere.  [Uhipktes.] 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  the  Eburones  were 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Menapii  (B.  G. 
vi.  5),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treviri.  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  continuous 
swamps  and  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
the  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
not  state  this  distinctly;  but  be  mentions  the  Me- 
napii (B.  G.  ii.  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  to  the  Morini ;  and  the  Menapii  were  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  Veneti 
■ought  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
with  Caesar,  we  must  conclude  that  they  had  ships, 
or  their  aid  would  have  been  useless  (  />'.  G.  iii.  9). 
Caesar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  b.  c  56,  except  the 
Morini  and  Menapii  (B.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
their  forests  and  the  bad  weather.  The  next  year 
(b.  c.  55),  immediately  before  sailing  for  Britannia, 


Caesar  sent  two  of  his  Iegati  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  and  those  Pagi  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  made  their  submission  (B.  G.  iv.  22). 
After  his  return  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  La- 
bienus  against  the  Morini  with  the  legions  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
had  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  Menapii  under  the  two  legati  ra- 
vaged the  lands,  destroyed  the  corn,  and  burnt  tho 
houses  ;  but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forests,  and  saved  themselves  from  their  cruel  enemy. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.) 

In  b.  c.  53  Caesar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  legions  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
they  were  allies  of  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar's  enemy.  Trusting  to  the  natural  protection 
of  their  country,  the  Menapii  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forests  and  marshes,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
country  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  with  great  rapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  The  Me- 
napii prayed  for  peace,  gave  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  would  bo  put  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  within  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  ho 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Comm  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Menapii.    (B.  G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  from  Caesars  narrative  that  this  people 
had  farms. arable  land, and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a  people  with  some 
civility.  Caesar's  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Menapii  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Morini, 
as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 199)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
coast,  but  he  makes  the  Scald  is  (Scheldt)  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Menapii;  and  he  places  the 
Toxandri  north  of  the  Scheldt  D'Anville  (Notice, 
>fc,  Nervii)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar's  time  at  least  extended  along  tho 
coast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  territory  of  the  Batavl  [Batavobum 
Insula.] 

Walckenaer  proves,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  river 
Aat,  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii.  The  Aat  is 
the  dull  stream  which  flows  by  St.  Omer,  and  is 
made  navigable  to  Grattlinu.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Caste  I,  which  is  east  of  the  Aas, 
to  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castellum  Mobi- 
nobum.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  between  tho 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  unknown,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  north  as  Dunktrtpu.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongem  and  Spa  were  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
obtain  a  limit  of  the  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boundary  was  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 
south  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustus  some  German 
peoples,  Ubii,  Sicambri  [Guobbhi],  and  others 
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were  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 


MENELAUS. 


The  \Potidki,  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heights  adore  it 
Toxandri,  who  were  settled  in  North  Brabant,  occu-  |  (Leake,  North,  Greta,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.)    The  types 
the  place  of  those  Menapii  who  bordered  on  the 


Bat  the  Menapii  still  maintained  them- 
selves on  the  west  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  28),  in  his 
description  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  u  Menapios  ct  Morinos  et  extrema  Galliarum." 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Menapii  was 
finally  included  in  Germania  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a  long 
time.  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Caetaribtu,  39)  calls 
Carausius  "Mcnapiae  civis;"  and  it  appears  in  the 
middle  ages.  D'Anrille  observes  that  though  the 
Notitia  of  the  Empire  mentions  a  body  of  soldiers 
named  Menapii,  we  see  no  trace  of  this  nation  in 
any  city  which  represents  it;  but  Walckenaer  ( Geog. 
<fc.  vol  i.  p.  460)  contends  that  Turnacum 
( Tournai)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
probably  belong  the  Belgic  silver  medals  with  the 
legend  nvRKAevs  (Bast,  Reeueil,  dv.)  u  In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.  d.  847,  in  favour  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amand,  which  is  south  of  Tournai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  'in  tcrritorio  Menapiorum  quod 
nunc  Mcmpwcum  appellant.' "  We  thus  obtain,  as 
it  seems,  a  fixed  point  for  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  later  Empire  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  country  west  of  the  Schelde. 

It  is  observed  that  "  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Flanders,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans 
afterwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  different  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  urns,  lamps,  Roman  utensils,  and 
especially  the  medals  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
discovered  in  great  numbers,  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this."  (Bast,  Reeueil  dAntiqmUi  Romamet 
et  GauloUet,  d^c.,  Introduction.) 

44  Ancient  earthen  vessels  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dunkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  coast  was  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable."  (Walckenaer, G€og.  dV.  voL  L  p.  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Rimini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, mentions  the  44  Salinatores  Menapiorum  "  or 
Mtlimukcrs  of  the  Menapii. 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
rightly  determined  [Meldi],  they  were  a  Menapian 
people.    There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Me- 
napii were  Galli  or  Gcrmani.  [G.  L.] 
MENAPILA  [Mksaiua.] 
MENDE  (M^57f,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Scyl.  p.  26; 
Thuc.  iv.  123;  Steph.  B.),  or  MEXDAE  (MM«, 
Paus.  v.  10.  §  27  ;  Plin.  iv.  10;  MMa,  Polyacn. 
ii.  1.  §  21 ;  Suid.  *.  r. ;  Mendia,  Liv.  xxxi.  45  : 
Eth.  VLwZa2os),  a  town  of  Pallcne,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cape.    It  was  a  colony  of  Eretria  in 
Euboeo,  which  became  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cities  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice.    On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mendo  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nixus  (Thuc.  /.  c  ),  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus  (Thuc.  iv.  130;  Died, 
xii.  72).    It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
{I.  c.)  gives  of  the  expedition  of  Attains  and  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  200),  to  have  been  a  small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassandria.  Together 
with  Scione,  Mcnde  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  penimula  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  11),  and  is 
probably  represented  by  some  Hellenic  remains 
which  have  been  observed  on  the  shore  near  Kavo- 


aa  its  autonomous  coins — Silenus  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  "Diota"  in  a  square  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72) — refer  to  the  famous  Mendaean  wine,  of  which 
the  ancients  make  honourable  mention.  (Athen.  L 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  p.  129,  viii.  p.  364,  xi.  p.  784  ; 
HippocraL  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed.  Kiihn ;  Jul.  PolL 
Onomcut.  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


42,  46.  1 60  ; 
Mela,  i.  9  §  9  ; 
51  ;  Steph.  B. 


MEXDES  (MeVtoji,  Herod,  ii. 
Died.  i.  84  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 
Plin.  v.  10.  s.  12 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  ' 
t.  v. :  Eth.  McrJijffioO,  the  capital  of  the*  Men- 
desian  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  situ- 
ated at  tho  point  where  the  Mcnde&ian  arm  of  tho 
Nile  (MsrS^ator  arifia,  Scylax,  p.  43 ;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  10;  Mcnde&ium  ostium,  Pliny.  Mela,  IL  cc.) 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Mcndes  was,  under 
tho  Pharaonic  kings,  a  considerable  town  ;  the 
nome  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mcndes 
or  Pan,  the  all-producing-principle  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  and 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  goat.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  nomes  assigned  to  that  division 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasirii, 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  perfume  designated  as  the  Mendesium  unguvntum. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  s.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  a.  d.; 
since  both  Ptolemy  (/.  e.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  1 60) 
mention  Thmuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Memlesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  encroached 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  they 
were  repaired  by  Augustus  (Sneton.  Aug.  18,  63) 
Thmuis  had  attracted  its  trade  and  population. 
Ruins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mcndes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  of  A chm&n-  Tanah 
(ChampoUion,  V  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.)  [W.  B.D.] 

MEXDICULELA.  1.  A  town  of  the  Ilergetea, 
probably  Monzon.    [Vol.  II.  p.  32,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8,  where  some 
MSS.  have  MtvStKovKrita,  others  M«*jjwouAla.) 

MEXEDE'MIUM  (MofJiyuor),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Pisidia,  two  miles  west  of  Pogla. 
(Ptol.  v.  5.  §  6;  Steph.  $.  v.,  who  calls  it  a  town  of 
Lycia.)  [L.  S.) 

MENELAI  PORTUS  (MwAoibj  Ai/iiK  Herod, 
iv.  169),  a  harbour  of  Marmorica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  L  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a  days  voyage  from  Petras.  (ScyUx,  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Menelaus  landed 
(Herod,  ii.  119);  and  it  was  tho  place  where 
Agesilaua  died  in  his  march  from  the  Nile  to  Cyrene, 
B.C.  361.  (Com.  Nep.  Ages.  8.)  Its  position 
must  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  Wady  Daphnih, 
near  the  Ras-al-MUhr.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dan*  la 
Marmarujw,  p.  47.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEXELAIUM.  [Sparta.] 
MENELA'US  (Mc^Aoot,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  Eth.  Menelaites),  was  a  town  of  tho 
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Delta,  situated  to  SE.  of  tho  highroad  between 
Alexandria  and  Hcrmopolia,  near  the  Canopic  arm 
of  the  Kile.  It  derived  its  name  from  Menelaus,  a 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  attained  such  import- 
ance aa  to  confer  the  title  of  Menelaites  upon  the 
Canopio  branch  of  the  river.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
tt.p.801.)  [W.  B.D.I 

MEXESTHEI  PORTUS  (6  M«*«e-0«W  A«mvO. 
a  harbour  of  HLspania  Bactica,  between  Gades  and 
Asta.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5;  Marcian. 
p.  40.)  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  oraclo  of 
Mcnestheus  (Strab.  L  c),  to  whom,  also,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gades  offered  sacrifices.  (Philostr.  ViL 
Apoll.  v.  1.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
relates  that  Menestheus,  being  expelled  by  Uie 
Tbescidae,  went  to  Iberia.  The  harbour  is  probably 
the  modern  Puerto  de  S.  Maria. 

MEXIXX  (Mfayt,  al  Mrjvijl),  an  island  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  SE.  of  the  Leaser 
Syrtis.  It  is  first  described  by  Scylax  (p.  48). 
who  calls  it  Braciiion  (Bpax«f«K),  and  states  that 
its  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
something  less.  Pliny  (v.  7)  makes  the  length 
25  M.  P.  and  the  breadth  22  M.  P.  Its  distance 
from  the  mainland  was  about  3  stadia  (8  stadia, 
Staditum,  p.  455),  and  one  day's  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  '*  dreamy  Lotos-eaters " 
[LoTortiAGi],  for  wliich  reason  it  was  called  Lo- 
tophagitis  (Awro^cryiris,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  35 ; 
Aunopdywv  v^aos,  Polyb.  i.  39  ;  com  p.  Strab.  i. 
p.  25,  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvii.  p.  834;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Plin.  I  c.  ix.  60 ;  Dionys.  v.  180). 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  C.  Scmpronius  Blaesus, 
b. c.  253.  (Polyb.  lc.\  comp.  Zonar.  viii.  14; 
Onus.  iv.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninx  and 
Tboar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Gallus  Trebonianus,  and  his  son,  Voluaianus  (Aurcl. 
Victor,  Epit.  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Gikba.  Jerbah,  as  the  island  is  now 
called,  produces  the  "  lotus  Zizypbus,"  a  tree-fruit 
like  beans.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  197  ;  Rennell,  Geog. 
of  Herod,  vol.  iL  p.  287;  Bartb,  Wandermgen, 
pp.  263,  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENNIS  (Curt.  v.  1.  §  16),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  which  Alexander  halted  in  his 
march  from  Arbela  to  Babylon.  Curtius  stated 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abound  in  that  part  of  Asia.  [V.l 

MENOBA  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3)  or  MENUBA  (ln- 
scr.  ap.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Baclis,  on  its  right  side,  now  tho  Gua- 
d  Mmar. 

MEXOSCA  (MijKoVaa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  34),  a  town  of  the  Varduli,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Uispania  Tarraconensia.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  at  SL  Sebastian ;  others  at  St.  Andre  ;  and 
others,  again,  at  Sxunaya. 

MEXOSGADA  (MwoayOa),  a  place  in  central 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Mtiin 
(Moenus),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  modern  Mainrolh, 
near  Cvlmbach.  [L.  S.J 

ME'XTESA.  1.  Sumamed  Bastia  (lL  Anton. 
p.  402;  Mentissa,  Liv.  xxvi.  17;  MfVr ura,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  59),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Uispania  Tarra- 
conensis, on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  toCastulo, 
and  22  Roman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iii.  3. 
a.  4)  calls  the  inhabitants  "  Mentesani,  qui  et  Ore- 
tani," to  distinguish  them  from  the  following. 


2.  A  small  stato  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  ("  Mentesani,  qui  et  Bastuli,1'  Plin.  L  e.\ 
laser.  Gruter,  p.  384,  2  ;  Flore*,  Etp.  Sagr.  v. 
p.  24.) 

MENT0X0M0N,  an  aestuary  or  bay  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  upon  which 
the  Guttone*  dwelt,  and  at  a  day's  sail  from  which 
was  an  island  named  Abalus,  where  amber  waa 
gathered.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  1 1.)  The  same  island 
is  mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a. 
27),  as  situated  a  day '6  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig's  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  of  Scytbia  is 
called  Raunonia  ;  but  some  of  the  MSS.  and  older 
editions  have  Bannonianna  or  Bantomannia,  which 
is  apparently  only  another  form  of  Meutonomon. 
The  bay  waa  no  doubt  on  the  Prussian  coa.it  in  the 
Baltic.    (Zcnss,  Uie  Datttchcn.  tfc.  p.  269.) 

MEXTORES  (MfVropfj),  a  Liburnian  tribo 
(Hecatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klauscn  ;  Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25), 
off  whose  coast  were  the  three  islands  called  Men- 
torides,  probably  the  same  as  the  rocky  islands  of 
Pago,  Otero,  and  Arbe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEXU'THIAS  (Mevouflidj,  Stcph.  B),  an  island 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  (iv.  8.  §  2, 
comp.  vii.  2.  §  1)  describes  it  as  being  adjacent 
(trapaKftTOi)  to  the  Prom.  Prasum ;  at  the  same 
time  he  removes  it  5°  from  tho  continent,  and  places 
it  at  85°  long.,  12°  30'  lat.,  to  the  NE.  (d*6 
pifCiv  ayaro\i>v)  of  Prasum.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy's  map  is  here  so  erroneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  bland 
Menuthias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  or  even  with  Madagascar. 
(Vincent,  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
174 — 185;  Gosselin,  Geographic  des  Ancient,  vol.  i. 
pp.  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Periplus 
gives  a  very  faithful  picture  of  this  coast,— har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre, — as  far  as  the  Rhaptus  of  the  former 
(Govind,  or  the  river  of  Jubah).  Afterwards  it 
thus  proceeds  (p.  9,  ed.  Hudson)  :— 

41  Thence"  (from  the  Nova  Fossa,  "  New  Cut," 
or  u  Channel,"  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reefs  by 
Govindy,  "at  the  distance  of  two  natural  days'  sail, 
on  a  course  a  little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Menuthias 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  important  words  u  Due 
West" — Tap'  avrhv  tV  btoir — are  arbitrarily  altered 
in  Blancard's  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  with  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; comp.  Annot.  ad  Hudson,  p.  68),  about 
300  stadia  from  the  mainland,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  land-turtle.  But,  excepting  crocodiles, 
which  are  harmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  together,  and 
hollowed  out  of  single  trunks,  which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  catching  turtle.  Here,  they  take  fish 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  let  down  in  front  of 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks."  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Menuthias  was  distant  about  two  days'  sail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
Gsvind,  just  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
now  found.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  island  on  the  E.  side, — a  proof  that  it 
was  close  to  the  main  ;  a  contiguity  which  perhaps 
is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  crocodiles ; 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  as 
they  may  have  been  only  lizards.  It  is  true,  the 
navigator  6ays  that  it  was  300  stadia  from  the 
mainland;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  must  be  taken 
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to  signify  the  estimated  width  of  the  northern  inlet 
separating  the  island  from  the  main  ;  and  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  mnch  exaggerated.  The  mode  of 
fishing  with  baskets  is  still  practised  in  the  Jubah 
islands,  and  along  the  coast.  The  formation  of  the 
coast  of  E.  Africa  in  these  latitudes— where  the  hills 
or  downs  upon  the  coast  are  all  formed  of  a  coral 
conglomerate,  comprising  fragments  of  madrepore, 
shell,  and  sand— renders  it  likely  that  the  island 
which  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  should  now  be  united  to  it.  Granting 
this  theory  of  gradual  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Menuthias  of  the  "  Periplns"  may  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-land 
of  Shamba,  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mud  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  coral  drift,  covered 
the  choked -op  estuary  with  a  rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854,  pp.  56— 
68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERClTRII  PROM.  ('Epfuda  &xpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  7  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Plin.  r.  3).  tlie  most 
northerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gulf  of  Carthage,  now  Cape  Bun,  or  the  Rat  Adddr 
of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERGABLUM,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Malaca,  now  Btger  de  la 
Mid  {Mem.  de  VAcad,  des  Inter,  xxx.  p.  1 II.) 

MERINUM.  [Garganus.] 

MERMESSUS  (Mtppn<ro-6t  or  Mvpntcro6s\  a 
town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lampsacus,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
native  place  of  a  .sibyl  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Pans.  x.  12. 
§  2 ;  Lactant  L  6,  12,  where  it  is  called  Marmessns; 
Suid.  *.  v.);  bnt  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  8.] 

MEROBRICA  [Mirobbioa.] 

ME'ROE  (M<p&n,  Herod,  ii.  29;  Diod.  i.  23, 
seq.;  Strab.  xviii.  p.  821 ;  Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  78,  r.  9. 
s.  10;  Steph.  B.  $.v.:  Eth.  Mtpoawt,  Mtpowruts}. 
The  kingdom  of  Meroe  lay  between  the  modern  hamlet 
of  Khartoum,  where  the  Astapus  joins  the  true 
Nile  and  the  influx  of  the  Astaboras  into  their 
united  streams,  lat.  17°  40*  N.,  long.  34°  E. 
Although  described  as  an  island  by  the  ancient 
peopra  pliers,  it  was  properly  an  irregular  space,  like 
Mesopotamia,  included  between  two  or  more  con- 
fluent rivers.  According  to  Diodnrus  (i.  23)  the 
region  of  Meroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  125 
in  breadth;  but  Strabo  (xviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
numbers  as  referring  to  its  circumference  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  aide  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Abyss  in  ian  highlands;  on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  Its 
extreme  southern  extremity  was,  according  to  a 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
from  Syene,  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  625 
and  600  miles.  (Mannert,  Geog.  d.  Alien,  x.  p.  183.) 
Within  these  limits  Meroe  was  a  region  of  singular 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
cereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt:  its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  both  fruit  and 
timber  for  ex; ">rt  and  home  consumption;  its  mea- 
dows supported  large  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
double  harvests  of  millet  (dhourra) ;  and  its  forests 
and  swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
which  the  natives  caught  and  waited  fur  food.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Meroe  derives  no  benefit  fr«m  the  inundation,  and, 
as  rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  even  in  the  wet 
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1  season  (Strab.  xr.  p.  690),  the  lands  remote  from  the 
rivers  must  always  have  been  nearly  desert.  But 
the  waste  bore  little  proportion  to  the  fertile  lands 
in  a  tract  so  intersected  with  streams  ;  the  art 
of  irrigation  was  extensively  practised;  and  in  the 
south,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Abyu'mia,  the 
rains  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  Tbo  valley  of  the  Astaboras  (  Tacazze) 
is  lower  and  warmer  than  the  rest  of  Bleroe. 

Partly  from  its  natural  richness,  and  partly  frcm 
its  situation  between  Aethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea, — the 
regions  which  produced  spice,  and  those  which  yielded 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  precious  stones, —  Meroe  was 
from  very  early  times  the  scat  of  an  active  and  diver- 
sified commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  of 
the  caravan  trade  from  Libya  Interior,  from  the  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Aeeypt  and  Aetbiopia. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  receptacle  and  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  traffic  from  Carthage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  ruins 
of  its  cities,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  attest 
it*  commercial  prosperity. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Stnib.  xvii.  p.  786)  700  stadia, 
or  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  with  the  Astaboras.  lat  16°  44';  and  such 
a  position  agrees  with  Philo's  statement  (ii.  p.  77) 
that  the  sun  was  vertical  there  45  days  before  the 
summer  solstice.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  30.)  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  this  mesopotamian 
region  indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  cities 
besides  the  capital.  The  ruins  which  have  h-eu 
discovered  are,  however,  those  of  cither  temples  or 
public  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  being 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a  latitude  to  which  the 
tropical  rains  partially  extend.  (Ritter,  Africa, 
p.  542.)  The  remains  of  Meroe  itself  all  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  lat.  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  southerly  of  them  are  found 
at  Naga-gebel-ardan.  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  AcgypUan 
style,  but  of  late  date.  The  largest  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-beaded  deity  Ammon.  The 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  the 
main  building, — an  unusual  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture,— and  is  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  7  feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  ram's 
head.  The  sculptures,  like  those  of  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, —  Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a  queen,  or  a  king  holding  his  captives 
I  by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  off  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Wood  Naja,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Astapus,  are  the  remains  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  the  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptab,  Athor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  mounds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  tbe  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  surrounded  by  tbe  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  El- 
MesaovraL  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  cloisters,  are  here  found.  The  styk  of 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  however,  and  about  2  miles 
from  the  river,  are  found  groups  of  pyramids,  which 
mark  the  site  of  a  necropolis  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  city :  they  arc  80  in  number,  and  of  various 
dimensions;  tbe  base  of  the  largest  being  63  feet 
square,  of  the  smallest  less  than  12  feet.  The 
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loftiest  of  ticsa  pyramids  is  about  160  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  royal 
tomks.  None  of  the  buildings  of  aleroe,  indeed, 
can  claim  a  remote  antiquity.  The  sculptures  as 
well  as  (he  pyramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art,  and  even  traces  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture; and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  many  in- 
dications that  Meroe  derived  its  civilisation  from 
•Aegypt,  and  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  civilisation  to  the  Nile  valley.  And  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  arts 
or  its  peculiar  forms  of  civil  polity  from  Aegypt, 
either  entirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference, 
forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  transmission:  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  architecture  and  sculptures  of 
Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a  later  age,  and  its 
civil  government  is  not  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
l'h.imohs.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  latter  is 
that  the  sceptre  was  so  often  held  by  female  sove- 
reigns; whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a  queen  reg- 
nant only  once  mentioned  —  Nitocris,  in  the  3rd 
dynasty.  Again,  the  polity  of  Meroe  appears  to, 
have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  long  after 
Aegypt  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a  pure  theo- 
cracy. Yet,  that  tbe  civilisation  of  Meroe  was  in- 
digenous, the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
«<f  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  renders  highly 
improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
bears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  know  of  its 
laws,  and  in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  conquering  race  presiding  over  a  subject 
people. 

Tbe  most  probable  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, since  it  will  account  for  the  inferiority  of  tbe 
arte  and  for  tbe  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Meroe 
to  that  of  Aegypt : — 

Strabo,  quoting  Eratosthenes  (xvii.  p.  786),  says 
that  the  Sembritae  were  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
again  he  relates,  from  Artemidorus,  that  the  Sem- 
britae ruled  Meroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  be 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
a  queen.  Pliny  (vi.  SO.  s.  31)  mentions  four 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  oue  or 
more  towns,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modern  kingdom  of  Setmaar.  Herodotus,  in  whom 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30), 
calls  them  Automoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  as  far  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  is  from  Syene,  i.  e.,  a  two 
mouths'  voyage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (n.  c.  658 — 614),  the 
military  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anper, 
because  their  privileges  bad  been  invaded  by  that 
monarch;  and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a  vague  name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  these  exiles  was  very  considerable,  enough  — 
even  if  we  reduce  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  (ii.  31), 
240,000,  to  a  tenth — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Setmaar.  The  islands 
of  tbe  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  were  easy  of 
defence:  tbe  soil  and  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
would  attract  exiles  acocustomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley ;  while,  at  tbe  distance  of  two  month's  journey, 
they  were  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt. 
Having  revolted  from  a  king  rendered  powerful  by 
his  army,  tbey  would  naturally  establish  a  form  of 
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government  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  limited  ; 
and,  recurring  to  tbe  era  when  the  monarch  was 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  tbey  ap- 
parently reorganised  a  theocracy,  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  male  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently,— for  there 
were  kings  as  well  as  queens  of  Meroe. 

Again,  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  this  southern 
kingdom  points  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
borrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  are 
all  of  a  comparatively  recent  date;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  tbe  age  when  tbe  arts  of  Aegypt  were 
likely  either  to  be  derived  from  the  south,  or  to  be 
conveyed  up  the  river  by  conquest  or  commercial 
intercourse.  Tbe  structures  of  Meroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  the 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  later  Greek  and  Roman  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  were,  during 
many  generations,  recruited  by  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whom  the  government  of  their  Macedonian  or 
Roman  conquerors  may  have  been  irksome  or  opjjM's- 
sivc.  Finally,  tbe  native  tribes  of  Setmaar  live 
principally  on  the  produce  of  tbe  chase;  whereas  the 
population  of  Meroe  was  agricultural  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revert  to  tillage, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  plains.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  since  the  ancient  Meroe  is 
in  many  parts  inaccessible;  partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  aiui  partly 
from  tbe  fevers  which  prevail  in  a  climate  where  a 
brief  season  of  tropical  nun  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  been 
discovered,  however,  we  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
surmising  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a  colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a  rude  form  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Heeren,  African  Nation*,  vol.  i. 
Meroe ;  Cooley's  Ptolemy  aiui  the  Nile;  Cailliaud, 
risle  cfe  Meroe,  &&)  [W.  B.  D." 

MEROM.  [Palazstiica.] 

X1EK0Z  (Mtpwf),  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
Tbe  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  bad  attempted  in 
vain  to  recover  it.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  i.v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

MERVA.  [Gallakcla,  p.  934,  a.] 

MEKULA  (Mermla),  a  river  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  7),  who  places  it 
between  Albium  Intemelium  (Vmtimiylia)  and 
Albium  Ingaunum  (Albenga).  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Capo 
ddle  Mete,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Albenga,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  /twite  dAndora,  from  tbe 
village  of  that  name  near  its  mouth.     [E.  H.  B.] 

MERUS  (Mtyws),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677;  Socrat  Hut  Ecciet. 
iii.  15 ;  Sozomcn,  v.  1 1 ;  Constant.  Porphyr.  de  Them. 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  the  ruins  near  Dovasldn 
(commonly  called  Doganlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
(Ditcov.  m  Lycia,  p.  134,  &c),  belong  to  Merus. 
(Comp  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  24,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 
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MESANITES  SINUS. 

MESANITES  SINUS  (UtaaArnt,  al.  Mcutra- 
rlr-nt  koAwoj),  a  buy  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 
§  L  ri.  7.  §  19.)  Forster  finds  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  name  ip  the  Phrat  Misan 
of  D'Anrilie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the 
Shai-alArab.  (Arabia,  toI.  ii.  p.  55.)  u  The 
coincidence  of  names,"  he  says,  "is  important,  as 
placing  it  in  our  power  to  point  out  two  towns 
which  Ptolemy  disposes  close  to  this  bay ;  \ iz. 
Idicara  (Jltucdpa)  in  EUKader,  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Jucara 
('lovtcdpa),  in  Dsjahhre,  an  ancient  town,  now  in 
ruins,  20  miles  south  of  El-Kader,  now  Core 
Boobian"  (p.  214).  [G.  W.] 

MESA'MBRIA  (Mterau€plri,  Arrian,  ItuL  c,  38), 
a  small  place,  apparently  a  chersonesns  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Persia,  the  present  Abu-shir.  (Vin- 
cent, Vcy.  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  394.)  [V.] 
MESA'MBRIA.  [Mesembria.] 
MESCHE  HONS  (MwW«i  Wxi,  Ptol.  iv.  9. 
§  6),  a  mountain  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
equator,  which  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  may  be  identified  with  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Mahee  or  Kong  Mountains,  to  the  N.  of 
Dahomey.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'SCHELA  (M«rx*A«,  Diod.  xx.  57,  58),  a 


town  of  Numidia,  taken  by  Eumachus,  the  general 
of  Agathocles.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKSE.  [Mtlar.] 
MF.SK.  [Stoechades.] 
MESE'MBRIA  (M«n)M*>fo,  Dor.  MtcranSpia  I 
Eth.  Mt<rnfiiptay6s).  1.  An  important  Greek  city 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  at  the  foot  of  Bit.  Haemus  (Scymn.  Ch.  738); 
consequently  upon  the  confines  of  Moesia,  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  8).  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  319)  relates  that  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
garians,  and  that  it  was  originally  called  Menebria 
( M ki  6>/a)  after  its  founder  Menas  ;  Stephanus  B. 
(#.  r.)  says  that  its  original  name  was  Melsembria 
(M<kar)u€pla),  from  its  founder  Melsas ;  and  both 
writers  state  that  the  termination  -bria  was  the 
Thracian  word  for  town.  According  to  the  Ano- 
Periplos  of  the  Euxine  (p.  14)  Mesembria 
founded  by  Chalcedonians  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Scythia ;  bnt  according 
to  Herodotus  (vi.  33)  it  was  founded  a  little  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  Byiantine 
and  Chakedonian  fugitive*.  These  statements  may, 
however,  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  Thra- 
cian town  was  originally  colonized  by  Megarians,  and 
afterwards  received  additional  colonists  from  By- 
zantium and  Chalcedon.  Mesembria  was  one  of  the 
cities,  forming  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euxine, 
the  other  four  being  Odessus,  Torai,  Istriani  and  Apol- 
loniatae.  (See  Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  996.)  Me- 
sembria  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  bnt  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  a  late  period.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Pun.  iv.  1 1.  s.  18  ;  Ptol.  I  c. ;  Tab.  Peut.) 

2.  A  Greek  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegacan  Sea, 
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and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lissus.  (II  o»L 

vii.  108  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  p.) 

MESE'NE  (M«mnj,  Strab.  ii.  p.  84),  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  about  the 
exact  position  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, owing  to  the  indistinct  and  confused  ac- 
counts of  it  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient 
authors.    The  real  cause  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  distance 
one  from  the  other,  both  of  which,  from  simihtr 
reasons,  bore  the  name  of  Mesene,  or  Middle-Land. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris, 
where  (hat  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  tract  called  Shat-al-Amb 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  MtarfHi.)     To  this  Mesene  mu>t 
be  referred  the  passage  in  Philostorgius  (//.  E. 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  states  that  the  Tigris,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
forming  an  extensive  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Mcseni.    To  this  also  belongs  the  Mesene,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Trajan  by  Dion  Caseins, 
who  calls  it  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  over  which 
Athambilus  was  the  ruler  (lxviii.  28).    The  other 
was  much  higher  np  on  the  same  river,  and  has 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  capital  Apamria. 
Stephanus  speaks  of  this  tract  in  two  places  ;  first 
(s.  p.  'Aa-cb*««a),  where  he  states  that  that  city  is 
surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  where  that  river  is  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  Delas,  and  that  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  Tigris  ;  and  secondly  («.  p.  'OpaBa),  where 
he  asserts  that  Oratha  is  a  town  of  Mesene,  which 
is  near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Arrian,  in  the  1 6th 
book  of  his  I 'art  hi  ca. 

Pliny  evidently  refers  to  this  Mesene,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  Apameia,  which  town  he  states  to  have 
been  125  miles  on  this  side  (i.e.  to  the  N.)  of 
Seleuceia;  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, by  one  of  which  it  flows  to  the  S.  and  to 
Seleuceia,  washing  all  along  Mesene  (vi.  27.  a.  31). 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Mesene 
Ammianus  refers ;  but  as  he  mentions  Teredon, 
which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  prcli&Me 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  former  one  (xxiv.  3). 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apameian 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Lieut. 
Lynch  ;  and,  from  his  observations,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  more  northern  Mesene  was  the 
territory  now  comprehended  between  the  JXjeU 
and  the  Tigris.    (Roy.  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  p. 


\ 


473.)  [V.] 

MESMA.  [Medma.] 

ME'SOA  or  ME'SSOA.  [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 

MESOGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  322.] 

MESO'GIS  or  MESSO  GIS  (Msvtsyis,  M«rj»- 
yti),  the  chief  mountain  of  Lydia,  belonging  to  the 
trunk  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  extending  on  the  north 
of  the  Maeandcr,  into  which  it  sends  numerous  small 
streams,  from  Celaenae  to  Mycale,  which  forms  its 
western  termination.  Its  slopes  were  known  in 
antiquity  to  produce  an  excellent  kind  of  wine. 
(Strab.  xiv.  pp  629,  636,  637,  648,  650;  Steph. 
B.  *.  p.;  Ptol.  r.  2.  §  13,  where  Mwr^Tif  is,  no 
doubt,  only  a  corrupt  form  of  M*tr*yit.)  Mounts 
Pactyes  and  Thorax,  near  its  western  extremity, 
are  only  branches  of  Mesogis,  and  even  the  largo 
range  of  Mount  Tmolus  is,  in  reality,  only  an  off- 
shoot of  it  Its  modern  Turkish  name  is  Kestaneh 
Uagh,  that  is,  chestnut  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTAMIA  (it  Mtaowora^a),  an  < 
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district  of  Western  Asia,  deriving;  its  name  from  its 
position  between  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  and 
the  S.  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  on"  the  E.  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  746;  Ptol.  v.  18. 
§  1.)  Pliny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  southern 
side  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  24.  ».  21)  ;  but, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
much  at  different  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
so  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Mo.sojrohimia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  race  which  we  have  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  commonly  known  by  three  titles  in 
Holy  Scripture :  either  Ara^i  Naharaim  (or 
u  Syria  of  the  Two  Wstera"),  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
or  Padax  Aram  ("  Syria  of  the  Plain"),  as  in 
Gen,  xxxL  18,  xxxiiL  18,  xxxv.  9;  or  Sedeh- 
Aram,  "the  field  of  Aram"  (Hot.  xii.  12),  corre- 
sponding with  the  "  Cam  pi  Mesopotamiae"  of 
Curtius  (Hi.  2.  §  3,  iv  9.  §  6).  There  are  indeed 
places  where  A  ham  Maharaim  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  it  (Deut.  xxiii.  4) ;  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  only 
the  flat  country  of  the  plain ;  for  Balaam,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aram  Maharaim  (DeuL 
xxiii.  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  u  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East."  (Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  country  acquired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  the 
East  (Cf.  Arrian,  vii.  7 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  37.) 
The  translators  of  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
sometimes  Mnrororapfa  2upiai.  and  sometimes 
simply  Mtcororafila.  In  the  Bible  we  have  men- 
tion of  one  ruler  who  is  called  a  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
Cmhan- Rithathaim,  to  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  subject  for  eight  years.  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10.) 
The  modern  Arabic  name  Al- J  earth  (the  island) 
describes  its  locality  accurately;  but  the  modern 
province  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  country  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
writers)  appears  to  have  borne  much  the  same  cha- 
racter as  Bab j  Ionia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  products.  It  was  throughout  woll  wooded, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
streams ;  and  some  of  the  timber  must  hare  been 
of  a  large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a  fleet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  26),  and  Severus  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tensive plains  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Curt.  v.  1.  §  12 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  and  its 
wilder  and  less  frequented  districts  were  the  haunts 
of  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle.  (Strab. 
xvi.  747 ;  Ammian.  xviii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  possesses  now;  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  careless  rule  of  its  Turkish 
governors,  much  that  was  formerly  under  culti- 
vation has  become  a  deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natural  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  a  mom  tun,  and  a  stone  called  gangitis  or 
gagatis  (perhaps  a  kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Cf. 
.Scbol.  ad  Xicandr.  Ther.  37 ;  Plin.  x.  3.  h.  4 ; 
v.  146.) 
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Though  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat 
country,  the  ancients  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  Asia  These  were  Moss 
Masius  (now  Karja  Baghlar),  one  of  the  southern 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  M  Sixoaras  (now  Sugar),  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  M. 
Masius.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  N.,  and  extends  on  the  NE.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  are,  as  we  have 
stated,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  E.  boundaries, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  but  besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  traverse  it  as  affluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Charoras  (Kfuibur) ;  the 
Saoooras,  perhaps  the  name  as  that  which  Xeno- 
phon  calls  Mascas  (A nab.  i.  5.  §  4) ;  the  Beuas  or 
Bilrcha  ;  and  tho  Mygdoxius  (Hermes.)  Under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  western  was  called  Oarhocne, 
while  the  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  115, 


who  took  Singara  and  Nisibis,  and  formed  the 
three  Roman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  reached  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  22,  23 ; 
Eutrop  viii.  3 ;  Euseb.  p.  165,  ed.  Scalig. ;  Malaluw, 
p  274,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  even  Trajan  could  not 
retain  his  conquests  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  29),  and 
they  were  given  up  by  Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(  Spartian ,  Hoar.  5 ;  Eutrop  viii.  6.)  Under  M  Aure- 
lius,  Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  far  as  the  Median  Wall  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  14)  ; 
and  the  conquest  was  further  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrhae  on  the  Cbaboras 
and  Singara,  to  which  Septimius  Severus  added 
those  of  Nisibis  and  Rbesaena.  But  this  province 
was  a  constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires ;  and  at  length  the  greater  pu  t 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in 
a.  d.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  eropxMu:  Osrhoene,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  far  south  as  Dara,  and  having 
Amida  as  its  capital.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a  Praeses.  (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Rdmisch. 
Alterth,  vol.  iii.  pt  L  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  were 
Batoab  or  Batiinae;  Carrhae;  Circesicx; 
Nisibis  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniac;  and  Sin- 
gara. [V] 

ME'SPILA  (MAnriAo,  Xcn.  A  nab.  hi.  4.  §  10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  his  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  as  about  6  parasangs  from  Larissa, 
on  the  same  (or  left)  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Mcdes,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  size,  the 
foundations  being  of  polished  shelly  limestone,  50 
feet  in  breadth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  being  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  work  he  states  to 
have  been  6  parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a  report, 
that  on  the  Medians  being  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Median,  fled  to  this  place ; 
and  that,  when  subsequently  the  place  was  besieged 
by  the  Persians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
take  it,  had  not  Zeus  aided  them  with  his  lightning. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mespila  is  represented 
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by  the  present  Mosul, — the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  old  name, — and  that  the 
rains  of  Koytmjik,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(now  certainly  ascertained,  by  Colonel  Rawlinscn's 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  found  there,  to 
have  been  a  mat  palace  erected  by  Sennacherib), 
ore  those  which  Xenophon  beheld  in  a  state  mnch 
less  injured  by  time  and  violence  than  they  are 
at  present.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
658.)  [V.j 

MESSA  (M&nxij),  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  La- 
oonia  enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  voKvrp^pwv,  "abounding  in  pigeons"  (II.  ii.  502). 
Strabo  says  that  the  position  of  Messa  was  unknown 
(viii.  p.  364) ;  but  Pausanias  mentions  a  town  and 
harbour,  named  Messa  (Hi.  25.  §  9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modern  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Messa,  now  Mempo,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Afani,  between  Hippola  and 
Oetylus ;  and  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Leake,  Aforta, 
vol.  i.  p.  286 ;  Boblaye,  Jiecherchei,  <fc.  p.  9 1  ; 
Curtius,  Peloponntto*,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Messa 
corresponds  to  Afittrd  in  the  Spartan  plain,  partly 
on  account  of  its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
of  Pausanias  could  never,  from  its  situation, 
been  a  place  of  mud)  importance.  (Pdopon- 
neiiaeay  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messa  of  Pausanias  with  the  Messe  of  Homer. 

MESSABATE'NE  (Plin.vi.  27.  s.31  ;  M«roo- 
tfem/nf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  524  :  Eth.  VltocaSfaai,  Ptol. 
vi.  4.  §  3),  a  narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Susiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Mt  Cambalidus  (one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Mt>  Zagros),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
of  the  CoBsiaeL  Strabo  states  that  it  lies  under 
Zagrus,  and  is  either  a  part  of  Media,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (xL  p.  524) :  in  another  place  he 
calls  Massabatice  an  eparchate  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(xvi.  p.  744).  Ptolemy  (I  c.),  who  does  not  mention 
the  district  by  its  name,  makes  the  Measabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraetacene,  itself  a  subdivision  of 
Persia,  adjoining  Media.  [V.j 

MESSA'NA  or  MESSE'NE  (M«7<Hjv7j  in  almost 
all  Greek  authors,  but  the  Doric  form  Mtaaai  a, 
which  ia  found  in  Pindar,  was  universally  in  use 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Messana:  Eth.  VLwo^viot  and  McoodW*,  Mcssa- 
nensia:  Meuirui),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  island  from  Italy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Rhegium,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Pelorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  tho  island. 
It  was  originally  called  Zancik  (ZdyjcAn:  Eth. 
ZaytcXauts),  a  name  said  to  be  of  Siculian  origin,  de- 
rived from  ZdtynXov,  which  in  the  language  of  that 
I«ople  meant  a  sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Thuc. 
vi.  4;  Steph.  Byi.  *.  i?.  ZirywAn;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
would  appear  probable  that  there  was  a  Siculian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  but  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zaucle  as  a  Chalcidic 
colony.  According  to  Thncydides  it  was  .-it  first  . 
founded  by  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Cumae,  I 
itself  a  colony  of  Chalcis;  but  the  advantageous  I 
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situation  of  the  place  soon  led  to  the 
there  of  a  more  regular  colony,  cons'^ting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Euboea,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Perierea  of  Chalcis  and  Cratae- 
menes  of  Cumae,  who  became  the  joint  founders  or 
Oekiats  of  the  new  colony  (Thuc  vL  4).  This  state- 
ment of  Thncydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Pausanias;  while  Scymnus  Chios,  as  well  as 
Strabo,  though  agreeing  in  its  Chalcidic  origin,  re- 
present it  as  founded  immediately  from  the  Chalcidic 
colony  of  Naxos  in  Sicily.  (Pa us.  iv.  23.  §  7 ;  Scvron. 
Cb.  284—286;  Strab.  vL  p.  268.)  From  this"  hat 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  of 
more  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  b.  a;  but  we  have  no  cine  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  but  we  may  probably  infer  that  it  race 
early  to  a  flourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  b.  c  to  estahliah  two  colonies  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island :  Mylae,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Pelorus,  and  Himera,  mnch  further  to  the  W. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  a  great  and  powerful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  have  continued  fur  the  most 
part  a  mere  dependency  of  Zancle.   (Strab.  L  c.) 

The  Zanclaeans  appear  to  hare  been  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  induce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  a.  c.  494 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  emigration  from  that  quarter. 
A  large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  indnced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zauclaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  Mylae  and  Himera,  which 
was  commonly  known  as  "  the  Fair  Shore  "  (ij  KaXi) 
'Aimf.)  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Epucphyrii,  they  were  here  persuaded  by  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take  a  treacherous  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Zanclaean  troops,  who  were 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surprise 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  a  despot  named  Scythes,  to 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  king.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  Zanclaeans  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Hippocrates,  despot  of 
Gela;  but  that  monarch  in  his  turn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recover  possession  of 
Zancle,  made  common  cause  with  the  Samians,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  ho 
threw  Scythes  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod,  vi.  22 
—24:  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  293;  Arist.  PoL  v. 
3.)  By  this  sudden  revolution,  the  Samians  found 
themselves  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  but 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  expelled  them  from  the  city,  which  he 
peopled  with  a  mixed  body  of  colonists,  while  ho 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Messene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
ancestors  derived  their  descent  (Thuc,  vL  4;  Herod, 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolution  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty;  but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  further 
than  b.c.  493,  while  their  sufa 
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subjection  by  Anaxilas  most  have  occurred  some 
yearn  prior  to  bis  death  in  b.  o.  476.  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  period  he  had  been  for  some  time  ruler 
both  of  Rhegium  and  Zancle,  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  one  account,  lie  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  government  of  his  son  Cleopbron  or  Leo- 
phroa.  (Diod.  xi.  48;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  34.) 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  reign 
Zancle  had  assumed  the  name  of  Messene  or  Mes- 
sana, by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
error  of  Pausanias,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  to  the 
close  of  the  Second  Mcsscnian  War,  B.  c.  668,  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Bentley  (DUt.  on  Pha- 
taru,  pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  ho  con- 
founded the  Second  Mcssenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of 
Anaxilas  (Clinton,  F.H.  vol.  i.  p.  257);  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  fugitives  from  the  hitter  were 
among  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxilas  at 
the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  Mcssana.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Samians  were  by  no  means 
absolutely  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thucydides,  but 
continued  to  inhabit  the  city  together  with  the  new 
colonists,  though  deprived  of  their  exclusive  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod.  viL  164;  Siefert,  Zancle- Medina, 
p.  16.) 

The  Mcssanians  for  some  time  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours  of  Rhegium:  they  passed, 
after  the  death  of  Anaxilas,  under  the  government 
of  Micythua,  and  subsequently  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas:  but,  after  the  death  of  Hieron,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  brother  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse, 
they  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  drive  out  their  despots  and 
assert  their  freedom  and  independence,  B.  c.  461. 
(Diod.  xi.  59,  66,  76.)  A  Urge  body  of  the 
foreign  settlers,  who  bad  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  tyrants,  were  upon  this  occasion  established 
in  the  territory  of  Messana,  a  proof  that  it  was  at 
this  period  still  thinly  peopled:  but  the  city  seems 
to  have  participated  largely  in  the  prosperity  which 
the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 
period  that  followed,  B.C.  460  —  410.  The  great 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
become  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  period  in 
question.  In  b.  c.  426.  their  tranquillity  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Laches,  which  established  itself  at  Rhegium, 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  straits ;  and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  on  Mylae,  a  fortress  and  dependency 
of  tbe  Mcssanians,  which,  though  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Laches, 
with  his  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Mcssana 
itself,  which  was  unable  to  resist  bo  large  a  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Thuc  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  But 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  425)  the  Mcssanians  hastened 
to  desert  their  new  alliance,  and  join  that  of  the 
Syracusans;  and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
and  Locrian  fleets.  (Thuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  also,  on  one  occasion,  took  courage  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  Chalcidic  neigh- 
bours of  Naxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walls;  but  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sicu- 
lians  and  Leontines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Naxos,  and  who  for  a  short  timo  laid  siege,  but 
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without  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.) 
The  Mcssanians  were  included  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B.C.  424;  butfrere  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a  short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dominion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  v.  5.)  At  the  time  of  tbe 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  they  were 
again  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  a  neutral  position,  though  in 
vain  solicited  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syracusans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  tho 
former  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by 
treachery  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  (Diod.  xiii.  4  ; 
Thuc.  vL  48,  74.)  A  few  years  later,  the  Mcssa- 
nians afforded  a  hospitable  refuge  to  the  fugitives 
from  Himcra,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.C.  409  (Died.  xiii.  61),  and  sent 
an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Agri- 
gentnm  against  the  same  people.    (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  tbe  Mesta- 
niana  and  Rbegians  together  could  equip  a  fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes(xiv.  8);  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  by  the  powerful  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Measanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Rbegians  with  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [Rhkoicm], 
and  pursued  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy. 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  But  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hostility  of  tbe  Syracusan 
despot,  they  were  visited  by  a  more  severe  calamity. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  upon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Panormus,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  tbe  immediate  object  of 
the  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  tbe  spirited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  taken  by  Himilcon  with  little  difficulty. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
tho  surrounding  country  ;  but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  tbe  expression  of  Diodorus, 
to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  where  it  bad  formerlv 
stood.    (Diod.  xiv.  56 — 58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartila- 
ginous, Dionysius  endeavoured  to  re  people  Messana 
with  the  fugitive  citizens  who  survived,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  and  Medma, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Messanian  exiles,  but 
the  latter  were  soon  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, tho  Rhegians,  who  viewed  with  dissatisfaction 
the  footing  thus  established  by  Dionysius  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  turn 
an  advanced  post  against  the  Messnnians  by  forti- 
fying Mylae,  where  they  established  the  exiles  from 
Naxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xiv. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  :  the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  against 
Rhegium.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  we  bear  but  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  again  to 
a  flourishing  condition.    In  b.  c.  357  the 
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against  the  younger  Dionysius;  and  after  the  deatb 
of  Dion,  they  repujpd  an  attempt  of  Callippus  to 
make  himself  master  of  their  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  9; 
Pint.  Dion,  58.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
however,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  named 
Hippon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Timoleon, 
(b.  c  339 X  and  at  the  same  time  detached  from 
the  alliance  of  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  for 
a  time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ;  Plut. 
TimoL  20,  34.) 

But  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  re- 
covered freedom.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Agathocles  at  Syracuse,  that  monarch  turned  his 
arms  against  Mcssana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  b.c.  315,  were  unsuccessful,  and  ho  was  even 
compelled  to  restore  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  of  which 
he  bad  for  a  time  made  himself  master,  a  few  years 
later,  d.  c.  312,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  at  Messana  itself.  (Diod.  xix.  65, 102.)  But 
tho  severities  which  he  exercised  against  the  party 
which  had  opposed  him  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Me&sanians,  and  they  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  at 
Ecnomus  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  31 1,  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  The  death  of 
Agathocles,  soon  after,  brought  upon  the  Mes- 
aenians  even  heavier  calamities  than  his  enmity  had 
done.  The  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  troops, 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oscan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  were,  after 
his  deatb,  compelled  by  the  Syracosans,  with  the 
support  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  quit  the  island. 
But,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  citizens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
against  them,  massacred  the  male  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  wives,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty, and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (Pol.  i.  7;  Diod.  xxi.  18, 
Exc,  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mamkktim  (MafitprTyoi),  or 
"  the  children  of  Mars,"  from  Mamers,  an  Oscan 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  L  c.;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  be  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  "  Mamertina 
civitas"  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  5,46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  &c), 
but  much  more  frequently  Messana,  though  the  in- 
habitants were  in  bis  time  universally  called  Ma- 
Bicrtini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  stated. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  it  occurred  not  long  before 
that  of  Rheginm  by  the  Campanians  under  Decius, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  280  n.  c,  while 
it  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agathocles  in  B.  c.  289 :  tbo  year  282  is  that 
commonly  assigned,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjectural 

The  Mamertines  now  rapidly  extended  their  power 
over  tbo  whole  NE.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Rhegium  by  tho  Campanian*,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  contributed  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  they  became  one  of  tho  most 
formidable  powers  in  Sicily.  The  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  the  island  (n.  c.  278)  for  a  time  gave  :i  check  to 
their  aggrandisement:  they  in  vain  combined  with 
the  Carthaginians  K>  prevent  his  landing ;  but, 
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though  he  defeated  their  forces  in  a  battle  and  took 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Mrssans 
itself ;  and  on  bis  return  to  Italy  the  Mamertines 
sent  a  Urge  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
the  army  of  the  king  on  its  march,  and  inflicted  oo 
him  severe  losses.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  23,  24;  Diod.  xxi. 
7.  p.  495.)  The  Mamertines,  however,  soon  found 
a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efforts  were  early 
directed  against  the  Mamertines;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Rhegium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
b.  c  271,  he  invaded  their  territory  with  a  great 
army,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertines  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  that  tbey  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  Messana  itself  without 
a  blow ;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Carthaginian  force  under  Hannibal. 
(Pol.  i.  8,  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  are  obscurely  known  to  us, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain ;  but  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  found  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  stand  alone  against  the  power  of  Hieron ; 
and,  while  one  party  was  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  people 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  (Pol.  i.  10;  Diod.  xxiii. 
1 ;  Zonar.  viii.  8 ;  Oros.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  EpiL  xvi.) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  from  Rome 
the  Carthaginian  party  had  again  prevailed,  and  the 
citadel  was  occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  the  Mamertines  themselves 
on  the  arrival  of  C.  Claudius;  and  soon  after  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius  landed  at  Messana,  and  drove 
off  in  succession  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieron,  who 
had  just  before  concluded  an  alliance  against  the 
Mamertines,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  with  thcit 
combined  forces.  (Pol.  i.  11,  12;  Diod.  xxiii.  1,  3 
p.  501 :  Zonar.  viii.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  Exc.  Vat.  58 — 
60.)  Mcssana  was  now  protected  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, and,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  continued  to  be  one  of  their  chief  strung- 
holds  and  the  principal  station  of  their  fleets.  The 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Romans;  and  the  Mamertines  cithei 
continued  steadily  faithful  or  were  kept  under  by  tho 
constant  presence  of  a  Roman  force.  (Pol.  i.  21, 
25,  38,  52;  Diod.  xxiii.  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  I.  p.  508; 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  tho  close  of  the  war  the 
Mamertines  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  treaty,  ami 
continued  to  enjoy  henceforth  the  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  (forderata  ciritas),  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  (Cic. 
Verr,  iii.  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  wc  find 
them  still  retaining  this  privileged  condition;  ami 
though  this  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  protect 
them  against  the  exactions  of  Vcrrcs,  the  Mwnertiiie* 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  safer  policy  of  supporting 
the  praetor  in  all  his  oppressions  and  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  are  represented  by  the  orator 
as  the  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  of  all  his 
iniquities.    (Cic.  Ib.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  67,  &c.) 

Messana  was  certainly  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  places  in  Sicily.  Cicero 
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calls  it  a  very  great  and  very  rich  city  ("  civitas 
maxim*  et  locupletUaima,''  Verr.  v.  17),  and  extols 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  its  port,  and  its 
buildings,  {lb.  iv.  2.)  Like  all  other  allied  cities, 
it  bad  its  own  senate  and  magistrates,  and  was 
legally  subject  to  no  other  contributions  than  the 
furnishing  ships  and  naval  supplies  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  contributing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  corn 
furnished  by  Sicily  to  Rome  at  a  given  rate  of  re- 
muneration. (76.  v.  17—22.)  Nor  does  Messana 
appear  to  hare  suffered  severely  from  any  of  the  wars 
jfctj  caused  such  ravages  in  Sicily,  though  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Atbenion 
during  the  Servile  War,  B  c.  101.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  VaL  p.  534.)    In  the  Civil  War,  b.  c.  48,  it 

M  the  station  of  a  jart  U"  tin-  fl.-t  of  Caesar,  which 
was  attacked  there  by  that  of  Pompey  under  Cassius, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships,  thirty-five  in  nnmbcr, 
burnt;  but  the  city  itself  was  protected  by  the 
presence  of  a  Roman  legion.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  101.) 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  was  the  head-quarters 
and  chief  stronghold  of  Sextus  Pompeius  during  his 
war  with  Octavian,  b.  c.  36;  and  its  capacious  har- 
bour became  the  station  of  the  fleet  with  which  he 
commanded  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  as  far  as  Tau- 
rumen  ium  on  the  one  side  and  Tyndaris  on  the 
other.  It  was  from  thence  also  that  Pompeius, 
after  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  Agrippa,  made 
his  escape  with  a  squadron  of  only  seventeen  ships. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  103,  109,  122;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  1—12;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

It  was  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  this 
war  that  Messana  lost  the  privileged  condition  it  had 
so  long  enjoyed  ;  but  its  inhabitants  received  in  ex- 
change the  Koman  franchise,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  ordinary  position  of  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
still  continued  to  be  a  flonriahing  place.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Sicily  tliat 
were  in  his  day  well  peopled  ;  and  though  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  reappears  during  the  Gothic  wan 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  and  most  important  for- 
tresses in  the  island, — a  rank  it  had  undoubtedly 
held  throughout  the  intervening  period.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  268  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  9  ;  Mel.  ii. 
7.  §  16  ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  39.)  The  wine  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  known  as  Vinum 
Mamertinum,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  tho  days 
of  Pliny;  it  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
dictator  Caesar.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.) 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  ages 
Mtuina  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily ;  and  still  ranks  as  the  second  city  in 
the  island.  It  has,  however,  but  few  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  only  vestiges  arc  some  baths  and 
tcsselated  pavements,  and  a  small  old  church,  sup- 
pose! to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  basilica. 
(Smyths  Sicily,  p.  118.)  Another  church,  called 
&  Giovanni  <k'  Fiorentmi  is  believed,  but  wholly 
without  authority,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sa- 
crarium  or  family  chapel  of  Heius,  from  which 
Verres  purloined  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Myron,  and  one  of  Cupid,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  (Cic.  Terr.  iv. 
2,3.) 

The  celebrated  port  of  Messana,  to  which  the  city 
owed  its  chief  importance  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times,  is  formed  by  a  projecting  spit  or 
tongue  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  or  sickle  (whence  the  name  of  Zancle  was 
supposed  to  be  derived),  and  constitutes  a  natural 
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mole,  rendering  the  harbour  within  perfectly  secure. 
This  singular  bulwark  is  called  by  Diodorus  the 
Acte  CArr^),  and  its  construction  was  attributed 
by  fable  to  the  giant  Orion  (Diod.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  perfectly 
natural  formation.  The  harbour  within  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  fleet  of  600 
ships  (xiv.  56),  and  has  abundant  depth  of  water, 
even  for  the  largest  ships  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  Charybdis  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Acte,  nearly  opposite  the  modern 
lighthouse,  but  out  of  the  track  uf  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  Aftssina.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p  1 23.) 

Though  the  city  itself  is  built  close  to  the  harbour 
on  level  ground,  immediately  at  the  back  of  it  rise 
steep  hills,  forming  the  underfalls  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorus  to  that  of  Tauromenium.  This 
ridge,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Pelorus, 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Mo.vs  Nkitc- 
sit's ;  but  a  part  of  the  same  range  forming  one  of 
the  underfalls  near  Messana  is  called,  both  by  Dio 
dorus  and  Polyhius,  the  Chalcidic  mount  (to  XoAxi- 
iucby  6yos,  Pol.  i.  11;  6  \6(f>os  6  na\ovfitpos  XoA- 
kJUkos,  Diod.  xxiii.  1),  and  was  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  when  he  laid  siege  to 
Messana,  b.  c.  264.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  at  a  place  called  Suites  or  Ernies  (2wtif, 
Pol.;  EvmIi,  Diod.),  can  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  coins  of  Messana  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the 
city.  There  exist: — 1. Coins  of  Zancle,  before  the  timo 
of  Anaxilas,  with  the  name  written  in  old  characters 
A  ANKAE,  a  dialectic  form  of  the  name.  2.  Coins 
of  Messana,  with  the  Ionic  legend  ME22ENION, 
and  types  taken  from  the  coins  of  Samoa,  These 
must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Anaxilas  imme- 
diately after  his  conquest  of  the  city,  while  the 
Samian  colonists  still  inhabited  it,  3.  Coins  of 
Messana,  with  the  type  of  a  hare,  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the 
city,  because  that  animal  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas.  (Pollux,  (hum.  v. 
75.)  These  coins,  which  are  numerous,  and  range 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Doric  element  in  the  city  ;  the 
ruder  and  earlier  ones  haviifg  the  legend  in  the  Ionic 
form  M  ESSEN  ION,  the  latter  ones  in  the  Doric 
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form  ME22ANION  or  ME22ANIAN.  4.  Coins 
struck  by  the  Mainertines,  with  the  name  of  MA- 
MEPT1NHN.  These  are  very  numerous,  bat  in 
copper  onlv.  (Millingen,  Trans,  of  Boy.  <Soc.  of  Lit. 
toI.  i.  pt  ii.  pp.  93—98 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  219— 
224.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIA  (Mwowm),  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  forming 
the  SE.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Romans 
Cauadkia.  But  the  usage  of  the  term  was  very 
fluctuating;  lapygia  and  Messapia  being  used  some- 
times as  synonymous,  sometimes  the  Utter  coin 


as  a  part  only  of  the  former  more  general 
designation.  (Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  ri.  pp.  277, 282.) 
[This  question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  Cala- 
bria, Vol.  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
vails, though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  Messaph  (M«<nrdVioi),  who 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  170)  as  a  tribe  of 
the  Iapygians,  and  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 


with  the  Calabri  of  the  Romans,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  different  ap- 
pellations. The  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Messapians 
lure  already  been  discussed,  as  well  as  their  history 
related,  under  the  article  Calabria. 

Italian  topographers  in  general  admit  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  town  of  the  name  of  Messapia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Mesagne,  between  Oria  and  Brinditi;  but 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
found,  appears  to  be  corrupt;  and  we  should  proba- 
bly read,  with  Cluvcrius  and  Blommsen,  "  Varia 
(Una)  cui  cognomen  ad  dUcriroen  Apulae  Mes- 
sapia." (Plin.  iit  11.  s.  16.  §  100;  Clurer,  Ital. 
p.  1248;  Mommsen,  Die  Unter.  Ital  Diakkte,  p. 
61.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIUM,  mountain  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  414,  a.] 

MESSE'IS  (Hteonti).  1.  A  fountain  of  Pherae 
in  Thessaly.  [Pherae.] 

2.  A  fountain  of  Thcrapne  in  Lacoiua.  (Paus.  iii. 

^MESSETJE  {WtaHivn:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Hw- 
trfinos:  Adj.  MtavyricutSs),  the  later  capital  of 
Mc.-seaia,  built  under  tlie  direction  of  Epaminondas 
in  b.  c.  869.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.)  Tlie 
name  of  Messene  had  been  applied  in  ancient  times 
to  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Messenians;  but 
there  was  no  city  of  thy  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondas.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  building  it ;  and  the  best 
architects  and  masons  were  invited  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  Epaminondas  also  took  especial  pains 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded  by 
Pausanias  as  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towers  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone ;  and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry  are  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
remains.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  5.)  The  foundation  of 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices.  First,  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Epaminondas,  who  was  recognised 
as  OekUt  or  Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ibmenius, — by  the  Argives  to  the  Argive  Hera  and 
Zeus  Nemeiua,— by  the  Messenians  to  Zeus  Itko- 
tnatas  and  the  Dioscuri.  Next,  prayer  was  offered 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroine*  of  the  Messenian 
nation,  especially  to  the  warrior  Aristomenes,  that 
they  would  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
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the  new  city.  After  this,  the  ground  was  marked 
out  and  the  building  begun,  under  tlie  sound  of  Arrive 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Prunomus 
and  Sacadas.  (Paus.  iv.  28.  §  6 ;  Grote's  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  related 
under  Messenia,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  give  an  account  of  its  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a  rugged  mountain, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Messenian  plains, 
and  which  thus  commands  the  whole  country.  This 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  divides  into  two  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.  The  sharp  ridge  connecting 
them  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Mt.  Ithonie 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  rises  to  the  height  of  2631  feet,  or  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  tlie  Acrocorinthus ;  but  it 
looks  much  loftier  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
of  its  precipitous  sides  and  isolated  position. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built;  but  <he  city  itself  was  situated  in  a  hollow 
somowliat  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  connects  Ithome 
and  Era.  Tlie  city  was  connected  by  a  continuous 
wall  with  its  acropolis.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  They 
are  most  perfect  on  the  northern  side,  with  tlie 
Arcadian  or  MegalopoUtan  gate  in  the  centre.  They 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 
then  along  the  ridge  connecting  Ithome  and 
Eva  ;  but  here  towards  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  sometimes  lost.  In  this  part,  however, 
the  foundations  of  the  eastern  or  Laconian  gate, 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  seen.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Era  was  evidently  not  included  within 
the  city  walls.  The  direction  of  the  southern 
wall  is  most  uncertain.  From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  road  runs 
to  the  southern  Messenian  plain,  no  line  of  walls  can 
be  traced  ;  but  on  the  western  aide  the  walls  may 
again  be  clearly  followed.  The  circumference  of  the 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6  English  miles  ; 
but  it  includes  a  large  space  altogether  unfit  for  the 
site  of  buildings ;  and  the  great  extent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  rcceivo  a  part  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation in  time  of  war. 

The  space  included  within  the  city-walls  now  con- 
sists of  corn-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  the  ancient 
town  is  the  modern  village  of  Afavromati ;  and  near 
the  southern  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  are  two 
poor  villages,  named  Simitta.  On  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mount  Era  is  the  monastery  of  Vwkano,  embossed 
in  cypress  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  the  most 
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elegant  and  picturesque  structural  of  this  das*  in 
Greece. 
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Tbe  northern  gate,  leading  to  Megalopolis  In  Art 
Cadi  a  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §3^  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 


FLA5  OF  THE  KOTOS  OF  MESSKMK. 
A.  Arcadian  or  afejpilopoUun  Gate. 


mens  of  Greek  military  architecture  in  existence. 
It*  fern  ia  seen  in  the  preceding  plan.  It  ii  a  small 

fortress,  containing  double  gat«  opposite  to  one 

another,  and  connected  by  a  areolar  court  of  62 
feet  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  outer  gate  on 
either  tide  ia  a  strong  rectangular  tower.  Upon 
entering  the  court  through  tbe  outer  gate,  there  to  a 
niche  on  each  aide  for  a  statue,  with  an  Inscription 
over  it  The  on*  on  the  left  band  ia  still  legible, 
and  mentions  Quintus  PlotSna  Enphemion  as  tbe  re- 
storer (Bockb,  Inter.  No.  1490%  Pausanias  (iv. 
33.  §3)  notices  in  thia  gate  a  Hermes  in  the  Attic 
style,  which  maj  possibly  have  stood  in  one  of  these 
niches.  Leake  observes  that  the  interior  masonry 
of  the  circular  court  is  tbe  most  exact  and  beautiful 
he  ever  saw.  The  lower  course  is  a  row  of  stones, 
about  5  J  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  height; 
tbi*  is  placed  another  course  of  stones  of  equal 
length  and  of  half  the  height,  the  joints  of  which  arc 
precisely  over  tbe  centre  of  each  stone  in  tbe  lower 
course.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  has  fallen : 
nine  conn**  an  the  most  that  remain.  Neither 
gateway  retain*  it*  covering,  but  the  hat  architrave 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  oblique  position  upon  the 
rains  of  the  wall  by  which  it  wis  formerly  suj>(>orlc<J ; 
it  measures  1ft  feet  8  inches  in  length  by  4  feet  2 


The  road  still  leads  through  this  gate  into  the  circuit 
of  the  ancient  city.  Tbe  ruin*  of  the  towers,  with 
toe  interjacent  curtains,  close  to  the  gate  on  the  *k>po 
of  Mount  Ithome,  show  thisjwrt  of  the  fortifications 
to  have  resembled  •  chain  of  strong  redoubts,  each 
tower  constituting  n  fortress  of  itself.  *  A  flight  of 
steps  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a  door  in  the  flank  of 
the  tower  at  half  its  height.  Tbe  upper  apartment, 
which  was  entered  by  tbe  door,  had  a  range  of  loop- 
boles,  or  embrasures,  on  a  line  with  the  door,  looking 
along  tbe  parapet  of  the  curtain,  and  was  lighted  by 
two  windows  above.  The  embrasures,  of  which  there 
an  some  in  each  fees  of  the  towers,  have  an  opening 
of  7  inches  within,  and  of  3  feet  0  inches  without,  so 
that,  with  a  small  opening,  their  scops  is  very  great. 
The  windows  appear  to  be  too  high  for  any  purpose 
bnt  to  give  light.  Both  tbe  curtains  and  towers  hi 
this  part  of  the  walk  are  constructed  entirely  of 
large  squared  blocks,  without  rubble  or  cement.  The 
curtains  are  9  feet  thick.  Tbe  inner  face  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window.  The  tower 
next  to  the  gate  of  Megalopolis  has  bad  all  tbe  stone* 
disjointed,  like  those  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
probably  by  an  earthquake."  The  towere  an  in  ge- 
neral about  25  feet  square,  projecting  about  14  feet 
from  a  curtain  varying  in  length  according  to  the 


inches  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  10  inches  in  thickness.  I  nature  of  tbe  ground,  and  8  or  10  feet  in  thickness. 
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The  masonry  was  not  in  general  such  as  has  heen 
described  at  the  towers  near  the  gate  of  Megalopolis, 
but,  as  in  most  Greek  works  of  defence,  consisted  of 
an  exterior  and  interior  fucing  of  that  kind  of  ma* 
sonry  611ed  up  with  rubble. 

In  describing  Messene,  Pausanias  first  mentions 
the  Agora,  which  contained  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  supplied  by  a  subterraneoas  canal  from  the 
source  named  Clepsydra.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Soter.  The  various 
temples,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
either  surrounded  the  Agora,  or  were  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  were  temples  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite;  a  marble  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Damophon,  who  also  made  the 
statue  of  Artemis  Laphria;  a  temple  of  Eileithyia, 
a  sacred  building  of  the  Curetea,  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  containing  statues  of  the  Dioscuri.  Bat 
the  temple  of  Asclepius  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  statues,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Damo- 
phon. The  temple  of  Messene  contained  her  statue 
in  gold  and  Parian  marble,  while  the  back  part  was 
adorned  with  pictures  representing  the  Messenian 
heroes  and  kings.  A  building,  called  Hierosythium, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks.  Pausanias  next  mentions  the  gymnasium, 
with  statues  made  by  Aegyptian  artists,  a  pillar 
bearing  a  figure  of  Acthidas  in  relief,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Aristomenee, — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Aristomenes ;  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Serapis  and  Lds.  The 
fountain  called  Clepsydra  occurs  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ithome.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Zeus  Ithomatas ;  and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Itltotnaea,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
(Paus.iv.  81.  §  6— iv.  33.  §2.) 

The  Agora  must  hare  stood  near  the  modern 
village  of  Mavromdti,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
found.'  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  unconfined 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a  subterraneous  canal,  and  formed  the 
fountain  Arsinoe  mentioned  above.  The  modern 
village  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
Mavromdti  meaning  Black  Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
South  of  the  site  of  the  Agora  are  the  ruins  of  the 
stadium,  of  which  the  upper  or  circular  end  and 
more  than  half  of  one  of  the  sides  still  remain. 
The  rivulet  of  Mavromdti  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  "  The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  which  was  double  at  the 
upper  end  :  here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are 
in  their  original  places  ;  there  were  about  twenty  in 
each  row,  1  foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  Doric 
flutings.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stadium,  is  likewise  in  its  place,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  foundation  of  a  public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pieces  of  columns  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  round  the  Btadium.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  Hiorothysium.  The  stone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dium did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  but  about  two- 
thirds  only ;  at  the  circular  end,  they  are  most  perfect." 
(Leake.)  Immediately  south  of  the  stadium  is  a 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  this  wall  a  small  temple  is  built,  like 
a  kind  of  tower.  Between  the  stadium  and  the  village 
of  Mavromdti,  to  the  west  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  theatre,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
North  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  the  su  pporting  walls  still  remain.  Here  some 
of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  probably  stood. 
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In  ascending  Mount  Ithome,  there  is  aboot  half 
way  up  a  terrace  of  considerable  size,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  Here  the 
French  Commission  discovered  some  nuns  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  which  appear  to  bare  been 
an  Ionic  temple  faring  the  east,  containing  a  porch, 
with  two  columns  and  a  cella.  This  was  probably  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  found  con- 
tains the  names  of  Messenians,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  remains  of 
the  statue  discovered  in  the  cell*  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  arc  two  smaller 
terraces ;  and  60  feet  further  sideways,  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a  kind  of  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with 
a  portico,  of  which  there  are  remains  of  five  pillars. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  which  Pausanias  mentions 
in  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
summit  itself  is  a  small  flat  surface,  extending  from 
SE.  to  NW.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  aides  the 
wall  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  some  remains  of  a  more  ancient  masonry  may  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  Messene.  At  the  northern  and 
broader  end  of  the  summit  are  the  deserted  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Vurkano;  this  was  undouhtwily 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas.  There  is 
a  magnificent  view  from  the  summit.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  horizon  the  Lycaean  range 
extends  ;  to  the  east  are  seen  the  mountains  now 
named  Makrypidi,  which  unite  with  the  range  of 
Taygetum  ;  to  the  north-west  the  sea-coast  between 
the  rivers  Cyparisseeis  and  Ncda  is  visible ;  while  to 
the  south  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  and  the  Mcs- 
scnian  gulf  are  spread  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  of  Ithome  to  Acrocorintbus  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (vjii.  p.  361).  He  observes,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  overhang- 
ing their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  them 
by  a  common  line  of  fortifications.  Messene  conti- 
nued to  exist  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  ;  but  in  the 
mi.idle  ag;es  it  had  eoasod  to  1*  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance ;  and  hence  the  ancient  remains  have  been 
less  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  L  p.  366, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  264 ;  Bob- 
layo,  Recherche*,  dV.,  p.  107,  seq. ;  Cortius,  Pelo- 
lx>nnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  seq.) 

MESSE'NIA(Mf(T(np'/s,  Herod.,  Thuc;  in  older 
writers,  Mta<rhrr),  Horn.  Od.  xxi.  15;  MwrcrdVa, 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  126  ;  shortened  Vltoon,  Mim;, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.  M«r<n)Wa ;  Mf<r<nivU  ift,  Thuc.  iv. 
41 :  Eth.  and  Adj.  Mtcaifrtos  :  Adj.  Mwtrijpiaiofr), 
the  south-westerly  district  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It 
was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt.  TaVgetns,  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  the  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  which  varied  at  different  times,  will  be  men- 
tioned presently.  Its  southern  frontier  was  the  knot 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisus  and  Alpheins.  On  the  south 
it  was  washed  by  the  Messenian  gulf  (A  Mfffffnrtcur&r 
k6\woi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  835),  called  also  the  Corc- 
naean  or  Asinaean  gulf,  from  the  towns  of  Corone  or 
Asine,  on  its  western  shore,  now  the  Gulf  of  Ko- 
roni.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian  or 
Ionian  sea.  The  area  of  Messenia,  as  calculated  by 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith's  map  is  1 162  square  miles. 
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M  ESSEN  I  A. 

L  General  Descriptios  or  tub  Country. 

Messenia,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  La- 
con  ta.  The  Pamisus  in  Messcnia,  like  the  Eurotas 
in  Laconia,  flows  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
country,  from  north  to  south,  and  forms  its  moat 
cultivated  and  fertile  plains.  Bnt  these  plains  arc 
much  larger  than  those  in  Laconit,  an  1  const  it  ate 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  country  ;  while 
the  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia  are 
much  k&s  rugged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile 
land.  Hence  the  rich  plains  of  Messenia  ore  often 
contrasted  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  Laconia ; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  praised  by 
t he  ancivnta,  as  temperate  and  soft,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  latter.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus  is 
diviueU  into  two  uistmct  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
extending  from  alt.  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisua,  and 
on  the  west  by  Alt  Ithome.  The  upper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenyderus  or  Stenydarus  (rb 
iTtywiKitpuibv  irtSW),  is  of  small  extent  and 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains.   The  lower  plain,  which  opens  to  the  Mcs- 

times  called  Macaria  (Maxapia),  or  the  "  Bkwaed," 
on  account  of  its  surprising  fertility.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  361.)  It  was,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that 
Euripides  referred,  when  he  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Messenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
explain,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  innumerable 
streams,  abounding  in  fruits  and  nocks ;  neither  too 
hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  (Eurip.  ap. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Even  in  the  present  day, 
although  a  part  of  the  plain  has  become  marshy  by 
neglecting  the  embankments  of  the  Pamisua,  it  is 
<.1cm -ribed  by  travellers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  now  produces  oil,  silk,  figs, 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine,  and  honey,  and  presents 
as  rich  a  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  347, 352.)  Besides  the 
Pamisua,  numerous  other  streams  and  copious  per- 
ennial springs  gush  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pylos,  now 
called  Navarino,  which  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only  really  good  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

IL  Mountains,  Promontories,  Rivebs,  and 
Islands. 

1.  Mountain*.  —  The  upper  plain,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Psmisus,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Messenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
Messenian  kings.  Thither  the  Messenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  overpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  plains,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
natural  fortresses,  Ithome  and  Lira,  the  former 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plain,  and 
the  latter  situated  in  the  mountains,  which  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tains, now  called  Tetrdzi,  form,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Neda,  Pamisus,  and 
Alpheius.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
feet  high,  a  chain  extends  towards  the  west,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  south,  forming  the  mountains  of  the  western 
peninsula, and  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
From  the  same  central  ridge  of  Tetrdti,  another 
chain  extends  towards  the  cast,  dividing  the  Mes- 
scnian  plain  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alpheius, 
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and  then  uniting  with  Mount  Taygetus,  and  funn- 
ing the  barrier  between  the  basins  of  the  lower 
Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-way  between  Mount  Tatrdri  and  the 
sea,  leave  only  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Pamisus  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  plain.  South  of  this  defile  the 
mountains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a  wide  opening  for  the  lower  plain,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  ancient  mountains  been  so  little  preserved  as  in 
Messenia.  Tttrdti  was  perhaps  the  mountains 
of  Eira.  The  eastern  continuation  of  Tetraxi,  now 
named  Mairt/pldi,  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
ML  Nomia.  (No/iia  Spv,  Pans.  viii.  38.  §  11.) 
The  western  prolongation  of  Tctr&ri  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neda  was  called  Elaeuh  ( 'EAdiw), 
now  Kttvtla,  and  was  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Phigalia.  (Pans.  viii.  41.  §  7.)  The  mountains 
Ithome  and  Evan  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  city  of  Mesaene  that  they  are  described  under 
that  head.  [Me&senk.]  In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  western  peninsula,  the  names 
only  of  Aegaleum,  Buphras,  Tomeus  or  Ma  this, 
and  Tcmathia  have  been  preserved.  Aeoaleum 
(AryeAsW)  appears  to  Lave  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  between  Cyparissia  and  Corj-pliasium  (Pylos); 
since  Strabo  places  the  Messenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  ML  Aegaleum  (viiL  p.  359 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  426,  427).  Buphras  (j  BouQpdt)  and 
Tomeus  (J  Tepufa)  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  118)  as  points  near  Coryphasium  (Pylos), 
beyond  which  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the 
latter  place  were  not  to  pass.  That  they  were 
mountains  we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of 
Stephanus  B.,  who  speaks  of  the  Tofiaiov  boot 
near  Coryphasium.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Toatvt.)  Tr- 
MATiiiA  (Titpofta),  or  Mathia  (Matf/a,  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Paosanias 
(iv.  34.  §  4),  at  the  foot  of  Co  rone,  and  must  there- 
fore correspond  to  Lykodimo,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  is  prolonged  southward  in 
a  gradually  falling  ridge  till  it  terminates  in  the 
promontory  Acritas. 

2.  Promontories.— Of  these  only  four  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  —  Acritas  ('Axpfrar),  now  C. 
Oatto,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Messenia  [Acri- 
tas] ;  and  on  the  west  coast  Coryphasium, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylus  [Pylus]  ; 
Platamodes  (nAoTcvu&bjr,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348), 
called  by  Puny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  Platanodes,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo  (L  c),  120  stadia  N.  of  Cory- 
phasium, and  therefore  not  far  from  Aia  Kyriake 
(Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  427);  and  lastly  Cyparissium 
[Cyparmsia],  a  little  further  north,  so  called  from 
the  town  Cyparissia. 

3.  Rivers. — The  Pamisus  (Tlaitur6i)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  361);  but  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  river  in  the  lower 
plain,  though  the  moderns,  to  facilitate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  geography  of  the  country,  apply  this 
name  to  the  whole  course  of  the  waters  from  their 
sources  in  the  upper  plain  till  they  fall  into  the 
Messenian  gulf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
plain  was  called  Balyra  (BaXipai  It  rises  near 
the  village  of  Sulimd,  and  flows  along  the  western 
side  of  the  plain:  two  of  the  streams  composing  it 
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were  the  Electra  ('HAMrrpe)  and  the  Cokuh 
(Kotos).  Near  Ithome  the  Balyra  receives  the 
united  waters  of  the  Leucasia  (A«wrtur(a)  and  the 
Amtiiitcs  ('Am^ntoi),  of  which  the  former  flows 
from  the  valley  of  Bogati,  in  a  direction  from  N. 
to  E.,  while  the  latter  rises  in  Ml  Mabypldi,  and 
flows  through  the  plain  from  E.  to  W.  This  river 
(the  Amphituji),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  formed  out  of  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northern  is  the  Charadrus  (KipaSpos).  (On 
the  Balyra  and  its  tributaries,  see  Paus.  iv.  33. 
§§  3 — 6.)  The  Balyra  above  the  junction  of  the 
Amphitus  and  Leucasia  is  called  YatUiU,  and  be- 
low it  Mavrozumew,  though  the  latter  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  river  in  its  upper  course 
also.  At  the  junction  of  the  Balyra  and  the 
Ampbitus  is  a  celebrated  triangular  bridge,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  bridge  of  Mavrommeto.  It  con- 
sists of  three  branches  or  arms  meeting  in  a  common 
centre,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  principal 
road*  through  the  plain  of  Stenyclerns.  The  arm, 
running  from  north  to  south  passes  over  no  river, 
but  only  over  tho  low  swampy  ground  between  the 
two  streams.  Ai  the  southern  end  of  this  arm, 
the  two  others  branch  off.  one  to  the  SW.  over  the 
Balyra,  and  the  other  to  the  SE.  over  the  Ampliitns, 
the  former  leading  to  Messene  and  the  other  to 
Thuria.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  piers  are  ancient;  and  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Messene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  arclies  are  entirely  modern. 
The  distance  of  this  bridge  from  the  Megalopolitan 
gate  t>f  Messene  agrees  with  tho  30  stadia  which 
Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3)  assigns  as  the  interval  be- 
tween that  gate  and  the  Balyra:  and  as  he  says 
immediately  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitus  there  fall  into  the  Balyra,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  th.it  the  bridge  is  the  point  to  which  Pausanias 
proceeded  from  the  gate.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  i. 
pp.  480,  481.) 


PLAX  OF  TllK  BBIDOE  OP  MAVROZUXBMO. 
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The  Macrozumeno,  shortly  after  entering  the 
lower  plain,  received  <>n  its  left  or  western  side  a 
considerable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  Pamisus.  The  sources  of  this  river 
arc  at  a  north-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  near  the 
chapel  of  St,  Fioro,  and  at  tho  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Skala.  The  position  of  these  sources  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  the  distances  of  Pausanias  (iv.  31. 
§  4)  and  Strabo  (riii.  p.  361),  of  whom  the  former 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Messene, 
while  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Pamisus  a  course  of 
only  100  stadia.  Between  two  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus  there  rises 
another  river  called  Pidkima,  which  flows  SW.  and 
into  the  Mavroiumcno.  lower  down  in  the 
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plain  bdow  A'trf,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Aris  ('Apit)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Pidhima.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2.)  The  ifavroeu- 
rneno,  after  the  junction  of  the  Pidhima,  assumes  the 
name  of  Dhipotamo,  or  the  double  river,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  navigable  10  stadia  from  the  sea.  fie  further 
says  that  seafish  ascend  it,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  60  stadia  from 
Messene  (iv.  34.  §  I). 

The  other  rivers  of  Messenia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neda,  which  belongs  to  Arcadia  also  [.Neda], 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Nbdoh  (N&W),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  Neda,  Mowing 
into  the  Messenian  gulf,  east  of  the  Pamisus,  at  Pherae. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  LaconU 
and  Messenia,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  Kala- 
mdta  :  on  it  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Ncdusia,  (Strab.  viiL 
pp.  353,  360  ;  Leake,  Morea.  vol.  L  pp.  344,  345  ; 
Boss,  Reisen  im  Ptloporma,  p.  1 . )  The  ot  her  mountain 
torrents  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (Bt'cu), 
flowing  into  the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
a  little  above  Corone  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  4)  ;  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Selas 
(SsAos,  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  7),  now  the  Longovdrdho, 
a  little  S.  of  the  island  Prote,  and  the  Cypakissus 
( Ki^dpuHroi),  or  river  of  Arkhadhia.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  728.] 

4.  Island*. — Thkgakcssa  (©iryowCewa),  now 
Venetiko,  distant  3700  feet  from  the 
of  tho  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by 
a  desert  island  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  some  period,  as  graves  have  been  found 
there,  and  ruins  near  a  fountain.  (Paus.  i v.  34.  §  1 2 ; 
&r]vayo\iaa.  or  Qwaryovca,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  23 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  §  56 ;  Curtius,  Pdopotmuos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  172.)  West  of  Theganussa  is  a  group  of 
islands  called  OBNUssAR^wuc-ffOi),  of  which  the 
two  largest  are  now  called  Cabrera  (by  tho  Greeks 
5x'C*)  ftnd  Sapiema,  They  are  valuable  fur  the 
pasture  which  they  afford  to  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sapiema  there  is  a 
well  protected  harbour ;  and  here  are  found  cisterns 
and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  12 1  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  §  55 ;  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  433  ;  Curtius,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 72.)  On  the  western 
caa*t  was  the  island  of  Sphactebja,  opposite  the 
harbour  of  Pylus  ;  and  further  north  the  small 
island  of  Prote  (npttrf)),  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  (Time.  iv.  13;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19. 
§55;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Stcph.  B.  *.  v.) 

IIL  History. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have 
been  Leleges.  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
the  king  of  Laronia,  married  the  Argive  Messene, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
after  his  wife.  He  built  several  towns,  and  among 
others  Andani.i,  where  ho  took  up  his  residence. 
(Paus.  i.  1 .)  At  the  end  of  five  generations  Aeolians 
came  into  the  country  under  Perieres,  a  son  of  Aeolus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aphareus,  who 
founded  Arene,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Nelcus, 
a  fugitive  from  Tbessaly.  Neleus  founded  Pylus, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  here  over  the  wes- 
tern coast.  (Paus.  i.  2.)  On  the  extinction  of  tho 
family  of  Aphareus,  the  eastern  half  of  Messenia 
was  united  with  I-aconia,  and  came  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Atridae  ;  while  the  western  half  con- 
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tinned  to  belong  to  the  kings  of  Pylus.  (Pans.  iv. 
3.  §1.)  Hence  Euripides,  in  referring  to  the  mythic 
times,  makes  the  Pamisns  the  boundary  of  Laconia 
nnd  Messenia  ;  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  Strabo, 
because  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Of  the  seven 
cities  which  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  149) 
offers  to  Achilles,  some  were  undoubtedly  in  Messe- 
nia ;  but  as  only  two,  Pherac  and  Cardamyle,  retained 
their  Homeric  names  in  the  historical  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  other  five.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359; 
Diod.  xt.  66.) 

With  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
a  new  epoch  commences  in  the  history  of  Messenia. 
This  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cresphontes,  who  is 
represented  as  driving  the  Neleidae  out  of  Pylus  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  viii. 
p.  361),  Cresphontes  divided  Messenia  into  five  parts, 
of  which  he  made  Stenyclerns  the  royal  residence.* 
In  the  other  four  towns  he  appointed  viceroys,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  former  inhabitants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Dorian  conquerors.  But  this 
gave  offence  to  the  Dorians  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  them  all  in  Stenyclerns,  and  to  declare  this  the 
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*  Of  the  other  four  parts  Strabo  mentions  Pylus, 
Rhium,  and  Hyameitis  ;  but  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  the  name  of  Mesola  should  probably  be  added 
to  complete  the  number.  (MHller,  Dorians,  vol.  i. 
p.  lll,transl.)  Stephanus  B.  calls  Mesola,  a  city 
of  Messene,  one  of  the  five  (#.  v.  Mta6\a) ;  and  Strabo 
in  another  passage  (viii.  p.  361)  describes  it  as 
lying  towards  the  gulf  between  Taygetus  and  Mes- 
senia ;  and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  Mesola  was  probably 
the  district  between  Taygetus  and  the  Pamisns. 
Pylus  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast.  Rhium  is  the  southern  peninsula,  opposite 
Tacnarnm.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  The  position  of 
Hyameitis,  of  which  the  city  was  called  Hyameia 
(  Tjl»  >a,  Steph.  B.  $.  p.),  is  quite  uncertain. 


only  city  of  Messenia.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, the  Dorians  put  Cresphontes  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Aepytus, 
who  was  then  very  young,  and  was  living  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  youth 
had  grown  up,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  From 
Aepytus  the  Messenian  kings  were  called  Aepytidae, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  Stenyclerns  till  the  sixth  generation, — their  names 
being  Aepytus,  Glaucus,  Isthmius,  Dot  ad  as,  Sybotas, 
Pbintas, —  when  the  first  Messenian  war  with  Sparta 
began.  (Paus.  iv.  3.)  According  to  the  common 
legend,  which  represents  the  Dorian  invaders  as 
conquering  Peloponnesus  at  one  stroke,  Cresphontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Messenia. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Laconia  [Laconia],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a  later  age,  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Messenia  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclerns.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  this  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whole  legendary  history  points  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  latter  country. 
Cresphontes  himself  married  the  daughter  of  tho 
Arcadian  king  Cypselus  ;  and  the  name  of  his  son 
Aepytus,  from  whom  the  line  of  the  Messenian  kings 
was  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hem. 
(Horn.  II  ii.  604,  Schol.  ad  he.  ;  comp.  Grote,  Uiti. 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Messenian  wars  with  Sparta  are  related  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  According  to  the  common  chronology,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  n  r.  743  to  724,  and  the  second 
from  B.C.  685  to  668 ;  but  both  of  these  dates  are 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  the  first  war,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a  disputed  topographical  question,  which  has 
only  recently  received  a  satisfactory  solution.  Mt. 
Taygetus  rises  abruptly  and  almost  precipitously 
above  the  valley  of  the  Euro  Us,  but  descends  more 
gradually,  and  in  many  terraces,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  bad  at  a  very  early  period  taken  pos- 
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session  of  the  western  elopes,  bat  how  far  their  terri- 
tory extended  on  this  side  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  confines  of  the  two  coantries  was  marked 
by  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  at  a  place  called 
Limnae,  where  the  Mcssemans  and  Laconians  offered 
sacrifices  in  common ;  and  it  was  the  murder  of  the 
Spartan  king  Teleclus  at  this  place  which  Rare  oc- 
casion to  the  First  Messeuian  War.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6, 
iv.  4.  §2,  iv.  31.  §3;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362.)  The  exact  site  of  Limnae  is  not  indicated 
by  Pausanias ;  and  accordingly  Leake,  led  chiefly  by 
the  name,  supposes  it  to  hare  been  situated  in  the 
plain  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Pamisua,  at  the 
marshes  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aria  and  Pamisus, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Niti 
(Nifaf,  island),  which  derives  that  appellation  from 
the  similar  circumstance  of  its  position.  (Leake, 
iforea,  rol.  L  p.  361.)  But  Roes  has  discovered  the 
rains  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  on  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains called  V6limno$  (BsfXipyot),  and  amidst  the 
rains  of  the  church  of  Paaaghla  Volimnidtissa  (Ila- 
vteyla  Bftofurutrurffa).  V6Umnot  is  the  name  of  a 
hollow  in  the  mountains  near  a  mountain  torrent 
flowing  into  the  Nedon,  and  situated  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Sitzovi  and  Poliam,  of  which  the  latter  is 
about  7  miles  NE.  of  Kalamdta,  the  ancient  Phe- 
rae.  The  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Bi4- 
\tfivos  and  Alfivcu,  and  also  of  Ilawryla  BwAymd- 
rtoaa  and  "Apriiu*  AiiiP&rit,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  in  this  secluded  spot,  would  alone  make 
it  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  inscriptions  found  by  Ross 
upon  the  spot,  in  which  this  goddess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  two 
boundary  stones  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins,  upon 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  upon  which  are  in- 
scribed "Oftos  AaKtiaJftoPt  xpbt  Mtva-n^y*'-  These 
pillars,  therefore,  show  that  the  boundaries  of  Mes- 
senia  and  La  con  la  must  at  one  period  have  been  at 
no  great  distance  from  tikis  temple,  which  is  always 
represented  ax  standing  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  "  Dentheliates 
Alter"  (//ut.  iv.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
thing similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Stephanus  B. 
speaks  of  a  town  "  Denthalii "  (AcrftfAtot,  $.  v.  : 
others  read  AeA0dVu>i),  which  was  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians. Al  cman  also  (op.  At  ken.  i.  p.  31),  in  enu- 
merating the  different  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  men- 
tions, also  a  Dcnthian  wine  (AMit  olros),  which 
came  from  a  fortress  Dcnthudes  (<V  Aft  ^aSwr  ipv- 
Harr&t  twos),  as  particularly  good.  Ross  conjectures 
that  this  fortress  may  hare  stood  uptm  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  George,  a  little  S.  of  SiUovd,  where  a  few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist.  The  wine  of  this 
mountain  is  still  celebrated.  The  position  of  the 
above-mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Messenia.  In 
each  of  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  Messenians, 
after  bring  defeated  in  the  open  plain,  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  fortress,  in  Itbome  in  the  first  war,  and 
in  Eira  or  Ira  in  the  second,  where  they  maintained 
themselves  for  several  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Second  Mcssenian  War,  many  of  the  Messenians 


left  their  country,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  dwell 
as  exiles,  hoping  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
land.  A  large  number  of  them,  under  the  two  sons 
of  Aristomcnes,  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  tbey  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  city  has  re- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  [MessjUia.] 
Those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots,  and  the  whole  of  Messenia  was  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.  From  this  time  (n.  c  668) 
to  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  a  371),  a  period  of  nearly 
300  years,  the  name  of  Messenia  was  blotted  out  of 
history,  and  their  country  bore  the  name  of  Laconia, 
a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.  Once  only  the  Messenians 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  The  great 
earthquake  of  B,  c.  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  encouraged  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  They  took 
refuge  in  their  ancient  stronghold  of  Ithoroe ;  and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  place  in  vain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  by 
allowing  the  Messenians  to  retire  unmolested  from 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
Nanpactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Osolae ;  and  in  the  Peloj«nnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  most  active  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  101—103  ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  5,  seq.)  The 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled 
the  Messenians  to  quit  Naupactus.  Many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Rhegium,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled ;  but  the  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtained  settlements  among  the 
Euesperitae,  a  Libyan  people.  ( Pans.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
After  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (a.  a  371),  Epaminondas,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  influence 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  upon  forming  an  Ar- 
cadian confederation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  timo  of  restoring  the 
Messenian  state.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  he 
not  only  converted  the  Helots  into  free  Messenians, 
bat  he  despatched  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messenians  had  settled,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Hi* 
summons  was  gladly  responded  to,  and  in  n.  c.  369 
the  new  town  of  Messene  was  built  Its  citadel  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Ml  Itbome, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropolis  by  a 
continuous  wall.  (Died.  xv.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.) 
[Mkssekk.]  During  the  300  years  of  exile,  the 
Messenians  retained  their  ancient  customs  and  Doric 
dialect;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  they 
sj*>ke  the  purest  Doric  in  Peloponnesus.  (Pans, 
iv.  27.  §  11  ;  comp.  Mttller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  421, 
transl.)  Other  towns  were  also  rebuilt,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deserted.  (Strab.  viii.  pi  362.)  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Thebes,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Arca- 
dians (comp.  Polyb.  iv.  32),  Messene  maintained  its 
independence,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  Messenia 
for  ever.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Messenians  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  consequently  took  no  part  with  the 
other  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  n.  c.  388. 
(Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  Philip  rewarded  them  by  com- 
pelling the  Lacedaemonians  to  cede  to  them  Limnae 
and  certain  districts.    (Polyb.  ix,  28;  Tac.  Am. 
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iv.  43.)  That  these  districts  were  those  of  Alagonia, 
Gerenia,  Cardamylc,  and  Leuctra,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  smaller  Pamisus,  which  flows  into  the 
Messenian  gulf  just  below  Lenctra,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361)  that 
this  river  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  before  Philip. 
The  Messenians  appear  to  have  maintained  that 
their  territory  extended  even  farther  south  hi  tie 
most  ancient  times,  since  they  alleged  that  the 
island  of  Pephnos  had  once  belonged  to  them. 
(Pans.  iv.  26.  §  3.)  [Pkfhncs.]  At  a  later  time 
the  Messenians  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and 
fought  along  with  the  Achaean*  and  Antigonus 
Doson  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Pans, 
iv.  29.  §  9.)  Long  before  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
appear  to  have  recovered  the  districts  assigned  to 
the  Messenians  bj  Philip ;  for  after  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  the  boundaries  of  the  two  people  were 
again  settled  by  Antigonus.  (Tac  Ann.  I.  c.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Philip  V.  sent  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  then  living  at  his  court,  on  an 
expedition  to  surprise  Messene;  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19  ;  Paus.  iv.  29.  §§  1—5,  where  this 
attempt  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.)  Demetrius  of  Pharos  had  ob- 
served to  Philip  that  Ml  Ithome  and  the  Acroco- 
rintbus  were  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  whoever  held  these  horns  was  master  of  the 
bull.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  Afterwards  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
Messene,  and  had  even  entered  within  the  walls, 
when  he  was  driven  back  by  Philopoemen,  who 
came  with  succours  from  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  iv. 
29.  §  10.)  In  the  treaty  made  between  Nabis 
and  the  Romans  in  B.C.  195,  T.  Quintius  Flamininus 
compelled  him  to  restore  all  the  property  he  had 
taken  from  the  Messenians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35  ;  Pint. 
Flitmm.  13.)  A  quarrel  afterwards  arose  between 
the  Messenians  and  the  Achaean  League,  which  ended 
in  open  war.  At  first  the  Achaeans  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Their  general  Philopoemen  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Messenians,  B.  c 
183;  but  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
not  onlj  defeated  the  Messenians  in  battle,  but  cap- 
tured their  city,  and  executed  all  who  bad  taken 
part  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen.  Messene  again 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  Abia,  Thuria,  and 
Pharae  now  separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and 
became  each  a  distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Paus. 
iv.  30.  §§  11,  12 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49;  Polyb.  xxiv.  9, 
seq.,  xxv.  1.)  By  the  loss  of  these  states  the  ter- 
ritory of  Messene  did  not  extend  further  eastward 
than  the  Pamisus;  but  on  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Mummius,  they  not  only  re- 
covered their  cities,  but  also  the  Dentheliates  Ager, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  possession  of. 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  43.)  This  district  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  states.  It 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Messenians  by  the  Mile- 
sians, to  whose  arbitration  the  question  had  been 
submitted,  and  also  by  Atidius  Gem  in  us,  praetor  of 
Achaia.  (Tac.  L  c.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Augustus,  in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians 
far  having  espoused  the  side  of  Antony,  assigned 
Thuria  and  Pharae  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
consequently  the  Dentheliates  Ager,  which  lay  east 
of  these  states.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2,  comp.  iv.  30. 
§  2.)  Tacitus  agrees  with  Pausanias,  that  the 
Dentheliates  Ager  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonians 


in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  lie  differs  from  the 
Utter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a  decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  M. 
Antonius  (a  post  C.  Caesaris  et  Marci  Antonii  sen- 
tetitia  ml ili turn").  In  such  a  matter,  however,  the 
authority  of  Psnsanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tacitus  (I.e.),  that  Tiberius 
reversed  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
disputed  district  to  the  Messenians,  who  continued 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ; 
for  this  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Choerius,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  1.  §  1,  iv.  30. 
§  1).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  district,  which 
had  been  such  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  in  an- 
tiquity, was  in  the  year  1835  taken  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Misthra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  had 
always  belonged  in  modern  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Kalamdta.   (Boss,  Reisen  on  Pdoponnnes,  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towns. 

1.  In  the  plain  of  Stenyclervs.  — AvvxniX,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  Dorians. 
Oechaua,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia  from  Andania, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Eurytus,  occupied,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  called  Carnasium. 
AMPHSiA,in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roads  led  into  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadrus  past  Carnasium  (Paus. 
viii.  35.  §  1);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a  military  road  made  by  Epami- 
nondas,  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  newly 
founded  cities  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Paus. 
viii.  34  ;  comp  Leake,  Morca*,  vol.  il  p.  296.) 
Stenyclarus,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  plain,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Ira  or  Eira,  where  the 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  mountain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Neda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  was 
Mksskxb,  with  its  citadel  (thome.  To  the  west 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparissia,  were  Pouchxe  and  DoRWM. 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Macaria.  —  Piierae,  tho 
modern  Kalamdta,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ned  on,  was  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  had  from  Pherae:  one  south- 
wards along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a  second  up  the  valley  of  the  Kedon, 
across  Mt.  Taygetus  to  Sparta,  one  of  whose  gates 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  (".porta 
quae  Pharas  ducit,"  Liv.  xxxv.  30);  while  the  third 
road  ran  across  the  Nedun  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  Calamak,  the  modern  Kal&mi,  where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  west  going  across  the 
Purnisus,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
Thuria,  of  which  there  were  two  towns  so  called, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  To  the 
east  of  Pherae  was  the  mountainous  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  Lixhae, 
which  has  been  already  described. 

3.  In  the  western  peninsula  and  on  the  western 
coast. — Coroke  and  Asink  were  on  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  consequently  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
peninsula.  The  situation  of  Colokides  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and 
others  near  the  harbour  Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the 
promontory  Acritas.   At  the  extreme  southern  point 
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of  tho  western  coast  stood  Metiione,  supposed  to 
be  the  Homeric  Pedasus.  North  of  Methonc,  on  the 
W.  coast,  was  Pri.us,  on  the  promontory  Corypha- 
sinm,  opposite  to  which  was  the  bland  Sphacteria. 
Further  north,  was  the  small  town  Erana,  and 
then  the  more  important  CrPARlssiA;  beyond  which 
was  a  place  Aulon,  at  the  entranco  of  the  defile  of 
tlus  name,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Cy- 
parissus. 

(On  the  geography  of  Messenia,  see  Leake.  Morea, 
rol.  i.  pp.  324,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  103, 
seq;  Curtius,  Pelopotmesos,  vol  ii.  p.  121,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  MF.SSKNIA. 

MESSENIACUS  SINUS.  [Messenia.] 

MESUA,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  is  described  by 
Mela  (ii.  5)  "  as  a  hill  surrounded  by  the  sea  almost 
on  all  sides,  and  it  would  be  an  island  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  agger."  The 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Mete  or  M>  :<•,  on  the  border 
of  the  E"tang  de  Tau,  between  Agde  and  Mont- 
pellier.  [G.  L.] 

METAGONI'TAE  (Mera?^*,  PtoL  iv.  2. 
§  10),  a  people  of  Mauretania.  between  the  Mulu- 
cha  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  name  re- 
calls tho  Urbes  Metagoniticak  (MtTaryuivtriv 
■*6\tts,  Polyb.  iii.  33),  or  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  NW.  coast,  and  which  seem  to 
have  formed  a  regular  chain  from  their  frontier  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Scyl.  p.  81).  These  marts 
enabled  the  republic  to  carry  on  inland  trade  with 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a  commu- 
nication by  land  with  Spain.  (Heercn,  African 
Nations,  vol,  i.  p.  52,  transl.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METAGONI'TES  PROM.  (Mfrayuvirvs  Hitpov, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  7),  a  headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  W.  of  the  Mulucha,  now  Cape  Tret  Forms  or 
Jtts-ud-Dehir  of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METAGO'NIUM  (Mtraywviov,  Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
827—829  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  1),  a  headland  of 
N.  Africa,  which  Strabo  (/.  c.)  places  over  against 
Carthago  Nova,  at  a  distance  of  3000  stadia.  He 
describes  the  district  about  it  as  being  dry  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  same  name  ;  the  headland  is 
now  called  Rds-el-IIarsbah.  (Corap.  Shaw,  Trar. 
p.  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METALLPNUM.  [Meteixwum.] 

METALLUM.  [Matalia.] 

METAPA  (ij  Miraxa :  Eth.  Mmnrwbs.  M«ra- 
wevi),atown  in  Aetolia,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  Trichonis,  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
defile,  and  60  stadia  from  Therm  urn.  It  was  burnt 
by.  Philip,  on  his  invasion  of  Aetolia,  b.  c.  218,  as 
ho  returned  from  the  capture  of  Thennum.  Its  site 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
description  of  Polybius.  Leake  places  it  immediately 
below  Vrakhdri,  near  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  Hyria,  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes;  sup- 
posing that  as  these  two  lakes  arc  connected  with 
one  another,  the  larger  division  may  often  have  given 
name  to  the  whole,  (Pol.  v.  7,  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
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Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1 50,  seq. ;  com  p. 
Therm  iM.) 

METAPINUM  OSTIUM.  [RnonAwrs.] 

METAPONTUM  or  METAPONTIUM  (Mero- 
n6vTtov  :  Time,  Strab.,  and  all  Greek  writers  Lave 
this  form;  the  Latins  almost  universally  Mctapon- 
tum:  Eth.  MtTaxorrtros,  Paus.,  Steph.  B.,  and 
on  coins;  bnt  Herod,  has  Meraewimos ;  in  Latin, 
Metapontinus :  Rn.  near  Torre  di  if  are),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  between  the  river  Bradanus  and  the 
Casuentus.  It  was  distant  about  14  miles  from 
Heraclea  and  24  from  Tarentum.  Historically 
speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Metapontum  was  a 
Greek  city  founded  by  an  Achaean  colony  ;  but  va- 
rious traditions  assigned  to  it  a  much  earlier  origin. 
Strabo  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a  body  of  Pylians,a 
part  of  those  who  had  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222,  vi.  p.  264);  while  Justin  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Epeius,  the  hero  who  constructed 
the  wooden  horse  at  Troy;  in  proof  of  which  the  in- 
habitants showed,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tools 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion.  (Justin,  xx.  ft.) 
Another  tradition,  reported  by  Ephorus  (op.  Strab. 
p.  264),  assigned  to  it  a  Phocian  origin,  and  called 
Danlius,  the  tyrant  of  Crisa  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  its  origin  to  a  still  more 
remote  period.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  said  that  it 
was  originally  called  Me  tabus,  from  a  hero  of  that 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
MeUpontus  who  figured  in  the  Greek  mythical 
story  as  the  husband  of  Melanippe  and  father  « f 
Aeolus  and  Boeotus.  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  I.  c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  186;  Eostath.  ad  Dionys.  Ptr.  368; 
Diod.  iv.  67.) 

Whether  there  may  have  really  been  a  settlement 
on  the  spot  more  ancient  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  we  are  told 
that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  the 
site  was  unoccupied ;  for  which  reason  the  Achaean 
settlers  at  Crotona  and  Sybaris  were  desirous  to 
colonise  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tarentines  from 
taking  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  a  colony 
was  sent  from  the  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  named  Leucippus,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  territory 
by  a  fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a  more  plau- 
sible statement  is  that  the  new  colonists  were  at 
first  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Tarentines,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Oenotrian*, 
which  was  nt  length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  leaving 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory 
they  had  acquired.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  265.)  The 
date  of  the  colonisation  of  Metapontum  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  it  was  evidently, 
from  the  circumstances  just  related,  subsequent  to 
that  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  Sybaris  and  C  rot  or  a : 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius,  who  would 
carry  it  back  as  far  as  B.C.  774,  is  wholly  un- 
tenable; nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  such  an  error  can 
have  arisen.  (Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  99.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  about  700 — 690  B.  c 

We  hear  very  little  of  Metapontum  during  the 
first  ages  of  its  existence;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
it  rose  rapidly  to  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  fertility  of 
its  territory.  The  same  policy  which  had  led  to  its 
foundation  would  naturally  unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  a 
close  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  cities,  Sybaris 
and  Crotona;  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  history  is  as  joining  with 
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these  two  cities  in  a  league  against  Sim,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  Ionian  colonists  of  that  citj. 
(Justin,  xx.  2.)  The  war  seems  to  havo  ended  in 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Siris,  but  our  account 
of  it  is  very  obscure,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
took  place  very  uncertain.  £Siius.J  It  does  not 
appear  that  Metapontum  took  any  part  in  the  war 
between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  tho 
destruction  of  the  latter  city  ;  but  its  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  changes 
introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  troubles  conse- 
quent upon  them.  Metapontum,  indeed,  appears  to 
lure  been  one  of  the  cities  where  the  doctrines  and 
sect  of  that  philosopher  obtained  the  firmest  footing. 
Even  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled  from 
Crotona,  they  maintained  themselves  at  Metapontum, 
whither  the  philosopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  Mt- Uj>>n tines  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  his  memory;  they  consecrated 
the  house  in  which  he  bad  lived  as  a  temple  to 
Cere*,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated the  name  of  the  Museum.  His  tomb  was  still 
shown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Iambi.  Vit. 
Pyth.  170,  249,  266 ;  Porphyr.  ViL  Pyth.  56,  57 ; 
1*1  ut.  de  Gen.  Soer.  13  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  1.  §  40 ; 
Liv.  i.  18  ;  Cic.  de  Fm.  v.  2.)  The  Metapontines 
were  afterwards  called  in  aa  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Crotona ;  and  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  have  suffered  comparatively  little 
themselves  from  civil  dissensions  arising  from  this 
source.  (Iambi.  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
B.C.  415,  the  Metapontioes  at  first,  like  the  other 
states  of  Magna  Graecia,  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality ;  but  in  the  following  year  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
furnish  a  small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymcdon.  (Diod.  xiii.  4; 
Thuc  vi.  44,  vii.  33,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  this  time  a  flourishing  and  opulent 
city;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  began  until  long  after.  From  its  position  it 
was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  though  it  must  have  been  endangered  in 
common  with  the  other  Greek  cities  by  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  the  Lucanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  tho  wars  with 
that  people,  and  probably  suffered  but  little  from 
their  attacks.  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  345,  when  Timoleon  touched  there  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  his  favour.  (Diod.  xvi.  66.)  In 
b.  a  332,  when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirns,  crossed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontinea  were  among  tho  first  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  Lucanians  and  Brutttans. 
Hence,  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Pandosia,  B.  c. 
326,  it  was  to  Metapontum  that  his  remains  were 
sent  for  interment  (Justin,  xii.  2;  Liv.  viii.  24.) 
But  some  years  later,  B.  c.  303,  when  Cleonvmus 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  turn  invited  by  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
pursued  a  different  policy,  and  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians,  against 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
friendly  terms,  but  nevertheless  exacted  from  them 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  committed  various  other 
excesses.  (Diod.  xx.  104  )  It  is  evident  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  tliis  period  still  wealthy;  but  its 


citizens  had  apparently,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Tarentines,  fallen  into  a  state  of  slothfnlness  and 
luxury,  so  that  they  were  become  almost  proverbial 
for  their  effeminacy.  (Pint.  Apopkth.  Lac.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  as 
the  Tarentines,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhus, 
when  that  monarch  came  over  to  Italy ;  but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  during  bis  wars  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Their 
name  is,  however,  again  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Second  Punic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxiL  61);  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  their  city  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison  some  years  later,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  tbe  capture  of  Tarentum,  in  b.  c.  212,  that 
they  were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id.  xxv.  1 1 , 
15;  PoL  viii.  36 ;  Appian,  Annib.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occupied  Metapontum  with  a  Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal places  of  deposit,  until  tbe  fatal  battlo  of  tho 
Mctaurus  having  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  b.  o.  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Metapontum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Rome.  (Id.  xxvii. 
1,  16,  42,  51.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Metapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history ;  and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ;  for  its  nnmo 
is  found  in  Mela  (ii.  4.  §  8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terms  that  show  it  was  still  a  town.  (Cic.  de  Fin. 
v.  2  ;  see  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  orator, 
however,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  as  being  in  his  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay ;  Strabo  says  the  same  thing,  and  Pau- 
sanios  tells  us  that  Metapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remained 
of  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  de  Amic  4 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  262  ;  Pans.  vi.  19. 
§  11.)  Hence,  though  the  name  is  still  found  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  "  ager  Metapontinus  "  is  noticed  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  the  city 
subsequently  disappears,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  where  they  give  the  line  of  route 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii.  The  site 
was  probably  already  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
tbe  same  cause  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Though  we  hear  much  less  of  Metapontum  than 
of  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Tarentum,  yet  all  accounts 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  tbe  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  most  opnlent  and  flourishing  of 
the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Tbe  fertility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  growth  of  corn,  vied  with 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  tbe  Metapontines  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  on  offering  of  "a  golden  harvest"  (?4pos 
Xpwrovfy  Strab.  vi.  p.  264),  by  which  we  must 
probably  understand  a  sheaf  or  bundlo  of  com 
wrought  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  ear  of  corn 
became  tbe  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  sufficiently 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (Millingen,  N«mi»- 
matiqve  de  r Italic,  p.  22.)  We  learn  also  that  they 
had  a  treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  Pansanias  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  11  ;  At  hen. 
xi.  p.  479).    Herodotus  tells  us  i»wt  they  paid  par- 
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tioular  honours  to  Aristcas,  who  wu  said  to  have 
appeared  in  their  city  340  rears  after  be  had  dis- 
appeared from  Cyzicus.  They  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  with  an  altar  to 
Apollo  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  laurels.  (Herod,  i  v. 
15  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  605,  c)  From  their  coins  they 
would  appear  also  to  have  paid  heroic  honours  to 
Leucippus,  as  the  founder  of  their  city.  (Millinpen, 
L  c.  p.  24.)  Strabo  tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  their 
Pylian  origin,  that  they  continued  to  perform  sacri- 
fices to  the  Neleidae.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

The  site  and  remains  of  Metapontum  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has 
illustrated  them  in  a  special  work  (Metaponte,  fol. 
Paris,  1833).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  exists 
of  the  ancient  walls  or  the  theatre  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  speaks.  The  most  important  of  the  still  existing 
monuments  is  a  temple,  the  remains  of  which  occupy 
a  sUght  elevation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bra- 
dan  us,  about  2  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tbey  are 
now  known  as  the  Tavola  dei  Paladim.  Fifteen 
columns  are  still  standing,  ten  on  one  side  and  five 
on  the  other ;  but  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  entablature  above  the  architrave  and  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  have  wholly  disappeared.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Doric  order,  but  its  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  celebrated 
temples  of  Paestum :  and  it  is  in  all  probability  of 
later  date.  Some  remains  of  another  temple,  but 
prostrate,  and  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  are  visible 
nearly  2  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brad  an  us.  This 

r,  called  the  Oticsti  di  Sanson?,  appears  to  mark 
site  of  the  city  itself,  numerous  foundations  of 
buildings  having  been  discovered  all  around  it.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  more  distant  temple 
was  ever  included  within  the  walls;  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  Torre  di  Mare,  now  the  only  inhabited  spot  on 
the  plain,  derives  its  name  from  a  castellated  edifice 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  situated  above  1}  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  river 
Basiento,  the  ancient  Casuentus.  Immediately  op- 
posite to  it,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  a  small  salt-water 
basin  or  lagoon,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Sta.  Pcla- 
gina.  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  spacious,  in 
all  probability  formed  the  ancient  port  of  Meta- 
pontum. 

Metapontum  was  thus  situated  between  the  two 
rivers  Bradanua  and  Casuentus,  and  occupied  (with 
its  port  and  appurtenances)  a  considerable  part  of 
the  intermediate  space.  Appian  speaks  of  "  a  river 
between  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  of  the  same 
name,"  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Brad  an  us, 
which  may  have  been  commouly  known  as  the  river 
of  Metapontum.  This  is  certainly  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Octavian  and  Antony  which 
took  place  on  its  banks.  (Appian,  A  C.  v.  93,  94.) 

The  coins  of  Metapontum,  as  already  observed, 


arc  very  numerous;  and  many  of  the  later  ones  of 
very  beautiful  workmanship.  Those  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  of  the  style  called  incuse,  like  the 
early  coins  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  The  one  in  the 
annexed  figure  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the 
hero  Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  city.  But  the 
more  common  type  on  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Ceres.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MET  APIS  (Meroptt,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  6),  an  estu- 
ary in  Britain ;  the  Wash  between  Aorfoih  and 
Lincolnshire.  £C.  R.  S.J 

METAURUM  (MdVovpos,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Locrians,  but 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  any  importance;  arid 
its  name  is  chiefly  known  because,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus,  who  was  more  generally  regarded  as  a  native 
of  Himera.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Suid.  s.  v.  X-rnei- 
Xopos.)  Stephanus  erroneously  calls  it  a  city  of 
Sicily;  but  Saidas,  who  writes  the  name  Matauria, 
correctly  places  it  in  Italy;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  mean  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Metaurus,  which  is  called  by  Latin  writers  Me- 
taurum.  Solinus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Zanclaeans.  Mela  mentions  it  as  if  it  were  a  still 
existing  town;  but  Strabo  speaks  only  of  the  river 
Metaurus,  with  an  anchorage  or  roadstead  of  the 
same  name:  and  Pliny  also  notices  the  river  ("  Me- 
taurus amnis  ")  without  any  mention  of  a  town  of 
the  name  (Strab.  vi.  p  256;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10, 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Solin.  2.  §  1 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

METAURUS  (MfTaupoi).  ] .  A  river  of  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fano,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  numerous  streams  whbb 
in  this  part  of  Italy  descend  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  still 
called  the  Mttauro  or  Metro;  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  high  group  of  Apennines  called  the  Monte  Ncrone, 
from  whence  it  has  a  course  of  between  40  and  50 
miles  to  the  sea.  It  flows  by  Fostombnme  (Forum 
Sempronii),  and  throughout  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  was  followed  by  the  great  highroad  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Cantiano,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  emerged  into  the  main  valley  of  the 
latter  river  a  few  miles  below  the  pass  of  Intercisa 
or//  Furlo.  Its  mouth  is  about  2  miles  S.  of  Fano 
(Fanum  Fortunae),  but  has  no  port;  and  the  river 
iteclf  is  justly  described  by  SUius  Italicus  as  a 
violent  and  torrent-like  stream.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Mel.  u.  4.  §  5 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  449 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  405.) 

The  Metaurus  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  n.  c.  207, 
between  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Roman  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M  Livius,  in 
which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and  slain, — a 
battle  that  may  be  considered  as  the  real  turning- 
point  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  in  history.  (Liv.  xxvii.  46 — 
51 ;  Ores.  iv.  18;  Eutrop.  iii.  18;  Vict,  de  Vir.  Ill 
48;  Hor.  Carnu  iv.  4.  38;  SU.  Ital.  vit.  486.)  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
details  of  the  battle  is  extremely  imperfect.  But 
we  learn  from  Livy,  the  only  author  who  has  left 
us  a  connected  narrative  of  the  operations,  that  M. 
Livius  was  encamped  with  bis  army  under  the  walls 
of  Sena  (i.  e.  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigagtia),  and 
Hasdrubal  at  a  short  distance  from  him.    But  as 
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soon  as  the  Carthaginian  general  discovered  tho 
arrival  of  Claudius,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  6000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  be  broke  np  hi*  camp  and  re- 
treated in  the  night  to  the  Metauros,  which  was 
about  14  miles  from  Sena.  He  bad  intended  to  cross 
the  river,  bnt  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
batik  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
one,  till,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
further  he  receded  from  the  sea,  be  was  compelled 
to  halt  and  encamp  on  a  hill.  With  the  break  of 
daj  the  Roman  armies  overtook  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  general  engagement,  without  leaving  him 
time  to  cross  the  river.  From  this  account  it  is 
dear  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Metauros,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
mouth,  as  the  troops  of  Hasdrubal  could  not,  after 
their  night  march  from  Sena,  have  proceeded  many 
miles  up  the  course  of  the  river.  The  ground, 
which  is  well  described  by  Arnold  from  personal 
inspection,  a^rcc-i  in  general  character  with  the  de- 
scription of  Livy;  but  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  certainly  an 
error  to  place  it  as  high  up  the  river  as  Fottomhrone  \ 
(Forum  Sempronii),  16  miles  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
as  Cramer  has  done,  between  that  town  and  the 
pass  of  the  Furlo.  Both  he  and  Vaudoncourt  place 
the  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Metauros,  which 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Livy.  Appian 
and  Zonaras,  though  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  tbe  Metauros,  both  fix  tbe  site  of  the  Roman  camp 
at  Sena  ;  but  the  former  bas  confounded  this  with 
Sena  in  Etruria,  and  has  thence  transferred  tbe  whole 
theatre  of  operations  to  that  country.  (Appian, 
Annib.  52;  'loots,  ix.  9;  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
364 — 374;  Vaodonoourt,  Campagnet  tfAnntbal,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  59—64;  Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  260.) 

2.  (VUravpoi),  a  river  of  Brnttium,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Medma  and  the  Scyl- 
laean  promontory.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
river  now  called  the  Marro,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  in  this  part  of  Brnttium,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Menma,  and 
18  from  the  rock  of  SciUa.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  66.)  There  was  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Mktau- 
kum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

METELLI'NUM  (/<.  Anton,  p.  416;  Metelion, 
Geojrr.  Rav.  iv.  44),  or  METALLl'NUM  (Colonia 
M<  tallinensis,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a  Roman  colony 
of  Ln&itania  on  the  Anas,  24  Roman  miles  from 
Augusta  Emerita,  now  MedeUm.  The  modern  town 
lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  have  been  included  in  Baetica. 
Hence  some  modern  writers  have  conjectured  that  the 
Anas  may  here  have  changed  it*  bed.  The  form  of 
the  name  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
lony was  fonnded  by  MeteJIus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
linum  would  be  a  more  correct  form  than  Metal- 
linum. 

METEON,  a  town  ot  the  Labeats*,  to  which 
Gentius  removed  his  wife  and  family.  (Li v.  xliv. 
32 ;  Median,  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  tbe  village  of  Metered  in  the  Jiieka 
district  of  Monte-Negro,  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Scutari. 
(Wilkinson,  Dabnatia,  vol.  i.  p.  552.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

METHA'NA  (t4  MiOara,  Pans.,  Stralx,  et  alii ; 
Mtflwrij*   Thuc.  iv.  45;  Diod.  xii.  65;  Mt9frn, 


•  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  374),  "  that  in  tome  copies 
of  Thncydides  it  was  written  MtOurn,  like  the  town 


PtoL  iii.  16.  §  12  :  Methana"),  a  striking  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  tbe 
territory  of  Troezen  in  Argohs,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  describes  51  e- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  running  far  into  the  sea  (iL  34. 
§  1) ;  Thncydides  more  correctly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  isthmus  and  cbersonesus  (iv.  45) ;  and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  the  chersonesus  (iii.  16. 
§  12).  Tbe  isthmus  is  only  about  UHK)  feet  broad, 
but  it  immediately  spreads  out  equally  on  both  aides. 
Tbe  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
Tbe  highest  mountain,  called  Chelona,  which  is 
2281  (French)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a  conical  form,  and  was  thrown  up  by  a  volcano. 
Tbe  whole  peninsula  bears  innrk.s  of  volcanic  agancy. 
The  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  variety  of 
lava  called  trachyte ;  and  there  are  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Pausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  city  of  Methana, 
which  were  said  to  have  first  buret  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  after  a  violent  volcanic  eruption.  Pausanias 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  tbe  use  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  be  could  not 
plunge  in  the  sea  in  consequence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Pans.  I  e.)  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  same  volcanic  eruption  to  which  Pausanias  al- 
ludes, says  that  a  hill  7  stadia  high,  and  fragments 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towers,  were  thrown  up ;  that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  but  that  tbe 
heat  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  at 
the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  land,  and  its  waters 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (i.  p.  59).  Ovid  de- 
scribes, apparently,  the  same  eruption  in  the  lines 

beginning 

"  Est  prope  Pittheam  tumnlus  Troezena  " 

(Met  xv.  296),  and  says  that  a  plain  was  upheaved 
into  a  hill  by  tbe  confined  air  seeking  vent.  (Corcp. 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
Tbe  French  Commission  point  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  sulphureous  springs ;  one  called  Vroma,  in  tho 
middle  of  tbe  north  coast,  and  the  oilier  near  a 
village  VrovK'Umni,  a  little  above  tbe  eastern  shore. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  baths  at  both  places ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

Tbe  peninsula  Methana  was  part  of  the  territory 
of  Troezen ;  but  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
tbe  peninsula  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  War,  n.  c.  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  45.)  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  united  by  means  of  two  forts.  In  the  penin- 
sula there  are  Hellenic  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  tho 
west  coast,  and  the  ruins  are  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  tbe  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a  chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  building, 
and  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refers 


so  called  in  Macedonia."  This  form  is  now  found  in 
all  tho  existing  MSS.  of  Thncydides.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  Miffava,  which  has  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  gennino  Doric  form  of  tbe 
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to  Isis.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  site  of  the  tem- 
pi* of  Isis,  mentioned  by  I'ausanias,  who  also  speak* 
of  statues  of  Hennes  and  Hercules,  in  the  Agora, 
(Leake,  ilorea  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  seq.,  Pdoponneeiaca, 
p.  278  ;  Boblaye,  hecherches,  <fc.  p.  59;  Curtius, 
Pthponnetos,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  seq.) 

METHO  NE  (Metoivn,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Tbermaic  golf,  mentioned 
in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  26),  and  therefore  one 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  early  times  on 
this  coast.  According  to  Plutarch  (QuacsL  Graec. 
p.  293),  a  party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  who  were 
called  by  the  natives  awo^i-ooVirroi,  and  who 
appear  to  have  come  there  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  occupation  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians 
B.  c.  730—720. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  tho  Athenians  with  a 
view  of  annoying  Perdiccas,  by  ravaging  his  ter- 
ritory, and  affording  a  refuge  to  Ids  discontented 
subjects.  (Thuc.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354—353  B.  c.  that  Philip  attacked  Mcthone,  the 
last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the  Mace- 
donian coast.  The  position  was  a  convenient  station 
for  Athenian  prirateera  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also 
from  Olynthns  and  Potidaea.  The  siege  was  vigo- 
rously pressed  by  Philip ;  and  the  Methonaeans,  who 
gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  -length  compelled  to  surrender,. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ;  but  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Macedonian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Died,  xvi  31—34;  Dem.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  Philip. 
i.  p.  41,  iii.  p.  117;  Plot.  Par.  8  ;  Luc  de  Serb. 
Bill.  38  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ;  Justin.  viL  6.)  Mr. 
Grote  (Hut  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  363,  foil.,  comp. 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(n.c  348),  at  another  place  called  Methone,  situated 
in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Apol- 
lonia.  The  epitomUer  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  places 
Methone  at  a  distance  of  40  stadia  from  Pydna. 
This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  position 
assigned  by  Leake  {North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  435) 
to  Methone  at  Elefthero-khori,  2  miles  from  the 
sea;  bot  the  Epitome  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
in  this  passage.  [E.  B.  J.j 

METHO  NE.  1.  (M«&m,  Strab. ;  MoA^Paus., 
Scylax,  p.  17 :  Eth.  MoBwrcuos,  Pans,  iv.  18.  §  1,  and 
Coins;  Mctoroiffo,  Steph.  B.  $.  v. :  Mothoni,  Mo- 
don),  an  ancient  town  in  the  S\V.  corner  of  Mcsseoia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  situation.  It  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into 
tho  sea,  opposite  tho  island  Sapiema,  one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Oenussae.  "  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  little  insulated  rock 
which  Pansanias  (iv.  35.  §  1)  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  forming  at  once  a  narrow 
entrance  and  a  shelter  to  the  harbour  of  his  time:  it 
is  now  occupied  by  a  tower  and  lantern,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortification  of 
Mothoni.  A  mole  branches  from  it,  which  rnns 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
whicb  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands.*' 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Paus.  iv. 
35.  §  1),  Methone  was  the  Homeric  Pedasus, 


METHONE. 

of  the  seven  cities  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  294.)  Homer  gives  to 
Pedasus  the  epithet  inrtKiwva,  and  Methone 
thorns  to  have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eponymous  heroine  Me- 
thone, is  called  the  daughter  of  Oeneus,  the  11  wine- 
man"  (Paus.  L  c);  and  the  same  name  occurs  in 
the  islands  Oenussae,  lying  opposite  the  city.  The 
name  of  Methone  first  occurs  in  the  Messenian  wars. 
Mcthone  and  Pylus  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Messenisns  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira.  (Paus.  iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  I.)  At  the  end 
of  the  Second  Messeuian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  Methone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia,  who  had 
lately  been  expelled  from  their  own  city  by  the 
Argivea.  (Pans.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Natipliana  continued  to  inhabit 
Methone,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Mcssenian  state  by 
Epaminondas.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  8.)  In  the  6rst 
year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Met  bone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  (Thuc  ii.  25.)  Mcthone 
Miff- 'red  greatly  from  an  attack  of  some  Illyrian 
privateers,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
wine,  entered  into  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  them.  (Paus.  iv. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Methone,  whicb  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippo,  who 
found  there  Bognd,  king  of  Mauretania,  whom  he 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  L  11 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Ores,  vi.  19.)  Methone  was  favoured  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a  free  city.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  3),  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  7),  and  Htcrocles  (p.  647). 

Pausaniaa  found  at  Methone  a  temple  of  Athena 
Ancmotis,  the  "  storm-stiller,"  and  one  of  Artemis. 
He  also  mentions  a  well  of  bituminous  water,  similar 
both  In  smell  and  colour  to  the  ointment  of  Cyzicua, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1 124 
Mtnlon  was  conquered  by  Venice,  but  did  not  become 
a  |>ermanent  possession  of  the  republic  till  1204. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Venetian  piazza  there  still 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  about 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  with  a  bar- 
barous base  and  capital,  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a  figure  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptured 
by  Morosini.  In  1715  the  Turks  again  took  pes' 
session  of  it,  and  retained  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  places  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  continuously  inhabited,  Modon 
contains  few  ancient  remains.  Some  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  in  the  dty-walls,  and  ancient 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.-i.  p.  429,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*, 
<fc.  p.  113;  Curtius,  Pelopotuie**,  vol.  ii.  p.  169, 
seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
ii.  716)  as  belonging  to  Philoctetes.  Later  writers 
describe  it  as  a  town  of  Magnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particulars  respecting  it.  (Scylax,  p.  25 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Solin.  c  14; 

j  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 

3.  More  pruperly  called  Methana, 
insula  of  Troezenia.  [Mktiiasa.] 
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METHORA  (MtSopa,  Arrian,  Indie.  8),  a  small 
state  in  the  centre  of  India,  which  was  subject  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Prasii.  It  was  situated  near, 
if  not  upon,  the  Jomanes  or  Jumna  (Plin.  vi.  19. 
a.  22),  and  has,  with  much  probability,  been  as- 
sumed to  be  on  the  site  of  the  present  Allaha- 
bad. [V.] 

METHURIADES  (M«0ovpic(8cs),  a  group  of 
small  islands,  lying  between  Nisaea,  the  port  of 
Megara,  and  Salamis.  (Plin.  iv.  1 2.  s.  1 9.)  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  mentioning  their  names,  as 
five  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a  person 
sailing  into  Attica  (ix.  p.  393).  Stephanus  B. 
(*.  v.)  loosely  speaks  of  them  as  lying  between 
Aegina  and  Attica. 

METHYDRIUM  (MtOMptov :  Eth.  MtMpnis), 
a  town  in  central  Arcadia,  situate  1 70  stadia  north 
of  Megalopolis  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  5),  obtained  its 
name,  like  Interamna,  from  being  situated  upon  a 
lofty  height  between  the  two  rivers  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §  1.)  It  was  founded  by 
Orchomeuus;  but  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Megalopolis,  upon  the  establishment  of  that  city. 
It  never  recovered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  among  the  places 
of  Arcadia  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  continued,  however,  to  exist  as  a  village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple  of 
Poseidon  Hippius  upon  the  river  Mylaon.  lie  also 
mentions,  above  the  river  Maloetas,  a  mountain 
called  Thaumasiam,  in  which  was  a  cave  where 
Rhea  took  refuge  when  pregnant  with  Zeus.  At 
the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Metbydrium  was  a 
fountain  named  Nymphasia.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
comp.  viii.  12.  §  2,  27.  §§  4.  7.)  Methydrium  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages:  Thuc.v.  58; 
Polyb.  v,  10,  1 1,  13;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
site  of  Methydrium.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
the  Hellenic  remains  called  Palutia;  but  these  are 
not  on  a  lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  but  in  a  low 
situation  abort  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  the 
right  bank  of  one  of  them.  Methydrium  should 
rather  be  placed  45  minutes  further,  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  SE.  of  the  village  of  Nimnitza,  where 
there  are  some  ancient  ruins,  one  between  two 
streams,  ou  a  height  below  Pyrgo,  otherwise  called 
Pyrgdlco.  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  a  lofty 
hill;  but  Pausanias  uses  the  expression  KoKuvbs 
i»fa\6$,  and  tywA<ff  has  refereuce  to  KoKuvbs, 
which  means  only  a  slight  elevation.  (Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  57,  Peloponncsiaca,  p.  201;  Boblaye, 
JUchtrdtej,  <fc.  p.  151;  Ross,  Jteisen  im  Peloponncs, 
p.  116;  Curtius,  Ptloponnetot,  vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

METHYMNA  (M^0«//wa,  and  on  coins  VHQvuva 
M&8uu,a:  Elk.  MnOuay^os),  a  town  in  Lesbos] 
the  most  important  next  after  Mytilene.  It  was 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  where 
a  channel  of  60  stadia  (Strah.  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
vened  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 


One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Methymnaeans 
is  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
town  of  Lesbos,  and  their  enslaving  of  its  citizens. 
(Herod,  i.  151.)  The  territory  of  Methymna  seems 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  that  of  Mytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The  power  and  fame  of 
Mytilene  was  on  the  whole  far  greater;  but  in  one 
period  of  the  history  of  Lesbos,  Methvmna  enjoyed 
greater  prosperity.    She  did  not  join' the  revolt  of 
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the  other  Lesbians  from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (Thnc.iii.  2, 18),  and  she  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  punishment  which  fell  on  Mytilene. 
(Thuc.  iii.  50.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
furnishing  a  naval  contingent  instead  of  a  tribute  in 
money.  (Thuc.  vi.  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  Methymna  fell  into"  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Callicratidas  pre- 
sented so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  tliat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  reference  to  Mytilene.  (Xen.  Hcllen.  j.  6. 
§  14.)  After  this  time  Methymna  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  comes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  period  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Romans  (n.c.  154)  between  Attalus  II.  and 
Prusiasll.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  It  ia  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Pliny  {v.  31)  to  hare  in- 
corporated the  inhabitants  of  Ajjtissa  with  its  own. 
Its  coins,  both  autonomous  and  imjjerial,  are  nu- 
merous. It  was  honourably  distinguished  [see 
Lesbos]  for  its  resistance  to  the  Mahomedans,  both 
in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of 
Molho. 

W^have  no  information  concerning  the  buildings 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Methymna.  It  evidently 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  Its  chief  fame  was  con- 
nected with  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  90;  Ovid,  Art 
Am.  L  57:  Hor.  Sat.  iL  8.  50.)  Horace  (Od.  i.  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  "  innocens;"  and  Athenaeus 
(iL  p.  45)  applies  the  epithet  *btrr6uaxos  to  a 
sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  32)  he 
describes  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  wine  of  this 
island.  (See  also  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  5.) 
Pliny  says  (xiv.  9)  that  it  had  a  salt  taste,  and  ap- 
parently mentions  this  as  a  merit.  Pausanias,  in  Ins 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  tells  a  story  of  some 
fishermen  of  Methymna  dragging  in  their  nets  out 
of  the  sea  a  rude  image  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Methymna  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and 
musician  Arion.    Myrsilus  also,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  a  history  of  Lesbos,  is  supposed  to  have 
n  here. 


been  born 


[J.  S.  H.] 


COIX  OF  METHYMNA. 

METHYMNA  (MjjM/utj),  a  city  in  Crete,  near 
Rhocca,  winch  Aelian  (iV.  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a  curious  story  respecting  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  discovered  by  a  Cretan  fisherman. 
Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  considers  that  the 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Hdghios  Gedrghiot,  by 
Nopia,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
KUamo  kasleli.  represent  Methymna.  fE  B  J  1 

METINA  INSULA.  [Rhodanus.! 

METIOSEDUM.  [MEumtmiM.] 

ME'TORES  (M^i,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  I  3),  a  branch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  Mardi,  wl  io  were 
rettled  in  Persis.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written 
MaiTopts.  ry  1 

METROPOLIS  (M^rpowoA,,.  Aft,  M^oVo- 
AiTijr.)     l.   A  town  in  the  Caystrian  plain  ic 
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Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Epbesns,  at  a 
distance  of  1 20  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  1 80  from 
Smyrna.  The  district  of  Metropolis  produced  ex- 
cellent wine.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632,  637;  Ptol.  y.  2. 
§  17;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Hierocl.  p.  600.) 
Near  the  modern  Tillage  of  Tourbali,  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Metropolis,  soma 
ruins  are  still  seen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Epbesns  agrees  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (Comp.  Arundel],  Seven  Churches,  p.  22, 
&c;  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  542;  Rasche, 
Lexic.  Num.  iii.  1,  p.  633,  &c.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  and,  as  the 
name  seems  to  indicate,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  though  Stephanos  Byz.  (*.  v.) 
derives  the  name  from  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Atben.  xiii. 
p.  574.),  and  must  not  bo  confounded  with  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Phrygia. 
Its  site  is,  in  all  probability,  Indicated  by  the  ruins 
of  Pismesh  Kalasi,  north  of  Doganlu,  which  show 
a  very  antique  style  of  architecture,  and  mainly 
consist  of  tombs  cut  into  the  rocks;  one  of  these 
tombs  is  that  of  king  Midas.  Leake  {Asia  Minor, 
p.  24)  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  ruinstaark 
the  site  of  Nicoleia;  but  other  travellers,  appa- 
rently with  more  justice,  identify  them  with  Metro- 
polis. (Fran*,  Fwf  Inschriften,  p.  42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ;  but  afterwards  it  declined,  though  it 
is  still  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  677.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  be- 
longing to  the  conrentus  of  Apamea.  (Plin.  7. 29.) 
That  this  town  is  different  from  No.  2,  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  independently  of  the  fact  that  Stephanos 
B.  mentions  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  that  Hierocles  and  the  Notitiac  speak 
of  a  town  of  this  name  in  two  different  provinces  of 
Phrygia.  (Hierocl.  p.  673 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  576,  xiv.  p. 
663;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  [L.S.] 

METROTOLIS  (MnrpoVoXit,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  28), 
a  town  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  Borysthenes, 
near  Olbia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METROTOLIS  (MnTfuIwoXtt :  Eth.  Mirrpo™- 
Xlnjt).  1.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  de- 
scribed by  Stephanns  B.  (#.  v<)  as  a  town  in  Upper 
Thessaly.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  438),  that  Metropolis 
was  founded  by  three  insignificant  towns,  but  that  a 
larger  number  was  afterwards  added,  among  which 
was  It  home.  He  further  says,  that  Ithotne  was 
within  a  quadraogle,  formed  by  the  four  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Pelinnaeum,  and  Gomphi.  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  being  on 
Caesar's  march  from  Gomphi  to  Pharsalns.  (Caes. 
Ii  C,  iii.  81 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass, 
xli.  51.)  It  was  taken  by  Flamininus  on  his  de- 
scending into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
•f  the  Aous,  B.C.  198.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15.)  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  territory  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  that  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Ante), 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
peoples.  [Cikrium.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles  (p.  642),  and  con- 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Patrae  (N«u  Tldrpcu,  Constant,  de  Them. 
ii.  p.  50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  of  Metropolis  are 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Pale6kastro, 
about  5  miles  SW.  of  KardkiUa.    The  city  was  of 
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a  circular  form,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  circular  citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  yard  of  the  village  church 
of  Paledkastro,  where  is  a  collection  of  the  sculp- 
tured or  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  years.  Among  other  sculptures  Leake 
noticed  one  in  low  relief,  representing  a  figure  seated 
upon  a  rock,  in  long  drapery,  and  a  mountain  rising 
in  face  of  the  figure,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a 
man  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  while  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  bog  in  bis  hands.  Leake  conjectured  with 
great  probability  that  the  seated  figure  represents 
the  Aphrodite  of  Metropolis,  to  whom. Strabo  aays 
(I  c.)  that  bogs  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  506.) 

2.  Another  town  in  Thessaly,  which  Stephanus 
B.  calls  simply  a  -town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  Antiochus,  in  b.  c  191, 
where  it  is  related  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  at  Demetrias,  first  took  Pherae,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypaera,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
fortresses,  except  Atrax  and  Gyrton,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  From 
this  account  it  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
was  in  Perrhaebia ;  and  its  site  has  been  discovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atrax,  at  a  place  called 
Kastri,  where  the  name  of  MtrrpowoAlrnt  occurs  in 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  371.)' 

3.  (Lygoritzi),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nauia,  S.  of  Stratus,  and  on  the  road  from  the  latter 
place  to  Conope  in  Aetolia.  At  a  later  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  Philip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  B.C. 219.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Aca mania,  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Polyb.  iv.  64;  Steph.  B.  *.  c; 
Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  576.) 

4.  A  town  in  Amphilochia,  near  Olpae.  (Thuc. 
iii.  107.)  As  to  its  site,  see  Akgos  A»u  hiu>- 
chicum. 

5.  A  town  of  Doris.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

6.  A  town  of  Euboea.    (Steph.  B. «.  r.) 
METULUM.    [Iapodes,  Vol.  II.  p.  3,  b.] 
MEVAWA  (MijoMOKla,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Me- 

vanas,  Stis:  Bevagna),  a  considerable  city  of  Umbria, 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Caraulae  and  Ful- 
ginium.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium  to  the  Tiber,  separating 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  from  a  lateral  mass 
or  offshoot  of  the  same  range,  which  extends  from 
Mevania  and  Spoletium  to  Tnder  and  Anuria.  It 
is  this  valley,  about  6  or  10  miles  in  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnus  and  Tinia,  with  several  tributary 
streams,  the  pastures  of  which  were  celebrated  for 
their  breed  of  white  oxen,  the  only  ones  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  triumphal  and 
other  Bolero n  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
less  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Mevania 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnus.  (Colnm.  Hi.  8, 
Sal.  Ital.  vi.  647,  viii.  458;  Lucan,  i.  473.)  Me- 
vania appears  to  have  been  an  important  place  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  In  n.  c 
308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  the  head- 
quarters of  their  assembled  forces,  where  tbey  were 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabius.   (Liv.  ix.  41.)   At  a  much 
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lattT  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  emperor  ViteDius, 
with  the  intention  of  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Awnnines  against  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  but 
he  quick]?  abandoned  it  again,  and  retired  to  Home. 
(Tac  JIUt.  iii.  55,  59.)  As  it  was  situated  in  the 
plain,  it  could  scarcely  be  a  very  strong  fortress ;  but 
Pliny  notices  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy  that 
had  walls  of  brick  (xxxv.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Umbria:  it  was  only  of  mu- 
nicipal rank,  but  seems  to  bare  continued  a  flourish- 
ing place  throughout  the  period  of  the  Empire. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  54;  Jtin.  Ant,  p.  311;  Orell.  Inter.  98.)  The 
Duxlern  Bevogna  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place, 
with  little  more  tlian  2000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  sec,  and  the  title  of  a  city.  It 
contains  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  mosaic 
pavements  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(Calindri,  Slat  del  Pontif.  Stato,  p.  104.) 

MeTania  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  poet  Pro- 
pcrtius  himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (iv.  1 .  1 23), 
though  others  understand  this  passage  differently, 
and  regard  Hispellum  as  having  the  better  claim. 
(Burtb.  ViU  ProperL  ;  Kuinoel,  ad  L  c.)  It  was 
noted  for  the  fogs  to  which  it  was  subject.  (Fropcrt, 
I.e.;  Sil.  Ital.  vi.  646.)  Pliny  speaks  of  its  ter- 
ritory (Mevanas  a  per,  xiv.  3.  §  37)  as  producing  a 
particular  kind  of  vine,  which  ho  calls  Irtiola;  pro- 
bably tho  same  now  called  "  Piizotcllo,"  for  which 
the  district  is  still  celebrated.  (Harduin,  ad  he. ; 
Rainpoldi,  Corografia,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
MKVANIOLA.  [Umbiua.J 
1IIACOKUS  or  MILCORUS  (Mi<U«fw,  MiA- 
Kupos;  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s. 1.),  a  place  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  interior  of  Chalcidice. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

MIBA.  in  Britain,  supposed  more  correctly  Mida, 
is  placed  in  the  Kavcnnas'a  CAorographg  among  the 
towns  in  the  south  of  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Midhtrtt,  in  Sussex,  is  its  modern 
representative  ;  bnt  this  supposition  is  not  warranted 
bv  existing  remains.  [0.  R.  S.] 

'  M1CHMAS  (Max^i,  LXX.  ;  Ma^ii,  Joseph., 
Kiiseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribo  of  Benjamin,  eastward 
from  Bethel  or  Betbaven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  held  by 
the  Philistines,  while  Saul  and  the  Israelites  were 
in  Oibeah.  It  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  north,  and  the  Assyrians 
are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage  there 
when  advancing  against  Jerusalem.  (Isaiah,  x.  28.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Aelia,  and  was  then  a  considerable!  village, 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  9  miles  from  Aclia, 
near  Rama.  (Outmost.  *.«?.)  The  same  descrip- 
tion exactly  applies  to  it  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
3  boors  distant  from  Jerusalem,  nearly  due  north. 
Muhhmds  stands  on  a  low  ridge  between  two  small 
Wadys  running  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 
named  Wady  es-SwinU,  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a  much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 
in  tho  vicinity.  There  are  many  foundations  of 
hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  among  them.  The 
Wadtf  et-Stcmtt  is  "the  Passage  of  Michmash" 
spoken  of  in  1  Samuel  (xiii.  23),  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 
It  is  an  extremely  steep  and  rugged  valley,  which 
OHnmrnccs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  and  a 
little  below  (E.)  Mukhmds  contracts  between  per- 
pendicular precipices. 

The  rocks  IW.ez  and  Scnch,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Jonathan's  exploit  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4), 
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'  may  still  be  recognised  in  two  conical  rocky  knolls 
projecting  into  the  valley  between  Jtba'  (ancient 
Gibeah)  and  Muihmds.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  116,  117.)  In  tho  Talmud  tho  soil  of  Mich- 
mush  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  (Reland,  Paiaes- 
tina,  s.  v.  p.  897.)  [G.  W.] 

MIDAEIUM  or  MIDAIUM  (M<8dW),  a  town  in 
the  NE.  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  river  Bathys,  on 
the  road  from  Dorylacum  to  Pessinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  conventns  of  Synnada.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  v.  32.  s.  41 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  22  ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
576  ;  Hierocl.  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  called 
M«Wiov.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  must 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  lias  become  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  fact  that  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompcy 
the  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  M.  Antony,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  town  of  Mygdum,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxrL  7),  is  the  same  as 
Midaeium.  [L.  S.] 

M1DEIA  or  MIDEA.  1.  (M(8«o,  Paus.;  M<8«o, 
Strab.:  Eth.  MtStJrns),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Argeia,  was  originally  called  Pcrsepolis  (Tltpoiws 
w6\tt,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Mi'Scia),  and  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  4.  §  4)  in  connection  with  this  hero. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wife 
of  Electryon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Electryou  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alc- 
mena.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §  9;  Scbol.  ad  Piwi.  01  vii. 
49.)  But  it  is  mentioned  in  tho  earliest  division 
of  the  country,  along  with  the  Heraeum  and  Tiryns, 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Pans.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  It 
was  the  residence  of  Hippodameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argus,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiryns,  soon 
after  the  Persian  wars.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  1 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describes  Midea  as  near  Tiryns;  and 
from  its  mention  by  Pausanias,  in  connection 
with  the  Heraeum  and  Tiryns,  it  must  bo  placed 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argcian  plain;  but 
the  only  clue  to  its  exact  position  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  says  that,  returning  from 
Tiryns  into  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurus,  "you  will  reach  Mideia  on  the  left"  (ii. 
25.  §  9). 

Two  different  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  French  Commission  place  it  at  the 
Hellenic  remains  at  Dendrd,  5)  geographical  miles 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  the  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  left  of  the  rood  from  Argos  to 
Epidaurns.  Bat  Leake  objects,  that  the  distance 
of  Dendrd  from  this  road  —  more  than  3  geogra- 
phical miles  —  is  greater  than  is  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pausanias.  He  therefore  places  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  remains  near  Kalzingri,  2  geogra- 
phical miles  due  E.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  site  is  that  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus,  from  which  it  if 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ruins  at  Dendrd 
stand  upon  a  hill  almost  inaccessible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  four  different  walls,  one  above  another, 
In  one  of  them  is  a  gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  resembling  the  smaller  gateway  of  the 
citadel  of  Mycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
summit  to  a  fountain,  which  springs  out  of  a  grotto 
near  a  chapel  of  the  Panaghia.  The  surrounding 
meadows  afford  good  pasture  for  horses,  and  thus 
illustrate  the  epithet  of  Statius  (Thtb.  iv.  44) 
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"  aptior  armontia  Midca,"  and  the  selection  of  this 
place  as  the  residence  of  the  horse-loving  Hiiipo- 
dameia  in  her  banishment.    ( Boblaye,  lit cherchejA 
<jx.  p.  52;  Leake,  Ptlo^nncsiaca,  p.  268;  Curtius, 
PtlojHmnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  395.) 

2.  A  city  of  Itoeotia.  [Lkbadkla.] 

MIDIANITAE  (MaSiamai),  the  descendants  of 
Midian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
whom  the  patriarch  is  raid  to  have  sent  away  during 
his  lifetime  "eastward,  onto  the  east  country" 
((left.  xxv.  2,  6),  and  whom  wo  subsequently  find 
reckoned  among  **  the  children  of  the  east."  (Jndg. 
vi.  3.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
were  a  distinct  [people,  trading  between  Gtlead  and 
K.cypt ;  but  are  associated  with,  or  confounded 
wiili.  another  Arab  family,  the  Ldimaelites.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  25,  28,  36.) 

The  Midianitc*  were  prohably  a  Bedawi  tribe, 
and  their  situation  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined, by  the  following  notices,  to  the  territory 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Naiiataki,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Palacstine.  Muses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jetliro,  a  priest  of  Midian.  in  tlie  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  about  Mount  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.  1);  sub- 
sequently Jetliro  came  to  his  6on-in-law  from  the 
land  of  Mid  inn,  while  Israel  was  encamped  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Horeb  (xviii.  2,  &c.)  ;  and  Moses  was 
glud  to  avail  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
traversing  the  desert  to  tho  north  of  tho  peninsula. 
(Numb,  x.  29 — 32).  The  close  alliance  between 
the  Midi.mites  and  tho  Moabites,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Israel,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  former  proves  that 
the  alliaii<«  of  Motes  with  one  of  their  family  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  (Numb.  xxii.  4,  7, 
xxv.  xxii.  8—12  ;  Jcsh.  xiii.  21.) 

The  Midianitcs  continued  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Israelites  throughout  tho  period  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  with  "  tho  Amalekites  and  tho 
children  of  the  east,"  they  invaded  simultaneously, 
and  in  countless  number*,  the  southern  frontier 
towards  Gaza  and  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes  in 
(iilead  and  itiishau  (Judg.  vi.  vii.),  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravage*  to  the  west,  and 
north  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Naphthali  and 
Asher.  After  their  .signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  they 
disappear  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
slaughter  became  proverbial  {Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9; 
Isoudt,  ix.  4,  x.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  Midianites,  however,  had 
still  a  traditionary  recollection;  and  subsequent  no- 
tice*, consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Edom  and  1'aran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(1  Kings,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  country  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Idumaea.  and  still 
later  assigned  to  the  Sarackm.  Indeed  Josephus 
(AnL  iv.  7.  §  1)  asserts  that  Petra,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea),  was  called  by  the  natives 
Arei-cmo*  CAptittuy),  from  the  Midianitish  king 
^lekem.  one  of  the  five  slain  by  Moses.  (Numb. 
xxxi.  8.)  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  mention  a  city 
Madian,  so  named  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  situated  beyond  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea) 
to  the  south,  in  tho  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  from  which  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  the  Anion  and 
Areopolis ;  tho  ruins  of  which  only  existed  in  their 
days.  (Onomust  s.  p. ;  com  p.  Hicron.  Comm.  ad  Jet. 
Ix.  and  Eztch.  xxv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
tho  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Midianites  iu 
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tlieir  most  palmy  days.  The  former  of  tlnse 
two  cities  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  11.  §  1)  under  the  name  of  Madiene 
(MaBrnri)),  situated  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  Reland  as  the  modern  Mi- 
Hyatt  (the  Madian  of  Abulfeda),  identical  with  the 
Modiana  of  Ptolemy.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  98 
—100.)  It  is  situated  about  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Forrter, 
Geotj.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16 ;  and  see  the  refe- 
rences in  his  index  under  Midian.')       [G.  W.] 

MIEZA  (Mi'tfa:  Eth.  M<ffau>t,  Mi*f«6s),  a 
Macedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («-e.), 
on  the  authority  of  Theagenes,  assigns  to  an  epomy- 
mous  founder,  Mieza,  a  sister  of  Bcroea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Macedon :  this  legend  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  city.  From  the  name  it  would 
seem  most  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39  X 
who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Ematbia.  Ste- 
phanus, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  in- 
formation apparently  from  Theagenes,  alludes  to  it 
as  a  tSwot  irpvuirot,  and  adds  that  it  was  some- 
times called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the  Great 
established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Mieza  (Plut. 
Alex.  M.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  s  stalactitic 
cavern.  (Plin.  xxxL  2.  s.  20  j  Leake,  North.  Grrect, 
vol.  iv.  p.  583.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIGDOL,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  "  a  tower," 
and  used  as  a  complement  of  several  proper  names 
of  places  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  Migi>o»Edek,  translated  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21 
(v.  16  in  LXX.),  rov  vlpyov  TaoVp,  Auth.  Vcr. 
"  the  tower  of  Eder ;"  and  in  Micah,  iv.  8.,  wiyyes 
woifxyiov,  Auth.  Vcr.  "  tower  of  the  flock  "  (marc. 
"Edar").  From  the  first  cited  passage,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
mentions  a  shepherd's  tower  a  mile  from  Bethlehem, 
so  culled,  as  he  suggests,  in  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  angelic  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  (Ono- 
nutst.  ».  v. ;  Reland,  Palaestina,  s.  v.  p.  898.) 

2.  Miodol-El,  a  town  in  tho  tribe  of  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38),  where  tlie  LXX.,  running  two 
names  together,  read  MryoAaaf>f/*  for  "  Migdal-e), 
Horcm."  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  it  as  a 
large  village  named  Magdiel,  ix,  M.  P.  (St.  Jerome 
writeH  v.  M.  P.)  from  Dora  on  the  road  to  Ptolcmaia, 
probably  identical  with  the  modern  KLMtjilcl,  in 
tho  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  little  to  tho  SW.  of  She/a 
'Amor,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  even 
Eusebius  states  from  Dora,  t.  e.  the  modern  Tantvra. 
Neither  could  this  have  any  connection  with  tho 
Migdal-cl  of  Naphthali,  as  Reland,  in  agreement 
with  his  two  authors,  seems  to  imagine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  lssachar. 
(Reland,  Palaestina.  p.  898.)  The  Magdala  of 
Galilee  (now  EUMejdel)  is  much  more  probably  tho 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali.  [Magdala.] 

3.  Miodal-oai)  (VLaya&akyat.  LXX.),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab.    (Josh.  xv.  37  ) 

4.  MigdaLtSRnka,  corrupted  to  MfydAif  Sen**! 
in  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Senna),  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Jerome's  translation  enables  us  to  correct  to 
MrySaA  2nfa,"quod  interprotatur  turns  Smiia," 
There  is  yet  another  corruption  of  the  Greek  cor-  ' 
reeled  in  the  Latin ;  the  former  having  Hpior  Tijs 
'looi/ftolas,  the  latter,  correctly,  u  terminus  Judae." 

A  village  of  this  name  existed  in  their  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  [G.  W.J 
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MI  G HON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tinned  in  I  Samuel,  xiv.  2  (where  the  LXX.  read* 
Ma-yowr)  as  in  the  extreme  border  of  Gibeah, 
celebrated  for  its  pomegranate  tree;  and  connected 
with  Aiath  (probably  Ai)  in  Isaiah,  x.  28  (where 
the  LXX.  reads  Mayyitti).  Its  site  has  not  been 
recovered  in  modern  times.  Dr.  Robinson  remark*, 
"  Micron  must  have  been  situated  between  Deir 
f Huron  and  Michmash  ; "  and  so  the  line  of  the 
Assyrian  march  in  Isaiah  would  seem  to  require. 
But  the  passage  in  Samuel  implies  that  it  was 
S.  of  Michmash,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  by  tbe  Israelites  in 
Gibeah,  which  lay  to  tbe  S.  of  "  the  passage  of 
Michmash,"  and  with  which  Migron  is  connected. 
(Robinson,  liibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)     [G.  W.] 

MILETCPOLIS  (MiAwrowoAu),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Mysia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ma- 
cestus  and  Rhyndacus,  and  on  tbe  west  of  the  lake 
which  derives  its  name  from  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  575, 
xiv.  p.  681;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Plin.  v.  32,  40.) 
Some  modern  geographers,  as  D'Anville  and  Man- 
nert,  have  identified  Milctopolis  with  the  modern 
Jitli  Ktssr  or  Bcdikesri,  bnt  this  place  is  situated 
too  far  S.  Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Miletopolis 
Uk>  far  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  Mi- 
nuts,  which  others  regard  as  tbe  site  of  the  ancient 
Poemanciram.  The  most  probable  view  is,  that  the 
site  of  Miletopolis  is  marked  by  the  modern  MoaliUh 
or  Muhalitsck,  or  by  the  place  Hamamli,  near 
which  many  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  found. 


(Hamilton,  Researches,  #c.,vuL  i.  p.  81.  &c,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91.)  [L.S.] 

M1LET0P0LITIS  LACUS  (MiATrnwroAm* 
AiVotj),  a  Lake  in  the  north-west  of  Mysia,  deriving 
it*  name  from  the  town  of  Miletopolis,  near  its 
western  shore.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  575,  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  40)  the  lake  also  bore  the  name 
Artynia,  and  probably  confounding  the  river  Tar- 
si us  with  the  Rhyndacus,  he  erroneously  describes 
tbe  latter  river  as  luring  its  origin  in  the  lake, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Rhyndacus  enters  the  lake  in 
the  south,  and  issues  from  it  in  tbe  north.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  the  lake  of  Manilas  (Hamilton, 
Jiesearchcs,  <fc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Sec.)        [L.  S.] 

MILETUS  (M(Ai»toj:  Eth.  MAfcriot,  Milesius), 
once  tbe  most  flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  situated 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  formed, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Latmicus  Sinus,  by  Mount 
Grion.  The  city  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  from  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 
stadia. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ionian  colonies  were 
planted  an  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Miletus  already 
existed  as  a  town,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  146),  by  Carians,  while  Kf  torus  (ap. 
Strab.xiv.  p.  634)  related  that  the  original  inhabitants 
had  been  Lelcges,  and  tliat  afterwards  Sarpedon  in- 
troduced Cretan  settlers.  The  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus is  born  out  by  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which 
(/i  ii.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  the 
Carians.  That  the  place  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  different  tribes,  is  intimated  also  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  tho  earlier 
names  of  Miletus  were  LelegeTs,  Pityusa,  and  Anac- 
toria.  (Comp.  Paua.  vii.  2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Ionians,  Neleus,  their  leader, 
with  a  baud  of  bis  followers,  took  forcibls  possession 
of  tho  town,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
women  for  their  wives,  —  an  event  to  which  certain 
social  customs,  regulating  the  intercourse  between 
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tl»e  sexes,  were  traced  by  subsequent  generation*. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Neleus  did  not  occupy  the 
ancient  town  itself,  but  built  a  new  one  on  a  site 
somewhat  nearer  theses,  (Strab. /.  t)  Tombs,  forti- 
fications, and  other  remains,  attributed  to  tho  ancient 
Leleges,  were  shown  at  Miletus  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  611 ;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).  As 
in  most  other  colonics  the  Ionians  had  amalgamated 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tbe  country,  tlio 
Milesians  were  believed  to  be  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  the  Ionians  in  Asia.    Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbours,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  fleet, 
Miletus  soon  rose  to  a  great  preponderance  among 
the  Ionian  cities.    It  became  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  place;  its  ships  sailed  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  the 
Atlantic ;  but  the  Milesians  turned  their  attention 
principally  to  the  Eux  ine,  on  the  coasts  of  which,  as 
well  as  eUewberc,  they  founded  upwards  of  75 
colonies.    (Plin.  v.  31  ;  Scnec  Con*,  ad  Belv.  6; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)    Tho  most 
remarkable  of  these  colonies  were  Abydos,  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont;  Proconnesus 
and  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  ;  Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine;  while  others  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenes.    Tbe  period 
during  which  Miletus  acquired  this  extraordinary 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Ionians  and  its  conquest  by  the  Per- 
sians, b.  c.  494. 

The  history  of  Miletus,  especially  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  it,  is  very  obscure.    A  tyrannis  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  we  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a  demo- 
cratic party.  (Plut  QuatsL  Gr.  32.)   The  former 
gained  tbe  ascendant,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.    On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a  struggle  between  tbe  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  commonalty,  accompanied  with 
horrible  excesses  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  524.)    Herodotus  (v.  28)  also  speaks  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  lasted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.  It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  tbe  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  landowners  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  the  parties.    All  these  convulsions  took 
place  within  tbe  period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the 
summit  of  her  greatness  as  a  maritime  state.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  began  its  career  of  conquest, 
its  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Miletus.    The  first  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Artlys,  and  then  by  Sadyattcs, 
who  conquered  the  Milesians  hi  two  engagements. 
After  the  death  of  Sadyattes,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattes,  who,  however,  concluded  a  peace,  be-' 
cause  he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Herod  i.  17,  &c)  At 
this  time  tbe  city  was  governed  by  the  tyrant  Thra- 
sybulus,  a  friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth  (Herod,  v. 
92),  and  a  crafty  politician.    Subsequently  Milrtua 
seems  to  havo  concluded  a  treaty  with  Croesus, 
whose  sovereignty  was  rccoguised,  and  to  whom 
tribute  was  paid. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians, 
Miletus  entered  into  a  similar  relation  to  Cyras 
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as  that  in  which  it  had  stood  to  Croestu,  and 
was  thereby  saved  from  the  calamities  inflicted 
upon  other  Ionian  cities.  (Herod,  i.  141,  &c.)  In 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  Ionians  allowed  tlicmselres 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Histiaeus  and  his  un- 
scrupulous kinsman  and  successor  openly  to  revolt 
against  Persia,  B.  c.  500.  Miletus  having,  in  the 
person  of  its  tyrant,  headed  the  expedition,  had  to 
pay  a  severe  penalty  for  its  rashness.  After  re- 
lented defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  filially  taken  by  storm  B.  c. 
494.  The  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  transplanted,  by 
order  of  Darius,  to  a  place  called  Ampe,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given  up 
to  the  Carians.  (Herod,  vi.  6,  &c.  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  635.) 

The  battle  of  Mycale,  in  b.  C.  479,  restored 
the  freedom  of  Miletus,  which  soon  after  joined 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  glory  were  gone  (Thuc.  i.  15,  115, 
&c.)  ;  its  ancient  spirit  cf  liberty,  however,  was  not, 
yet  extinct,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  Fcloponnesian 
War,  Miletus  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her 
by  Athens.  In  a  battle  fought  under  the  very 
walls  of  their  city,  the  Milesians  defeated  their  op- 
ponents, and  Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  ( l'huc  viii.  25,  &c.) 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Milesians  demolished  a  fort 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  was  erecting  in 
their  territory,  for  tho  pur{>ose  of  bringing  them  to 
subjection.  (Thuc.  viii.  85.)  In  B.  c.  334,  when 
Alexander,  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  appeared  be- 
fore Miletus,  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Persian  army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale, 
refused  to  submit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  im- 
mediately commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault  A  part  of  it 
was  destroyed  on  that  occasion  ;  but  Alexander  par- 
doned the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  granted  them 
their  liberty.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  H},  &c. ;  Strab.  /. c.) 
After  this  time  Miletus  continued,  indeed,  to  flourish 
as  a  commercial  place,  but  was  only  a  second-rate 
town.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Anti- 
ochus,  Miletus  sided  with  tho  former.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.  xliii.  6.)  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  prosperity  at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  From  the  Acts 
(xx.  17),  it  appears  that  St  Paul  stayed  a  few  days 
there,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Troas.  In 
the  Christian  times,  Ephesux  was  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop, who  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  bishops 
of  Caria;  and  in  this  condition  the  town  remained 
for  several  centuries  (Hierocl.  p.  687;  Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians. 

Miletus,  in  its  best  days,  consisted  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  city,  each  of  which  had  its  own  fortifi- 
cations (Arrian  /.  c),  while  its  harbours  were  pro- 
tected by  the  group  of  the  Tragwwean  islands  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  the  largest  Great  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  city  may  have  been,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  forming  any  idea  of  its  topography,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  into  a  pestilential 
swamp,  covering  the  remains  of  tho  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mad.  Chandler,  and  other  tra- 
vellers not  being  aware  of  this  change,  mistook  the 
nuns  of  My  us  for  those  of  Miletus,  and  describe 
(Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
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Great  as  Miletus  was  as  a  commercial  city,  it  is  no 
less  great  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  T hales,  Anaxl- 
mander,  and  Anaxitnencs,  and  of  the 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus. 

The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Iom- 
were  notorious  for  their  voluptuousness  and  ef- 
feminacy, though,  at  one  time,  they  must  have 
been  brave  and  warlike.  Their  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  furniture  were  very  celebrated, 
and  their  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  were  particularly 
esteemed.  (Athen.  1.  p.  28,  xi.  p.  428,  xii.  540, 
553,  xv.  691 ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  Hi.  306,  iv.  335;  comp. 
Rambach,  De  ilileto  ejustjve  coloniis,  Halae,  1790, 
4° ;  Schroedcr,  Comment,  de  Rebut  MUesiorum, 
part  I  Stralsund,  1817,  4°;  Soldan,  Rerwn  Mik- 
i.  Darmstadt.  1829,  4°.)  [L.  S-] 


COI»  OF  MILKTUS. 

MILETUS,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evenus,  which  was  destroyed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  32.).  Another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  n<ad 
between  Ainastris  and  Sinope,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Pcuting.  Table.  [I,.  ELJ 

MILETUS  (MiAirroi),  a  town  of  Crete, mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (1L  ii.  647.)  This  town, 
which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  the  mother-city  of 
the  Ionian  colony  of  the  same  name.  (Ephorus,  op. 
Strab.  xii.  p,  573,  xiv.  p.  634;  Schol.  Apoll.  likod. 
i.  186;  Apollod.  iii.  1,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Mr.  Pashley  {Trap.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  explored  the 
site  of  this  Homeric  city  not  far  from  JCpiskopiano, 
at  which,  considerable  remains  of  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  both  of  the  acropolis  and  city  are  still  to 
bo  seen.  (Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,418.)  [E.B.J.] 

MILEUM,  a  Roman  "colonia"  ("Mileu  colon  ia" 
Pent,  lab.)  in  Numidia,  which  tho  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  from  Cirta.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  place,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  there, 
was  of  some  importance  (Morcclli,  Africa  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  228),  was  the  same  as  Mireum  (Mfptor 
al.  Mvptuoy,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28).  [E.  B.  J.j 

MILICHUS.    [Achaia,  p.  13, b.l 

MILOLITUM  (/t  Ant.  p.  322  ;  Melalicum,  1L 
Uierot.  p.  602  ;  Mytoliton,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from 
Maximianopolis  to  Trajanopolis.  [A.  L.] 

MILO'.MA  [Mabsi.] 

MILYAS  (MtAi/dt )  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient and  original  name  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173)  ;  but  during  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mountainous  country  in  the  north  of 
Lycia,  the  south  of  Pisidia,  and  a  portion  of  eastern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  573.)  The  boundaries  of 
this  country,  however,  were  never  properly  fixed,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of 
Lycia.    (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  25.)  After 


of  the  dynasty  of  the  Scleucidae  in  Syria,  the  name 
Milyas  was  limited  to  the  bouth-western  part  of 
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PUidia,  bordering  upon  Lycia,  that  is,  the  territory 
extending  from  Termessus  northward  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Cadmus.  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  570, 

xiii.  p.  631,  xir.  p.  C66.)  This  district,  the  western 
part  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia,  U  after- 
wards  described,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  Lycia  (Ptol. 
v.  3.  §  7,  5.  §  6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pam- 
phylia  or  Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  12;  Plin.  v.  42.) 
After  the  conquest  of  Antiochos  the  Great,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  country  to  Eutnenes  (Polyb.  Kxc.  de 
I*g.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  continue  to  be 
mentioned  as  its  rulers. 

The  greater  part  of  Milyas  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  it  also  contained  a  few  fertile 
plains.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Milyae.    (MtAifai,  Herod,  ril  77  ;  Strab. 

xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  y.  25,  42.)  This  name,  which 
docs  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Solymi,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  the  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milyas  were  Cihyra, 
Oenoahda.  Balbuha,  and  Bimox,  which  formed 
the  Cibyratian  tetrapolis.  Some  authors  also  men- 
tion a  town  of  Milyas  (Polyb.  v.  72;  PtoL  t.  2. 
§  12;  Stcph.  B.  $.  v.  MiAixu),  which  must  have 
been  situated  N.  of  Termeasus  in  Pisidia.    [L.  S.] 

MI  MACKS  (Mlpaxtt),  a  people  in  Byzacium 
(Itol.  iv.  3.  §  26),  and  also  in  Libya  Interior.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  §  20.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MIMAS  (6  Mlftas),  a  mountain  range  in  Ionia, 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
north.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  under  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  fur  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
nock  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Mount  Mimas,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Teos, 
is  only  about  7  Roman  miles  broad,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  intended  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  connect  the  Caystrian  and  Hermaean  bays ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  v.  31;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  5; 
comp.  vii.  4.  §  1 :  Thucyd.  viii.  34 ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  222; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  42;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del  157; 
Sil  Iul  ii.  494.) 

Mount  Mimas  forms  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Coryceum  (Koraka  or 
Kurko),  in  the  west  Argcnnum  {Cape  Blanco), 
and  in  the  north  Melaena  {Kara  fiurnu).  Chandler 
(Travels,  p.  213)  describes  the  shores  of  Mouut 
Mimas  as  covered  with  pines  and  shrubs,  and 
garnished  with  flowers.  He  passed  many  small 
pleasant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  corn  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain commands  a  magnificent  view,  extending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Clazomcnae,  and  Erythrae,  the 
islands  of  Samoa,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.J 

MINAEI  (Mfiroww),  a  celebrated  people  of 
Yemen,  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  situated  in  this 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Hod  Sea:  their  principal  town  was  Carna  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba.  Tho  Cata  bancs  were  the 
third,  extending  to  the  straits  and  tho  passage  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf— the  Strait*  of  Bab-d  Mandeb. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tamna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Chatramotitae,  whose  capital  was  named  Cabatanum. 
From  Elana  to  the  country  of  the  Minaei  was  70 
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days' journey.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  768,  776); 
consistently  with  whose  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a  mighty  people  (Mwtuot, 
fitya  ?0roi),  bordering  an  the  inner  frankincense 
country,  not  far  from  the  Sabaei,  and  placcB  Carna 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  301,  lat.  23°  15*.  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  distinct  from 
the  Carnns  or  Carna  above  named,  and  identical 
with  the  Cornon  of  Pliny,  a  town  of  the  Charmaei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  the  Minaei.  Pliny  represents 
the  Minaei  as  contiguous  to  the  Atramitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atramitae — identical  no  doubt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a  branch 
of  the  Sabaei,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  i.  e.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  as  the  Cam  us, which  he  names  as  a  city  of  tho 
Sabaei,  is  doubtless  the  Carna  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
that  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
6ame  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei.  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelius  G  all  us  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  u  Minaeis  fertile*  agros  palmetis  arbustisoue, 
in  pec  ore  divitias."  (Plin.  vi.  32.)  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Dindorus  (as  Mirro/oi),  in  connection  with 
tho  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  tt)i  &pw  Keyo- 
fttynt  'A/M&'ai),  Le.  the  interior  (iii.  42).  All  thexo 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  modern  Yemen.  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Rhadamaei,  were  from  his  brother  Khadamanthus 
(vi.  32),  in  which  Mr.  Forster  thinks  wo  may  "  easily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very 
of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  coin- 
nity."  (Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.xxxvii., 
ii.  pp.  74,  75.)  In  his  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pagus)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrow 
path  through  the  neighbouring  canton  of  the  Minaei, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  always 
the  most  active  in  it ;  from  which  fact  the  frankin- 
cense came  to  be  called  Minnacum  (xii.  30).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
ho  mentions  second,  "  Minaea,  in  qua  Atramitica," 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Troglodytica  (xii. 
35). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modern  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  geographers.  D'Anvillo 
finds  their  capital  Carana  in  the  modern  A  hnaka- 
rana,  which  is,  he  says,  a  strong  place.  (Geograjth. 
Anc.  tome  ii.  p.  221 ;  comp.  Forster,  Arabia,  vol  i. 
p.  liii.)  Gossel in  contends  that  Ahnakarana  is  too 
far  south  for  the  Carna  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  din- 
posed  to  find  this  capital  in  Carn-al-A/anazU,  as 
Bocliart  had  suggested  (Phalcg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
p.  121);  which  Edrisi  places  two  days'  journey 
from  ifekka,  on  the  road  to  Sanaa.  (Gosoelin, 
llechercktt  *ur  la  Geographic  de*  Ancient,  tome  ii. 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position: — "The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  but  by  a  comparison  of  different  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  llcdjaz,  N.  of  JJadramaut,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  Sabea;  and  they  were  the  carriers  to  all 
these  provinces:  their  caravans  passed  in  70  davs 
from  Hadramaut  to  A ila,  as  wo  learn  from  Strabo; 
and  AUa  is  but  10  miles  (?)  from  Petra."    He  re, 
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marks,  in  direct  opposition  to  Gasselin,  that  Bochart, 
in  placing  them  Jit  Camo-l-iManazoli  (1.  Karn- 
et-Mayhsat),  only  3  stations  S.  of  Mecca,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  I' liny, 
brings  them  too  far  to  the  N.,  for  that  "  Ptolomy 
places  them  much  farther  S."  (Pcripltu,  cap. 
xxvii.  p.  363,  and  note  254.)  But  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  Wady  Mina,  to  the  S.  (?)of  Mecca,  cor- 
responds with  the  ancient  Minaei:  the  distance  to 
Aila  he  computes  as  10$  decrees,  or  294  hours 
(np.  Mengin.  IJistoire  de  VEgypU,  dx.  p.  377). 
Mr.  Forstcr  assigns  them  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
in  the  modern  provinces  of  fferijaz,  Nedjd,  and 
Yemen,  even  to  the  borders  of  Hadramaut.  44  The 
seat  of  tliia  great  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  Gerraei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsula 
(transported  by  D'Anville  to  the  heart  of  Yemen, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  country  of  die  A$yr  Arabs), 
assuredly  lay,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immediately  S.  of  the  44  regio  interior 
inyrrifera;"  and  this,  again,  was  situated  due  S.  of 
the  Manitae.  The  Manitae  being  the  same  with  the 
Mczeync,  this  description  would  identify  the  44  in- 
terior myrrifera "  with  the  fruitful  mountain  region 
K.  of  Tayf,  and  the  Minaei,  consequently,  with  the 
great  Aleybc  tribe  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Jledjaz,  and  in- 
habiting the  rich  inland  country  stretching  eastward, 
under  thoso  mountains,  from  lAfe  and  Koldkh  to 
Taraba."  (.4  rabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251 ,  252.)  He  adds, 
in  a  note(*), 14  Its  site  (viz.  that  of  the 4  interior  myr- 
rifent '),  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,'  the  Minaei, 
may  be  determined  independently,  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  the  former  places 
his  Chargatha  [Xaptdflo,  Pal.  Xap-ydfla],  and  the 
latter  his  Knrriata,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minaei. 
The  town  thus  denominated  is  clearly  that  of 
Kariatain;  but  Kariatain  is  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  upon,  the  mountains  of  Tayf."  Having  thus 
determined  their  northern  border  "  S.  of  Kariatain, 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  mountain  chain  running 
ENE.  from  Tayf"  ho  thns  defines  their  southern 
limits.  44  On  the  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
were  bounded  by  the  Doreni  and  the  Mokcretac.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zokran,  or  in  the  Mukeretae,  those  of 
Mekhra,  two  adjoining  provinces,  lying  S.  of  Mecca 
and  Tayf,  and  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninhabited  desert.  This  decisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  Minaei  between  the 
mountains  of  Zokran  and  Mekhra,  and  those  N. 
of  Tayf"  (p.  255).  44  The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  the  national  habits  of  the  Minaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  bear  a  remarkable 
correspondence  to  those  of  the  .4  tayf*  Arabs,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  district ;  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  palm -groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Minaei,  aud  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-grounds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ateybe,  and  with  the  plantations 
fur  which  Taraba  is  remarkable,  that  furnish  all  the 
surrounding  country  with  dates,  environed,  as 
Burckhardt  describes  both  it  and  Tayf  tobe,  4 with 
palm-groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,'  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  this  verification  of  the  anc-ieut 
■eats  of  the  Miuaei."  (Foreter,  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  254—257.) 
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Mr.  Forstcr  further  identifies  the  principal  town 
of  the  Minaei  (the  Carman  Regia'  of  Ptolemy) 
with  Kam-al-  Manzil,  a  considerable  town  still  in 
being  between  T<tyf  and  Mekka ;  .  .  .  and  Camtra 
with  Kam-al-Magsal,  upon  the  mountains  S.  of 
Tayf  ',•  which  former  Bochart  had  already  identified 
with  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Pliny.  44  The  site  of 
their  capital,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wady  Mima 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  Mekka],  suggests  the  not 
improbable  derivation  of  their  name  from  that  famous 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Arabia"  (p.254,notef); 
an  hypothesis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomard  coin- 
cides. But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  principal 
seat  of  the  Minaei  in  the  S.  of  the  Jledjaz,  he  thinks 
44  it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny's  statement,  that  this 
people  possessed  a  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
incense  country,  by  having  obtained  the  command  of 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  Djebai-al~Kamur " 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut)-,  and  he  hence 
infers  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporiums 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  coast ;  44  an  inference  which  at 
once  conducts  us  to  Thauanc  or  Doan  [NE.  of  Una 
Fartak~\,  and  to  the  mountain  pass  immediately 
behind  it"  (p.  258,  comp.  vol  i.  p.  135,  136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Minaei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
Jerah,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
are  fully  stated  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Forster 
his  usual  ingenuity  (vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  he  has  removed 
the  central  beat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  44  the  father  of  Yemen,'' — 
into  the  territory  of  Hedjaz  and  for  Netljd ;  he  main- 
tains that,  44  from  E.  to  W.  the  Minaei  stretched 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  their  eastern 
frontier  touching  the  Gerrheans,  on  the  Persian 
Gvif  ;  while  Carman  Begia,  now  Kam-al-MansU, 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESE.  of 
Mekka,  in  the  great  province  of  AUKardjt  or 
Jemama"  vol.  i.  p.  Ixriii  ) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Minaeans 
lias  been  investigated  by  M.  Fresnel  with  a  widely 
different  result.  (Journal  Asuitvpte,  3me  Se"ri*t 
tome  x.  pp.  90—96,  176—200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  Yemen,  and  denies 
their  connection  either  with  Wady  Mmo,  near 
Mekka,  or  with  Manah,  an  idol  of  the  Houdhay- 
lides  and  the  Kbuuzaldes,  between  Mekka  and 
Medina.  He  regards  the  name  as  a  possible  cor- 
ruption of  Ycinenaci,  the  first  syllable  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article,  in  its  transmutation 
from  ooo  language  to  another;  hut  suggests  also 
another  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  patriarch 
Ayman,  found  in  the  native  genealogies  third  in 
descent  from  Saba.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  ety- 
mology, be  maintains  that  the  name  Yemen,  which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southern  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  the  central  portion  of  that 
province.  He  thinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Minaei 
— the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Carnon  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Carman  Begia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  that  geographer  assigns  too  high 
a  latitude,  as  he  docs  also  the  Minaei) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  Al-Karn  of  Wady  Doan,  five  or 
six  days  N..  or,  according  to  another  authoritv, 
WNW.,  of  Mukallah.  Their  other  town,  Mariaba 
Baramalacum,  he  places  in  the  samo  valley.  [Ma- 
riana, 2.]  The  position  thus  assigned  to  Carna  in 
the  Watty  Doan,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
territory  of  tho  Minaei  between  the  Sabacans  and 
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IladramavL  Their  country  most  have  compre- 
hended the  eastern  half  of  the  territory  of  Yafa,  and 
the  western  half  of  the  modern  HadmmemL  So 
that  Shibim  and  FeHm,  and  the  tomb  of  JIud,  and 
the  wells  of  Barkot  (Ptolemy's  source  of  the  Styx), 
which  now  form  part  of  HadranuutL,  pertained  to 
the  Minari.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde  von  Arabian, 
i.  pp.  278—284.)  [G.  W.] 

MINARIACUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  on  a  road 
from  Castellum  (CasseJ)  to  Tumacum  (Toumai); 
and  a  road  also  ran  from  Castellum  through  Mina- 
riacnm to  Nemetacum  (Amu).  The  distance  is 
xi.  (leagues)  from  Cassd,  a  well-known  position,  to 
Minariacnm.  D'Anville  contends  that  the  geogra- 
phers are  mistaken  in  placing  Minariacnm  at  Mer- 
ghem,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  MtrvUte,  on  the  river 
Lgs,  instead  of  placing  it  at  Esterrc,  also  on  the 
/.  ys.  The  distances  as  usual  cause  a  difficulty,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  tint  decides  the  question.  An 
old  Roman  road  leads  from  Cassd  to  Esterre,  and 
Roman  coins  hare  been  found  at  Esterre.     [G.  L.] 

MINAS  SABBATTHA  (Mtiyas  Sa^Tftf,  Zosim. 
iii.  23),  a  small  fortified  work  in  Babylonia,  which 
Zosimus  describes  as,  in  his  day,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon.  Abul- 
feda  (p.  253)  speaks  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
cslle<l  Salxith.  [V.] 

Ml  NAT  I  CUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Bagacnm 
(Bttcai)  to  Durocortorum  (Reims).  It  is  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catusiacnm  (Choours)  and 
Anxenna  or  Axuenna.  [Axi'rsna.]  Catu&iacum 
is  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Minaticum  appears  under 
the  f«rm  Ninittaci,  or  Nintecaei,  as  D'Anville  writes 
it  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 
Table  appears  to  be  more  exact,  for  Ninittaci  is 
Nisg  le  Comte,  which  stands  on  an  old  Horn  an 
road  that  leads  from  Choours  to  Reims.     [G.  L.] 

Ml'NCIUS  (Mf7ir«ot:  Mincio),  a  considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Pad  us. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  209.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  IUiactian  Alps,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  Tonale,  from  which  it  flows  to  the 
lake  Benacus,  or  Logo  di  Garda,  which  is  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  its  waters ;  from  thence  it 
issues  again  at  Peschiera  (the  ancient  Ardelica), 
and  has  from  thence  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Po  near  Uovtrnolo,  about  10  miles 
above  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  a  mere  mountain  torrent ;  but  after  it  leaves  the 
lake  Benacus  it  is  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a  slow  and  winding  course  through  the  low 
and  marshy  plains  of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  GauL 
It  is  characteristically  described  by  Virgil,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  Ed.  vii.  13,  Georg. 
iii.  15,  Aen.  x.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Minriua 
stagnate,  so  as  to  form  shallow  lakes  of  considerable 
extent,  which  surround  that  city  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  inundations. 

A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius 
in  n.  c.  197,  between  the  consul  Cornelius  and  the 
combined  fiM-ccs  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  the  Carthaginian  Iiamilcar,  taken  prisoner. 
(Lav.  xxxii.  30.)  At  a  much  later  period  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  near  its  confluence 
with  tho  Padus,  at  a  place  called  by  Jornandes 
Acroventus,  Mamboleius,  that  the  celebrated  inter- 
view took  place  between  Tope  Leo  I.  and  Attila, 
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which  led  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  Italy.  (Jornand.  GtL  42  ;  P.  Diac 
Uist.  Miscttt.  xv.  p.  549.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

MINERVAE  PROMONTOTUUM  (t!  'Afcjroir 
aKpnrrjfMor,  Strab. :  Punta  deUa  Campantlla),  a  pro- 
montory on  tho  coast  of  Campania,  opposite  to  tho 
Uland  of  Capreae,  forming  tho  southern  boundary  of 
the  celebrated  Crater  or  Bag  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
bold  and  rocky  headland,  constituting  the  extremity 
of  a  mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  Apennines  near  Nuceria,  and  forms 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  about  25  miles  in 
length,  which  separates  the  Day  of  Naples  from  that 
of  Paestnm  or  Salerno.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on 
its  summit,  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  v.  p.  247)  :  it  was  separated  by  a 
channel  of  only  3  miles  in  width  from  the  island  of 
Capreae  (Capri).  On  the  S.  side  of  tho  promontory, 
but  about  5  miles  from  the  extreme  headland,  are 
some  small  rocky  islets  now  called  Li  Galli,  very 
bold  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  which  were  se- 
lected by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  and 
hence  named  the  Sirenisar  Imsulae  (icipnvova- 
ctu  vqo-oi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  79 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  247 ;  Pseud. 
Arist.  Mirab.  110).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  headland  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Promontory  of  the  Sirens  (1tipi\vovfr- 
aSiv  iucpecrr^ptw),  but  all  other  writers  give  it  the 
more  usual  appellation  of  Promontory  of  Minerva, 
though  Pliny  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  aUie 
of  the  Sirens ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  temple  on 
the  side  towards  Surrentum  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  an  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  surrounding  population. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  242,  247;  Plin.  hi.  5.  s.9;  Pseud. 
Arist.  I  c;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  709;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Liv.  xlii.  20.)  Tacitus  in  one  passage  calls  the 
headland  Surrentinum  Promontorium,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Surrentum,  from  which  it  was 
only  5  miles  distant;  and  Statius  also  speaks  of  tho 
temple  of  Minerva  as  Bitnatcd  u  in  vcrtice  Surrcn- 
tino."  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67;  Stat.  Silv.  v.  3.  165.) 

The  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  roast-line  of  Italy :  hence  we 
find  it  selected  in  B.  c.  1 8 1  as  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  two  squadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates;  the  one  protecting  the  coasts 
from  thence  to  Massilia,  the  other  those  on  the  8.  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xl.  13.) 
In  B.C.  36  a  part  of  tho  fleet  of  Augustus,  under 
Appius  Claudius,  on  its  voyage  from  Miscnum  to 
Sicily,  encountered  a  tempest  in  passing  this  cape, 
from  which  it  suffered  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  Ji.  C. 
v.  98.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Lucilius  as  a  point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  const  of  Italv. 
(Luril.  Sat.  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.]  ' 

MI'NIO  (Mignone),  a  small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sen,  between  Centum- 
ccllae  (Ctvita  Vecchia)  awl  Gruviscae,  and  alwut 
3  miles  &  of  the  mouth  of  the  Marts-  It  is  a  trifling 
stream,  though  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Ru- 
tilius  in  his  voyage  along  this  coast;  but  Mela  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  arc  tho  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  (Virg.  Am. 
x.  183  ;  Srrv.  ad  loc. ;  Rutil.  Itm.  i.  279;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  §  9  ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

MI'NIUS  (Mf»i« :  Minho),  a  river  of  Spain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Gallaecia,  in  the  Cantabi im 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Ocean.  (St™b. 
iii.  p.  153.)    Strabo  erroneously  says  that  it  is  the 
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largest  river  of  Lusitania,  and  is  navigable  for  800 
stadia.  According  to  Aethicus  Ister  (p.  17),  it  has 
a  course  of  310  miles;  but  its  real  course  is  about 
120  miles.  The  river  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
uame  from  the  minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down 
by  its  waters.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.)  According  to 
Strabo  (/.  c)  it  was  originally  called  Barkis  (BoZm); 
l)ut  as  this  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Balm  is  a  false  reading  for 
NcuSir,  or  Nij&J,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  1) 
and  Mela  (iii.  1).  The  Naedu  is  a  river  falling 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minius  and  the  Durios; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Potto idoni as,  whom  Strabo 
followed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Mini  as. 
(Groskurd's  Strabo,  voL  i.  p.  260.)  Nlpus,  in 
Appian  (Hisp.  72),  is  clearly  only  a  false  reading 
for  MiViof.  The  Minius  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  21.  ».  35. 
MINIZUS.  [Mxizut] 

MINNAGARA.  (VLtwdyapa,  Arrian,  Pcripi.  p. 
24 ;  Mwaydpa,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Namadus  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  hence,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is  represented  by  Taita,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  said  to  be  culled  by 
the  native  Rajputs,  Sa-Minagur.  (Ritter,  Erdtundr. 
vol.  v.  p.  475.)    There  is  little  doubt  that  the 


expresses  the  "  city  of  Min,"  nagara  being  a 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Charax  men- 
tioning a  town  called  Min  in  this  exact  locality. 
(Partii.  p.  9  ;  Lassen,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  56.)  [V.] 
MINNITH,  a  town  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  the 
couutry  of  the  Ammonites  (Judgu,  xi.  33),  cele- 
brated for  its  corn,  which  was  sold  for  export  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre,  (Ezech,  xxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  these 
jiassages,  reading  in  the  former  Anion  (Alex.  2€- 
utnid),  and  translating  a  corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  uvtn*vy  after  onov,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pannag  by  Kturlas. 
Its  situation,  as  Reland  has  remarked  (Palatstina, 
».  v.  p.  899),  depends  on  the  two  questions,  (1)  of 
the  line  of  march  followed  by  Jcphtha,  and  (2)  of 
the  existence  of  two  Aroers.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hypothesis;  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  the  former  question 
should  be  resolved  in  favour  of  a  course  from  N. 
to  S.  ;  which  would  oblige  us  to  look  for  Blin- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Arocr,  which  was  situ- 
ated, we  know,  on  tho  river  Arron.  [Aiujon; 
Auokr,]  Joseph  us  names  it  Mania  the  (Mcv«d0ij), 
bat  gives  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  wits  in  Aminanitis.  Eusobius  places  it  at  Maan- 
ith  (MaaWfl),  iv.  M.  P.  from  tabus  (Hcshbon),  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  (OnomaaL  $.  v.  Mtv<rfid; 
St.  Jerome,  Mennith);  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  :ibove  notifications  of  its  site.  [G.  W.3 

MINNODUXUM,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vrtii,  on  a  road  from  Viviscus  (1'erwi),  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  to  Aventieum  (Attaches),  Tlie  place  is 
MomLm,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Milden,  in  tho 
Canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  road  from  Bern  to  Lau. 
taunr.  [G.  L.] 

MINORA  (M«w4o,Ptol.  iii.  1 7. §7 ; Mly»<Stadiagm. ; 
Minoum,  Plin.  iv.  12.)  1.  A  place  in  Crete,  which 
Ptolruiv  (/  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  tho  headland  of 
Drvpamm.  .Mr.  Pashley  (  Trae.  vol.  i.  p.  44)  thinks 
tint  it  was  situated  at  Mimes,  on  the  Akrotcri  of 
t  Ijf  Iwy  of  Swihu. 


MINTURNAE. 

2.  A  city  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Lyctus,  and  stood  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Hicrapytna. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  5.) 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  at  Cattel  SfirabeBo, 
near  Istrones.  (Hock,  A>e<a,  vol.  i.  p.  421.)  [E.B.J.] 

MINO'A  (Mirc»o).  1.  A  small  island  in  front 
of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megan.  [For  details,  sea 
Mboaka.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Lacouia,  S.  of  Epidanrns  Li- 
mera.    [Emdaukus  Limeba.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Paros.  [Paros.] 

4.  A  city  of  Sicily,  usually  called  Heracleia  Minoa. 
[Heraclkia  Mtsoa.] 

5.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Amorgos.  [  Ajcoroo.0 

6.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Siphnos.    TSiphnus.  1 
MINTHE.    [Elk,  p.  817,  b.] 
MINTURNAE  (M«*roCprai.  Ptol. ;  M«rroVfl, 

Strab. :  Eth.  MurTovpvfatos,  Pint ;  'Minturnensis), 
a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term;  but  originally  a  city  of  the  Anson  tans, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  ((.arty/urno), 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  The  name  of  Mintnrnae  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  great  Latin  War, 
B.C.  340—338,  when  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  the 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.  (Lir. 

viii.  10.)  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a  Latin 
city,  but  belonged  to  the  Ansonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Campanians.  For,  in  d.  c.  315,  Livy  tells  us  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ausonians,  Ausoua, 
Mintomae,  and  Vescia,  which  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  some  of  the  young  nobles  in  each,  and  the 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv. 

ix.  25.)  Not  many  years  later,  in  n.  c.  296,  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Mintnrnae,  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Sinuessa,  a  little  further  down 
the  coast :  they  were  both  of  them  of  the  class  called 
"  Coloniae  Maritimae,"  with  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14);  and  were 
obviously  designed  to  maintain  and  secure  the  coru- 
mnnications  of  tho  Romans  with  Campania.  During 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa 
were  among  the  colonics  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemption  from 
the  obligation  to  furnish  military  levies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38);  and  again,  during  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(d.  c.  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procure  a  similar  exemption  from  providing  re- 
cruits and  supplies  for  the  naval  service.  (Id 
xxxvi.  3.)  Minturnae  was  situated  on  the  borders 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  un- 
healthy, but  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  must 
have  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  already  under  the  Republic,  what 
it  certainly  became  under  the  Empire,  a  flouncing 
and  populous  town.  In  n.  c.  88  Minturnae  was  the 
scene  of  a  celebrated  adventure  of  C.  Marias,  who, 
while  flying  from  Rome  by  sea,  to  escape  from  the 
liands  of  Sulla,  was  compelled  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  tho  Liris.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  conet-.tl 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast ;  but  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thence,  ho  was  enst 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Minturnae, 
who  sent  a  slave  to  put  him  to  death.  Bat  th<< 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  the  a^cd  general  that  he  was  unable 
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to  execute  bis  task;  and  hereupon  the  magistrates 
determined  to  send  Man  us  away,  and  pat  him  on 
board  a  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  Africa.  (Plut. 
Mar.  36—39 ;  Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  61, 62;  VelL  Pat  ii. 
1 9 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  5.  §  5.  ii.  1 0.  §  6 ;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixxvii. ; 
Jut.  x.  276;  Ck.  pro  Plane  10,  pro  Sext.  22.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Minturnae  under  the  Re- 
public, though  from  its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  (ad 
AU.  v.  1,  3,  vii.  13,  xvL  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  title  of  a  colony;  but  received  a  ma- 
terial accession  from  a  fresh  body  of  colonist*  esta- 
blished there  by  Augustus  ;  and  again  at  a  later 
period  under  Caligula.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  235;  Hy- 
gin.  cfe  Limit,  p.  178;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  355.) 
We  find  it  in  consequence  distinguished  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  the  title  of  a  colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions  (Plin.  iii.  5.  b.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 
63  ;  Orell.  Inter.  3762;  Mommsen,  /.  Jt.  N.  4058 
— 4061);  and  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
ation, which  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  who  calls  it 
"  Minturnae  graves"  (.Vet  xv.  716),  it  appears  to  < 
have  continued  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  to  ' 
have  been  a  flourishing  and  important  town.  Its 
prosperity  is  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  Bite. 
These  comprise  the  extensive  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct  which  served  to  bring  water  : 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  substructions 
of  a  temple,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  430;  Eustace,  | 
Classical  7ow,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  All  these  remains  I 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  but  according  to 
Pliny  the  city  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territory  comprised 
a  considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris. 
(Hypin.  de  Limit,  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
struction is  unknown :  we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  26)  as  a  city,  and  apparently 
a  place  of  some  strength;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and 
it  was  probably  destroyed  either  by  the  Lombards  or 
Saracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
to  the  site  of  the  modern  Trajetto,  a  village  on  a 
hill  about  1 }  mile  distant,  the  name  of  which  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Liris  (Ad 
Trajcctum),  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pre- 
sent more  elevated  position. 

Between  Minturnae  and  the  sea-coast,  at  the  I 
mouth  of  the  Liris,  was  the  celebrated  grove  of 
Mjirica  [Lucus  Makicab],  with  a  temple  or  shrine 
of  the  goddess  of  that  name,  which  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  (Plut. 
Mar.  39;  Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a  local  divinity;  at  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  her  worship  under  that  name  any  where 
el.-*  in  Italy;  though  many  writers  called  her  the 
mother  of  Latinus,  and  others,  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Acn.  vii. 
47;  Serv.  ad  loc.\  Lactant.  Inst.  Die.  i.  21.)  We 
tnay  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  with 
the  old  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
veneration  with  which  her  grove  and  temple  were 
regarded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnae, 
but  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Frequent  allusions 
to  them  arc  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  always  in 
close  connection  with  Minturnae  and  the  Liris. 
(Wot.  Carm.  iii.  17.  7;  Lucan.  ii.  424;  Martial, 
xiii.  83;  Claudian,  I'rob.  et  01.  Cons.  259). 

Strain)  calls  Minturnae  about  80  stadia  from  For- 
miae,  and  the  same  distance  from  Siuuessa:  the 


Itineraries  give  the  distance  in  each  case  as  9  miles. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233;  //in.  Ant  pp.  108,  121.)  After 
crossing  the  Liris  a  branch  road  quitted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Suessa  to  Teanum, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Latina.        [E.  H.  B.] 

Ml'XYA  (Mivia),  a  city  of  Thessaly,.  said  by 
Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.)  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Ualmonia  ('AA^aivia),  and  to  have  derived  its  namo 
from  Minyas.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s.  15) 
under  the  name  of  Almon,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Orchomenus  Minyeus  in  Thessaly.  (See  Mtiller, 
Orchomenot  vnd  die  Minyer,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

MI'NYAE  (Murvai),  an  ancient  race  in  Greece, 
■aid  to  have  been  descended  from  Minyas,  the  eon 
of  Orchomenus,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly, 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Boeotia,  and  founded 
Orchomenus.  [For  details  see  Obchomehib.] 
Most  of  the  Argonautic  heroes  were  Minyse ;  and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
continued  to  be  called  Minyae.  These  Lemnian 
Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  and  took  refuge  in  Lacedaemon, 
from  whence  some  of  them  migrated  to  Thera,  and 
others  to  Triphylia  in  Elis,  where  they  founded 
the  six  Triphy ban  cities.  (Herod,  iv.  145 — 148.) 
[Elis,  p.  818.] 

M1XYE1US  (MutnfcOi  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  721.)  [Asi- 

OKUS.] 

MIROBRIGA  (Mip66ptya).  1.  Also  called 
Mkrobrica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  35;  Coins),  a  town  of 
the  Celtici  in  Lusitania,  upon  the  Ocean  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§  6),  identified  by  some  with  Odemira.  by  others 
with  Sines.  (Mentelle,  Esp.  Anc.  p.  260  ;  Ukcrt, 
il  1.  p.  390.) 

2.  A  Roman  municipium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Cacsaraugusta,  now  Capilla,  N.  of 
Fnente  Ovejuna.  (Ptol.  iL  4.  §  13;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  It.  Anton,  p.  444  ;  Inscr.  Gruter,  pp.  76, 
257.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  69). 

MISE'XUM  (VLiariviv),  was  the  name  of  a  re- 
markable promontory  on  the  coast  of  Campania  (Mi- 
senum PnoMosToniUM,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4  ;  some- 
times also  Mjskki  PuoMO.NToruuM,  Liv.  xxiv.  13; 
to  Miotjcop  &xpov,  Strab.:  Capo  di  Aliseuo),  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  port  (Point's  MiKKxr*, 
Flor.  i.  16),  and  a  town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  had  become  the  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet  The  promontory  of  Misenum  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the  Crater 
or  Sums  Cumanus  (the  Bay  of  Naples).  It  is  an 
almost  isolated  headland,  forming  a  hill  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  of  a  somewliat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  the  mainland  opposite  to  Procida  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baiae  is  a  deep 
inlet  forming  the  harbour  or  port  of  Misenum  (Strab. 
v.  p.  243).  A  large  stagnant  pool  or  basin,  Mill 
deeper  in,  now  called  the  Mart  Morto,  communi- 
cated with  this  outer  port  by  a  very  narrow  entrance, 
which  could  be  closed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  that  the  headland  of  Misenum  itself  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  the  encircling  heights  of  the 
crater  of  a  long  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Mare 
Morto  occupies  the  centre,  und  the  Monte  di  7Vt»- 
cida  (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  island  of  that 
name  is  now  called)  constituted  the  opposite  margin. 
(Daubeny  On  Volcanoes,  p.  202,  2nd  edit.) 
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The  name  of  the  promontory  of  Misenum  was  de- 
rived, according  to  a  tradition  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  from  the  trumpeter  of  Aeneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  buried  there  (Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
1 63, 2 1 2—235 ;  Propert.  iv.  1 8. 3 ;  SO.  Ital.  xiL  1 55 ; 
Stat  Silv.  iii.  1. 150;  MeL  iL  4.  §9;  Solin.  2.  §  13). 
Another  legend,  however,  seems  to  hare  represented 
Misenus  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Strab. 
v.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  secure  and  land-locked  port 
(already  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  A  km  737)  must 
hare  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Cumaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naval  and  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  actual 
promontory  of  Misenum,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Banli  and  liaise,  was  become  a  favourite 
site  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  but  it  was  not 
tOl  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  considerable  po- 
pulation was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  maintaining  a  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
was  made  the  permanent  station  (Suet. 
Aug.  49 ;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  5),  as  it  continued  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thus  we  find  the 
"  classis  Misenensis"  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  xiv.  3,  62,  xv.  51,  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii. 
56,  Ac.) ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  broke  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
a.d.  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  bos  left  us  so  inte- 
resting an  account  (Ep.  vi.  16,  20).  At  a  much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  at 
Misenum,  with  a  legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a  permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vcgctius  and  the  Notitia.  (Vogct.  v.  1.2;  Notit. 
Dig*,  ii.  p.  1 18.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  this  important  establishment  a  con- 
siderable town  grew  up  around  tho  port  of  Misenum ; 
and  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privUegcs,  and  even  bore  tho  title  of 
a  colony.  (Orell.  Inter.  3772;  Mommsen,  /.  Ii.  N. 
'2575 — 2577.)  Rut  the  "  Miscnatea,"  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions,  are  in  general  the 
soldiers  of  the  fleet  (Milite*  classis  praetoriac  Mi- 
scnatium,  Mommsen,  L  c.  2725,  &c.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

Before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  Mucnum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  the  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextus  Pumpcius,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  parties.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cut  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvirs  off  to 
««.  (Plut  Ant  32;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  77.)  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  infested  by  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  bad  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  that  C.  Marios  had  a  villa  there, 
which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  and  luxurious 
than  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Plut. 
Mar.  34)  ;  nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  I..  Lucullus,  who 
subsequently  purchased  it  for  a  sum  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  usual  magnificence. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  appears  to  have  not  un frequently 
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made  it  his  residence ;  and  who  ultimately  died 
there,  on  the  16th  of  March,  a.  d.  37.    The  villa 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  sub- 
structions and  subterranean  galleries,  &c,  that  it 
must  have  comprised  within  its  grounds  tho  greater 
part  of  the  promontory.  (Plut.  L  c,  I.ucxdL  39  ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  51;  Tac  Ann.  vi.  50;  Suet.  Tib.  72, 
73 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28 ;  Phacdr.  Fab.  iL  36.) 
Besides  this  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullus,  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  M.  Antonius  the  orator  had  a  villa 
at  Misenum,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandson, 
made  it  a  frequent  place  of  residence.  (Cic.  de  Or. 
ii.  14,  ad  AO.  x.  8,  xiv.  20,  Phil.  iL  19.)    At  a 
much  later  period  Misenum  became  the  place  of 
exile  or  confinement  of  the  unhappy  Romulus  An-  ,  f 
gustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  to  whom  1 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  assigned  as  a  place  of  '  * 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  deposition,  a.  r>.  476. 
( Jornand.  Get  46 ;  Marcetlin.  Chron.  p.  44.)  Horace 
notices  the  sea  off  Cape  Misenum  as  celebrated  for 
its  echini  or  sea-urchins.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4. 33.) 

Some  ruins,  stiU  extant  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  in  all  probability  those  of  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus. Of  the  town  of  Misenum  the  remains  are 
but  inconsiderable ;  they  are  situated  on  the  S.  tide 
of  the  Porto  di  Miseno,  at  a  place  now  called 
Casaluce ;  while  those  of  a  theatre  are  situated  at 
a  spot  called  II  Forno,  a  little  further  to  the  W., 
just  where  the  inner  basin  or  Mart  Morto  opens 
into  the  outer  port.  The  two  were  separated  in 
ancient  times  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  closed  causeway,  tho 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  up  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  the  latter  has  in  consequence  beconw 
almost  useless.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  port,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Morto  are 
excavated  numerous  sepulchres,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  are  those  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  are  all  collected  by  Mommsen  {Inter.  Regn. 
Neap.  pp.  145— 1 54).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MISE'TUS  (Mtay6i  :  E(h.  Murftrtos,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
determined. [E.  B.  J.J 

MI'STUIUM  (MfcrAor),  a  town  of  the  mountain 
tribe  of  tho  Orondici  in  the  north  of  Pisidia  (Ptol.  v. 
4.  §  12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Mistbeia,  which  Hierocles  (p.  625)  places  inLycaonia. 
The  latter  name  occurs  also  in  other  late  writers, 
as  Theophanes  {Chron,  p.  320)  and  Nicephorna 
(c.  20).  [L.  S.] 

MISUA.  [Cabthaoo,  VoL  I.  p.  551,  a.] 

MISULANI.  [Musttlasi] 

MITHRIDA'TIS  RE'GIO  (^  M«0p*8d>ow  x*po, 
Ptol.  v.  9.  §  19),  a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
E.  of  the  Hippici  Monte*.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vaillant 
(AcAaemcnidarum  Imper.  vol.  iL  p.  246)  calls  eighth 
of  that  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  country  f»r 
refuge  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Plin. 
vi.  5  ;  Tac,  Ann.  xii.  15  :  Dion  Cass.lx.8.)  [E.BJ.] 

MITHRIDATIUM  (MityiMrior),  a  fortress  of 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Galatia  and 
Pontus.  After  the  subjugation  of  Pontns  by  tl» 
Romans,  Pompey  took  Mithridatium  from  Pontus, 
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and  gave  it  to  a  Galatian  prince  Bogodiatarns,  or 
Brogitarux,  as  lie  is  called  on  coins.  (Strab.  zii.  p. 
567;  Scstini,  p.  129.)  [L.  S.J 

MITYLE'NE.  [Mytjlene.] 
MITYS,  a  river  of  Pioria  in  Macedonia,  which 
tho  Iionvan  army,  in  the  third  campaign  against 
Perseus,  under  Q.  Marcius,  reached  on  the  first  day 
after  their  occupation  of  Dium.    (Liv.  xliv.  7.) 
The  Mitys  was  perhaps  the  river  of  Katerina. 
(Leake,  North,  Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  424.)  [ E.  B.  J.] 
MIZAGUS.  [Msnzia.] 
MIZPAH  v.  M1ZPEH  (Mcur^f).    This  Hebrew 
apj:*  llative  (r.  H^VX  signifying  "  a  commanding 
height,"  "a  beacon,"  "  watchtower,"  and  the  like 
(kotow*  tv&fitvov  rovro  (rriftalvft  Kara  -H)*  'EfyatW 
7\«TTor,  Joseph.  Ant  vi.  2.  §  1),  is  used  aa  the 
proper  name  of  several  sitea  or  towns  in  Palestine, 
doubtless  from  their  positions. 

1.  The  most  important  was  Mizpah  (once 
written  Miipeh,  Josh,  xviii.  26),  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  a  convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  held  on  important  occasions,  daring  the  times 
of  tho  Judges,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  in 
Samuel's  annual  circuit  (Judges,  xx.  1,3,  xxi.  1 ; 
1  Sam,  vii.  5—1 7,  x.  1 7,  &c.)  It  was  strengthened 
by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  as  a  frontier  garrison  against 
Israel,  and  be  used  for  his  works  the  materials 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Ramah,  which 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  built  on  his  southern 
frontier,  *  tliat  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah."  (1  Kings,  xr. 
17—22;  comp.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Ncbucliadnezzar  it  be- 
came, for  a  short  time,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
and  there  it  was  that  Gcdaliah  and  his  officers  were 
barbarously  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  his  company. 
(2  Kingt,  xxv.  22—25;  Jeremiah,  xl.  xli.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  narrative  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (xli. 
5, 6):  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  Judges 
that  it  could  not  be  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
were  at  Mizpah  while  they  were  besieging  Gibeah. 
It  was  restored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Xehem.  ii.  7,  15),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Maccabees  as  situated  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (yiaa<rr\<pii  Karivarrt  'UpowraK^fi),  and  as 
having  been  formerly  an  oratory  of  Israel;  and  there 
it  was  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brothers 
inaugurated  their  great  work  with  fasting  and 
prayer.  (1  Maccnb.  in.  46.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Josepbus  in  bis  narratire  of  the  Scripture 
history,  but  his  orthography  is  far  from  uniform. 
Maff<pirt}  (vi.  2.  §  1),  Matr<pa&d  (vi.  4.  §  4,  x.  9. 
§§  2,  4,  5),  WcurcfxL  (viii.  13.  S  4).  In  the  last 
cited  passage  he  informs  us  that  Mizpah  was  in  the 
same  place  as  Ranathon  (or  Ramah),  which  be 
places  40  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (§  3).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  most  unaccountably  confound  this 
Mizpah  with  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead  (infra,  No.  3). 
They  place  it  near  Kirjathjearim.  (OnomasL  s.  v. 
McuToitdd.)  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  either  TeU-el- 
Ful  (Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour  south  of  Er. 
Ham  (Ramah)  towards  Jerusalem,  or  Ntby  Samtcil, 
somewhat  further  distant  from  Er-Iidm,  to  the  west 
of  tho  former  site,  would  correspond  to  tho  site  of 
Mizpah.  He  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  site 
(Bib.  He*,  vol.  ii.  p.  144);  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  too  far  removed  from  tho  highroad  between 
on  which  Mizpah  was  ccr- 
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tainly  situated.  Possibly  the  modem  village  of 
Shaphat,  identical  in  meaning  with  Mizpah,  situated 
on  that  road,  near  to  TeU-cLFul,  may  mark  this 
ancient  site;  or  another  site,  between  this  and  Er- 
RAm,  on  the  east  of  the  road,  still  called  'Am  Nvs- 
peh,  may  mark  the  spot.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  a  name  of  kindred  signification  with  Miz- 
pah, and  doubtless  derived  its  name  Skovos  from 
that  town.    It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Shaphat  lies. 

2.  Mizpeh  (LXX,  Mao*$d)  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38);  and  this  must 
be  either  the  one  which  Eusebius  mentions  as  still 
existing  under  the  same  name,  in  tbe  borders  of 
Eleutheropolis  to  tbe  north,  or  the  other  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  former  of  these 
is  probably  TeO-es-Safteh,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages;  tbe  Utter  may  be  Beit-Sofa,  a  little 
to  tbe  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and 
Bethlehem. 

3.  Mizpah,  in  Mount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Ramatb-Mizpeh  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ge- 
nesis, xxxi.  44—55,  and  was  apparently  the  site  of 
the  rough  monument  of  unhewn  stones  called  by 
Laban  in  Chaldee,  *'  Yegar-aahadutha,"  and  by  Ja- 
cob in  Hebrew,  "Galecd,"  both  signifying  "tho 
heap  of  witness."  Tbe  site  was  called  u  Mizpah ; 
for,  he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  tbe  other."  This  is 
doubtless  the  Mizpah  of  Jephtha  the  Gilcadite, 
which  seems  to  have  bad  somewhat  of  a  sacred 
character,  and  to  have  served  for  tbe  national  con- 
ventions of  tbe  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  as  its  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palestine  Proper.  (Judges, 
x.  17,  xi.  1 1, 34.)  Eusebius  notices  it  as  a  Levitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.    (OnomasL  s.  v.  Moo^d.) 

4.  A  fourth  Mizpeh  is  named  in  Josh.  xi.  3, 
more  to  the  north  of  Peraea,  where  we  read  of  "  the 
Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh ;"  and 
presently  afterwards  of  u  thft  valley  of  Mizpeh  east- 
ward" (ver.  8),  which  cannot  be  identical  with  tho 
Gileadite  Mizpeh,  bnt  must  have  been  at  tho  south- 
ern base  of  Mount  Hermon. 

5.  Mizpeh  of  Moab  is  mentioned  (in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  of 
David,  as  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  M«r<ntf*L)  [G.  W.J 

MNIZUS,  or  MINIZUS,  a  small  town  in  Galatia, 
between  Lagania  and  Ancyra,  where  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  as 
several  of  his-«onstitntions  are  dated  from  that  place, 
both  in  the  Codex  Tbeodosianus  and  the  Codex 
Jostiniancns.  (Itin.  Hieros.  p. 575  ;  lLAnL  p.  142; 
NotiL  Episc.,  where  it  is  called  Mn}£bf;  Hierocl. 
p.  697,  where  it  bears  the  name  'Pty4fitnf(o$ ;  Tab. 
Peut.  calls  it  Mizagns;  Cod.  Thcod.  de  his  gw  oil 
Ecdes.  i.  3;  de  Epist.  i.  33;  de  Poen.  i.  16.) 
Mnizus  was  tbe  see  of  a  bishop,  as  we  know  from 
several  councils  at  which  its  bishops  are  mentioned. 
Kiepert  Identifies  tbe  place  with  tbe  modern 
Ajas.  [L.  S.] 

MOAB  (Modi),  vallia,  regio,  campestria,  &c 
[Moaxiitak.]  The  notice  of  Eusebius  may  be  here 
introduced  (OnomasL  s.  r.  Mwtt): — "A  city  of 
Arabia,  now  called  Arcopolis.  The  country  also  is 
called  Moab,  but  the  city  Rabbath  Moab."  [Ai:e- 
oi'oms.]  [G.  W.] 

MOABITAE  (Mawtfroi:  the  country  Moaff,- 
tij),  tho  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of 
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Lot,  the  fruit  of  bis  incestuous  connection  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  (Gen.  xix.  37.)  Moses  has  pre- 
served the  very  early  history  of  their  country  in 
Deuteronomy  (ii.  9 — 11): — "The  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  1  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land 
for  a  possession;  because  I  have  given  Ar  unto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  The  Emims 
dwelt  there  in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims."  The  Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos- 
session of  their  country,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Arnon,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Amorites.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  their  conquests  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Anion,  bnt  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amorites,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  their  north- 
em  conquests,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war-soiigs  relating  to  these  times  are  preserved 
by  Moses.  (Numb.  xxi.  13—15,  26 — 30.)  The 
boundary  question  was  revived  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jephthah,  when  the  Amorites  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  bad  made 
between  the  Anion  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
300  years'  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthah  s  historical  renew  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occupied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  and  Ainmon 
were  in  actual  possession  at  the  period  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  possessions  as 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  had  already  forced 
them  to  abandon  (Judges,  xi.  12—28)  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Arnon  by  the  Moabites  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popularly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  view  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  "  the  mountains  of  Moan/1  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  "plains  of  Moab"  (Dad.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49); 
and  Josephus  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
same  latitude,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Arnon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a  mighty  nation  of 
Coelesyria  (Ant  i.  11.  §  5);  and  reckoning  among 
the  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
ander Jannacus,  Chesbon  (Heshbon),  Medaba,  Pcllas, 
and  others  that  lay  considerably  north  of  the  Arnon 
(Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  that  river  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amorites  (Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1),  and  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  the  southern  limit  of  Peraca 
(Jicll.  Jud.  iii.  3.  §  3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  ho  compares  the  country  of  the  Amorites  to 
an  island,  bounded  by  the  Arnon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  on  tho  N.,  and  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
(Ant.  iv.  5.  §  2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  Keland  (Palaestina,  p.  102),  that  by  "the  plains 
of  Moab,"  where  tho  Israelites  were  encamped  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  48, 
49,  50),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  "land  of  Moab,"  in  which 
mount  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  (Itevt.  xxxii.  49, 
comp.  xxxir.  1.  5.  6.  8),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  that  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
they  formerly  held  it  under  their  dominion.  (Numb. 
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xxi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  tho  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  to  whom 
Moses  assigned  it(Nuinb.  xxxii.3.33 — 38),thc  Moab- 
ites again  conquered  it  for  a  time,  as  it  is  clear  that 
Eglon  mnst  have  subjugated  that  district  cost  of  the 
Jordan,  before  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  (Judges,  iii.  12 — 
30.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  Ids  lees,  and  hath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath 
he  gone  into  captivity :  therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed"  (xlviii.  11); 
and  tho  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  cities,  in  his 
denunciation,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  suffering  from  famine  in  their  own  most 
fruitful  districts  (Ruth,  i.  1),  and  which  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  (Esek.  xxvii.  17.) 
[MixxiTH.]  The  country  is  described  by  Josephus 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  (Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1.)  This  account 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  numerous  cities.  Thus  I  r by  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Kcrek,  "  ascended 
into  a  country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals." They  passed  many  ruined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained ;  "  in  short,"  they 
add,  "  the  whole  of  the  fine  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  the  construction  of  one  ;  and 
as  all  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility"  (Travel*,  p.  371,  compare  under  Juno  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  they  reported  to  Volncy  "  that  there 
are  to  the  SE.  of  the  lake  Asphaltcs,  within  thrco 
days'  journey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted;  several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns."  (Ib.  p.  310.)  Ho  indeed  assigns  the 
country  to  '*  tho  Nalath.it-ans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumacans;"  but  the  ruins  are 
more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  tho  country,  who,  we  know,  lived  in  settled 
habitations,  while  the  Nabatl  liici  were  a  Hcdovvi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  case 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e.  g.  "  Joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from 
the  land  of  Moab;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  from 
the  wine- presses:  none  shall  tread  with  shouting: 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting."  [G.W.] 

MOCISU.S,  or  MOCISUM(M»«iKr<b,  M«*«roV), 
a  fort  in  the  north  western  part  of  Cappadocia,  which 
tho  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  when  he  divided 
the  country  into  throe  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  II L  On  that  occasion 
the  place  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  name 
was  changed  into  Justinianopolis.  (Procop.  de  Atd. 
v.  4;  Hierocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'P*7»- 
KovKovff6s,  for  'PrytnovKitr6s ;  Const.  Porph.  fie 
Them.  i.  2;  Stcjih.  B.  *.  v.  MovKttrirot ;  Cone.  Const, 
ii.  p.  96.)    It  modern  name  is  Kir  Shehr.    [L.  S.] 

MODl'CIA  (Monxt),  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  river  Lambrus,  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Milan,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  during  the 
period  of  tho  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  probably  in 
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those  days  a  more  village,  or  at  least  a  dependency 
of  Mediolanum ;  but  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric 
coast  rue  ted  a  palace  there,  and  made  it  his  summer 
rcsideuce.  It  continued  to  be  a  favourite  abode  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  Queen  Thcodolinda  founded 
a  Basilica  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  churches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
still  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  cele- 
brated Lombard  queen.  (P.  Diac  Hist.  Lang.  iv. 
22.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MODIN  (M«3«fo  LXX.;  MwJViM,  WwSttly, 
Joseph. ;  Mt)8«Jm,  Euseb.),the  residence  of  Mattathias , 
the  creat  grandson  of  Asamonaeus,  and  the  father  of 
Juilnet  Muccabacus  and  bis  four  valiant  brothers,  who 
was  however  only  a  sojourner  at  Modin,  being  a 
native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  priest  of  tho  course  of 
Joarib.  It  was  probably  the  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  also  their  burying-placc.  Here  it  was  th.it  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochas 
Epiplianes  was  made,  when  Mattathias  slew  with 
his  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
itlnlatrous  sacrifice,  and  demolished  tho  altar.  (Jos. 
A  tit.  xii.  8.  §§  1,  2.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (lb.  11.  §27);  aud  subse- 
quently on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
monument  of  white  polished  marble  over  their  graves, 
which  he  raised  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a  monolithic 
colonnade.    In  addition  to  this,  he  raised  seven 
pyramids,  one  for  each  of  tho  family,  remarkable 
both  for  their  size  and  beauty,  which  remained 
until  the  ago  of  the  historian  (xiii.  6.  §  5,  com  p. 
1  Mace.  xiii.  27 — 30),  as  indeed  Eusebins  and  S. 
Jerome  affirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
were  shown  there  at  their  day.  (Onomatt.  $.  v.) 
Jusephus  (xii.  6.  §  1)  simply  calls  it  a  village  of 
Judaea ;  but  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  as  a 
village  near  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).    The  author  of 
the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  writes  that  upon  the  pil- 
lars which  were  set  about  the  pyramids,  Simon 
"  made  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and 
by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea."  (xiii.  28,  29.)  This 
would  imply  that  theso  pyramids  were  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  so  far  confirm  the  report 
of  Eusebins  and  S.  Jerome,  who  place  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda,  and  perhaps  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  u  Mac* 
culiee "  was  derived  from  the  root  3pD  the  final 
radicals  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
whoso  Iwrders  Modin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
carried  on  their  banner.  (Reland,  *.  r.  p.  901.)  A 
comparatively  modern  tradition  has  placed  Modin  on 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  named  Saba,  2\  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jaffa  road;  but 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Robinson  has  remarked  "  several  hours 
distant  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  sea."  (Bib. 
lies.  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)    He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  at  Liitran,  which  is  also  on  the  Jafla  road,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  plain  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  30,  n.  4.)  But  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,and  so 
near  to  Kicopolis  [Emhaus,  2.]  that  Eusebins  would 
doubtless  have  described  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
city,  rather  than  to  Diospolis.   Its  site  has  yet  to 
be  sought.  [G.  W.] 

MODOOALINGA  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  the 
large  Ldands  in  the  Delta  of  tho  Ganges.  Calinga  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  notices  of  India. 
[Calitoa.]  [V.] 
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MODOGULLA  (MoMyovMa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  83), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  tho  western  sido 
of  Hindottiin.  It  is  probably  the  present  Modgull, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Calliany.  [V.] 

MODOMA'STICE  (Mofejtturrurft,  PtoL  vi.  6. 
§2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmania  Deserta  (now 
Kirmdn).  [V.] 

MODRA  (tA  Mo*5pa),  a  small  town,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  543),  was  situated  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Gal- 
lus;  but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Olympus,  which  there  forms  tho 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Strabo 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bithynia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  the  modem  Aine  GeuL  (Paul.  Lucas,  Sec.  Voy. 
L  14.)  As  Strabo's  expression  is  ix  Mo'Spar,  souiu 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  but 
only  a  name  of  a  district ;  but  it  is  known  from 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Them,  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.] 
MODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  a.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tribes  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODU'KA  (Mttovpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §  89.)  Thero 
are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  India  :  one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  as  BaaiXaov  TlavSloros,  the  Palace  of  King 
Pandion ;  and  the  other  as  Mdoovpa  i)  rir  dt&v, 
the  Sacred  Modoura  (vii.  1.  §  50).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Uindostdn, 
and  is  most  probably  the  present  ruined  city,  Ma- 
dura ;  the  second  was  in  the  land  of  the  Caspeiraci 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  either  on  the  frontier  or 
in  the  Panjdb.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  be 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (Moowttou  ipw6ptor,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  7),  a  port  in  tho  island  of  Tapribano  or  Ccyhn, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  strong  resemblance  of 
tho  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  tho 
same  with  the  present  2/antottc,  where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a  great  city,  and  where  a  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Antonines 
have  been  dug  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  MoooDttoi.  [V.] 

MOENCS  (the  Jfatn),  a  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sudeti  Moutes, 
near  the  town  of  Menosgada,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  country  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  Decumates,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine,  a  little  above  Moguntiacum  (Plin.  ix.  1 7 ; 
Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  1 ;  Tac  Germ.  28 ; 
Eumen.  Paneg.  Constant.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MOERIS  LACUS  (f,  Moiptot  Alfvq,  Herod,  ii. 
13,  148,  seq.;  Died,  i.  52;  Motpdios  Mftyt},  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  810;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  20,  36;  Mocris  Lacus, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  5 ;  Moeridis,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aegyptian  lakes. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Arsinoitc 
name  [Arsixoe]  in  Middle  Aegypt,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  tho  canal  of  Joseph  (Bahr- 
Jusuf).  A  portion  of  its  ancient  bed  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Birket-eL Kerun.  Of  all  tho 
remarkable  objects  in  a  land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natural  and  artificial,  as  Aegypt,  the  hike  of  Mocri* 
was  the  most  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9)( 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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king  of  the  same  name.    This  supposition  is  in- 
credible, and  runs  counter  both  to  local  tradition 
and  actual  observation.    "  Nothing,"  says  a  modern 
traveller  (Browne,  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  169),  "can 
present  an  appearance  so  unlike  the  works  of  men. 
On  tho  NE.  and  S.  is  a  rocky  ridge,  in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval ;"  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1 12)  ob- 
serves upon  the  marine  conformation  of  its  shores 
and  tlie  billowy  colour  and  motion  of  its  waters. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  surveyed,  indeed, 
Moeris  is  known  to  have  been  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated lands;  and,  in  early  times,  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  was  too  low  to  admit  of  its  waters  flowing 
into  the  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  been 
a  natural  communication  between  the  river  and 
Moeris.     Strabo  believed  it  to  be  altogether  a 
natural  reservoir,  and  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  was  alone  the  work  of  human 
art.    His  opinion  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  but 
admits  perhaps  of  some  modification.    The  whole 
of  the  Andnoite  nome  was  indebted  to  human  enter- 
prise for  much  of  its  extent  and  fertility.  Geologi- 
cally speaking,  it  was,  in  remote  periods,  a  vast 
limestone  valley,  the  reservoir  of  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  at  all,  the  coinmunicalion  was 
subterraneous.  As  the  accumulated  waters  gradually 
subsided,  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cultivated.    The  richness  of  the  soil — 
a  deposit  of  clay  and  muriate  of  lime,  like  that  of 
the  Oase* — would  induce  its  occupiers  in  every  age 
to  rescue  the  land  from  the  lake,  and  to  run  dams 
and  embankments  into  the  water.    In  the  dry 
season,  therefore,  Moeris  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a  body  of  water  intersected  by  peninsulas,  and 
broken  by  islands,  while,  at  the  period  of  inundation, 
it  would  wear  the  aspect  of  a  vast  basin.  Ac- 
cordingly, tho  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
were  Strabo  and  Ilerodotus,  would  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.    Moreover,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that 
ancient  travellers  did  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  Bahr-Jutuf,  and  Moeris 
itself.    The  canal  was  unquestionably  constructed 
by  man's  labour,  nor  would  it  present  any  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  a  people  so  laborious  as  the 
Aegyptians.    There  was  also  a  further  motive  for 
redeeming  the  Mueriote  district  generally,  for  the 
lands  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  barren,  being  either  a  sandy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  soil  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crops,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit.    If  then  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  Strabo  did,  the  canal  (lubpvl)  from  the 
lake  (*dnrt)\  the  ancient  narratives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modern  surveys. 
Even  the  words  of  Herodotus  (3r«  8«  xcipovofarr^* 
Am  koI  ipvKT-fi)  may  apply  to  the  canal,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  beginning  at  HermopolU 
(Asftmttneen),  and  running  4  leagues  W.,  and  then 
turning  from  N.  to  S.  for  3  leagues  more,  until 
it  roaches  the  lake.     Modern  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancients  with  assigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  lake;  and  some  of  them  surmise  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  speak  of  the  same 
waters.    But  the  moderns  have  mostly  restricted 
themselves  to  the  canal,  and  liavc  either  not  explored 
Moeris  itself,  the  NW  shores  of  which  are  scarcely 
known,  or  have  not  made  allowance  for  its  dimi- 
nution by  the  encroaching  sands  and  the  detritus 
of  fallen  embankments.  i 


We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  lake  Moeris  is  a 
natural  lake,  abont  the  size  of  that  of  Geneva,  and 
was  originally  a  depression  of  the  limestone  plateau, 
which  intersects  in  this  latitude  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Even  in  its  diminished  extent  it  is  still  at 
least  30  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  Its  direction 
is  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  a  considerable  curve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  prescut  level  of  its  surface  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  it  was  connected  by  a  subterranean 
outlet  into  the  Syrtes.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  sen, 
it  must  have  been  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  waters  of  Moeris  are  impregnated  with  the 
alkaline  salts  of  tho  neighbouring  desert,  and  with 
the  depositions — muriate  of  bine  —  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  But,  although  brackish,  they  are  not 
so  saline  as  to  be  noxious  to  fish  or  to  the  crocodile, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preserves,  and 
tamed  by  the  priests  of  the  Arsinoite  nome.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  1 12;  Aelian,  Hist.  A.  x.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
sluices  regulated  the  influx  of  the  Bakr-Jutuf,  were 
very  productive.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
was,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  season  of 
inundation,  when  tho  canal  fed  the  lake,  a  talent  of 
silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  (150/.).  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  ebbed  towards 
the  Nile,  the  rent  was  30  minae,  or  602.,  daily.  In 
modern  times  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Birket-el- 
Ker&n  has  been  farmed  for  13  purses,  or  about  84/., 
yearly.  (Laborde,  Rivus  Franfaise,  1829,  p.  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  copious  infusion  of  Nik 
water  is  required  to  render  that  of  Moeris  palatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Thoutmosis  HI.  the  A  Egyptians  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  tlie  canal  which  connected  the 
lake  of  Moeris  with  the  Nile.  It  may  have  been, 
in  part,  a  natural  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
bankments were  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  respecting 
the  influx  and  reflux  the  water,  since  the  level  of 
the  Bahr~Jusuf  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Arsinoite  nome  and  the  lake ;  and  Herodotus  seems 
to  say  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  returned  by  tho 
same  channel  by  which  they  entered  Moeris.  An 
mention  is  made,  however,  of  sluices  at  their  point 
of  junction,  it  is  possible  that  a  series  of  flood^atea 
retained  or  impelled  the  water.  The  main  dyke 
ran  between  the  Memphite  and  Arsinoite  nomes. 

Belzoni  found  remains  of  ancient  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  Moeris,  and  is  disposed  to  place  tho 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  wo  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  writers,  it 
certainly  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  It* 
shores  and  inlands  were,  however,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  ruins  of  Arsinoc  mention  has 
been  made  already.  But  Herodotus  tells  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  pyramids  seated  in  the  lake  itself 
(/.  c.):— "  About  the  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramids, 
each  rising  300  feet  above  the  water;  the  part 
that  is  under  the  water  is  just  the  same  height.  On 
the  top  of  each  is  a  colu&sus  of  stone  seated  in  a 
chair."  This  account  is  singular,  as  implying  that 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometimes  employed  as 
the  bases  of  statues.  But  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile this  statement  with  the  ascertained  depth  vf 
the  liirkit-ti-Kentn,  which  on  an  average  does 
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Dot  exceed  1 2  feet,  and  even  where  it  is  deepest  is 
only  28.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that,  so  long  as 
the  fixheries  were  a  royal  monopoly,  a  larper  body  of 
water  was  admitted  from  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  lake  may  thus  have  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  much  of  the 
surrounding  country,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
formerly,  during  the  inundation,  have  been  entirely 
submerged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Herodotus  saw,  the  sides  of  which  even  now  bear 
traces  of  submersion  (Vyse,  On  the  Pyramids, 
vol.  iii.  p.  84),  may  havo  been  the  truncated  py- 
ramids of  Biahmu,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Birkel~€l-Ker<n\  but  within  the  range  of  the  ancient 
Moeri*.  Herodotus,  if,  as  U  probable,  he  visited  the 
Arsinoite  nome  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
struck  with  tbe  elevation  of  these  monuments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  as  well 
above  as  below  its  surface.  Pococke  {Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  65)  tells  ns  that  be  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  "  a  head  of  land  setting  out  into  the  lake, 
in  a  semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs  and  a 
height  above,"  which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotus. 
And  Peru  Lucas  (  Voyages  en  Egyptc,  vol.  ii.  p.  48) 
observed  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  good 
league  in  circumference.  He  was  assured  by  his 
guides  that  it  contained  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  tombs,  two  of  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
than  tbe  rest. 

The  region  of  Moeris  awaits  more  accurate  sur- 
vey. The  best  accounts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
modern  travellers,  will  be  found  in  Bolsoni,  Travels ; 
ChampoIIion,  FEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  329;  Jamard, 
BescripU  de  tEgypU,  vol.  L  p.  79;  Kitter,  Erd- 
hauie,  vol.  L  p.  803.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOE'SIA,  a  Itoman  province  In  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
M.  Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savon,  which 
separated  it  from  lllyricum  and  Pannonta,  on  the 
N.  by  tbe  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  tbe  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Mysia  (Mwrfa),  and  the  in- 
habitants Mysians  (Mwxof),  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean Mysia  (Mwrla  if  iv  tvpunrp,  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
36;  Appian,  ///.  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia  in 
Asia. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Moeaia  were,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mysians  of  Asia  (vii.  p.  295).  Of  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  b.  c  277,  a  large  body  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders entered  Moesia,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brenmis,  and  settled  there  under  tho 
name  of  the  Scordisci.  The  Romans  6nt  entered 
Moesia  in  b.  c.  75,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  pro- 
consul of  Macedonia,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Mocsians. 
(S.  Ruf.  Brtv.  7  ;  Jornand.  de  Rrgn,  Succ.  50 ; 
Eutrop.  vi.  2.)  But  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Moesia  was  probably  effected  by  M.Licinius  Crassus, 
the  granbUoa  of  the  triumvir,  who  was  proconsul  of 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  25—27;  Flor.  iv.  12,  15.)  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  (I  ii.  7), 
who  represents  An  gustos  two  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  27)  speaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Gallia. 
Mysia,  and  Acgypt.   Further,  in  A.  D.  6,  Dion  Cas- 
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sins  mentions  the  governor  of  Mysia  (Iv.  29),  and  in 
A.  D.  14  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  legatus  Mocsiae 
(Ann.  i.  79);  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a  Roman  province 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (IlL  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians,  being  then  without  a  garrison,  con- 
trary to  tbe  usual  Roman  practice,  for  a  legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (SuoL  Tib.  41,  Vesp.  6; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvl  6.)  As  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  A 
Roman  wall  was  built  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  delta  of  tbe  Danube.  Moeaia  was 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
probably  at  tbe  commencement  of  Trajan's  reign. 
(Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Jiomuch.  Alterth.  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consular  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts (rtaiones  et  vict).  Moesia  Superior  was  the 
western,  and  Moesia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebrus  or  Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  9,  10.)  They  contained  several 
Roman  colonies,  of  which  two,  Ratiaria  and  Oescua, 
were  made  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminacium  by 
Gordian  III.  (Marquardt,  L  c.)  The  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  the  Danube.  Tbe 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  as  we  are  informed 
by  his  medals,  in  his  general  progress  through  the 
empire,  and  games  in  his  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pincum.  In  a.  d.  250  tho  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
Decins,  who  was  then  emperor,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  with 
them  in  251.  What  tbe  valour  of  Decius  could 
not  effect,  his  successor,  Trebonianus  Gallus,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  the  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Aurelian  gavo  up  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  bis  troops  and  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  be  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia,  which  was  named 
from  him  Dacia  Aureliani  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  745.] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Huns,  requested  permission  of  the  Romans  to  pass 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Moesia.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  by  Valens,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a  large  number  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  tbe  Roman 
authorities,  and  killed  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  wbo  settled  in  Moesia,  are 
sometimes  called  Mocao-Goths,  and  it  was  for  their 
use  that  Ulpbilas  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
tho  seven tli  century  the  Sclavonians  entered  Moesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Sorvia. 

Moesia  was  occupied  by  various  populations ;  the 
following  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(PtoL  iii.  9;  Plm.  iii.  26):  tbe  Dardani,  Celegeri, 
Triballi,  Timachi,  Moesi,  Thracea,  Scytbae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Pinccnsii,  Troglodytes,  and  Peucini,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Scordisci.  (Liv.  xl.  57.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  peoplo  were  somewhat  as 
follows :  the  Dardani,  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Dar- 
dania  in  Asia,  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  Triballi  dwelt  near  the  river  Ciabrus  ;  tite 
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Timachi  by  the  river  Timachus.  The  Triconcsii, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Tricornum,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia.  The  Pcucini  inhabited 
the  island  of  Pcucc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
The  Th races  were  near  their  own  country;  the 
Scordisci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Moesi,  or  Mysi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  which  tbey  gave  their  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ciabrus.  [A.  L.] 

MOGETIANA  or  MOGENTIANA,  a  place  in 
Lower  I'annonia,  on  the  road  from  Sopiatiae  to 
Sabaria.  (It.  Ant.  pp. 263, 233.)  Its  exact  Bite  is 
uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

MOGONTIACUMor  MAGONTI ACUM  (Maim), 
a  city  of  Gallia,  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a  monument  in  honour  of  Dnuus  the  father  of 
Germanic  a*.  (Eotrop.  vii.  13.)  Magontiacum,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Tacit. 
UUU  iv.  15,  24,  &c.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  14)  writes 
the  name  MfMcorruurdV,  and  places  the  town  in 
Gcrmania  Inferior.  In  Eutropius  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Mogontiacum  (ed.  Vcrbeyk);  but  the  MSS. 
have  also  the  forms  M&guntia  and  Moguutia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Mayaux,  and  the 
German  Mainz.  The  position  of  Mogontiacum  at 
Mainz  on  the  Rhine  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Bingium  (Bingen), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  no  great  events  are 
connected  with  the  name.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xv.  1 1)  calls  it  a  Municipium,  which  means  a  town 
that  had  a  Roman  form  of  administration.    [G.  L.] 

MOGRUS  (Mw-ypoj),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  the  Phasis  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  south;  its  mouth  is  just 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  each.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Punt.  Eta.  p.  7 ;  Plin. 
vi.  4.)  As  an  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Nogrus,  and  the  Table  lias  Nigrus,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  the  river  may  have  been  No- 
grus, and  that  in  Arrian  also  we  must  read  N«- 
ypos.  [L.  S.] 

MOLADA  (M»\aSa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  tho  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  toward  tho  coast  of  Edom  southward 
(Joshua,  xv.  21.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "  whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah." 
(Ib.  six.  1,  2;  1  Ckron.  iv.  24.  28.)  Reland  re- 
marks, "  Videtur  esse  eadem  ac  Malatha  "  (PalaesU 
e.  v.  p.  901.),  which  Malatha  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  a  castle  of  Idumaca,  to  which  Agrippa,the 
son  of  Aristobulus  and  son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
retired  in  his  distress  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
where  he  meditated  suicide.  (Ant  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv.  M.  P.  distant  from  Arad  ('Apapd),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites,  situated  in 
tho  wilderness  of  Kadesh  (KdJoiji),  xx.  M.P.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Aila.  (Onomasl.  s.  vv. 
'Apaftd,  'Atraaav  dafxav;  Reland,  Palaestina,  $.  v. 
Malatha,  pp.  885,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a  ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron  ;  near  to  which  are  wells  and 
ruins  named  El  Milh,  which  Dr.  Robinson  11  was 
disposed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  tho  an- 
cient Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  (Bib.  lit*,  vol.  ii. 
p.  621.)  [G.W.] 

MOLINDAE  (Plin,  vi.  19.  s.  22),  a  people  men- 
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tioned  by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
India  extra  Gangem.    It  seems  probable  that  tbey 
arc  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  tbt 
name  Marundae  (Mapoirtai,  vii.  2.  §  14).  [V.] 
MOLOCATH.  [Mclucha.] 

MOLOEIS.  [PbATAKAB.] 

MOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSIA.  [Epeikus.] 
MOLU'RIS.  [Megaba,  Vol  II.  p.  317,  a.] 
MOLYCREIUM,MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'CRIA 
(MoKtiicptiov,  Thuc.  ii.  84 ;  MaKvxptia,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451,  et  alii ;  MoKvxpla,  Polyb.  v.  94  ;  1  arts,  ix. 
31.  §  6:  Eth.  MoXvKpias,  more  rarely  MoXvuptm, 
Mo\uKpaios,  fern.  MoXixptaaa,  MoAwrptdbt),  a  town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  promontory  Antirrbioro,  which 
was  hence  called  'Piov  to  Mo\vKpuc6r  (Thuc  ii.  86), 
or  MoKvKpiov  'Ploy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  Same 
writers  call  it  a  Locrian  town.  It  is  said  by  Strain) 
to  have  been  bailt  after  the  return  of  the  Herncleidae 
into  Peloponnesus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Enrylochus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  ScyL  p.  14; 
Thnc.  ii.  84,  Hi.  102  ;  Diod.  xii.  60  ;  Polyb.,  Paus, 
U.  cc. ;  Pliu.  iv.  2.  s.  3  ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  3;  Stcph. 
Byz.  t.  v.) 

MOMEMPHIS  (M&fifpupis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803: 
Diodor.  i.  66,  97 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  the  capital  of  tie 
nome  Mo-Memphitis,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
lat  31°5'  N.,ou  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Mareotix, 
N.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  ancient  and  its 
modern  appellation — Manotifdscffly — indicate  its 
position  as  the  Lower  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Dodecarchy,  Momemphia  was  a  place  of  mino 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  approaclws. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exportation  of 
mineral  alkalies  from  the  neighbouring  Natron 
Lakes.  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  form  of  a 
cow,  was  worshipped  at  Momemphis.     [W.  B.  D.] 

MOXA  (MdVo,  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  12  ;  MaW,  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  7),  an  island  in  Britain,  off  the  coast 
of  tho  Ordovices,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

Caesar  describes  Mona  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland  (B.  G.  v.  13), 
but  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  must  mean  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  Phny  calls  Moxapia  (iv.  16. 
8.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Moxarixa  or  Mo- 
N  AO  boa  (Movaplva,  Mordot&a). 

The  Isle  of  Anglesey  was  first  invaded  by  Sue- 
tonius Paullinus,  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero, 
a.  D.  61.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  the  Romans  had  met  with  some  re- 
verses in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  vigorous 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  the 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  tho 
.Si! urea  to  rise  in  rebellion  ;  or  had  assisted  them  ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Mona  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  populated, 
and  there  tho  priests  of  the  Druidical  religion  had 
established  themselves  in  great  strength.  Paullinus 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca,  and  its  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  A.  n.  78  by  Agnculn. 
(Tac  Agrk.  pp.  15, 18,  Ann.  xiv.  29.)    [C.  R  S.] 

MONAPIA.  [Moka.] 

MONDA.  [Muhda.] 

MONESI,  one  of  the  many  peoples  of  Aquitania 
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enumerated  by  Pliny,  who  places  them  below  the 
Saltus  Pyrenaeus  (it.  19).  The  name  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Mowing,  which  is  between  Pons 
and  Navarreins,  where  it  is  said  that  there  are  traces 
of  Roman  camps.  Moneint  is  in  the  department  of 
Basset  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

MONETIUM  (Morvriov),  a  town  of  the  Iapodea 
in  Illyria.    (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  Yii.  p.  314.) 

MONOECI  POBTUS  (MowoUcov  Xi^v,  Strab. 
Ptol.),  or  more  correctly  PORTUS  HERCULIS 
MONOECI  (Plin.  iti.  5.  §  7 ;  Tac.  HisL  iii.  42), 
sometimes  also  PORTUS  HERCULIS  alone  (VaL 
Max.  i.  6.  §  7 :  Monaco),  a  port  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
distant  rather  more  than  200  stadia  from  Antipolis. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  Its  name  was  obviously  derived 
from  the  existence  there  of  a  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  was 
characterised,  at  once  shows  that  it  must  hare  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.  But 
Strabo,  who  derives  the  same  inference  from  the 
name,  had  evidently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
foundation,  which  were  naturally  connected  by  later 
writers  with  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of 
Hercules,  so  that  Aramianus  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  "  the  citadel  and  port "  of  Monoecns  to  Hercules 
himself.  (Amm.  Marc  xr.  la  §  9.)  The  port  is 
well  described  by  Strabo  (I  c.)  as  of  small  size,  so 
as  not  to  admit  many  vessels,  but  well  sheltered. 
Lucan,  however,  who  gives  a  .somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  it,  says  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gauls  Circins  (the  Vent  de  Bite)  which  ren- 
dered it  at  times  an  unsafe  station  for  ships  (Lucan. 
i.  405 — 408) ;  and  Silius  Italkus  dwells  strongly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  Liguria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind, 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  586—593.)  The  port  was 
funned  by  a  projecting  rocky  point  or  headland,  on 
which  stands  the  modern  town  of  Monaco,  and 
which  was  doubtless  occupied  in  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  first  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  after- 
wards by  the  town  or  castle  of  Monoecns  (arx  Mo- 
noeci, Ammian.  L  c.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  bare  ever  been  a  place  of  much  importance; 
the  advantage  of  its  port  for  commercial  parses 
being  greatly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
nication with  the  inferior.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  Roman  fleets  and  ships, 
on  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  into  Spain ; 
and  hence  was  a  point  of  importance  in  a  naval 
point  of  view.  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  7  ;  Tac  BisL  iii. 
42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
paratively small  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  formed  by  one  of  the 
spurs  or  projecting  ridges  of  the  3Iaritime  Alps ; 
and  which  was  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the 
natnral  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
[Alpha,  p.  107.]*  The  passage  of  this  mountain 
must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  constructing  a  high  road  along 
the  coast  of  Liguria ;  this  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
passage  (called  in  the  Itineraries  u  in  Alps  summa  " 
and  "  in  Alpe  maritima,"  J  tin.  Ant.  p.  296  ;  Tab. 
Petit.),  he  erected  a  trophy  or  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  complete  subjugation  of  the  different 


*  Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  "  de?rcndms 
arce  Monoeci "  (.4  en.  vi.  880)  by  a  poetical  figure  for 
the  Maritime  Alps  in  general. 
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nations  inhabiting  the  Alps.  The  inscription  of 
this  monument  has  been  preserved  to  as  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24),  and  is  one  of  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  was  of  a  very  massive 
diameter,  Btill  remain,  and  rise  like  a  great  tower 
above  the  village  of  Tvrbia,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a  mere  corruption  of  Tropaea  Auousn 
(Tpdwam  2tGa<rrov,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  2),  otTropaka 
Axpicm,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny  (L  c). 

The  line  of  the  Ilwnan  mad,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  Turbia,  and  several  ancient  milestones  have 
been  found,  which  commemorate  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Had  nan. 
(Millin.  Floy,  en  Pihnont,  vol.  iL  pp.  135,  138; 
Durante,  Choroorajthit  du  Comti  de  Nice,  pp.  23 
—30.) 

The  port  of  Monoecns  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  towards  the  E.  of  the  settlements  of 
Massilia,  and  hence  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  the  point  from  whence  the  Ligurian  coast,  in  the 
more  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  7 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separating  the  Partus  Herculis 
and  Partus  Monoeci,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
places.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MONS  AUREUS  (Xpwow  Upot).  1.  A  moun- 
tain in  Moesia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probus 
planted  with  vines.  (Eutrop.  ix.  17,  20;  Jt.  AnL 
p.  132;  IL  H.  p.  564.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  23  miles  from  Singidunum.  (Tab. 
Pent.)  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a  mountain  fastness  of  N. 
Africa,  to  whieh  Masinissa  retired.  (Liv.  xxix.  31.) 
Slmw(7Votr.p.l84)  places  the  range  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dokkvt,  E.  of  Tunis  ;  perhaps  Sobolet-es- 
Sakib.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  BRISIACUS.  This  is  one  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  Roman  I  tins,  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Helcebus  [Hklckbus] 
and  Urnnci.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  Yietti- 
Britach  or  AltbreisacA,  as  the  Germans  call  it  All 
the  positions  of  the  Itins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  aide  of  the  river,  but  Vieuz-Brisach 
is  on  the  east  side  The  Rhine  has  changed  its 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  there  has  been  a  change.  Breuach  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  D'Anville), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  century  surrounded  by  the 
Rhine  "  in  modum  insulae,"  It  may  have  been  on 
an  island  in  the  Roman  period.  The  hill  (mons)  of 
Altbrtisnch  is  a  well  marked  ]>osition,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a  citadel.  AUbreisach  is  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  to  Neubreiiach  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Rhine  [G.  L.J 

MONS  MARIOHUM,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Mons  Marianus,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Ma- 
rines, in  the  Sierra  Moreno.  (It.  AnL  p.  442^ 
Inscr.  ap.  Caro,  AnL  L  20;  Spon.  MiscdL  p.  191 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACEB  (to  Upbw  Spot,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  4), 
a  mountain  range  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hierapytna,  identified  with  the  Pttma  (Mm.)  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  472;  comp.  Groskurd,  ad  Ice.;  Heck, 
Arefa,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  I  tin.  next  to  Vapincum 
(Gap),  on  a  road  from  Vapincum  to  Vienna  (  Viemm) 
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It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Vapincum  to  Hons  Seleucus, 
and  26  M.  P.  from  Mons  Seleucus  to  Lucus  (Luc). 
The  Jerusalem  Itin.  has  two  Mutationes  (Ad  Fines, 
and  Damnum)  between  Vapincum  and  the  Mansio 
M  >ns  St'leueiLS,  and  the  whole  disiauie  is  31  M.  1'. 
The  distances  would  not  settle  the  position  of  Mons 
Sclcucus,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  Saleon.  The 
Lit  tie  Mont  Sal  eon  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Bastida  Montis  Seleuci,  a  name  that  appears  in 
some  of  the  old  documents  of  Dauphinl  Many 
remains  exist  or  did  exist  at  Mons  Seleucus;  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a  Roman  town  here. 

Magnentiua  was  defeated  A.  D.  3.»3  by  C<>n>*a:itius 
at  Mons  Seleucus.  (Tillemont,  Hittoire  des  Em- 
pereurs,  vol.  iv.  p.  383.)  The  memory  of  the  battle 
is  preserved  in  several  local  names,  as  Le  C/mmp 
tlmpeiris,  and  Lt  Champ  Bataiikt.  (Ukert,  6W- 
Cel.,  p.  448.)  [G.  L.] 

MO'PSIUM  (Mrftfaof:  Elk  M<tyiot,  Steph.  B., 
M<4«««wi,  a  dialectic  form  of  Moifntvs),  a  town  of 
Telasgiotis  in  The&saly,  situated  upon  a  hill  of  the 
same  name,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  situated 
midway  between  Larissa  and  Tempe.  Its  ruins  are 
still  conspicuous  in  the  situation  mentioned  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Karatjair  or 
Nessonis.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  44 1 ,  443 ; 
Liv.  xliL  61,  67  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  377.) 

MOPSO'PIA.  [Pampkvua.] 

MOPSO'PIA  (M<4o»(a),  an  ancient  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  397;  Lycophr.  1339;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

MOPSUCRF/NE  (MJYow  Kprjyn),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydnns,  and  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  §  7),  in  fact,  assigns  it.  Its  Bite  was  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Cappadocia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsus.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Constantius  died,  a.  d.  361.  (Sosom.  v.  1; 
Philostorg.  vi.  5 ;  Eutrop.  x.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxi.  29 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  145,  where  it  is  called  Namsucrone ; 
It.  Ilieros.  p.  579,  where  its  name  is  mutilated  into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STIA  (M<tyov  Wa  or  Motyovtcrla : 
Etk.  M "C  i  a nj  >),  a  considerable  town  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus.  In  the  earlier  writers 
the  town  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  traced  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  soothsayer  Mopsus ;  but  Pliny 
(v.  22),  who  calls  it  Mopsos,  stales  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  free  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  676 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  5  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8  ;  Phot. 
Cod.  176;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §  7;  It  Ant.  p.  705;  HierocL 
p.  705 ;  //.  Ilierot.  p.  680,  where  it  is  called  Man- 
>i-!.i.)  A  splendid  bridge  across  the  Pyramus  was 
built  at  Mopsuestia  by  the  emperor  Constantius. 
(Malala,  Chron.  xiii.)  It  was  situated  only  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  fertile  plain,  called  'AAifroK 
wtSioK.    (Arrian,  Anab.  iL  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
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Per.  872.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the 
place  was  corrupted  into  Maxidata  ;  its  present  naaw 
is  Messis  or  Mentis.  Ancient  remains  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  travellers  describe  M crisis  as  a  dirty  aiui 
uninteresting  place.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  217; 
Otter's  Beiten,  i.  c  8.)  [L.  S] 

MORBIUM,  in  Britain,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  quarters  of  a  body  of  horse  Cataphractarii 
("  pracfectus  equitum  Cataphractariorum  MorbiiT). 
We  arc  justified  by  an  inscription  in  placing  Mor- 
bium  at  Moresby  near  Whitehaven,  where  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  are  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
inscription,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Stukcley,  hot 
not  read  by  him,  is  upon  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  soldier  of  the  Cataphractarii,  which  was 
found  within  the  precincts  of  tue  Camp.  [C.R.S.] 

MORDULAMNE  (MoptovXdtiyr,,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  5), 
a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprobane  {Ceylon). 
The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  MSSl,  and 
ought  to  be  MopSov  KtpAiv  or  M6p$ovka  Atft^r.  It 
is,  perhaps,  represented  by  the  present  Kaitncpam, 
where  there  are  still  extensive  ruins.  (Hitter,  Erd- 
kwide,  vi.  p.  22 ;  Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  p. 
420.)  [V.] 

MORGA'NTIA,  MURGA'NTIA,  or  MORGAN- 
TIUM  (Jiopydrrtor,  Strab.;  Mopyarrlirn,  Diod.: 
Eth.  Mopyayrtyot.  The  name  is  variously  written 
by  Latin  writers  Murgantia,  Murgeotia,  and  Mor- 
gentia;  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentini),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  to  the  S\V.  of  Catana.  lt  was  a  city 
of  the  Siculi,  though  Strabo  assigns  its  foundation 
to  the  Morgetes,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  crossed 
over  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  257,  270.)  But  this  was  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  resemblance  of  name;  Stephauus 
of  Byzantium  (t.  v.),  who  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgentium,  or  Morgcntia 
(as  he  writes  the  name),  a  city  of  Italy,  but  no  such 
place  is  known.  [Morgetes.]  Strabo  ia  the  only 
author  who  notices  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in 
Sicily;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Morgantium  first 
appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  Siculian  town.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  b.  c.  459,  when  he  calls 
it  a  considerable  city  (woAiv  Hi6\oyo»,  Diod.  xi. 
78):  it  was  at  this  time  taken  by  Ducctius,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  power  and  fame 
by  the  conquest;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  leader, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  hear  of  it 
in  B.C.  424,  when,  according  to Thucydides,  it  was 
stipulated,  at  the  peace  concluded  by  Hermocrates, 
that  Morgantia  (or  Morgan tina,  as  he  writes  the 
name)  should  belong  to  the  Camarinaeans,  they 
paying  for  it  a  fixed  sum  to  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc 
iv.  65.)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  arrange- 
ment between  two  cities  at  such  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  there  is  probably  some  mistake  iu 
the  names*  It  is  certain  that  in  n.c.  396,  Mor- 
pantia  again  appears  as  an  independent  city  of  the 
Siculi,  and  was  one  of  those  which  fell  under  the 
arms  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the  same  time 
with  Agyrium,  Menacnum,  and  other  places.  (Diod. 
xiv.  78.)  At  a  later  period  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Agathocles,  when  driven  into  exile  from  Syracuse, 

*  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  we  should  read 
KoTo>ou'oJt  for  Kanapwatoit:  but  the  error  is  more 
probably  in  the  other  and  less-kuowu  name.  Per- 
haps we  should  read  Morula*})*'  for  Mopytun w  v 
lia  the  district  of  Motyca  immediately  adjoined  that 
of  Camarina. 
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and  it  was  in  great  part  by  the  assistance  of  a  body 
of  mercenary  troops  from  Morgantia  and  other 
rns  of  the  interior,  that  that  tyrant  succeeded  in 
tblishing  his  despotic  power  at  Syracuse,  b.  c 
317.  (Justin,  xxii.  2;  Diod.  xix.  6.)  Morgan tia 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic 
War.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcel!  us 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  great 
magazines  of  corn  collected  there;  but  the  place 
was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hitnilco,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  Syracusan  leader  Hippocrates,  who  from  thence 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  siege.  (Li*,  xxiv. 
3G,  39.)  It  was  ultimately  recovered  by  the  Roman 
p.  i  •  r.il,  Imt  revolted  apiin  after  the  departure  ol 
Marcellus  from  Sicily,  B.  c.  211;  and  being  retaken 
by  the  praetor  M.  Cornelius,  both  the  town  and  its 
territory  were  aligned  to  a  body  of  fc>pam*n 
Maries,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans 
Mericus.    (Id.  xxvi.  21.) 

Morgantia  appears  to  hare  still  continued  to  be 
a  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In 
the  great  Serrile  insurrection  of  B.  c.  102  it  was 
besieged  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Tryphon 
and  Atbenion ;  but  being  a  strong  place  and  well 
fortified,  offered  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands  or 
not.  (Diod.  xxxvi  4,  7.  Exc.  Phot  pp.  633,  534.) 
v  icero  repeatedly  mentions  its  temiory  as  one  tenile 
in  com  and  well  cultivated,  though  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic  Verr. 
iii.  18.  43.)  It  was  therefore  in  his  time  still  a 
municipal  town,  and  we  find  it  again  mentioned  as 
such  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14);  so  that  it  must  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Strabo,  that  he  speaks  of  M or- 
gan tium  as  a  city  that  no  longer  existed.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  270.)  It  may,  however,  very  probably  liave 
been  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  as  the  notice  of  Pliny 
is  the  only  subsequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
from  tliis  time  all  trace  of  it  is  lost 

The  position  of  Morgantia  is  a  subject  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  statements  of  ancient  writers.  Most 
authorities,  however,  concur  in  associating  it  with 
the  Siculian  towns  of  the  interior,  that  border  on 
the  valleys  of  the  Symaethus  and  its  tributaries, 
Menacnum,  Agyrium,  Assorus,  &c  (Diod.  xi.  78, 
xiv.  78;  Cic.  Verr.  L  c;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  265);  and 
a  more  precise  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Agyrium,  by 
the  river  Chrytat,  on  the  rood  Uadiny  to  Mor- 
gantia. (Diod.  xiv.  95.)  The  account  of  its  siege 
during  the  Servile  War  also  indicates  it  as  a  place  of 
natural  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  hill.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
L  c)  Hence  it  is  very  strange  that  Livy  in  one 
speaks  of  the  Roman  fleet  as  lying  at  Mor- 
as if  it  were  a  place  on  the 
wholly  at  variance  with  all  other 
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of  its  position,  and  in  which  there  must  probably  be 
some  mistake.  (Liv.  xxiy.  27.)  On  the  whole  we 
n.av  Nifriy  plat  e  Mi  iyantla  !*.-.n.cw  he-e  er,  the  l«>r- 
ders  of  the  fertile  tract  of  plain  that  extends  from 
Catania  inland  along  the  Simeto  and  its  tributaries ; 
and  probably  on  the  hills  between  the  JHttaino  and 
the  Gurna  Lonya,  two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribu- 
taries; but  any  attempt  at  a  nearer  determination 
must  be  purely  conjectural. 

There  exist  coins  of  Morgantia,  which  have  the 
name  of  the  city  at  full,  MOPrANTlNAN  :  this  is 
unfortunately  effaced  on  the  one  figured  in  the  pre- 
ceding column.  [£.  H.  B.  j 

MORGE'TES  (WlSpynrts),  an  ancient  people  of 
southern  Italy,  who  had  disappeared  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history,  but  are  noticed  by  several 
ancient  writers  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  ot 
that  part  of  the  ]>enimula,  in  connection  with  the 
Oenotrians,  Itali,  and  Siculi.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
(ap.  Diotvjt.  i.  12)  represented  the  Siculi,  Morgetes 
and  Italietcs  as  all  three  of  Oenotrian  race ;  and 
derived  their  names,  according  to  the  favourite 
Greek  custom,  from  three  successive  rulers  of  the 
Oenotrians,  of  whom  I  talus  was  the  first,  Morges 
the  second,  and  Siculus  the  third.  This  last 
monarch  broke  up  the  nation  into  two,  separating 
the  Siculi  from  their  parent  stock ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Morgetes  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
younger  branch;  for  Strabo,  who  also  cites  An- 
tiochus as  his  authority,  tells  us  that  the  Siculi  and 
Morgetes  at  first  inhabited  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy,  until  they  were  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Oenotrians,  when  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  The  geographer 
also  regards  the  name  of  Morgantium  in  Sicily  as 
an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in  that 
island  (Ibid.  pp.  257.  270) ;  but  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  their  name  must  have  been 
effectually  merged  in  that  of  the  Siculi.  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  indeed,  Morges  is  termed  a 
king  of  Sicily :  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  king  oj 
the  Sicvii  is  intended ;  for  the  fable  there  related, 
which  calls  Siria  a  daughter  of  Morges,  evidently 
refers  to  Italy  alone.  (Etym.  M.  v.  2ip/r.)  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deduce  as  historical  from 
the  legends  above  cited,  is  that  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  colonists  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
a  people  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Morgetes, 
whom  they  regarded  as  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Choncs  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  included  under 
the  more  general  appellation  of  the  Oenotrians. 
[Oesotria.]  Their  particular  place  of 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  Strabo 
to  place  them  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Brut- 
tium,  adjoining  Rbegium  and  Locri.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  257.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MORGINNUM,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Vienna  (Ftewne) 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Cularu 
(Grenoble).    The  place  is  Moirans.  [G.L.] 

MORI'AH.  [Jkrchauoi.] 

MORICAMBA  (MopiKiu€r,,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  3),  an 
estuary  of  Britain,  Morecambe  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Lancashire.  [C.  R.  S.J 

MORIDU'NUM,  in  Britain,  placed  both  by  the 
Antonine  Bin.  and  Geogr.  Rav.  near  Isca  of  the 
Dumnonii  (Exeter)  :  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
termed  matuionts  and  mutationcJi,  probably  the 
latter  :  its  site  has  by  no  means  been  agreed  upon  by 
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topographers,  and  three  or  four  localities  have  been 
proposed.  Of  these,  Staion  and  llembury,  near 
Honiton,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  for  consi- 
deration ;  but  as  the  stations  next  to  large  towns 
were  often  merely  establishments  for  relays  of  horses 
and  other  purposes  connected  with  posting,  they 
were  the  least  likely  to  he  constructed  on  a  large  or 
substantial  scale ;  and  thus  we  hare  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  even  a  vestige  of  them.  [C.  R.  S.] 
MORIMARUSA.  [Oceakus  Ski*tkktrionalis.J 
MORl'MENE  (VLoptptvf),  a  district  in  the  north- 
west  of  Cappadocia,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Halys,  is  said  to  have  been  fit  only  for  pasture 
land,  to  have  had  scarcely  any  fruit-trees,  and  to 
have  abounded  in  wild  asses.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  534, 
537,  539,  540 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  3.)  The  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(v.  6)  does  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [L.  S.J 

MCXRINI,  a  nation  of  Belgica.  Virgil  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  quantity:  — 

"  Extreraique  bominura  Morini."  (Am.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Menapti  that 
on  the  north  the  Morini  were  bounded  by  the  Menapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrebates.  The 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  so  easily  determined. 
The  element  of  Morini  seems  to  be  the  word  mor, 
the  sea,  which  is  a  common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the 
English  languages. 

Caesar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
the  Menapii,  has  fixed  their  position  in  general  terms. 
When  he  first  invaded  Britannia  ho  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  (B.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  b.  c.  54,  he  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius,  having  ascertained  that  the  passage  from  this 
port  to  Britain  was  the  most  commodious.  Portus 
Itius  is  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  [Itius  Portus]. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Morini,  Gosoriacum  or  Bononia  (Boulogne),  and 
Tarncnna  (TfUrouenne),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellum  Morinorum  (Cassety,  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Dunkerqve,  "  we  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
comprises  tlio  new  dioceses  of  St  Outer  and  Yptni, 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  Toumai?  (D'Anville.) 
But  if  ComcI  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Morini, 
their  territory  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  D'Anvillo 
makes  it  [Merafh.] 

Caesar's  wars  with  the  Morini  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  Menapii.  A  large  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Morini  did  not  offer  such  natural 
obstacles  as  the  land  of  the  Menapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  would  be  between  Calais  and  />tm- 
kerqm.  The  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederation  in 
n.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rose  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassias,  li.  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a  Roman  port,  and  Tarncnna  a 
Roman  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  Roman  roads 
which  terminated  at  Rononia  and  Castellum. 

An  inscription  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morinorum,  but  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [G.  L.] 
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MO'RIUS.    [Boeotta,  Vol.  I.  p.  412.  b] 
MORON  (MoV»Ot  a  town  of  Lusitania  upon  the 
Tagus,  which  Brutus  CallaTcus  made  his  head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  against  the  Lu.«itanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  152.)    Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

MORONTABARA  (ra  MoporrdGapcL,  Arrisa, 
Indie,  a  22),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  w 
great  distance  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  bis  account  of  Nearchus's  expedition 
with  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with 
any  modern  place.  [V.] 

MOROSGI,  a  town  of  the  Vorduli  in  Hbpmia 
Tarraconensis,  identified  by  Ukert  with  5/.  Sebastian, 
which,  however,  more  probably  represents  Men<*ca. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  a.  34;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  446;  Forbiger, 
iii.  p.  80.) 

MORTUUM  MARE.  [Palaestosa.] 
MORTUUM   MARE.  [Skpte-ntwosaus 

OCKANUS.] 

MORYLLUS.  [Mtodonia.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Andomatunum  (Langres)  and  Tnllum 
(Tout).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Andomatunum  to 
Mosa,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Menve,  situated  at  a 
passage  over  the  Moat,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old 
Roman  road.  [G.  L.] 

MOSA  (Moat),  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosegns  (  Vosges)  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lingones.  (B.  G.  iv.  10.)  This 
passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  6peaks  of  the  Mosa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receiving  a  part  of  the 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  (  Waal),  is  very  obscure.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batayi.  Dion 
Cassius  writes  the  word  in  the  form  MoVat  (xliv. 
42):  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  3)  has  the  form  M«ra 
in  the  genitive. 

Caesar  (R.  G.  vi  33)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
(Schelde)  flows  into  the  Mosa;  a  mistake  that  might 
easily  be  made  with  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  he  possessed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Mosa  which  Caesar  mentions  is  the 
Sabis  (Sombre),  which  joins  the  Moat  on  the  left 
bank  at  Charleroi  in  Belgium. 

The  Maas,  called  Meuse  by  the  French,  rises 
about  48°  N.  lat.  in  the  FauciUa,  which  unite  the 
Cote  d Or  and  the  Vosges.  The  general  course  of 
the  Maas  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Liege  in  Belgium,  from  which  its 
course  is  north  as  far  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  for  80  miles  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
W aal.  The  Maas  joins  the  Waal  at  Gorcttm,  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  Rotterdam  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  Maas  is  above 
500  miles.  [G.  L.] 

MOSAEUS  (MaVoioj,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2),  a  small 
stream,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Kulaeus  and 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Martian  (p.  17)  the  Mo-yoTot.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  together  form  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  the  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,  31),  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  feeder  of 
the  Eulaeus.  [V.] 

MOSCHA  PORTUS  (MoVxa  Aim^).  I.  A 
harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Adramitae,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Ascitae,  since  the  next  named  place  is  "  Syairros  cx- 
trcma"  (ivaypot  6-Kfta),  and  the  Ascitae  extended 
from  Syagros  mons  to  the  sea.  (i'tol.  vi.  7.  p.  15,"?, 
comp.  p.  154).    Mr.  Forsler  thinks  there  is  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  identifying  it  with  Kesem,  the  last  seaport 
westward  of  Cape  Fartask,  his  "  Srafrroa  extrema." 
(Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1C4.  178.)  The  posi- 
tion assigned  it  by  D'Anville  at  the  modern  Muscat 
is  certainly  untenable,  (lb.  pp.  167,  168,  224, 233, 
234.) 

2.  A  second  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplua,  on  the  east  of  the 
Syapros  Promontorium,  in  the  large  bay  named  by 
Ptolemy  Sacbalites  Sinus  (SaxaAlTwt  wrfAwot),  and 
east  of  the  smaller  one,  named  Omana  fO/twa),  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplas,  who  places  this  Moscha 
Port  us  1100  stadia  east  of  Syagros.  He  calls  it  a 
port  unpointed  for  the  lading  of  the  Sachalite  in- 
cense (wfiot  airoSf 5f ty  pivot  tow  Za^aAlrov  \i€d- 
vou  wpos  ipSoX^y),  frequented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  a  wintering-place  for  late  vessels  from  Limyrice 
and  Barygaza,  where  they  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
corn,  and  oil  for  the  native  produce  of  this  coast,  Mr. 
Foniter  furnishes  an  ingenious  etymological  explana- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sochalites  Sinus.  "The  Arabic  Moscha,  like 
the  Greek  &ax6t,  signifies  a  hide,  or  tkin,  or  a  bag 
of  skin  or  leather  blown  up  like  a  bladder.  Now, 
Itolemy  informs  us  that  the  pearl  divers  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Sachalites  (unquestionably  the 
site  of  Annan's  Moscha  Port  us),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  of  swimming,  or  floating  about  the  bay, 
supported  by  inflated  bides  or  skins.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
divers  should  be  named  from  this  practice  ?  .  .  . 
And  hence,  too,  the  name  of  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy 
('  floaters  on  skins'),  the  actual  inhabitants  of  his 
Moscha  Portus  immediately  west  of  his  Suagros."  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modern  travellers, 
that  this  practice  still  preMuls  among  the  fishermen 
on  this  coast;  for  "  as  the  natives  have  but  few 
canoes,  they  generally  substitute  a  single  inflated 
skin,  or  two  of  these  having  a  flat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fisherman  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  his  hook 
and  line."  (Lieut.  YYellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80,  cited  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
note*. )  The  identification  of  Ar nan's  Moscha  with 
the  modem  A  user  a,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
fiOO  stadia  from  Syagros  across  the  bay  which  he 
names  Omana.  This  measurement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen's 
chart  of  this  coast;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay  to  Moscha  Portus,  Arrian  assigns  a  dis- 
tance of  500  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
equal  exactness  the  distance  to  Ras-al-Sair  (the 
Ausara  of  Ptolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding  headland.  The  identity 
of  the  Moscha  Portus  of  Arrian  with  the  Ausara  of 
Ptolemy  is  thus  further  corroborated.  "  Arrian  states 
bis  Moscha  Portus  to  have  been  the  emporium  of 
the  incense  trade ;  and  Pliny  proves  Ausara  to  bare 
been  a  chief  emporium  of  this  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  the  fact  that  one  particular  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ausaritts."  (Plin.  xii.  35 ;  Forster, 
/.  c.  pp.  176,  177.)  [G.W.] 

MOSCHI  (MArxoi,  Hecat.  Fr.  188,  ap.  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.),  a  Colchian  tribe,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Mkmikcii  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  RosenmUller,  BibL  Alterthumsk,  vol.  i.  pt.  L 
p  248).  Along  with  the  Tibareni,  Mosynaeii, 
Mar  rones,  and  Manlae,  they  formed  the  19th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
SB.  of  the  Euxine,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  (Herod,  iii. 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  497 
—499)  Moscitics  (MoorxurV;)  —  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leucothea,  onco  famous  for  its  wealth,  but 
plundered  by  Pharnaccs  and  Mithridates  —  was 
divided  between  the  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  4> 
ProcopiuB  {B.  G.  iv.  2),  who  calls  them  M4axoti 
says  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  their  district  became  the  appanage  of 
Li  pari  tea,  the  Abasgian  prince.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii. 
p.  770 ;  Le  Beau,  Bom  Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  355 ; 
St.  Martin,  Me  moire*  svr  VArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MO'SCHICI  MONTES  (ra  M<ntx<«A  6^,  Strab. 
i.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548  , 
Pint.  Pomp.  34;  Mela,  i.  19.  §13;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  13;  Moschicus  M.,  Plin.  v.  27),  the  name  applied, 
with  that  of  Paryadres,  and  others,  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Taurus 
with  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  elevation  to  which  the 
ancients  assigned  this  name,  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  with 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granite,  which,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  Imiretia, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Perengah 
Tdgh,  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  TckUdkr ;  from  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  W.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acamptis,  to  the  W.  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh,  it  enters  Lesser  Asia. 
(Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  816 ;  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  2S5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MOSE  in  Gallia  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Durocortorum  (Vfetms)  to  Meduantnm.  [Mr- 
duantum.]  The  place  appears  to  be  Motuon  on 
the  Moot.  D'Anville  says  that  the  place  is  called 
Mosomagus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  records.  [G.L.] 

MOSELLA  (Motel,  Motelle),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblem  [Conflubxtbs]. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  aud 
Tcnctberi  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  15)  speaks  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  "ad  confluentem  Mosae  et 
Rheni."  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singularly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  confluence  of  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus 
to  he  the  junction  of  the  Mt*i\  and  a  part  of  the 
Rhenus  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (B.  G.  iv.  10;  Mosa.)  But  this  is  impossible, 
as  D'Anville  had  shown,  who  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Mekaph]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  territory 
of  the  Mcnapii.  Having  eaten  them  up,  the  invaders 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  which  we  know 
to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  and  higher 
np  than  the  country  of  the  Mcnapii.  From  the 
Eburones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condrusi 
in  the  latitude  of  Liege ;  and  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  set  out  after  them.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.)  Caesar's 
narrative  shows  that  the  German  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a  retreat :  their  design  was  to  penetrate 
further  into  Gallia,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  states,  who  hoped  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  which  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Coblem  and  Andernach.  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  confluence  of  the  Rhenua 
and  the  Mosa  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Mooella  at  Coblem ;  and  we  most  explain  Caesar's 
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mistake  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
rivers  were  called  Mo&a;  and  Mnsella  or  Mosula,  as 
Floras  has  it,  seems  to  be  a  diminutive  of  Mosa,  but 
that  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful  (Floras,  Ui.  10. 
cd.  Duk.)  There  is  no  variation  in  Caesar's  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhenns  aud  the  Mosul.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  affluent*  of  the  Moael  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ausonius:  the 
Sura  (Sottr),  Pronaea  (Prum),  Nemcsa  (AVms), 
Gelbis  (Kitf),  Erubrua  (liuvtr),  Lesura  (£«er), 
Drabonus  {Drone),  Saravos  (Soar),  and  Salmon* 
(&i/m). 

The  Mosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  longer 
poems  of  Ausonius,  who  wrote  in  tbe  4th  century 
A.  D.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  cliffs  which  bound  this  deep  and 
picturesque  river  valley  in  its  coarse  below  Trier: 

"  Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu, 
Et  rupes  et  apnea  jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 
Vitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatro."  (v.  154.) 

There  is  a  German  metrical  translation  of  this  poem 
by  Hocking  with  notes. 

The  Motel  rises  on  the  western  face  of  tbe  Vosgee, 
and  its  upper  coarse  is  in  the  hill  country,  formed  J 
by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  It  then  enters  the 
plain  of  Lorraine,  and  after  passing  Tullum  (7W), 
it  is  joined  by  the  Mewihe  on  the  right  bank. 
From  tbe  junction  of  the  Meurtke  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a  general  north  course  past  Divodurum 
(Met:),  and  Thionvillt,  to  Augusta  Trevirorum 
(Trier  or  Treves).  From  Trier  its  general  course 
is  about  NNE.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
bed  deep  sunk  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
junction  with  tho  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  Tho  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  300  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
fur  as  Metz. 

A  Roman  governor  in  Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  Mosella  and  the  Arar  (Saone)  by  a  canal,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  navigation  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  North  Sea  [Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I. 
p.  967.]  [G.  L.] 

MOSTE'NI  (Mocmjrof),  *  town  of  Lydia  in  the 
Hyrcanian  plain,  south-east  of  Tbyatira,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  Utter  town  and  Sardis.  In  A.  d. 
17,  Mostcni  and  many  other  towns  of  that  country 
were  visited  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  (Pb-1.  v.  2. 
§  16;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17  ;  Hierocl.  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneously  called  Mucmjnj  or  MoV-nra  ;  Concil. 
Chile  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  namo  MoixtHjjtj.) 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Rasche,  Lex. 
Awn.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  Ac)  [L,  S.] 

MOSYCHLUS.  [Lkmwos.] 

MOSYNOECI,  MoSSYNOKCI,  MOSYNI,  MOS- 
SYNI  (Moffwoutot,  VioaoivoiKQi,  Moowol,  M«r- 
ffwol),  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontos,  occupying  the 
district  between  the  Tibarcni  and  Macronea,  and  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Ckrascs  and  Pharmacia. 
The  Mosynoeci  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  moat  uncivilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  notice*! 
by  tbe  Greeks,  who  planted  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(St rah.  xil  p.  549.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewlut  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  closely,  and  provided 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary  ;  bat  when  he  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stopped  their 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  starvation.  (Xen, 
Anab.  v.  4.  §  26  ;  Apollon.  Rbod.  ii.  1027;  Diod. 
xiv.  30;  Scymnus,  Fragm.  166.)  They  used  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  tbe  enemies  tliey  had  slain,  and 
carry  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  4.  §  17 ;  v.  4.  §  15.)  It  is  also  related 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xeo.  Anab. 
v.  4.  §  33 ;  Died.  L  c),  and  that  tbey  generally 
tattooed  their  bodies.  Eating  and  drinking  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  whence  tbe  children  of  the 
wealthy  among  them  were  regularly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  they  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  4.  §  32).  Their 
arms  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  enhits  in  length, 
with  round  or  globular  handles  ;  large  shields  of 
wicJcer-worK  Co  versa  witn  ox-niaes  ;  ana  if atner  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  crest  of  hair.  (Xen.  /.  c,  v.  4.  §  12  ;  Herod.  viL 
79.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeno- 
phon'a  Anabasis  is  full  of  carious  information  about 
this  singular  people,  (Comp.  also  Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  193 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e. ;  Herod.  iiL  94; 
Scylax,  p.  33. ;  Aram.  Marc.  xxii.  8  ;  Orph.  Argon. 
740;  Mela,  L  19;  TibuII.  iv.  1.  146;  Curtins,  vi. 
4,  17;  Plin.  vi.4;  Val.  Flacc  v.  152;  Dionys.  Per. 
766.)  [L.  S.] 

MOTE'SE.  [Otknk.] 

MO  TYA  (Mototj:  A/A.  MorvaZbt  :  S.PantaIeo), 
a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanoin 
and  Lilybaenm.    It  was  situated  on  a  small  island, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  (six  stadia)  from  tbe 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)    It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  pmbably  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a  commercial  station  or  emporium,  but  gra- 
dually rose  to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
Tbe  Greeks,  however,  according  to  their  custom, 
assigned  it  a  legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a  woman  named  Motya,  whom  they  connected 
with  tho  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Steph.  ft.  *.  r.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  Phoenician  set- 
tlements in  Sicily,  at  a  later  period  under  the  govern- 
ment or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  Diodorus 
calls  it  a  Carthaginian  colony ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct  (Thuc  vi.  2  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  47.)    As  tbe  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlements  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  three  principal  colonies  of  Solus, 
Panormos,  and  Motya.  (Thuc.  /.  c)    Tbe  last  of 
these,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  its  op- 
portune situation  for  communication  with  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  became 
one  of  tbe  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  iu  the  island.  (Diod.  xiv.  47.)  It 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  position  which  was  attained  at  a  later  period 
by  Lilybaeom.  [Liltbakcm.]  Notwithstanding 
these  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  name  of  Motya  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  just  before  the  period  of  ita  me- 
morable siege.    It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  Thocydidea  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  which 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, n.c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)    A  few  years  later 
(b.  c.  409)  when  the  Carthaginian  army  under 
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IT^nnihal  landed  at  the  jxrnmontory  of  Lilyharum, 
that  general  laid  up  his  fleet  for  security  in  the  gulf 
around  Motya,  while  he  advanced  with  his  land 
forces  along  the  coast  to  attack  Selinns.  (Diod.  xiii. 
54,  61.)  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  we  are 
told  that  Hermocrates,  the  Syracosan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  ruins  with  a  numerous 
band  of  followers,  hud  waste  the  territories  of  Motya 
and  Panormus  (Id.  xiii.  63)  ;  and  again  during  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Ha- 
milcar  (u.  c.  407),  these  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  (Id.  xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  position  to  which  Motya 
had  thus  attained  that  led  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to 
direct  his  principal  efforts  to  it*  reduction,  when  in 
n.  c.  397  he  in  his  turn  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  on  the  other  hand, 
relying  on  succour  from  Cartilage,  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  and  by  cutting  off  the 
causeway  which  united  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
pelled Dii  nysius  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  and 
laborious  process  of  constructing  a  mound  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Even  when 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
Dionysius  (among  which  the  formidable  catapult  on 
this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time) 
were  brought  np  to  the  walls,  the  Motyans  continued 
A  desperate  resistance ;  and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
were  carried  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy,  still  maintained  the  defence  from  street  to 
street  and  from  house  to  house.  This  obstinate 
struggle  only  increased  the  previous  exasperation  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
when  at  length  the  troops  of  Dionysius  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  they  put  the  whole  sur- 
viving population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
sword.  (Diod.  xiv.  47—53.)  After  this  the  Syra- 
casan  despot  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  garrison  under 
an  officer  named  Biton ;  while  his  brother  Leptines 
made  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  But  the  next 
spring  (n.  c.  396)  Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, having  landed  at  Panormus  with  a  very  large 
force,  recovered  possession  of  Motya  with  compa- 
ratively little  difficulty.  (Id.  t'6.  55.)  That  city, 
however,  was  not  dotined  to  recover  its  former  im- 
p-nance ;  for  Himilcon,  being  apparently  struck 
with  the  superior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  founded 
■  new  city  on  the  promontory  of  that  name,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Motya.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history;  and 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  built,  has  probably 
ever  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

The  site  of  Motya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
were  in  much  doubt,  has  been  clearly  identified  and 
described  by  Captain  Smyth.  Between  the  pro- 
montory of  Lilybaeum  (Capo  Bot'o)  and  that  of 
Aegithallus  (5.  Ttodoro),  the  coast  forma  a  deep 
bisht,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  long  group  of  low 
rocky  islets,  called  the  Statjnone.  Within  these, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  mainland,  lies  the 
small  island  called  S.  Panialeo,  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city  may  still  bo  distinctly 
traced.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
gateways,  still  exist,  and  coins  as  well  as  pieces  of 
ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  failing  indi- 
cations of  an  ancient  site  —  are  fonnd  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  The  circnit  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inha- 
bited only  by  a  few  fishermen  ;  but  is  not  devoid  of 
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fertility.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  235,  236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  built  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Diodorus  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  (frownf)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv. 
48,51.) 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  Motya  having  received  any  Greek  po- 
pulation, or  fallen  into  the  liands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysius,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  city  with  the  Greek  legend  MOTTAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  and  are  ap- 
parently imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbonring 
city  of  Segeata.  (Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p. 225.)  [E.H.B.] 


com  or  MOTTA. 

MOTYCA,  or  MU'TYCA  (MdVawro,  Ptol.:  Btk 
Mutycensis,  Cic.  ct  Flin.:  Alodiea),  an  inland  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Canta- 
rina.  It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  a  de- 
pendency of  Syracuse ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  until  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  when  it  became  an  independent  muni- 
cipium,  and  apparently  a  place  of  some  consequence. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Verrcs,  its  territory  (the  "  ager  Mutycensis")  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  43,  51.)  Motyca  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Fliny  and  Pto- 
lemy; and  though  its  name  is  not  fonnd  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Havenna.  (Flin.  iii.  8.  §  14  ;  Ftol.  iii.  4.  §  14; 
Geogr.  Hav.  v.  23.)  Silins  Italicus  also  includes  it 
in  his  lu4  of  Sicilian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates it  with  Xetum,  with  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  268.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  city  of  Afodica,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  places  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  It  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  limestone  moun- 
tains, about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a  river  to  which  he  gives  tho 
name  of  Motychanus  (Mot^o*"  worafiis),  which 
he  places  on  the  S.  coast,  and  must  evidently  derive 
its  name  from  the  city.  It  is  either  tho  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  Fiumc  di  Scicli,  which  rises 
very  near  Modica;  or  perhaps  the  more  considerable 
one,  now  known  as  Fiume  di  Ragtua,  which  flows 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  city.     [E.  H.  B.J 

MO'TYUM  (Morwoy),  a  small  town  or  fortress  of 
Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Agrigcntum.  It  was  besieged 
in  n.  c.  451  by  tho  Siculian  chief  Dncetius,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  battle  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Agrigcntines  and  their  allies ;  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Agrigcntines  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  (Diod.  xi.  91.)  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
found,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MOXOE'XE,  one  of  tho  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Narses  to  Galcrius  and  the 
Romans,  and  which  Sapor  afterwards  recovered 
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from  Jovian.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.  §  9,  romp, 
zxiii.  3.  §  5  ;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  380, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  161  ;  Gibbon,  cc.  xiii.  xxiv.).  Its  exact 
position  cannot  be  made  oat,  though  it  must  have 
been  near  Kurdittan.  (Ritter,  Erdbunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  816.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MUCHIRK'SIS  (Vkovxtifnttru  al  Movx*lp«rtt, 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2, 15, 16),  a  canton  of  Lazica,  po- 
pulous and  fertile  :  the  vine,  which  does  not  grow 
in  the  rest  of  Colchis,  was  found  here.  It  was 
w  at  ered  by  the  river  Riikon  ('PeW).  Archaeopolis, 
its  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchis,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Lazic  war. 
(Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  217 ;  Gibbon, 
c.  xlii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUCRAE  or  NUCRAE  (the  reading  is  uncertain), 
a  town  of  Siirnnium,  mentioned  only  by  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  566),  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
known. £E.  H.  B.J 
MUCUNL  [Mauretakia.] 
MUDUTTI.  [Moddtti.] 
MUGILLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned 
only  by  Dionysius  (viiL  36),  who  enumerates  the 
Mugillani  (Mo*yiAcuVau»)  among  the  places  conquered 
by  Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army. 
He  there  mentions  them  (as  well  as  the  Albietes,  who 
are  equally  unknown)  between  the  citizens  of  Pollnsca 
and  Corioli,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mu- 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  cities;  but  we 
have  no  further  clue  to  its  site.  The  name  does  not 
again  appear,  even  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium;  and  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  some 
mistake,  but  that  the  cognomen  of  Mugillanus, 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Fapirian  Gens,  seems  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  name.    [E.  U.  B.] 

MUICUHUM  (MovDrovpor),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  lllyricum,  near  Salona,  which  was  taken  for  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  by  llauf.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  82.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

MULE  LAC  HA,  a  town  upon  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  now  Muley  Bu  Seihdm,  the  old 
Mainorn  of  the  charts.  (Comp.  Ixmdon  Geog.  Jovrn. 
vol.  vi.  p.  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MULUCHA,  a  river  of  Mauretnnia,  which  Sallust 
{Jug.  92, 1 10),  Mela  (i.  5.  §§  1, 5),  and  Pliny  (v.  2) 
assign  as  the  boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  Mns- 
saesyli,  or  the  subjects  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha. 
As  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  827, 829)  makes  the  Moi» 
*iatb  (Mo\ox*^»  MoXaxdfl,  Ptol.  iv.  I.  §  7)  serve 
tho  same  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  river.  The  Mai/va  (MoAogo, 
PtoL  L  c.)  of  Pliny  (/.  c),  ot  the  Mulutci,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  is 
the  mime  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Moors  from 
the  Numidians.  This  river,  rising  at  or  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  flow- 
ing  through  a  diversified  country,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  falls  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Meltlah  of  our  charts. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  pp.  10—16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUNDA  (Mofooa).  1.  An  important  town  of 
His  pan  ia  Baetica,  and  a  Roman  colony  belonging  to 
the  conventus  of  Astigi.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141  ;  Plin. 
iii  1.  a  3.)  Strabo  (lc.)  says  that  it  is  1400 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in 
B.C.  216,  when  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Liv.  xxiv.  42 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  400),  and  the 
second  in  b.  c.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  \ 
the  sons  of  Pompey.    (Dion  " 


p.  43.) 
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xliil  39 ;  Auct  BelL  Bitp.  30,  aeq. ;  Strab.  2L 
pp.  141,  160;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  VaL  Max.  vii.  6.)  It 
was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar's  generals,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  exist.  (u  Knit 
Munda  cum  Pompei  filio  rapta,"  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 
But  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Strabo  (L  c.)  describes 
it  as  an  important  place  in  his  time.  It  ia  usually 
identified  with  the  village  of  Honda,  SW.  of  Malaga; 
I  but  it  h;is  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Monda,  there  is  no  plain  adapted  fur  a  field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  city  should  probably 
be  placed  near  Cordova.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  site  of  Munda  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  Harlot, 
Alcaudete,  Etpejo,  and  Bona.  At  all  events  this 
site  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
Munda  is  1 400  stadia  from  Carteia,  for  the  distance 
from  the  modern  Monda  to  the  latter  place  is  only 
400  stadia ;  and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with 
Pliny,  who  places  Munda  between  , 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Ta 
conensis,  probably  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Carpe- 
tani.    (Liv.  xl.  47.) 

3.  A  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lusitania,  falling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Tagns  and 
the  Mondego.  (Plin.  iv.  2 1,  s.  35  ; 
iii.  p.  153 ;  Mdreoj,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  4 ; 

MUNDOBRIGA  [Mjldobbioa.] 
MUNIMENTUM  CORBULOXIS. 

NIS  MUNIHKXTCM.] 

MUNIMENTUM  TRAJANI,  a  fort  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mattiaci.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  1.)  Its 
site  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Roman  remains  near  Hdchtt  are  the  rains 
of  this  fort.  (Wilhelm,  Germamxn,  p.  148.)  [L.S.] 
MUNrCHIA.  [Athksae,  p,  306.] 
MUKA'NUM  (Morano),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Lucania,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  author ;  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a  station  Sum- 
murano,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Sub  Murano,  on 
the  road  from  Neruluro  to  Consentia;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  found  at  La  Palla 
[Fokum  Popilu],  which  gives  the  distance  from 
that  place  to  Murenum  at  74  M.  P.  It  is,  there, 
fore,  evident  that  Muranum  must  have  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  modern  town  of  Morano,  on  a  con- 
siderable hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  still  runs  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Beggio,  and  where  was 
situated  the  fetation  noticed  in  the  Itinerary.  Near 
it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Cotcile,  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  (Am.  AnL  pp.  105,  110;  Orell.  Inter. 
3308 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  387.)       [E.  H.  B  ] 

M1TBB0GI  (MotysVyoi,  Ptol.  iu  6.  §  52),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  tho  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Car.tabri,  are  the  same  as  the 
people  called  Turmodiui  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  a.  4)  and 
Orceins  (vi  21).  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Pliny  calls  Segisamo  a  town  of  the  Tur- 
roodigi,  and  Ptolemy  calls  Dcobrigula  a  town  of 
the  Murbogi;  while  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p. 
449)  these  two  towns  are  only  15  miles  apart. 
(Forbiger,  vol  iii.  p.  102.) 

MURGA'NTIA,  1.  A  city  of  Samnium,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  calls  it  "  a  strong  city  "  (validam 
urbem,  x.  17),  notwithstanding  which  it  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decios,  in  a 
i  single  day,  b.  c  296.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  Ro- 
manelli at  Ba*cUc\&  considerable  town  near  the 
I  sources  of  the  Fortoh  (Frento),  in  the  territory  of 
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the  Hirpini,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Luceria.  An 
inscription  found  here  woold  seem  to  attest  that 
MurgantU  existed  as  a  municipal  town  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Severus  ;  but  considerable  doubts  have 
been  raised  of  its  authenticity  (Romanelii,  vol.  ii. 
p.  48 1 ;  Mommsen,  Topografia  degli  Irpini,  pp.  4, 
5;  in  Bull  delT  In$L  Arch.  1848.)  The  coins, 
with  an  Oscan  legend,  which  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Murgantia,  in  reality  belong  to  Teate. 
(Friedl&nder,  thkwhe  J/u/uvn,  p.  49.) 

2.  A  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  variously 
written  Murgantia,  Murgentia,  and  Morgantia.  [Mob- 
gaktia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MURGIS  (Movpy(s),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tarraconeuais,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castolo  to  Malaca,  probablj  near  Puenia  de 
la  Guardia  rieja.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §11;  PUn.  ail.  3. 
s.  4;  Itin.  AnL  p.  405;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  352; 
Forhiger,  iii.  p.  56.) 

MURIANE  (Mevpoinf),  one  of  the  four  district* 
of  Cataonia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Laviane- 
aine,  and  south-west  of  Meliteoe.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  §  8),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Monmene.  [L.  S.] 

MUR1US  (J/uAr),  a  tributary  of  the  Itrave 
(Drama),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  though  the  antiquity  of  the  namo  is  un- 
doubted, and  attested  by  the  station  "  in  Miirio,"  which 
was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Augusta 
Vindelicornm  through  Noricum.  (Mucbar,  Aor*. 
cum,  i.  p.  280.)  [L.  S.] 

MUROCINCTA,  an  imperial  villa  in  Pannonia, 
where  Valentintan  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
Justina,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxx.  10.) 

ML'RSA  or  MlfRSIA  (MoSpo-o,  Movptxia),  also 
called  Mursa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mursella 
(Meraella)  or  Mnrsa  Minor,  was  an  important  Roman 
colony,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and 
had  the  surname  AeUa.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  country,  on  the  Drarus,  and  there 
the  roads  met  leading  from  Aqnincum,  Celeia,  and 
Poetovio.  In  its  neighbourhood,  Gallienus  gained  a 
victory  over  Ingebus ;  and  Constantine  the  Great 
made  the  town  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a.d.  338.  Its 
modern  name  is  Ettek,  the  capital  of  Slaconia. 
(I'tol.  ii.  16.  §  8,  viii.  7.  §  6  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caet. 
.'13 ;  Zosim.  ii.  43  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Movpca  ;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19  :  It.  AnL  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331;  It. 
Ilierot.  p.  562  ;  Orelli,  Itucript.  Nos.  3066,3281.) 

The  Lesser  Mursa  (Mursa  Minor  or  Mursella) 
was  likewise  situated  in  Lower  Pannonia,  ten  miles 
to  tho  west  of  Mursa  Major,  on  the  road  from  this 
latter  place  to  Poetovio,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Petrovricz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  7  ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19 ;  It.  Hieros  p.  562; 
Tab.  Pent.')  [L.  8.] 

MURSELLA.  [Mprsa.] 

MURUS  CA'ESARIS.  [Hklvkttj,  vol.  L  p. 
1042.] 

MUSAGORES  (Mewrdyopot,  P<>n>P-  Mela,  iL  7. 
§  13),  three  islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 
the  position  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a.  20):  "  Circumrectis  Criumetopoo,  tres  Musagoras 
appellatae In  Mr.  Pashley's  map  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Elaphoneeia.  (Comp.  Dock.  Kreta,  vol  i. 
p.  378.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUSARNA  (Mowrdpwi,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  5,  vi.  8. 
§ 9 ;  Marcian.  Peripl.  29 — 32,  ap.Geogr.Graec.  Min. 
ed.  Miillcr,  1855),  a  spot  on  the  shore  of  Gedroaia, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  the  au- 
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thorities.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  pi  aces  of  the  name, 
one  in  Gedrosia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is  in- 
tended. Arrian  speaks  of  a  place  which  he  calls  tA 
Mfoapva,  on  the  coast  of  Gedroaia,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Icbthyophagi  {Indie.  26).  Vincent,  who 
has  examined  this  geographical  question  with  much 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  must  have  been  situated 
a  little  west  of  the  modern  cape  Ptuamet  or  Patmee. 
(  Voyage  of  Nearchut,  voL  L  p.  242.)  The  differ- 
ence of  position  in  the  ancient  geographers  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Musaraa  must  have 
been  on  the  boundary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musarnaei  (Mowoprcuoi,  vi.  21.  §  4).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  people  who  lived 
around  Musaraa.  [V.] 

MUSCNES  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  §  27  ;  MoiJ- 
covvoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  24 ;  Mussini,  PUn.  v.  4. 
a.  4 ;  Musunii,  Pent.  Tab.),  a  Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmus.  (Amm.  Marc  L  c. ; 
comp.  St.  Martin,  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  475.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUSTI  (Mowrrh,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  33),  a  town  of 
Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P,  Pent.  Tab.)  from  Sicca  Veneria, 
92  M.  P.  from  Sufetula,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
1 19  M.  P.  (by  Tipaaa)  to  Cirta;  all  which  distances 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  ( Wanderungen,  p.  221)  at  'Abd-er- 
Rabbi,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  "  Marabout." 
According  to  Vibius  Sequester  (de  Fhm.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagradas;  but  Shaw  (I  c), 
who  first  discovered  the  site,  by  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  "  Must  icensi  urn,"  speaks  of 
it  as  being  at  some  distance  from  the  present  course 
of  th*  Mejerdah.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MII  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  24 ;  MW - 
Aomoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  24 ;  Misulanii,  Pent.  Tab.), 
a  Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  (i.  c.)  places  to  the 
S.  of  Cirta,  at  the  foot  of  Audum.  Tacitus  (A  c.) 
gives  them  a  more  westerly  position,  and  describes 
the  defeat  of  this  powerful  tribe  under  Tacfurinas, 
their  leader.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTE'NUM,  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  tiie 
road  from  Vindobooa  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occu- 
pying the  same  site  as  the  modern  Muzon.  (It. 
AnL  pp.  233,  266  ;  Cluver,  Vindei  5.)      [L.  S.] 

MUTHUL,  a  river  of  Numidia,  which,  from  its 
being  in  the  division  belonging  to  Adherbal,  must  be 
looked  for  towards  the  E.  of  that  country.  (SalL 
Jug.  48.)  [E.B.J.] 

MU'TINA  (Movr/yn,  Strab.;  Motutj,  PoL; 
Movrira,  PtoL  :  Eth.  Muttnensis :  Modena),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bononia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  25  from 
the  latter  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Itin.  AnL 
p.  127;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616.)  It  appears  to  have 
certainly  existed  previous  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  wjis  not  impro- 
bably of  Etruscan  origin.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
district  or  territory  in  which  it  was  situated, 
taken  from  the  Boiana,  and  bad  previously  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) ;  but  be  does 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
(b.c  225—222),  as  wo  find  it  in  their  undisturbed 
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possession  shortly  after,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Panic  War,  n.c.  218.  At  that  period 
Mutina  must  have  already  been  a  considerable  place 
and  well  fortified;  as  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
sadden  outbreak  of  the  Gaul*  interrupted  the  pro- 
cin?< ling*  of  the  triumvirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  tlie  new  colony  of  Placentia,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  which  afforded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  (Lit. 
xxi.  25,  26,  xxvii.  21 ;  Pol.  iii.  40.)  Polybius 
calls  it  at  this  period  a  Roman  colony  •  bat  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  hare  no  ac- 
count of  its  foundation  as  such,  nor  does  Liyy  ever 
allude  to  Mutina  as  a  colony,  where  he  expressly 
notices  those  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxrii.  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  or 
was  a  regular  walled  city  previously  existing  (in 
which  rase  it  must  hare  been,  like  its  neighbour 
Bononia,  of  Etruscan  origin),  we  hare  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  but  throughout  the  long  wars  which 
followed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians. 
(Lir.  zxxr.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Boians  in  B.C.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands, 
that  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  there  the  two  colonies 
of  Parma  and  Mutina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  B.C.  183.  (Lir.  xxxix.  55.)  They 
were  both  of  them  "  coloniae  cirinm  ;"  so  that  their 
inhabitants  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens :  2000  settlers  were  planted  in  each, 
and  these  received  5  jugera  each  for  their  portion. 
(Lir.  t  c.)  The  construction  of  the  great  military 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilta  a  few  years  before, 
B.C.  187  (Lir.  xxxix.  2),  must  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  the  chief  source  of  their  prosperity. 

Bat  shortly  after  its  foundation  Mutina  sustained 
n  severe  disaster.  The  Ligurian?,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  bor- 
dering on  the  Boian  territory,  in  b.  C.  177  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  ot  tne  town  itseit.  l  nis  was,  nowever,  re- 
covered with  little  difficulty  by  the  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  the  Ligurians  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  colonists  re-established  in  the  possession  of 
Mutina.  (Lir.  xli.  14.  16.)  For  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  not  again  meet  with  its 
name  in  history ;  but  it  appears  that  it  must  hare 
risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  become  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia,  Hence  it  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  When  Lepidus,  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  B.C.  78,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  against  the  senate,  Mutina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  against  him  by 
Brutus  for  a  considerable  period.  (Pint  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  B.C.  44,  that  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Mutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of 
"Bellum  Mutinous"  (Suet.  Aug.  9.)  On  that 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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himself  into  Mutina  with  three  legions  and  a  large 
body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Here  he  was  besieged  by 
M.  Antoniiis  with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  the  senate 
having  declared  against  the  latter,  the  two  consuls, 
Hirtfus  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  the  young  Octavian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  succour  of  Brutus. 
(Jan.  b.c.  43.)  An  to  ni  us  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Regium,  with  his 
garrisons,  while  he  himself,  with  tho  bulk  of  his 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Mutina.  Hirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  Claterna, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Forum  Comelii  (Imola). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  considerable  de- 
lays, took  possession  of  Bononia,  and  approached 
Mutina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  communica- 
tions with  Brutus.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul, 
C.  Pansa,  was  adrancing  with  a  force  of  4  newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  he' was  at- 
tacked by  Antonius,  at  a  place  called  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  about  8  miles  from  Mutina  on  the  road  to 
Bononia.  [Forum  Gaixorvm.]  A  severe  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded ; 
but  the  other  consul,  Hirtius,  having  fallen  on  An- 
tony's army  in  the  rear,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Mutina.  A 
second  battle  took  place  some  days  afterwards 
(April  27,  B.C.  43),  under  the  wallsofthat  city,  in 
which  Hirtius  was  slain;  but  the  forces  of  Antonius 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  himself 
ciimpeiled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westward, 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49—61,  61,  65—72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35—38; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  PkiL  v. — viii. ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  61;  Suet.  Aug.  10.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a  flourishing 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calls  it  "  firmissima  et  splendidissima  populi 
Romani  colonia"  (PhiL  v.  9);  and  those  praUes  are 
confirmed  by  Appian  (£?.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
"  a  wealthy  city,"  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  as  that  of 
Brutus  for  so  long  a  time.  Mela,  also,  singles  out 
Mutina,  together  with  Bononia  and  Patavium,  as  the 
most  opnlent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  ii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  Mutina  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  who  had  accompanied 
the  emperor  Otbo  from  Rome,  in  a.  d.  69,  remained, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  of 
Vitellius,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  52—54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Mutina  nndcr  the  Roman  empire  until 
a  late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptions 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Some 
of  these  give  to  the  city  the  title  of  Colonia,  as 
do  also  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Mela,  L  c.  ;  Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Marmi  Modewsi,  pp.  120,  165.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  it  was 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  the  wool  produced  in 
its  territory,  as  well  as  for  its  wine,  and  tho 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218;  Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xxxr.  12.  s.  46,  Colum. 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

In  a.  d.  312,  Mutina  was  taken  by  Constantino 
during  his  war  with  Maxentins,  but  appears  to  have 
suffered  but  littlo  on  this  occasion.  (N'amr.  Pan*g. 
27.)    Before  the  dose  of  tho  century,  however,  iwth 
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the  city  and  its  territory  hod  begnn  to  feel  Kcverely 
t!to  calamities  that  were  pressing  upon  the  whole  of 
this  fertile  and  once  flourishing  tract  of  country. 
In  a.  d.  377,  the  remains  of  the  conq acred  tribe  of 
the  Taifali  were  settled,  by  order  of  the 
Gratianus,  in  the  country  around  Mutina,  Regium, 
and  Parma  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  9.  §  4)  —  a  plain 
indication  that  the  population  was  already  deficient; 
and  St.  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
date,  describes  Mutina,  Regium,  and  the  other  cities 
along  the  Aemilian  Way,  as  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
decay,  while  their  territories  were  uncultivated  and 
desolate.  (Ambros.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
again  suffered  severely  in  a.d.  452,  from  the  ravages 
of  Attila,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  AemiUa 
with  fire  and  sword.  (ITuL  MitceU.  xv.  p.  549.) 
They,  however,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 
which,  nevertheless.  Mutina  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  severely  than  its  neighbours.  Under  the 
Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Manricios  in  590,  it  was 
again  annexed  by  Agilulphus  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy.  (Muraton,  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  t.  p.  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a  state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconus,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Parma,  and 
Regium  as  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
even  notice  the  name  of  Mutina  (IltsL  Lang.  ii.  18); 
and  a  writer  of  the  10th  century  draws  a  lament- 
able picture  of  the  condition  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced. The  numerous  streams  which  irrigated  its 
territory  navmg  been  men  neglected,  inundated  tne 
whole  surrounding  tracts ;  and  the  site  of  the  city 
had  become  in  great  part  a  mere  morass,  in  which 
the  rains  that  attested  its  ancient  grandeur,  were 
half  buried  in  the  mud  and  water.  (Murat  Ant 
vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  155.) 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  Modena 
again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a  flourishing  and  opulent  city. 
But  the  truth  of  the  description  above  cited  is  con- 
finned  by  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  wholly  buried  under  the  accumulations  of 
alluvial  soil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modern 
city  are  founded,  and  are  only  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time  by  excavations.  (Murat,  I  c.)  Large 
portions  of  the  ruins  were  also  employed  at  various 
periods,  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches;  and  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
are  now  extant.  But  a  valuable  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 
periods  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum.  These  have  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Cavedoni  in  his  Antichi  Marmi  Atodenesi  (8vo. 
Modena,  1828),  in  which  work  the  facts  known 
concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 
brought  together. 

Modena  is  situated  between  the  river  Secchia, 
which  flows  about  3  miles  to  the  W.  of  tho  city, 
and  the  Panaro,  about  the  same  distance  on  the  E. 
The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Scultekxa, 
a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  The  SeccAta  is  probably  the  Gabellus  of 
Pliny;  but  seems  to  have  been  also  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Secia;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
marks  a  station  called  Pons  Secies,  5  miles  from 
Matina,  where  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river. 
(/tin.  liter,  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 
about  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Mutina  seems  to  have  included  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  these  mountains,  as  Pliny  notices 
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a  prodigy  which  occurred  "  in  agro  Mntinensi," 
when  two  mountains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  recoil  again  from  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  a.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  occurred  in  b.c.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a  volcanic  out- 
break. [E.  H.  B.] 

MUTUSCAE.    [Trkbula  Motusca.] 

MUTYCA.  [Mottca.] 

MUZA  (Mrffa,  Arrian;  MoStra  and  Motffa  iu*o- 
piov,  Ptol.),  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Ar.iLii.in  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  tar  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-  Mandeb,  in  the  country  of  Elisari: 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  l.mg.  74°  SO*,  lat  14°;  or  30* 
west,  arid  2°  north  of  Ocelis  (*0*>|Ai# 
close  to  the  strait*.  (Ptol.  vii.  15.  p.  1 52.)  He  states 
that  its  longest  day  is  12}  hours,  that  it  is  1'  east  of 
Alexandria,  and  within  the  tropics  (viiL  Tab.  vi.  Asiae, 
p.  241);  Pliny  (vi.  23)  names  Musa  as  the  third 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  "quern  Indicn  navjgatio  non  petit, 
oec  nisi  turis  odornmqne  Arabiconun  mercatores." 
The  author  of  the  Periphu  frequently  allude*  to  it, 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  southernmost  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a  regular  mart ;  inhabited  altogether  by  Arab 
mariner*  and  merchants,  distant  about  12,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  south,  and  300  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Peripltu,  p.  296.  n.  100; 
Gosselin,  R&Jurrchet,  <fc.  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian  merchan- 
case— a  manliest  contradiction  ot  rlinys  state- 
ment already  cited — but  had  an  export  trade  of  it* 
own.  It  was  distant  three  days'  journey  from  the 
city  of  Save  (Sarin),  which  was  situated  inland,  in 
the  country  of  Maphoritis.  It  had  no  proper  harbour, 
but  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  sandy  anchorage.  It* 
principal  import  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pur* 
pie  cloth;  Arab  dresses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
hernia—  some  plain  and  common,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold;  saffron  ;  an  aroma- 
tic plant,  named  cy perns  («rva*f  pos)  ;  fine  linen ; 
long  robes'— the  abut;  quilts;  striped  girdles  ;  per- 
fumes of  a  middling  quality;  specie  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  grain,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-inules, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment  Be- 
sides the  above  named  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
were  chiefly  supplied  to  its  market*  from  Adule,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  great  emporium  of  African 
produce  [Adcle],  Musa  exported  a  precious  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatic  gum,  which  the  author 
name*  otcuct^  attipfuraia,  and  a  white  marble  or 
alabaster  (Kty&n).  (Arrian,  PeripL  tip.  Hudson. 
Geogr.  Mm.  vol.  L  pp.  13,  14.)  Vessels  from  this 
port  visited  all  the  principal  mercantile  towns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bocbart's  identification  of  this 
Musa  with  the  Mesha  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one 
extreme  point  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs, — Sephar  being 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Funster 
to  be  untenable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  it  wonld  confine  this  large  and  important 
race;  for  tbe  site  of  Sephar  is  clearly  ascertained. 
[Maphoritae;  Saphokitae.]  (Geogr.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94.)  M.  Gosselin  (Mckerches,  <fc. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  assert*  that  this  once  most  cele- 
b rated  and  frequented  port  of  Yemen  is  now  more 
than  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a  port 
by  MokJ»a,\iie  foundation  of  which  dates  back  no  more 
than  400  years  (Niebuhr,    Voyage  en  Arable, 
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tome  i.  p.  349);  as  indeed  he  maintains,  that  some 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  coast  of  Hedjae  and 
Yemen  date  more  than  400  or  500  years  from  their 
foundation,  and  that  the  town*  whose  walls  were 
onoe  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  gnlf,  and  which 
owed  their  existence  to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  hare 
disappeared  sine*  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  soil  was  sufficiently  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inhabitants.  In  a  .sandy  and  arid  country  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  ancient 
Among  these  Mtua  still  exists  under  its  an- 
oame  unchanged  (lb.  pp.  238,  239.  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mamdeb,  viz.  300  stadia,  reckoning  500  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (Ib.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  (Periplus,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  Ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
Most,  another  town  named  Motek  or  Maueidj  was 
built  as  a  seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
usurped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Motek  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  the  true  position  of  Mtua. 
(Ib.  p  270.)  "  The  mart  of  Yemen  at  the  present 
day  is  Mokha.  .  .  .  Twenty  miles  inland  from 
Mokha  Niebuhr  discovered  a  Moosa  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recession  of  tho  coast."  (Vincent,  /.  c.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  of  the 
roadstead  of  Mokha,  which  coincides  with  a  state- 
ment cited  from  Arrian  with  regard  to  Muza.  Bruce 
says  that  *'  the  cables  do  not  rub,  because  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port." 
(Ib.  p  318.  n.  142.)  Mooea  itself  Niebuhr  found  to 
be  6J  hours -4 J  German  miles,  due  east  of  Mokha, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  Tillage,  badly  built,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  which  is  drunk  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Mokha.  (  Voyage  en  Arabic, 
tome  i.  pp  296,  297;  DtjeripttSn  de  r Arabic, 
pp  194,  195.)  [G.  W.] 

MUZIRIS  (Movfofr,  PeripL  Af.  Erythr.  c.  54, 
p.  'iy",  ap.  Geogr.  Grace.  Min,  ed.  Mliller,  1855),  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Uindostan,  situated  between 
Tyndis  and  Nelcynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Peri  pi  us,  ships  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
rium (vii.  1.  §  8),  and  places  it  in  Limyrica.  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Mangalore,  and  which  is  still  a  considerable 
port.  [V.] 

MTCALE  (MvirdAif),  the  westernmost  branch  of 
ML  Mesogis  in  Lydia ;  it  forms  a  high  ridge  and 
terminates  in  a  promontory  called  Trogylium,  now 
cape  S.  Maria.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  just  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Samoa,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  mainland  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
in  b.c.  479.  It  is  probable,  that  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale  there  was  a  town  called  Mycale  or 
Mycallessus,  for  Stephanos  By*.  (*.  v.)  and  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speak  of  a  town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
bears  the  name  of  Stimsum.  (Horn.  1L  ii.  869 ; 
Herod,  i.  148,  vii.  80,  ix.96;  Thuc.  i.  14,  89; 
viii.  79  ;  Diod.  U.  34 ;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  3,  vii.  4.  §  I ; 
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Strab.  xiii.  pp.  621, 629;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  13;  Agsthem, 
p.  3.)  [L.  S.~\ 

MYCALESSUS  (Mtma\vra6t :  Eth.  MwwAifrr- 
trios),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  (//.  ii.  498,  JJynm.  ApolL  224.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  cow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmus  and  his  comrades  to  Thebes, 
lowed  (iuutcfaaro)  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§  4.)  In  b.c  413,  some  Thracians,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  sending  home  to  their  own  country, 
were  landed  on  the  Euripus,  and  surprised  Myca- 
lessus. They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  but  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  even  the 
women  and  children.  Tbucydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  had  ever 
befallen  any  city.  (Thuc  vii.  29  ;  Paus.  i.  23.  §  3.) 
Strabo  (ix.  p  404)  calls  Mycalessos  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  upon  the 
road  from  Tbebes  to  Chalcis.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  it  bad  ceased  to  exist ;  and  this  writer  saw 
the  ruins  of  Hanna  and  Mycalessos  on  his  road  to 
Chalcis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  §4.)  Pansanias  mentions 
a  temple  of  De  meter  Mycalessia,  standing  in  the 
territory  of  the  city  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripus,  by  which  he  evidently- 
meant  south  of  the  strait.  The  only  other  indication 
of  the  position  of  Mycalessus  is  the  statement  of 
Tbucydides  (la),  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermaeum,  which  was  on  the  sea-shore 
near  the  Euripus.  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts, 
that  Mycalessus  stood  near  the  Euripus ;  and  Leake 
places  it,  with  great  probability,  upon  the  height 
immediately  above  the  southern  bay  of  Egripo, 
where  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city  still  re- 
main. (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp  249,  seq., 
264.)  It  is  true,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  this  posi- 
tion does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
tltat  Mycalessus  was  on  the  road  from  Tbebes  to 
Chalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road;  but  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  bad  never  seen. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentioned  in  Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
410  ;  Paus.  iv.  7.  s.  12. 

MYCE'NAE,  a  town  in  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Paterc.  i.  1)  to  Agamemnon. 

Harduin  (ad  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  read 
Mycenae  for  Myrina,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  city 
of  Crete  in  the  text  of  Pliny  (I  c).  Sieber  (ReUe, 
vol.  ii.  p  280)  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  city  at  a  place  called  Maea  or 
Masii,  on  the  river  Armynf.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  L 
p.  435.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYCE'NAE,  sometimes  MYCE'NE  (Mwri>ai; 
Mwrr/nj,  Horn. //.i v.  52 :  Eth.  Mvirqpatbt,  Mycenaeu.«, 
Mycenensia:  Kharvati),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  situated  at  the  north -east  em  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Argos  upon  a  rugged  height, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commanding  summits  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  border  this  side  of  the 
Argeian  plain.  From  its  retired  position  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  263)  as  situated  in  a  re- 
cess (pvxy)  of  the  Argeian  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modern  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  tbe  name. 
The  ancients,  however,  derived  the  name  from  an 
eponymous  heroine  Mycene,  daughter  of  Inacbus,  or 
from  the  word  /twnjs,  for  which  various  reasons  were 
assigned.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  3 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  The 
position  was  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
placo  it  commanded  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Ar- 
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geian  plain,  which  spread  oat  under  its  walls  towards 
the  west  and  south ;  and  secondly  the  most  import- 
ant nods  from  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  roads  from 
1'h lias,  Nemea,  Cleonac,  and  Corinth,  unite  in  the 
mountains  above  Mycenae,  and  pass  under  the  height 
upon  which  the  city  stands.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Perseus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377  ;  Pans.  ii. 
15.  §  4,  ii.  16.  §  3),  and  its  massive  walls  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Hence 
Euripides  calls  Mycenae  itSKkt/m  n*p<rtwj,  KvkAw- 
•wiwv  ir6vov  x*pi»v  (Iphig.  in  Aul.  1500).  It  was 
tbe  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  under 
Agamemnon  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  Greece. 
Hence  it  is  called  woKiixpvcos  by  Homer  (/£  vii.  180, 
xi.  46),  who  al»o  gives  it  the  epithets  of  tvpvdyvta 
(II.  iv.  52)  and  tvmlfurof  wro\i*epov  (II.  ii.  569). 
Its  greatness  belongs  only  to  the  heroic  age,  and  it 
cca-scd  to  be  a  place  of  importance  after  tbe  return  of 
the  Ueracleidae  and  the  settlement  of  tbe  Dorians  in 
Argos,  which  then  became  tbe  first  city  in  the  plain. 
Mycenae,  however,  maintained  its  independence,  and 
sent  some  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  although  the  Ar- 
gives  kept  aloof  from  the  common  cause.  Eighty 
Myccnaeans  were  present  at  Thermopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202).  and  400  of  their  citizens  and  of  the  Tiryn- 
thians  fought  at  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  28).  In 
B.C.  468,  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  resolving  to  bring 
the  whole  district  under  their  sway,  laid  siege  to 
Mycenae ;  but  the  massive  walls  resisted  all  their 
attacks,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  blockade.  Famine  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  abandon  the  city;  more  than  half  of  them 
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took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  in  Cle- 
anse and  Ccryncia.  (Diod.  xL  65;  Strab.  viii. 
pp.  372,  377;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §  5,  v.  23.  §  3,  vii.  25. 
§  3,  viii.  27.  §  1.)  From  this  time  Mycenae  remained 
uninhabited,  for  the  Argives  took  care  that  this 
strong  fortress  should  remain  desolate.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, committed  a  gross  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  Mycenae  extant  in  his 
time  (viii.  p.  372).  The  ruins  were  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16):— 44  Returning  to  the  pass  of  the  Tretus, 
and  following  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  left  hand.  Several  parts  of  tbe 
enclosure  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gate  upon 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  also  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
for  IV rt us.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city  there  is 
a  fountain  named  Perseia,  and  subterraneous  build- 
ings (uwoyaua  oiKoio^Tinara)  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
are  likewise  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  and  a  sepulchre  in  common 
of  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  who  are  said  to  hare  been 
twin  sons  of  Cassandra.  But  Clytacmnestra  and 
Aegisthus  were  buried  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Aga- 
memnon lay." 

The  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  still  very  extensive, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tiryns,  are  more 
ancient  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  Greece.  They 
belong  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  relics 
of  the  heroic  age. 


PLAN  OF  THE  RUINS  OK  MYCENAE. 


A.  Acropolii.  B.  Gate  of  Lion*. 

C.  Subterraneous  building,  usually  called  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus. 

Mycenae  consisted  of  an  Acropolis  and  a  lower 
town,  each  defended  by  a  wall.  The  Acropolis  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  projecting 
from  a  higher  mountain  behind  it-  The  lower  town 
lay  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill,  on  either 
side  of  which  runs  a  torrent  from  east  to  west. 
The  Acropolis  is  in  form  of  an  irregular  triangle, 


D.  Subterraneous  building. 

E.  Village  of  KbarvsUi. 


of  which  the  base  fronts  the  south-west,  and  the 
apex  the  east.  On  the  southern  side  the  cliffs  are 
almost  precipitous,  overhanging  a  deep  gorge;  but 
on  the  northern  side  the  descent  is  less  steep  and 
rncged.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  rather  more  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  edge  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  still  exist  in  their  entire  cir- 
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cuit,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  open  space  above 
the  precipitous  cliff  on  the  southern  side,  which  per- 
haps was  never  defended  by  a  wall.  The  walls  are 
more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  fortress  in 
Greece;  in  some  places  they  are  15  or  20  feet  high. 
They  are  built  of  the  dark -coloured  limestone  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
are  built,  like  those  of  Tiryns,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  irregular  shape,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
fit  them  into  one  another,  and  the  gaps  being  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walla  consists  of  polygonal  stones,  skilfully  hewn  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  faces  cut  so  as  to 
give  the  masonry  a  smooth  appearance.  The  walls  also 
present,  in  a  few  parts,  a  third  species  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  are  constructed  of  blocks  of 
nearly  quadrangular  shape ;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions.  This  difference  in 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  held  to  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  at  different  ages;  but 
more  recent  investigations  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Italy  has  shown  that  this  difference  in  the  style 
of  masonry  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  test  of 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  walls;  and  CoL  Mure 
has  justly  remarked  that,  as  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions  is 
of  the  same  remote  antiquity  as  the  remainder  of  the 
fabric,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with 
these  primitive  builders  to  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  and  regularity  in  the  more  orna- 
mental portions  of  their  work. 

The  chief  gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  at  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a 
pMMgc  50  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  that 
wall  and  by  another  wall  exterior  to  it  The  opening 
of  the  gateway  widens  from  the  top  downwards;  but 
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1  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height  are  now  boricd  in 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  is  9$  feet. 
This  door  was  formed  of  two  massive  uprights, 
covered  with  a  third  block,  15  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  7  inches  high  in  the  middle,  but  di- 
minishing at  the  two  ends.  Above  this  block  is  a 
triangular  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  formed  by 
an  oblique  approximation  of  the  side  courses  of  stone, 
continued  from  each  extremity  of  the  lintel  to  an 
apex  above  its  centre.  The  vacant  space  is  occupied 
by  a  block  of  stone,  10  feet  high,  12  broad,  and  2 
thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  sculptured  two 
lions  in  low  relief,  Btanding  on  their  hind-legs,  upon 
either  side  of  a  covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rest 
ineir  inre-ieei.  mc  column  i>ecoines  uroaaer  to- 
wards the  top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  capital, 
formed  of  a  row  of  four  circles,  enclosed  between  two 
parallel  fillets.  The  heads  of  the  animals  arc  gone, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  surmounted 
the  column.  The  block  of  stone,  from  which  the 
lions  are  sculptured,  is  said  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  observers  to  be  a  kind  of  green  basalt:  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  We  learn  from  Mure 
( Tour  in  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  324)  that  the  block  is 
of  the  same  palombino,  or  dove-coloured  limestone,  of 
which  the  native  rock  mainly  consists,  and  that  the 
erroneous  impression  lias  been  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  polished  surface,  which  has  received 
from  time  and  the  weather  a  blueUh  green  hue. 
The  column  between  the  lions  is  the  customary 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  the  protector  of  doors  and 
gates.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  5.)  This  is  also  proved 
by  the  invocation  of  Apollo  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tragedies  the 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  this  gate. 


OATE  OF  THE  LIONS  AT  MYCENAE. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  pair  of  lions 
stands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  and  its  song.  The 
best  observers  remark  that  the  animals  arc  in  a  style 
of  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  little 
or  nothing  of  that  dry  linear  stiflness  which  charac- 
terises the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
almost  every  country,  and  present  consequently  as 


]  little  resemblance  to  the  Archaic  style  of  the  Hel- 
lenic works  of  a  later  period  as  to  those  of  Egypt 
itself.    "  The  special  peculiarities  of  their  execu- 
tion are  a  certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amounting 
j  to  clumsiness  in  the  limbs,  as  compared  with  the 
|  bodies.    The  hind-legs,  indeed,  arc  more  like  those 
i  of  elephants  than  lions;  the  thighs,  especially,  are 
of  immense  bulk  and  thickness.  This 
able  feature,  however,  is  compensated  by 
I  natural  ease  and  dignity  of  attitude.    The  turning 
1  of  tin:  body  and  shoulders  is  admirable,  combining 
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strength  with  elegance  in  tho  happiest  proportion*. 
The  bellies  of  both  are  slender  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  especially  of  the  one  on  the 
right  of  the  beholder.  The  muscles,  sinews,  and 
joints,  though  little  detailed,  are  Indicated  with 
mnch  spirit  The  finish,  both  in  a  mechanical  and 
artistical  point  of  view,  is  excellent;  and  in  parsing 
the  hand  over  the  surface,  one  is  struck  with  the 
smooth  and  easy  blending  of  the  masses  in  every 
portion  of  the  figure."  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.) 
Besides  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
gate  or  postern  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
approach  to  which  was  fortified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  is  constructed  of  three  great  stones,  and  is  5  feet 
4  inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
city  may  be  traced,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  In 
the  lower  town  are  four  subterraneous  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Pausanias,  in  which  the  Atreidae  deposited  their 
treasures.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  by  the  learned 
the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  and  by  the  Greek  ciceroni 
tiie  44  Grave  of  Agamemnon,"  is  situated  under  the 
aqueduct  which  now  conveys  the  water  from  the 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolin  to  the 
village  of  Kharvdti.  (Sec  Plan,  C.)  This  building 
is  in  nearly  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
approached  by  a  passage  now  in  ruins,  and  contains 
two  chambers.  The  passage  leads  into  a  large 
chamber  of  a  conical  form,  about  50  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  height;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a  small  interior  apartment. 
Tlie  ground-plan  and  a  section  of  the  building  are 
figured  in  the  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p  1 127.  The  doorway 
terminating  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
chamber,  is  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen- 
ing a  little  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  "  On  the 
outside  before  each  door-post  stood  a  semi-column, 
Laving  a  base  and  capital  not  unlike  the  Tubcan 
order  in  profile,  but  enriched  with  a  very  elegant 
sculptured  ornament,  chiefly  in  a  zigzag  form,  which 
was  continued  in  vertical  compartments  over  the 
whole  shaft.  Those  ornaments  have  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  anything  else  found  in  Greece,  but 
they  have  some  similitude  to  the  Perscpolitan  style 
of  sculpture."  (Leake,  iforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.)  There 
are  remains  of  a  second  subterraneous  building  near 
the  Gate  of  Lions  (Plan,  D) ;  and  those  of  the  two 
others  are  lower  down  the  hill  towards  the  west. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
modern  scholars  respecting  the  purpose  of  those  sub- 
terraneous buildings.  The  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Atreidae,  was 
generally  accepted,  till  Mure  imblished  an  essay  in 
the  Rheinitches  Aluteum  for  1839  (vol.  vi.  p.  240), 
in  which  be  endeavoured  to  establish  that  all  such 
buildings  were  the  family  vaults  of  the  ancient 
by  whom  they  were  constructed.    In  the 
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great  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  supposes  the  inner  apart- 
ment U>  have  been  the  burial-place,  and  the  outer 
vault  the  heroum  or  sanctuary  of  the  deceased.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopter!  by  most  modern  scholars, 
but  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adheres  to 
the  ancient  doctrine.  (Peloponnctiaca,  p.  256.)  The 
two  opinions  may,  however,  bo  to  some  extent  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  tliut  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
burial-place,  and  that  the  outer  contained  the  arms, 
jewels,  and  other  ornament*  most  prized  by  the  de- 
cx:u*d.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ages  tor  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  to  their  tombs 


a  portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  ages 
the  bnrial-placcs  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  Mycenae 
may  have  been  adorned  with  such  splendour  that 
the  name  of  Treasuries  was  given  to  their  tombs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  the  large  chamber 
of  the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  that  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  plates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modern 
village  of  Kharriti.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol  ii.  p.  365, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tow  tin  Greece,  vol  iL  p.  163,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesot,  voL  ii.  p.  400,  seq.) 

MYCE'NL  [Ma  u  ret  an  la.] 

MYCHUS.  [Ileus.] 

MY'CONUS  (Mwcoeot:  Eth.  MwtoVioj;  Myko- 
no),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  E.  of 
Delos,  and  N.  of  Naxos.  Pliny  says  (iv.  12.  s.  22) 
that  it  is  15  miles  from  Delos, which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scylax  (p.  55)  mora 
correctly  describes  it  as  40  stadia  from  Kheneia,  the 
bland  W.of  Delos.  Myconos  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  in  most 
parts  a  barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  humiiu  (Met.  vii.  463);  and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava- 
rice and  meanness  (Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb MvitSnos  ytlrter,  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  2 1 ;  Suidas, 
Hesch.,  Phot).  The  rocks  of  Myconus  are  granite, 
and  the  summits  of  the  bills  are  strewn  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  circumstance 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  giauts  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  under  Myconus;  whence  came 
the  proverb,  "  to  put  all  tlrings  under  Myconus," 
applied  to  those  who  ranged  under  one  class  things 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Stepb.  15. 
t.  v.)  The  tomb  of  tho  Locrian  Ajax  was  also 
shown  at  Myconus.  (TzcU.  ad  Lycophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  island  we  hare  no  account,  except 
the  statement  that  it  was  colonised  from  Athens,  by 
the  Nelide  Hippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Itionys.  Per.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
bod.)  Myconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thucydides  (iii.  29).  Ancient 
writers  relate,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Myco- 
nus, that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  47;  "  Myconi 
calva  c  run  is  juventus,"  Donat  ad  Ter.  Hecyr.  iii.  4. 
1 9.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  has  a  summit  with  two  peaks, 
whence  it  is  called  Dimastus  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  PiionniA  (*ope7o,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§  29)  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bland.  Scylax  mentions  two  cities  (MCkovos,  oPttj 
Hwo\is,  p.  22).  Of  these  one  called  Myconus 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town,  which  presents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  are  unknown.  The 
coins  of  Myconus  are  rare;  and  in  general  very  few 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  (Ross,  Jieuen  aufden  Griechitchm  Initio, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28,  seq.) 

MY'GDONES  (Mj^Sow),  a  tribe  dwelling  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  river  Odryssex  and  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  but  extending  into  Mysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Mount  Olympus  and 
lake  Dascylitis.  They  had  immigrated  into  Asia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  ilithynians.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  inhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mygdonia.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  550,  558, 576 
Plin.  v.  41 ;  Sohu.  40,  42.)  [L.  S.J 
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384  MYGDONIA. 

MYGDCVNIA  (Mvytovla:  Elk.  Mtfyfom,  Stepb. 
B.),  a  district  of  Macedonia,  which  comprehended 
the  plains  round  Thessalonica,  together  with  the 
valleys  of  Klisali  and  Besikia,  extending  towards 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  Axius  (Herod.  viL  1 23),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  E.    (Thuc  i.  58.) 
To  the  N.  it  was  joined  by  Crestonia,  for  the  Echi- 
dorus,  which  flowed  into  the  gulf  near  the  marshes 
of  the  Axius,  had  its  sources  in  Crestonia  (Herod, 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethusa 
was  probably  the  boundary  of  Mygdonia  towards 
Bisaltia.    The  maritime  part  of  Mygdonia  formed 
a  district  called  Amphaxitis,  a  distinction  which 
first  occurs  in  Polybius  (t.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf  into 
Amphaxitis  and  Bottiai'.i,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  later  in  Ptolemy  (tii.  13.  §  36).  The 
latter  introduces  Amphaxitis  twice  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  Macedonia, — -in  one  instance  placing 
nnder  that  name  the  mouths  of  the  Echidorus  and 
Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Straho 
(vii.  p.  330).    In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  includes 
Stagura  and  Arethusa  in  Amphaxitis,  which,  if  it 
be  correct,  would  indicate  that  a  portion  of  Am- 
phaxitis,  very  distant  from  the  Axius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  part  of  Mygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
the  text   The  original  inhabitants,  the  Mygdonians, 
were  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  great  Thracian  race, 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)    The  cities  of  this  district  were  Thejma- 
lojhca,  Sixdus,  Chalastra,  Altus,  Stbkpsa, 
Cissus,  Mellisuroib,  Hkracleustss.  Besides 
these,  the  following  obscure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.): — Chaetae,  Moryllus,  Antigoneia,  CaUndaea, 
Boerns,  Physca,Tropillus,Carabia,Xylopolis,As6orus, 
Lete,  Phileros.  As  to  the  towns  which  occupied  the 
fertile  plain  between  Mt  Cissus  and  the  Axius,  their 
population  was  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Thessalonica,  on 
its  foundation  by  Cassander,  and  remains  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found ;  nor  are  the  ancient  references 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  sites.  One  of  these  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptions  which  were  found  at 
Khaivdt,  to  have  stood  in  that  position,  and  others 
probably  occupied  similar  positions  on  the  last  falls 
of  the  heights  which  extend  nearly  from  Khaivdt 
to  the  Axius.    One  in  particular  is  indicated  by 
some  large  "tumuli"  or  barrows, situated  at  two- 
thirds  of  that  distance,    (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYGDO  NIA  (MiryoWo,  Pint  IakuIL  c  32; 
Polyb.  v.  31),  a  district  in  the  NE.  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Sinjar. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Mjgdones  came  originally  from  Macedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  district  extending  from  Zeugma  to  Tba- 
psaens  (xvi.  p.  747) ;  as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
.same  place  tLat  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians "  Antiocbeia  in  Mygdonia,"  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  relates  the 
same  story  of  the  Greek  name  of  Nisibis  (LuculL 
c.  32).  In  Stepbanus  Byz.  the  name  is  written 
MvxforlfL,  which  is  probably  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xenophon,  a  people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  MiryWwoi ;  the  later  and 
better  editions  read,  however,  MopeoViot,  which  is 
more  probabk  (Ana*,  iv.  3.  §  4).  [V.j 


MYLAE. 

MYGDO'NIUS  (MvjMrtot,  Julian.  Orat  p.  27), 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Nisibis  (now 
Nuibin).  It  takes  its  rise,  together  with  the  Kha- 
bur  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  in  the  M.  Masius 
(now  Karja  Baghiar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Btrmu  or  Nahr-aLHuali.  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MvAof:  E(K  MvAofrnr,  Stepb.  B.;Mw- 
Kcuoj,  Diod. :  MUaszo),*  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  30  miles  from  Cape  Pelorus,  and  20  from  Tyn- 
daris,  though  Strabo  calls  it  25  miles  from  each  of 
these  points.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)    It  was  situated 
on  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  a  projecting  pe- 
ninsular headland,  about  5  miles  in  length,  the 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  from 
the  island  of  Hiera  or  Vulcano,  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Lipari  islands.   Mylae  was  undoubtedly  a 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Zanckeans,  and  appears 
to  have  long  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  on 
its  parent  city  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Seym. 
Ch.  288.)   Hence  Thncydides  speaks  of  Himera  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  omitting  Mylae,  because  it  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vi.  62.)    The  period 
of  its  foundation  is  wholly  uncertain.    Siefert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Cheraonesus  by  Euse- 
bius,  the  foundation  of  which  that  author  assigns  to  a 
period  as  early  as  B.C.  716,  but  the  identification  is 
very  questionable.  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01. 161 ;  Siefert 
ZankU-Meuaaa,  p.  4.)    It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  before  Himera,  n.  c.  648,  as, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zanclaeans  at  Mylae  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)    Mylae  Itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  tliat  of 
Messana,  still  continued  in  the  same  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  as  before.    It  was,  however,  a  strong 
fortress,  with  a  good  port;  and  these  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  its  natural  situation,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  importance  to  the  Messanians  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.    Scylax  speaks  of  it  as  a  Greek  city  and 
port  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13),  and  its  castle  or  fortress  is 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.    The  earliest 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  d.  c  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  which  was 
stationed  at  Bhegium,  made  an  attack  upon  Mylae. 
The  place  was  defended  by  the  Messanians  with  a 
strong  garrison,  bnt  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  thereupon 
marched  against  Messana  itself.  (Tbuc  iii.  90;  Diod. 
xii.  54.)   After  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Himilcon,  Mylae  appears  to 
have  for  a  time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  B.  a  394,  the  Rhegians,  becoming  alamved  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by  Dionysius,  which 
they  regarded  as  directed  against  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  the  exiles  from  Naxoa 
and  Catana,  with  a  view  to  create  a  countercheck 
to  the  risiug  power  of  Messana.    The  scheme,  how- 
ever, failed  of  effect;  the  Rhegians  were  defeated 
and  the  Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae. 
(Diod.  xiv.  87.)    That  city  is  again  noticed  during 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  and  in  n.  c  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathocles,  from  the  Messanians, 
though  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
them.  (Id.  xix.  65;  Plut  Timol.  37.)    It  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mylae  also  (tr  t<£ 
MvXoiy  w«8iv)  that  the  forces  of  the  Mamertines 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  by  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  270  (Pol.i.9;  Diod.  xxiL  13);  though 
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MYLAE. 

the  rirer  Longanus,  oo  the  banks  of  which  the  ac~ 
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[IjOXUANUS.] 

It  is  probable  that,  oven  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  Mylae  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of 
Messana,  as  Ion*  as  that  city  enjoyed  its  privileged 
t cnaiuon  as  a  toeder.iia  m  ita* :  nence  no  mention 
is  found  of  its  name  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero; 
but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  acquired  the  ordinary 
municipal  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2.)  It  never,  however,  seems 
to  liave  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Tyndaria,  But  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress  caused  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  as  well 
as  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  and  though  now 
much  neglected,  it  is  still  a  military  position  of  im port- 
tan  ce.  The  modern  city  of  Milazzo  is  a  tolerably 
flourishing  place,  with  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
connecting  the  peninsula,  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
with  the  mainland.  But  the  old  town,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  city, 
stood  on  a  rocky  hill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
rocky  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninsula  or  head- 
land of  Capo  di  Milazzo.  The  modern  castle  on  a 
bill  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (Thuc  iii.  90;  Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  103, 
104;  Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  U.  p.  215.) 

The  promontory  of  Mylae,  stretching  out  abruptly 
into  the  sea,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a  boy 
of  considerable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 
This  bay  was  memorable  in  ancient  history  as  the  ' 
scene  of  two  great  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
C.  Dnillius,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  n.  c.  260,  in  which  the  Roman 
consul,  by  means  of  the  engines  called  Corvi  (then 
used  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships.  (PoL  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
defeated  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  H.  c.  36.  Agrippa 
advanced  from  the  island  of  Hicra,  where  his  fleet 
bad  been  before  stationed,  while  the  ships  of  Pompey 
lined  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  took  refuge  at  the  mouths  of  the  nume- 
rous small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  After  this  battle,  Agrippa 
made  himself  master  of  Mylse  as  well  as  Tyndaris; 
and  some  time  afterwards  again  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Pompeius  in  a  second  and  more  decisive  action, 
between  Mylae  and  a  place  called  Kaulochus.  The 
latter  name  js  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Krtsoculmo,  the  Phulacrian  promontory  of 
Ptolemv.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  195—109,  115—122; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  2—11;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Suet. 
Aug.  16.) 

In  the  account  of  this  campaign  Appian  speaks 
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[E.  H.  B.] 
of  two  islands 


of  a  small  town  named  Abtkmisium,  which  is  no- 
ticed also  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  must  have  been  situ- 
ated  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Mylae.  but  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  B.C.x.  116; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obviously  the 
same  place  alluded  to  by  Sdius  Italicus  as  the 
"  sedes  Facelina  Dianae  "  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  260),  and 
called  by  Luciiius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  satires, 
"Facelitis  templa  Dianae."    (LuciL  Sat  iii  13.) 

VOL.  IV 


Vibius  Sequester  also  mentions  a  river  which  lie 
calls  Phaceunus,  and  describes  as  "  juxta  Pe- 
loridem,  confinis  templo  Dianae."  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
was  not  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus, 
but  at  a  short  distance  from  Mylae,  though  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  desig- 
nated by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  bad  been  kept,  and  were 
slaughtered  by  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  (Appian, 
Lc;  Plin.  ii.  98.  s.  101.)  The  Moss  Thorax. 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Lotiganus  (Died.  xxii.  1 3),  must  have  been 
one  of  the  underbills  of  the  Neptunian  Mountains, 
which  throughout  this  part  of  Sicily  descend  ch*e  to 
the  sea-shore ;  but  the  particular  mountain  meant  is 
wholly  uncertain. 

MYLAE.  Pliny  (iv.  12)  speaks 
of  this  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  They 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  oil'  Phalasama 
(Kutri),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Cnast-desrribcr 
Jusaoora,  Mksk,  Mtlb  (Stadiasm).  Pttalldka 
is  the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  the  three  little 
islands;  the  second,  opposite  to  which  is  Kavvsi,  is 
called  Megalonest,  in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  sue; 
and  the  third  Prasonesi.  (Pasbley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
61)  [E.  B.J.] 

MYLAE  (MuKal;  Eth.  MuAa«>t),a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  n.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  54;  Stepb.  B.  $.  r.)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a  strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Dhamdti,  "  which  is  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titaresius,  leading  into  Perrhaebia  from  tbo 
Pelasgiotis."    (Northern  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MYLAS,  or  MYLE  (MvAas),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  cape  Aphrodiaias  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east.  On  or  close 
to  it  was  a  small  town  of  tbo  same  name  (Plin. 
v.  22 ;  Stadia**.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  165,  166.)  As  the 
Stadiasmus  calls  My  las  a  cape  and  cher»one*e, 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  is  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  cape  Cavalicrt,  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  S.] 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  (r<k  MuAa<r<ra,  or  Mi5- 
Aaaa:  Eth.  MvAoaevt),  the  most  important  town  of 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  tho  west  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  abounding  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  constructed.  Hence  the  city  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
temples  and  porticoes,  and  many  wondered  that  so  fine 
a  city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  overhanging 
mountain.  Tho  two  most  splendid  temples  in  tho 
city  were  those  of  ZeusOsogos  and  Zeus  Labrandenus, 
the  latter  of  which  stood  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Labranda,  on  a  hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  road  called  tho  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  processions  used  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Mylassa  were  invested  with 
the  office  of  priests  of  Zeus  for  life.  The  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplaco 
and  residence  of  the  Carian  kings  before  Halicar- 
nassus  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  capital.  Its 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  80  stadia,  which  was  the  port  of  Mylas6a ; 
though  Stephanos  B.  calls  Passabi  its  port-town. 
(St tab.  xir.  p.  658,  &c;  Aeschyl.  Fragm.  48,  whero 
it  is  called  My  las  ;  Stcph.  B.  *.  v.  ;  Herod,  i. 
171.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  20;  Plin.  v.  29;  Pans.  viii.  1U. 
§  3.)  The  splendour  of  Mylassa  is  attested  by  au 
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anecdote  preserved  in  Athenacua  (viii.  p.  348)  of  the 
witty  musician  Stratonicus,  who,  on  coming  to 
Mylassa,  and  observing  its  many  temples,  but  few 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hear  me,  oh  ye 
temples."  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  we  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  en- 
dcavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  the  place  for  its  opposition 
to  him  that  the  Roman*,  after  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xvi.  24,  xxii. 
27;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39).  In  a  petty  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Euromians,  the  Mylassans  were  vic- 
torious, and  took  some  of  their  towns;  bnt  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Khodians 
(Polyb.  xxx.  5 ;  Liv.  xlv.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  still  flourishing,  and 
two  eminent  orators,  Euthydemus  and  Hybreas, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreas,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Labi  en  us,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  But  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  1  ih odes;  whereupon  Labienus  marched  with  an 
army  against  Mylassa,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Strab.xiv.p660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mylassa 
is  marked  by  the  modern  Melasso  or  Melatsa,  where 
ncient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
ellers.  A  temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My  - 
in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Roma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modern  times,  was 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  the 
Turks,  who  built  a  new  mosque  with  the  materials 
(Pococke,  Travels,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.  c.  6.)  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  234)  faw  beneath  Ihe  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a  broad  marble  pavement, 
with  vestiges  of  a  theatre:  and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  columns,  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exc. 
p.  260,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remains  scattered  about  the  place;  Raschc, 
Lex.  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  999,  &c)  [L.  S] 


COIN  OF  MYT.ASSA. 

MYNDUS  (MJriot:  Eth.  MvrSios),  a  Dorian 
colony  of  Troezcn,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  situated  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was 
protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a  good  harbour. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  §  8;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  20,  ii.  5.)  But  otherwise  the  place  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephanna  By*.  (*.  v.)  mention  Palae- 
myndus  as  a  place  close  by  Myndus;  and  this  Pa- 
laemyndus  seems  to  liave  been  the  ancient  place  of 
the  Carians  which  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dorian  Myndus.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i.  16)  and  Pliny  (L  c.)  also  speak 
of  a  place  called  Neapolis  in  the  same  peninsula;  and 
as  no  other  authors  mention  such  a  place  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Myndus  (the  Dorian  colony)  and  Nea  polls  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  he  remembered  that 
Pliny  mentions  both  Myndus  and  Neapolis  as  two 
different  towns.  Myndian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  Anaxagoras  against  Naxos.  (Herod, 
v.  33.)  At  a  later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Halicarnassus,  he  was  anxious  first  to  make  himself 
master  of  Myndus;  but  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  surprise,  the  Myndians,  with  the  aid  of  rein- 
forcements from  Halicarnassus  repulsed  him  with 
some  loss.  (Arrian,  I  c.  ;  comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  229; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15,  21 ;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  15;  Hierocl.  p.  687.)  Athenaeus  (i.  32) 
that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Myndus 
good  for  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  th.it 
Mentesha  or  Muntesha  marks  the  site  of  Myndus; 
but  Col.  Leake  (A sin  Minor,  p.  228)  identifies 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Gumuhht. 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some 
ruins  at  the  head  of  the  bav.  (Comp  Rasche,  Lex. 
Num.  iii.  L  p.  1002,  &c.;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  AW 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  585.) 

Ptokmy  (v.  2.  §  30)  mentions  a  small  bland  called 
Myndus  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  MYNDCS. 

MYCXNIA  or  MYON  (Mvovia,  Pans. ;  MiW, 
Steph.  B.:  Elk.  Nlvovtvs,  Paus.,  Thuc),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  passes  leading  from  Aetolia  into  Locris.  (Thnc. 
iii.  101.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a  small  town 
(it6\iaua).  situated  upon  a  hill  30  stadia  from  Am- 
phissa  inland,  containing  a  grove  and  an  altar  of  the 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  8,  comp.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  592)  and  other 
authorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghia  Thymia,  or  A  thy. 
mia,  a  small  village,  containing  Hellenic  remains, 
distant  U  hour  from  Sdlona  (Amphissa)  on  the  road 
to  Galaxidhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as,  accordiug  to  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Amphissa.  ('Aw  piv 
intip  'AuQioeyi  vpbs  Ifatipov  Mvovia .  .  .  OWoi  (in- 
cluding the  Mvopcis)  u*¥  5)>  vrtpoutowrtv  'Ap.<pia- 
a-ns,  iwl  da\dff(rns  ii  O<d>0fca).  Accordingly 
Kiepert  places  Myonia  in  his  map  N.  of  Amphissa,  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Cytinium  in  Doris, 
M  YONNE'SUS(MuoV»7j<roi  or  Mi/dVipros),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  south-west  of  Lebedus/on  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
I i us  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  b.  c  190.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  ;  Thucyd.  iii.  42  ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontory  as  situ- 
ated between  Samos  and  Teos,  and  as  rising  from  a 
broad  basis  to  a  pointed  summit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  land  side  by  a  narrow  path  ; 
while  on  the  sea  side  it  was  girt  by  rocks,  so  much 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  somo  parts  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  tho 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promontory 
|  there  also  was  a  small  town  of  the  name  of  Myonnesns 
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B,,  Strab.  //.  ec.),  which  belonged  to  Teas, 
rocks  of  Myonnestis  are  now  called  Hyprili- 


Pliny  (ff.  N.  r.  37)  mentions  a  small  island  of  the 
name  of  Myonnesus  near  Ephesras,  which,  together 
with  two  others,  Anthinae  and  Diarrheusa,  formed 
a  group  called  Pisistrati  Insnlae.  [L.  S.] 

MYONNE'SUS  (Mirivrnaot :  Eth.  MtwrHj<rioi), 
a  small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  PhthiotU  in 
Theaaaly,  in  the  bay  between  Larisxa  Cremaste  and 
Antron.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  I.e.) 

MYOS-HORMOS  (o  Mubs  Spuos,  Diodor.  iii.  39; 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  760—781.  xvii.  p.  815;  Ptol.  iT.  5. 
§  14,  viii.  15.  §  18;  PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  pp.  1,  6, 
9,11;  'A<f>t>o5iVrjT  opuot,  Agatharcb.  p.  54 ;  Veneris 
Portns,  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33)  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadclphua  (it.  a  274)  upon  a  headland  of  similar 
name.  (Mela,  iii.  8.  §  7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
principal  harbour  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Aegypt 
with  India,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navigation  down  the  Heroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  Myos-Hormos,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  "  Harbour  of  the  Mouse, 
but  more  probably  means  "  the  Harbour  "  of  the 
Muscle"  (^wcir,  to  close,  e.g  the  shell),since  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pinna 
marina  (comp.  the  Hebrew  pinmim,  Job,  xxxviii. 
18;  Prov.  xxxi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 
(Bruce,  Travels,  toI.  rii.  p.  314,  8vo.  ed.)  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga- 
tharcb ides  and  those  writers  who  copied  him,  to  that 
of  Aphrodites- Horn.* ;  but  the  elder  appellation  is 
more  generally  retained.  Xlyos  Uormus  seems  to 
hare  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  of 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  in 
its  hay. 

The  latitude  of  Myos-Hormos  is  fixed  by  Bruce, 
D'Anville,  &c.,  at  27°  N.  It*  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  a  cluster  of  islands,  called  Jaffateen  by 
modern  navigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  he 
opposite  to  an  indenture  of  the  Aegyptian  coast. 
Behind  these  islands  and  on  the  curve  of  the  shore 
was  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  769);  but  it  was  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
the  water,  even  to  the  land  s  edge  was  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

Mvos-Hormos  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
foundation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  resiels  bound  for  Africa  or  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  tlie  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
equinox  blows  steadily  from  NW.,  and  carried 
them  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  hack 
in  the  following  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Rhaptum,  in  the 
Regio  Barbarica,  about  10°  S.  of  the  equator.  The 
vessels  bound  for  India  (the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
C*yhm)  left  Mvos-Hormos  in  July;  and  if  they 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  before  the  1st  of 
September,  they  had  behind  them  the  monsoon  for 
nearly  three  months.  The  voyage  out  usually 
occupied  about  40  day*.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptolemies ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
Aegypt  to  Malabar  first  became  really  known  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  a  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
of  gold  and  silver  sent  yearly  from  Rome  to  the 
Eut  at  400,000/.  Merling,  in  exchange  for  which 
received  of  at  least  four  times  the  value 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  in  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7  or  8  days  to  Berenice  or  Myos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A  pound  of  silk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Philadelphus  first 
opened  the  road  between  Coptos  and  Myos-  Hormos. 
At  first  the  caravans  carried  their  water  with  them 
across  the  desert,  and  employed  camels  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan - 
aaries  (araBftoi)  were  built  for  the  use  of  travellers; 
and  wells  were  sunk  and  cisterns  dug  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  latitude  seldom  falls. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-H  ormos  as  an  emporium, 
leems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  supplanted  as  a  depot  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  the  Red  Sea,  was  yet  more 
convenient  for  the  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
geographers.  Agatharchides,  who  composed  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Philometer  (n.  c.  180—145),  in  his 
account  of  the  Indian  trade,  makes  no  mention  of 
Berenice.  Diodorus  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myos-Hormos,  but  not  of  its  rival. 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  was  merely  a  roadstead,  where  the 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  but  that  they  lay 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myos-Hormos  at  all.  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vei 
and  Trajan  it  must  hare  been  on  the  decline. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
these  harbours — their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplus,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  miles,  from  Myns- Hormos,  and  even  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  Ratdanf  be  the 
Lepte  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  the  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  compared  with  Arsinoe  {Suez),  for  the 
Indian  trade,  it  seems  strange  that  the  chips  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myos-Hormos,  but  the  ladings 
taken  in  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  became  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  Indian  traffic;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  the  port  where  it  was  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  place  of 
the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Abmchaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myos- 
Hormos.  [W.  B.  D.J 

MYRA  (ri  Mi'-pa  or  Mvpmr  :  Eth.  Mvptvs),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andracus,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  lrom  the 
sea.  (Strab.  xir.  p  666;  Steph.  B.  <  r.;  Plin. 
xxxii.  8 ;  Ptol.  r.  6.  §  3,  riii  1 7.  §  23.)  The  small 
town  of  Andriaea  formed  its  port.  It  is  remarkable 
in  history  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  Paul  landed 
(Actt,  xxv.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
the  place  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  all  Lycia  (Hierocl.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exist*,  and  bears  ita  ancient  name  Myra,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Dembre,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  I^ake  (^jria  Minor,  p. 
183)  mentions  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  355  feet  in  dia- 
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meter,  several  public  buildings,  and  numerous  in- 
scribed sepulchres,  tome  of  which  have  inscriptions 
in  the-  Lycian  characters.  But  the  place  and  its 
splendid  rains  hare  since  been  minutely  described 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Ditcov.  in  Lycia,  p.  1 96,  &c), 
and  in  Texier's  work  (Description  de  FA  tie  Mineure"), 
where  the  ruins  are  figured  in  22  plates.  The 
theatre  at  Myra,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  among  the 
largest  and  the  best  built  in  Asia  Minor :  much  of 
its  fine  corridor  and  corniced  proscenium  remaias. 
The  number  of  tombs  cnt  in  the  rock  b  not  large, 
but  they  are  generally  very  spacious,  and  consist 
of  several  chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
Their  external  ornaments  are  enriched  by  sculptured 
statues  in  the  rocks  around  ;  but  they  are  mostly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  one  in  Sir  C. 
Fellows'  Discov.  facing  p.  193,  and  numerous  others 
in  a  plate  facing  p.  200).  On  the  whole,  the  ruins 
of  Myra  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Lycia. 
(Cornp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  vol.  i. 
p.  131,  &<•,)  [L.  S.] 

MYRCINUS  (MJpirjwj,  Steph.  B.;  tUfmmm, 
Tzetz.  Chil.  Hi.  96:  Eth.  Vtupnivioi),  a  place  be- 
longing  to  the  Edoni,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  which  was  selected  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus 
for  his  settlement.  It  offered  great  advantages  to 
settlers,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  silver  mines. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  ArisUgoras  retired  to  this  place, 
and,  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
ctan  town  which  he  was  besieging.  (Herod  v.  126; 
Thuc  it.  102.)  Afterwards,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
liauds  of  the  Edoni  ;  but  on  the  murder  of  Pittacus, 
chief  of  that  people,  it  surrendered  to  Brasidas. 
(Thuc  iv.  107.)  The  position  of  Myrcinus  was  in 
the  interior,  to  the  N.  of  M.  Pangaeos,  not  far 
from  Amphipolis.  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRIANDRUS.  [Iasca.] 
MYRICUS  (MvpuroCs),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  "  opposite,"  as  Ste|>h.  Byx.  (*.  v.)  says,  "  to 
Tenedos  and  Lesbos,"  whence  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
its  situation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  [L.  S.] 

MYRI'NA  (Vlupiva  :  Eth.  Mi/ptrofe^flM  of  the 
Aeolian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  about 
40  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Gryneium.  (Herod,  i. 
149.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  My- 
rinus  before  the  other  Aeolian  cities  (Mela,  ;.  18),  or 
by  the  Amazon  Myrina  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505,  xii.  p.  573, 
xiii.  p.  623;  Diod.  iii.  54).  Artaxerxes  gave  Gry- 
neium and  Myrina  to  Gongylus,  an  Erctrian,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  native  city  for  favouring  the 
interests  of  Persia.  (Xenoph.  Ilellen.  iii.  1.  §  4.) 
Myrina  was  a  very  strong  place  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30), 
though  not  very  large,  and  had  a  good  harbour. 
(Scylax.p.36;  Agath.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 
(v.  32)  mentions  that  it  bore  the  surname  of 
Sebaxtopolis;  while,  according  to  Synccllus,  it  was 
also  called  Smyrna.  For  some  time  Myrina  was 
occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedonia;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  and  declared  the  place 
free.  (Liv.  I  c;  Polyb.  xviii.  27.)  It  was  twice 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes ;  first  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  47),  on  which  occasion  it 
received  a  remission  of  duties  on  account  of  the  loaf 
it  had  sustained;  and  a  wcond  time  in  tin-  r>i.:ii  of 
Trajan  (Oros.  vii.  12).  The  town  was  restored  each 
time,  and  continued  to  exist  until  a  late  period. 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  v.;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  6;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
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called  Myrenna,  while  in  the  Prut  Tab.  it  bears  the 
name  Marinna.)  Its  site  is  believed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  Sandarlik.  [L.  S.] 


MYRI'NA.  [Lemnos.] 

MYRINA.  [Mycenae,  No.  1.] 

MYRLEA.   [Apameia,  No.  4.] 

MYRME'CIUM  (Miw«f««°*,  Strab.  xi.  p.  494; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  I.  §  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  Anon.  Peripl 
p.  4  ;  Steph.  B.;  Jornand.  Get.  5),  a  Milesian  colony 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  20  stadia  N.  of  Pan- 
ticapacum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310.)  Near  the  town 
was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Pt«>l.  iii.  6. 
§  4 ;  Leo  Diac.  ix.  6.)  It  is  the  modern  Yenikali 
or  Jenikale,  where  many  ancient  remains  have  been 
found.  (Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  102  ;  Dubois 
de  Montpcrcux,  Voyage  au  Caucate,  vol.  v.  p. 
231.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRMEX  (MupM^,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15),  au 
island  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  which  is  identified 
with  the  Ausioda  (AforySa)  of  Uecataeus  (/>. 
300),  where  the  charts  show  an  islet,  between 
Ptolemaia  and  Phycus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRMl'DONES.  [Aeoisa.] 

MYRRH  I'NUS.    [Attica,  p.  332,  No.  95.] 

MYRSINUS.  [Myrtuxticm.] 

MY'RTILIS,  sumamed  Jcua  (louAfa  Mw/mAfi, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  5),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusi- 
tania,  on  the  Anas,  which  had  the  Jus  Latii;  now 
Mertola.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35  ;  Mela,  iii.  1;  IL 
Ant.  p.  431  ;  Sestini,  Med.  p.  11  ;  Mionnet,  SuppL 
i  p.  8;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiv.  pp.  208,  238  ; 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MY'RTIUM  or  MYRTE'NUM  (M^prwr,  Mtp- 
rnv&r),  a  place  in  Thrace  mentioned  by 
sthencs  along  with  Serrhiun 
(de  Cor.  p.  234). 

MYRTOS.    [Aeoaeum  Mare.] 

MYRTO'UM  MARE.    [Aeoakum  Mare.] 

MYRTUNTIUM  (Mvprovrrwv),  called  Mtrsj- 
»U8  (Mufxriyos)  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  among 
tlie  towns  of  the  Epcii.  It  was  a  town  of  Elis,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  on  the  road  from 
the  city  of  Elis  to  Dyme  in  Achaia,  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  the  former  place  and  near  the  sea. 
Leake  remarks  that  the  last  part  of  the  description 
must  bo  incorrect,  since  no  part  of  the  road  from 
Elis  to  Dyme  could  have  passed  by  the  sea  ;  but  Cur- 
tius  observes  that  Myrtuntium  would  at  one  time 
have  been  near  the  sea-coast,  supposing  that  the  la- 
goon of  Kotiki  was  originally  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  The 
ruin  near  Kalotikos  probably  represents  this  place, 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  616  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  341  ;  Steph.  B.  a  v. 
Mopatvos;  Leake,  iforca,  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  <fc.  p.  120;  Curtius,  Peloponneeot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

MYSARIS  (Mvraplt  al  Mtoapts,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§  8),  the  YV.  promontory  of  the  Achiu.eos  Dor- 
MOft  [E.  B.  J.] 

MY'SIA  (Mucrfe  :  Eth.  Muock,  Mysus),  the  name 
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of  a  province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  according  to  Slrabo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
frum  the  many  beech- trees  which  grew  about  ilonnt 
Olympus,  and  were  called  by  the  Lydians  (wool. 
Others  more  plausibly  connect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  moese,  a  marsh  or  swamp,  according  to  which 
Mysia  would  signify  a  marshy  country.  This  sup- 
position is  supported  by  the  notion  prevalent  among 
the  ancients  that  the  Mysians  bad  immigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  marshy  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danube,  called  Moeaia,  whence  Mysia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  also,  the  Mysians  are  sometimes  mentioned 
with  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  "  Asiatic,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Moesians.  (Eustatb.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apolkn.  Rhod  i.  1115.) 

The  Asiatic  province  of  Mysia  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
the  west  by  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 
Temnus  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  not 
accurately  defined  by  the  ancients,  though  it  was 
bounded  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  and  we  may 
assume  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  formed  the  boundary  line. 
(Strab.  xii.  pp.  564,  &c.,  571.)  The  whole  extent  of 
country  bearing  the  name  of  Mysia,  was  divided  into 
five  parts :  —  1.  Mysia  Mihor  (Mvtria  t>  nucpa),  that 
Is,  the  northern  coast-district  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus;  it  also  bore  the 
name  of  Mysia  Hcllespontiaca,  or  simply  Hellespontus, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Hellespont!:  (Ptol.  v. 
2.  §§2,3,  14;  Xenoph.  Ages.  i.  14);  or,  from 
Mount  Olympus,  Mysia  Olympene  (Mvela  ^  'OAuyt- 
■rrtrf,  (Strab.  xii.  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
braced the  districts  of  Morkxk,  Abrettknk  and 
the  Apian  plain  ('Aw/at  wttior ;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
576.)  2.  Mtsia  Major  (Mwia  Ij  /xrydArj),  form- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
including  a  tract  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
and  A  polls  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm.  The 
principal  city  of  this  part  was  Pergamum,  from 
which  the  country  is  also  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
(Miwi'a  ^  Tltpyawrfi ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§§  5,  14.)  3.  Troas  (h  Tpvdi),  the  territory  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast,  from  Sigetum  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
myttinm. 4.  Akolis,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  especially  that  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Hermus.  5.  Tei'thrania  TtvQptwld),  or  the 
district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  in  ancient 
times  Tcuthras  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Mysian 
kingdom.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

These  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, when  Mysia  formed  a  part  of  the  second 
satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90),  the  name  Mysia  was  ap- 
plied only  to  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  country, 
that  is,  to  Mysia  Minor ;  while  the  western  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Troas.  (Scylax,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Hellespont  us, 
while  the  southern  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Asia.  (HierocL  p.  658.) 

The  greater  part  of  Mysia  is  a  mountainous 
country,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  gradually  elope 
down  towards  the  Aegean,  the  main  branches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Temjjcs.  The  country  is 
also  rich  in  rivers,  though  most  of  them  ore  small, 
and  not  navigable ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  725),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a  kind  of  stone  railed  lapis  assius  (vap- 
Kwpdyot'),  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whence  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies,  (Dioscorid.  v.  141  ;  Plin.  ii.  98, 
xxxvi.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Aaaos.)  Near  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent  ovster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  31:  Catull.  xviii.  4;  Vi'rg.  Gtorg. 
i.  207 ;  Lucan,  ix.  959 ;  comp.  Theophrast.  But 
Plank  i.  6.  13.) 

The  country  of  Mysia  was  inliabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Aeolians,  and  Mysians ; 
but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
are  mentioned  In  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  called 
Mysia  Minor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  tho  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotus  (vii.  74)  describes  tbem  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydians,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  in  the 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i.  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c)  regards  them 
as  a  tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  language  have  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Strata's  view,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  identity  of  Moesians  and  Mysians.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mysians  in  Homer  are  to  be  conceived  as  Asiatics  or 
as  Europeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysians 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
soon  after  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  pressed 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Per- 
gamum, and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Catacccaumene. 
About  tlte  time  of  the  Aeolian  migration,  they 
founded,  under  Teuthras,  the  kingdom  of  Teutbrania, 
which  was  soon  destroyed,  but  gave  the  district  in 
which  it  bad  existed  its  permanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upon  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bithyuians. 

In  regard  to  their  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  b.  c  190,  when  Antiochus  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus;  and  when  this  was  made 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Respecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ;  but  if 
we  may  Apply  to  them  that  which  Posidanius  (in 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  European  Moesians, 
they  were  a  pious  and  peaceable  nomadic  people, 
who  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner  on  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  and  had  not  made  great  advances  in 
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civilisation.  Their  language  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiL  p.  572),  a  mixture  of  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  that  is,  perhaps,  a  dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  armour  attributed 
to  them  by  Herodotus  (vii.  74),  which  consisted  of 
a  common  helmet,  a  small  shield,  and  a  javelin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fire.  At  a  later 
time,  tho  influence  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a  nation, 
and  to  have  drawn  them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilisation.  (Comp.  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien 
Geographic,  vol.  li.  p.  1 10,  &c. ;  Cramer,  Asia 
Minor,  i.  p.  30,  &c ;  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  tic.)  [L.  S.] 

MY'SIUS  (Mfoioj),  a  tributary  of  the  Catena,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  having  its  sources  on  Mount 
Temnus,  and  joining  the  Caicus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pergamum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  277)  Mysius  was  only 
another  name  for  Caicus,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Caicus  was  actually  called 
Mysius.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysius  is 
the  same  as  the  modern  Bergma.  [L.  S.] 

MYSOCARAS  (Mwroitopaj,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  3), 
a  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauritania,  near  the 
Phutb,  probably  the  same  as  the  Caricus  Murus 
{Kaftticbv  T(?xof)  of  Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson ; 
comp  Ephor.  ap.  Stepk.  B.  t.  r.),  now  Aghovs,  near 
the  Wad  Tenst/l,  where  Renou's  map  of  Morocco 
marks  ruins.  {Geog.  Grate.  Mia.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
MUller,  Paris,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

M YSOM AC E' DONES  (MuaopwcOovts),  a  tribe 
of  the  Mysians,  probably  occupying  the  district 
about  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Mysics.  (Ptol. 
v.  2.  §  15;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  conventns  of 
K  phes  ns;  but  further  particulars  are  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S  ] 

MY'STIA  (Mwrrla :  Eth.  Mwmwdt:  MonasU- 
race),  a  town  of  Bruttium,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  province,  be- 
tween Scylacium  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparent) v  not  far  from  Cape  Cocinthus  {Capo  di 
StUo).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  8;  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  cites  Philistus  as  calling  it 
a  city  of  the  Samnites,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
mean  their  Lucanian  or  Bruttian  descendants.  (Steph. 
K.  *.  v.)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  placed  conjecturally  at  Monaster  ace, 
near  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  (Cluver.  Ital  p.  1305; 
Bomanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYTHETOLlSor  MYTHO'POLIS(Mtrftyw0Atr, 
Mtit'iiiroAiv),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site, 
though  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Lacus  Ascania.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  winter  all  .the  artificial  wells  of  the  place  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
became  filled  again  to  the  brim.  ( Aristot,  Mir.  Ante. 
55;  Antig.  Caryst.  189.)  Stephanus  Byi.  (#.  v. 
n«fld>oXii)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Pythopolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  samo  as  Mvthopolis.  [L.  S.J 

MYTILE'NE  or  MITYLE'NE  (MimA^  or  Mi- 
rv\iirn :  Eth.  MimAinnubf  or  MirvX-nytuos),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  orthography  of  the 
name.  Coins  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  MtmA^nj. 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
Tilly,  but  n« 


scripts  have  generally  Mitylenc;  but  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  sometimea  Pliny, 
have  Mytilene.  In  some  cases  we  fii>d  the  Latiu 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet  Cats.  2,  Tib.  10; 
Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Myti- 
lcnensis  {Ann.  xiv.  53).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  the  word  ought  to  be  written  Mytilene; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  Plehn  {Lcsbiacorum  Liber).  The  modern 
city  is  called  Mitglen,  and  sometimes  Castro. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  history  of  Lesbos  is 
concentrated  in  Mytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  the  auto- 
nomous period,  when  they  often  bore  the  legend 
IJPflTH  AECBOT  MTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
perial period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  lias  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  history  of  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  the  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  Ls  to  bo  found  in  its  situation,  which  (in 
common  with  that  of  Mkthtmna)  was  favourable 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
have  been  excellent  Originally  it  was  built  upon  a 
small  island  ;  and  thus  (whether  the  small  island 
were  united  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  formed,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  capable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes , 
the  latter  was  the  mercantile  harbour,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a  mole.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Paua.  viii.  30.)  The  best  elucidation 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  found 
in  the  narratives  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  1st  book  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics. 
The  northern  harbour  seems  to  have  been  called 
MaAd*«i*  [Mauea].  This  harmonises  with  what 
we  find  in  Thucydidea,  and  with  what  Aristotle 
says  concerning  the  action  of  the  NE.  wind  (wootiot) 
on  Mytilene.  The  statements  of  Xenophon  are  far 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  of  Grveee, 
vol.  viii.  p.  230),  we  suppose  the  Euripvs  of 
Mytilene  to  be  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Lesbos,  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A  rude  plan  is  given  by  Tonrne- 
fort;  but  for  accurate  information  the  English  Ad- 
miralty charts  must  be  consulted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fkaUons,  are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  (See  especially  Cic.  c. /fall  ii.  16.)  Plutarch 
mentions  a  theatre  {Pomp.  42),  and  Athenaeus 
a  Prytaneium  (x.  p.  425).  Vitruvius  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  winds  were  very  troublesome  in  the  harbour 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  The  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mush- 
rooms :  Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Methy'mna.  In  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Choiseul-Gouffier ;  and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  immediately 
behind,  in  Conybcare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Fpp. 
o/St.Pmd. 
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The  first  passage  in  which  the  history  of  Mytilene 
comes  prominently  into  view  is  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Aeolians  and  Atheniaus  for  Sigeum  (u.c. 
606),  at  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  The  place 
and  the  time  are  both  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the 
early  vigour  with  which  Mytilene  was  exercising  its 
maritime  and  political  power.  We  see  it  already 
grasping  considerable  possessions  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  in  this  conflict,  too,  that  Pittacua,  the  sage 
and  lawgiver  of  Mytilene,  acted  so  noble  a  part,  and 
that  Alcaeos,  her  great  poet,  lost  his  shield.  The 
mention  of  these  two  names  reminds  us  that  this 
time  of  rivalry  with  Athens  coincides  with  the 
famous  internal  contests  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
in  Mytilene.  For  the  history  and  results  of  this 
struggle,  see  the  lives  of  Aixueus,  Pittacl's,  and 
Sappho,  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  history  of 
the  Mytilenaeans  from  that  of  the  Aeolians  in  ge- 
neral, during  the  period  of  the  Persian  ascendancy 
on  these  coasts.  But  we  have  a  proof  of  their  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  fact  that  they  alone  of  the 
Aeolians  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  Hellenium 
at  Naucratis  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  we  find  them 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses.  (Ib.  iii.  13,  14.)  They  supplied  a  con- 
tingent to  Darius  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (lb.  iv. 
97).  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  aifuirs 
of  Hintiaeus  (lb.  vi.  5);  and  doubtless,  though  they 
are  not  separately  mentioned,  they  were  the  best 
portion  of  those  Aeolians  who  supplied  sixty  ships  to 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Ib.  vii.  95.) 

The  period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  and  the 
Peloponnesian  War  is  full  of  the  fame  of  Mytilene. 
The  alliance  of  its  citizens  with  those  of  Athens 
began  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  Persia.  They  held 
a  very  distinguished  position  among  the  allies  which 
formed  the  Athenian  confederacy ;  but  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  brought  upon  them  the  most  terrible  ruin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  was  overruled  (Thucyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  pulled  down,  and  her  fleet  given  up; 
her  territory  was  divided  among  Athenian  share- 
holders, and  she  was  deprived  of  her  possessions  and 
forts  on  the  mainland.  (Ib.  iii.  50.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Conon 
was  defeated  by  Callicratidas  off  Mytilene,  and  block- 
aded in  the  harbour.  (Xen.  UelL  i.  6.)  We  pass  now 
to  the  period  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campaigns  this 
city  was  conspicuously  connected.  The  Lesbians  made 
a  treaty  with  Macedonia.  Memnon  reduced  the 
other  cities  of  the  island  ;  and  his  death,  which  in- 
flicted the  last  blow  on  the  Persian  power  in  the 
Aegean,  took  place  in  the  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Hegesilochus,  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reduction  of  the  islands,  and 
received  a  large  accession  of  territory.  Two  Myti- 
lenaeans,  Laomedon  and  Erigyius,  the  sons  of  Larichus, 
were  distinguished  members  of  Alexander's  staff. 
The  latter  fell  in  action  against  the  Bactrians  ;  the 
former  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Alexander's 
death. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
Aegean  was  disastrous  to  Mytilene.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridatea,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
last,  it  was  sacked  by  M.  Therm  us,  on  which  oc- 
casion J.  Caesar  honourably  distinguished  himself. 
Pompey's  friendship  with  Theophanes  led  to  the 
recognition  of  Mytilene  as  a  free  city.  (Plin.  31.) 
After  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  touched  there 


for  the  last  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  l>oard.  His  son 
Sextus  met  with  a  friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agrippn.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  17; 
App.  B.  C.  v.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  there 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  really  through  mortification  caused 
by  the  preference  shown  to  M.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Aim. 
xiv.  53;  Suet.^1^.  66,  Tib.  10);  and  this  resi- 
dence is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  still 
extant  (See  Pococke.)  The  last  event  which  wo 
need  mention  in  the  imperial  period  is  the  crossing 
over  of  Germanicus  with  Agrippina  from  Euboea  to 
Lesbos,  and  the  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
This  event,  also,  was  commemorated  both  by  coins 
and  inscriptions.  (Sec  Eckhcl  and  Pococke.)  It 
appears  that  the  privilego  of  freedom  was  taken 
away  by  Vespasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plehn,  Usbiac.  p.  83.) 

Mytilene  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean, 
which  have  continued  without  intermission  to  flourish 
till  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island. 
Thus,  in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  MitvA^kh 
and  M*0v(wa  are  both  mentioned  under  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Islands ;  but  in  the  later  Byzantine 
division,  Mytilene  is  spoken  of  as  an  island,  liko 
Lemno.  and  Chios,  in  the  Theme  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
(Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  42, 43,  ed.  Bonn.) 
The  fortunes  of  Mytilene  during  the  first  advances 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Venetians  at  a  later  period,  are 
noticed  in  Finlav's  History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empire*',  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  171,  223.  The 
island  of  Lesbos  was  not  actually  part  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  empire  till  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  struggles  of  tho 
time  of  Alcaeus  and  Pittacus,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  internal  constitutional  history  of  Mytilene. 
It  shared,  with  all  Greek  cities,  the  results  of  the 
struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democratic*!  parties. 
We  find  a  commonalty  (Sa/iot )  and  a  council  (0oAAa) 
mentioned  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander  ;  and 
the  title  of  magistrates,  called  vrparvyds  (praetor), 
appears  on  coins  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
creditable  laws ;  one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  the 
island)  that  offences  committed  by  the  drunk  should 
be  more  severely  punished  than  those  committed  by 
the  sober  (Arist.  Pol  ii.  9.  9) ;  the  other  making 
a  singular  provision  for  the  punishment  of  faithless- 
ness in  tributary  allies,  by  depriving  them  of  tho 
privilege  of  educating  their  children.  (Aelian,  Var. 
J/isL  vii.  15.)  [J.  S.  H  ] 


COIN  OK  MYTILENE. 

MYTl'STRATUS  (Mvriffrparos,  Steph.  B., 
Died.;  Movrlffrparos,  Zonar.;  rb  Mvrrlarparot; 
Pol. :  Eth.  Mutustratinus,  Plin.),  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  the  position  of  which  is  wholly  nnccr- 
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faun.  It  was  probably  but  a  small  town,  though 
strongly  fxrtifie),  whence  Philistus  (ap.  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.)  called  it  *'  a  fortress  of  Sicily."  It  is  con- 
spicuously mentioned  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  but  for  some  time  with- 
out success,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
position ;  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus  in  u.  c.  258.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destroyed.  (Pol.  i.  24  ; 
Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Exc.  Boetch.  p.  503  ;  Zonar.  viii.) 
It  was,  however,  again  inhabited  at  a  later  period,  as 
wo  find  the  Mutustratini  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occurs  in  the 
interval,  and  Cluverius  (who  has  been  followed  by 
many  modern  geographers)  would,  therefore,  identify 
Mytistratus  with  Amestratus  ;  an  assumption  for 
which  there  are  certainly  no  sufficient  grounds,  both 
names  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [Amestra- 
tus.] (Cluver.  Stcil.  p.  383.)  [10.  II.  B.] 

MYUS(Mw»Cf :  Eth.  Mvovoios),  an  Ionian  town 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Maeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  month  of  that  river. 
Us  foundirtion  was  ascribed  to  Cydrclus,  a  natural 
son  of  Codrus.  (Stnib.  xiv.  p.  633.)  It  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636)  the  population  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  form  a  political  commu- 
nity, but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  the  end  the  Myusians  transferred  themselves, 
abandoning  their  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
event  happened,  according  to  PausaniMs  (vii.  2.  §  7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
place  was  exposed.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.)  My  us  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Thcinistocles  by  the 
Persian  king  (Thucyd.  i.  138;  Diod.  Sic.  si.  57; 
PluL  Them.  29 ;  Athen.  i.  p  29 ;  Nep.  Them.  10.) 
During  the  Peloponne»ian  War  the  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a  check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  19.)  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Myus,  ceded  it  to  the  Mag- 
ncsiuns.  Athen.  iii.  p.  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  Myus  was  a  temple  of 
Dionysus,  built  of  white  marble.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  The 
mmeusc  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  tlie 
Maeander  liave  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
an  that  even  in  St rx bo's  time  the  distance  between 
Myus  and  the  sea  was  increased  to  40  stadia  (xii. 
p.  579),  while  originally  the  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  on  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Myus,  which  most  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Maeander,  have  mistaken 
for  those  of  Miletus,  while  those  of  If  eracleia  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  Myus.  (Com p.  Leake, 
Asia  J/wor,  p.  239,  Sec.)  The  mistake  is  repeated 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  {Journal  of  a  Tour  in  As.  Aim. 
p.  263),  though  it  bad  been  pointed  out  long  before 
his  time.  [L.  S.J 

N. 

NAABDA  (Nod>8«,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  7;  Steph.  B. 
t.v. ;  N«dpoa,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  12),  a  small  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Sipphura.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  in  the  Pcutingcr  Table  Naharra. 
Joxphus  speaks  (L  c.)  of  Nearda  as  a  place  in 
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Babylonia,  posses^inc  an  extensive  ranpe  of  territory 
and  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  Euphrates 
which  flows  round  it.  When  Tiberius  overthrew 
the  Jews  in  the  East,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
took  refuge  in  Naanla  and  Nisibis;  and  the  former 
city  long  remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Nahardeir  and  Beth-Nuhadra,  Thus,  in 
a.  u.  421,  a  bishop  of  Nahardeir  is  mentioned  (As- 
sem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  p  264);  in  A.  D.  755,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Assem.  ii.  p.  Ill); 
and  as  late  as  a.  d.  1 285,  another  person  is  recorded 
as  "  Epucopus  Nuhadrensis."  (Assem.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  this  period  Nearda  is  included  within  the 
episcopal  province  of  Mosul.  Lastly,  in  the  Travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  traveller  mentioos 
going  to  Juba,  which  is  p'umbeditha,  in  Nehardea, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews"  (p.  92, 
Asher's  edit.);  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a  dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbeditha  and  Sum 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  towns  situated  near  one 
another,  at  no  great  distance  from  Baghd&d.  [V.J 

NAARMALCHA.  [Babylosia,  Vol.  I.  p. 
362,  a.] 

NABAEUS  (Na6W,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  1),  a  river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
probably  the  Navern  river,  east  of  C.  Wrath. 

N ABALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  26), 
is  a  river  in  or  near  the  Batavorum  Insula,  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge.  During  the  war  between 
Civilis  and  the  Romans,  there  was  a  conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
liad  been  cut  asunder  for  safety's  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keeping  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Nahalia  is  right ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertain  what  toe  river 
is.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Walckenaer  {Geoff. 
4c.  vol.  i.  p.  296)  conjectures  that  it  is  the  Yssel 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Znyder  Zee  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  28)  baa  a  place 
Navalia  (NovdAia)  in  Great  Germania,  the  position 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  on  or  near 
Ptolemy's  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (NoffaToib.,  'Armani.  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  21 ;  Na&trai,  Suid.  t.  v.;  NawaraToi,  LXX-;  Naba- 
thae,  Sen.  Here.  Oft.  160:  the  country,  Naiarala, 
Strab.;  Ha6arnrfi,  Joseph.),  a  numerous  and  import- 
ant people  of  Arabia  Petraea,  celebrated  in  the  clas- 
sical geographers.  Josephus  describes  the  country 
as  comprehending  all  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  ;  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nebaioth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  "  Nebaioth 
omnia  rcgio  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubrum 
Nabathena  usque  bodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae 
est."  (Joseph.  Ant  i.  13.  §  4;  Hieron.  Comment, 
in  Genet,  xxv.  13.)  The  only  allusion  to  this 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  patriarchal  designation  ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  ''rams  of  Nebaioth,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  44  flocks  of  Kedar"  (/m.  Ix.  7), 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  pastoral 
tribe.    But  they  occur  frequently  in  history  after 
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the  captivity.  They  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Jews  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  for 
when  Judas  Maccabaeus,  with  bis  brother  Jonathan, 
found  them  3  days  S.  of  the  Jordan  (cir.  n.  c.  164), 
they  received  him  amicably,  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gilcad  from  the  Ammonites,  under  Timo- 
theus  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  8.  §  3;  1  Haccab.  v.  24, 
&c.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Bacrhides  (cir.  b.  c  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
posed to  place  all  their  moveable  property  in  their 
custody.  (Ib.  xiii.  1.  §  2 ;  1  Maecab.  ix.  33.)  But 
the  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
their  country  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculua,  who  men- 
tions them  frequently.  In  n.  c.  312,  Antigonus, 
having  recovered  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  renolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Nabataei,  and  detached  his  general  Atbcnacus 
on  this  service,  with  4000  light- armed  troops  and 
600  light  cavalry.  The  manners  of  these  Arabs 
and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a  vast 
desert  tract,  which  offered  neither  streams  nor 
fountains  to  an  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
as  described  by  him,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Rechabites  in  every  particular,  "to 
drink  no  wine,  uor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  to  dwell  in  tents." 
(Jer.  xxxv.  6—11.)  Diodorus  mentions  that  the 
violation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a  capital 
crime.  Their  occupations  were  chiefly  pastoral ; 
some  possessing  camels  and  others  sheep  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  the  other  Arabs,  although 
their  number  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
acted  as  carriers  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  were  discharged  at  their  great  mart  at 
Petra,  and  by  them  transported  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Rhinocorura.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a 
passion  with  them ;  and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
by  a  more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
derness, whither  the  invaders  could  not  follow  them 
for  want  of  water.  They  themselves  had  provided 
for  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
rain  water,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
the  soft  rock,  and  plastered,  with  very  narrow 
mouths,— which  could  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
cealed from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
cations known  only  to  themselves,— but  gradually 
expanding  until  they  attained  the  dimensions  of  100 
feel  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  on 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
pepper  and  wild  honey,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
country,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flocks 
with  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a  very  strong  place, 
though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inha- 
bited country.  Athenaeos  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Nabataeans  at  the  fair,  to  attack 
Petra;  and  making  a  forced  march  of  3  days  and  3 
nights  from  the  eparchy  of  Idumaea,  a  distance  of 
2200  stadia,  he  assaulted  the  city  about  midnight, 
slaughtered  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
silver.  [Pitka.]  On  his  retreat,  however,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  Nabataei,  and  all  his  forces 
cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  SO  horsemen. 
Shortly  afterwards  Antigonus  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petra,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  prepared,  and  Demetrius 
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was  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  receiving  such 
gifts  as  were  most  esteemed  among  them.  (Died, 
xix.  44—48,  romp.  ii.  48.)  In  the  geographical 
section  of  his  work  the  author  places  them  on  the 
Laianites  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Aelanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes tbem  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
meet  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle;  but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  he 
wrote  (cir.  n.  c.  8).  They  had  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied ;  but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  rendered  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vessels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckers,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  the  merchantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  ferocity  and  lawless- 
ness the  Tauri  in  Pont  us.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  and 
punished.  (Ib.  iii.  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
The  decrease  of  their  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  opened  through  Egypt,  was  doubt- 
leas  the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  not  entirely  diverted;  later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataci  as  the  great  en- 
trepot of  the  Arabian  commerce  (Arrian,  Periplus, 
p.  11,  ap.  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrliaei 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Minaei  of  the  south  of  that 
peninsula.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodorus  Siculas ;  and  he  records  at  length 
the  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelius  Gall  us 
by  Syllaeus,  the  procurator  (Jirtrpvwoi)  of  the  Na- 
bataei,  under  the  king  Obodas;  a  false  friend  of  the 
Romans,  through  whose  territory  be  first  led  tliem 
on  leaving  Lcuce  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaeus  illustrates  the  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvi  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
creased it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  had  few 
slaves  among  them  ;  so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  families, 
even  in  the  royal  family.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  manners 
marked  considerable  progress  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  the  more  ancient  author  (p.  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  th  ey  were  fire-worship- 
pers, and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  sun  on  their 
boose-tops.  Their  government  may  be  styled  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
publicly  called  to  account,  and  to  have  to  defend 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  un- 
willed, and  their  country  fruitful  in  everything 
but  the  olive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined;  Strabo  places  them  above  the 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779);  but  this  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  tbem.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  promontory  near  Seal  Island  — the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  —  as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataei  (p.  776),  which  he 
describes  as  situated  in  a  desert  region,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  three  or  four  days' 
journey  from  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  approach  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenice  and  Judaea, 
was  difficult  by  way  of  Pelusium,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  was  easy.  AH  these  and 
similar  notices  serve  to  show  that,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus  to  tins  period,  the  Nabataei  had  in 
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habited  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  known  as 
Iduniui'H,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  Idumaeans  of  Petra  in  the 
Augustine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esau  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  Nabataeans,  and  therefore,  according 
to  Joseph  us  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  they  had  dispossessed  the 
Edomites  does  not  appear  in  history,  nor  what  had 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomites.  (Itobinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Jndas 
Msccabaeus  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Nabataei,  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (Joseph.  AnL  xii-  8.  §  1  ; 
1  Maecab.  v.  3.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idumaeans  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  Aretas  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  sprang,  are  expressly  said  to  be  Naba- 
taeans  (Ant.  xiv.  2.  §  3,  3.  §§  3, 4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pom  per,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitude  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Strabo,  who  writes  that  the  Idumaeans  and 
the  lake  (Asphalt ides) occupy  the  extreme  west  (?) 
comer  of  Judaea: — 44 These  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
batacans  ;  but  being  expelled  thence  in  a  sedition, 
they  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cus- 
toms." (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognition  of  the 
Nabataean  origin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  geographical, 
rather  than  as  a  genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vi  32)  throws  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contiguous  to  the 
Scenite  Arabs,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  the  ancients  had  placed 
the  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  E.);  in 
the  place  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni,  Suelleni,  Arraceni,  &c  (Ibid.)  But  the 
statement  of  Josephos  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  (act  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
those  regions.  Thus  the  name  Ndbat  is  applied  to 
a  marshy  district,  described  by  Goliua  as  part 
of  the  "  palustria  Chaldaeae,"  between  Watith  and 
Basra,  which  was  called  "  paludes  Nabathaeorum," 
(Goliua,  cited  by  Forster,  Gtog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  other  extremity  the  name 
Nabat  is  given  to  a  town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
south)  of  El-fTaura  in  the  Uedjaz,  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Soiouti,  cited  by  Quatremere,  Memoire 
swr  les  Nabaieent,  p.  38),  near  where  Jtbel  Nabit  is 
marked  in  modern  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locality  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatremere  as  an 
additional  argument  for  the  identity  of  El-Haura  with 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  country  of  the  Nabataei 
did  actually  extend  so  far  south.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nubatneans  from  Kebaioth  the  son  of  I&hmae), 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Joseph  us,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  (Qnaest. 
Hebr.  in  Genu.  torn.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  western  world,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  M.  Quatremere  in  the  Memoire  above 
referred  to;  who  maintains  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  Iahmaelites,  nor  connected  by  race  with  any 
of  the  Arab  families,  but  were  Aramaeans,  and 
identical  with  the  Chaldaeans.  He  cites  a  host  of 
ancient  and  most  respectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theory  ;  according  to  whose  state- 
ments the  name  Nabat  a  or  Nabataeans  designated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldaea 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Euscbins  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Chaldaeans.    They  occupied  the  whole  of 
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that  country  afterwards  called  Irak-Arab,  in  the 
nvmt  extended  of  that  name,  even  compre- 

hending several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  ;  aiid  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Masoudi  mentions  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  place  which  is  designated  the 
marshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.  e.  in  the  villages  situ- 
ated in  the  swampy  ground  between  Wasith  and 
Basra.  (Ib.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  mention  Naba- 
taeans near  Jathrib  or  Medina,  which  would  account 
for  the  Jebel  Sibat  in  that  vicinity ;  and  another 
section  of  them  in  Bahrein,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oman  are  said  to  hare 
become  Nabataeans.  (Ib.  p.  80  )  This  settlement  <i 
Nabataeans  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  relates  that  the  Chaldaeans,  banished 
from  their  country,  settled  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Gerrha,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvi.  p.  766); 
which  fact  would  account  for  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  and  those 
of  Pctra  above  referred  to ;  the  Nabataei  of  Petra 
being  a  branch  of  some  family  also  from  Babylon 
and  perhaps  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees of  Gerrha.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  M.  Quatremere  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  people,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  on  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  disappear  as  suddenly  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  of  mercantile  activity  and 
success,  were  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently merged,  again  to  reappear  in  the  annals  of 
their  own  original  seats.  (Ib.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Reland 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  (Palaestma,  p.  94.)    [G.  W.] 

NABATHRAE.  [Arualtm.] 

NABIA'NI  (tiauGtavol),  a  tribe  of  the  Caucasus, 
whom  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Panxani 
(ncrrtaW),  about  the  Palus  Maeotis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NABL1S,  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Naab  in  Bavaria.  (Venat.  Fort.  vi.  11;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  26.  who  calls  it  Nabus  or  Navus.)  [L.  S.] 

NABRISSA  or  NEBRISSA  (Hdgpicva,  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  12  ;  Nebrissa,  in  old 
editt.  of  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  but  Sillig  reads  Nabri&sa; 
Nebrissa,  SiL  iii.  393),  snmamed  Veneria,  a  town  of 
the  Turdctani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestuary  of  the  river  Baetis.  According  to  Silius 
(IL  c)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Now  Lebrija.  (Florez,  Esp.  Soar.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABRUM,  a  river  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabia,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus ; 
but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  [V.j 

NACMU'SII.  [Maurktanta.] 

NACOLEIA,  NACOTIA  (NcuedAMo,  NaxoAfa), 
a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  between  Dorylaeuni 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Tbymbree.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  §  22.)  In  the  earlier  times,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writers  often  mention  it.  It  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Valens  there  defeated  the  usurper  Procopius. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  27;  romp.  Zosim.  iv.  8;  SorraL 
UisU  Ecct.  iv.  5 ;  Sowm.  iv.  8.)    In  the  reign  of 
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ileia  was  occupied  by  a  Gothic  gar- 
rison, which  revolted  against  the  emperor.  (Phi- 
lostorg.  xi.  8;  comp.  Hierocl.  p.  678  ;  Cone.  Chal- 
ced.  p.  578.)  The  Peuting.  Table  places  it  20 
miles  south  of  Dorvlaeum,  and  Col.  Leake  (Aria 
Minor,  p.  24)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  place  with 
Pismtsh  Kalesi,  near  Doganlu,  where  he  saw  some 
very  remarkable,  apparently  sepulchral,  monuments. 
But  the  monuments  alluded  to  by  Leake  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  a  more  important  place  than  Na- 
coleia,  and  Texier  (Descript.  de  TAne  if  in.  vol.  i.) 
asserts  that  it  is  proved  by  coins  that  Nacolcia  was 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Sidighasi,  on  the 
north-west  of  Doganlu.  [L.  S.] 

NACO'NA  (No*««j,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Noxa-- 
raioi),  a  town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  cites  Philistus  as  his  authority. 
The  accuracy  of  the  name  is,  however,  confirmed  by 
coins,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO- 
NAION,  while  those  of  later  date  have  NAKft- 
NAinN.  From  one  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Campanians.  appa- 
rently at  the  same  period  with  Aetna  and  Entella. 
(Millingen,  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  33 — 35;  Sestini, 
lrtt.  Sum.  vol.  vii.  pi.  1.)  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

N  AC  RASA  (K&KfKura),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Tbyatira  to  Pergamum. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  §  16;  Hierocl.  p.  670,  where  it  is  called 
*A«p«roi.)  Chishnll  (Ant.  Asiat.  p.  146)  lias 
identified  the  place  by  means  of  coins  with  Bakhir, 
or  Bakri,  somewhat  to  the  north-cast  of  Somma. 
(Comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  276.)  [L.  S.] 
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NAEBIS  or  NEBIS.  [Gallajecia,  VoL  I.  p.  933; 
Mix  i  us.] 

NAELUS  (NoTAor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  5),  a  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Paesici,  a  tribe  of  the  Aatures.  Now 
thetfahn. 

NAGADIBA  (NayiMa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  7:  Eth. 
KayiSiSoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  9),  a  town  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  capital  Anurograminum. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  same  name  to  one  of  a  group  of 
islands  which,  he  states,  surrounded  Ceylon,  (vii.  4. 
§  13).  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  Nagadtcipa,  which  would  mean  Island  of 
Snakes.  [V.] 

NAG  ABA  (Sayapa),  a  city  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  distinguished  in  Ptolemy  by 
the  title  v  xai  6tovvo6wo\it  (vii.  1.  §  43).  It 
is  no  doubt  the  present  Nagar,  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Indus.  From  the  second  name  which 
Ptolemy  has  preserved,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  if.  the  same  place  as  Nysa  or  Nyssa,  which  was 
spared  from  plunder  and  destruction  by  Alexander 
because  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
lounoeo  oy  Dacciius  or  L/ionysus,  wnen  ne  coiiijnereu 
the  Indians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  1;  Curt  viii.  10. 
7.)  A  mountain  called  Meron  was  said  to  over- 
the  city,  which  was  also  connected  with  the 


legend  of  Bacchus  having  been  reared  in  the  thigh 
of  Zeus.  [V.] 
NAGARA.  [Maksyabae.] 
NAGEIRI  (Niytipoi  or  Hariyupoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  9),  one  of  the  two  most  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane {Ceylon).  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  Ptolemy  calls,  and 
what  are  still,  "  the  Elephant  Pastures,"  and  to  have 
had  a  town  called  the  city  of  Dionysus  (Atorvtrou 
toAh  or  tu<pov),  which  is  probably  represented  now 
by  the  ruins  of  Kattregam  (Davy,  Account  of  Cey- 
lon, p.  420;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vi.  p.  22);  if  these 
arc  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  remains  of  Mor- 
dulamne.  [V.] 

NA'GIDUS  (Nd7»8ot:  Eth.  Ncryi8«wi).  a  town  of 
Cilicia  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Samians.  Stephanos  B.  mentions  an  island 
named  Nagidusa.  which  corresponds  to  a  little  rock 
about  200  feet  long,  close  to  the  castle  of  Anamour. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Mela,  i.  13.  §5;  Sty  lax,  p.  40; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Beaufort,  Karamunia,  p.  206;  Cra- 
',  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 


COIS  OF  NAOIDt'S. 

NAGNATA  (Nd-p-oro,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §4,  in  the  old 
editt.  MctyvaTo),  an  important  town  (wd*Air  brl- 
(rnfiot)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Naonatab  (Kayrareu,  PtoL  ii.  2.  §  5),  pro- 
bably situated  upon  Sligo  Bay. 

NAHALAL  (NaeTodA,  LXX.),  a  city  of  the  tribe 
of  ZabuJon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xix.  15). 
Eusebius  identifies  it  with  a  village  named  Nib 
(NciAd),  in  BaUnaea ;  but  Reland  justly  remarks, 
that  this  is  without  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.    (Palaestina,  s.  v.  p.  904.)      [G.  W.] 

NAHARVALI,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north-east  of  Germany.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  relates  that  tho  country  inhabited  by 
them  (probably  about  the  Vistula)  contained  an 
ancient  and  much  revered  grove,  presided  over  by  a 
priest  in  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  gods 
called  Alcis,  whom  Tacitus  identifies  with  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Latham  on  Tac.  Germ.  I.  c.  \  Spren- 
gel.  Erktuter.  su  Tac.  Germ.  p.  140.)       [L.  S.j 

NAIN  (Nofr),  a  village  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  (vii.  11).  Eusebius  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Endor,  in  the  district  of  Scythc- 
polis  (Onomast.  s.  rr.  'Hvtiwp  and  Nalfi),  where  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name  is  found  at  tho  present 
day,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  'Ain-dor.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  Hi.  p.  226.)  [G.W.] 

NAIOTH  (Kavaei*  'Po^,  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xix. 
18,  19,  22,  23).    [Rama.]  [G.  W.] 

NAISSUS  (No&nro'i,  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  NaT«r<ror, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6;  Ndl<rer,  Zosim.  iii.  11;  Naiad"?, 
Hierocl.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Moe- 
sia.  situated  in  the  district  Danlania,  upon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  river  Margus,  and  upon  the  military 
road  running  through  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naissus  that  Claudius  II.  gained 
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his  victory  over  the  Goths  in  a.d.  269  (Zonm.  i. 
45);  bat  the  town  is  chiefly  memorable  a»  the  birth- 
place of  Constantino  the  Great.  (Steph.  B  3.  v.  ; 
Const  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  9.  p.  56,  e<L  Bonn.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  (Priscus, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  but  was  restored  by  Justinian 
(Procop.  iv.  1,  where  it  is  called  Naisopolis).  It 
still  exist*  under  the  name  of  A  iwa,  upon  the  river 
Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava. 

NALATA.  [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS  (Nd^aaoi,  or  HapelSns,  PtoL  vii.  I. 
§§  5,  31,  62,  65),  a  great  river  of  Western  India, 
which,  after  rwiug  in  the  M.  Vindius  ( Vindhya 
Mountains),  falls  into  the  S.  Barygaxonus  {Gvlf  of 
Cambay),  not  far  from  the  town  of  Beroaeh.  In  the 
Peripl  M.  Erythr.  (Geogr.  Grate .  vol.  i.  p.  29 1 ,  ed. 
Milller)  the  river  is  called  Namnadius  (fiajwdbiot). 
The  present  name  is  Nerbudda,  which,  like  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Narmada,  "pleasant."  (Forbes,  Oriental  Mem. 
ii.  pp.  8,  104— 112.)  [V.] 

NAMNE'TES,  NANNE'TES  (No^at,  PtoL 

ii.  8.  §  9).  for  there  is  authority  for  both  forms, 
were  a  Gallic  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liger 
(ioirt),  and  on  ^he  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Cotidiricnum  (Xantes).  When 
Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  war  with  the  Veneti, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Nannetes,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9.)  The  Brivate*  1'ortoa  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetes.  The  former 
diocese  of  Sanies  exceeded  the  limits  of  tlie  territory 
of  the  Namnetes.  [G.  L.] 

NANAGU'NA  (NoxryoiWi,  PtoL  vil  1  .§§  7. 32, 
36),  a  considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  tlie  Nerbudda,  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  far  from  SuraL  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapati  or  TaptL  (Lassen,  Ind.  AltertL 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  [V.] 

NAN1GEIRI.  [Naokiw.] 

NANTUATES,  a  people  who  bordered  on  the 
Allobroges,  who  in  Caesar's  time  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Prorincia.    Caesar  (fl.  G. 

iii.  1)  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  57  eent 
Servins  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  "  Nantuates,  Yeragri  and  Soduni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Allobroges,  the  Lac  us 
Lcmannns  and  the  river  Rhone  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps."  The  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  Sitten  or  Sion,  and  of  tlie 
Veragri  lower  down  at  Martigny  or  Martinach, 
being  ascertained,  we  must  place  the  Nantuates  in 
the  Chablais,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Leman  lake, 
a  position  which  is  conformable  to  Caesar's  text. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar's  work,  speaks  "of  the  Veragri,  Nan- 
tuatae, and  the  Leman  lake  ;"  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantuates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cording to  Gnichenon's  testimony  was  found  at 
Maurice,  which  is  in  the  Valais  lower  down  than 
Martigny,  contains  the  words  "  Nantuates  patrono 
and  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
found,  it  .is  some  evidence  that  the  Nantuates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valais.  But  if  the  Nan- 
tuates were  neighbours  of  the  Allobroges,  they  must 
have  extended  westward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chablais.  The  Chablais  is  that 
part  of  Savoy  which  'Jies  along  the  Leman  lake 
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between  the  Arte  and  the  Valais.  It  is  not  certain 
bow  far  the  Allobroges  extended  along  tho  Leman 
lake  cast  of  Geneva,  which  town  was  in  their 
territory.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word 
AW  in  the  Celtic  language  signifies  "running 
water ; "  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  dialect  of  Savov, 
every  little  mountain  stream  is  called  A'aitf,  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  Aant 
is  also  a  Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caesar,  where  the 
name  Nantuates  occurs  in  the  common  texts  (  B.  G. 
iv.  10),  which  has  caused  great  difficulty.   He  says 
that  the  Rhenus  rises  in  the  country  of  tlie  Lepon'tii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a  long 
distance  (loogo  spatio)  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates,  Helvetii,  and  others.  Walckenaer  affirms 
(Gtog.  <fc  voL  i.  p.  558)  that  the  best  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  have  Valuation) ; 
but  this  is  not  true.    The  readings  in  this  passage 
are  Nantuatiom,  Natuantium,  Vatuantium,  Man- 
tuantium,  and  some  other  varieties.   (Caesar,  ed. 
Schneid.)  Strabo(iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetuatae 
( Arroudru)  inhabit  the  first  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  souices  of  the  river  are 
in  their  conntry  near  Mount  Adulas.  Casaubou 
changed  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  make  it  agree 
with  Caesar's  text,  and  Cluver  changed  it  into 
Helvetii.    Both  changes  are  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism.   The  name  in  Caesars  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  but  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  these  people,  whatever  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.    Oberlin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  put  the  name  "  Sarnne- 
tium "  in  place  of  w  Nantuatium but  the  Sa- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargans. 
Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  192)  has  adopted 
the  alteration  "Helvetii"  in  his  translation;  and 
very  injudiciously,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.    Ukert  {Galium,  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo'a  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar ;  and  be  gives  his  exnlanat  ion 
of  the  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a  very 
bad  explanation.    The  Nantuates  occur  among  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  20),  and  they  are  placed  thus : 
"  Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Veragri,"  from 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  anything,  we  maj 
elude  that  these  Nantuates  arc  the  Nantuates  . 


Lower  Valais.  fG.  L.} 

NAPAEI.  [Tauhica  Chersohescs.] 
NAPARIS  (Nowopit,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  affluent 
of  the  Ister,  identified  by  Schafarik  (JSlawische 
A  Uerthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  506)  with  the  Apits  of  the 
Peutinger  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  source  in  the  Tratuylvanian  Alps,  probably 
the.  ArtUrhich.  £E.  B.  J.] 

NAPATA  (NdwoTO,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  PtoL 
iv.  7.  §  19,  viii.  16.  §  8;  NowoTof,  Steph.  B.  s.  9.; 
Tavdrn,  Dion  Cass,  liv.  5.),  was  the  capital  of  an 
Aethiopian  kingdom,  north  of  the  insular  p^ion  of 
Meroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  position 
of  Napata,  as  Strabo  (i.  c)  places  it  much  farther  N. 
than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  fur  supposing  that 
it  is  the  designation  of  a  royal  residence,  which 
might  be  moveable,  rather  than  of  a  fixed  locality. 
Ritter  (Erdhunde,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Napata  as 
far  north  aa  Priinis  (/frrtm),  and  the  ruins  at  Tp- 
samb&l,  while  Mannert,  Ukert,  and  other  geogra- 
phers believe  it  to  have  been  M crave,  on  the  furthest 
northern  point  of  the  region  of  Meroe.    It  is,  bow- 
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ever,  generally  placed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  that 
great  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirts  the  desert  of  Ba~ 
hiouda  [Nuba  F.],  and  near  Mount  Birktl  (Gtbel-el- 
Birbtly,  a  site  which  answers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napata,  in  Pliny  (J.  c).  Napata  was  the 
furthest  point  S.  beyond  Egypt,  whither  the  anna  of 
Pome  penetrated,  and  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Petronius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  in  aa 22. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
hare  recovered  its  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero's  sur- 
veyors found  only  an  inconsiderable  town  there,  and 
afterwards  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Meroe,  was  often  com- 
nutted  to  the  hands  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  (Acts  of  Apost.  viii.  27;  Euseb.  UisL 
EccU*.  ii.  1 ;  Tzetzes,  Ckiiiad.  iiL  v.  885);  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  S*:Ii<:n(iy,  Burckhardt  fonnd  in  the  present 
century  a  similar  regimen.  Napata,  if  not  a  colony, 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Meroe.  The  government  and  religion  were  the 
same  in  both ;  and  from  the  monuments  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state 
of  civilisation.  If  Afertuoe,  indeed,  represent  the 
ancient  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  Uiat  the  latter 
city  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Mesopotamia 
rep  ion  of  Meroe, 

Napata  owed  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance 
to  its  being  the  terminus  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van routes:  — (1)  One  crossing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  running  from 
the  city  to  the  island  Gagaudes  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 
vi.  35),  the  modern  Argo.  (Rnssegger,  Karte  von 
Nubien.)  Although  Napata  was  surrounded  by 
Nomade  hordes,  its  proper  population  was  prubably 
as  civilised  as  that  of  Meroe,  at  least  its  wealth  pre- 
supposes  settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Lioya 
and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the  profitable  trade 
in  ivory  and  bides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  If  the 
ruins  which  are  found  near  Mount  Birkel  represent 
Napata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
golden  city  of  the  Aethiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dor.  liii.  6.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
found  two  temples  and  a  considerable  necropolis. 
The  former  were  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Ammon; 
and  the  sculptures  respresenting  the  Ammonian  and 
Osirian  worship,  are  inferior  in  execution  and  design 
to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  in 
its  ruins  the  plan  of  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt 
On  the  walls  of  tbo  Osirian  temple,  which  Calli- 
and  {L'hle  de  Meroe)  calls  a  Typhonium,  are  re- 
presented Ammon.  Ba  and  his  usual  attendants. 
The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiris  receiving 
gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  offering 
sacrifice  ;  strings  of  captives  taken  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
lower  world.  The  pyramids  themselves  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  but  having  been  built  of  the 
sandstone  of  Mount  Birkel,  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  still  more 
injured  by  man. 

Among  the  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuneph  III.  the  other  of 
Amuntnonch.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Prudhoc,  and  now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  most  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiith 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Whether  these  lions  once 
marked  the  southern  limit  of  the  dominions  of 
Aogypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  its  Aethiopian  conquerors,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  Travels,  pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  VI At  de  Meroe;  Transact,  of  Royal  Soc. 
LiL  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NAPETPNUS  SINUS  (6  NawirrW  «oAwo$) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Terinaeua  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Eufama.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name,  which  is  cited  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
both  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255 ; 
Diomys.  i.  35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametine  Gulf  (A  Aaynrripos  k6\wos,  ArisL  Pot, 
vii.  10),  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lametium  or 
Laroetini ;  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Napc- 
tiura,  situated  on  its  shores.  But  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this;  an  inscription,  which  has  been 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  there  existed  a  town  of 
the  name  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost 
certainly  spurious.  (Mommscn,  Inter.  Itegn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

NAI'HTALL  [Palakstika.] 
NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 
NAR  (6  Nop,  Strab.:  Nerd),  a  considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Apeunincs  known  as  the  Monti  delta  SibiUa  (the 
lions  Fiscellus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Um- 
bria  and  Picenum,  from  whence  it  has  a  course  of 
about  40  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  enters  5  miles  above  Ocriculum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interamna  and  Narnia. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  227,  235;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Lucan. 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  15.)  About  5  miles  above  tho 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  tho 
Velxxvs;  a  river  as  large  as  itself,  and  which 
brings  down  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Laous 
Vclini,  with  those  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Reatc.  The  Nar  and  Velinus  together  thus  drain  the 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a  space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Ennius,  Ann.  vii.  Fr.  19:  Virg.  Atn. 
vii.  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  last  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinus,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  draining  'ho 
Lacus  Velini,  into  which  it  falls  near  Reate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  correctly  rej  re- 
sent the  waters  of  the  lake  as  carried  off  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
forming  the  celebrated  Cascade  of  the  Velino,  or 
Falls  of  TernL  This  channel  was  first  opeued  by 
M\  Curius,  about  n.  c  272.  but  there  must  always 
have  been  some  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  tho 
Velino.  (Plin.  L  c;  Cic  ad  Att  iv.  15;  Tac 
Ann.  i.  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Piso,  the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  as 
embarking  at  Narnia,  and  descending  from  then<«» 
by  the  Kar  and  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NARAGGERA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  his  camp,  and  had  an 
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interview  with  Hannibal,  before  the  great  battle  of 
the  19th  of  October,  b.  c  202  (Liv.  xxx.  29,  the 
reading  Mdpyop>y,  Polyb.  xv.  5,  is  false).  Narag- 
gera  was  30  or  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Sicca  (12  M. 
P.  Peut  Tab.),  and  20  M.  P  to  the  E  of  Thagura. 
(Anton.  Itin.)  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  130)  found  at 
Catt'r  Jebir,  some  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  with 
other  footsteps  of  an  ancient  city,  which,  with  the 
fountains  close  adjoining,  and  the  absence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  spot  near  which  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

These  ruins  at  Kau'r  Jebir  are  marked  in  the 
Carte  de  la  province  de  C'tmstantine,  Paris,  1837. 
Comp.  Barth,  Kartt  Votn  Nord  AfrUeanischcn 
Gestadeland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARBASCRUM  FORUM.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  934,  a.] 

NABBO  MABTIUS  (if  Ndpffwr:  Eth.  Nap€u>- 
y^trtot,  NapeWlrnr,  NapSatot,  Narbonensis  :  Nar- 
bonne),  a  town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Narbon  Colonia.  He  places  it 
five  minntes  south  of  the  latitude  of  Massalia  (Mar* 
seilU),  and  in  43°  N.  lat.  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  more  than  five 
minutes  south  of  Massilia,  Hipparchus  placed 
Narbo  and  Massilia  nearly  in  th«  same  latitude. 
(Strab.  ii.  p  106.)  Narbo  was  on  the  A  tax 
(Aude),  and  xii.  M.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages,  but  his  text  is  obscure.  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  186)  distinctly  plsces  Narbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  be  adds  that  Nemausus 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  coast 
about  Narbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages 
was  Tolosa  (  Toulouse).,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  Narbo  a  colonia  of  the  Atacini 
[Atax]  and  the  Decnmaoi.  Aosonius  (De 
Claris  Urbibvt,  Narbo')  dtwjs  not  say,  as  some  have 
supposed,  tliat  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
^Toot^  ^so  ^^cs^  tfd^s^  tlio  ^Toctos^s^^c^  a*om^^^i  1 1^)^ 
western  part  of  Narbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclusion  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  6)  is  that  Narbo 
was  not  in  the  country  of  the  Arecomici ;  but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  position  of  Narbo  at  Narbonne  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  river  Atax,  and  by 
the  measures  along  the  road  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  road  from  Arelate  (Arlet)  through  Nemausus 
(Nones),  Cessero  (St.  Tiberi),  and  Baeterrae  (Be- 
tiers)  to  Narbo,  is  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  There  is 
also  a  route  both  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  through  Tolosa 
( Toulouse)  and  C  area  so  (Carcassonne)  to  Narbo. 

The  name  Narbon  (ij  Ndptwr)  was  also  one 
name  of  the  river  Atax,  for  Polybius  calls  the  river 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occurs  in 
inscriptions;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  firm 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  (B.  G.  iii.  20,  ed.  Schn., 
and  viii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanus  (a.  v.),  Mar- 
cianus  calls  it  Narbonesia;  but  this  is  clearly  an 
adjective  form.  Hccataeus,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  NapScuoi,  must  have  supposed 
a  name  Narba  or  Narbe.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Marti  us  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo 
was  settled,  b.  c.  118,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar* 
cius  Rex  and  M.  Porcius  Cato;  but  the  founder  of 
'be  colony  was  L.  Licinius  Cnussus.    (Cic.  Brut. 
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&  43.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Martins  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  the  war- 
like natives  of  the  country  against  whom  the 
settlers  had  to  protect  themselves.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  Others,  again,  have  conjectured  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martia(Vell.  Pater, 
ii.  8,  ed.  Burmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscription,  Narbo  Mart.  (Gtnter, 
cexxix.),  and  a  coin  of  Goltxius.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a  writer  quoted  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  4 10), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  first  formed  by  Augustus, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Martins.  (Ad 
Fam.  x.  33.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert  It  appears 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Cicero's  letter,  in 
which  he  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martins  or  Marcias, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  existed  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  Orelli'a  text.  (Pro 
Font,  c  1.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcius  and  Martins;  and  the  same  variation  ocean 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  termination.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  Marti  us 
or  Marcius  is  the  name  of  the  consul  Marcius  (b.  c 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a  Li- 
gurian  people,  named  Stoeni.  The  name  may  have 
been  written  Narbo  Marcius  in  Cicero's  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a  good  position 
on  the  road  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne ;  a  commercial  place,  we  may  certainly 
assume,  from  the  earliest  time  of  its  existence. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  country  of  Nar- 
bonne was  once  occupied  by  Bebryces.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  Vole*,  vi.  ed.  ReimM  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Narbo  is 
Hecataeus,  quoted  by  Stephanus;  and,  accordingly, 
we  conclude  that  N^rbo  was  ^rell  known  to  the 


Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  first  Roman  settlement  in  South  Gallia 
was  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aiz),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone.  The  second  was  Narbo  Martina,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  road  into  Spain.  Cicero 
calls  Narbo  "  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  a  watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  bulwark  opposed 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  nations  in  those  parts." 
During  Caesar's  wars  in  Gallia  this  Roman  colony 
was  an  important  position.  When  P.  Crassus  in- 
vaded Aquitania  (B.  c.  56)  he  got  help  from  Tolosa, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  there  was 
a  muster-roll  of  the  fighting  men.  (B.  G.  iii.  2a) 
In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (n.  c.  52),  Narbo 
was  threatened  by  Luctcrius,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.  (B.  G.  vii.  7.)  A  second  colony  was 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  strength- 
ened by  a  eupplementum  under  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Suctou.  Tiber,  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Some  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar's  favourite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  Decumanorum 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  The  name  Julia  Patenia, 
which  appears  on  inscriptions  and  in  Martial,  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.  The  establish- 
ment of  Narbo  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
Massilia.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Au 
gustos  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  1 86) :  "  that  Narbo 
is  the  pirt  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  it  might 
more  properly  bo  called  the  port  of  the  rest  of 
Ccltice;  w>  mnch  docs  it  surpass  other  towns  in 
trade."  (The  latter  part  of  Strabo's  text  is  corrupt 
here)  The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Narbo,  as 
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it  did  also  to  Massilia.  (Diod.  v.  38.)  There  was 
at  Narbo  a  great  variety  of  dress  and  of  people,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
city.  It  was  adorned  with  public  buildings,  after 
the  fashion  of  Roman  towns.  (Martial,  viii.  72; 
AofiOD.  Narbo ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  23.)  A 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  probably  some  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, is  spoken  of  by  Ausonius;  and  Sidonius 
enumerates,  in  lialf  a  dozen  miserable  lines,  the 
glories  of  ancient  Narbonnt,  its  gates,  porticoes, 
forum,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
mint,  and  a  bridge  over  the  A  tax.  The  coast  of 
**<trlf»iHi-  was  ani  is  tamed  for  oysters. 

Not  a  single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
Narbormt,  but  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
tained. Numerous  architectural  fragments,  friezes, 
bas-reliefs,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain. 
Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  preserved  in  the 
courts  and  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  is  a  museum  of  antiquities  at  A'or- 
bonnc,  which  contains  fragments  of  mosaic,  basts, 
heads,  cinerary  urns,  and  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. [G.  L.] 

NARDI'NIUM  (Naptlvuv,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  34),  a 
town  of  the  Saclini,  a  tribe  of  the  Astures,  in 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  near  Vfflalpamh 
on  the  Ezla.  (Sestini,  p.  172.) 

NAR1SCI,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  occupy- 
ing the  country  in  the  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silva, 
and  east  of  the  Hermunduri.  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sudeti  Mantes  and  in  the  south 
at  far  as  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelius, 
3000  of  tbem  emigrated  southward  into  the  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxl  21,  where  they  are 
called  Hapic-nd.)  After  the  Marcomannian  war, 
they  completely  disappear  from  history,  and  the 
country  once  occupied  by  tbem  is  inhabited,  in  the 
Pouting.  Table,  by  a  tribe  called  Annalausi.  (Tac 
Germ.  42;  Jul.  Capitol.  M.  AnU  22.)  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  §  23)  calls  them  Varisti  (Obapurrot),  which 
is  possibly  the  more  genuine  form  of  the  name,  since 
in  the  middle  ages  a  portion  of  the  country  once  in- 
habited by  them  bore  the  name  of  Provincia  Va- 
riscorum-  [L.  S.J 

NA'RNLA  (Napr/a,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Narniensis : 
Harm},  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nar,  about  8 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
56  miles  from  Rome.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  125;  Jtin.  liter. 
p.  613;  Westphal,  JMn.  A'amp.  p.  145.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  bore 
the  name  of  Nequlnum.  (Pun.  iii.  1 4.  s.  1 9 ;  Liv.  x. 
9 :  Steph.  Byz.  writes  the  name  Ntyrovid.)  In  B.  c 
300,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Appu- 
leios;  but  its  natural  strength  enabled  it  to  defy  his 
arms,  and  tbc  siege  was  protracted  till  the  next  year, 
wlien  it  was  at  length  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius,  n.  c.  299.  (Liv.  x.  9,  10.)  Ful- 
vius  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  a  triumph 
"de  Samnitibus  Nequinatibusque"  (FasLCapik);  and 
the  Roman  senate  determined  to  secure  their  new 
conquests  by  sending  thither  a  colony,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Namia  from  its  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nar.  (Liv.  x.  10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  this  colony  is  omitted  by  Velleins  Paterculus; 
but  its  name  again  occurs  in  Livy,  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
On  that  occasion  (b.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
which 
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any  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war;  for  which 
it  was  subsequently  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
doublecontingent  and  increased  contribution  in  money. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9;  xxix.  15.)  Yet  the  complaint  seems, 
in  the  case  of  Namia  at  least,  to  have  been  well 
founded;  for  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  199),  the 
colonists  again  represented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  recruited  their  numbers  with  a  fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xxxii.  2.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Narnia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  B.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  posted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Hasdrubal  upon  Rome;  and  hence  it  was 
some  Narnian  horsemen  who  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
Mctaurus.  (Liv.  xxvii.  43.  50.)  These  are  the  only 
notices  we  find  of  Narnia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  risen  into  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Pun.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  54.)  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminian  highway,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Vitelline  and  Vespasian,  Narnia  bore  an 
important  part,  having  been  occupied  by  the  generals 
of  the  former  as  a  stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Vespasian;  but 
the  increasing  disaffection  towards  Vitelline  caused 
the  troops  at  Narnia  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
resistance.  (Tac  HisL  iii.  58 — 63.  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Namia,  and  its  position  as  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way,  also  rendered  it  a  fort- 
ress of  the  utmost  importance  during  the  Gothic  wars 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.i.  16,  17; 
ii.  1 1 ;  iv.  33.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  considerable  town. 

The  position  of  Narnia  on  a  lofty  hill,  precipitous 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  through  a  deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  the 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  with  great  truthfulness  and  accuracy  by 
Claudian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopius. 
(Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon,  515—519  ;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  458  ;  Martial.  viL  93  ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  17.) 
It  was  across  this  ravine,  as  well  as  the  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  Flaminia  was  carried  by  a  bridge 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  arc  stilt  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Rome.  It  consisted 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ;  of  these  tho  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a  height  of  above  sixty  feet  ; 
the  other  two  have  fallen  in,  apparently  from  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way ;  but  all 
the  piers  remain,  and  the  imposing  style  of  the 
whole  structure  justifies  tho  admiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times.  Martial  alludes  to  the  bridge  of  Namia  as, 
even  in  his  day,  the  great  pride  of  the  place. 
(Procop.  I  c.  ;  Martial,  vii.  93.  8  ;  Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  636 ;  Eustace's  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  339.)  The  em- 
peror Ncrva  was  a  native  of  Namia,  though  bis 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion.   (Vict  EyiL  11  ;  Cats.  12.)  [E.U.B.] 

NARO  (6  fidpttv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Narenum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  16:  Xartnta),  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which 
Scylax  (pp.  8,  9)  describes  as  navigable  from  its 
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mouth,  for  a  distance  of  80  stadia  up  to  its  "em- 
porium "  now  Fort  Opus,  where  there  are  some 
vestiges  of  Roman  buildings.  The  Manii  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  a  vast  Jake,  ex- 
tending  to  the  Autariatab.  A  fertile  island  of 
180  stadia  in  circuit  was  in  the  lake  (Paludo  Utovo, 
or  Popovo).  From  this  lake  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  of  one  day's  sail  from  the  river  A  won 
('Aph*p,  Scylax,  L  c:  Orubla;  cotnp.  Pouqueville, 
Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  This  river 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  by  the  Daorizi,  Ardiaei  and  Paraei. 
(Strah.  vii.  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
famous  in  former  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Nicander  (Theriaca, 
v.  607)  to  gather  the  "Iris"  there.  (Plin.  xiii.  2, 
xxi.  19 ;  Theophr.  ap.  A  then.  xv.  p.  68 1 .)  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Tbeopompus  that 
the  potters'  clay  of  Chios  and  Thasos  was  found  in* 
the  bed  of  the  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Narenta, 
see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1—93.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARONA-^tySawo,  a  mistake  for  Nap&n,  Ptol. 

ii.  17.  f  12,  viii.  7.  §  8),  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Rom'.it  "colonia."  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  P. 
Vatinius  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  v.  9, 10),  dated  Narona, 
that  the  Romans  mado  it  their  Itcad -quart era  dur- 
ing their  conquest  of  Dalmatia.  (Cortip.  Pomp.  Mela, 
iL  3.  §  13 ;  Itin,  Anton. ;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  16.)  Narona  was  a  "  conventus,"  at  which, 
according  to  M.  Yarro  (ap  PUn.  iii.  26)  89  cities 
assembled  ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c.)  this  number 
had  diminished,  but  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
"  decuriae  "  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ancient  city  stood  upon  a  hill  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Vido,  and  extended  probably  to  the 
marsh  below ;  from  the  very  numerous  inscriptions 
tliat  have  been  found  there,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
sopra  tantica  cittd  di  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
Neigebaur,  Die  SudSlaven,  pp.  116, 122.)  A  coin 
of  Titus  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (GolU,  Thesaurus,  p.  241 ;  Raache,  vol. 

iii.  pt.  i.  p.  1048.) 

When  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves  occupied  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Hcraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  four  "  banats  "  into  which 
the  Servians  were  divided.  The  Narentine  pirates, 
who  for  three  centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  a.  d.  997 
entirely  crushed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commanded 
by  the  Doge  in  person.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

NARTHA'CIUM  (NapflaK«j*:  Eth.  Napfcun«3j), 
the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Agesilaus, 
on  his  return  from  Asia  in  n.  c  394,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thesaaliau  cavalry.  The  Thos- 
salians,  after  their  defeat,  took  refuge  on  Mount 
Narthacinm,  between  which  and  a  place  named 
Pras,  Agcsilaus  set  up  a  trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  cn«sed  the  mountains  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotis.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §§  3—9  ;  Ages.  2. 
§§  3—5  ;  Pint.  Apophth.  p.  211  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.) 
Narthacinm  is  accordingly  placed  by  Leako  and 
Kiepert  south  of  Pharsalus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Enipeus  ;  and  the  mountain  of  this  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Fersala.  Leake  supposes  the  town  of  Narthacium 
to  have  been  on  the  mountain  uot  far  from  upper 


I  Tjaterli,  and  Pras  near  lower  TJaterU.  (Norther* 
Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  471,  seq.)  The  town  Narthacinm 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  46),  and  should 
probably  be  restored  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  MS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination  iop.   (See  Groskurd  and  Kramer, 

ad  loc.) 

NARTHE'CIS  (Nepfcprb),  a  small  island  in  the 
east  of  Samoa  in  the  strait  between  Mount  Myrale 
and  the  island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  «.;  Suid.  s.  v.  Ndpfctf.)       [L.  S.] 

NA'BYCUS,  NARYX  or  NARY'CIUM  (Nd- 
pvKos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  N<fyw£,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ; 
Narycium,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ;  in  Diod.  ziv.  82  and 
xvi.  38,  "Apwrat  and  'Apixa  are  false  readings  for 
Nd>iwo :  Eth.  Napwrwr),  a  town  of  the  Opuntian 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Ofleus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  IL  ee.),  who  is  hence  called 
by  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  Nary ci as  bene.  In  ac 
395,  Ismenias,  a  Boeotian  commander,  undertook  an 
(  se  dition  against  Pbocis,  and  deflated  the  Phocians 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  conclude 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of 
Pbocis.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  352  Naryx  was  taken 
by  Phayllua,  the  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  xvi. 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Talanda,  but  by 
Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapddhi,  where  there 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bruttium  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  a  colony  of  Naryx 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  399),  the  epithet  of  Narycian  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Bruttian  pitch.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  438 ;  Colum.  x.  386 ;  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.) 

NASAMONES  (Satraiuirts,  Herod,  ii.  32,  iv. 
1 72 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  2 1.  30 ;  PUn.  xxxvii.  1 0.  s.  64  ; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209 ;  Scylax,  p.  47 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  Were,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Libya  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  his  ac- 
count of  their  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
ancient  writers.  (Comp.  ii  32,  iv.  172.)  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  at  one  time  part 
of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  857) 
places  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyond  them 
the  Psylli,  whose  territory,  according  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  themselves.  Pliny 
(v.  5.  a.  5)  says  that  the  Nasamones  were  originally 
named  Mesamones  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dwelt 
between  two  quicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 
§  21)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  ih« 
inland  region  of  Augila  :  and  all  these  descriptions 
may,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  been  near  the 
truth ;  since  not  only  were  the  Nasamones,  as  Not  nodes, 
a  wandering  race,  but  they  were  also  pressed  upon  by 
the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  tl>e  other.  For  when,  at  a  later 
period,  tho  boundaries  of  Carthage  and  the  Repio 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Philenian  Altars,  which 
were  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a  tract  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  their  territory, 
including  the  lands  of  the  Psylli  and  the  oasis  of 
Augila,  must  have  reached  inland  and  along  the 
shore  of  tho  Mediterranean  about  400  geographical 
miles  from  E.  to  W. 

So  long  as  tbey  had  access  to  the  sea  the 
Nasamones  had  the  evil  reputation  of  wreckers, 
making  up  for  the  general  barrenness  of  their 
lands  by  the  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Syrtes.    (Lucan.  Phareal.  x.  443;  Quint.  Curt. 
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iv.  7.)  Thar  modern  representatives  are  equally 
inhospitable,  as  the  traveller  Bruce,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  experienced.  (Brace, 
Travels,  Introduction,  vol.  L  p.  131.)  The  Nasa- 
mones, however,  were  breeders  of  cattle,  since  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  (iv.  1 72)  that  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, "  they  leave  their  herds  on  the  coast  and  go  up 
to  Augila  to  gather  the  date  harvest"— the  palms 
of  that  oasis  being  numerous,  large,  and  fruitful. 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  we  find  corre- 
spondences with  the  habits  of  the  Nasamones.  For 
according  to  modern  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  Derna,  gather  the  dates  in  the  plain 
of  Gegabib,  five  days' journey  from  Augila.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  AJric.  Association,  1790,  ch.  x.) 

Herodotus  describes  the  Nasamones  as  practising 
a  kind  of  hero-worship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  and  swearing  by  their  manes.  They 
were  polygamists  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
their  women  in  common  ;  and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locusts  reduced  to  powder  and 
knoaded  with  milk  intoa  kind  of  cake — -polenta.  Their 
land  produced  also  a  precious  stone  called  by  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  10.  s.  64)  and  Solinus  (c.  27)  Nasamonitis; 
it  was  of  a  blood  red  hue  with  black  veins. 

Herodotus  introduces  his  description  of  this  tribe, 
with  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  the  knowledge 
jiossessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
He  says  (ii.  32)  that  certain  Nasamones  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Libya ;  and  that  they  explored 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo,  is 
rendered  probable  by  his  account  of  their  adventures. 
For,  after  passing  through  the  inhabited  region,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts; 
next  their  course  was  westward  through  the  desert 
(Sahara),  and  finally  they  were  Ukcn  prisoners  by 
black  men  of  diminutive  stature,  and  carried  to  a 
city  washed  by  a  great  river  flowing  from  W.  to  E. 
and  abounding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile, 
was  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
story  perhaps  lies  in  tho  fact  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
wandering  race,  acted  as  guides  to  the  caravans 
which  annually  crossed  the  Libyan  coutinent  from 
the  territories  of  Carthage  to  Aethiopia,  Meroe,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.j 

NASAVA  (Naoaiia,  al  UaffwSad,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 
9),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  E.  of  Saldao.  This  river  of  liorjeigah, 
is  made  by  a  number  of  rivulets  which  fall  into  it 
from  different  directions,  and,  as  the  banks  are  rocky 
and  mountainous,  occasion  inundations  in  the  winter. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  90.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NASCI.   [Riupaki  Moxtes.] 

NASCUS  (Niffiroj,  al  MooVkoitoi  ^trrpdwoAij), 
an  inland  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  long.  81°  15', 
lat  20°  40'  of  Ptolemy.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  35.) 
Mr.  Forster  takes  it  to  be  Nessa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Amathei,  who  occupied  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Yemama,  (Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
266, 267.)  [G.  W.] 

NASI.  [Caphtak-j 

NA'SIUM  (NaW).  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Leuci,  Tullutn  (  Tout)  and  Nasium, 
which  he  places  20  minutes  further  south  than 
Tulluin,  and  as  many  minutes  east.  Both  these 
indications  are  false,  as  the  Itins.  show,  for  Nasium 
is  ou  a  road  from  Durocortoruin  (Reims)  to  Tulluin; 
and  consequently  west  of  Tout,  and  it  is  not  south. 
Au  old  chronicle  places  Nasium  on  the  Ornain  or 

vol.  it 


Omez,  a  branch  of  the  Maas ;  and  its  name  exists 
in  Naix  or  Nats,  above  Ligny.  The  Antoninc  Itin. 
makes  it  16  leagues  from  Nasium  to  Tullum.  The 
Table  places  Ad  Fines  between  Nasium  and  Tullum, 
14  leagues  from  Nasium  and  5)  from  Tullum.  [As 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fines,  No.  14.]  [G.  L.] 

NASUS.  [Obkladab.] 

NATISO  (Norfow,  Strab.:  Natisone),  a  river 
of  Venetia,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia, on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  that  city  by  all  the  geographers  as 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Mela,ii.  4.  §  3;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  26;  Ammian.  xxi.  12.  §  8;  Joruand.  Get. 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiso  together  with  the 
Turrus  (Natiso  cum  Turro),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aquileia.  At  the  present  day  the  Natisone, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends  from  tho  Alps 
near  Cividalc,  falls  into  the  Torre  (evidently  the 
Turrus  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  Jsonzo; 
so  tliat  neither  of  them  now  flows  by  Aquileia;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  their  course, 
which  the  low  and  marshy  character  of  the  country 
renders  easy.  A  small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  com- 
municating from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
Natisa;  but  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Natissa  of  Jor- 
nandes,  which  he  describes  (I.  c.)  as  flowing  under 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  must  be  the  far  more  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  the  Natisone,  as  he  tells  us 
it  had  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Picis,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  mountains  nearer  than  tho 
Alps.  Strabo  (L  c.)  also  speaks  of  tho  Natiso  as 
navigable  for  ships  of  burden  as  far  as  Aquileia,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a  statement  which  renders  it 
certain  that  a  considerable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  70) 
and  in  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  1)  is  the  Nahe,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhine,  on  the  kit 
bank  just  below  Bingium  (Iiingen).        [G.  L.] 

NAVA'LIA  or  NABA'LIA  (NavaXla),  a  small 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Tae. 
Hist.  v.  26),  either  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  28)  plows 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  the  country  «'<  the 
Frisians.  [L.  S  ] 

NAVARI.  [Necri.] 

NA VARUM.  [Nelri.] 

XAUBARUM.  [Nkuki.] 

NAU'CRATIS  (NavKparit,  Herod,  ii.  179, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  801  ;  Ptol.  iv.  f>.  §  9.  Cnllima*  h. 
Epigr.  41;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11;  S'.ep'h.  h.  *.  v.:  Eth. 
NaMcparirijt  or  NavKparuirrit),  was  originally  an 
emporium  for  trade,  founded  by  colonists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitic  nome  of  the  Delta.  It  stood 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  ann  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  sub»eqnent  important*; 
of  Naucratis,  was  sometimes  called  the  Ostium 
Nancraticum.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  1 1.)  There  was, doubt- 
less, on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptian  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  And  haven.  Nnucratis  first  at- 
tained its  civil  and  commercial  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis  (b.  c.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  Greeks,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  tho  Persian  invasion,  or 
perhaps  even  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  Nauciatis 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, for  it  was  the  only  Deltaic  harbour  into 
which  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter;  and 
if  accident  or  stress  of  weather  had  driven  them 
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into  any  other  port  or  month  of  the  Nile,  they  were 
compelled  cither  to  sail  round  to  Nancratis,  or  to 
transmit  their  cargoes  thither  in  the  country  boots. 
Resides  these  commercial  privileges,  the  Greeks  of 
Naucratis  received  from  Amasis  many  civil  and 
religious  immunities.  They  appointed  their  own 
magistrates  and  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their 
trade,  customs,  and  harbour  dues,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  their  religions  worship. 
Besides  its  dock);,  wharves,  and  other  features  of  an 
Hellenic  city,  Naucratis,  contained  four  celebrated 
tern  plea:  — (t)  That  of  Zens,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  built  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  their  tutelary  goddess;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  Milesians;  and  (4)  the  most 
ancient  and  sumptuous  of  them  all,  the  federal 
temple  entitled  the  Hellenium,  which  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  Ionians  of  Chios,  Teoa,  Pho- 
caea,  and  Clazomenae;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes, 
Cuidus,  and  Halicarna&sus ;  and  of  the  Aetolians  of 
Mytilenc  They  also  observed  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals; and  were,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  596, 
xv.  p.  676),  devout  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  manufactures  of  Naucratis 
were  that  of  porcelain  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  silicious  matter  abounding 
in  the  earth  of  tho  neighbourhood  a  high  glaze;  and 
the  potteries  were  important  enough  to  give  names 
to  the  Potter's  Gate  and  tho  Potter's  Street,  where 
such  wares  were  exposed  for  sale.    (Id.  xi.  p.  480.) 

Tho  garlands  were,  according  to  Athcnacus 
(xv.  p.  671,  seq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  was  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  entwined  with  the  filaments 
of  tho  papyrus.  Either  these  garlands  must  have 
been  artificial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
tho  Roman  ladies.  (Uoetticher,  Sabimi,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  seq.)  Athcnacus  gives  a  particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  150,  seq.)  of  the  Prytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Naucratites.  as  wcl!  as  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  luxurious  living.  Some  of  their  feast*  appear 
to  liavc  been  of  tho  kind  called  "  HpSoKa," 
where  the  city  provided  a  banqucting-room  and 
wine,  hut  tho  guests  brought  their  provisions. 
At  wedding  entertainments  it  was  forbidden  to 
introduce  either  eggs  or  pastry  sweetened  with  honey. 
Naucratis  was  the  birthplace  of  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  73,  vii.  p.  301);  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian ;  and  of  certain  obscure 
historians,  cited  by  Athenaeos,  e.  g.  Lyceas,  Phylar- 
dms,  Psycharmns,  Herostratus,  &c  Heliodorus 
(Aethiop.  vi.  p.  229)  absurdly  says  that  Aristo- 
phanes, the  comic  poet,  was  born  there.  Naucratis, 
however,  was  tho  native  city  of  a  person  much  more 
conspicuous  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tinned,  viz.,  of  Cleomenos,  commissioner-general  of 
finances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest 
of  Aegypt  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him ;  for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
nistration; and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedonians, 
he  wxs  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Diodor.  xviii.  14;  Pseud. 
Aristot.  Oeconom.  li.  34.  s.  40.) 

Herodotus  probably  landed  at  Naucratis,  on  his 
entrance  into  Aegypt ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  fur  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legislator  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  his  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  Aegyptian  millet;  and  is  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  hints  for  his  code  of  laws  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharaohs.    (Plutarch,  Solon,  26.) 

Naucratis,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  began  to  decline  after  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria. Situated  nearly  30  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  haven  then  in  the  world ;  and  with  the 

ranean  traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modern  hamlet  of  Salhadtchar,  where  consider- 
able heaps  of  ruin  are  extant.  (Niebuhr,  Travels 
m  Arabia,  p.  97.)  The  coins  of  Naucratis  arc  of 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obverse  a 
laureated  bead  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their 
the  figure  of  Annbis,  or  a  female  holding  a  spear. 
(Rasche,  Jjexic.  R.  Numar.  s.  r.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

NAVILUBIO  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34  ;  NoowA- 
Xoovttovot  worapav  in€o\al,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4),  a 
river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His  pan  ia  Tarraconensis, 
now  Narin. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  island,  or  rather  reef,  off  the 
Sammonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12),  tbe 
same  as  the  Naumachos  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7. 
§  13;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  439.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

NAU'LOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (Nai\oXa, 
Appian),  a  place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Mylae  and  Cape  Pelorus.  It  is  known  only  from 
the  great  sea-fight  in  which  Sextus  Poxnpcius  was 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  b.  c.  36,  and  which  was  fought 
between  Mylae  and  Nanlochus.  (Suet.  Ana.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  116—122.)  [Mvxak.]  Potn- 
peius  himself  during  the  battle  had  been  encamped 
with  his  land  forces  at  Nanlochus  (Appian  /.  c.  12 1 ), 
and  after  bis  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  torn,  took  up 
his  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepidns  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Mcssana,  (/&.  122.)  It  is  clear 
from  its  name  that  Nanlochus  was  a  place  where 
there  was  a  good  roadstead  or  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping; but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
tho  name,  though  Silius  Italicus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  264.)  From 
the  description  in  Appian  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
situated  between  Mylae  and  Cape  Rasoculmo  (the 
Phalacrian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  latter  point;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.     [E.  H.  B.] 

NAU'LOCHUS  (NafooXot),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  belonging  to  Mesembria,  called  by 
Pliny  Tetranaulochus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319,  ix.  p. 440; 
Plin.  iv.  II.  s.  18.) 

NAUMACHOS.    [Naulochvs,  No.  1.] 

NAl'l'ACTI'S  (Nausrajtroj  :  Eth.  Ncunrdxriot; 
E'pakto  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lepanto  by  the 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae, 
and  the  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a  little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhium.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Herack-idae  having  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  426  ;  Pans.  x.  38.  §  10  ;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
Though  Naupactus  was  indebted  for  its  historical 
importance  to  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  it  was  probably  originally  chosen 
as  a  site  for  a  city  on  account  of  its  strong  hill, 
fertile  plains,  and  copious  supply  of  running  water. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.)  After 
the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  Messenians,  who  had  been 
i  compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  tho 
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Third  Messenian  War,  b.  c.  455 ;  and  during  tlio  ] 
Peloponuesian  War  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  in  Western  Greece. 
(Paus.  iv.  24.  §  7;  Thnc.  i.  103,  ii.  83,  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  tlie  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  Naupactus,  and  the  Locrians  regained 
possession  of  the  town.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  10.)  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Acbaeans, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  Epami- 
noudas.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  Philip  pave  it  to  the 
Aetolians  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427;  Dem.  PhiL  iii.  p.  120), 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  called  a  town  of  Aetolia. 
(Scylax,  p.  14  ;  Mela,  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3.)  The 
Aetolians  vigorously  defended  Naupactus  against  the 
Italians  for  two  months  in  n.c.  191.  (Lir.  zxxvi. 
30,  seq.;  Polyb.  v.  103.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  3) 
calls  it  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  whom  it  must 
therefore  have  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  after 
Pliny's  time. 

Pausanias  saw  at  Naupactus  a  temple  of  Poseidon 
near  the  sea.  a  temple  of  Artemis,  a  care  sacred  to 
Aphrodite,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Asclepius 
(x.  38.  §§  12,  13).  Naupactus  is  mentioned  by 
Uiorocles  (p.  643) ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  25.)  The  situation  and  present  appearance  of 
the  town  are  thus  described  by  Leake:-"  The  for- 
tress and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  a  hill,  which  is  ono  of  the  roots  of  Mount 
Rifjtxni,  and  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  The  place  is 
fortified  in  the  manner  which  was  common  among 
the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to  that  of  Epakto, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a  triangular  slope  with 
a  citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  more  cross  walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate  enclosures. 
At  Kpaldo  there  are  no  leas  than  five  enclosures 
between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gates  of  com- 
munication from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a  side  gate 
on  the  weal  leading  out  of  the  fortress  from  the 
second  enclosure  on  the  descent  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  modern  walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  fortress,  for  in  many  parts  they  stand  upon 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  even  retain  large  pieces  of 
the  ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modern  work.  The 
present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  enclosure;  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which  made 
so  great  a  figure  in  ancient  history :  it  is  now  choked 
with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving  even  the 
larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the  gulf." 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.) 

NAU'PLIA  (NawrAla),  a  rock  above  Delphi 
[Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA  (i)  SavrXta :  Eth.  NowAuvt),  the 
port  of  Argos,  was  situated  upon  a  rocky  peninsula, 
connected  with  tho  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Poseidon  I 
and  Amymone,  and  the  father  of  Palamedes,  though 
it  more  probably  owed  its  name,  as  Strabo  has  ob- 
served, to  its  harbour  (&wb  tow  toTj  pawl  vpo- 
awAcurdai,  Strnb.  viii.  p.  368;  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Nnuplians  were  Egypt- 
ians bclongiug  to  the  colony  which  Danaus  brought 
to  Argos  (iv.  35.  §  2);  and  from  the  position  of  their 
city  upon  a  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  site  of  the  earlier 
Grecian  cities,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
originally  a  settlement  made  by  strangers  from  the 
East.  Nauplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argos, 
and  a  member  of  the  maritime  confederacy  which 
held  its  meetings  in  the  island  of  Calaureia.  (Strab. 


viii.  p.  374.)  About  the  time  of  the  Second  Mes- 
senian  War,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Argivcs;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  its  expelled  citizens  the 
town  of  Mcthone  in  Mcssenia,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenian 
state  by  Epaminondas.  (Paus.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  27. 
§  8,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  Argos  now  took  the  piace  of 
Nauplia  in  the  Calaureian  confederacy;  and  from  this 
time  Nauplia  appears  hi  history  only  as  the  seagirt 
of  Argos  (6  NavvAioi  Klfivf,  Eurip.  Ore»t.  767; 
Kifitrts  NavirAtoi,  Elector.  451).  As  such  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (I  c.)f  but  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  the  place  was  deserted.  Pausanins  noticed 
the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  certain 
forts,  and  a  fountain  named  Canathus,  by  washing 
in  which  Hera  was  said  to  have  renewed  her  vir- 
ginity every  year.    (Paus.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Nauplia  was  called  to  Naw- 
wAuw.'to  'ky&wXiov,  or  t4  'AydwAta,  but  has  now 
resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  became  a  plate  of 
considerable  importance  in  tho  middle  ages,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  it  first  emerges  from  obscurity.  In 
1205  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  and  became  tho 
capital  of  a  small  duchy,  which  commanded  the  plain 
of  Argos.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  regarded 
it  as  one  of  their  most  important  places  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  who  successfully  defended  it  both  apainst 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soli  man.  They  ceded  it  to  tho 
Turks  in  1540,  but  wrested  it  from  them  apain  in 
1686,  when  tbey  constructed  the  strong  fortifications 
on  Mt  Palamidlii.  This  fortress,  although  reckoned 
impregnable,  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  in  1 7 1 5,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  tho 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  continued  such, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  bis  residence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

Tho  modem  town  is  described  by  a  recent  ob- 
server as  having  more  the  air  of  a  real  town  than 
any  place  bow  existing  in  Greece  under  that  title; 
having  continuous  lines  of  houses  and  streets,  and 
offering,  upon  the  whole,  much  the  appearance  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  seaport  It  is  built  on  tho 
peninsula;  and  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  of  Fort 
IUlaU,  which  is  the  lower  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  The 
upper  citadel,  called  Palamidhi  (noAa^oW),  is 
situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Although  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  connection  of  Palamedes 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  was  the  appellation 
of  the  hill  in  ancient  times.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356,  Pdoponaetiaca,  p.  252 ;  Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  ;  Boblaye,  Reclterches,  tf  c. 
p.  50;  Cortina,  Peloponnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 

NAUPORTCS  (Novwoproj).  1.  (Laybach),  a 
small  but  navigable  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Pannonia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nauportus,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Savus  a  little  below  Ac- 
mona.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  comp  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  read  Novtoitoj;  Plin.  iii.  23.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  south-west  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  was  an  ancient  and 
once  flourishing  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
which  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqui- 
leia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314;  Tac  Ann.  i.  10;  Plin 
iii.  22  ;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  110.)    But  after  the 
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foundation  of  Aemona,  at  a  distance  of  only  15 
miles  from  Nauportus,  the  latter  place  last  iU  for- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  During  tlio  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonian  legions  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
(Tac.  /.  c.)  The  place  U  now  called  Ober-Lay. 
b»ch;  its  Roman  name  Nauportus  (from  navis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  Btory  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  were  believed  on  their  return  to  have 
soiled  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  have 
carried  their  ships  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTALO,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
west  of  the  Rhodauus,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  Mori- 
tuna  of  Aviunus  (v.  613)  — 

"  Turn  Miuubi  vicus,  oppidumque  Naustalo 
Et  urbs." 

The  name  Naustalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  of  Naustalo  further  than  what  Ukert 
savs  (Ga//tt»,  p.  4 12) :  it  is  somewhere  between  Cttte 
and  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (No&mrf/aoi),  a  port-town 
on  the  Euxinc,  in  the  western  part  of  Pont  us,  on  a 
r>alt  lake  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  ( Arrian,  Ptripl.  p.  1 6 ; 
Martian.  Heracl.  p.  74  ;  Anonym.  PtripL  p.  9  j 
T<tb.  Pent,,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Nautag- 
mus.)  The  Pcriplus  of  Uie  Anonymus  places  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys. 
Comp.  Hamilton  (Ifacarchc*,  i.  p.  295),  who  has 
identified  the  salt  lake  with  the  modern  Ilumamli 
Ghieul;  but  no  remains  of  Naustatbmus  have  been 
found.  [L.  S  ] 

NAl'STATHMUS  (Nav<rraOnoj),  an  anchorage 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrcnaiea,  100  stadia  from  Apollonia. 
(Seylax,  p.  45;  Statlutsm.  §  56;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
1'tol  iv.  4.  §  5;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  §  2.)  It  is 
identified  with  El-flU'd,  which  Beechey  (£>/*</.  to 
the  X.  Const  of  Africa,  p.  479)  describes  as  a  point 
forming  a  hay  in  which  large  ships  might  find  shel- 
ter. The  remains  which  liave  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Comp.  Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
144;  Barth,  Wanderungm,  pp.  461,  495  ;  Thrige, 
1U*  CyrvnefM.  p  103.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUTACA  (NauTtora,  Arrian,  Amib.  iii.  28, 
iv.  18),  a  town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ox  us  (JihoH),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
j>.irnc  as  Xahh'h.    (Ariawi,  p.  165.)        [V  ] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (Nd^oj;  Eth.  Nofioi:  Capo 
iii  NrAuo),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  between  Cat  an  a  and  Messana.  It  was 
situated  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Acesines  (Alcantarri),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Tau- 
romeniiim.  AU  ancient  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing Naxos  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonics  in  Sicily;  it  was  founded  the  year  before 
Syracuse,  or  b.c.  735,  by  a  body  of  colonists  from 
Clialcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  there  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephorus,  a  certain  number  of  Ionians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Theocles,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenian  by  birth  ;  but  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a  purely 
Chalcidic  colony;  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thuc.  vi.  3; 
Ephor.  op.  Strab.  vi.  p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  270-277; 
Diod.  air.  88.    Concerning  the  date  of  its  found- 


ation sec  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  1 64 ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
ad  01.  11.  I .)  The  memory  of  Naxos  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  was  pre- 
served by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  tlte 
town  to  Apollo  Arc  beget  cs,  the  divine  patron  under 
whoso  authority  the  colony  had  Bailed ;  and  it  was  a 
custom  (still  retained  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos  itself)  that  all  Tbeori  or  envoys  proceeding 
on  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  returning  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  should  offer  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thuc  L  c. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.)  It  is  singular 
that  none  of  the  writers  above  cited  allude  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Naxos ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Hellanicns 
(ap.  Stcph,  D.  ».  v.  XoAaff),  from  the  presence 
among  the  original  settlers  of  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  coluny  most  have  been  speedily  joined 
by  fresh  settlers  from  Greece,  as  within  six  years 
after  its  first  establishment  the  Cbalcidians  at  Naxos 
were  able  to  send  out  a  fresh  colony,  which  founded 
the  city  of  Leontini,  it.c.  730;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Theocles  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  founder,  of  the  former, 
and  EuarchuB,  probably  a  Chalcidic  citizen,  of  the 
latter.  (Thuc.  /.  c;  Scymn.  Ch.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chins  both  repre- 
sent Zanele  also  as  a  colony  from  Naxos,  bnt  no  allu- 
sion to  this  is  found  in  Thuevdidea.  But,  as  it 
certainly  a  Chalcidic  colony,  it  is  proliable  Ui.it  sonic 
settlers  from  Naxos  joined  those  from  the  parent 
country.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Thuc, 

vi.  4.)  Callipolis  also,  a  city  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  was  a  co- 
lony of  Naxos.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  L  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  its  early  pro- 
sperity, we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Naxos;  and  the  first  facts  trans- 
mitted to  us  concerning  it  relate  to  disasters  that  it 
sustained.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  besieged  and  token  by  Hippo- 
crates, despot  of  Gcla,  aliout  B.C.  498 — 191*  (Hero*!. 

vii.  154);  and  his  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  reduced  by  him  under  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  appears  to  have  afterwards  snccessivi-|y 
pissed  under  the  authority  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
and  his  brother  Hicron,  as  we  find  it  subject  to  th« 
latter  in  b.  c.  476.  At  that  time  Hicron,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Catana,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (I)iod.  xi.  49).  The  name  of  Naxos  u  not  .*]*- 
cifically  mentioned  during  the  revolutions  that  en- 
sued in  .Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hicron;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  restored  to  the 
old  Chalcidic  citizens  at  the  same  time  as  these  were 
reinstated  at  Catana,  B.C.  461  (Id.  xi.  76);  and 
hence  we  find,  during  the  ensuing  period,  the  three 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Leontini,  and  Catana,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  maintaining 
a  close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syracuse  and  the  other 
D»ric  cities  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xiii.  56,  xiv.  14;  Thuc. 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  B.C.  427,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  pressed  by  their  neighbours  of  Syra- 
cuse, their  Chalcidic  brethren  afforded  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  (Thuc.  iii.  86);  and  when 
the  first  Athenian  expedition  arrived  in  Sicily  under 
Laches  and  Charocadcs,  the  Naxians  immediately 
joined  their  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  with 
the  Bhegians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  it  i* 
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probable  that  enmity  to  their  neighbours  at  Messana 
was  a  strong  motive  in  inducing  them  to  join  the 
Athenians;  and  during  the  hostilities  that  ensued,  the 
Messanians  having  on  one  occasion,  in  n.c.  425, 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Naxos  both  by  land  and 
sea,  the  Naxians  vigorously  repulsed  them,  and  in 
their  turn  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  assailants.  (Id. 
iv.  25.) 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b,  a  41 5),  the  Naxians  from  the  first  espoused 
their  alliance,  even  while  their  kindred  cities  of 
Rhegium  and  Catana  held  aloof;  snd  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies,  but  received  them  freely 
into  their  city  (Diod.  xiii.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  50).  Hence 
it  was  at  Naxos  that  the  Athenian  fleet  first  touched 
after  crossing  the  straits;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Naxians  and  Catanaeans  are  enumerated  by  Thu- 
cydidea  as  the  only  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which 
sided  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  After 
the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  Chalcidic  cities 
were  naturally  involved  for  a  time  in  hostilities  with 
Syracuse ;  but  these  were  suspended  in  b.  c.  409,  by 
tho  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  56.) 
Their  position  on  this  occasion  preserved  the  Naxians 
from  the  fate  which  befell  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Camarina;  but  they  did  not  Ions  enjoy  this  immu- 
nity. In  b.c.  403,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  deeming 
himself  secure  from  tho  power  of  Carthage  as  well 
as  from  domestic  sedition,  determined  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Naxos  by  the  treachery  of 
their  general  Procles,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  and  destroyed  both  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
the  city,  while  he  bestowed  its  territory  upon  the 
neighbouring  Siculi.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15,  66,  68.) 

It  is  certain  that  Naxos  never  recovered  this  blow, 
nor  rose  again  to  be  a  place  of  any  consideration  : 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  precisely  the  events  which 
followed-  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  the  Naxian  territory  was  assigned,  soon  after 
formed  a  new  settlement  on  the  hill  called  Mount 
Taurus,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  site  of 
Naxos,  and  that  this  gradually  grew  up  into  a  con- 
siderable town,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tauro- 
mrnium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  This  took  place  about 
B.C.  396;  and  we  find  the  Siculi  still  in  possession 
of  this  stronghold  some  years  later,  (lb.  88.)  Mean- 
while the  exiled  and  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
and  Catana  formed,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  con- 
siderable body,  who  as  far  as  possible  kept  together. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  n.  c.  394  by  the  Rhegians 
to  settle  them  again  in  a  body  at  Mylae,  but  without 
success;  for  they  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Mes- 
sanians, and  from  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  87.) 
At  length,  in  b.  c.  358,  Andromachus,  the  father  of 
the  historian  Timaeua,  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  again  the  Naxian  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  established  them  on  tho  hill  of  Tan- 
mmenium,  which  thus  rose  to  be  a  Greek  city,  and 
lieeame  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  (Diod. 
xv i.  7.)  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  Tauromcnium  as 
laving  been  formerly  called  Naxos,  an  expression 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  1 4.) 
The  fortunes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  rose 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  are  related  in  the 
article  TAUKOMEinrM.  Tho  site  of  Naxos  itself 
seems  to  have  been  never  again  inhabited  ;  but  the 
altar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Archcgetes  continued  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  are  mentioned 


in  the  wax  between  Oc (avian  and  Sextus  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  b.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.) 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city  now 
extant,  but  the  site  is  clearly  marked.  It  occupied 
a  low  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Schisd,  formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  the  Alcantara,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  A 
small  bay  to  the  N.  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
separates  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bold  and  lufty  hill, 
still  occupied  by  the  town  of  Taormiaa ;  but  the 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 
natural  advantages. 

The  coins  of  Naxos,  which  are  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  referred  to  the  peri  oil  from 
B. C  460  to  B.C.  403,  which  was  probably  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  history  of  the  city.  [E.  II.  B.] 


COW  or  NAXOS  IX  8ICTLY. 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (Nd>j ,  Suid.  $.  v.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  according  to  the  Scholiast  (ad  rind.  htk.  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  its  whetstones.  Hock  (Krtla, 
vol.  i.  p.  417)  considers  the  existence  of  this  city  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Naxos  were 
famed  for  their  whetstones  (Plin.  xxxyL  22 ;  comp. 
xviii.  28),  and  hence  the  confusion.  In  Mr.  Pashley's 
map  the  site  of  Naxos  is  marked  near  Spina 
I<onga.  [K.B.J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS(N<f£oi:  Elk.  Ndfcoi :  Naxia), 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  east  of  Paras,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  about  6  miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strongyle  (^.rpoyyvXv) 
from  its  round  shape,  .Dionysias  (Atovwrlas)  from 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  tho  Smaller  Sicily 
Cfuxpa  2i«r«Aia)  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  (Uin. 
it.  12.  s.  22;  Diod.  t.  50—52);  but  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (Afa;  comp.  Ov. 
Met  ii.  690.  viii.  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  then  by  Ca- 
rians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naxos,  the 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  v.  50.  51 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  r>. 
Hdtot.)  In  the  historical  ages  H  was  colonised  by 
lonians  from  Attica  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  and  fertility,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyclades.  The  govern- 
ment of  Naxos  was  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tvrant 
of  the  island.  (Aristot.  ap.  A  Ik.  viii.  p.  348.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appears  not  to  have  retained  his 
power  long,  for  we  find  him  assisting  Peisistratus  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
turn subduing  Naxos  ami  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Herod,  i.  61,  64;  comp.  Aristot. 
PoL  v.  5.)    But  new  revolutions  followed.  The 
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aristocratic^]  party  appear  to  liaro  again  pot  the 
nppcr  hand ;  bat  they  were  after  a  short  time  ex- 
pelled by  the  people,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.  The  Persians,  at  the  per- 
filiation  of  Aristagoras,  sent  a  large  force  in  b.  c 
501  to  subdue  Naxos:  the  expedition  proved  a  fail- 
ure; and  Aristagoras,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  persuaded  the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  the 
great  king.  (Herod,  v.  30 — 34.)  At  this  period 
tlie  Naxians  had  8000  hoplites,  many  ships  of  war, 
and  nnmerous  slaves.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
the  8000  hoplitcs  we  may  conclude  that  the  free 
population  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  which  num- 
ber we  may  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  b.  c 
490  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes  landed 
upon  the  island,  and  in  revenge  for  their  former 
failure  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but 
those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their 
city  set  on  fire.  (Herod.  vL  96.)  Naxos  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia  ;  bat  their  four  ships,  which 
wore  sent  to  tlie  Persian  fleet,  deserted  the  latter  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Naxos  became  a  member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  about  b.c.  471  it  revolted,  nnd  was 
subdued  by  the  Athenians,  who  reduced  the  Naxians 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  established  500 
Athenian  Clcruchs  in  the  island.  (Thuc.  i.  98,  137 ; 
Pint.  PericL  11;  Paus.  i.  27.  §  6.)  From  this 
lime  Naxos  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
It  was  off  Naxos  that  Cliabrias  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  B.  c.  376,  which 
restored  to  Athens  the  empire  of  the  sea.  (Xen. 
Jhll.  v.  4.  §  60,  wq. ;  Diod.  xv.  34.)  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome  Naxos  was  for  a  abort  time  sub- 
ject to  the  Rhodians.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  the  Aegacan  sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Vene- 
tian* ;  and  Marco  Sanudo,  in  1207,  took  possession 
of  Naxos,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  state  under 
the  titlo  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegacan  Sea  (Dux 
Aegaei  Pclagi).  He  built  the  large  castle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  12  towers. 
His  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cy- 
cladc*  for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
\>y  the  Turks  in  1566.  (Kjulay,  Aletlicval  Grewv, 
p.  320,  seq.)  Naxos  now  belongs  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
12.000,  and  of  these  300  or  400  are  Latins,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Venetian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  names  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  also  called 
Naxos,  was  situated  upon  the  NW.  coast.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  capital.  On  a  small  de- 
tached rock,  called  Pcdiiti,  about  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  tra- 
dition calls  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  western 
jwrtal  Mill  remains,  consisting  of  three  huge  marble 
*lal*s,  two  jierpendicular  and  one  laid  across,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanship,  A  drawing 
of  it  is  given  by  Tonmefort.  Stephanus  B.  men- 
tions another  town  in  Naxos  called  Tragia  or  Tra- 
paca  (#.  v.  Ttwyla),  but  which  Roes  believes  to  be 
the  small  island  Mdknrts,  between  Naxos  and  Do- 
uiiKsa.  Aristotle  also  (ap.  A  thai.  viii.  p.  348)  men- 
tioned a  place,  named  Ix»tadae  (Anrrr&cu),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  a  mountain,  now  called 
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fcct.   From  its 


Zia,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000 
summit  22  islands  may  be  counted  ;  ai 

be  seen  the  outline  uf  the  mountain,  .>f 
Asia  Minor.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  btea 
called  Drins  (Aph»)  in  antiquity  (Diod.  v.  51);  its 
modern  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island  (Dia).  On  it  there  is  a  curious 
Hellenic  tower ;  and  near  the  bottom,  on  the  road 
towards  Philoti,  an  inscription,  Zpot  Aths  Mrykteclov. 
Another  mountain  is  called  Kuronon  (to  Kopc>  o» ), 
which  is  evidently  an  ancient  name,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coronis,  who  brought  up  the 
young  Dionysus  (Diod.  v.  52).  The  mountains  of 
Naxos  consist  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  latter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Pare*. 
Good  whetstones  were  alto  obtained  from  Naxos. 
(Hesych.  t.  v.  No{/o  Aftoi;  Plbx  xxxvi  6.  s.9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  island,  one  of  which 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Biblus  (BIS Kot,  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.  Btf  Ahtj). 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  has  been  equally 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Herodotus 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  in  prosperity  (v.  28  V 
It  produces  in  abundance  corn,  oil,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  the  finest  description.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysus,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Ariadsk  ] 
Moreover,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  ai  Athens. 
(Bdckh,  Inter.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  of  Naxos 
is  now  produced  at  a  place  called  Aperdtho*.  It  is 
a  superior  white  wine,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
islands  of  the  . 
Wine. 

The  plant  which  produces  ladanum  is  found  at 
Naxos;  and  in  Thcvenot's  time  it  was  collected  from 
the  beards  of  goats,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (Hi.  112).  Emery  is  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
forms  an  articlo  of  export.  The  goats  of  Nax<» 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity.   (Athen.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  moot  remarkable  curiosities  in  tbe 
island  is  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  ancient  marble  quarry  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  figure 
of  Apollo.  On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  five  minutes  from  the  statue,  we  still  find  the  in- 
scription, opo$  x«pfow  itpov  'Awe'AAwWj.   Boss  con- 

a  ilea l calory  ottering  to  i  hjios.  i  nevenot,  l  raivu, 
p.  103,  Engl,  transl. ;  Tonmefort,  Voyag*,  vol.  i. 
p.  163,  Engl,  transl.  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greene, 
vol.  iii.  p.  93 ;  Ross,  Jteitcn  avf  dan  Griech,  Intel*, 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  seq.;  Griltcr,  JJe  Naxo  Insula,  Hal. 
1833-  Curtius,  Kaxot,  Berl.  1846.) 


COIX  OF  THR  18LAKD  OF  NAXOS. 

NAXUA'NA  (No{W*a,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  12),  a 
city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Amxes,  now  Awh- 
dgitdn,  a  city  of  some  importance  in 
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torr,  and  connected,  by  tradition,  with  the  first  ha- 
bitation of  Noah,  and  the  descent  of  the  patriarch 
from  the  ark.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  35 :  St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sur  r'Artnenie,  vol.  i.  p.  131 ;  Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  z.  p.  363 ;  Chesncy,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  145.)  [E.B.J.] 

NAZARETH  (Nofa>#:  Eth.  Ha(apr)v6s,  Na- 
Cofxubs),  a  city  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  residence  of  oar  Lord  for  thirty 
▼ears,  before  He  commenced  His  public  ministry 
"(&  Mark,  I  9 ;  S.  Luke,  iv.  16,  29),  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  (S.  Mark, 

i.  24,  xiv.  67;  S.  Matt  zxvi.  71.)  It  was  appa- 
rently in  bad  repute,  even  among  the  despised  Gali- 
leans themselves.  (S.  John,  i.  46.)  It  was  vmited  by 
our  Lord  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  His  life  (S.  Luke, 
iv.  16 — 30);  and  He  appears  only  to  have  visited  it 
once  subsequently,  again  to  exemplify  the  proverb, 
that  "  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  country." 
(S.  Malt.  xiii.  54 — 58 ;  S.  Mark,  vi.  1—6.)  Its 
site  is  well  described  by  Eusebius  as  over  against 
Legio,  15  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  E., 
near  to  Mount  Tabor.  Its  site  has  never  been  lost 
in  Christian  times,  and  in  all  ages  travellers  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  905 — 
907.)  "  The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 
En-Xdsirah,  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow 
oblong  basin,  extending  about  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
perhaps  20  minutes  in  length  by  8  or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  are  leas  high ;  on 
the  E.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
contracts,  and  a  valley  runs  out  narrow  and  winding 
to  the  great  plain."  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  mountains 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet;  bnt  Dr.  Robin- 
fon  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  bouses  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  1 70 
arc  Moslems ;  the  remainder,  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  {Biblical  Jies.  vol.  iii.  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [G.W.] 

NAZIANZUS  (Na(iav(6s),  a  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
sauria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arehe- 
lais.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  be  afterwards  became  bishop. 
(HierocL  p.  700;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  11;  Greg. 
Naz.  Vita  Carm.  v.  25,  Epitt.  50;  Cone.  Const. 

ii.  p,  97 ;  It.  At*,  p.  144 ;  IL  I/ieros.  p.  577,  where 
it  is  miswritten  Nathiangus;  comp.  Diocaesakeia.) 
Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  modern  place  called  Enron  SIteher, 
near  Haval  Dere,  marks  the  site  of  Nazianzus, 
though  others  identify  the  village  of  Mimisu  with 
it.  [L.S.] 

NEAE  (Nwi),  a  small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
which  I'hiloctetes,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
bitten  by  a  water-snake.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  comp. 
Antig.  Caryst.  Mirab.  c.  9.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  (ii.  87.  s.  89). 
It  is  called  in  the  charts  Stratia,  and  by  the 
modern  Greeks  "Ayioj  orparjryo's,  the  holy  war- 
rior, that  is,  St.  MichaeL  (Walpole,  Traetls,  <fc. 
p.  55.) 
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NEAE  PATRAE.  [HvrATA.] 

NEAETHUS  (NAufloj,  Strab.  ;  N^oiOor, 
Theocr. ;  Vavai9o$,  Lycophr.),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Bruttium.  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  still  called 
the  Nieto  or  Ntto.  Strabo  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstanco  that  it  was  here  that  the  Trojan 
women  who  were  conducted  as  captives  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thus 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  15.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  liave  been 
one  of  those  which  gradually  travelled  along  tlio 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  myths 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  the  name  Navaidos 
employed  by  Lycophron  (Alex.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fanciful  derivation  (from  vavt 
and  oWa.).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herbage  which  grew  on  its  banks  (Id.  iv.  24), 
and  for  which,  according  to  a  modern  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinburne,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  p. 
313  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE  ANDREI  A,  NEA'NDRIUM,  NEANDKIS 
(N«dV5fWia,  N*dr$pior,  Hiaftpoi  :  Eth.  Ntav&ptvs 
or  Nfoyopuvs),  a  town  in  Troas,  probably  founded  by 
Aeolians ;  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  disaji  j>earod , 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Alexandrci;i. 
(Strab.  xiii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  to  Scylax 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanas  Byz.  («.  v.),  Neandrtia  was 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont  ;  and  Strabo 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  the  interior  above  Hainaxitns  ;  but  ho 
is  so  explicit  in  his  description,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  Ilium  at  130  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  tho  wrong. 
Hence  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  274),  adopting  him 
as  his  guide,  seeks  the  site  of  Ncandreia  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Scamander,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Ene,  [L.  S.] 

NEANDRIA.  [Nka.] 

NEANISSUS  (H*avioo6s  or  NotvoWr),  a  town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  tho  south-east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  t»wn  and  Diocaesareia.  (Ptol.  v. 
6.  §  14.)  No  further  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place,  [L.  S.] 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  "  the  New  City."  I.  In  Eu- 
rope. 1.  (HtdwoXtt:  Eth.  Kfawo\ln)t,  Strab. 
and  Steph.  B.;  but  coins  have  NcovoA/rtys,  Neapo- 
litans :  NapoK ;  in  French  and  Euglish  Naples), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  called  the 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cumanus,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  name  of  Bay  of  Naples.  AH  ancient  writers 
agree  in  reprinting  it  as  a  Greek  city,  and  a 
colony  of  the  neighbouring  Cumae;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation  are  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnus  Chios  tells  us  it  was  founded  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a  Cumaean  colony, 
bnt  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Chalcidic  and  Athenian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Pithecusae,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Ncapolw, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  253 ; 
Veil.  Pat  i.  4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  EuLoeon  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  bv  Statius,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  tho  city  (Site.  i.  2. 263,  ii.  2. 94,  iii.  5. 12); 
but  these  expressions  probably  refer  to  its  being  a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  city  of  Cumae.  The  name 
itaelf  sufliciently  point*  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
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a  more  recent  settlement  than  same  one  previously 
existing  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  and  that  this 
did  not  refer  merely  to  the  parent  city  of  Comae,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period)  of  a  place  called 
l'ALAKi-oua  or  "  the  Old  City."  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 
But  the  relations  between  the  two  are  very  obscure. 
No  Greek  author  mentions  Palaepolis,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  for  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
polis. From  the  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited,  it 
seems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  wttlement 
of  the  Cumaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
Ncapolia  was  given  to  the  later  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  othera  who  established  themselves  on  a  site 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  one.  A  dif- 
ferent version  of  its  history,  but  of  much  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrius  from 
the  historian  Lntatius,  according  to  which  the  Cu- 
maeans  abandoned  their  first  colony  from  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  but  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  arid  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  name  of  Ncapolis. 
(Philargyr.  ad  Oeorg.  iv.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  Palaepolis  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
signated until  after  tho  foundation  of  the  new  city) 
appears  to  have  been  Parthenope  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  'J; 
I'hilarcrvr.  Lc),  a  name  which  is  used  by  the  Roman 
poets  as  a  poetical  appellation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
(icorg.  iv.  564;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711,  &c.)  Stc- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a  city 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  Campania); 
hut  it  is  singular  enough  that  both  ho  and  Strabo 
t  all  it  a  colony  of  the  Rhodians,  without  mentioning 
rit  her  the  Chalcidians  or  Cnmaeans.  (Steph.  1$. 
s.  v.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  On  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
cophron  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cist  on  shore,  by  the  name  of  Falerum 
(♦oA^pou  riipaa,  Lycophr.  Alex.  717);  and  Ste- 
plianus  alio  says  that  Phalerum  was  a  city  of 
Opicia,  the  Fame  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 
polis. (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ♦oAij^of.)  The  name  of 
Kalerum  has  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pclasgic  aspect;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Abeken  (ifit- 
Ul  lUdien,  p.  110),  that  there  was  originally  a  Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spot  The  legendary 
connection  of  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  of  Xeapolis  was  well  established,  and 
universally  received;  hence  DionyBius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthenope ;  and  Strabo  tells  us 
that  even  in  hia  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Eustath.  ad  loc.; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  original  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(Pitlacpolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Pansilypus  or 
PosUipo,  a  long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
wparates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Baiao  from  that  of 
Xiiplrj  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  contrary,  ad  • 
joined  the  river  Sebcthus,  a  small  stream  still  called 
the  Scbtto,  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
came  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modern  city  of  Naples.  (Abeken,  MUtcl  Ilalien, 
p.  Ill;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  179.)  The  latter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have  risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
in  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  older  settlement ;  but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  that  Palaepolis  continued  to 
subsist  by  tho  side  of  tho  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Samnitea.  It  does  not 
appear  that  cither  the  old  or  the  new  city  was  reduced 
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by  force  of  arms  by  the  Campanian  conquerors ;  they 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
them,  and  admitted  a  body  of  tho  Campari ians  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a  share  of  the 
government  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominated ;  and  both  Palaepolis  and  Ncapolis  were, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  the 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Rome, 
nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  by 
the  Samnitea.    (Liv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  Palaepolitans,  who  had  had 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Rome  by  in- 


at  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed  (  b.  c  328), 
admitted  within  their  walls  a  garrison  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Samnitea;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the*  arms  of  the  consul 
Publilius  Philo,  who  occupied  a  post  between  the  two 
cities  so  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
them,  while  be  laid  regular  siege  to  Palaepolis. 
This  was  protracted  into  the  following  year;  but  at 
I  length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weary  of  their  Som- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  liands 
of  the  Romans  by  Charilaus  and  Nymphius,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23,  25,  26.)  The 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample without  offering  any  resistance ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  explain  the  fact  that  while  Publilius 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (Liv. 
viii.  26;  Fast.  Capit-),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  liberties 
secured  by  a  treaty  (foedus  Xeapoltianttm,  Liv.  L  c.) 
From  this  time  all  mention  of  Palaepolis  disappuirs 
from  history.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  chief  authority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  city,  was  now  transferred  to  Ncapolis;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  town  sank  gradually 
into  insignificance,  while  tlie  community  or  "  popu- 
lus"  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  So  completely 
was  this  the  case,  that  Dionysius,  in  relating  the  com- 
mencement of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  of  the  Nea- 
politans (Dionys.  Ejk.  Leg.  pp.  2314—2319);  while 
Livy,  evidently  following  the  language  of  the  ohler 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolitans, 
though  be  expressly  tells  us  that  tbey  formed  only 
one  community  ("  duabus  urbibus  populua  idem  ha- 
bitant," Liv.  viii.  22). 

From  this  time  Ncapolis  became,  in  fact,  a  mere 
dependency  of  Rome,  though  retaining  the  honour- 
able title  of  an  allied  state  (foederata  civiiat),  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  but  a  small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  thrown 
upon  its  dependent  allies.  So  favourable,  indeed, 
was  tho  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  the 
proffered  boon.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8, 24.)  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  continued  throughout  faithful  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  though  more  than  once  threatened 
by  hostile  armies.  In  n.  c.  280,  Pyrrhus  approached 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  but  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4)  ;  and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  be  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  assailing  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1,  14,  15,  xxiv.  13.)  Like  the 
other  maritime  allies  < 
tinued  to  furnish 


lies  of  Rome,  the  Neapolitans  con- 
shijis  ur:d  sailors  for  the  Bon  urn 
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fleets  throughout  the  long  wars  of  the  Republic. 
(Pol.  i.  20;  Lit.  xzxt.  16.) 

Though  Neapolis  thus  passed  gradually  into  the 
condition  of  a  mere  provincial  town  of  the  Roman 
state,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  30),  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
populous  place,  and  retained,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  dty  in  this  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  exclusively  Greek.  Thus  Strabo  tells 
ns  that,  in  his  time,  though  they  had  become  Roman 
citizens,  they  still  had  their  gymnasia  and  quin- 
quennial games,  with  contests  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after,  the  Greek  fashion ;  and  retains! 
the  division  into  Phra  tries,  a  circumstance  attested 
also  by  inscriptions  still  extant.  (Strab.  t.  p.  246; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  85;  Boeckb,  C.  I.  vol.  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  increasing  love  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
classes  among  the  Romans  to  resort  to  Neapolis  for 
education,  or  cultivation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  luxu- 
rious climate  or  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  possessed  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Baiae,  though  inferior  in  number  (Strab.  /.  c);  and 
all  these  causes  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Its  pros- 
perity received  a  rndc  shock,  in  b.  c.  82,  during  the 
Civil  War  of  Marina  and  Sulla,  when  a  body  of  the 
partisans  of  the  latter,  having  been  admitted  by 
trrachery  into  the  city,  made  a  general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appian,  H.  C.  i.  89);  but  it  seems 
to  have  quickly  recovered  this  blow,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
continued  such  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Umpire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  a 
body  of  fresh  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  Municipinm. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30,  ad  Att.  x.  13.)  Under  the 
Empire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  the  title  of 
a  Colonia  (Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  it 
obtained  that  rank.  It  is,  however,  noticed  as  such 
by  Petroniua,  and  would  seem  to  have  first  received 
a  colony  under  Claudius,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  made  under  Titus  and  the  Antonines. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  235;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp.  259, 
384;  Petron.  Satyr.  44,  76;  Boockh,  C.  I.  voL  iii. 
pp.  717,  718.) 

Besides  its  immediate  territory,  Neapolis  had 
formerly  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
preae  and  Aenaria  (/stain);  but  the  latter  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
period  of  its  first  war  with  Rome.  Capreae,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  up  to  the  Neapolitans  in  ox- 
change  the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
Aenaria.    (Suet.  Aug.  92;  Dion  Cass.  hi.  43.) 

The  same  attractions  which  had  rendered  Neapolis 
a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
Republic  operated  with  still  increased  force  under  the 
Empire.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
to  be  still  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themselves 
condescended  to  preside  at  them.  (Suet.  Aug.  98. 
Ner.  40;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  123  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  26.) 
Its  strong  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  rr*nuently  distinguished  as  u  the  Greek 
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I  city,"  attracted  thither  many  grammarians  and 
others;  so  that  it  came  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Mitrtial  and  Columella 
"docta  Parthenope"  (Martial,  v.  78.  14;  Colum. 
x.  134);  while  its  soft  and  luxurious  climate  rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  the  indolent  and  effeminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it  "  otiosn  Neapolis;"  and  Ovid, 
still  more  strongly,  "  in  otia  natam  Parthenopen." 
(Hor.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711;  Stat  SUv. 
iii.  78— 88;  Sil.  Ital.  xil  31.)  The  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  villas,  among  which  the 
tnn«t  celebrated  was  that  of  Vediua  Pol  Do,  on  the 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pausilypus  (riavtrlAvwor) ; 
an  appellation  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  tho  present 
day  the  name  of  Monte  Potilipo.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
23;  Plin.  ix.  53.  a  78.)  Neapolis  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
decessor Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  there 
that  the  former  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publicly  at  Rome, 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a  considerable 
period  the  residence  of  Virgil,  who  composed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgics  there.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  remains  were  transferred 
after  his  death;  and  his  tomb  was  still  extant  there 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statins  and  Silius  Italicns, 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
The  last-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  where 
he  had  a  villa,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statins,  who,  in  several 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat.  VH.  Virg.;  Plin.  F,p.  iii.  7;  Mar- 
tial, xi.  49;  Stat  Silv.  iii.  5.  13,  iv.  4.  51—55.) 

It  is  clear  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a  pro- 
vincial city  of  the  first  class;  and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  retained  its  consideration  and  importance. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  inflicted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  prosperity  both  of  Capua  and  Nola  (Hist.  MU- 
ctll  xv.  p.  553);  and  under  the  Gothic  king  Tbc- 
odoric,  Casswdorus  speaks  of  it  as  still  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  abounding  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cassiod.  Var.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Beksarius,  after  a  long  siege,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  a.  d.  536. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8 — 10.)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  A.  l>.  542  (lb.  iii.  C — 8),  but  again  recovered 
by  N  arses  soon  after,  and  continued  from  this  time 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  a  dependency  of  tbe  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but 
tader  the  government  of  its  own  dukes.  In  tho 
eighth  century  Paulus  Diaconus  still  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  "  opulcntissimae  nrbea "  of  Campania. 
(Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17.)  It  was  about  this  period  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  state  of  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  d.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  tbe  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  dty  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a  space  as  tbe  modern 
Naples,  which  is  tbe  largest  and  most  populous  dty 
in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants. 
It  appears  to  have  extended  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
river  Sebethus,  a  small  stream  still  called  the  Sebcto, 
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though  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  dtUa 
Maddalena,  which  still  forms  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  suburbs  of  Naples  on  the  E.  side;  from  thence 
it  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  mole  and  old 
castle,  which  bound  the  port  on  the  W.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  .small  island  which  he  calls  Megaris, 
and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Cojtel  delt  Uovo,  as  situated  between 
Pansilypus  and  Neapolis  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12);  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  city  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
this  point.  Immediately  above  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  rises  a  steep  hill,  now  crowned  by  the 
Cattle  of  St.  Elmo ;  and  from  thence  there  runs  a 
narrow  volcanic  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
steep  and  abrupt,  which  continues  without  interrup- 
tion in  a  SW.  direction,  till  it  ends  in  a  headland 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Nesia  or  Nitida. 
It  is  the  western  portion  of  this  ridge  which  was  known 
in  ancient  time?  as  the  Mons  Pausilypct,  and  is 
still  called  the  Hill  of  Ponlipo.  It  formed  a  marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environs  of  Neapolis 
and  those  of  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  must  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  free  communication  between 
the  two  cities  ;  hence  a  tunnel  was  opened  through 
the  hill  for  the  passage  of  the  high-road,  which  has 
served  that  purpose  ever  tince.  This  passage,  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Crypta  Neapolitans,  and  now 
known  as  the  Grotta  di  Ponlipo,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  many 
modem  travellers.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21 
feet  broad:  its  height  is  unequal,  but,  towards  the 
entrance,  is  not  less  than  70  feet.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  has  been  much  eidarged  in 
later  times.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a 
greatly  exaggerated  view  of  its  fancied  horrors, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  dust.  (Sen.  Ep.  57.) 
Strabo  assigns  its  construction  to  Cocceius,  probably 
the  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  superintendent  of 
aqueducts  under  Tiberius,  and  who  constructed  a 
similar  tunnel  from  the  lake  Avernus  to  Cumae 
(Strab.  v.  p.  245);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement,  though  many  Italian  antiquarians 
have  maintained  that  the  work  must  be  much  more 
ancient.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  ;  and  though 
popular  tradition  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  in  such 
cases,  there  seems  in  this  instance  no  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  its  testimony.  We  know,  from  the 
precise  statement  of  Donatus,  that  the  poet  was 
buried  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  within  less  than  two 
miles  from  Naples  ("  via  Puteolana  intra  lapidem 
secuiulcm,™  Donat.  Pit.  Virg. ;  Hierou.  Chron.  ad 
01.  190),  which  agrees  well  with  the  site  in  ques- 
tion, especially  if  (as  is  probable)  the  high-road  at 
that  time  jiassed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
grotto  beneath.  The  argument  of  Cluverius,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statins  (jSilv.  iv.  4. 
50 — 55).  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  situated  at 
tin  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  certainly  untenable. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1153;  Eustace's  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  370 — 380 ;  Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli, 
pp.  118,  &c  ) 

Near  the  Capo  di  Ponlipo,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
site to  Nuula  is  now  called,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  which  gave 
name  to  the  whole  hill,  and  which  he  bequeathed  by 
his  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23;  Plin. 
ix  53.  s.  78.)  Immediately  opposite  to  the  head- 
land, between  it  and  the  island  of  Kisida  (Ncsis), 
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lie  two  small  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  one  of  whit  fi 
now  serves  for  the  Lazzaretto, — the  other,  which  is 
uninhabited,  is  called  Iax  Grtjola;  these  art  supposed 
to  be  the  islands  called  by  Matins  Limon  and  Eu- 
ploea.  (Stat.  Silv.  it.  2.  79,  iii.  1.  149.)  From 
their  trifling  size  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Recent  excavations 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  Pollio  have 
brought  to  light  far  more  extensive  remains  than 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  and  which  afford  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
these  edifices  were  constructed.  Among  the  ruins 
thus  brought  to  light  are  those  of  a  theatre,  the 
seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  turn  rock  ;  an 
Odeon,  or  theatre  for  music;  a  Basilica;  besides  nu- 
merous porticoes  and  other  edifices,  and  extensive 
reservoirs  for  water.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  connected  with  these  remains  is  a  tunnel  or 
gallery  pierced  through  the  promontory,  which  is 
actually  longer  than  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  This 
work  appears  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Honorius;  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  wholly  uncertain.  (Iiulktt.  d.  J  rut. 
Arch.  1841,  pp.  147—160;  Avellino,  Bulktt.  Ar- 
cheol  NapoL  1843,  Nob.  4 — 6.)  Many  writers  havo 
assigned  the  extensive  ruins  visible  on  the  hill  of 
Ponlipo  to  a  villa  of  Lucullus;  and  it  is  certain 
that  that  statesman  had  a  Neapolitan  villa  distinct 
from  that  at  Misenum  (Cic.  Acad,  ii.  3),  but  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated;  and  the  supposition  tliat 
it  was  the  same  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedius  Pollio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Nap  let  abounds  on 
all  sides  in  ancient  remains,  those  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  city  itself  are  inconsiderable.  Two 
arches  of  a  Roman  theatre  in  the  street  called  Anti- 
caglia,  a  fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ponti  Pom,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  are  all  the  ancient  ruins 
now  visible.  But  the  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  and  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  the  museum,  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
they  fully  confirm  the  account  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  Greek  character  so  long  retained  by 
the  city,  and  notice  its  division  into  Phratries,  which 
must  have  coutinued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  of  them  named  after  his 
favourite  Antinous.  Others  bore  the  names  of  Eu- 
melidae,  Eunostidae,  &c,  the  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cumaean  colony.  From  some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Greek  language  continued  to 
be  used  there,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Roeckh, 
C.  I.  vol.  iii.  pp.  714—750;  Mommsen,  Inter. 
Reg*.  Neap.  pp.  127—131.) 


COW  OF  NEAPOUS  IS  CAMPANIA. 

2.  (Yn&in),acifyof  Sardinia,  and  apparently  one  ot 
the  most  considerable  places  in  that  island,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  gulf  of  Oristano.  The  Itineraries  place  it  60 
miles  from  Sulci,  and  18  from  Othoca  (Oristano). 
( /tin.  Ant.  p.  84.)  The  name  would  clearly  seem 
to  point  to  a  Greek  origin,  but  we  hare  no  account 
of  its  foundation  or  history.  It  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia ;  and 
its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itinera- 
ries. (Plin.  UL  7.  a.  13;  Ptol.  iiL  3.  §  2;  Itin. 
Ant.  L  c;  Tab.  PeuL;  Geogr.  Kav.  t.  26.)  Its 
ruins  are  still  risible  at  the  month  of  the  river  Pa- 
biltmu,  where  that  stream  forms  a  great  estuary  or 
lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Marceddi,  and  present 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  buildings  as  well  as 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  rood  and  aqueduct.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  an  ancient  church  called  Sta 
Maria  di  Nairn.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog.  en  Sar- 
daigne,  rol.  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  Aquae  Neapolitan  a  k,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  weil  as  in  the  Itinerary,  which  places  them 
at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  on  the  road  from 
Othoca  to  C oralis,  arc  certainly  the  mineral  Bourccs 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  Sardara,  on  the  high- 
road from  Cagliari  to  Oristano.  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  82; 
Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  7;  Geogr.  Rav.  r.  26;  De  la  Marmora, 
L  c  p.  406.) 

3.  A  city  of  Apulia,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  its 
coins.  There  seems  good  reason  to  place  it  at 
Polignano,  between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  where 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered 
(Itomanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 48-— 152;  Millingen, Numism. 
deFItalie,^  147.)  [E.H.B.J 

4.  A  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  on  the  E. 
coast,  between  Aphytis  and  Aege.  (Herod,  vii.  123.) 
In  Leake's  map  it  is  represented  by  the  modern 
I  'olykh  vono 

5.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haven  of  Phi- 
lippi,  from  which  it  was  distant  10  M.  P.  (Strab.  rii. 
p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Scymn.  685;  Plin.  iv. 
11 ;  Hierocl.;  Procop.  Ard.  iv.  4;  Jtin.  WerotoL) 
It  probably  was  the  same  place  as  Datum  (Aaror), 
famous  for  its  gold-mines  (Herod,  iz.  75 ;  comp. 
Bockh,  Pub.  Earn,  of  A  them,  pp.  8,228,  trans.),  and  a 
seaport,  as  Strabo  (vii.  p. SSI  )  tatUOBtai  *MBM  tin- 
proverb  which  celebrates  Datum  for  its  "  good  things." 
( />-nob.  Prov.  Grate.  Cent.  iii.  7 1 ;  Harpocrat.  $.  v. 
AoVot.)  Scylax  (p.  27)  does,  indeed,  distinguish 
l>etwcen  Neapolis  and  Datum;  but,  as  he  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  could  not 
have  been  true  of  his  original  Datum,  his  text  is, 
jicrhaps,  corrupt  in  this  place,  as  in  bo  many  others, 
and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been  that  Neapolis 
was  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  established 
at  Datum.  Zenobius  (I.  c.)  and  Eustathius  {ad 
I/umys.  Perieg.  517)  both  assert  that  Datum  was  a 
colony  of  Thasos;  which  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
Thasians  had  several  colonies  on  this  coast.  If 
Neapolis  was  a  settlement  of  Athens,  its  foundation 
was,  it  may  be  inferred,  later  than  that  of  Amphi- 
polis.  At  the  great  struggle  at  Philippi  the  galleys 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  moored  off  Neapolis. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35.) 

It  was  at  Neapolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  village 
of  Kdndlo  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  180, 
comp.  pp.  217,  224),  that  Paul  (Acts,  xvL  11) 
landed.  The  shore  of  the  mainland  in  this  part  is 
low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
behind.  To  the  \V.  of  the  channel  which  separates  it 
from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay, 
within  which,  on  a  promontory  with  a  port  on  each 
sidu.thc  town  was  situated.  (Conybcare  and  Howson, 
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Life  and  Epist.  of  St  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  308.)  Traces 
of  paved  military  roads  arc  still  found,  as  well  as 
remains  of  a  great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  Roman 
arches,  and  Latin  inscriptions.  (Clarke,  Trac. 
rol.  viiL  p.  49.)  For  coins  of  Neapolis,  see  Eckbel, 
roL  ii.  p.  72 ;  Rasche,  vol  iii.  pt.  L  p.  1 149. 
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6.  A  town  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  a 
fortress  of  Scilurus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312  ;  Bockh 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  Dubois  de  Montperreux 
(  Voyage  Autow  du  Caucase,\o\.  v.  p.  389,  vol  vi.  pp. 
220, 378)  has  identified  this  place  with  the  ruins 
found  at  Kermenlchik  near  SimpheropoL  [ E.  B.  J.] 
NEA'POLIS.  II.  In  Asia.  L  An  important 
city  of  Palacstine,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Siciikm  or  Siiechem  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Epipbanius  uses  the  names  as  synonymous 
(iv  Xntlfiois,  tout'  fartv  iv  rp  wvl  N«awdA«,  adv. 
naeresMb.  iiL  torn.  i.p.  1055,  comp.  1068).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome,  however,  place  Sichem  (2urh*o, 
2i.Kf,Li.  2i»x*M)  hi  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  (Onomast. 
s.  re.  Terebinthus,  Sychem) ;  and  Luz  is  placed  near 
to,  and,  according  to  the  former,  viii.  M.  P.,  according 
to  the  latter,  iiL  M.  P.,  from  Neapolis  (*.  r.  Aov(a), 
which  would  imply  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  city.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy,  Reland  suggests  that,  while 
the  ancient  city  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  was 
extended  by  gradual  accretion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  widen  the  interval  •  and  he  cites  in 
illustration  the  parallel  case  of  Utrecht  and  Veehten. 
(Palaestina,  pp.  1004,  1005.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  city  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5),  where  it  is  called  Sichar 
(2txdf>) ;  for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  th'is  to 
be  a  corrupt  reading  for  Sychem  (Epitaph.  Paulae, 
Ep.  IxxxvL  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  676.  Quaest.  in  Genes. 
c.  xlviii.  ver.  22,  torn  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 
what  he  allows  was  an  ancient  and  common  error, 
even  in  his  age,  has  no  authority  in  any  known  codex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  occurs  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
"  Neapolis  quod  an  tea  Mamortha  dicebatur"  (v.  13), 
evidently  a  mistake  for  Mabortlia,  which  Josephus 
gives  for  the  native  name  of  Neapolis  (B.  J.  iv.  8. 
§  2) ;  unless,  as  Reland  conjectures,  both  readings 
arc  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  he  shrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  MSS.,  and 
which  read  Morthia  (Mopdld),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  to  bo  the  classical  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Moreh,  which  was  associated  with  Sichem,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Rabbinical  commen- 
taries. (Gen.  xii.  6;  -Dewf.xi.  80;  Reland,  Ditser- 
tationes  Misceli  pars  L  pp.  138  — 140.)  The  same 
writer  explains  the  name  Sichar,  in  St.  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contemptuously  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  Jews  as  the  seat  of  error  (the 
"1(V^'  signifying  mentlncium,  fnlmm),  and 
from  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  where  the  two  words 
Moreh  Shaker  (1$?  Hf^D)  occur  in  convenient 
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proximity,  translated  in  our  version.  "  a  teacher  of 
lies"  (ii.  18).  The  time  when  it  assumed  its  new 
name,  which  it  still  retains  almost  uncorrupted  in 
Nablus,  is  marked  by  the  authors  above  cited  and 
by  the  coins.  PUny  died  daring  the  reign  of  Titus, 
under  whom  Josephns  wrote,  and  the  earliest  coins 
bearing  the  inscription  +AAOTI.  NT.  An  OA.  2AMAP. 
arc  of  the  same  reign. 

Sichem  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  town,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
patriarchs.  It  was  the  first  place  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  on  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  (Gen.  xii.  6.)  The 
connection  of  Jacob  with  the  place  is  marked  by  the 
traditionary  well  still  called  by  his  avne,  and  referred 
to  as  an  undoubtedly  authentic  tradition,  eighteen 
centuries  ago, — that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.;  St.  John,  iv.  5, 
6,  12);  nor  need  the  authority  of  the  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph's  tomb  be  questioned,  as  he  was 
certainly  deposited  there  on  the  coming  in  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  reverence  paid  by  them  to  their 
fathers'  sepulchres  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it 
could  fall  into  oblivion.  (Gen.  1.  25;  Josh,  xxxiv. 
32.)  That  tomb  was  probably  situated  in  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field"  where  Jacob  had  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechems'  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  the  patriarch  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recovered)  "  from  the  Amoritess  with  his  ! 
sword  and  with  his  bow"  {Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and 
which  he  retained  as  pasture-ground  for  his  cattle 
after  his  removal  from  that  vicinity  (xxxvii.  12 — 14). 
In  tho  division  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim,  and  is  described  as  situated  in  Mount 
Kphraim  ;  it  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  (Josh. 
xx.  7,  xxi.  20,  21.)  There  it  was  that  Joshua 
assembled  the  national  convention  shortly  before  his 
death  (xxiv.  1, 25);  at  which  time  "  he  took  a  great 
stone  and  set  it  np  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  n  (vcr.  26),  proving  that  the 
tabernacle  was  then  at  Shechem,  probably  in  tho 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  which  the  Samaritan 
tradition  has  perpetuated  to  this  day.  [Ebal  ; 
Gkkizim.]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joshua  continued 
to  be  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges  ;  there  the  Shechcmites  "  made  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  plain  (j|  oak)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,"  —  his  own  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
father  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judges, 
vii.  1,  viii.  31,  ix.  6) ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  Is- 
raelites assembled  to  make Rehoboam  king.  ( 1  Kings, 
xii.  1  ;  2  Chron,  x.  1.)  The  remainder  of  its 
history  is  so  identified  with  that  of  its  sacred  Mount 
Gcrizim  that  it  has  been  anticipated*  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
rity  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles, 
whore  Philip  preached  with  such  success,  and  which 
furnished  to  the  Church  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  dangerous  adversaries,  and  its  first  and  most 
distinguished  apologist.  Not  that  Simon  Magus 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis,  but  of  a  village  of  Samaria 
named  Gitton  (rirriv,  Just  Mart.  Apol  i.  36; 
comp.  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  13),  but  Neapolis  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  bis  sorceries.  Justin  Martyr  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  according  to  Eusebius  (4wo 
♦Aaufai  vtat  *6\tm  Ivpiat  ttj*  nakaiarlrns,  Hist. 
Ecclts.  ii.  13).  Sichem  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
St-  Jerome,  x.  M.  P.  from  Shilo,  which  agrees  well  with 
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the  interval  between  Silun  and  Nablus.  (  OnomasL 
s.  v.  2t}Xw.)  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
aumors  aisunfruisii  txuweeu  uiesycnemoi  fcpnnuin, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph, — which,  having  been 
destroyed  and  sown  with  salt  by  Abimelech,  was 
restored  by  Jeroboam  (comp.  Judge*,  ix.  45,  with 
1  Kings,  xii.  25),  who,  Josephus  says,  built  his  palace 
there  (Ant.  viii.  8.  §  4), — and  the  city  of  refuge  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  they  assign  to  Manasseh, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  immediately  identify 
with  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  Joseph's  bones 
were  buried  there.  ( OnomasL  s.  v.  2u\*M  )  The 
author  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  it  xl.  M .  I*, 
from  Jerusalem. 

Tho  modern  town  of  Nablus  is  situated  in  a  valley 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  S  ,  giving  to  the  valley  a  direction 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E.,  the  Nablus  valley  opens 
into  a  much  wider  valley,  about  2  miles  from  the 
town  |  this  valley  is  called  Erd-ilukhna  Where  the 
Nablus  valley  meets  the  Erd-Mukhna,  at  the  NE. 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob's  well,  and,  hard  by 
the  well,  is  the  traditionary  site  of  Joseph's  tomb, 
both  of  them  close  to  the  Moslem  village  of  A  shir, 
situated  at  the  SE.  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  Possibly 
this  Askar  may  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar,  the 
names  present  only  an  anagram matical  variation. 
This  would  satisfy  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
and  remove  the  obvious  difficulty  of  supposing  tho 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  as  is  Nablus,  par- 
ticularly as  Nablus  abounds  with  running  streams, 
and  there  are  copious  fountains  between  it  and  the 
well.  One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  traveller, 
situated  about  mid- way  between  the  well  and  the 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  called  'A  hi 
Daphne,  so  named,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  when 
Greeks  inhabited  Neapolis,  from  the  infamous 
fountain  and  grove  near  Antioch.  The  modem 
Nablus  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  souls,  almost 
entirely  Mohammedans;  the  Samaritans  having  been 
reduced  to  something  under  200  of  all  ages  ani  both 
sexes.  (Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  144  — 148,  notes  ; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Rcs.vol.  iii.  pp.  95—136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolis  are  very  freqnent  under  the 
emperors  from  Titus  to  Volusianus.  The  common 
inscription  is  4>A.  N€ACnOA€G)C,  more  rarely 
♦AAOT,  as  in  tho  one  below,  in  which  is  also  added, 
as  in  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  Tbo 
more  usual  emblem  on  the  reverse  is  a  temple  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  monntain,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  Tho  templo  is  doubtless  that  men- 
tioned by  Damasius  as  Atbs  '"tyloTov  ayuirccrop 
Uphv  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl  p.  1055),  the  steps  those 
alluded  to  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  a.  d.  333 :  — 
"  Ascenduntnr  usque  ad  summum  montem  gradus 
numero  ccc."  On  the  coins  of  Titus,  however, 
before  the  Mount  Gerizim  was  introduced,  a  palm,  as 
in  the  example  below,  was  the  type;  or  a  laurel,  with 
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the  name  of  the  city  written  among  its  branches. 
(Eckhel,  to!.  iiL  pp.  433 — 135:  see  Gekizim,  Vol.  I. 
p.  91)2.  a.)  [G.W.] 

2.  A  town  of  Colchis,  south  of  Dioscariiis,  nud 
north  of  Phasis,  on  tlie  river  Chobos  or  Chorsos. 
(Scyl.  p.  27;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  2.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  south  of  Epbesus, 
on  the  road  between  Anaca  and  ilarathesium.  It 
was  a  aniail  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  afterward*  to  the  Samians,  who 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathcaiuin.  (Strab. 
xiv  p.  639.)  Most  writers  identify  it*  site  with  the 
modrrn  Scala  Nova,  at  a  distance  of  about  throe 
hours'  walk  from  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  ;  but 
Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  this 
place  murks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Marat hesi urn,  and 
that  tlte  ancient  remains  found  about  halfway 
between  Scala  Nova  and  Tshangli,  belong  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Neapolis.  (Com p.  Touroefort,  Let- 
kr*,  xx.  p.  402 ;  Fellow*,  Journal  of  an  Exc.  in  As. 
J/m.  p.  271,  who  identifies  Neapolis  with  TtkangU 
or  Changli  itself.) 

4.  A  town  in  Caria,  between  Orthosis  and  Aphro- 
disias,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  in  the  neigh, 
bun  r hood  of  Harpasa.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19  ;  Uicrocl. 
p.  688.)  Richter  (  Waltfahrten,  p.  539)  identifies 
it  with  the  modern  Jenibola,  near  Arjias  Kaltssi,  the 
iincient  Harpasa.  Another  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  on  tho  coast  of  Caria  by  Mela  (i.  16) 
ami  l'liny  (v.  29);  and  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
the  sumo  town  as  that  near  Hurpas  ;  it  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  New  Myudus  [Myxdis]. 

5.  A  town  in  Pisidix,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Autioch.  (Itol.  v.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Hierocl.  p.  672.)  Pliny 
(v.  42)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  the  Koman  province 
..f  Gaktia,  which  embraced  a  portion  of  Pisidia. 
Iran?,  (Ffmf  Iiuehriften,  p.  35)  identifies  its  bite 
with  Tutittck,  where  some  ancient  remains  stilt 
exist.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A  small  place  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  distance  of  14  schocni  (about  40  miles) 
below  Bescchana.  Bitter  has  tried,  but  unsuccess- 
ful! v  (if  the  present  numbers  be  correct)  to  identify 
it  with  Haifa  (bid.  Mans.  Parth.  i.  12,  ed.  Mtiller, 
1355.)  [V.] 

NE ATOMS.    III.  In  Africa.    1.  In  Egypt. 
[Caknkii.us.] 

2.  A  town  of  Cyrenaicfl,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  4.  § 
1 1 )  places  in  31°  ltf  lat.  and  49°  long.  The  town 
i.f  Muhntf  or  Malty,  with  which  it  has  been  identi- 
fied, and  which  apjwars  to  be  a  conniption  of  the 
oli I  name,  with  no  other  change  than  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  Arab  pronunciation,  does  not 
•]uitc  agree  with  the  position  assigned  hy  Ptolemy 
to  N<-a)»lis.  (Bccchcy,  Kxjxd.  to  the  N.  Coast  of 
Afruxt.  p.  350;  Barth,  HWrriw/*  w. PF •  39,«  40 :>  ) 

3.  [l.Ej'm  Magna.] 

4.  A  town  of  Zeugitana  with  a  harbour  (Scylax, 
p.  47;  Stadiasm.  §  107  ),  the  «i  ine  as  the  Maco- 
made.1  of  Pliny  (v.  3;  Maxopa&a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  11);  i 
a  *  municipium,"  as  it  appears  from  the  Antoninc 
Itinerary  ("  Maeomades  Minores,"  Petit.  T ab. ;  Geog. 
Rav.  iii.  5);  this  latter  name  indicates  a  Phoenician 
origin.  (Movers,  Photnk.  Alttrth.  vol.  ii.  p.  494.) 
It  ha»  been  identified  with  Kassr  Ornya,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hamnuimet. 

5.  A  factory  of  the  Carthaginians  npon  the  Slur* 
NKAroMTANCS,  from  which  it  was  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Sicily— a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a  night. 
(Time  vii.  50;  Scybx,  p  49;  Stadiasm.  §  107; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  It  was  taken  by  Agathocles  in 
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his  African  campaign.  (Diodor.  xx.  17.)  Under  tho 
earlier  emperors  it  waa  a  "  liberum  oppidum  "  (Plin. 
v.  3  ),  afterwards  under  Hadrian  a  "  colonia."  (Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §  8;  Itm. Anton.; Pent.  Tab.;  Geog.  Itav.  v.  5.) 
The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  raodorn  Ndbti,  where 
Barth  (  Wandcrungen,  p.  141;  com  p.  Shaw,  Trav.  p. 
161)  found  some  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.J 
NEBIS.  [Gallaecia,  VoL  L  p.  933,  a.] 
NEBO.  1.  (NotfaC,  LXX-),  the  mountain  from 
which  the  patriarch  Moses  was  permitted  to  view 
the  Promised  Land.  Its  situation  is  thus  described : 
—  "  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto 
Mount  Ncbo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho "  (DeuU  xxxii.  49);  "and 
M;>scs  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho."  We  have  hero  three  names  of  the 
mount,  of  which,  however,  Abarim  may  designate 
the  range  or  mountain  region  rising  from  the  high 
table-land  of  Moab  (camp.  Numbers,  xxrii.  12, 
xxxiii.  47);  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellative  for  a  hill, 
— as  it  is  rendered  in  our  margin,  wherever  tho 
name  occurs  in  the  text  {Numb.  xxi.  20;  Lkvt. 
iii.  27,  xxx  iv.  1),  and  in  several  oriental  versions 
(Lex.  s.  v.  njpS^—Nebo  the  proper  name  of  some 
one  particular  peak.  This  name  is  regarded  by  M. 
Quatrcmere  as  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  divinity  (Isaiah,  xlvi.  1) 
so  frequently  compounded  with  the  names  of  their 
must  eminent  kings,  flee;  and  he  discovers  other 
names  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts.  (Mtmoire 
sur  Us  NabaUens.  p.  87.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusehins 
and  St  Jerome  6  miles  west  of  Esbus  (licshbon), 
over  against  Jericho,  on  tho  road  from  Livias  to 
Esbus,  near  to  Mount  Phogor  [Pkor]  :  it  was 
still  called  by  it*  ancient  name  (Onomast.  s.  t-r. 
Nnbau,  Abarim).  Dr.  l'obinson  has  truly  remarked 
that  over  against  Jericho  '•  there  is  no  j*ak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest ;  but  all  is  appa- 
rently one  level  fine  of  summit,  without  peaks  or 
gaps."  ..."  Seetzeu,  Burckhardt,  and  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo  in  Jebtl'AtUi- 
rus,  a  high  mountain  south  of  the  Zurka  Mdiu  " 
(Arnori).  This,  however,  is  far  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Jericho.    (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

2.  A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  mentioned 
with  Hesbbon,  Elealch,  and  others  (Numb,  xxxii. 
38) ;  doubtless  the  site  now  marked  by  AVAa  in  the 
lidka,  south  of  Et-Salt  (Robinson,  Lib.  lies.  vol. 
ii.  p.  307,  n.  1.  vol.  iii.  uppendix,  p.  170),  i.  e.  in 
the  same  district  with  IhsbUn  and  L't-'Al,  the 
modern  representatives  of  Hoshbon  and  EWIeh. 
Whether  this  town  was  connected  with  the  synony- 
mous mountain  is  very  uncertain. 

3.  A  town  in  Judah.  (£>ru,  ii.  29;  Nehem.  vii. 
33.)  [(i.  W.] 

KEBKISSA.  [Nabiuma.J 

NEHKODKS  MONS  (-ra  StvpMv  bpv,  Strab. : 
Monti  di  Muihmia),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ranges  of  mountains  in  Sicily.  Tho  name  was 
evidently  applied  to  a  part  of  the  range  which  com- 
mences near  Cape  Pclorus,  and  extends  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  the  whole  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Panormus.  Though  broken  into 
various  mountain  groups,  there  is  no  real  interrup- 
tion in  the  chain  throughout  this  extent,  and  the 
names  applied  to  different  parts  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  employed  (as  usual  in  such  caso)  with  much 
vagueness.  The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Caj-e 
Pelorus,  was  called  Mons  Neptunitis,  and  therefore 
the  Mons  Nebrodes  must  have  been  further  to  the 
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west.  Strata  speaks  of  it  as  rising  opposite  to 
Aetna,  so  Unit  he  would  seem  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  mountains  between  that  peak  and  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  extensive 
forests  of  Caronia.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  Mods  Nebrodes  the 
two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Himera  had  their  sources, 
which  can  refer  only  to  the  more  westerly  group  of 
the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  most  lofty  range  in 
Sicily  after  Aetna,  and  this  indentification  is  gene* 
rally  adopted.  But,  as  already  observed,  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  the  Hons  Nebrodes  as  covered  with  forests, 
and  Solinus  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
fawns  that  wandered  through  them;  an  etymology 
obviously  fictitious.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  11,  12;  Sil.Ital.xiv.  236;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  364; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sk.  x.  2.  p.  414.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

NECT1BERES.  [Maurktaxia.] 

NEDA  (N«'8o),  now  Buzi,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Mt,  Cerausinm,  a  branch  of  Mt.  Lycaeus  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  westerly 
direction  past  Phigalia,  first  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  afterwards 
between  Elis  and  Messenia.  It  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  near  its  mouth  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 
(Pans,  iv.20.  §§1,2,  iv.  36.  §  7,  v.  6.  §  3,  viii.  38. 
§3,viii.41.§§  1,2;  Strab.  viii. pp.344, 348;  Leake, 
iforea,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
l>otmts,  p.  84 ;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NEDAD,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned  only 
by  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  50),  as  the  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Huns  were  defeated  by  the 
Gepidae.  The  name  is  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modern  Negtra.  [L.  S.] 

NEDINUM  (N^SW,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  10;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  16;  Neditae,  Orelh,  Inscr.  3452),  a  town  of 
the  Liburni,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Iadera  (Pent. 
Tab.),  identified  with  the  ruins  near  Nadin.  Orelli 
(i.  e.)  refers  the  inscription  to  Novigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Dalmath  and  Montenegro,  vol  L  p.  93.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
NEDON.  [Messenia,  p.  342,  b.] 
NEGRA.  [Marsyabae,  pp.  284,  285.] 
NELCYNDA  (to  NiAjoJi/oo,  PeripL  §§  53,  54, 
cd.  Milller,  1855),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  the  province  called  Lirayrica,  without  doubt  the 
same  as  that  now  called  NeUseram.  It  is  in  lat 
12°  10'  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  authorities 
under  names  slightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thus,  it  is  the  Mclcynda  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §9), 
in  the  country  of  the  Aii ;  the  "  partus  gentis  Nea- 
cyndon  "  of  Pliny  (vi.  26.  a.  104),  which  was  also 
called  Bacons  or  Barace;  the  Nincylda  of  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Table;  and  Nilcinna  of  the  Geogr.  Riven, 
(ii.  1).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  as  suggested  by  Hitter  (r. 
p.  515)  from  Nilakhanda,  the  bine  county.  Other 
derivations,  however,  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
(Vincent,  Peripius,  ii.  p.  445;  Renncll,  Mem.  Hin- 
dustan, p.  48 ;  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  227.)  f  V.] 
NELEUS.  [Euboea,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 
NE'LIA  (NnAla),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  between  which  and  Iolcus  Demetrias  was  situ- 
ated. Leake  identifies  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hellenic  town  above  Lekhonia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.) 

NELO,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Astumt,  and  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Spain ;  probably  the  Rio  dc  la  Puente.  (  Plin.  i v. 
20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.     299.)  [T.H.D.] 


NEMAUSUS. 

NEMALONI,  an  Alpine  people.  In  the  Trophy 
of  the  Alps  the  name  of  the  Nemaloni  occurs  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  and  Edenates.  (Plin.  iii.  20.) 
The  site  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  mere 
guess  to  place  them,  as  some  do,  at  Miolam,  in  the 
vallev  of  BarcehneUe.  [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSUS  (Ntpawros:  Eth.  N«mowtkw,  Ne- 
mausensis:  Nhnes),  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  road  from  A  relate  (ArUt)  through  Narbo 
(A'aroowne)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  10)  calls 
it  Nemausus  Colonia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Arausio  (Orange),  and  more  than  a 
degree  north  of  A  relate ;  which  are  great  blunders. 
Nemausus  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Volcae  Areoo- 
mici :  "  with  respect  to  number  of  foreigners  and  those 
engaged  in  trade  (says  Strab.  iv.  p.  186)  much  infe- 
rior to  Narbo,  but  with  respect  to  its  population  much 
superior;  for  it  has  subject  to  it  twenty-four  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  populous  villages  which 
are  contributory  to  Nemausus,  which  has  what  is 
called  the  Latium  (Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas).  By 
virtue  of  this  right  those  who  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  an  aedileship  and  quaestorship  in  Ne- 
mausus become  Roman  citizens;  and  for  this  reason 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  governors 
from  Rome.  Now  the  city  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  the  summer  is 
easy  travelling,  bnt  in  the  winter  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  streams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  passed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridge* 
of  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  torrents  are  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  for  these  torrents 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  summer  descend  from  the 
Alps  after  the  melting  of  the  snow." 

Strata  fixes  the  site  of  Xemiuihus  about  100  stadia 
from  the  Rhone,  at  a  point  opposite  to  Tarascon,  and 
720  stadia  from  Narbo.  In  another  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strata  estimates  the  distance  from  Narbo  to  Ne- 
mausus at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  make* 
it  9 1  M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Strata's  two 
distances  do  not  agree,  for  720  stadia  are  90  M.  1*. 
The  site  of  the  place  is  certain.  In  the  middle  a-c 
documents  the  name  is  written  Nerase  (D'Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  the 
modern  name  Nismes ;  and  yet  Nimes,  as  it  is  now 
properly  written,  supposes  a  prior  form  Nismes. 
Nimes  is  the  present  capital  of  the  arrondissemtnt 
of  Gara\  the  richest  in  Roman  remains  of  all  the 
districts  of  France. 

The  twenty-four  smaller  places  that  wcro  attached 
(attribute)  to  Nemausus  arc  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemausus  produced  good 
cheese,  which  was  carried  to  Rome  (Plin.  si.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  Cevennes,  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Mons  Lesura  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus.  Latent  [Latkra]  on  the  Led  us  (Lez) 
west  of  Nemausus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugernum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallic  town.  The 
name  is  the  same  that  Strata  gives  with  a  slight 
variation  (Nemossus)  to  Augustonemetnm  or  l'/er- 
mont  in  Attvergne,  The  elcmcut  A  em  appears  in 
the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns.  Nemausus  was 
made  a  Colonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  records  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  consul- 
ship of  Augustus,  and  that  be  gave  gates  and  walls 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a  bronze  medal  of  Ne- 
mausus in  the  Museum  of  Avignon,  the  so  called 
Pied  de  Bkhe,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  tho 
legend  oou  nkm.  with  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm- 
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tree,  which  may  probably  commemorate  the  conquest 
of  Bgjpt ;  on  the  other  are  two  heads,  supposed  to 
he  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  with  the  inscription  rap. 
r.  v.  Dm  r.  This  medal  has  also  been  found  in 
other  places.    It  is  figured  below. 


COIN  OF  NEMAUSUS. 

Nimes  contains  many  memorials  of  its  Roman 
splendour.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  pood 
preservation,  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona  in  Italy  ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  contain  17,000 
persons.  It  stands  in  an  open  space,  cleared  of  all 
buildings  and  obstructions.  It  has  not  the  massive 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
A  Ac* ;  but  it  is  more  complete.  A  man  may  make 
the  circuit  on  the  flat  which  runs  round  the  upper 
story,  except  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circuit, 
where  the  cornice  and  the  flat  are  broken  down. 

The  greater  diameter  is  about  437  English  feet, 
which  includes  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
exterior  height  on  the  outside  is  nearly  70  English 
feet.  Tho  exterior  face  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
ground  story,  and  a  story  above,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  attic.     There  are  sixty  well  proportioned 


awning  to  shell 
rain.    When  it 
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arches  in  the  ground  story,  all  of  the  same  size 
except  four  entrances,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  These  arches 
open  on  a  gallery,  which  runs  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  story  above  has  also  sixty 
arches.  All  along  the  circumference  of  the  attic 
there  are  consoles,  placed  at  equal  distances,  two 
and  two,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  by  round  holes. 
These  holes  received  the  poles  which  supported  an 
to  shelter  the  spectators  from  tho  sun  and 
complete,  there  were  thirty  rows 
of  seats  in  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
seventeen.  The  stones  of  the  upper  seats  are  of 
enormous  dimensions,  some  of  them  12  feet  long, 
and  2  feet  in  width. 

The  temple  now  called  the  Mauon  Carree  is  a 
parallelogram  on  the  plan,  about  76  English  feet 
long,  and  40  wide.  It  is  what  is  called  pseudo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  t luted  pillars,  a!l 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  six  on 
the  face  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  front  portico, 
ten  in  all.  The  portico  has,  consequently,  a  con- 
siderable depth  compared  with  the  width.  Tho 
columns  arc  ten  diameters  and  a  quarter  in  height. 
The  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a  good  style. 
Se'guier  (1758)  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  Agrippa  by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
But  M.  Auguste  Pe'let  has  within  tho  present  cen- 
tury shown  that  it  was  dedicated  to  it  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  round  the  Mauon  Carrie  since  1821  show 
that  it  was  once  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  a  forum,  within 
which  tho  temple  was  placed.  The  Maison  Carrie, 
after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
applied  to  many  purposes,  is  now  a  museum  of 
painting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Young  (7VareZ* 
in  France,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  48)  says  "that  the 
Maison  Carree  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  I  ever  beheld." 
Nobody  will  contradict  this. 


TEMTLE  AT  NEMAUSUS,  noto  Called  THE  MAISON  CARRIE. 


The  famous  fountain  of  Nemansus,  which  Auso- 
nius  mentions  (Ordo  A*o6.  Urb.,  Burdigala)— 

"  Non  Aponns  potu,  vitrea  non  luce  Nemausus 
Purior"— 

still  exists ;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
construction,  though  the  whole  is  a  modern  restora- 
tion. But  the  great  supply  of  water  to  Nemausus 
was  by  the  aqueduct  now  called  the  Pont  du  Card, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  acqneduct  terminated  by  a 


subterraneons  passage  in  the  side  of  the  rock  of  the 
fountain.  A  building  called  tho  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a  large  edifice  called  Tour  Magnc  (Turria 
Magna),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sepulchral 
monument,  the  gate  of  Augustus,  and  the  gato 


called  of  France,  are  1 
of  Nemausus. 

The  noblest  Roman  monument  in  Franco  is  the 
aqueduct  called  tho  Pont  du  Card,  which  is  between 
three  and  four  leagues  from  Mmcs.    Over  this  uque- 
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duct  the  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  Eure  and  A  turn 
near  £zei,  were  brought  toNemausns.  The  river  Gar- 
don,  the  ancient  Vardo,  is  deep  just  above  the  aque- 
duct The  channel  is  sunk  between  rugged  rocks, 
on  which  scattered  shrubs  grow.  The  river  rises  in 
the  Centimes,  and  is  subject  to  floods,  which  would 
have  destroyed  a  less  solid  structure  than  this 
Roman  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  where  the  valley 
is  contracted  by  the  rocks,  and  in  its  ordinary  state 
all  the  water  passes  under  one  arch.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  side  above  it.  The  other 
side  is  disfigured  by  a  modern  structure  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lower  range  of  arches;  it  is  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  lower  arches  of  the  Roman 
bridge,  and  is  used  for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
horses  over  the  Gordon. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  lowest  tier 
consists  of  six  arches;  that  under  which  the  water 
flows  is  the  largest.  The  width  of  this  arch  is  said 
to  be  about  50  English  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65  feet  The 
second  tier  contains  eleven  arches,  six  of  which  cor- 
respond to  those  below,  but  they  appear  to  be  wider, 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  lowest 
tier.  The  height  of  the  second  tier  is  said  to  be 
about  64  feet;  but  some  of  these  dimensions  may 
not  be  very  accurate.  The  third  tier  has  thirty-five 
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arches,  or  thereabouts,  making  a 
said,  of  about  870  English  feet 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
which  cover  it.  These  slabs  he 
in  which  the  water  was 
and  they  project  a  little  so 
The  whole  height  of  the  three  tiers,  if  the  several 
dimensions  are  correctly  given,  is  about  155  feet 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  bridge  is  entirely 
built  of  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement  The 
stones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  cement ; 
but  the  arches  of  the  highest  tier,  which  are  built 
of  much  smaller  stones,  are  cemented.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  aqueduct  the  highest  tier  of  arches 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  aqueduct  abuts,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  continuation  of  small  arches  along  the  top  of 
this  hill ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  them,  at  least 
near  the  bridge.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  the 
aqueduct  abuts  against  the  hill,  which  is  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  channel.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  hill  having  been  pierced  ;  and  an  intelligent 
man,  who  fives  near  the  bridge,  says  that  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  round  the  hill,  and  that  it 
pierced  another  hill  further  on,  where  the  tunnel 
still 
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The  stone  of  this  bridge  is  a  yellowish  colour, 
rcn  under  the  sun  from  the  west  side,  the  bridge 
has  a  brigbtisb  yellow  tint,  with  patches  of  dark 
colour,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
highest  tier  is  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  and 
that  in  the  lower  tiers  appears  to  be  the  same.  In 
the  stones  in  the  highest  tier  there  are  halves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  completely  preserved.  The  stone  also 
oontains  bits  of  rough  quartzose  rock,  and  many 
small  rounded  pebbles.  In  the  floods  the  Gardon 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  the 
water  will  then  pass  under  all  the  arches  of  the 
lowest  tier.  The  piers  of  this  tier  show  some  marks 
of  being  worn  by  the  water.  But  the  bridge  is  still 
solid  and  strong,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  Roman  conceptions,  and  of  the  boldness 
of  their  execution. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ni me*.  Some  are  quoted  and  extracts 
from  them  are  printed  in  the  Guide  du  Vogageur, 
par  Richard  and  E.  Hocquart.  [G.  L.] 

NEMEA  (^NfM*'a,  Ion.  N«p6f!  Adj.  N  e>c<o  * , 
N» uraZot,  Nemcacus),  the  name  of  a  valley  in  the 
territory  of  Cleonae,  where  Hercules  slew  the  Ne- 
mcan  lion,  and  where  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated  every  other  year.  It  is  described  by 
Strata  as  situated  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius 
(viii.  p.  377).  The  valley  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.    It  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  moun- 


tains, and  is  hence  called  by  Pindar  a  deep  vale 
(0a0i/ir«ioi,  Nam,  iil  18.)  There  is  a  remarkable, 
mountain  on  the  NE.,  called  in  ancient  times 
Apesas  (A*«<rat),  now  Fuka,  nearly  3000  feet 
high,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  visible  from  Argt* 
and  Corinth.  On  this  mountain  Perseus  is  said  to 
have  first  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantins.  (Paus.  ii. 
15.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'Awfoas;  Stat.  Theb.  iii. 
460,  seq.)  Theocritus  gives  Nemca  the  epithet  of 
"  well-watered "  (tbt&pw  N«m«J»  X"P°*>  Tbcocr. 
xxv.  182).  Several  rivulets  descend  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  collect  in  the  plain,  and 
form  a  river,  which  flows  northward  through  the 
ridges  of  Apesas,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  source  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  This 
river  also  bore  the  name  of  Nemca  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  382;  Diod.  xiv.  83;  Liv.  xxxiii.  15);  but  as  it 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Ne- 
mean Charadra.  (Aescb.  de  Fait.  Ug.  §  168,  ed. 
Bekkcr  ;  i}  Xapdipa,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  §  15.)  The 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  have  several 
natural  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  15 
stadia  from  the  sacred  grove  of  Nemea,  and  on  the 
road  named  Tretus,  from  the  latter  place  to  Mycenae, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  cave  of  the  Nemean  lion. 
(Paus.  ii.  15.  §  2.) 

The  name  of  Nemea  was  strictly  applied  to  tl 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated. 
Like  Olympia  and  the  sanctuary  at  the  Corinthian 
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Isthmus,  it  was  not  a  town.  The  sacred  grove 
contained  only  th«  temple,  theatre,  stadium,  and 
other  monuments.  There  was  a  Tillage  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Bembisa  (B<p6u"a),of  which, 
however,  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  377;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  The  haunts  of  the  Ne- 
mean  lion  are  said  to  have  been  near  Rembina. 
(Theocr.  xxv.  202.) 

The  chief  building  in  the  sacred  grove  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Nemeins.  the  patron  god  of  the  place'. 
When  visited  by  Pansanias  the  roof  had  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remained  (ii.  15.  §  2).  Three 
columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins.  a  Two  of  these  columns  be- 
longed to  the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  be- 
tween antae;  they  are  4  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architTave.  The 
third  column,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is 
5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
34  feet  high,  including  a  capital  of  2  feet.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos 
is  18  feet  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
of  the  entablature  was  8  feet  2  inches.  The  general 
intercolumination  of  the  peristyle  was  7  feet ;  at  the 
angles,  5  feet  10  inches.  From  the  front  of  the 
pronaos  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the 
length  was  95  feet:  the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 
31  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  3  feet.  The 
temple  was  a  bexastyle,  of  about  65  feet  in  breadth 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  which  consisted 
of  three  steps:  the  number  of  columns  on  the  sides, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I  could 
not  ascertain."  (Leake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  columns  are  as  slender  as  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
older  Doric  examples,  that  we  ought  probably  to 
ascribe  to  the  temple  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Per- 
sian wars. 

Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  sacred  grove 
were  the  tombs  of  Opheltes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
curgus.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a  stone 
enclosure,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
was  a  mound  of  earth.  (Paux.  ii.  15.  §  3.)  Pau- 
Ninias  also  mentions  a  fountain  called  Adrasteia. 
Th»*  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  source  of  water  near  the 
Turkish  fountain,  which  is  now  without  water.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  the  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
and  the  temple  of  Zeus,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are 
some  Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 
(Leake,  if  area,  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe- 
loportnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Ncmean  festival,  see  Diet 
of  Antiq.  S.  V. 

NEMENTURI,  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoples 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  among  the  names 
inscribed  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

NF/MESA,  a  river  of  Gallia  mentioned  by  Au- 
sonius  (Motella,  v.  353),  is  the  Nans,  which  joins 
the  Pronaea  (Prum).  The  united  streams  flow 
into  the  Sura  (Sour),  and  the  Sura  into  the  Mo- 
sell*.  [G.  I*.] 

NEMETACUM  or  NEMETOCENNA  (Amu), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates,  a  Belgic  people. 
Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  46)  spent  a  winter  at  Nemetocenna 
m*  he  close  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
ti  of  Ton  gem  there  is  a  route  from  Castcllum 
(tassel)  to  Nemetacum,  which  is  the  same  place  as 
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Nemetocenna.  The  distance  from  Cauel  through 
BetAune  to  Arras  is  43  M.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Cassel  through 
Minariacum  [Misariaotm]  is  55  M.  P.  There  is 
also  a  route  from  Taruenna  ( Thlrouerw)  of  33 
M.  P.  to  Nemetacum.  There  is  no  place  where 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Arras.  In  the  Greek 
texts  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebates  is  Origiacum  \Opiyiatcw) ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  Palatine  MS.  has  Metacon,  and  all  the 
early  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  Metacum.  It  seems 
possible,  then,  that  Ptolemy's  Metacum  represents 
Nemetacum.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  places  the 
Atrebates  on  the  Seine ;  he  also  places  part  of  their 
territory  on  the  sea-coast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacum is  supposed  to  be  Orckies,  between  Tournai 
and  Douai.  The  town  Nemetacum  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii.  and 
the  name  was  finally  corrupted  mto^mw.  [Atbe- 

BATE&] 

The  traces  of  the  Roman  roads  from  Arras  to 
Tkerouerme  and  to  Cambrai  are  said  to  exist.  It  is 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Arras,  on  the  Place  du 
Cloitre ;  and  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  B6tel-Dieu.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  <fv. , 
Walckenaer,  Geoff,  dV.  vol.  i.  p.  431.)      [G.  L  ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallakcia,  Vol.  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEME'TES  (N  tfirrrai).  This  name  first  appears 
in  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  51),  who  Bj*akn  of  the  Nemetca 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus.  In  another  passage  (B.  G.  vi.  25)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  as  commencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii,  the  Nemetes, 
and  the  Rauraci ;  and  as  he  does  not  mention  tho 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  nations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  wo  may  probably  infer 
that  in  his  time  they  were  on  the  east  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Vangiones  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  28.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
viomagus  (Speyer)  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incorrectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangiones. 
whose  capital  was  Borbetomagus  (  Worms').  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocci,  and  Van- 
giones in  this  order;  but  Tacitus  mentions  them 
jnst  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples; 
but  the  fact  that  Noviomagus  (Nodfiayoi)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  Speyer  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  hank  of  tho  Rhine,  deter- 
mine tho  position  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  and  the 
Not.  Imp.,  Noviomagus  appears  under  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetes  or  Nemetae.  Ammianus 
calls  it  a  mnnicipium,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a  Roman  t  own.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetum  belongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  later  writings  the  expression  occurs  "  civitas 
Nemetum  id  est  Spira."  The  name  of  Speyer  is 
from  the  Speycrbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Speyer.  (D  Auville,  Notice,  dV:. ;  Walckenaer,  Geog. 
4c.  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  [G.  L.] 

NEMETOBKl'GA  (Niftrrteptya),  a  town  of  the 
Tibnri  in  Astoria,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica,  now  Mendoya,  in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  37 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  428 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  442.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEMETOCENNA  [Nkxbtacum.] 
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NEMORENSIS  LACUS.  [Aricia.] 
KEMOSSUS.  [Auocstojckmktum.] 
NKMUS  DIANAE.  [Auicia.] 
NKNTIDAVA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  774,  b.] 
NEOCAESAKEIA (NfOKouropeia:  Ntojcoj- 
<rap*vf).  1.  A  town  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  which, 
on  account  of  its  late  origin,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  situated  on 
tho  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lycns,  63  miles  to  the 
east  of  Anuria.  (Plin.  vi.  3 ;  Tab.  Peuting.)  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  celebrated  for  its 
size  and  beauty,  and  is  of  historical  importance  on 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
a.d.  314.  We  possess  no  information  about  the 
date  of  its  foundation ;  but  the  earliest  coins  we  bare 
of  it  bear  the  image  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  Neocaesareia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  received  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Strabo.  who  does  not  notice  it,  had  already 
compiled  his  work.  It  must  hare  rapidly  risen  in 
extent  aud  prosperity,  as  in  tho  time  of  Gregorius 
Tbaumaturgus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
the  most  considerable  town  in  Pont  us.  (Greg. 
Neocae*.  Fit.  p.  577 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  702  ;  Basil,  Epitl.  210;  Acta  Eutych. 
c.  7  ;  cornp.  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Solin.  45  :  PtoL  v.  6. 
§  10.)  According  to  Paulas  Diaconns  (/Jut,  Mite. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  from  Steplianus  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolis.  Tho  town  still 
exists  under  a  corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
tficsar  or  Nicsara,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey 
north  of  TokaL  As  to  the  supposed  identity  of 
Cabira  and  Neocaesareia,  see  Cahira. 

2.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph. 
B. ».  v. ;  Hierocl.  p.  693  ;  Condi.  Const  voL  iii.  p. 
668.)  [L.  S.] 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS.  [Akdkapa.] 
NKOCOMUM.  [Comum.J 
NEON  (W*6r:  Eth.  Nnmot),  an  ancient  town 
of  Pliocia,  said  to  have  been  built  after  the  Trojan 
war  (Strab.  ix.  p  439),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tithorea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt  Parnassus. 
Herodotus  relates  that,  when  the  Persian  army  in- 
vaded Pliocis,  many  of  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in 
Tithorea  near  Neon  (viii.  32),  and  that  tbe  latter 
city  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Persians  (viii.  88).  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt ;  but  was  again  de- 
stroyed, with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  2.)  In  its 
neighbourhood,  Philomel  us,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
defeated,  and  perished  in  tbe  flight  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a  lofty  rock.  (Pans.  x.  2.  §  4.) 
Neon  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  its  place 
we  read  of  a  town  TmioKKA,  which  is  described  by 
Pausanias  (x.  32.  §  8,  seq.).  This  writer  regards 
Tithorea  ns  situated  on  tbe  same  site  as  Neon  ;  and 
relates  that  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whole  district,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Neon.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  tbe  Mithridatic  war,  was  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes.  Ue  further 
states  that  it  was  not  such  a  city  as  tbe  one  ex- 
isting in  his  day.  (Plat  Sull  15.)  If  tho  view  of 
Plutarch  is  correct  that  the  fortress,  tbe  site  of 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thorea, was  the  place  where  the 
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fnge  from  Xerxes,  we  may  conclude 
and  Neon  were  two  different  places. 

The  city,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
and  Pausanias,  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
though  it  had  begun  to  decline  for  a  generation  be- 
fore the  time  of  Paosanias.  Tbe  latter  writer  men- 
tions, however,  a  theatre,  the  enclosure  of  an  ancient 
agora,  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Antiope 
and  Phocus.  A  river  flowed  by  Tithorea,  called 
Cacbales  (KaxrfAm),  to  which  the  inhabitants  baa 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  territory 
of  Tithorea,  but  at  tbe  distance  of  70  stadia  from  the 
city,  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  and  also,  at  tic 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a  shrine  of  Isia.  (Pan*,  x.  31 
§§  8—13.)  The  name  is  written  TiSopta  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Pausanias,  Ttdopoi'a  in  Stephanus  B\, 
Ti(Wpa  in  Plutarch,  but  Ti96ppa  in  inscriptk**. 
The  Ethnic  name  in  Pausanias  is  Tiflop  ««ut,  in  Ste- 
phanus TtOopcutvs,  but  in  inscriptions  T<0op<vs. 

The  ruins  of  Tithorea  are  situated  at  I'eliUa.  s 
village  at  the  NE.  foot  of  Mt  Parnassus.  Tbe  site 
is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Veiitza,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thirds  of  the 
modern  village  stand  within  the  ruined  walls  of  tbe 
ancient  city.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  walk, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  remain.  The  town 
was  carefully  fortified  towards  the  \V.  and  NW.,  and 
was  sufficiently  protected  towards  the  NE.  and  E. 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Cacbales,  and  to- 
the  S.  by  t 


by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt 
The  walls  are  almost  9  feet  broad.  The  Cacbabs, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kahoreuma,  or  tbe 
evil  torrent,  flows  in  a  ravine  below  tbe  village,  and 
thus  illustrates  the  statement  of  Paosanias,  that  tbe 
inhabitants  descended  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
Behind  Veiitza,  ascending  the  Cacbales,  there  is  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  tbe  rock,  which,  during 
tbe  last  war  of  independence,  received  a  great  number 
of  fugitives.  It  is  very  spacious,  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  is  quite  impregnable  This  is 
probably  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Neon 
and  the  surrounding  places  took  refuge  in  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Del  pawns  did  in  tbe  Cory  dan 
cave  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  768],  more  especially  as  tbe 
height  immediately  above  Veiitza  is  not  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  through  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  a<ro*t 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi  In  the  time  cf 
Pausanias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across 
the  mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  for  carriages.  Paosanias  assigns  80 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  road ;  but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct  **  Leake  observes,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Most  modern  writers  have  followed  Pausanias  in 
identifying  Tithorea  and  Neon  ;  but  Ulrichs,  for  tbe 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  supfoses 
them  to  have  been  different  cities,  and  places  Neon 
at  the  Hellenic  ruins  on  tbe  Cephiasus,  called  Paled 
Fiea,  distant  1|  hour,  or  3)  English  miles,  from  Ve- 
liUa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  77,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  in  Rhemitchet  Museum,  1 843,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTEICHOS  (Nw  ruXo%),  an  Aeolian 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Myaia,  situated 
between  the  Hermns  and  tbe  town  of  Larissa,  from 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  theAeolians,as  a  temporary  fort 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Asia.  According  to  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  621),  tbe  place  was  more  ancient  even  than 
Cyme ;  but  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Vita 
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Homeri  (c  10),  it  wu  built  eight  years  later  than  , 
Cvmc,  as  a  protection  against  the  Pelasgians  of 
Larissa.  (Ptin.  v.  32;  Herod,  i.  149;  Scyl.  p. 
28 ;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.)  Remains  of  this  town,  says 
Cramer,  ought  to  be  sought  for  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hermus,  and  above  Quiscl-IIiuar,  on  the  road 
from  Smyrna  to  Bergamnh.  [L.  S.j 

NEONTEICHOS  (Nt'ov  r«<x<"), »  fortress  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  and 
by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  vii.  5.  §  8),  supposed  to  be 
the  modern  Ainadfjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPTOLEM1  TURRIS(N«MrroArfjuw  xi/yot, 
Strab.  rii.  p.  306),  a  place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  120  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Cremnisci  (Anon,  PeripL  p.  9), 
now 


[E.  B.  J.] 
,  tit  rah. :  Eth. 


NE'PETE  (NrreroPtol.;  NewfTO, 
Kepesinna:  Nepi),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province,  at  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  Rome  and  8  miles  E.  of  Sutrium.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
though  certainly  not  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
probably  a  dependency  of  Veii.  Hence  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
bour Sutrium,  until  after  the  fall  of  Veii ;  but  from 
that  period  these  two  cities  became  places  of  much 
importance  as  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman 
dominion  on  the  side  of  Etruria  (Liv.  vi  9>  The 
name  of  Ncpete  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  386,  when 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  bung  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sue  for  assistance  from  the 
Romans.  But  before  the  military  tribunes  Valerius 
and  Furias  could  arrive  to  their  support,  the  city  had 
surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  arms,  and  was  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
taken, and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  surrender  were 
executed  (Liv.  vi.  9,  10).  A  few  years  later  a  more 
effectual  step  was  taken  to  hecure  its  possession  by 
sending  thither  a  Roman  colony.  The  establishment 
of  this  is  fixed  by  Livy  in  B.C.  383,  while  Velleius 
Paterculus  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 
after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vi.  21 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14>  It  was  a  Latin  colony  like  most  of 
those  established  at  this  period.  In  B.C.  297,  Ne- 
pete  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
on  this  side  against  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  x.  14);  but 
with  this  exception  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  in  Etruria.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 
clared themselves  exhausted  with  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  and  unable  to  furnish  any  further  supplies  : 
for  which  it  was  punished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xxix.  15).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  have 
sank  into  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  provincial 
town.  Like  the  other  Latin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
Roman  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  from  thenceforth  a  municipium;  which  rank 
it  appears  to  have  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Coluuiarum  to  have  received  a 
colony  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Falerii 
(Feat.  t.v.Municipwm,^.  127;  Gruter,/n«cr.p.308. 
2,  p.  441.  7  ;  Lib.  Col.  p.  217  ;  Zumpt,  dt  Colon. 
p.  337).  Its  existence  as  a  municipal  town  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 
bula (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Din.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  Hi.  1. 
§  50;  7o6.  Peut.;  Orell.  Inter.  879,  3991);  but  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of  I 
the  Western  Empire,  when  it  figures  in  the  Gothic  ( 
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wars  as  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its  strength 
as  a  fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Gotlis  against  Narses  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iv.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopal  sec,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retained  without  intermission 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitant*. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Kepi 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  much  resembling 
in  their  construction  those  of  Sutrium  and  Falerii. 
These  are  considered  by  Dennis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Roman  colony.  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  vol.  L  p.  Ill;  Nibby,  Dmlorni,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'PHELIS  (N«<^«\fj),  a  small  town  or  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  e. 
§  1),  between  Antioch  and  Anemurium;  but  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  the  same  place  as  the  ZceWAiop 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Cdenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a  promontory  of  tbe 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinus, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesium,  and 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodiana, 
(Cotnp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  1 19.)      [L.  S.] 

NE'PHERIS  (Niptpts),  a  natural  fortress  situ- 
ated on  a  rock,  180  stadia  from  the  town  of  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEPTU'NIUS  MOKS.  [Pelorcs.] 

NEQUI'NUM.  [Narjua.] 

NEREAE,  a  tribe,  mentioned  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene, 
the  modern  Sauratktrdn  (vi.  20.  s.  23).  [V.] 

NERE'TUM,  or  NER1TUM  (mpvrov,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Neretinus:  Nardb),  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabria',  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  in  the  Tabula,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  M.  P.  from  Mandnria  on  the  road  to 
Uxentum  (C^ento),  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
city.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modern  town  of  Nardb,  a  con- 
siderable place  about  9  miles  N.  of  GaUipoli.  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a  town  of  municipal 
rank,  and  tbe  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Nanlb. 
(Plin.  Hi.  11.  a.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76;  Tab.  Peut. ; 
Orell.  Inter.  3108.  Other  inscriptions,  witb  tbe 
name  of  music,  merit,  published  by  Muratori, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1113,  1120,  and  by  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orclli, 
138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'RICUS.  [Leucas.] 

NERIGOS.  Pliny  (iv.  1 6.  a.  30),  in  speaking  of 
tbe  islands  in  tbe  north  of  Britain,  says  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigos  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sail  to  Thule.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  haw  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  say  what  island  is  meant ; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norge,  and 
in  Swedish  Norrige,  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  Nerigos  is  the  modern  Norway;  the  south- 
western headland  of  which,  projecting  into  tbe  sea, 
might  easily  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  the 
island  of  Bergi,  which  may  possibly  be  only  the 
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north-western  coast  of  Norway,  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  that  part  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Bergen.  The  island  of  Dumua  lastly,  which  is 
mentioned  along  with  those  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  Dunoen,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Drontheim.  But  all  this  is  very  doubtful,  aa 
Pliny,  besides  being  very  vague,  may  have  blundered 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work ;  for,  according  to 
some,  Bergion  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Hibernia  or  Inland  (P.  Mel.  iL  5.  §  4) ;  and 
Dumna  is  distinctly  railed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  31, 
viii.  3.  §  10),  an  island  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
[Comp.  Ohcades.]  [L.  S.] 

NEWS.  [Cykubia.] 

NE'WTUS.  [Ithaca] 

NE'KIUM.  [Autabki?] 

NEKCNIA.  [Artaxata.] 

NERTEREANES  (N<pT«p&u>fs),a  small  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  at  a  late  period  in  the 
countrv  once  occupied  bv  the  Chatti,  on  the  east  of 
Mons  Abnoba  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  22).  [L.  S.] 

NERTOBWGA  (N«pT<fe>yo).  1.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Concordia  Julia,  the  modern 
Valera  la  vieja.  It  is  named  'EpKoSpuca  in  the 
copies  of  Polybius  (xxxv.  2),  by  an  omission  of  the 
N.    (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
iiemia,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  Ntpy6€ptya  (Uitp.  50),  and 
bv  Suidas  H*py6€pij*t :  now  Almunia,  (PtoL  ii. 
6*  §  58;  Florus,  ii.  17;  AnL  Urn.  437;  Ukort,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVA  (N*powi.  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  7),  a  small  river 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Autrigones;  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  iL  pt  1. 
p.  300),  the  modern  Ordunna,  near  Bilbao  ;  though 
by  other  writers  it  is  variously  identified  with  the 
Blums  and  the  A'errion.  [T.  H.  D."] 

NEItVICANUS  TRACTUS,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Not  Imp.  as  a  continnation  of  the  Annoricanns 
Tractus.  There  is  idso  a  middle  age  authority  for 
the  expression  "  Nervici  littoris  tractus."  A  port  on 
this  coast,  named  Port  us  Aepatiaci,  was  guarded  by 
some  Ncrvian  troops  according  to  the  Notitiu. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  Nwvii  extended  from 
their  inland  position  to  the  coast,  and  had  part  of  it 
between  the  Morini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt; 
a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  denl  against  it.  [Memafii;  Monnti.j  [G.L.] 

NE'RVII  (Nfpotfioi,  N«o€»oi),  a  nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.9.  §  1 1)  was 
Bagacum  (Bacai).  When  Caesar  was  preparing 
(n.c.  57)  to  inarch  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Nervii  bad  promised  to 
supply  50,000  men  for  the  genend  defence,  and 
that  they  were  considered  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (if.  G.  ii.  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii  on  the  south  were  the  Ambiani.  (B.  G.  ii. 
15.)  In  Caesar's  time  the  Nervii  had  not  allowed 
"  mcrca  lores "  to  come  into  their  country;  they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  things 
which  encouraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
marched  for  three  days  through  their  territory,  he 
learned  that  ho  was  not  more  tlian  10  Roman  miles 
from  the  Subis  (5am6re),  and  the  Nervii  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebates 
and  Verotnandui,  their  border  people.  Thus  we 
ascertain  that  the  Atrebates,  whose  chief  town  is 
A  rras,  and  the  Verotnandui,  whose  chief  place  was 
St.  (Wntin,  were  also  neighbours  of  the  Nervii. 
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The  Nervii  had  no  cavalry,  and  their  country  wa> 
made  almost  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  the 
cavalry  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
which  a  man  could  not  get  through,  and  indeed 
hardly  see  through  them.  (B.  G.  ii.  17.)    On  the 
I  banks  of  the  Sombre  Caesar  bad  a  desperate  fight 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Boduognatus. 
During  this  invasion  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  the  aestuaries 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  the  coast  The 
Nervii  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  battle  : 
"  the  nation  and  the  name  were  nearly  destroyed." 
{B.  G.  ii.  27.)    Their  "  senatores  "  as  Caesar  calls 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  out  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  the  battle 
there  were  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearing 
arms.   After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervii  rose 
again  in  arms  against  Caesar  (b.  c  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Ebu rones  and  others  in  the  attack  aa 
Quintus  Cicero's  camp.  (B.  G.  v.  38.)    Some  of  the 
commentators  have  found  a  difficulty  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nervii  again  in  b.  c.  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  B.C.  57.    We  must  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  wrote  of  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  that  be  did  not  alter  what  he  had 
written.    In  b.c  57  be  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nervii.    In  b.  c. 
54  he  found  that  be  was  mistaken.    In  b.c.  53 
the  Nervii  were  again  preparing  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Roman  governor ;  but  he  entered  their  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  mauy  prisoners,  drove  off 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  their  land,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  come  to  terms.  (B.  G.  vL  2.) 
When  the  meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  in  b.  c.  52 
was  settling  the  forces  that  each  nation  should  send 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (2L  G.  vii.  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  Seine,  the  sea, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar's  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  The  Nervii  (Tac. 
Germ.  c.  28)  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a  German  or  a  mixed  German  and 
Gallic  race;  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (<fe  Bell.  GalL  i.  4) 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Tcutonea 
and  Cimbri  ;  but  this  is  worth  very  little.  Appian 
had  probably  no  authority  except  Caesar,  whom  he 
used  carelcMly;  und  he  may  havo  applied  to  the 
Nervii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adu- 
atuci.  (B.  G.  ii.  29.)  *  Strabo  (p.  194)  also  says 
that  the  Nervii  were  a  Germanic  nation,  but  he  does 
not  even  know  the  position  of  the  Nervii,  and  he 
misplaces  them. 

Caesar  mentions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nervii  (B.  G.  v.  39) :  these  tribes  were  Grudii, 
Levaci,  Plcumoxii,  Geiduni,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  in  Belgica  as  inland 
people,  tlie  Castojogi  (apparently  a  corrupted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  liberi,  Veromandui ;  an  order  of 
enumeration  which  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veroman- 
dui ;  for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Arras,  of 
the  Nervii  Bavai,  and  of  the  Veromandui  St  Quentin. 
[Acgl'sta  Vkiiomaxdcorum.]  As  Pliny  calls 
the  Nervii  liberi,  we  must  suppose  that  in  his  time 
they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  govern- 
ment; probably  in  Pliny's  time  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  fully  reduced  their  country. 
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NERULUM. 

The  territory  of  the  Nervii  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Cambrai,  which  wo*, 
however,  very  large.  Tho  capital  of  the  Nervii  was 
Bagacum  (Barai),  but  Cambrai  was  also  a  town  of 
the  Nervii.  [Camakacum.] 

NERULUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  by  Livy  daring  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  that  country,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
consul  Aemilius  Barbula,  B.C.  317  (Liv.  ix.  20). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  on  the  high- 
road  from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  another  line  of  road  which  led  from  Venn- 
sia  by  Potent  ia  and  Gnuncntum  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brnttium  (/<*».  Ant  pp.  105,  110;  Tab. 
Pent).  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabula  are  too  corrupt  and  confused  to  be  of  any 
service :  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  14 
miles  (or  according  to  another  passage  1 6  miles)  N. 
of  Muranum,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  ascertained. 
If  the  former  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  must 
hare  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
La  Rotonda,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lao 
(Moisten.  Not.  ad  Clue.  p.  293 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  389).  [E.  U.  B.] 

NEUU'SII  (Ntpoiatoiy.  This  name  of  a  people 
occurs  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20.  a. 
24),  between  the  Oratelli  and  Velanni.  Ptolemy  (iii 
1.  §  41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintium, 
which  is  Fence,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Var,  and 
not  far  from  Nicaea  (A£a«).  [Q.  L.] 

NESACTIUM  (Nco-tUrcv,  Ptol),  a  town  of  Istria, 
situated  to  the  E.  of  Pola,  on  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 
and  not  far  from  the  river  Arsia,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
it  the  last  city  of  Italy.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
a  city  of  the  1st  nans  before  their  conqnest  by  Rome, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  was  only  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Clau- 
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dius  Pulcber,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
xli.  11).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  a  municipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Romans,  and  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  but  the  period  of  its  destruction  is 
unknown  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  27 ;  Tab. 
Peut;  Anon.  Rav.  iv.  31).  The  fact  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Arsia  (Area),  combined  with  Liv/s 
mention  of  a  river  flowing  by  the  vails,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arsia;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NESAEA  (Nifcoio),  a  district  mentioned  in  two 
places  in  Strabo,  with  slightly  differing  descrip- 
tions :  1.  as  a  country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
watered  by  the  Ochus,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  509); 
2.  as  a  distinct  and  independent  land  (xi.  p.  511). 
The  geographer  probably  meant  to  imply  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were 
Ariana,  and  Parthia  respectively,  and 
tug  with  the  present  Khordtan,  It  may  be  ulen 
titied  with  the  existing  Nista,  a  small  town  to  the 
N.  of  the  Album  chain  of  mountains,  between  At- 
terdbdd  and  Meshed.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  142— 
148.) 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Nivala;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  above  is  probably 
the  beet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  place  called 
by  laidorus  Partbaynita,  "  which  the  Greeks  call 
NLsaca,"'  must  aLo  be  identified  with  the  present 
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Nisiaea  Parthycnes  nobilis  "  in  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s. 
29).  '  [V.] 

NESCANIA,  a  municipal  town  in  Hi>paniM  Bae- 
tica,  stood  on  the  kite  of  the  modern  village  El  ValU 
de  Abdelacix,  2  leagues  W.  from  Antcqutra.  It  is 
still  famed  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  ancient  times  is  attested  by  inscriptions. 
(Ukert.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

NES1CKTIS  (NqnaVm  X«**»,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17), 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  river  Rha,aDd  occupied  by  the  Asaki,  Matkri, 
and  Phtiieirophagi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESIS  (A'irido),  a  small  island  on  the  coa*t  of 
Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Nenpolis,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  tho  extremity  of  the  ridgo  called 
Mons  PanMlypils  (Seneca,  Ep.  53).  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay 
of  Baioe  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Miscnum  u>  the 
western  limit.  The  island  is  of  *mall  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constituted 
at  a  remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. This  must,  however,  hare  been  extinct  before 
the  period  of  historical  memory;  but  it  appears  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Statius  and  Luinn  it  emitted 
sulphureous  and  noxious  vapours,  which  has  lung 
ceased  to  be  the  case  (Stat  Silv.  ii.  2.  78;  Lucan, 
vi.  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  hill 
of  Pau8ilypus,  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a  vilht  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  where  they 
conferred,  together  with  Cassias  and  Libo,  upon 
I  their  future  plans  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Pliny 
[  tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asparagus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retains  (Plin.  xix.  8.  s. 
42)  ;  but  the  wood  which  crowned  it  in  the  days 
of  Statius  (Sifc.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  dUap- 
peared.  [E.  II.  B  ] 

NESIS  (Nvr«,  Arrian  PeripL  p.  18),  a  wnall 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgya,  which  discharges 
j  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the  Prom.  Herculis,  Cape 
Constantioutki(  Cape  A  dler  of  Gauttier's  map),  where 
there  is  now  a  river  called  Mrziounta.     ("E.  B.  J.] 

NESSON.    [Nkssonis  Lacus.] 

NESSO'NIS  LACUS  (t;  Htaowls  A//utj),  a 
lake  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  lying  ea«t  of  La- 
ris*a,  now  called  Karatjair  or  MavpoX'tfirn.  In 
summer  it  is  only  a  marsh,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  but  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Peneius.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perfluous waters  are  conducted  by  a  channel  into 
the  lake  Boebeis,  now  called  Karla,  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  440  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  445, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  lakes  Ne*- 
sonis  and  Boebeis  as  the  remains  of  the  great  Like 
which  covered  Thessaly,  before  the  waters  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea ;  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonis  is  larger  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  Nessonis  received  it* 
name  from  a  town  Nesson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanua  B.  («.  r.  Htvaw). 

NESTAEI.  [Nesti.] 

NESTANE.  [Mawtineia,  Vol.  II.  p.  264,  b  ] 
NESTI,  NESTAEI  (NAtto<,  Scylax,  p.  8;  N»- 
(rraioi,  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Schol.  Apollcm.  Jihod,  iv. 
1296),  a  people  of  Illyricnm,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  Nrstcs  (NAttov,  Scylax, 
L  c,  Artemidorus,  ap.  Steph,  B.  #.*.),  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  Kerka.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESTUS  or  NESSLS  (N«'<rn>i,  Scyl.  pp.  8, 
29;  Scyrnn.  672;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §§  2,  9;  Plin. 
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iv.  1 1 ,  riii.  1 6 ;  Shaas,  Heriod.  Theog.  341 ;  Ptol.  HL 
12.  §  2,  iii.  13.  §  7;  M«Vvof,  Zonar.  ix.  28:  -Yerto, 
Turkish  Karaju),  the  river  which  constituted  the 
boundary  0f  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  an  arrangement  which  the 
Italians  continued  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter 
country.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Lit.  xlv.  29.)  Thu- 
cydides  (ii.  96)  states  that  it  took  its  rise  in  Mt. 
Scomius,  whence  the  Hebrns  descended ;  being,  in 
fact,  tliat  cluster  of  great  summits  between  Gfmts- 
Undil  and  Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  It 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea  near  Abdera.  (Herod, 
vii.  109;  camp.  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  2 1 5.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

NESU'LIUM  (NiprovAtor),  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Selencia,  60  stadia 
cast  of  Mvlae.  (Sludiasmttt  Mar.  Mag.  166, 
167.)  [L.  S.] 

NETOTHAH  (Nerw*d),a  town  of  Jndah,  men- 
tioned  bj  Ezra  (ii.  22)  and  Nebemiah  (vii.  26).  be. 
tween  Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anything  can  be 
concluded  from  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur, 
which  is  so  questionable,  that  Beit-Nettlf  may  be, 
perhaps,  safely  regarded  as  its  modern  represen- 
tative. It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  341 — 
347 ;  Reland,  Palaetiina,  pp.  650,  909.)    [G.  W.] 

NETUM  or  NEE'TUM  (New™,  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§13;  Netum,  Cic,  HI.  Ital.:  Eth.  Netinus,  Cic, 
Plin. :  Noto  Vecckio),  a  considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Asi- 
narus  (Falconara),  and  about  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse, We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this,  that,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  d.  c  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  Neetum  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
'cities  left  in  subjection  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  subsequently  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  privileged  position  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them :  but  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  *•  foederata  civila*" 
like  Messana  and  Tauromeninm ;  while,  in  Pliny's 
time,  it  stHI  retained  the  rank  of  a  Latin  town 
(cicitas  Latinae  conditionU),  a  favour  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  cities  in  the  island.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
26,  v.  22,  51  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptol.  I  c. ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xiv.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  last  ancient  writer 
that  mentions  the  name;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  middle  ages ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kings  rose  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  southern 
province  of  Sicily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Vai  di  Noto.  But  having  suffered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a  site  nearer  the  sea,  where  they  founded 
tlw  modern  city  of  Noto,  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  is  now  known  as  Noto  Vecckio,  was  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill  about  8  miles  from  the 
modern  town  and  12  from  the  sea-coast :  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  building 
called  a  gymnasium,  are  still  visible,  and  a  Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II. 
(FazeU.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  2;  CastelL  Inter.  SiciL  p. 
101.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

NEUDRUS  (Ntiipos,  Arrian,  Indie,  c  4),  a  small 
stream  of  the  Panjdb,  which  Bowed  into  the  Hy- 
draotes  (/fan  or  Iratati)  from  the  country  of  the 
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Attaoeni.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  modern 
river.  [V.] 
NEVIRNUM  [Noviodunum.] 
NEURI  (N«opof).  a  nomad  people  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  17,  51,  100,  125) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  which  now  com- 
prises Poland  and  Lithuania,  about  the  river-baain. 
of  the  Bug.    They  occupied  the  district  (r^r 
N«up/8a  yrjr)  which  lay  to  the  NW.  of  the  lake  out 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  still  bears  the 
name  in  Slavonic  of  Nursbazemja,  with  its  chief 
town  A'iit,  and  a  river  Nurttz.    Some  time  before 
the  expedition  of  Dareius,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  original  Mats,  on  account  of  a  quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Budini  in  the  district  about  the 
Bug,  which  had  till  then  belonged  to  that  people- 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  customs  they 
resembled  the  Scythians,  and  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  enchanters  (yoV«)i  like  the  "  Schamas ' 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  day. 
Once  a  year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olliia  told  Herodotus — each  of  them  became  for  a 
few  days  a  wolf  ;  a  legend  which  still  lingers  among 
the  people  of  Volhgnia  and  White  Russia.  Pora- 
ponius  Mela  (ii.  1.  §§  7, 13)  repeats  this  story  from 
Herodotus.  (Com p.  Plin.  viii.  34;  Creuzer,  SgmboUk, 
vol  ii.  p.  1 31 .)  The  Sarmatian  Navari  of  Ptolemy 
(Nowyoi,  iii  5.  §  25)  are  the  same  as  the  Nenri, 
the  name  appearing  in  a  Grecized  form;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  harmonising  his  statements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Euphorus  (op.  Anon.  Poet,  (tulgo 
Scymn.  CA),  v.  843;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2.  §  1 4),  with  the 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  Herodotus.  Schafarik 
(Slav.  Alt.  voL  L  pp.  194—199)  refers  the  Nenri 
to  the  Wendiah  or  Servian  stock.       [E.  B.  J.] 

NIA  (Nia),  a  river  of  Interior  Libya,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bav,  in  13°  30'  E.  long,  and 
90°  N.  1st  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7).  Colonel  Leake  (Jowrn. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  has  identified  it  with  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  border  of  the 
highland  of  Sent-fjambia,  according  to  Mollien's  map 
(Trav.  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1820),  in  10° 
37'  N.  lat.  and  13°  37'  W.  long.        [E.  B.  J.] 

NICAE,  NICE  (Nhnj),  or  NICAEA  (N/ircua), 
a  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Adriaoople,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens  by 
the  Goths  in  a.  d.  378.  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxxi.  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Sozom,  iv.  19;  Theoph.  p.  772.) 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Kuleli  and 
Kululeu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NICAEA.  I.  In  Asia.  1.  (NiicaIa;£tA.  Nuraifur 
or  Nuraci't :  lihnik),  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Bithynia,  of  which  Slrabo  (xii.  p.  565)  even  calls 
it  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  lake  Ascania  or  Ascanius,  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Bottiaeans,  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Ancore  (Stepb.  B.  *.  r.)  or  Helicons  (Geogr.  if  in. 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson);  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mysians.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus,  probably  after  his 
victory  over  Eumenes,  in  b.  c  316,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigoneia.  (Steph.  B. 
L  c. ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  863).  Not  long  after 
Lysimachus,  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  changed  the  name  of  Antigoneia 
into  Nicaea,in  honour  of  his  wife  Nicaea,  a  daughter 
of  Antipater.   (Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Strab.,  IL  cc.) 
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According  to  another  account  (Mctnnon,  ap.  rhot. 
Cod.  224.  p.  233,  ed.  Bekker),  Nicaea  was  founded 
by  men  from  Nicaea  near  Thermopylae,  who  had 
served  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
town  was  built  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  measuring  16  stadia  in  circumference ;  it 
had  four  gates,  and  all  its  streeta  intersected  one 
another  at  right  angles,  so  that  from  a  monument  in 
the  centre  all  tlte  four  gates  could  be  seen.  (Strab. 
xii.  pp.  565.  Sec)  This  monument  stood  in  the  gym- 
nasium, which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  restored 
with  increased  tnagnificeuce  by  the  younger  Pliny 
(Epist.  x.  48).  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  Nicaea  became 
a  city  of  great  importance,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
whose  era  begins  in  b.  c.  28S  with  Zipoetes,  often 
resided  at  Nicaea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  is  called  the  metropolis 
of  Bithynia;  an  honoor  which  is  also  assigned 
t«  it  on  some  coins,  though  in  later  times  it  was 
enjoyed  by  Nlcomedeia.  The  two  cities,  in  fact, 
kept  up  a  long  and  vehement  dispute  about  the  pre- 
cedence, and  the  38th  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostomus 
was  expressly  composed  to  settle  the  dispute.  From 
this  oration,  it  appears  that  Nicomcdeia  alone  had  a 
right  to  the  title  of  metropolis,  bnt  both  were  the  first 
cities  of  the  country.  The  younger  Pliny  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Nicaea  and  its  public  buildings, 
which  he  undertook  to  restore  when  governor  of 
Bithynia.  (EpisL  x.  40,  48.  &c.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus  and  the 
historian  Dion  Cassius.  (Said.  *.  v.  "Imnpxos.) 
The  numerous  coins  of  Nicaea  which  still  exist 
attest  the  interest  taken  in  the  city  by  the  emperors, 
as  well  as  its  attachment  to  the  rulers ;  many  of 
them  commemorate  great  festivals  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  gods  and  emperors,  as  Olrmpia,  Istbmia, 
Dionysia,  Pylbia,  Cotnmodia,  Serena,  Philadelphia, 
&e.  Throughout  the  imperial  period,  Nkaea  re- 
mained an  important  place;  for  its  situation  was  par- 
ticularly favourable,  being  only  25  miles  distant 
from  Prnsa  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  44  from  Constanti- 
nople. (It.AnL  p.  141.)  When  the  last  mentioned  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Nicaea 
did  not  lose  in  importance ;  for  its  present  walls, 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  period  of  the 
Empire,  enclose  a  much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
reign  of  Coostantine,  A.  d.  325,  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Nicaea  was  held  there  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  the  prelates  there  assembled  drew  up 
the  creed  called  the  Nicene.  Some  travellers  have 
believed  that  the  council  was  held  in  a  church  still 
existing ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokesch  (£ria- 
nenmgen,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  church  was  built  at 
a  later  period,  and  that  the  council  was  probably  held 
in  the  now  ruined  mosque  of  Orchan.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  century,  Nicaea  suffered  much  from  an 
earthquake;  but  it  was  restored  in  A.  D.  368  by  the 
emperor  Valens.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Greek 
emperors  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
until  the  year  1078.  Daring  the  first  crusade,  in 
1097,  it  was  recovered  from  them  by  the  Christians, 
but  in  toe  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  century, 
when  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital 
of  Western  Asia ;  in  the  end,  however,  it  was  finally 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  Orchan.   Many  of  its  paotoe  buildings  were  then  | 
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destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  by  the  conquerors 
in  erecting  their  mosques  and  other  edifices.  The 
modern  Imik  is  a  very  poor  place,  of  scarcely  more 
than  100  houses,  while  in  Pococke's  time,  there  still 
existed  about  300.  The  ancient  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gates,  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation  ; 
their  circumference  is  14,800  feet,  being  at  the  base 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height;  they  contain  four  large  and  two 
email  gates.  In  most  places  they  are  formed  of 
alternate  courses  of  Boman  tiles  and  large  square 
stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of  great  thickness.  In 
some  places  have  been  inserted  columns  and  other 
architectural  fragments,  the  ruins  of  more  ancient 
edifices.  These  walls  seem,  like  those  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  Some  of  the  towers  have  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  ruins  of  mosques,  baths,  and  houses,  diapersed 
among  the  gardens  and  cornfields,  which  now  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  space  within  the  Greek  forti- 
fications, show  that  the  Turkish  town,  though 
now  so  inconsiderable,  was  once  a  place  of  im- 
portuuee ;  bat  it  never  was  bo  large  as  the  Greek 
city,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Nicaea,  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  mosques  and  baths  being  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  town,  two  moles 
extend  into  the  lake  and  form  a  harbour ;  but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreated,  and  left  a 
marshy  plain.  Outside  the  walls  remnants  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  are  seen.  (Comp.  Leake,  Atia 
Minor,  pp.  10,  foil. ;  Von  Prokesch-Osten.  Erm~ 
tiTungm,  iiL pp. 321, foil.;  Pococke,  Journey  in  A$ia 
Minor,  iii.  pp.  181, foil.;  Walpole,  Twkey,  ii.  p.  146; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  pp.  423,  foil. ;  Kasche,  Lexic. 
Jtei  Num.  iii.  1.  pp.  1374,  foIL)  [L.  S.] 


COIR  OF  KICARA,  Df  BITHTJIIA. 

2.  (Nbnua,  Arrian,  v.  19  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  698; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  23),  a  city  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Jelum),  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Poms,  who  ruled  the  flat  country  intermediate 
between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bucephalia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  opposite  bank,  that  Alexander  (according  to 
Strabo,  I  c.)  built  the  fleet  which  Nearehus  subse- 
quently commanded,  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  having  abundance  of  wood  fit  for 
ship-building.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.] 

NICAEA.  II.  In  Europe.  1 .  (Nhrcua :  Eth.  N«- 
itautfa :  Niaa,  in  French  Nice),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  On  this 
account,  and  because  it  was  a  colony  of  Masulia,  it 
was  in  early  times  commonly  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Gaul  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  ;  and  this  attribution  is 
still  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  5.  §  3) :  but  from  the 
time  that  the  Varus  became  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
|  Italy,  Nicaea,  which  was  situated  about  4  miles 

Kit 
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to  the  E.  of  that  river,  was  naturally  included  in 
Italy,  and  is  accordingly  so  described  by  Strabo 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  184 ;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  8.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  2.)  Wo  havo  no  account  of 
it*  early  history,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
colony  of  Massilia,  and  appears  to  havo  continued 
always  in  a  state  of  dependency  upon  that  city. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  180,  184;  Plin.  /.  c;  Steph.  B.  «.*.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
of  the  Oxybii  and  Deciatcs;  and,  as  well  as  its 
neighbour  Antipolis,  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  incursions  of  these  barbarians.  In  b.  c.  154 
both  cities  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Liguriamn 


and  the  Massilians,  findine  th 


.'s  uiuble  to  rv 


pulse  the  assailants,  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance ; 
the  consul  Q.  Opimius,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  army  to  their  succour,  quickly  compelled  the 
Ligurians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deprived  them 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Massilia.  (  PoL  xxxiii. 
4,  7 ;  Lir.  Epit.  xlvii.)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  in  history  of  Nicaea,  which  continued 
to  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massilia.  and,  even 
after  it  came  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans,  and 
included  geographically  in  Italy,  was  still  for  munici- 
pal purpose*  dependent  upon  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  184.)  At  a  later  period,  the  new  division  of 
the  provinces  again  transferred  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Nicaea  and  Cemenelium,  together  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  westward  of  the 
Tropaea  August!.  Hence,  wo  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Ammianus  (xv.  11.  §  15)  as  belonging  to  Gaul; 
and  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  after  it  had 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  arc 
mong  the  Gaulish  prelates.  It  does  not  ap- 
to  have  ever  been  a  town  of  much  importance 
the  Roman  Empire;  and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Cemenelium  (Omiez),  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  had  a  good 
port,  which  must  always  have  secured  it  some  share 
of  prosperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemenelium,  it 
rose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Contado  di  Nizza  (County  of  Nice).  This 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Nice  itself  is  a  flourishing  place,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  the 
height,  now  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  which  though  small, 
is  secure.  Nice  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Paglione,  a  considerable  mountain  torrent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  Paulo  by  Pliny  and 
Mela.   (Plin.  I  c.;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9.) 

About  2  miles  E.  of  Nice  is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a  spacious 
natural,  harbour  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Viila~ 
franca,  from  a  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
however  existed  only  since  the  13th  century.  This 
is  probably  the  Pobtus  Outitla  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  504).  The  Axao  Port  us  of  the 
same  Itinerary  is  probably  a  small  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  tl»e  E. 
aide  of  the  headland,  called  Capo  di  S.  Otpizio, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
ViUafranca.  A  similar  cove  a  few  miles  further  E. 
just  below  the  modern  village  of  Eta,  is  probably 
the  Avisto  Poktus  of  the  same  authority;  but  the 
distances  given  between  these  points  are  greatly 
overstated.  [E.  H.  B.J 


NICER. 

2.  (NIkcus:  Eth.  Wucmvis),  a  fortress  of  the 
Locri  Kpicnemidii,  situated  upon  the  sea,  and  close 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  It  is  described  by 
Aeschinos  as  one  of  the  places  which  commanded 
the  pass.  (Z>«  Fab.  Leg.  p.  45,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was 
the  first  Locrian  town  after  Alpenos,  the  latter  being 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  of 
Nicaea  by  Phalaecus  to  Philip,  in  b.  c.  346,  made 
the  Macedonian  king  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
brought  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end.  (Diod.  xvi. 
59.)  Philip  kept  possession  of  it  for  some  time,  bat 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Thessalians  along  with 
Magnesia.  (Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  153,  ed.  Retske;  Aesch. 
c.  Ctexipk.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.)  Bnt  in  b.  c.  340  we 
again  find  Nicaea  in  the  possession  of  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  Phil.  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Memnon 
(ap.  Phot.  p.  234,  a.,  ed.  Bekker ;  c.  41 ;  ed.  Orelli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Phocians,  and  its  in- 
habitants founded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  But  even 
if  this  is  true,  the  town  must  have  been  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  since  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  during  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
X.  42,  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  5.  xxxii.  32.)  Subse- 
quently the  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  426).  Leake  identifies  Nicaea  with  the  castle  of 
J'liHilonitza,  where  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  scq.) 

3.  In  Hlyria.    [Castra,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.] 

4.  In  Thrace.  [Nicab.] 

N1CAMA  (NUaua),  a  place  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
India,  called  a  metropolis  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  12). 
It  was  in  the  district  of  the  Bati,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  king  Pandion.  It  was  very  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cottopatam.  [V.] 

NICA'SIA  (Niawia),  a  small  island  near  Naxo*. 
(Steph.  B.  $.  v.) 

NICEPHCRIUM  (Vunupiputp,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
747;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  *.  *.),  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  According  to  Isidorus  {if ant.  Forth. 
i.  ed.  MUller)  and  Pliny  (v.  24.  a.  21,  vi.  26.  s.  30), 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appian,  to  Seleucus  I.,  which 
is  much  more  likely  (Syriac.  c  57).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassias  (xl.  13)  and  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  vi.  40),  but  simply  as  one  of  many  towns 
founded  by  the  Macedonians.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
town  of  the  Mygdonians  in  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  p. 
747).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  intermediate  history; 
bnt  Justinian  erected  a  fortress  here  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  ii.  7);  and  the  emperor  Leo,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
changed   its  name  to  Leontopolis.    (Cf.  Hierocl. 


p.  715; 


ap.  Attemani, 


i.  p. 


Jwhich 


405.) 

NICEPHOTUUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris"  < 
washed  the  walis  of  Tigranocerta  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  4), 
now  the  BitlU-chai,  which  rises  at  Bath  Khan, 
on  the  S.  of  JtM  Nimrud,  and  W.  of  Lake  Van. 
(Chesney,  Exped,  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Ritter, 
Erd&unde,  vol.  x.  p.  88.)  Kiepert's  map  identifies 
it  with  the  Jezedchane  Si.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICER  (the  Nectar),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
having  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Danube, 


and  discharging  itself  into  the  Rhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim.  Its  course  forms  a  sort  of 
semicircle,  as  it  first  flows  in  a  north-eastern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-western  direction.  The  Nicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  a.  d.  319,  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
to  make  great  efforts  in  turning  some  part  of  the 
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river  into  a  new  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  walls  of  a  fort  erected  on  its  banks  from  being 
undermined  and  washed  away  by  its  waters.  (Amm. 
M;irc.  xxviii.  2;  Vopisc  Prob.  13,  where  it  is  railed 
Niger ;  Auwn.  MoselL  423  ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Paneg. 
ad  Arii.  :V2i  :  Eumen.  Paneg.  Const.  13;  Symmach. 
Laud,  in  Valent.  il  9,  10.)  The  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nicer  are 
very  numerous,  and  a  few  of  its  tributaries,  such  as 
the  Armisia  (Emu)  and  Murra  (Murr),  are  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  found  in  the  country.  [L.  S.] 
NI'CIA.  [Castka,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.] 
NICIUM  or  NICIU  (Huclov  unrpoitoKit,  PloL 
iv.  5.  §  9),  a  principal  town  in  the  Nomos  Proso- 
pites  of  Lower  Aegypt,  lay  just  above  Momemphis 
and  nearly  midway  between  Memphis  and  Alex- 
andi  eia.  It  was  one  of  the  military  stations  on  the 
main  ruad  between  those  cities  which  ran  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  [Proso- 

nm.1  [w.  B.  I).] 

NICOMEDEIA  (fiiKorfStia :  Eth.  HmtfK^kk : 
Jmitmid  or  Ismid),  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Astacrnus,  a 
part  of  the  Propnntis.  The  town  of  Astacus,  a  little  to 
the  smith-east  of  Nicomedeia,  was  destroyed,  or  greatly 
damaged,  by  Lysimachus;  and  some  time  after,  B.C. 
264,  Nicomedes  I,  built  tho  town  of  Nicomedeia  to 
which  the  inhabitant*  of  Astacus  were  transferred 
(Steph.  B.  ft  r.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563;  Pans.  v.  12.  §5; 
Euseb.  Chron.  01.  129.  1).  The  founder  of  the  new 
city  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  cities,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  more 
than  six  centuries.  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  mentions  several  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  such  as  a  senate-house,  an  aqueduct,  a  forum, 
a  temple  of  Cybelc,  &c,  and  speaks  of  a  great  fire, 
during  which  the  place  suffered  much  (Epist.  x.  42, 
46).  Reacting  its  rivalry  with  Nicaea,  see  Ni- 
c a  ea.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  43),  Nicomedeia  was 
624  m''eH  t0  th*  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  while  ac- 
cording to  others  it  was  only  60  or  61  miles  distant 
(It  Ant.  pp.  124,  140;  IU  Uieros.  p.  572;  Tab. 
Pent.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Nicomedeia  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  such  as  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine,  especially  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  war  against  the  Parthians  or  Persians. 
(Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes.  39 ;  Nicephor.  vii.  in  fin.) 
The  city  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  but  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  emperors  it  was  always  re- 
stored (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7;  Philostorg.  iv.  p.  506). 
It  also  suffered  much  from  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thians (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9,  12,  13).  The  orator 
Libanius  (Oral.  62,  torn.  iii.  p.  337,  ed.  Reiske) 
mourns  the  loss  of  its  thermae,  basilicae,  temples, 
gymnasia,  schools,  public  gardens,  &c,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop,  de 
Aed.  v.  I ;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  I.  §3,  viii.  17.  §4;  Hierocl. 
p.  69 1 ).   From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  the  later 


period  of  the  empire  Nicomedeia  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  Roman  colony  (Orelli,  fntcript.  No.  1060).  The 
city  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
the  place  where  Hannibal  put  an  end  to  his  che- 
quered life.  Constantine  breathed  his  last  at  his 
villa  Anryron,  near  Nicomedeia  (Cassiod.  Chron. 
Const.;  Philostorg.  ii.  p.  484).  The  modern  /smid 
still  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
respecting  which  see  Pococke,  vol.  iii.  p.  143,  ice; 
Description detAsie  Mineure,  torn.  i. ;  comp.  Rasche, 
Lexic  Jiei  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1435,  &c.        [L.  S.] 

NICO'NIS  DROMUS  (N(Wot  o>d>»,  Peripl. 
Afar.  Erythr.  p.  9,  ed.  Hudson;  TovUn,  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  §  11;  Mb,  Ptol.  i.  17.  §  12),  one  of  the 
"  Runs"  of  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  seven 
(days'  stations)  in  all.  Passing  the  Noti  Cornu  of 
Ptolemy  (El-Khail),  the  voyager  arrived  at  the 
"  Strands  a  (ao-ioAo!),  the  Little  and  the  Great, 
extending  six  days  according  to  the  Periplus,  eight 
according  to  Ptolemy's  authorities,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  four  natural  dajs.  The  Little 
Strand,  which  occurs  first,  is  doubtless  the  Self 
Tamil,  or  "  Long  Sword,"  of  the  Arab  pilots,  so 
called  from  its  curvature.  The  Great  Strand  is 
probably  the  district  now  called  Merit,  "Dry 
Desert:'  These  have  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Next 
comes  the  peopled  shore  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  §  11) 
places  3  towns,  Essina  (^Zaoiva),  the  Sa ration  is 
Portus  {lApaMlwvot  tpuoi).  and  Tonics  or  Nici, 
the  Nicon  of  the  Periplus.  These  towns  must  be 
placed  in  the  Bora  Somauli,  or  the  land  of  the 
Somauli,  or  Shumdli,  a  mild  people  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, confined  to  the  coast,  which  thev  occupy  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Juba.  The  ■  Port  of  Sa- 
rapion"  corresponds  with  Markah,  while  the 
44  Run  of  Nicon"  agrees  with  the  point  called  Torre 
in  Owen's  map.  (Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore 
the  Shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
performed  in  H.  M.  ship*  Leven  and  Barrarouta, 
London,  1833;  comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Itolemy 
and  the  Nile,  p.  64.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

NICO'NIUM  (NixaW.  Scylax,  p.  29).  a  city  of 
European  Sarmatia,  which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  places 
at  180  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  while 
the  anonymous  Coast-describcr  (p.  9)  fixes  it  at 
300  stadia  from  the  Iaiacorum  Portus,  and  30 
stadia  from  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  (s.  v.)  states  that  it  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lster,  but  for  "ItfTpov,  Tvpov  should  probably 
be  read.  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  16)  has  removed  it  from 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  to  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  for  near  OvidiopoL     [E.  B.J.] 

NICO'POLIS  (N««<firoAit  :  Eth.  HixonoKlrns), 
i.e.  the  "City  of  Victory."  L  In  Asia.  I.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bosporus,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Chalcedon.  (Phn.  v.  43;  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.) 

2.  A  ttwn  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor, 
founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  had  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  over  Mithridatea.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  555;  Appian,  MithHd.  101,  105;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxv.  33 ;  Caus.  Bell.  Alex.  36;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  It 
was  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  river  Lyras,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Iris  (Acta  Martyr,  torn.  iii.  JuL  p.  46), 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sa- 
tala,  arid  98  to  the  north-east  of  Sebaslia.  It  was 
a  populous  town  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo;  but 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  have 
suffered  much,  and  its  decayed  walla  were  restored  by 
Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  4;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7. 
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§  8;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  183,  207,  215;  Hierocl  p.  703; 
Steph.  B.  «.  ».>  Most  travellers  and  antiquaries  are 
agreed,  that  Nicopolis  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Turkish  town  of  Devriki;  but  as  this  place  is  situ- 
ated on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  the  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  es  fa- 
cially the  "  Acta  Martyrum."  Others  are  inclined  to 
regard  Kara-hissar .  on  the  Lycus.aa  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis;  but  still  the  routes  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries are  in  favour  of  Devriki;  whence  D'An villa 
too  identifies  this  place  with  Nicopolis,  assuming  that 
the  error  lies  with  the  author  of  the  "  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum,*' who  expressly  places  Nicopolis  on  the  river 
Lycus. 

3.  An  episcopal  sec  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lydia  or 
Ionia,  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  660).     [L.  S.] 

4.  A  town  in  Cilicia.  [Issus.] 

5.  A  town  in  Palestine.    [Emmaus,  No.  2.] 
NICOTOLIS.    1L  In  Africa.     A  town  in 

Aegypt,  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in  n.  c.  24, 
on  the  field  where  he  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Antonius,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexandreia.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  795  ;  Joseph.  B. 
Jud.  iv.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  11. 18;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  sought  to 
inflict  a  permanent  blow  on  their  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a  little  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  connected  Canopus  with  the  capital,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a  city  of  the  first  rank  ap. 
pears  from  its  ground  plan,  which,  however,  was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
a  diaulos,  and  established  there  Ludi  Quinquennales, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  (*AA«{ai'8pf*B,  Spanheim, 
EpitL  v.  §  3,  ed  More)!.);  and  coins  bear  on  their 
obverse  the  legend  NIKOnOAU.  2EBA2T.  KT12T. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Macedonian  capital  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  failure  ;  the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandreia  were  incontestable;  and  the  Roman 
"  City  of  Victory  "  was  never  more  than  than  a  suburb 
of  its  rival.  Within  less  than  a  century  after  its  foun- 
dation, the  name  of  Nicopolis  disapjwars  from  history. 
A  town  called  Juliopolis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vi.  23.  s.  26),  as  seated  on  the  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20 — 30  stades)  from 
Alexandreia,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
vol.  x.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICO'POLIS.  111.  In  Europe.  1.  A  dty  of  Epeirus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Actium,  b.c.  31 .  It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  Actium  in 
Acaraania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Prevesa  ;  and 
Nicopolis  lay  3  miles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a  low 


gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmus  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  upon  a  height  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  from  whence  he  could  see  both  the  outer 
sea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  ai  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  connected  it  by  walls  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  I.  12.)  After 
the  battle  he  surrounded  with  stones  the  place  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  pitched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  built  within  the  enclosure  a  sanctuary 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.    (Dion  Cass.  li.  12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (.Aug.  18),  he  dedicated, 
this  place  to  Neptune  and  Mars.    The  city 
peopled  by  inhabitants'taken  from  Ambracia. 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.    (Dion  Cass.  li.  1 ;  Suet.  Aug.  12;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  324,  325 ;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  8,  x.  SB. 
§  4.)   Augustus  instituted  at  Nicopolis  a  quin- 
quennial festival,  called  Actia,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  music  and  gymnastic  games, 
horse-racing  and  sea-fights.    It  was  probably  the 
revival  of  an  old  festival,  since  there  was  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and  was 
enlarged  by  Augustus.    The  festival  was  declared 
by  Augustus  to  be  a  sacred  contest,  by  which  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  Grecian  games ;  it  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.   (Dion  Cass.,  Suet,  Strab.,  IL  ec.)  Au- 
gustus caused  Nicopolis  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Amphictyonic  council  (Faus.  x.  38.  §  3),  and  made 
it  a  Roman  colony.    (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2;  Tac  Arm. 
v.  10.)   A  Christian  church  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  since  he 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustas, and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  some  have 
supposed.    Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a  long  time,  but  it  bad  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  since 
we  find  that  th»  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertin.  Julian.  9.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.    (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)   It  was  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (deAtdif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  century  the  capital  of  Epeirus.  (Hierocl. 
p.  651,  ed.  Wessel.)    In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Prevesa, 
built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  at  length 
absorbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  in 
similar  cases,  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  still  very  considerable. 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324) 
erroneously  describes  the  isthmus  as  60  stadia  in 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Mdzoma  to 
Mytika,  is  only  three  miles  ;  while  the  narrowest 
part  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  the 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  Mdzoma.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  gulf  only  by  a  narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a  mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  the 
fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  This 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Geogr.  Grate.  Mm.  vol.  iii.  p. 
13,  ed.  Hudson.)  Nicopolis  had  two  harbours,  of 
which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  824)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comarus  (KJ/upof),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  from 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  porta  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  gulf;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.    Moreover,  Dion  Cassius  fJL  1 2)  calls  Comarus 
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the  outer  port;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
second  harbour,  intended  by  Strabo,  was  the  port  of 
Vathy  within  the  gulf,  the  distance  of  which  from 
NicopolU  corresponds  to  the  12  stadia  of  Strabo.  and 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins  a  little  within 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  creek.  The  port  of 
Com  am  a  was  doubtless  at  Afytika,  but  the  name  of 
(Jomnro  is  now  given  to  the  wide  bar  north  of 
Myt&u 

The  ruins  of  Xicopolis  are  now  called  PaUopre- 
resa.  On  approaching  them  from  Prereta,  the 
traveller  first  comes  to  some  small  arched  buildings 
of  brick,  which  were  probably  sepulchres,  beyond 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  wall,  probably  the 
southern  enclosure  of  the  city.  Near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  lagoon  Mdzoma,  is  the 
Paleotastron  or  castle.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagonal 
enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  about  25  feet  in  height.  On 
the  western  side,  the  walls  are  most  perfect,  and  here 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  variety  of  marble 
fragments  and  even  the  remains  of  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have  been  a  repair, 
though  perhaps  upon  the  site  of  the  original  acro- 
poliit,  and  restorrd  so  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  huge 
to  receive  the  diminished  population  of  the  place.  It 
may  hare  been,  as  Leake  conjectures,  the  work  of 
Justinian,  who  restored  Xicopolis. 

Three  hundred  yards  westward  of  the  Paleokastron 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre  but  little  dilapi- 
dated. Col.  Leake  says  that  it  appears  to  be  about 
200  fret  in  diameter ;  but  Lieut.  Wolfe  describee  it 
as  only  60  fret  in  diameter.  Being  built  upon  level 
ground,  the  back  or  highest  part  is  entirely  sup- 
ported upon  an  arched  corridor.    Between  this 
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theatre  and  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  quadran- 
gular building  of  brick,  which  was  perhaps  a  palace, 
as  it  has  numerous  apartments,  with  many  niches  in 
the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a  stone 
pavement.  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  which  entered  Xicopolis  on  the 
north,  and  was  30  miles  in  length.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Epeirus. 

Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Roman  theatres  in  existence.  The 
total  diameter  is  about  300  feet.  The  scene  is  120 
feet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  There  are  27  rows  of 
seats  in  three  divisions.  From  the  back  of  the 
theatre  rises  the  hill  of  Mikhalitzi,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  the  tent  of  Augustus  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Close  to  the  theatre  are  the 
ruins  of  the  stadium,  which  was  circular  at  both 
ends,  unlike  all  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  but 
similar  to  several  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been 
constructed  or  repaired  by  the  Romans.  Below  the 
stadium  are  some  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  those  of 
the  gymnasium,  since  we  know  from  Strabo  (viL  p. 
325)  that  the  gymnasium  was  near  the  stadium. 
The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  Lieut.  Wolfe's 
survey.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  185, 
seq. ;  Wolfe,  in  Journal  of  Gtogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  seq.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Xessus,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  11. 
§  13)  Nurd'a-oXis  t>  wtpl  Hicoov.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Trajan,  as  it  is  snmamed 
Ulpia  upon  coins.  The  Scholiast  upon  Ptolemy 
says  that  it  was  subsequently  named  Christopolis  ; 
but  it  is  still  called  Xicopolis  by  Socrates  {II.  E. 
vii.  36)  and  Hierocles  (p.  635). 

3.  A  town  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemus. 
(Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  11.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thrace,  situated  at  the  place  where 
the  Iatrus  flows  into  the  Danube,  and  erected  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
(A mm.  Marc.  xxxL  5  ;  Jornand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  18; 
Hierocl.  p.  636.) 

NTCOTERA  (Nicotera),  a  town  of  Bruttium, 
known  only  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  106. 
Ill),  which  places  it  18  M.  P.  south  of  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  road  to  Rhegium.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  exists  under 
its  ancient  name  as  a  considerable  town  and  an 
episcopal  see.  [E.  H.  B.] 

XIDUM  or  NIDUS,  a  town  of  Britain,  situated 
according  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  484),  on  the  road  from 
I  sea  Dumnuniorum  to  Isca  Silurum.and  consequently 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  This  site,  however, 
is  iu  all  probability  false ;  and  it  appears  rather  to 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Si!  urea,  the  modern  Neath, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Glamorganshire. 
(Camden,  p.  735.)  [T.  II.  D.] 
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NIE. 

NIE  (NW>,  Isidor.  Parth,  16.  ed.  Miiller),  a  small 
place  in  Ariana,  probably  the  present  Nth,  in  Ko- 
hitan.  [V.] 

NIGEIR  or  NIGIB  Qilyup,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  14; 
N«7«p,  Agathem.  ii.  10;  Niger,  gen.  Nigris,  Plin. 
v.  4,  8,  viii.  32),  a  great  river  of  interior  Libya, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.  It  has  long  been  a  moot 
point  among  geographers  whether  the  Nigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  bo  identified  with  the  river 
now  known  as  the  Bjolibd  or  Qttorra,  which,  after 
taking  its  course  through  the  vast  plains  or  low- 
lands of  Central  Africa,  turns  southwards  towards 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.  For 
instance,  Gossclin  (Giographie  des  Ancient,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 135)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  of  N\V\  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  river  Nun.  Walckenaer  (Recherche*  Geo- 
graphiques  sur  tlnterieur  cfe  VAfrique  Septen- 
trionale,  Paris,  1821)  also,  who  has  carefully  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
by  asserting  that  none  of  Ptolemy's  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  Djolibd  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Bifedu-l-Suddn,  as  that  region  was  quite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.  Following  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Cooley 
(Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a  hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectively  the  waters  of  the  Biledu-l-Jerid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Leake  (Journ.  Gtog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28),  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
tion on  the  Djoliba  or  Quorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  real.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  young  Nasamones.  [Nasamoses.] 
Ptolemy's  statements  (/.  c.)  are  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Quorra ' are  very 
strong.  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  spherical  | 
he  divided  the  great  circle  into  360°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
N.  Africa,  that  modern  ol«ervations  confirm ;  in  the 
length  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.  While  in  the  interior,  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modern  geography,  he  placed  a  great  river, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E-,  exactly  in  the  latitude  where 
the  Quorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

In  oooMdering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage, 


•  In  the  Interior  of  Libya,  says  Ptolemy, 
greatest  rivets  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir. 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  Itrrporfi. 

translated  "  divergent,"  simply  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  streams,  without  any  reference  to 
the  course  of  their  waters.    At  present,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Quorra  is  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify any  of  its  divergent^;  and  even  were  there  <lai jr, 
by  which  to  institute  a  comparison,  the  imperfection 
of  Ptolemy's  information  will  probably  leave  these 
particulars  in  obscurity.    After  having  stated  thavt 
the  Geir  and  Nigeir  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  he  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  together 
(intfrvyviw)  the  Garamantic  Pha'ranx  with  Mt- 
Usargala;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
M\  Mandrus  with  ML  Thala.    It  is  plain  that  be 
considers  them  to  be  rivers  beginning  and  ending  in 
tho  interior,  without  any  connection  with  the  ses. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a  river,  rising  in  two 
very  distant  mountains,  flow  to  a  common  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  the  two 
mountains.    Of  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
of  the  Nigeir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  latitudes 

and  longitudes  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  24  

28)  prove  a  general  bearing  of  E.  and  \Y\;  and  from 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
coast  (§  7),  it  must  have  been  supposed  to  flow 
from  W.  to  E.  The  lake  Libye,  to  which  there  w  as 
an  E  divergent,  though  its  position  falls  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Tschad,  may  be  presumed 
to  represent  this,  the  principal  lake  of  the  interior; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
moderns,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
position,  and  communication  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.  It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  communicate  with  Lake  Tschad,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy's  sense ;  that 
its  sources  are  in  a  very  different  latitude  from  that 
which  be  has  given;  and  its  course  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  enormous  extent  of  direction  to 
the  E.,  which  result*  from  his  position  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.  But  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  his  source  of 
the  river  and  the  W.  coast  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modern  observations, — that  ThaxoNdacaxa 
(eafioKSaVwa,  §  28),  one  of  his  towns  cn  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuktu,  as  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard 
from  Caillie', — that  the  length  of  the  course  of  -  the 
river  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra,  as  far  as 
the  mountain  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Shadda  or  Shary  of  Funda, — while  M t .  Thala  is  very 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Shadda  has  its  origin.  In  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  information  upon  the  countries  between  Bornu. 
and  Darfur,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  identify  the 
lakes  Chelonides  and  Nuba.  In  comparing  Ptolemy's 
description  of  the  central  country  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  be 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  discoveries 
of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.  The  other 
great  river,  the  Geir  or  Gut  (Tttp,  §  13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Aiitseldd  by  Browne,  and 
Om  Teymain,  in  Arabic,  by  Burckhardt ;  while  the 
indigenous  name  Djyr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  takes  a  general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  produces  ebony, 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Claudian 
(Idyll,  in  Nilum,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  ought  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  African,  he  con- 
founds all  the  rivers  of  his  country  with  the  Nile; 
but,  in  another  passage  (/.  Consul.  StilicA.  i.  252), 
he  represents  the  Gir  as  a  separate  river,  rivalling 
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the  Nile  in  size.    Claudian  conld  not  hare  intended 
by  this  river,  the  Ger  of  Pliny  (v.  ]),  at  tl 
Mt.  Atlas,  and  a  desert  of  black  sand 
rocks  (Attn  t),  at  which  Paullinus  arrived  in  a  few 
days'  journey  from  the  maritime  part  of  Mauretania; 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  intended, 
not  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  Nigeir.    The  ter- 
mination Ger  was  probably  a  generic  word,  applied 
to  all  rivers  and  waters  in  N.  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni;  both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks.  By  a  not  unnatural  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  epithet  "  Niger,"  and  thus  the 
name  Nigritae  or  Nigretes  was  bynonymous  with 
.Sudan  (ihe  Blacks);  the  real  etymology  of  the  name 
tonds  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  all  the  waters  of  their  country  flow  to  the 
Nile.    It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  waters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
absurd  account  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  the 
second  Juba  of  Numidia.    He  reported  that  the 
Nile  had  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Maure- 
tania, not  far  from  the  Ocean,  in  a  stagnant  lake 
called  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several 
days ;  that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Maure- 
tania Caesariensis ;  that  it  was  again  hidden  for 
twenty  days  in  deserts;  and  that  it  rose  again  in  the 
sources  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  having  sepa- 
rated Africa  from  Aethiopia,  and  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  the 
braneh  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.    The  same  fable, 
though  without  the  Nigcir  being  mentioned,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  (xvii  p.  826;  comp.  Vitruv. 
viii.  2.  §  16);  while  Mela  (iii.  9.  §  8)  adds  that  the 
river  at  its  source  was  also  called  Dara,  so  that 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  El-Dhara 
would  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
commencement  of  the  Nile.   The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obviously  a  different  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
sition, from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  &  of  the  great  desert  on  the  lino  separating 
Africa  from  Aethiopia;  and  its  magnitude  and  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
rartnot  be  made  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  small 
rivers  of  the  Atlas.    Neither  do  these  swell  at  the 
same  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
rain,  falling  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
^>lktice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
■which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.    Tho  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  nor 
the  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  African  as 
—a  Spanish  Moor — which  was  written  at  Borne,  and 
published  in  Latin,  a.  v.  1556.  Though  his  work  is 
most  valuable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
f  oundation  of  the  Negro  empires  of  Sudan,  yet  he  is 
ia  error  upon  this  point,  as  though  he  had  sailed  on 
the  river  near  Timbuktu ;  he  declares  that  the  stream 
<fc*s  not  flow  to  the  E.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
t"  the  W.  to  Genia  or  Jenne.    This  mistako  led 
Koropeans  to  look  fur  its  estuary  in  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.    The  true  course  of  the 
river,  which  has  now  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  great 
riv*r  which  thev  uniformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.toE.  [E.B.J.] 
XIGEIBA.  [Nigritae.] 
XIGER-PULLUS,  Nigropullnm,  or  Nigropullo,  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Theodosian  Table  on 
a  rood  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Leiden)  to  No- 
(Nymetjuen).    The  distance  ia  marked 
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11  from  Albiniana  (Alfen),  ascending  the  Bhine. 
Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  533)  quotes  a  Dutch  author,  who 
says  that  there  is  a  village  near  Wotrden  still 
called  ZwarU  KuikenbuurL  (D  Anville.  Notice, 
dr.)  [G.  L.J 

NIG  BIT  AE,  NIGBETES  (NrvpiToi,  Strab.  ii. 
p.  131.  xvii.  p.  826;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem. 
ii.  5;  Mela,  L  4.  §  3,  iii.  10.  §  4;  Plin.  v.  8; 
jHyprrrts,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828;  Dionys.  v.  215; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Pharusii 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  adjacent 
to  the  W.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
journeys  from  Linx  or  Lixus  (El-AraSsh).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  placed 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  more  to  the  S.  than 
Feszan.  But  if  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particular^  of  the  position  of  the  W.  Aethiopians 
(comp.  p.  839),  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  that  the  Nigritae  and  Pharusii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  from  Lixus,  par- 
ticularly when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtful  word  paa\,  and  with  his  marvellous  stories 
about  the  productions  of  Mauretania.  Ptolemy  (I.e.) 
places  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  tbey  took  their  name.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  interior 
between  the  Quorra  or  Djolibd  and  the  Sdh&ra  in 
the  Biledu-l-Suddn,  Their  chief  town  was  called 
Nioeiba  (Niytipa  firtrpimoXts,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  27)  : 
the  Nigritis  Lacuh  (Nrypmr  A/m^j  §  14)  may 
be  identified  with  tho  lake  Dibbeh  to  Uie  SW.  of 
Timbuktu.  [E.  B.  J.J 

NIGBJNIA'NA.  [Cajjdidiaxa.] 

NIGBl'TIS  LACUS.  [Nigritae.] 

NIGBUS.  [Mogrcs.] 

NILI  PALUDES  («J  rod  NflAov  Alpnu,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  §  3 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
the  ancient  geographers  as  two  immense  lagoons, 
which  received  the  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  May  to  September  fall  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  and  swell  all  the  rivers  flowing 
northward  from  that  table-land.  From  these  lagoons 
tbo  Astapus  (Bahr-el-Azrek,  Blue  Hirer)  and  tho 
Bahr-eUAbiad,  or  White  Rieer,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  they  were  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes,  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Paludcs  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lunae  Montes ;  and  the  eiploring  party,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  described  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  floating 
weeds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable cither  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  exploring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  lagoons  produced  by  the  level 
and  sluggish  stream  of  tho  While  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modern  travellers  in  that  region  ac- 
cord closely  with  Seneca's  narrative  (Nal/TOftaett. 
vi.  8).  The  If  kite  River  itoclf,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  lagoon.  It  is  often  from  fhre  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  bunks  are  so  low  as  to  be 
covered  at  times  with  slime  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  channel.  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Abyssinian  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  S.vene  and  Uie  S.  of  Mer 
(Sennaar),  is  more  likely  to  have  lallen  under 
notice  of  Nero's  explorers  ;  and  th*j  extent  of 
water  overspread  with  aquatic  plants,  corr 
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with  Seneca's  description  of  the  Nili  Paludes  as 
"  immense*  qnanun  exitus  neo  incoloe  novermnt  nee 
•perare  quisquam  potest."  [Nilus.]   [W.  B.  D.] 

NILU'POLIS  (HtuKohroKis,  PtoL  v.  5.  §  57 ; 
Steph.  B.  a.v. :  Ns «AowoAlvi|»),  was  a  city  of  Middle 
Aegypt,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Heracleopolite  name,  and  about  eight  miles  NE.  trf 
Heracleo polls  Magna.  Nilupolis  is  sometimes  called 
« imply  Milus,  and  appears  to  be  the  town  mentioned 
under  the  latter  name  by  Uecataeus  (  Fragment. 
277).  It  was  existing  as  late  as  the  5th  century 
A.  d.,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  a.  D.  430.  [W.  B.  D.j 

NILUS  (•  N.Zaoi),  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt  Of 
all  toe  inure  impoitant  river*  ot  the  jjiuoe  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  Kile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiosity  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  maguitude  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  surpassing  the  Danube  in  the  length  of  its 
course  and  the  volume  of  its  waters.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  702.)  Its  physical  phenomena  and  the  peculiar 
civilisation  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  mathematician,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance -writer :  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strata,  Lncian  and  Heliodorus, 
expatiate  on  its  marvols;  and  as  Aegypt  was  the 
resort  of  the  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Nile  was  more  accurately  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilus,  if  it  were  not  indigenous,  was  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  probably  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various  . 
languages— e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Sihhor  (/sotoA,  xxiii.  | 
3;  Jertm.  ii.  18),  the  Aegypt ian  Chemi,  and  the 
Greek  fti\as  (Serving,  ad  Virgil.  Georg.  iv.  291)— 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime,  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Nile  Nalial-Misraim,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  the  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  Her)  or  the  river  (u  e.  of  rivers). 
Lydus  (de  Metmbtu,  c  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  Has  or  dark;  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9  ; 
comp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  213)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aethiopia  the  river  was  called  Siris, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilus  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
the  Greek.-;  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  south 
as  Meroe;  and  above  that  mesopntamian  region  they 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  (0dL  iiL 
300,  iv.  477,  Ac),  calls  the  river  Aegypt  us,  from 
the  appellation  of  the  land  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesiod  (Theog.  338) and  Hecatneus  (Fragm,  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  uniformly 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Nile. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  theory  at  one  time 
received,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  geographers— that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  Western  Ocean 
(Juba,  op.  PUn.  v.  9.  s.  10;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  13; 
Solin.  c  35);  that  it  flowed  in  an  easterly  direction; 
was  engulphed  by  the  sands  of  the  Sahdra;  re- 
appeared as  the  Nigir;  again  sunk  in  the  earth, 
4  and  came  to  light  once  mure  near  the  Great  Lake 
g  of  Deb&ya  m  the  proper  Nile. 
**5    Historically,  the  Nile  derives  its  principal  import- 

A°lvejce  from  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 
»n«l  -terially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 

'"^  j"^**'.  of  Meroe -ajorth  wards  to  the  Mediterranean. 

'  geographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  cx- 
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amine  its  coarse,  in  the  first  instance,  thronph  l^ss 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroe  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  true  Nile  The  course  of  the  stream 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads: — (1)  the  river 
S.  of  Meroe ;  (2)  between  Meroe  and  Syene  ;  end 
(3)  between  Syene,  or  Philae,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

(1.)  The  Nile  above  Meroe. — The  ancients 
briefly  described  the  Nile  as  springing  from  marshes 
(Nili  Palndes)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Moon.    But  as  all  the  rivers  which  fkrw  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  logooes, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  brood  marshes, 
this  description  is  too  vogue.    Neither  is  it  clear 
whether  they  regarded  the  White  Biver,  or  the  Bine, 
or  the  As ta boras  (Tacaai),  as  the  channel  of  the 
true  Nile.    The  names  of  rivers  ore  often  given  ca- 
priciously :  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  arm  or  tributary ;  and 
hence  we  can  assign  neither  to  the  Astttpoa  dot  to 
the  White  River,  usually  considered  as  the  main 
stream,  the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  the  "true 
Nile." 

The  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagaciously  remarks  (xi  p. 
493),  was  well  known  because  it  was  the  channel 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observation,  if  applied 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  channel 
which  was  really  regarded  as  the  principal  river 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  mo 
and  accessible  to  navigation,  and  whoa 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  which 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  AsUpns  (Bohr-eLAerzk,  or  Bkm 
River). 

As  the  sources  both  of  the  Blue  River  and  of  the 
Bohr-el- Abiad  or  the  White  River  ore  uncertain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junction  near  the  modern  military  statiun 
at  Khartum,  lat,  15°  37*  N.,  long.  33°  E.  The 
Astoboros  (Tacazze)  may  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed, both  as  an  inferior  tributary,  and  as  below 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  White  River,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nsted  as  **  the  true  Nile,"  has  at  no  period  been  either 
a  road  for  traffic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  of 
man  on  its  banks.    It  is  rather  an  immense  lagoon 
than  a  river,  is  often"  from  5  to  7  miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  sides  are  in  general  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  o  distance  of 
from  2  to  3  miles  beyond  the  stream.    On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tradition 
of  there  having  ever  been  one  ;  nor  indeed,  kt 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  any 
spots  suited  either  to  the  habitation  of  men,  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  tillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  represented 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Se- 
neca (A'arwr.  Quaest.  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Xiii 
Poludcs,  as  seen  by  Nero's  surveyors.    The  latter 
ore  described  by  the  Roman  philosopher  as  *  iia- 
mensas  paludcs,  quarum  exitus  nec  incolse  cove- 
nant, nec  s  perare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicit* 
aqnis  herbae  sunt,"  &c :  the  former  by  recent  ex- 
plorers  as  "  an  interminable  tea  of  grass,"  "  s  fetid 
stagnant  marsh,"  Ac    As  the  White  River  indeed 
approaches  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S.,  its  bankt 
become  less   depressed,  and  are  inhabited ;  but 
the  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  mike  SW. 
of  Khartttm, 

But  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  B1m 
River,  a  totally  different  spectacle  presents  itseif 
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The  river  nearly  resembles  in  its  natural  features 
and  the  cultivation  of  its  banks  the  acknowledged 
Kile  below  the  junction  lower  down.  The  current 
is  swift  and  regular:  the  banks  are  firm  and  well 
defined  :  populous  villages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
dumps  of  date-trees  or  fields  of  millet  (dhourra), 
and  both  the  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
of  human  enterprise. 

A  difference  corresponding  to  these  features  is 
observable  also  in  tho  respective  currents  of  these 
rivers.  The  White  River  moves  sluggishly  alont;, 
without  rapids  or  cataracts:  the  Blue  River  runs 
strongly  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
with  the  force  and  speed  of  a  torrent.  The  diver- 
sity is  seen  also  on  the  arrival  of  their  waters  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Although  the  White  River  is 
fed  by  early  rains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  ordi- 
narily reach  Khartum  three  weeks  later  than  those 
of  the  Blue  River.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  is  apparent.  For 
while  the  Btronger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
broad  channel,  free  from  Lars  and  shoals,  the  White 
River  is  contracted  at  its  mouth,  and  the  more  rapid 
current  of  its  rival  has  thrown  up  a  line  of  saod 
across  its  influx.  Actual  measurement,  too,  has 
proved  the  breadth  of  the  Blue  River  at  the  point 
of  junction  to  be  768  yards,  while  that  of  the 
White  is  only  483,  and  the  body  of  water  poured 
down  by  the  former  is  double  of  that  discharged  by 
the  latter.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  rather  than  to 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  the  name  of  the  "  true 
Nile;"  and  this  supposition  accords  with  an  ancient 
tnulition  among  the  people  of  Stnnaar  who  hold  the 
Blue  River  in  peculiar  veneration  as  the  w  Father  of 
the  Waters  that  run  into  the  Great  Sea," 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
al  together  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  date  of  their 
intercourse  with  those  regions.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
track  of  commerce  was  more  favourable  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
The  overland  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
transferred  tho  trade  from  the  rivers  and  the  roads 
across  the  desert  to  Axume,  Adulis,  Berenice,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphers, who  wrote  while  Aetbiopia  still  flourished, 
had  thus  better  means  of  information  than  their  suc- 
cessors  in  Roman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c.  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  SO),  for  example,  says  that  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile  to  Meroe  was  a  costly  and  hazardous  under- 
taking ;  and  Nero's  explorers  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10 ;  Senec. 
A'.  Q-  vi.  8)  seem  to  have  found  in  that  once  popu- 
lous and  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  century  a.  d.  the  Romans 
abandoned  every  station  on  the  Nile  above  Pkilae, 
as  not  worth  the  cost  and  care  of  defence, — a  proof 
that  the  river-traffic,  beyond  Aegypt,  must  have 
dwindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
Tnprobane  (  Ceylon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  with 
Libya  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Red  Sea  was  better  known,  the 
branches  and  sources  of  the  Nile  were  obscured. 

(2.)  The  Aife  below  the  point  of  junction.— The 
two  streams  flow  in  a  common  bed  for  several  miles 
N.  of  Khartum,  without,  however,  blending  their 
waters.  The  BaAr-Abiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
hue,  both  in  the  dry  season  aud  during  the  inun- 
dations, while  the  Bahr-Azrtk  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  15  miles  below  the  point 
of  junction  the  Nile  traverses  a  narrow  and  gloomy 


defile,  until  it  emerges  among  the  immense  pLuns 
of  herbage  in  the  mesopotamian  district  of  Meroe. 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Mkroe],  the 
Nile  receives  its  last  considerable  affluent,  the  Asta- 
boras  or  Tacazti;  the  only  other  accessions  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  buing  the  torrents  or 
wadys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  from  the 
Arabian  bills.  From  the  N.  of  Meroe  to  Syene, 
a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  the  river  enters 
upon  the  region  of  Cataracts,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic.  Sown.  Scip.  5;  Senec.  N.  Q  iv.  2.) 

These  rapids  are  seven  in  number,  and  are 
simply  dams  or  weirs  of  granite  or  porphyry  rising 
through  the  sandstone,  and,  being  little  affected 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water,  resist  its  action, 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  fall  per  mile 
double  of  the  average  fall  below  Philae.  So  far, 
however,  from  the  river  destendiug  lofty  precipices 
with  a  deafening  noise,  even  the  steepest  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  though  not  without  some  dan- 
ger, at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a  space  of  5  miles  is  only  80  feet. 
[Piuxak.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Asta- 
boras,  the  Nile,  from  lat.  17°  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  120  miles,  through  the  land 
of  the  Berbers.  Then  comes  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  commencing  at  the  rocky  island  of 
Mogrtb  (lat.  19°  N.),  and  continuing  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  Meroe.  During 
this  lateral  deflection  the  Nile  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  desert  of  Bakiouda,  the  region  of  the  an- 
cient Nubae,  and  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  rather  traversed,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  Megabari.  [Macbobo.]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  regain  them  by  a  road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  at  Derr  or  Syene,  between  the 
first  and  second  Cataracts.  No  monuments  connect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  Aegypt.  It  must 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  soil  consists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2  miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  imparted  their 
forms  and  civilisation  to  Aegypt,  according  to 
others  derived  both  art  and  polity  from  it  The 
desert  of  Bahiouda  seven  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  the  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  AWt,  Gebel-ei-Birkel,  and  Meraw*. 
(Lat  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  AWt, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  are  in 
good  preservation;  but  the  purpose  which  they 
served  is  uncertain,  since  no  ruins  of  auy  cities 
point  to  them  as  a  necropolis,  and  they  are  without 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  side 
of  Gtbei-el-Birlxl,  about  8  miles  lower  down,  and 
on  the  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  city,  probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Can- 
daco,  the  Aethiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Cail- 
liaud,  F  Itle  de  Merot,  vol.  iii.  p.  197;  Hoskins, 
Travfis,  p.  136—141.)  About  the  18th  degree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resumes  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
the  second  Cataract.  In  resuming  its  direct  course 
to  N.,  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  and  most 
|  of  the  features  which  marked  its  cluumel  through  the 
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desert  now  disappear.  The  rocky  banks  sink  down; 
the  inundation  fertilises  the  borders  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  for  patches  of  arable  soil  fiue  pastures 
abound,  whence  both  Arabia  and  Acgypt  imported 
a  breed  of  excellent  horses.  (Russegger,  Karte  von 
Nubien.)  But  after  quitting  Napata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagaudes  Insula  of  Pliny  (  vi.  29.  s.  35),  lat  19°  35', 
the  modem  Argo,  a  little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
The  quarries  of  this  island,  which  is  about  12  miles 
in  length,  and  causes  a  considerable  eddy  in  the 
river,  were  worked  both  by  Acthiopians  and  Aegyp- 
tians.  A  little  to  N.  of  this  island,  and  below 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  £.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  ruins 
of  Seghi,  or  Stschi.  On  its  left  bank  aro  found  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Soltl,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  for  its  pic- 
turesque site  upon  the  verge  of  the  rich  land,  "  the 
river's  gift,"  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon.  (Cailliaud,  P  Isle  de  Meroe, 
vol.  i.  p.  375;  Hoskins,  Travels,  p.  245.)  The 
Nile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  island  called  Sais, 
and  a  little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a  wall  of 
graiiite  ou  cither  side,  so  that  it  is  liardly  a  stone's- 
tlirow  across.  At  this  point,  and  for  a  space  of 
several  miles,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
season  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  ate  found  the  ruins  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Semneh  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  served  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a  city  of  great  Btrength  once  existed  here  is  the 
more  probable,  because  at  or  near  Semneh  was  the 
frontier  between  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  rocks:  henceforward,  from  about  lat.  21° 
N.,  the  river-banks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
acquire  a  less  rugged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi-IIulfa,  the  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a  bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  piercing  the  sandstone,  probably 
spanned  the  Nile  at  this  point  (lat.  22°  N.)  from 
shore  to  shore.  But  the  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a  series  of 
islands  now  divides  the  stream  which  rushes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a  single  fall 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a  succession  of  rapids,  and 
may  be  ascended,  as  Bclzoni  did,  during  the  inun- 
dation. (Travel*  in  Nubia,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  waters  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  the  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Cataract  at  Syone.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  city  once  stood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids  ;  and  three  temples, 
exhibiting  on  their  walls  the  names  of  Scsortascn, 
Thothines  III.,  and  Amenophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially surveyed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  second  Ca- 
taract, wo  may  bo  said  to  enter  tho  propyiaea  of 
Ar^vpt  itself.  For  thenceforward  to  Svenc —  a 
d'nti'uico  of  220  miles  either  bank  of  'the  Nile 
presents  a  succession  of  temples,  cither  excavated 
in  tho  sandstone  or  separate  structure*,  of  various 
eras  and  styles  of  architecture.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  imwt  thoroughly  explored  is  that 
of  A boosimM  or  Ipsambtd,  the  ancient  Ibsciah, 
on  the  left  bonk,  and  two  days' journey  below  the 
Cataract    This  temple  was  first  cleared  of  the  in- 


cumbent sand  by  Belzoni  (Researches,  vol  i.  p.  31 6>, 
and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  and  iden- 
tified with  tho  reign  of  Barneses  III.,  by  Cbam- 
pollion  and  RosellinL    Pritnis  (/fcrra)  is  one  day's 
journey  down  the  stream;  and  below  it  the  sandstone 
hills  compress  the  river  for  about  2  miles  within 
a  mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
force  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  Nile  below  Syene.  — Kt  Syene  (As- 
souan),  24°  5'  23"  N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  Aegypt 
Projwr ;  and  from  this  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vatures to  the  E.  or  NW.,  preserves  generally  a 
due  northerly  direction  as  far  as  its  bifurcation 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.    Its  bed  presents  bnt 
a  slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  500  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  of 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.    At  a  short 
distance  below  Syene  begins  a  range  of  sandstone 
rocks,  which  pass  into  limestone  below  Latopolis, 
lat  25°  30'  N.;  and  this  formation  continues  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  until  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hills  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casorum.    The  river  thus  flows  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  tho  great  structures  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  built,  and  was  the  high-road  by 
which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thebes  and  Apol- 
linopolis,  to  Sais  and  Buhastis,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Arsinoito  nonie,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architects  of  Alexandria  and  Antinoopolis.  Again, 
from  Syene  to  Latopolis,  the  shore*  of  the  river  aro 
sterile  and  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  the  rock-walls  E.  and  W.  of  the  stream.  But 
at  Apollinopolis  Magna,  lat.  25°,  and  at  Latopolis, 
25°  30*,  the  rocks  leave  a  broader  verge  for  the  fer- 
tilising deposit,  and  tho  Nile  flows  through  richly 
cultivated  tracts.    At  Thebes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
banks  expand  into  a  broad  plain,  which  is  acain 
closed  in  at  the  N.  end  by  the  hills  at  Gourmak. 
Here  the  river  is  divided  by  small  islands,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.    It  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed a  northerly  directum  ;  but  at  Coptos,  where  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea  [Berenice],  it  bends  to  the  NW.,  and  follows 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.    At  Panopolis, 
however,  it  resumes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  re- 
tains it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diuspolis  Parva  (Uaw),  on  the  left  bank, 
and  opposite  Chenoboscium,  on  the  right,  begins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (Bahr-Jusuf).  This 
lateral  stream  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  main  one,  through  the  Arsinoite  nome  (£/- 
Fyourn).  From  this  point  the  Nile  itself  presents 
no  remarkable  feature  until  it  reaches  Speos-Arte- 
midos,  cr  the  grottos  of  Benihassan,  where  the 
eastern  hills,  approaching  close  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  and  consequently  also  the  cultivable 
land.  In  lat.  29°  N.  the  Libyan  bills,  for  a  space, 
recede,  and  curving  at  first  NW.,  but  soon  resuming 
a  SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Areinoite  nome.  Lastly, 
a  little  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  bills 
of  Gtbel-eU  Mokattam,  both  the  eastern  and  western 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  river  ex- 
jand*  upon  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Cercisorum,  where  tho  bifurcation  of  the  river 
begins,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  remoter  period,  still  nearer 
Memphis,  the  Nile  probably  met  the  Mediterranean, 
or  at  least  an  estuary,  which  its  annual  deposits  of 
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slime  have,  in  the  coarse  of  apes,  converted  into 
Lower  Aegypt  In  all  historical  periods,  however,  the 
river  has  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  main 
anus,  forming  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  proper,  and  by  a  number  of 
branches,  some  of  which  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
others  discharged  their  waters  into  the  principal 
arms  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  indeed,  a 
net-work  of  rivers,  primary  and  secondary ;  and  is 
further  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  The  pri- 
mary channels  were  usually  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients seven  in  number  (Herod,  ii.  17;  Scylax, 
p.  43;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801,  seq.;  Diodor.  i.  33;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  10;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9; 
Arnmiahus,  xxiL  15,  16;  Wilkinson,  M.  <f  C.,  Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  frc.y,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
order  following.  They  are  denominated  from  some 
principal  city  seated  an  their  banks,  and  are  enume- 
rated from  E.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E..  was  the  Pelusian 
arm  (to  TltXoveuucbp  <n6na,  Strab.  xvii  p.  801 ; 
Ostium  Pelusiacum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9).  This  has 
now  become  dry;  and  even  when  Straho  wrote  a 
little  before  the  first  century  A.  d.,  Pelnaium,  which 
stood  on  its  banks,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  nearly  2)  miles  from  the  sea  (xvii  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  city  are  now  more  than 
four  times  that  distance.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pelusian  arm  stood,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scrip- 
lure;  and  20  miles  lower  down,  Bubastus  (Tel 
JStutd). 

2.  The  Tanitic  arm  (to  Tariruthv  oto/io,  or  rb 
ZLaiTiithv,  Herod.  iL  17;  com  p.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802; 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  9,  Catapystum).  The  present  canal  of 
Mouey.%  probably  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tanitic 
branch ;  which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostium 
Bucolicum,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  lower  portion 
of  its  course  by  the  lake  MenxaUh.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Tan  is,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  the  modern 
San,  in  lat.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta. 

3.  The  Mendesian  arm  (rb  Mtvbiioiov  are*/*** 
Strab.,  &c)  was  a  channel  running  from  the  Sebcn- 
nytic  Nile-arm.  It  is  now  lost  in  the  lake  Men- 
zaleh. 

4.  The  Phatnitic  -or  Pathmetic  arm  (rb  *qt- 
vtruAf  <rr6fia,  Strab.  ;  *arri*or,  Diod.  L  33  ; 
nadnrrrucbv,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  10,  40  ;  Pathmeticum, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  9.)  This  was  the  BovKoXutb*  artua 
of  Herodotus  (iL  17);  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  were  an  original  channel,  and  not  rather  a  canal. 
It  corresponds  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  present 
Damietia  branch  of  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebennytic  arm  (to  1*€trrvrixbv  ari/w) 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus,  the 
prew nt  Semttifioud.  As  far  as  this  city  the  /'ami- 
ttla  branch  represents  the  ancient  Sebennytic;  but 
northward  of  this  point,  lat.  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
is  lost  in  the  marshes  or  sands,  which  separate  the 
present  Delta  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  its  mouth, 
which  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
by  the  lake  of  Bowlot.  The  Sebennytic  arm,  con- 
tinuing in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
sion, i.  e.  running  nearly  in  a  straight  course  from 
N.,  has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
one  of  the  diverging  branches  as  the  main  stream 
itself.  This  channel,  together  with  the  most  easterly, 
the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  westerly,  the  Canopic, 
were  the  throe  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  carried 
down  to  the  sea  by  for  the  greater  volumes  of 
water. 
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6.  The  Bolbitic  or  Bolbitine  arm  (rb  BoAeYr«*ix 
oroVo,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803;  Scyl.  p.  43;  or  Ba\€trtrby, 
Herod,  ii.  17;  Diodor.  L  S3;  BoAAtuw,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  Bolbiticum,  Mela,  L  9.  §  9;  Am- 
mian.  xxii.  15),  was,  like  the  Phatnitic,  originally 
an  artificial  canal,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a  branch  connecting  the  Seben- 
nytic with  the  Canopic  channels  (ii.  17),  having, 
however,  an  outlet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a  back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Bolbitic  arm  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Raietta  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ostium  Cano- 
pic urn. 

7.  The  Canopic  arm  (rb  Kswwiucby  aripa,  Strab. 
L  c;  corn  p.  Anstot  MtteoroL  i.  14;  Ostium  Cano- 
picum,  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  was  also 
termed  the  Nancratk  arm  of  the  Nile,  Ostium  Nau- 
craticum  (Plin.  I  c),  from  the  city  of  Naucratis, 
which  was  seated  on  its  left  bank.  Thin  was  the  imwt 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelusian,  Sebennytic).  In  the  first  portion 
of  its  descent  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  Canopic 
arm  skirted  the  Libyan  desert  At  the  city  of  Tere- 
nuthis  (Teranieh),  a  road,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
through  the  calcareous  ridge  of  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  Lakes.  On  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  Naucratis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
first,  to  this  city,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  the  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  lake  Mareotis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alex- 
andria on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelusian,  were  deserted 
or  had  been  suffered  to  flow  uselessly  into  the 
marshes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  npper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  Itotetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
But  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  turned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  AbouJdr.  Its  mouth  is  now  covered  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  intersected  by  strips  of  .sand  and  allu- 
vial deposit,  called  the  lake  of  Madieh.  Tbe  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  tbe  Nile,  although  not  actually  the 
western  boundary  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  the 
P  harmonic  era,  tbe  limit  of  its  commerce  on  tbe  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
of  Alexandria,  there  was  no  town  of  any  importance. 

Tbe  canals  which  were  derived  from  tbe  Nile  for 
the  convenience  of  local  intercourse  and  irrigation, 
were  very  nninerous;  and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  of  tbe  river,  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  their  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almost  synonymous  with  tbe  good  or  bad  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  and  we  find  that  among  the 
first  cares  of  Augustus,  after  adding  this  kingdom  to 
his  provinces,  in  b.  o.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
litate the  canals,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  later  Ptolemies.  (Suet.  Avg.  1 8 ; 
Dion.  Ii.  68 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  EpiL  L  5.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  these 
artificial  channels  upon  a  large  scale  between  Syene 
and  tbe  sea.  (1.)  Tbe  canal  called,  in  different 
ages,  the  river  of  1'tolemy  (JlroAtfuuos  wora^Mfc, 
Diodor.  i.  33 ;  Plin.  v.  29.  s.  23),  and  tbe  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tfxuayht  woroaiof,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54>  This  had 
been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  (».c.480),waa 
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continued  by  Damns  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520—527), 
bat  nly  completed  by  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus  (b.  c. 
274).  It  began  in  the  Pelusisc  branch  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  above  the  city  of  Bubastus  (TeLBasUi),  and 
pausing  by  the  city  of  Thoum  or  Patumus,  was  car- 
ried by  the  Persians  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  NE. 
of  the  Delta.  Here,  however,  it  was  sus^'iided  by 
the  troubles  of  both  Aegypt  and  Persia,  under  the 
successors  of  Damns,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
choked  up  with  sand.  (Herod,  ii.  158.)  At  length 
Philadelphus,  after  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Arsinoe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolite*.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  S3.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  suffered  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor,  anil  even  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
had  become  useless  for  navigation.  The  connection 
by  water  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  renewed 
by  Trajan,  a.  d.  106;  bat  his  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  catting.  They  brought  the  stream 
from  a  higher  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
current  might  run  into,  instead  of  from,  the  lied 
Sea,  and  that  the  intervening  sandy  tracts  might  be 
irrigated  by  fresh  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  canal  of  Trajan  accordingly  began  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Memphis, 
and,  passing  by  Heliopolis,  Soenae  Veteranorum,  He- 
roo  polls,  and  Sera  pi  on,  entered  the  Bed  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a  town  called  Elysmon, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  either  more  carefully  preserved  than  that 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  kings  of  Aegypt  had 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
of  the  country.  For,  seven  centuries  after  Trajan's 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  along 
bin  canal  on  their  route  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicueil,  de  Menstsr.  Orbit,  vi.  ed  Letronne.) 

2.  The  Canopic  canal  (^  KcwatGixi]  %i&pv$,  St  rah. 
xvii.  p.  800;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopus  with  Alexandres  imi  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  with  the  country  bouses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water- suburb  to  both  the  Aegyptian  and 
Macedonian  cities.  [Cawopus.] 

Physical  Character  of  the  Nile. 

The  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  their  rivers,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
Aegypt,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  gift  of  the 
Nile.  (Herod,  ii.  5  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
Btream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion, but  its  existence  also.  Without  it  the  Libyan 
waste  would  h.avc  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  the 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
absolutely  created  by  the  Nile,  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  narrowed  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
estuary,  and  next  filled  up  the  estuary  with  a  plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  soil.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  from 
its  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and 
geographers. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ;  (2)  the  quality  of  its 
waters;  and  (.'!)  its  perirHiica]  inundations. 

(1.)  Its  deposits. —  Boring*  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  the  soil  con- 
bists  ot  vegetable  matter  and  an  earthy  deposit,  such 


as  the  Nile  now  brings  down.  The  ingredients  of 
this  deposit  are  clay,  lime,  and  siliceous  sand;  bat 
their  proportion  is  affected  by  the  soil  over  which  the 
river  flows.  Calcareous  and  argillaceous  matter 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  the 
Delta;  silex  preponderates  in  the  granitic  and  sand- 
stone districts  of  Upper  Aegypt.  The  amount  of 
this  deposit  corresponds  generally  to  the  slope  of  th* 
banks  and  the  distance  from  the  river.  In  Lower 
Nubia  and  Upper  Aegypt  alluvial  cliffs  are  formed  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Middle  Aegypt  they  sink 
to  30;  at  the  point  of  the  Delta  to  about  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  a  convex  form; 
the  larger  quantity  lying  close  to  the  stream,  the 
smaller  at  the  verge  tof  the  inundation.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  fall  from  the  banks  towards  the  desert, 
the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending  itself;  but  as  the  Nile  raises  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks, their  relative  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  found  to  consist  of  (1) 
clay,  constituting  48  in  100  parts ;  (2)  car  Urn,  9 
parts;  (3)  carbonate  of  lime  18  parts,  and  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  besides  portions  of  silicia  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  form  a  compost  so  rich,  that  the 
land  on  which  they  are  perennially  deposited  requires 
no  other  manure,  and  produces  without  further  reno- 
vation successive  harvests  of  corn.  (Athen.  ii.  4 1 , 42 ; 
Plin.  xviil  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  The  quality  of  iU  waters.  —The  water  itself 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingredients 
which  it  precipitates  or  holds  in  solution.  Except 
some  short  streams  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  dry  at  another,  the  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt.  Natural  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  country ;  and  the  wells  of  the  Delta  afford 
only  a  turbid  and  brackish  fluid.  The  river  is  ac- 
cordingly the  single  resource  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religion 
rendered  a  copious  supply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  clear.  When 
lowest,  it  is  feculent  (Athen.  ii.  42);  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a  green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  cause  erup- 
tive disease.  But  even  when  most  turbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always 'capable  of  filtration. 
The  water  in  its  medium  state  was  pure  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste.  The  Persian  kings,  after  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  their  own  drink- 
ing to  Suss  and  Ecbatana  (Athen.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pescennius  Niger  replied  to  his  soldiers' 
demand  for  wine,  "  Have  yon  not  the  wstcr  of  the 
Nile."  (Spartian.  ap.  August.  Hist.  Script  Pes- 
cenn.  Niger,  c  7.)  These  changes  in  the  hue  and 
quality  of  the  water  were  ascribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nubian  lakes,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 
over  various  strata.  Bnt  until  the  channels  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Rivers  have  been  explored  to  their 
sources,  we  most  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

(3.)  Its  periodical  inundations.  —  The  causes 
of  the  inundation  early  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
ancient  observers  ;  and  various  theories  were  de- 
vised to  account  for  them.  It  was  believed  to  arise 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  (Scbol.  in  A  poll  Shod.  iv.  269;  Eurip. 
Helen,  init.)  ;  and  Herodotus  rejects  this  sup- 
position, because,  as  be  conceived,  although  errone- 
ously, that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (ii.  22). 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  blowing; 
from  the  N.  in  summer,  force  back  the  waters 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Delta.   (Diodor.  L  38—40.)   This,  however, 
though  partially  true,  will  not  account  for  the  inun- 
dation of  Upper  Aegypt,  or  for  the  periodical  rising 
of  the  rivers  N.  of  Aethiopia.    It  was  attributed 
to  the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  South- 
ern Ocean,  whose  waters,  from  long  exposure  to  the 
sun,  were  deprived,  it  was  thought,  of  their  saline 
ingredients  in  their  course  through  the  Mile-valley. 
(Diodor.  L  40.)    By  Ephorus  (ed.  Marx,  p.  23)  it 
was  derived  from  exudation  through  the  sands;  while 
Herodotus  suggested  that  the  vertical  position  of  the 
sun  in  winter  reduced  the  waters  of  Southern  Libya 
to  the  lowest  ebb.    But  this  hypothesis  kept  out  of 
sight  their  overflow  in  summer.    A^athardiides  of 
Cnidua,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  b.  <x,  was  the 
first  to  divine  the  true  cause  of  the  inundation.  The 
rains  which  fall  in  May  upon  Aethinpia  occasion  the 
rise  of  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  from  it.  As  the 
sun  in  his  progress  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  becomes  successively  vertical  over  points  N.  of 
the  equator,  the  air  is  heated  and  ratified,  and  the 
cold  currents  set  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.    They  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  Aegypt ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  lofty 
mountains  ot  Abyssinia,  tbey  descend  in  torrents  of 
rain.    Sheets  of  water  fall  impetuously  from  their 
northern  slope  upon  the  grand  tableau,  from  the 
grand  tableau  upon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  and  through 
their  channels  and  confluents  pass  into  the  Nile.  In 
the  last  days  of  June,  or  at  tile  beginning  of  July, 
the  rise  is  visible  in  Aegypt:  about  the  middle  of 
August  the  dykes  are  cut,  and  the  flood  drawn  off 
£.  and  W.  by  innumerable  canals ;  and  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  September  the  maximum 
height  is  attained.   For  a  fortnight  the  flood  re- 
mains stationary :  about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  continues  to  decrease 
slowly  until  it  attains  its  minimum;  at  this  time 
its  depth  at  Cairo  is  not  more  than  6  feet,  and  in 
the  Delta  its  waters  are  nearly  stagnant.   In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  13)  the  height  of  a  good  Nile 
was  IS  or  16  cubits;  and  around  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  which  Vespasian  brought  from  Aegypt  and  set 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were  grouped  sixteen 
diminutive  figures  emblematic  of  these  measures. 
(Plin.  xxxvL  9.  8.  14.)   The  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
carefully  noted  on  the  Nilometers  at  Primis  (form), 
Elephantine,  and  Memphis;  and  the  progress  or  de- 
cline of  the  inundation  was  reported  by  letters  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  farmers  might 
calculate  on  the  time  when  sowing  might  commence. 
A  flood  of  the  height  of  30  feet  is  ruinous,— under- 
mining houses,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  destroying 
the  produce  of  the  fields.    The  land,  also,  is  rendered 
too  spongy  for  the  ensuing  seed-time;  the  labours  of 
tillage  are  delayed ;  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from 
the  lingering  and  stagnant  waters.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  waters  do  not  rise  24  feet,  the  harvest 
is  scanty;  and  if  they  are  below  18,  terrible  famines 
are  the  consequence,  such  as  that  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  (L  84),  and  which  are  not  unknown  in  more 
recent  times  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte, 
vol.  i.  ch.  11;  Abdallatiph's  Jlitt  of  Egypt,  p.  197, 
Wliites  edit.),  during  which  the  starving  population 
have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inland  lake,  bounded 
by  mountains.  But  the  usual  means  of  intercourse 
i  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
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j  river  are  seldom  usder  water,  which  is  discharged 
through  the  frequent  apertures  of  the  dykes,  at  first 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  however,  being 
devoid  of  hills, ia, during  an  extraordinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  towns  and  villages  are  boats  and 
rafts.  Herodotus  (ii.  97)  compares  the  appearanco 
of  Lower  Aegypt  at  this  season  to  the  Aegean  sea, 
studded  by  the  Spomdes  and  Cvclades. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Meroe,  the  Nile,  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  prosperous  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a  busy  and  animated  spectacle.  The  Aegyptians, 
who  .shunned  the  sea  as  the  element  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typhon,  regarded  their  river  with  affection  and 
reverence,  as  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
and  preserving  Osiris.  Its  broad  and  capacious 
bosom  was  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  studded  with 
river-craft,  from  the  raft  of  reeds  to  the  stately 
Baris  or  Nile  barges.  Up  the  Nile  to  the  markets 
of  Diospoli*  passed  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Delta; 
and  down  the  stream  came  the  quarried  limestone  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Canopus.  No 
bridge  spanned  the  river  during  its  course  of  1500 
miles;  and  the  ferrying  over  from  bank  to  bank  was 
an  incessant  cause  of  life  and  movement.  The 
fishers  and  fowlers  of  the  Nile  diversified  the  scene. 
Respecting  the  qualities  of  the  fish  there  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  writers  —  some 
describing  it  as  coarse  or  insipid,  others  as  highly 
nutritive  and  delicate  in  its  flavour.  (Atben. 
vii.  p.  312.)  Fifty-two  species  of  fish  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile.  (Bussegger,  Reiten,  vol.  i. 
p.  300.)  Of  these  the  genus  Silurus  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  languid 
appetites  of  a  hot  climate;  and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  desert,  regretted  the  fish  as  well 
as  the  vegetables  of  Aegypt.  (Humbert,  xi.  5.) 
Tbey  were  caught  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  during  the  season  of  inundation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  where  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bibulous  character  of  the 
soil,  could  not  be  raised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  they  were  salted,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  modes  of  catching  them  are  represented  in 
the  paintings,  and  were  the  line,  the  net,  and  the 
prong.  (See  Abdallatiph,  ap.  Jtotelliui,  M.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  230.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  land  in  Aegypt, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  inundation,  caused 
it  beyond  all  other  countries  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl. The  fowlers  are  represented  in  the  paintings 
as  spreading  nets,  or  as  rowing  in  their  boots  among 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  birds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  sticks.  The  use  of 
decoy -birds  was  not  unknown;  and  Bmoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  were  an  article  of  export  The  edible 
water-fowl  are  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (anas) 
tribe;  the  quail  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
77)  as  among  the  species  that  were  dried  in  the 
sun  and  slightly  suited  for  home  consumption  and 
export 

The  Fauna  of  the  Nile  were  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lesser  species  of  the 
saurian  genus.  In  the  more  remote  ages  both 
were  found  through  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  present  the  hippopo- 
tamus rarely  descends  below  the  second  Cataract, 
or  the  crocodile  below  27°  N.  lat    The  chase  of  the 
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hippopotamus  is  represented  on  the  monuments  of 
the  Thebaic),  bat  not  on  those  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aegypt.  The  crocodile  was  caught  with  a  hook 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a  pig  (Herod,  ii.  68),  or 
with  net*.  (Diodor.  i.  35.)  It  was  an  object  of 
worship  in  eome  nomes  [Absikob;  Ombos],  of  ab- 
horrence in  others  [Tksttra.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  on  the  monu- 
ment*, exhibit  a  great  variety  of  size  and  form. 
There  was  the  canoe,  made  of  a  single  trunk;  the 
shallop  of  papyrus,  rendered  water-tight  by  bitumen; 
and  there  were  even  vessels  constructed  of  light 
earthenware.    (Jurcn.  Sat.  xt.  129.)    The  most 
usual  species  of  craft,  however,  is  a  boat  whose  bow 
and  stern  are  high  out  of  the  water,  square  rigged, 
with  sails  cither  of  canvass  or  papyrus,  a  single 
mast  that  could  be  lowered  in  high  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
the  vessel  should  it  run  aground.'   But  the  most 
striking  and  capacious  boat  employed  on  the  Nile 
was  the  large  Bam,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.   (Herod,  ii.  96.)   It  was  built  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Soot  ( A  canthe) ;  the  sails  were 
made  of  papyrus,  and  the  seams  caulked  with  an 
oakum  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  many  as  forty 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.    These  Baris  were  towed  up  the  stream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  impel  them  against 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oars,  and  steered  by  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stern.  Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
population  of  the  river;  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles  which  it  presented  were  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  funerals.    On  the  tombs 
of  Speos  Artemidos  (Bcnihattan)  is  depictured 
the  barge  of  Amenembe  conveying  the  females 
of  his  house.    It  has  an  awning  like  a  gondola, 
and  is  one  of  the  half-decked   boats  (oxa^cu 
daAapiryof)  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (xvii.  p.  800). 
In  such  a  vessel  Caesar  intended,  but  for  the  indig- 
of  his  legions,  to  have  ascended  the 
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Nile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alexandreia  to  the  first 
Cataract.  (Sueton.  Jul.  58.)  The  tomb  of  Barneses 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibits  a  royal  barge.  The  hall, 
the  cabin  (&&\afios),  the  rodder,  and  the  masts  are 
painted  of  a  gold  colour;  the  sails  are  diapered  and 
fringed  with  various  brilliant  hues;  the  phoenix  and 
the  vulture  are  embroidered  upon  them.  The  eye 
of  Osiris  is  painted  on  the  rudder,  and  its  bandies 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraeus  and  the 
pschent,  or  head  of  a  divinity.  The  splendour  of 
the  Bans  on  the  monuments  recalls  that  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  up  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonius  at  Tarsus.  (Plut.  Anton,  c.  26.) 
It  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptians, 
in  Later  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boats, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  as  they  passed 
blunt  javelins  or  jtridt.  Such  a  scene  is  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Imai  at  Gizeh,  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Aegypt.  They  delighted  also 
in  tailing  up  and  down  the  river-arms  and  lakes 
of  the  Delia,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  reeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a  height  of  many  feet  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Rosellini,  Monument*  CmlL) 

The  Nile  was  also  frequently  the  stage  on  which 
the  great  religious  festivals  or  panegyrics  were 
celebrated.    On  such  solemnities  the  population  of 
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entire  nomes  poured  themselves  forth.     Qfo  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Artemis  at  Bubastisi,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  thronged  the  canabV  and 
main  streams,  while  thousands  descended  from 
the  middle  country  and  the  Tbebaid  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremonies.    The  decks  of  the  Bans 
were  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
loud  music  of  the  pipe  and  cymbal  was  accom- 
panied by  songs  and  hymns,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
As  they  neared  any  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barges 
along  shore  and  recruited  their  numbers  with  fresh 
votaries.    As  many  as  700,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  sometimes  assembled  at  Bubaslis,  or 
at  the  equally  popular  festival  of  Isis  at  Basins. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples  of 
the  goddesses,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, more  wine  was  consumed  on  these  occasions 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.    (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
61,  62,  with  Clemens  Alexaud.  Cohort  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

That  the  Nile  should  have  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
>uld  have  « 


phenomena  should  have  entered  deeply  into  their 
whole  religious  system,  was  unavoidable.  As  re- 
garded its  external  aspect,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  the  sole  giver  and  sustainer  of  life  in  that 
valley  of  death :  it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrease,  in  its  course  through  vast  solitudes,  and 
thronged  populations  alternately,  the  most  suggestive 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a  religion  which  re- 
presented in  such  marked  contrast,  the  realms  of 
creation  and  destruction,  of  Osiris  and  Typhon. 
The  Nile — as  Ocean  us,  or  the  watery  element  — 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Aegyptian 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtah, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demcter),  the  air  (Neith),  Zeus  or  Am  tin,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  primitive  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  the 
visible  objects  of  adoration.  (Heliod.  Aetkiop.  ix. 
9 ;  SchoL  in  Pind.  Pyth,  iv.  99.)  It  bad  its  own 
hieratic  emblem  on  the  monuments,  sometimes  as 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Philae,  as  the  assistant  of  Phtah 
iu  the  creation  of  Osiris.  The  wild  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  It.  et  Otir.  p.  371); 
but  the  tamed  crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  the  gently 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.  (Euseb.  Praep.  EvmgtL 
iii.  11.)  Osiris  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(TibulL  EUg.  i.  7,  27)  to  be  the  Nile  itself  (Plot 
/*.  et  Otir.  e.  33):  there  is  no  doubt>  however,  that 
it  was  personified  and  received  divine  honours.  A 
festival  called  Niloa  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  summer 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Roman  prefect  of  the 
Tbebaid  golden  ornaments,  into  the  river  near  Philae 
(Scnec.  Wat.  Quaett.  iv.  2,  7) ;  indeed  there  must 
have  been  a  priesthood  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  101), 
none  but  a  priest  of  the  Nile  could  bnry  the  corpse 
of  a  person  drowned  in  its  waters.  Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Nile  alone;  yet  He- 
cataeus  Cap.  Steph.  t.  v.  Nf<Aos)  speaks  of  one,  in 
the  town  of  Neilus,  which  stood  in  the  Heracl  co- 
polite  nome,  near  tho  entrance  of  the  Fyottm,  In 
the  quarries  at  Sibilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  the  river,  who  is  joined  with 
Phro  and  Phtah.  Its  symbol  in  hieroglyphics  is 
read  Mooh,  and  the  last  in  the  group  of  the  char- 
acters composing  it,  U  a  symbol  of  water.  According 
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to  Luclsn,  indeed  (Jupiter  Tragaed.  §  42),  the 
Aegrptiam  sacrificed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
locally,  bat  universally.  Pictorially,  the  Nile  was 
represented  under  a  round  and  plump  figure,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  sometimes  with  female  breasts,  indi- 
cative of  its  productive  and  nutritive  powers.  On 
tho  base  of  tbe  throne  of  Amenophis-Memnon,  at 
Thebes,  two  figures  represent  the  Nile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  one  is  crowned  with  lotus 
to  denote  the  upper  courses  of  the  river,  the  other 
with  papyrus  to  designate  tbe  lower.  [See  Akoyp- 
Tcsyp.  37.]  (Rosellini,  Man,  del  Cult.;  Kenrick's 
Ancient  Aegypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  349—463.)  [W.B.D.] 

NINGUM.  [Istbia.] 

N1N1VE.  [Nilus.] 

NINN1TACI.  [Mjjcaticttm.] 

NINUS  (ii  Kirot  or  Niror,  Herod  i.  193,  ii.  150; 
Ptol.  vi  1.  §  3;  N«Vof  If  «ol  Nirtvf,  Ptnl.  viii.  21. 
§  3;  Nirtfoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.  ix.  10.  §  2;  Ninus, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Ninive,  Amtn.  Marc,  xviii.  7, 
xxiii.  6:  Eth.  NiVwt,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  great  city, 
and  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  ancient  Assy, 
ria.  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  such  ac- 
counts as  we  have  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  his- 
torians, and  then  to  state  succinctly  the  curious 
results  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  other  modern  travellers. 

I.  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  primeval  cities  in  Genesis  (x.U),  and  is 
there  stated  to  hare  been  founded  either  by  Nimrod 
himself,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  by  his 
lieutenant,  Assur,  the  'AtTtroipat  of  Joseph.  Ant.JiuL 

i.  6.  §  4,  and  the  Eponymus  of  Assyria.  The  latter 
view  is  the  most  agreeable  to  tbe  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scripture  for  more  than  a  thousand 
vesrs;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
sent  thither  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  described  as 
a  "  city  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jonah,  iiL  3),  and 
as  "  that  great  city  wherein  are,  six  score  thousand 
persons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand."  (Jonah,  iv.  11.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  time,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  name, 
except  in  2  Kings,  xix.  37,  and  Itaiah,  xxxvi.  37, 
as  tbe  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  return 
from  tbe  invasion  of  Judaea ;  in  tbe  prophets  Nabum 
and  Zephaniah,  who  predict  its  speedy  downfal ;  and 
in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
former  of  whom  long  lived  in  the  great  city. 

II.  The  earliest  classical  mention  of  Nineveh  is 
by  Herodotus,  who  places  it  on  the  Tigris  (L  193, 

ii.  1 50),  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood  ; 
in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Arrian  (Hitt.  Ind.  c.  42) 
and  Strabo,  who  in  one  place  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  i.e.  Assyria  (ii.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
have  been  a  city  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  tbe  plain  of  Aturia  (a  dialectical  change  of  name 
for  Assyria),  beyond  the  Lycus  (or  Great  Zab)  with 
reference  to  Arbela  (xvL  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
oti  the  east  bank  of  tbe  Tigris  "  ad  solis  occasum 
spectans"  (vi.  13.  s.  16);  Ptolemy,  along  the  Tigris, 
but  without  accurate  definition  of  its  position  (vi.  1. 
§  3).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  in  Taci- 
tus (AnmaL  xii.  13),  and  in  Ammianus,  who  calls  it 
a  vast  city  of  Adiabene.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  Ctesias,  places  it  on  the 
Euphrates  (ii.  3,  7),  which  is  tbe  more  remarkable, 
as  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Datnascenus,  who  has 
preserved  a  portion  of  Ctesias,  is  still  extant,  in 

cupies  its  correct  position  on  the 
fist.  Grate,  vol.  Hi.  p.  858,  ed. 
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Mtilier.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  tbe  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianus  in  one  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hierapolis  was  tbe  "vetus 
Ninus"  (xiv.  8).  Philostratus  (Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan. 
i.  19)  speaks  of  a  Ninus  on  this  side  of  tbe  Euphra- 
tes; and  Euscbius,  in  his  Chronicon,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Nisi  bis.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  obscurity  in  tbe  minds  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  position  and  the  real  history  of  tbe  empire 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  entire  overthrow  preceded  tbe  ear- 
liest of  tbe  Greek  historians  by  nearly  200  years, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  classical  ages.  So  complete  was 
its  destruction,  that,  though  Xenophoo  marched 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  be  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, though,  in  his  allusion  to  the  u  Median  city 
of  Mespila  "  he  doubtless  is  describing  one  of  tbe 
great  outworks  of  the  Assyrian  capital  (A  nab.  iii.  4. 
§10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
the  historians  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  wbo, 
like  Xenophon,  must  have  passed  it  on  bis  way  to 
fight  tbe  battle  of  Arbela,  allude  to  it  That  the 
ancients  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destruction, 
is  clear  from  Pausanias,  who  classes  it  with  My- 
cenae, Tbebae,  and  other  ruined  cities  (viii.  33.  §  2); 
from  Lucian  (Charon,  c.  23),  and  from  Strabo 
(xvi  p.  737).  Tbe  but,  indeed,  has  an  argument 
that  Homer,  wbo  mentions  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  could  not  have  omitted 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ecbatana,  had  he  ever  heard 
of  them  (xv.  p.  735).  But  though  so  early  a  ruin, 
the  ancients  generally  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
wonderful  greatness  of  Nineveh,  and  many  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  tbe  people.  Thus 
Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  Nineveh 
greater  than  Baby  Ion  (xvi.  p.  787);  while  Diodorus 
has  a  long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Ninus's  capital  (which,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, be  places  incorrectly  on  tbe  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  incidental  facts  are  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vast  mound  Semintmis  erected  as  a  tomb 
for  her  husband  Ninus,  by  tbe  river-side,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Pyramid  at  Nimrud,  though  tbe  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Layard  s  last  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  structure  was  a  tomb.  (Diod.  ii.  7  ; 
comp.  with  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  128). 
A  pi  in,  Amyntas  (as  quoted  by  Atbenaeus)  states, 
that  at  tbe  town  of  Ninus  was  a  high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyrus  when  he  attacked  tbe 
city,  that  this  was  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  bad  a  stele  on  it  inscribed  with  Chal- 
daic  (L  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt  Fragm  p. 
136,  ed.  Mttller;  cf.  also  Polyaen.  vii.  25.)  Nor 
must  we  omit  the  presence  of  what  bas  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a  traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  Die  Tetrad rmchms  of  Anti- 
ochus  VIII.,  king  of  Syria,  which  were  struck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchialus 
(both  places  connected  with  the  name  of  Sarda  - 
napalus).  Again  we  have  tbe  legend  of  Diodorus, 
that  tbe  Assyrians  sent  assistance  to  tbe  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  (it.  22;  cf.  Plat  Leg.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  "busta  Nini"  of  Ovid  (Afe- 
tam.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon, —  and  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Assaracus  (now  known  through 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  interpretations  to  be  a  ~ 
form  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  Asaarac,  the  7 
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or  rEa6pax  the  LXX.,  Rawlinson,  As.  Joum. 
1850),  as  in  Iliad,  xx.  232;  Post  Homeric,  vL  145; 
Virg.  Am.  v.  127;  Juven.  SaL  x.  259,  Ac  It  in 
therefore,  perhaps,  less  remarkable,  that  though  Ni- 
neveh had  so  early  in  history  ceased  to  be  a  city  of 
any  importance,  the  tradition  of  its  former  existence 
should  remain  in  its  own  country  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  Thus,  as  we  bare  seeo,  Tacitns 
and  Ammianus  allude  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (of  the 
class  termed  by  numismatists  Greek  Imperial)  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Claudius,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
mums, and  Gordianus  Pius,  proving  that,  during 
that  period,  there  was  a  Roman  colony  established  in 
Assyria,  bearing  the  name  of  Niniva  Claudiopolis, 
and,  in  all  probability,  occupying  its  site.  (Sestini, 
Mus.  de  Chaudoir,  tab.  ii.  fig.  12,  Oas.  Gtneral,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  the  name  is  still  extant 
Thus,  Ibn  Athir  (quoting  from  Bdadheri,  in 
the  annals  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ninam  to  the  east,  and  of  Mosul  to  the  west,  of 
the  Tigris,  in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-allah  Ibn  Mo'- 
etemer,  a.  h.  16  (a.  d.  637),  and  of  Otbeh  Ibn 
Farkad,  a.  M.  20  (a.  d.  641).  (Rawlinson,  As. 
Joum.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  opposite  to  Mosul 
{Travels,  p.  91,  ed.  Asher,  1840)  ;  and  Abulfaraj 
notices  it  in  hi* /Kit  Dynast,  (pp.  404 — 441)  under 
the  name  of  Ninue  (cf.  also  his  Ckronicon,  p.  464). 
Lastly,  Asnemani,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of 
Salukah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Rome, 
in  a.  d.  1552,  when  describing  Mosul,  says  of  it, 
"  a  qua  ex  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  mille 
paribus"  (BibL  Orient.  L  p.  524).  In  the  same 
work  of  Aasemani  are  many  notices  of  Nineveh,  as 
a  Christian  bishoprick,  first  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Mosul,  and  subsequently  under  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  (BibL  Orient,  vol.  ilp.  459, 
vol.  lii.  pp.  104,  269,  344,  Ac.). 

We  nave  already  noticed  under  Assyria  the  chief 
points  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  classical 
historians  relative  to  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  reconcile 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  general  results  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obscure  .part 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Shalmaneser,  who,  however, 
occurs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  are  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  besides  a 
great  many  others  whose  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  chronologbta. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  travellers  had  long  observed  some  remark- 
able mounds,  resembling  small  hills ;  and  that  Mr. 
Rich  had,  thirty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  one 
called  Koyunjik,'m  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  M.  Butta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Layard,  commenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  success,  at  KoyunjUc,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  iu  a  mound  called 
Khorsabdd,  a  few  miles  NE.  of  Mosul  To  M. 
Botta's  success  at  Khorsnbdd  the  French  owe  all 
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Louvre.  In  1845,  Mr.  Layard  began  to  dig  into 
the  still  greater  mound  of  Nimrud,  about  17  miles 
S.  of  Mosul;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. These  researches  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Layard  during  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851  ;  together  with  a  fax  more 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  remains  at  Kc 
than  had  been  made  by  M.  Botta.  Sot 
sites,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  were  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  undoubted  Assyrian  origin, 
they  yielded  little  compared  with  the  greater  mounds 
at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koywtjik.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  sculptured  monuments  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  A  vast  collection,  however, 
of  inscriptions  have  been  disinterred  during  the 
same  excavations ;  and  from  the*o  wo  have  been 
enabled  by  the  labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Dr. 
Hincks  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  explored,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  a  foundation 
more  secure  than  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  very  extensive  researches  have  been 
made  during  1854  in  Southern  Babylonia  by 
Messrs.  Lofttts  and  Taylor  in  mounds  now  called 
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>>  ai  ka  ami  Muqiuytr ;  ann  uiui  irom  mese  and 
other  excavations  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  received  a 
great  number  of  inscribed  tablets,  which  have  aided 
him  materially  in  drawing  up  a  precis  of  the  earliest 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.    Muqueycr  lie 
identifies  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  "  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees."     From  these  various  sources,  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  concluded  that  the  true  Nineveh  is 
represented  by  the  mounds  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
probably  by  that  one  which  bears  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Yunas ;  that  this  city  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.;  and  that, 
from  it,  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  in  after  times 
transferred  to  several  other  sites  in  the  neigh  1  tour- 
hood.    The  great  work  of  Nimrud  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Layard's  chief  labours),  which  it  was  natural, 
on  the  first  extensive  discoveries,  to  suppose  was 
the  real  Nineveh,  b  proved  beyond  question  by  both 
Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Assyrians  Calah,  or  CalacL   We  cannot 
|  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  12), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Calachene  of  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
529,  xvi.  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1.  §  2).   From  the  inscriptions,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  B.  c    The  great  ruin  of  Khor- 
sabdd (the  scene  of  the  French  excavations),  which 
has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  liave  formed  part 
of  Nineveh,  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah  (xx.  I),— 
the  Shalmaneser  of  2  Kings,  xviL  3,— about  the 
year  B»  c.  720;  and  he  has  shown  from  Yacut  that 
it  retained  the  name  of  Sarghun  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquest     Koyunjilc,  the 
principal  ruin  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  adjoining  the 
Nabi  Yunas,  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser, about  B.  c  700.    The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness by  Cspt.  Jones,  within  the  last  few  years;  and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  maps,  ha*  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 
1855.    From  this  we  learn  that  the  whole  em losure 
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fairly  presume  to  have  been,  in  an  especial  sense, 
the  city  of  Nineveh)  comprehends  aW»ut  rfcOO  Eng- 
lish acres,  and  ia  in  form  an  irregular  trapezium, 
about  7  J  miles  round.  The  two  mounds  occupy 
respectively  100,  and  40  acres  of  this  apace,  and 
were  doubtless  the  palaces  and  citadels  of  the  place. 
Capt  Jones  calculates  that,  allowing  50  square 
yards  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  may  have 
amounted  to  about  174,000  souls. 

From  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
preserved  on  slabs,  on  cylinders,  and  on  tablets, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  arrived  at  the  following 
general  conclusions  and  identifications  in  the  history 
of  the  Babylonian  ami  Assyrian  empires. 

He  considers  that  the  historical  dates  preserved 
by  Berosus,  and  substantiated  by  Callisthenes  (who 
pent  to  Aristotle  the  astronomical  observations  he 
had  found  at  Babylon,  extending  as  far  back  as 
1 903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  i.  e.  to 
B.  c.  2233),  are,  in  the  main,  correct;  and  hence  that 
authentic  Babylonian  chronology  ascends  to  the 
twenty-tbird  century  B.  a  The  Chaldaean  monarchy 
which  followed  was  established  in  b.  c.  1976,  and 
continued  to  B.  a  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  458 
years  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Babylonia,  in  the  ruins  of  which  we  now 
find  bricks  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Chaldaean 
founders.  At  the  present  time,  the  names  of  about 
twenty  monarchs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bricks  found  at  Shmara.  Niger,  Warha,  Sctdxrck 
and  Muqueyer  (Ur),  belonging  to  the  one  genuine 
Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  which  reigned  from 
B.  c.  1976 — 1518.  Among  the  Scriptural  or  his- 
torical names  in  this  series,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  Belus  and  Horns,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Thilgamus  of  Aelian.  An  Arab  family 
succeeded  from  b.  c.  1518  to  B.  C  1273,  of  whom, 
at  present,  no  certain  remains  have  been  found.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  is  usually  called 
the  Ninus  dynasty,  commenced,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
believes,  in  B.  c.  1273,  245  years  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  first  Chaldaean  line,  and  526  years  before 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar  in  b.  c  747.  Of  the  kings 
of  this  series,  we  have  now  nearly  a  complete  list; 
and,  though  there  ia  some  difference  in  the  reading 
of  parts  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identifications  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Raw- 
linson agree  in  all  important  particulars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  race  is  attributable  the  foundation  of' 
the  principal  [places  at  Nintrud.  The  series  com- 
prehends the  names  of  A&hurbanipal,  probably  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  the  founder  of 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  (Schol.  ad  Arisioph.  Aves, 
1021 X  and  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  about  B.C 
930;  and  Phal-ukha,  the  ♦<Uo»x  of  ^  Lxx»  <^d 
the  Pul  of  2  Kings  (xv.  19),  who  received  a  tribute 
from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel;  and  Semiramia,  the 
wife  of  Phal-ukha,  whose  name  with  her  husband's 
has  been  lutely  found  on  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo, 
excavated  from  the  SE.  palace  at  Nimrvd. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  family 
of  Ninus  to  have  terminated  with  Phal-ukba  or  Pu] 
in  n.  c.  747,  and  that  the  celebrated  aera  of  Nabo- 
nassar, which  dates  from  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiramia,  either  as  a  refugee  or  as  a  conqueror, 
in  that  year,  at  Babylon.  The  last  or  Scrip- 
tural dynasty,  according  to  this  system,  com- 
mences with  Tiglath  Pilcser  in  n.  c.  747.  It  is 
pn>bable  that  he  represents  the  Baletar  of  Poly- 
histor  and  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
Belesis  of  Ctesias,  who  is  said  (Diod.  ii.  27)  to  hare 
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been  the  actual  taker  of  Nineveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  the  Bible,  though,  naturally,  many 
additional  particulars  are  noticed  on  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacred  History.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual facts  the  inscriptions  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice :  thus,  the  campaigns  with  the  king  of  Samaria 
(Hoahea)  and  with  a  son  of  Rexin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(pp.  66— 72);  the  names  of  Jehu  and  of  Haxael  have 
been  read  (independently)  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hincks  on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrud,  the 
date  of  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.;  and  the  latter  scholar  has  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Menahem  and  Ma- 
naaseh,  kings  respectively  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  preserved  partly 
on  slabs  and  partly  on  cylinders)  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hezekiah  (described  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  states  that 
he  took  from  the  Jewish  king  44  30  talents  of  gold," 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spoil 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne.  From 
the  narratives  in  Tobit  and  Judith  (if  indeed  these 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value),  compared 
with  a  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  B.c.  605  (Jerem.  xxv.  18 
— 26),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  o.  609,  but  had  fallen  in  B.C.  605. 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  however,  now  thinks  (and  his 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  elder 
chronologists)  that  it  was  overthrown  b.  a  625,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  from  that  time  merged 
in  the  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
b.  c  536,  in  conformity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  among  the  latest  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  the  undoubted  identification  of  the 
name  of  Belshazsar  as  the  son  of  Nabonidua,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon;  and  the  finding  the  names  ot 
the  Greek  kings  Seleucus  and  Antiochua  written  in 
tho  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  Mr. 
Loft  us  from  Warha.  (Kawlinson,  At.  J  own-  1850, 
1852,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
1 388 ;  Hincks,  Boy.  Soc.  of  Liter,  vol.  iv. ;  Trans.  Roy. 
Irish  Acad.  1850, 1852,  1855;Layard,  A'inereA  and 
Babylon ;  and,  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  Bosanquet,  Sacred  ami  Profane  Chro- 
nology, Land.  8vo.  1853.)  [V  ] 

NINUS  river.  [Dakdaia.] 

NIPHATES  (dNifrfnjT,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522, 
523,  527,  529;  PtoL  v.  13.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Mela, 
i.  15.  §  2;  Plin.  v.  27;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.  §  13; 
Virg.  Geog.  iii.  30;  Herat  Carm.  ii.  9.  20:  the  later 
Roman  poets,  by  a  curious  mistake,  made  Niphatcs  a 
river;  comp.  Lncan,  iii.  245;  SiL  Ital.  xiii.  775; 
Jnven.  vi.  409),  the  M  snowy  range "  of  Armenia, 
called  by  the  native  writers  Nebad  or  Jibadagan 
(St  Martin,  Mem.  sur  FArmem*,  vol.  i.  p.  49). 
Taurus,  stretching  E.  of  Commagene  (Am  Tdb) 
separates  Sophene  (Kharput  Dawassi),  which  is 
contained  between  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  521),  from  Osroene  (£7r/oA),  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  northerly,  and 
highest,  are  the  Niphatcs  (AH  Kir)  in  Acilisene. 
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The  structure  of  this  elevated  chain,  consisting  of 
the  lofty  groups  of  Sir  Serah,  the  peaked  glacier  of 
Mut  Khan,  the  All  Tagk,  Sapdn,  Nimrud,  and 
Darkish,  Tight,  which  are  probably  the  highest 
range  of  Taurus,  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
aoow  (10,000  feel  ?),  remains  yet  undetermined. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  parallel 
ridges,  and  also  break  their  continuity  by  occasional 
posses  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sides.  (Ainaworth, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  p.  18;  Chesney, 
Exptd.  KuphraL  vol.  L  p.  69;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  x.  p.  911.)  fE.  B.  J.] 

NISA.  [Iscs.] 

NISA.  [Nysa.] 

NISAEA.  [Niouka.] 

NISAEA.  [Meoaka.] 

N1SAEI  CAMPI,  plains  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  horses. 
According  to  Strata,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  travelled  from  Persis  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gates  (xL  p.  529),  and  fed 
50,000  brood  mares  for  the  royal  stables.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Nisaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (xi.  p. 
530),  from  which  we  infer  that  the  plains  them- 
selves extended  from  Armenia  southward  through 
Media.   Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
536,  ed.  Kramer),  the  Nisaean  plain  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  lead  into  Partbia. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  best 
white  horses  (which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a  great  plain  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eustathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysius  (v.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alex- 
ander's march  (vii.  13).    Ammianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Nisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
the  plains  S.  of  M.  Coronus  (now  Demavend).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  sun  (Phi- 
loatr.  Vii.  Apott.  i.  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.   40.)     (Cf.  also 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Synes.  EpisL  40;  Themist.  OraL 
v.  p.  72;  Hcliodor.  Aethiop.  ix.  p.  437;  Suid. 
«.  v.  Niaatov.)    Colonel  Rawlinson  has  examined 
the  whole  of  this  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
writers,  with  his  usual  ability;  and  has  concluded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy,  while  tbey  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  borne  out  by  the  existing  character  of  the 
country.     He  states  that  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive plains  of  AUshtar  and  Khdwah  be  recog- 
nises the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghistane  to  Susa  and 
Ecbatana ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originally  from  the  Nisaea  of  Khrrasan,  which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  bones.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  Median  geography, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khordtan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  correctly  the  great  horse  pastures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
which  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  from  Babylon  into  Persia.  The 
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whole  of  this  Ling  district,  under  the  names  of  Khd- 
wah, AUtStar.  Httri,  SUirkhur,  Bmburud,  Japa- 
lih,  and  Feridu*,  is  still  famous  for  its  excellent 
grazing  and  abundance  of  horses.  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son, indeed,  thinks  that  Strabo's  epithet,  lww4€aros. 
is  s  translation  of  Sildhhur,  which  means  "a  full 
manger."  It  was  from  this  plain  that  Python 
brought  his  supply  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  the  camp 
of  Antigonus  (Diod.  xix.  2)  after  the  perilous  marrh 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cossacans. 
(Rawlinson,  Royal  Geogr.  Joum.  voL  ix.  pt.  i.  p. 
100.)  [V.] 

NISIBIS  (Nurtfft).  1.  A  small  place  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  11)  and  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  the 
Nii  of  Isidores  [Nil],  and  that  the  latter  has  under- 
gone a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaxa  into  Bis. 

2.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a  small  district  in 
the  NE  end  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S.  of 
Tigranocert* ;  it  was  situated  in  a  very  rich  and 
fruitful  country,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a  very 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporium 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  E.  and  W.  It  w.\s 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
OraL  i.  p.  27  ;  Justin.  Excerpt  e.  LeyaL  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Tigris.  (Procop.  Bell  Pert.  i.  11.)  It  was  a 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  hare  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Accad.  (Hieron.  QjuaesL  m  Genet,  cap.  x. 
r.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  Spidleg.  L  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
called  it  Antiocbeia  Mygdoniae,  ought  rather  to  refer 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  acme  of  the  great  works 
erected  there  by  some  of  the  Seleucid  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Plut.  LucmtL  c  82  ;  Plin. 
vi.  13.  s.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
(under  its  name  of  Antiooheia)  in  the  march  of 
Antiochus  against  the  satrap  Molon  (Polyb.  v.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
it  was  constantly  taken  arid  retaken.  Thus  it  was 
taken  by  Lucullna  from  the  brother  of  Tigranes, 
after  a  long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  6,  7),  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
towards  trie  clo*c  oi  the  autumn,  witnout  murli  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy.  (Pint.  I.  c.)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
tbe  cause  of  the  title  cf  M  Parthicus,"  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii. 
23.)  Subsequently  to  this  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  Osroeni  and  other  tribes  who  had 
revolted,  but  who  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Sept.  Severus.  Nisi  bis  became  on  this  occa- 
sion the  head -quarters  of  Severus.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxv.  2,  3.)  From  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
remained  tbe  advanced  outpost  of  the  Romans 
against  tbe  East,  till  it  was  surrendered  by  the  Per- 
sians on  tbe  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  people 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  of  Julian.  (Zosim.  Hi. 
33;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
Niribin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  still 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  (Niebuhr,  vol. 
iL  p.  379.)  [V.] 

Nl'SYBUS  (NUrvpoi),  a  rocky  island  opposite  to 
C nidus,  between  Cos  in  the  north  and  Telos  in  the 
1  south,  about  12}  Roman  miles  distant  from  Cape 
I  Triopion  in  Caria.   (Plin.  t.  36;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656, 
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x.  p.  488;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Porphyria,  on  account  of  ita  rocka  of  porphyry.  The 
island  is  almost  circular,  and  is  only  80  stadia  in 
circumference;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  formed  by 
Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  knocking  off  a  portion  of 
Cos,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  giant  Polybetes. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  489;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2;  Pans.  i.  2.  §  4; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  530,  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  676.) 
The  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  was 
pr.ulii.illy  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions  ot  lava  from 
a  central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
2271  feet  in  height;  another,  a  little  to  the  north- 
east, is  1800,  and  a  third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyrus  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  its  quarries  of  millstones 
and  its  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbour;  but  near  its  north-western  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a  tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
xtna.ll  bay,  was  situated  the  town  of  Nisyrus.  The 
name  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a  little  town,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  which  there  are 
very  considerable  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
consisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
square  towers  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
walls  run  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  lower  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
a  temple  of  Poseidon,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
the  east  of  the  town  is  a  plain,  which  anciently  was 
a  lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  dike,  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
springs  (&eppd)  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stepbanus  B. 
(«.  ».)  mentions  Another  small  town  in  the  south-west 
of  Nisyrus,  called  Argos,  which  still  exists  under  its 
ancient  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
hot  vapours  are  constantly  issuing  from  a  chasm  in 
he  rock. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Nisyrus,  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  inhabited  by  Carians,  until 
TbeitAluR,  a  son  of  Heracles,  occupied  the  island 
with  his  Dorians,  who  were  governed  by  the  kings 
of  Cos.  (Diod.  v.  54;  Horn.  II  ii.  676.)  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  after  Agamemnon's  return  from  Troy, 
Argives  settled  in  the  island,  as  they  did  in  Calymnus, 
which  would  account  for  the  name  of  Argos  occurring 
in  both  islands;  Herodotus  (vii.  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  Epidaurians.  Subsequently 
the  island  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  during  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  population  was  restored  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Khodes  settling  in  it  During 
the  Persian  War,  Nisyrus,  together  with  Cos  and 
Calymnus,  was  governed  by  queen  Artemisia  (Herod. 
L  c).  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  be- 
longed to  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month:  subsequently 
it  joined  the  victorious  Lacedaemonians ;  but  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  b.  c.  394,  Conon  induced  it  to 
molt  from  Sparta.  (Diod.  xiv.  84.)  At  a  later 
period  it  was  for  a  time  probably  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  were  Dorians;  a 
fact  which  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
dialect  An  excellent  account  of  Nisyrus,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  tiiavpot  or  Ntuvpa,  is  found 
in  L.  Ross,  Jicisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseh,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  67—81.  [L.  S.] 

NISYRUS,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cabpatiivs. 
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NITAZI  (It  Ant.  p.  144),  Nitaxo  (Geogr.  Rav. 
ii.  17;  Tab.  Pott),  or  Nitalis  (//.  Hierot.  p.  576),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  between  Mocissus 
and  Archelais,  but  its  site  is  uncertain.    [L.  S.J 

NITIOBRIGES  (NrWoeVyw),  a  people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  name  Antobroges 
occurs:  "  rurtus  Narbonensi  provincial  con  termini 
Rnteni,  Cadurci,  Antobroges,  Tarneque  arrme  discreti 
a  Tolosanis  Petrocori."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Antobroges  is  an  error,  and  that  the  true  reading  is 
Nttiobroges  or  Nitiobriges.  The  termination  brigis 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alio 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Aginnum 
(A gen),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  4),  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Petrocorii  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  Vasath"  on  the  other.  Strabo  enumerates 
them  between  the  Cadurci  and  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  M  the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Cadurci,  and  the  Bituriges,  who  are 
named  Cnbi."  The  position  of  the  Nitiobriges  is 
determined  by  these  facta  and  by  the  site  of 
Aginnum,  to  be  on  the  Garonne,  west  of  the  Cadorci 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii  D'Anville  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  A  gen,  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

When  Caesar  (fi.  G.  vii.  46)  surprised  the  Galli 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  is  connected 
with  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Teutomatus  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Tent  in  thu  king's  name  is  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Mercuri  us  (I .act ant  De  falta  ReUg. 
i.21;  and  the  SchoL  on  Lucan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  have  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  Teut  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  as 
Die,  from  whom  the  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Pel- 
louder,  Hist  des  Celtes.  Liv.  i.  c.  14).  The  Nitio- 
briges sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
was  blockaded  by  Caesar  (fl.  G.  vii.  75).    [G.  L.} 

N1TRA  (Nfrpa),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
an  4fiw6ptep,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindottdn,  in  the 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Plinv  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  s.  26),  which  be  stat  es  was  held  by  a  colony  of 
pirates.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a  place, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  named  Nauru, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nitrae. 
(PeripL  Mar.  Erytkr.  §  58,  ed.  ttttller.)  It  w 
most  likely  the  present  Honaver.  [V.] 

NITRIAE  (Nirpkj,  Strab.  xviL  p  808 ;  Sowwnen, 
E.  £.vi.31;  Socrat  H.  E.  iv.  23 ;  Steph.  B. $.  v. ;  Ni- 
TptSrat,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  25 ;  Nitrariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 
1 6 :  Etk.  Nrrpfnj*  and  Htrpitbrns),  t  he  Natron  Lakes 
(Birket  el-Duarah),  were  six  in  number,  lying  in  a 
valley  SW.  of  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  terrace  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  runs  in  a  NW.  direction  for  about 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Rain,  though 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  region  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February ;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  are 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encrusted  as  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice  (Vitruv.  viii.  3), 
is  carried  by  the  rains  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  Bat  in  the  sum- 
mer months  a  strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  edge* 
of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  is  employed  by 
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the  bleachers  and  glassmakera  of  Aegypt  Parallel 
with  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  separated  from  them  by 
a  narrow  ridge,  is  the  Bakr-be-la-Ma~,  or  Waterless 
River,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  and  other 
hollows  which  have  the  appearance  of  baring  once 
been  channels  for  water.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
the  lake  Moeria  (Birtet-et-Keroum)  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  at  some  remote 
period  by  this  outlet  The  Bahr-be-la-Ma  contains 
agatised  wood.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egyjit  ami  Thebes, 
vol.  L  p.  300.) 

The  valley  in  which  the '  Natron  Lakes  are 
contained,  was  denominated  the  Nitriote  nomc 
(*6pot  NtrpiwTit  or  Ntrpu^TTif,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Hrrpiat).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis, 
and  the  only  nome  of  Aegypt  in  which  sheep  were 
sncrifked.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Snturn.  L  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopic  deity  of  that  name  (Zens  Sinopites)  was  intro- 
duced from  Fontus  by  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  since  there 
was  a  very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Rha- 
cotis,  the  site  of  Alexandria  (Tac.  BisL  iv.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  outside  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Nitriote  nome 
were  notorious  for  their  rigorous  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  strong-built  and  well-guarded 
fortresses,  and  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
recruiting  sergeants  of  Valens,  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  (Cod.  Tkeodos.  xii. 
tit  1.  lex.  63),  which  decreed  that  monastic  vows 
should  -not  exempt  men  from  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photius,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  255; 
Eustath.  ad  loe;  Pausan.  i.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NIVARIA,  a  city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania 
T&rracooensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauca.  (/<m.  AnL  p. 
435;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1.  p.  432.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

NIVARIA  INS.  [FoBTUitATAK  Iks.,  Vol.  L 
p.  906,  b.] 

NOAE  (Naoi,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  NoaZor,  Noaeus: 
Noara),  a  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  history,  but  is  found  in  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium  («.  v.),  who  cites  it  from  Apollodorus, 
and  in  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Noaei  among  the 
communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14.)  We  have  no  clue  to  its  position,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  name  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modern  village  of  Noora,  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea  and  13  from  Tyndaria.  (Cluver.  SicU. 
p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOARUS  (Noofw),  a  river  of  Pannonia,  into 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (viL  p.  314),  the  Dravus 
emptied  itself  in  the  district  of  Segestice,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  another  tributary  called  the  Colapia. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer ;  and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  directly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a  tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Strabo.  (See  Groskurd, 
Strabo,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  552.)  [L.  S.] 

NOEGA  (Nof-ya),  a  small  city  of  the  Astures,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Melsns,  and  from  an  estuary 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Astures  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Ci- 
jou.  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  6),  who  gives  it  the 
ame  of  Uccsia  (Hwyaoimtvia),  places  it 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 67 ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  20.  a.  84.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

NOELA,  a  town  of  the  Capon  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, now  Noya  on  the  Tambre.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  438.)   [T.  H.  D-] 

NOEODITNUM  (NotrfSovsw),  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Diablintes  [Diabuktes],  or  of  the  Aulircii 
Diaulitae,  as  the  name  a]. pears  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  7).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  Diablintes;  which  name  in  a  middle 
age  document,  referred  to  by  D'Anville,  is  written 

hieing,  a  small  place  a  few  leagues  from  M-iyt  nw. 
There  are  said  to  be  somp  Roman  remains  at 
Jubldna. 

A  name  Nudionnnm  occurs  in  the  Thoodosian 
Table  between  Araegenns  and  Subdinnnm  (Man*), 
and  it  is  marked  as  a  capital  town.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Noeodunnm  of  the  Diablintes.       [G.  L.I 

NOEOMAGUS  (No^uryor),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Lugdunenaia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Vadicassii 
(Ptol.  u.  8.  §  16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D'AnrUle 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Vet,  a  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Viducasses.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  Neuville,  apparently  because  NeuciiU  means  the 
same  as  Xoeomagus.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (Ntfns,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS  (Valer. 
Flacc  vi.  100),  a  river  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Haemus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Corbyii,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily identified.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOIODENOLEX,  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvctii,  which  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  be  Vitus 
Ckdtel,  near  Neufch&td.  Foundations  of  old  build- 
ings,  pillars  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  cited  by  Ukert  ( Galliot,  p.  494) 
is:  "  Publ.  Martins  Miles  Veteranus  Leg.  xxi.  Civinm 
Noiodenolicis  curator."  [G.  L.] 

NOIODU'NUM.    [Colokia  Eqvestbjs  Noio- 

DONUM.] 

NOLA  (N«Xe:  Eth.  N«Ao«>f,  Nolanus:  Nolo), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  that  province,  in  the  plain  between 
Mt  Vesuvius  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  21  miles  from  Capua  and  16  from  Nu- 
ceria  (/(t*.  AnL  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  is  very 
obscure ;  and  the  accounts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled by  a  due  regard  to  the  successive  populations 
that  occupied  this  part  of  Italy.  Hecataeus,  the 
earliest  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a  city  of  the  A  us  ones,  whom  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  received  a  Greek  colony  from 
Cumae,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  authority  of  Justin, 
who  calls  both  Nola  and  the  neighbouring  Abel  la 
Chalridic  colonies  (Justin,  xx.  1);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Siltus  Italicus  (Chalcidicam  Noltan,  xii 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a  Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  differed  widely  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  its  foundation;  some  writers  referring 
it  together  with  that  of  Capua,  to  a  date  as  early  as 
b.  a  800,  while  Cato  brought  them  both  down  to 
a  period  as  late  as  B.C.  47 1 .  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Capua.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  Nola  was  one  of  the  cities  which 


they  then  occupied,  in 
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neighbouring  Capua  (Pol.  iL  17);  though  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  city  already  existed  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  statement  of  Solinus  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Tyritins  is  clearly  erroneous:  perhaps,  as 
tuggested  by  Niebuhr,  we  should  read  "  a  Tyrrhenia" 
far  «  a  Tyriis  "  (Solin.  2.  §  16;  Niebuhr,  voL  L  p. 
74,  note  235.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Nola  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnites;  bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
p pMtiily  followed  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Capua 
[Capua]  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
a  Campanian  dry,  occupied  by  an  Oscan  people,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  viii.  23.) 
Dionvsius  al.so  intimates  clearly  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  at  this  period,  like  the  Neapolitans,  a  Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  us  that  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  the  Greeks  and  their  institutions.  (Dionys. 
Fr.  xv.  5.  p.  2315.  R.) 

We  may  probably  infer  from  the  above  statements, 
that  Nola  was  originally  an  Ausonian  or  Oscan  town, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
whose  hands  it  appears  to  have  remained,  like  Capua, 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  who  subse- 
quently assumed  the  name  of  Campanians,  about 
b.  c.  440.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 
ever  received  a  Greek  colony  is  very  slight,  and  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Hecataeus,  as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
writers.  The  circumstance  that  its  coins  (none  of 
which  are  of  early  date)  have  uniformly  Greek  in- 
scriptions (as  in  the  one  figured  below),  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  charac- 
terising the  inhabitants.    (Dionys.  I  c.) 

The  first  mention  of  Nola  in  history  occurs  in 
b.  c  328,  jnst  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  PaUepolis 
and  Neapolis  having  rashly  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Rome,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a  body  of 
2000  troops,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Samnites 
famished  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount. 
(Liv.  viii.  23.)  But  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
disaffection  among  the  Palaepolitaas;  and  the  Nolans 
retired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  (76.25,26.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provocation  thus  given,  it  was  long  before 
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Komans  were  at  leisure  to  avenge  themselves  on 


Nola;  and  it  was  not  till  n.c  313  that  they  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  which  fell  into  their  bands  after  but 
a  short  resistance.  (Id.  ix.  28.)  It  appears  certain 
that  it  continued  from  this  period  virtually  subject 
to  Rome,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
leged condition  of  an  allied  city  (Liv.  xxiii.  44; 
Festus,  $.  r.  Mwiicipium,  p.  127);  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  notice  of  it  in  history  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Hannibal.  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capua  in  n.  c  216, 
hoped  to  reduce  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  party  within  the  walls.  But  though 
the  lower  people  in  the  city  were  ready  to  invite  tho 
Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  nobles  were 
faithful  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  sent  in  all  baste 
to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
city  with  a  considerable  force.  Hannibal  in  conse- 
quence withdrew  from  before  the  walls;  but  shortly 
after,  having  taken  Nuceria,  be  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  continued  to  threaten  the  city  for 
some  time,  until  Marcellus,  by  a  suddon  sally,  in- 


flicted upon  him  considerable  loss,  and  led  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (Liv.  xxiii.  14— 17;  -Pint. 
Marc.  10,  11;  Eutrop.  UL  12;  Flor.  ii.  6.  §  29.) 
The  advantage  thus  obtained,  though  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  of  importance  in  restoring  the  spirits  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  almost  crushed  by  re- 
peated defeats,  and  was  in  consequence  magnified 
into  a  great  victory.  (Liv.  L  c;  Sil.  ItaL  xiL  270— 
280.)  The  next  year  (b.c.  215)  Hannibal  again 
attempted  1o  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  fresh  overtures  from  the  de- 
mocratic party  within  the  city;  but  he  was  again 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  Marcellus,  and,  having 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  regular  siege,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  (Liv.  xxiii.  39,  42 — 
46;  Pint  Marc  12.)  A  third  attempt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  not  more  successful;  and  by  these 
successive  defences  the  city  earned  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  u  Poeno 
non  pervia  Nola."   (Sil.  Iul.  viii.  534.) 

Nola  again  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Social 
War.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  (n.  c  90)  it 
was  protected,  as  a  place  of  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Samnite  frontier,  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor 
L.  Postumius,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnite  leader  C.  Papius,  and  became  from 
thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
EpiL  IxxiiL;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42.)  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  following  year  (b,  c  89)  affording  shelter  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  L.  Cloentins, 
after  its  defeat  by  Sulla  (Appian,  /.  c.  50);  and  even 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  nations  had  msde 
peace  with  Home,  Nola  still  held  out;  and  a  Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  when 
the  civil  war  first  broke  out  between  Marios  and 
Sulla.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  17, 18;  Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc  Phot, 
p.  540.)  The  new  turn  thus  given  to  affairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fall:  the  Samnites  who  were  de- 
fending Nola  joined  the  party  of  Marios  and  Cinna; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  final  triumph  of  Sulla, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Samnite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
refractory  city.  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxxix.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished:  we  learn  that 
its  fertile  territory  was  divided  by  Sulla  among  his 
victorious  soldiers  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  236),  and  the  old 
inhabitants  probably  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a  Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  EpU.  lxxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a  mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
such,  and  its  existence  as  a  municipium,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan  language, 
is  distinctly  attested  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  a  remarkable  inscription 
still  extant.  (Mommsen,  Unier  ItaL  Dial  p.  125.)  It 
afterwards  recti ved  a  second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a  third  under  Vespasian ;  hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Coloniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  in 
inscriptions  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  "  Colonia  Felix  Augusta  Nolana."  {Lib. 
Colon.  L  c ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Zumpt,  it  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Groter,  Inter,  p.  473.  9,  p.  1085. 14.) 

It  was  at  Nola  that  Augustus  died,  on  his  return 
from  Beneventum,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
Tiberius,  a  d.  14;  and  from  thence  to  Bovillae  his 
funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the  senators  of 
the  cities  through  which  it  passed.  (Snet.  Aug. 98; 
Dion  Cass.  In.  29, 31 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  5 ;  VelL  Pat  iL 
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123.)  Tlie  house  In  which  he  died  was  afterwards 
consecrated  as  a  temple  to  his  memory  (Dion  Cass. 
1  vi.  46).  From  this  time  we  find  no  historical  men- 
tion of  Nola  till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout 
this  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
considerable  cities  of  Campania,  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247, 
249;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  69;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  109;  Orell.  Inter. 
2420,  3955,  &c;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp.  101 
— 107.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by'Alaric  in 
A.  D.  410  (Augustin,  Civ.  Dei,  l.  10);  but  the  city 
itself  would  seem  to  have  escaped,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  still  very  wealthy  ("'urbs  ditissima  ")  as  late 
as  a.  D.  455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (Hilt.  MitcelL 
xv.  pp.  552,  553.)  It  is  probable  that  Nola  never 
recovered  this  blow,  and  sank  into  comparative  in- 
significance  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  souls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  was 
situated  on  the  same  site  with  the  modem  one.  It 
is  described  both  by  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus  as 
standing  in  a  level  plain,  with  no  natural  defences, 
and  owing  its  strength  as  a  fortress  solely  to  its  walls 
and  towers  (Liv.  xxiii.  44;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  163);  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  held  out  so  long  against  the 
Roman  arms  in  the  Social  War.  Scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  now  visible;  but 
Ambrosius  Leo,  a  local  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  describes  the  remains  of  two  am- 
phitheatres as  still  existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings,  which 
he  considered  as  temples,  beautiful  mosaic  pavements, 
itc  (Ambrosii  Leonis  de  Urbe  Nola,  i.  8,  ed.  Venct. 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  but  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  spot,  are  still  preserved  there,  together  with  the 
interesting  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language,  actually 
discovered  at  Abella,  and  thence  commonly  known  as 
the  Cippus  Abellanus  [Abeixa].  From  this  curious 
monument,  which  records  the  terms  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella,  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  former  city  was  written  in  the 
Oscan  language  ■  Nuvla."  (Mommsen,  Unter.  Ital. 
Diakkte,  pp.  119 — 127.)  But  the  name  of  Nola  is 
most  celebrated  among  antiquarians  as  the  place 
from  whence  a  countless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  as  Etruscan)  have 
been  supplied  to  almost  all  the  museums  of  Europe. 
These  vases,  which  are  uniformly  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility of  Greek  origin:  it  lias  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  native  art,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  or 
as  imported  from  some  other  quarter;  but  the  latter 
supposition  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 
Tho  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Nola  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  Greek  predilections  of 
the  inhabitants,  noticed  by  Dionysius  (Exc.  I*g.  p. 
2315),  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
colony,  for  which  (as  already  stated)  there  exists  no 
sufficient  authority.  (Kramer,  uber  den  Styl.  u.  die 
Ilerhinfl  Griechuchen  Thongtfaue,  pp.  145—159; 
Abeken,  Mittel  llalien,  pp.  332—339.) 

Nola  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
see  of  St.  Paulinos  in  the  5th  century ;  and  also  as 
thy  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  use  of 


bells  was  first  introduced  in  churches;  whence  were 
derived  the  names  of  "  nola  "and  "  campana,"  usually 
applied  to  such  bells  in  the  middle  ages.  (DuCange, 
Ghtsar.  t.  r.) 

The  territory  of  Nola,  in  common  with  all  the 
Campanian  plain,  was  one  of  great  natural  fertility. 
According  to  a  well-known  anecdote  related  by  Aulas 
Gellius  (vii.  20),  it  was  originally  mentioned  with 
great  praise  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics  (ii.  225);  but 
the  people  of  Nola  having  given  offence  to  the  poet, 
he  afterwards  struck  out  the  name  of  their  city.  »nd 
left  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  [E.  H.  B] 


COllf  OF  KOLA. 

NOLIBA  or  NOBILI,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensia,  probably  situated  between 
the  Anas  and  Tagua ;  but  its  site  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxv.  22).  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOMADES.  [Numidia.] 

NOMAS  (Nopai),  a  town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only 
by  EModorus  (xi.  91)  as  the  place  where  Ducetim 
was  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  n.  c.  451.  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Some  authors  identify  it 
with  Noae  [Noae]  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  [E.  H.  B  ] 

NOMENTUM  (Numrror  :  Eth.  Nv/itrrTros, 
Steph.  B.;  Nomentanns:  Mentana),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  about 
4  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  14  J  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabincs,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension given  to  that  district  in  later  times,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned  a  Sabine  town;  but 
the  authorities  for  its  Latin  origin  are  decisive. 
Virgil  enumerates  it  among  the  colonies  of  Alba 
(Aen.  vi.  773);  and  Dionysius  also  calls  it  a  colony 
of  that  city,  founded  at  the  same  time  with  Crus- 
tumerium  and  Fidenae,  both  of  which  are  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Dion vs.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisive  is  the  circumstance  that 
its  name  occurs  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisci 
Latini  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin 
(Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  50),  and  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Diony>ius  (v.  61)  of  the  cities  which 
concluded  the  league  against  Rome  in  n.  c  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Nomentum  was, 
at  this  period,  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p  17,  note);  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  It  is  again  mentioned  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Fidenates  and 
their  Etruscan  allies;  and  a  victory  was  gained  under 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  Servilius  Priscus,  n.  c.  435 
(Liv.  iv.  22,  30,  32)  ;  but  the  Nomentani  them- 
selves are  not  noticed  as  taking  any  part.  They, 
however,  joined  with  the  other  cities  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  n.  c  338;  and  by  the  peace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citirens.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  Nomentum  in  history;  but  it  seems  to 
have  continued  a  tolerably  flourishing  town;  and  we 
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find  it  retaking  its  municipal  privileges  down  to  a 
late  period.  1U  territory  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  wine;  which  is  celebrated  by  several 
writers  for  ita  quality  as  well  as  ita  abundance. 
(Plin.  xiv.  4.  a.  5;  Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3;  Athen.  i.  p. 
27,  b;  Martial,  x.*  48.  19.)  Seneca  had  a  country 
house  and  farm  there,  as  well  as  Martial,  and  his 
friends  Q.  Ovidius  and  Nepos,  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  country  retire- 
ment fur  people  of  quiet  habits.  Martial  contracts 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
liaiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  like  manner,  terms  the  villa  of 
Atticus,  at  Nomentum,  "  rusticum  praedium."  (Sen. 
Ep.  104  ;  Martial,  vi.  27,  43,  x.  44,  xii.  57  ;  Nep. 
AtL  14.) 

Even  under  the  Roman  Empire  there  is  much 
discrepancy  between  our  authorities  as  to  whether 
Nomentum  was  to  be  reckoned  a  Latin  or  a  Sabine 
town.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
territory  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentum  to  the  confines  of  the  Vestini  (v.  p. 
228).  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
Sabines  as  bounded  by  the  Anio,  naturally  includes 
the  Nomentani  and  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
s.  17);  though  be  elsewhere  enumerates  the  former 
among  the  still  existing  towns  of  Latium,  and  the 
latter  among  those  that  were  extinct.  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  enumerating  the  Sabine  followers  of 
Clausus  (Aen.  vii.  712),  includes  "  the  city  of  No- 
mentum," though  be  had  elsewhere  expressly  assigned 
its  foundation  to  a  colony  from  Alba.    Ptolemy  (iii. 
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1.  §  62)  distinctly  assigns  Nomentum  as  well  as 
Fidenae  to  Latium.    Architectural  fragments  and 
»  prove  the  continued  prosperity 


of  Nomentum  under  the  Roman  Empire:  its  name 
is  found  in  the  Tabula;  and  we  learn  that  it  became 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  third  century,  and  retained  this 
dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The'  site  id  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Hen- 
tana  or  Lamentana,  a  corruption  of  Ci vitas  Nomen- 
tana, the  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  Thia  stands  on  a  small  bill,  somewhat 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Via  Nomentana,  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
situation  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town:  the  Roman 
one  appears  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  along  the  high  road,  which  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it. 

The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Nomentum  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 
(OrelL  Inter.  209 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  where  it  separated  from  the  Via 
Salaria,  crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  (known  as  the 
Pons  Nomentanus,  and  still  called  Ponte  Lamen- 
tana') immediately  below  the  celebrated  Mona  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  No- 
mentum, passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficulea, 
from  whence  it  had  previously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulensis.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  iii.  52.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  un- 
questionable marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throughout  this  distance.  From  Nomentum  it  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  to  Eretum,  where  it  rejoined 
the  Via  Salaria.  (Strab,  L  c)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentum  from  Rome  at  xiv.  M.  P.; 
the  real  distance,  according  to  Nibby,  is  half  a  mile 
more.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  vol.  iii. 
p.  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

KOHIA.  [Lycaeus.] 
NOMISTE'RIUM  (NafuoT^ior),  a  town  in  the 


country  of  the  Marcomanni  (Bohemia),  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  A  Ibis  ;  but  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  29 ;  Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NONA'CRIS  (Nwrairpts :  Elk.  Newwplavwj,  N»- 
mucpifis).  1.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneatis,  and  NVY.  of  Pheneus,  which  is  said  to 
hare  derived  its  name  from  NonacrU,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
caon.  From  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  descended 
the  waters  of  the  rirer  Styx.  [SttX.  J  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  place  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pauaanias,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Metorughi.  (Herod, 
vi.  74 ;  Paua.  viiL  17.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin. 
iv.  6.  a.  10 ;  Sen.  Q.  N.  iii.  25  ;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  169.)  From  this  place  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriatet  (NcuyatfpicrTnj,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.), 
Evander  Nonacritu  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  97  X  Atalanta 
Nonacria  (Ov.  Met.  tin.  426),  and  Callisto  No- 
nacrina  virgo  (Ov.  Met  iL  409)  in  the  general  sense 
of  Arcadian. 

2.  A  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  which  formed,  together  with  Callia  and 
Dipoena,  a  Tripoli*.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.) 
NOORDA.  [Nearda.] 
NORA  (Nipa:  Eth.  N*pa*4t,  Steph.  B. ;  No- 
:  Capo  di  Ptda),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Ptda,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
gUari.  According  to  Pauaanias  (x.  17.  §  5)  it  was 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a  leader  named 
Nor  ax,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Geryones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  thia  statement,  it 


clear  that  Nora  was,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  a  very  ancient  city,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norenscs  among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  island ;  and  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  of  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaurus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1,  2,  ed.  Ore  11. ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  a.  13;  Ptol.  iiL  3.  §  3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  his 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modern  writers ;  but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Marmora:  its  ruins  are  still  extant  on 
a  small  peninsular  promontory  near  the  village  of 
Pula,  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Effitio, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aquednct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  the 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  and  people  hare  also  born  found ;  and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  character,  which  must 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  Sardinia.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  enSurdaiyne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

The  Antonine  Itinerary,  (pp.  84, 84),  in  which  the 
name  is  written  Nura,  gives  the  distance  from  C ora- 
lis as  32  M.  P.,  for  which  we  should  certainly  read 
22 :  in  like  manner  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
true  distance,  if  we  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
coast.  (De  la  Marmora,  ib.  p.  441.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

NORA  (to  H&pa),  a  mountain  fortress  of  Cappa- 
docia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of 
!  Mount  Taurus,  in  which  Eumenes  was  for  a  whole 
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winter  besieged  by  Anti gonna.  (Diod.  xviii.  41; 
Plat  Earn.  10;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  5;  Strab.  zii.  p. 
537.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  called  Neroassus 
(Hnpoaao&i),  and  served  as  a  treasury  to  Sicinas, 
who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Cap- 
padocia.  [L.  &] 

NORBA  (NtSpeTa:  Eth.  Nwp&wof,  Norbanus: 
Norma),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Volsdan  mountains,  overlooking  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  about  midway  between  Cora 
and  Setia.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Norba  was 
an  ancient  Latin  city;  its  name  is  found  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League ; 
and  attain,  in  another  passage,  he  expressly  calls  it 
a  city  of  the  Latin  nation.  (Dionys.  v.  61,  vii.  13; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  0.  note  21.)  It  appears,  indeed,  cer- 
tain that  all  the  three  cities,  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia,  were  originally  Latin,  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  The  statement  that 
Norba  received  a  fresh  colony  in  n.  a  492,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Rome 
with  the  Latins,  points  to  the  necessity,  already  felt 
of  strengthening  a  position  of  much  importance, 
which  was  well  calculated,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Li  vy,  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  surrounding  country 
("  quae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,"  Liv.  ii.  34;  Dioiiys. 
vii.  18).  Bat  it  seems  probable  that  Norba,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  received  a  fresh  colony  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  latter.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  strong 
fortresses  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins  throughout  their  wars  with  the  Vol- 
scians so  much  nearer  home;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  names  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  "  coloniae  Latinae,"  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  B.  o.  340,  or  the  settlement 
of  affairs  by  the  treaty  that  followed  it  But  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  and  again  in 
b.  c.  327,  we  find  the  territories  of  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia  ravaged  by  their  neighbours  the  Privernatcs, 
whose  incursions  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1, 19.)  No  further  men- 
tion occurs  of  Norba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Latin 
colonies  which,  in  B.  c  209,  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  the  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  state.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  strong  and 
secluded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Carthaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  the  servile  conspiracy  of  the  year 
B.  c.  198,  of  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.  (Liv.  xxxii.  2, 26.)  [Sbtia.] 

Norba  played  a  more  important  part  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  having  been  occu- 
pied by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  was  the  last 
city  of  Italy  that  held  out  even  after  the  fall  of 
l'raeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
B.  c.  82.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  general  of  Sulla;  but  the 
garrison  put  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
so  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conquerors  could  carry 
off  no  booty.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  94.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  omits  all 
notice  of  it,  where  he  mentions  all  the  other  towns 
that  bordered  the  Pontine  Marshes  (v.  p  237);  ami, 
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nrer  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  advance 
the  general  line  of  the  walls.    The  position  is 


existing  "  populi"  of  Latium,  in  another  pa&sage  he 
reckons  Norba  among  the  cities  that  in  his  time 
had  altogether  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9.  §§  64,  68). 
The  absence  of  all  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  remains, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  a  very  early  age,  without 
any  traces  of  buildings  that  can  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existing  ruins  of  Norba  are  celebrated  as  otte 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remaining  in  Italy 
of  the  style  of  construction  commonly  known  as 
Cyclopean.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  still  entire,  composed  of  very  massive  polygonal 
or  rudely  squared  blocks  of  solid  limestone,  without 
regular  towers,  though  the  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  a  rude  projecting  mass  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  E.  side  there  is  a  great  square 
tower 
of 

one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  the  defences  have 
been  (skilfully  adapted  to  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  Marsh** 
the  fall  is  very  great,  and  as  abrupt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  sides  the  escarp- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  enough  to  i 
the  bill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the 
ing  Volscian  mountains.  The  only  remains  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  are  some  foundations  and 
substructions,  in  the  same  massive  style  of  construc- 
tion as  the  walls  themselves :  these  probably  served  to 
support  temples  and  other  publje  buildings ;  bat  all 
traces  of  the  structures  themselves  have  disappeared. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  wholly  uninhabited,  the 
modern  village  of  Norma  (a  very  poor  place)  being 
situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  on  a  detached 
hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there  arose,  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  town  which  took  the 
name  of  Nin/a,  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  Nymphaens  of  Pliny),  close  to 
which  it  was  situated;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
remains  of  Norba  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annali  dell  Insti- 
tute di  CorrUpondenza  Archeologica  (Rome,  1829); 
and  views  of  the  walls,  gates,  Sec.  will  be  found  al-o 
in  Dodwells  Pelagic  Remains  (fol.  Lend.  1834,  pL 
72—80).  [E.  H.  B.l 

NORBA  CAESARIA'NA  or  CAESARE'A  (Ntep- 
€a  Keuadptut,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8,  viii.  4.  §  3),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  lying  NW.  of  Emerita  Augusta,  and  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  35)  as  the  Colon ia  Nor- 
bensis  Caesariana.  It  is  the  modern  Alcantara, 
and  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  Tra- 
jan. This  structure  is  600  feet  long  by  28  broad, 
and  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  arches  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  Col.  Mayne,  to 
prevent  the  French  from  passing ;  but  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  Col.  Sturgeon.  It  is  still  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  archi- 
tect, Caius  Julius  Lacer,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a  chapel  still  exists  containing 
an  inscription  to  his  memory.  (Ford,  Handbook  of 
Spain,  p.  272;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  162;  Muratori, 
Nov.  Thes.  Inter.  1064.  6  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.pL  1.  p. 
396;  Sestini,  Moneia  Vetut,  p.  14;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D  ] 

NOREIA  (Nwpfaia  or  N*pij(a),  the 
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t  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Marios, 
on  the  toad  from  Virannm  to  Ovilaba,  and  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  iron 
in  Noricum ;  for  in  its  neighbourhood  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  and  iron  was  obtained.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  Tab.  reut)  The  place  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  defeat  there  sustained,  in 
b,  c.  113,  by  Cn.  Carbo  against  the  Cimbri,  and  on 
account  of  its  siege  by  the  Boii  about  B.  c.  59. 
(Sirab.  L  c;  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  lxiiL;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
Pliny  (iii.  23)  mentions  Noreia  among  the  towns 
which  bad  perished  in  his  time;  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  for  Noreia  is  still  mentioned  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table,  or  else  Pliny  confounds  this  place  with 
another  of  the  same  name.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Noreia  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Netmark  in 
Styria.    (Muchar,  Noricum,  L  p.  271.)    [L.  S.] 

NCRICVM  (Noricus  ager,  NwpuroV),  a  country 
on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  bordering  in  the  west 
on  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Acnua  ;  in  the  north  the  Danube 
separated  it  from  German ia  Magna ;  in  the  east  it 
bordered  on  Pannonia,  the  Mons  Cestius  forming  the 
boundary,  and  in  the  south  on  Pannonia  and  Italy, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Savus,  the 
Alpes  C arnica*,  and  mount  Ocra.  It  accordingly 
comprised  the  modern  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
between  the  Tina  and  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Carniola,  Bavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  the  territory  of  Salzburg.    (Ptol.  ii.  13.) 

The  name  Noricum,  is  traced  by  some  to  Norix,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  but  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Noricum  is  a  mountainous  country,  being 
surrounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  sending 
their  ramifications  into  Noricum  ;  while  an  Alpine 
range,  called  the  Alpes  Noricae,  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  and  south,  Noricum 
lias  scarcely  any  plains,  but  numerous  valleys  and 
rivers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube.  The  climate  was  on  the  whole  rough  and 
cold,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  very  great; 
but  in  the  plains,  at  a  distance  from  the  Alps,  the 
character  of  the  country  was  different  and  its  fertility 
greater.  (Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  Romans,  by  draining  marshes  and  rooting  out 
forests,  did  much  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  (Comp.  Claudian,  Bell.  Get  365.) 
But  the  great  wealth  of  Noricum  consisted  in 
its  metals,  as  gold  and  iron.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  208 , 2 1 4 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiv.  711,  &c;  Plin.  xxxiv.  41  ;  Sidon. 
ApoIL  v.  51.)  The  Alpes  Noricae  still  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  mining  activity  displayed  by 
tlic  Romans  in  those  parts.  Nurican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  tbey  still  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307;  Herat  Cam.  i.  16. 
9,  Epod.  xvii.  71;  Martial,  iv.  55.  12;  Rotil.  /tin. 
i.  351,  &c.)  The  produce  of  the  Norican  iron  mines 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  material 
for  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Moesia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricum.  There  are  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Romans  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  salt  in  which  the  country 
abounds ;  and  the  plant  called  Saliunca,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Alpes  Noricae,  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
perfume.   (Plin.  xxi.  20.) 


The  inhabitants  of  Noricum,  called  by  the  general 
name  Norici  (Nttpixoi,  Plin.  iii.  23;  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  208),  were  a  Celtic  race 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Taurisci  (Plin.  iii.  24.)  The  Celtic  character  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  attested  also  by  the  names 
of  several  Norican  tribes  and  towns.  About  the 
year  s.  c  58,  the  Boii,  a  kindred  race,  emigrated 
from  Boiolitmum  and  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noricum  (Caes.  B.  Q.  L  5).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
describes  these  Boii  as  having  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  had  resisted  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  but  were  afterwards  completely  annihilated 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  country  became  a  desert. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  either  the  Norici  or  the 
Boii,  but  enumerates  several  smaller  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaces  (2«o£ur<«  )  in  the  west,  the  Alauni  or 
Halaani  CAXauvol)  in  the  south,  and  the  Ambiaontii 
('A/ifuroVnot),  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Isonta.  In  the  east  the  same  authority  mentions 
the  Norici  (Nupucsl)  together  with  two  other  small 
tribes,  the  Ambidravi  £Au£iSpavoU  i.  e.  dwellers 
about  the  Drarus)  and  the  Ambilici  ('Ap&A<*o(, 
or  dwellers  about  the  Licua  or  Lichias,  or  LecK).  It 
must  be  observed  that,  in  this  enumeration  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Norici,  instead  of  forming  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  were  only  one  of  the  six 
smaller  tribes. 

As  to  the  history  of  Noricum  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  tbey  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writers  speak  of  a  regnum 
Noricum  even  after  the  country  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  39,  109  ; 
Suet  Tib.  16.)  From  early  times,  the  Nuricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aquileia 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314);  but  when  the 
Romans,  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  especially  after  the 
conquest  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum  also  was  subdued  ; 
and  about  b.  c.  13,  the  country,  after  desperate 
struggles  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  Romans, 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius,  Dtumu,  and  P.  Siliua, 
in  the  course  of  one  summer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  200 ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.)  The  country  was  then 
changed  into  a  Roman  province,  probably  an  im- 
perial one,  and  was  accordingly  governed  by  a 
procurator.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  11,  Ann.  ii.  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricum  in  subjection,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  invasions,  a  strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  h.  Italica)  was  stationed  at  Lau- 
reacum,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  the  Danube, 
viz.  the  classis  Comaginensis,  the  cL  Arlapensis,  and 
the  cL  Laureacensis.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
country,  several  Roman  colonies  were  founded,  as  at 
Laureacum  and  Ovilaba,  and  fortresses  were  built 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricum 
was  not  yet  divided ;  but  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  whole  empire  into  smaller  provinces  Noricum 
was  cut  into  two  parts,  Noricum  Ripense  (the 
northern  part,  along  the  Danube),and  Noricum  Medi- 
terranenm  (embracing  the  southern  and  more  moun- 
tainous part),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeses,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  (jVbt  Imp.  Occid.  p.  5,  and  Orient  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  rivers  of  Noricum.  the  Savus, 
Dravus,  Murcs,  Arlape,  Isjss,  Jovavus-  or 
Isonta,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Norkia; 
but,  besides  ll-i*  the  country  under  the  Roman 
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Empire,  contained  a  great  many  towns  of  more  or  less 
importance,  as  Boiodubux,  Joviacum,  Oviuaba, 
Lrxtia,  Laubeacum,  A  relate  or  A  elate, 
N  a  mark,  Cetium,  Bbdaium,  Jcvavum,  Viru- 
num,  Celeia,  AauirruM,  Lorciitk,  and  Teurxia. 

An  excellent  work  on  Moricum  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  is  Muchar,  Das  Ramische  Soricum,  in  two 
vols.  GraeU,  1825;  compare  also  Zeuss,  Die 
Dcutxken,  p.  240,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

NOBOSBES.  [Norossus.] 

NOROSSI.  [Norossus.] 

NOBOSSUS  (S6(yo<jaw  Spot,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §§  5, 
1 1 ),  a  mountain  of  Scythia  intra  Imanm,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Norosbes  (Nopoaiut)  NoRossi 
(Sipoovot)  and  Caciiaoab  (KaxOTot).  It  mast 
be  referred  to  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  Ural  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOSALE'NE  (NixroA^),  a  town  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Amanus, 
in  the  district  called  Lavianesine.  (PtoL  v.  7. 
§  10.)  [L.  S.] 

NOTI-CORNU  (NoVov  tipus,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774; 
PtoL  iv.  7.  §  11),  or  South  Horn,  was  a  promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  was  the 
first  to  name  this  headland  Aromata.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NOTI-CORNU  (NoVov  /repot,  Hanno,  op.  Geogr. 
Grace  Min.  p.  13,  ed.  MUller;  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §  6), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  version  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  gives  the 
following  statement:  —  "  On  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (<d*Qv 
o^ium),  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previously  described),  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called 
the  Southern  Hon*,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
tn  island  like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies 
were  hairy,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  Go* 
riUae.  Though  we  pursued  the  men,  wo  could  not 
seize  any  of  them;  but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defending  themselves  with 
stones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ;  but 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
bands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.  We  did 
not  sail  further  on,  our  provisions  failing  us."  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  as 
quoted  by  Mela  (iii.  9;  com  p.  Plin.  v.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  volcanic  action,  as  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  common  custom  in  those  countries 
— as,  for  instance,  among  the  Mandingos,  as  reported 
by  Mungo  Park — of  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  statements  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator.  In 
our  own  times,  the  island  of  Amsterdam  was  set 
down  as  volcanic  from  the  same  mistake.  (Oaubeny, 
Volcanoes,  p.  440.)  The  "  Chariot  of  tho  Gods  " 
has  been  identified  with  Sagres;  the  distance  of 
three  days'  sail  agrees  very  well  with  Sherboro,  to 
the  S.  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  Hanno's  island  co- 
incides with  that  called  Macauleg  in  the  charts,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  S.  shore, 
or  sea  face,  a  lake  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark ;  and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt 
(Journ.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  The  Gorillae, 
do  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  Mandingos  still  call  the  "  Otung-Outan" 
by  the  name  u  TooriHa,"  which,  as  Kluge  (op.  Mut- 
ter, Lc.),  the  latest  editor  of  Hanno,  observes,  might 


easily  assume  the  form  it  bears  in  thu  Greek 
text.  [E.  B.J.] 

NOTIUM  (N<W  btpow,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  5),  the 
SW.  cape  of  Ireland,  now  Mitten  Head.  (Camden, 
p.  1336.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOTIUM.  [CALTJCfA]. 

NOTIUM.  [Colophon.J 

NOVA  AUGUSTA  (NoovSoiryoiWa,  or  Noova 
Kbyovcra,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci 
in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  the  site  of  which  cannot 
be  identified.    (Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)       [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVAE  (NooSsi,  Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  10;  called 
Nofoi  by  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  11.  p.  308,  and 
HierocL  p.  636;  and  Novenais  Civ.  by  MarceUin. 
Ckron.  ad  an.  487),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia  on  the 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  I  tin.  Ant  (p.  221) 
and  the  Not  Imp.  (c  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  i. 
Italics.  It  is  identified  either  with  Novograd  or 
Gourabeli.  At  a  later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Eustesium.    (Jomand.  Get  18.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANA,  a  town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aaculum  and  Cupra.  It  is 
probably  represented  by  Monte  di  Now,  about  8 
miles  N.  of  Atcoli.  (Cluver, /taL  p.  741.)  [E.H.B.] 

NOVANTAE  (NoowdVroi,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  7),  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Cale- 
donia, occupying  Wigtonthirt.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Lbucopibia  and  Rsrioowium.    [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVANTABUM  PROMONTORIUM  (Noovor- 
t&p  htpov,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  1),  the  most  N.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Novantae  in  Britannia  Barbara, 
now  Cor  sill  Point,  in  Wtgtonshirt.  (Martian, 
p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

NOV  ANUS,  a  small  river  of  the  Vestini,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iL  103.  a.  106),  who  places  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinum,  and  notices  it  for  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  winter  and  full  of 
water  in  snmmer.  This  circumstance  (evidently 
arising  from  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  tbe 
stream  {lowing  from  a  source  called  the  Lagkctto  di 
Vetojo.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  281.)  [E.H.B.1 

NOVATHA  (Nevada,  Ptol. :  Nocara),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae,  at  tbe  distance 
of  33  miles  from  tbe  former  city.  (/tm.  A  nL  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Insubres  (Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  33);  but  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  PEny  to 
a  peopk)  whom  be  calls  Vertacomacori,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vocontii,  a  Gaulish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Cato,  a  Ligurian  one. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  No  mention  is  found  in  his- 
tory of  Novaria  previous  to  tbe  Roman  conquest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a  considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacitus  (flisL  i.  70)  among  the  "  fmaissima  Trans- 
padanae  regionis  inunicipia  °  which  declared  in 
favour  of  Vitellius,  a.  D.  69 ;  and  was  the  native 
place  of  tbe  rhetorician  C.  Albucius  Silus,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  there.  (Suet.  RheL  6.) 
Its  municipal  rank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscriptions 
(Grater,  Inter,  p.  393.  8,  Ac);  and  we  learn  from 
Pliny  that  its  territory  was  fertile  in  vines  (xvil  23. 
s.  35).  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Nova- 
ria is  again  mentioned  as  a  fortified  town  of  some  im- 
portance; and  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  consider- 
ation under  the  Lombard  rule.  ( Procop.  B.  G.  iL  12; 
P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang,  rl  18.)  The  modern  city  of 
Novara  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  about  16,00<) 
inhabitants,  but  has  no  ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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NOVAS,  AD. 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  fortress  of  Upper  Moesia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  road  from  Vimi- 
nacium  to  Nicomedia.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  218.)  It 
lay  aboat  48  miles  E.  of  the  former  of  those  towns. 
It  is  identified  with  Kohmbatz,  where  there  are 
still  traces  of  ancient  fortifications.    [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  station  in  Illyricum  (Anton. 
I  tin.),  which  has  been  identified  with  Runotneh  in 
the  Imotcki,  where  several  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  principally  dedications  to  Jupiter,  from 
soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  legions,  who  were  quar- 
tered there.  (Wilkinson,  Dabnatia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOVEM  CRAMS,  in  South  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Lectoce  [Lectock] 
and  Acunum,  supposed  to  be  Ancortne  on  the 
Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

NOVEM  PAG  I  is  the  name  given  by  Pliny  (iii. 
5.  s.  8)  to  a  "  pnpulns  "  or  community  of  Etruria, 
the  site  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  They  are  gene- 
rally placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Forum  Clodii.  (Dennis's  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVE'SIUM,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
tne  Rhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist 
iv.  26, 33, 35,  &c,  v.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  position  of  Novesium,  which  is 
Neuss,  between  Colonia  Agripptna  (Coin)  and  Gel- 
duba  (Gelb  or  GeUep).  [Gelduba.]  Novesium  fell 
into  ruins,  and  was  repaired  by  Julian,  A.  d.  359. 
(Amm.  Marc,  iviii.  2.)  [G.  L.] 

NOVIMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
after  Mosa  ( Meuvi).  Mosa  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  between  Andomatunum  (Langret) 
and  Tullum  (Toul).  Novhnagus  is  Neu/cMtrau,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  Mosa  as  Meuvi,  but  the 
distance  in  the  Table  is  not  correct        [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (NootAboWoV).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Bituriges,  in  Galba.  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of 
Genabum  (Meant),  b.  o.  52,  crossed  the  Loire,  to 
relieve  the  Boii,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetorix. 
The  position  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [Bon J. 
On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Noviodunum  of  the 
Bituriges  (B.  G.  vii.  12),  which  surrendered.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  of  Vercingetorix, 
the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  There  was  a  cavalry  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Vercingetorix  before  the  town,  and 
Caesar  got  a  victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
horse.  Upon  this  tho  town  again  surrendered,  and 
Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricum  (Bourget). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
termine the  site  of  Noviodunum.  D'Anvillc  thinks 
that  Caesar  must  hare  passed  Avaricum,  leaving  it 
on  bis  right ;  and  so  he  supposes  that  Nouam,  a 
name  something  like  Noviodunum,  may  be  the  place. 
I)c  Valotis  places  Noviodunum  at  Neury  ■sur-Bc- 
renjon,  where  it  is  said  there  are  remains  ;  but  this 
proves  nothing. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Aedui  on  the  Loire.  The  place 
was  afterwards  called  Nevirnum,  as  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  cor- 
rupted into  Ebrinum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
virnum is  Nevert,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Nievre,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

Id  n.  c.  52  Caesar  had  made  Noviodunum,  which 
he  describes  as  in  a  convenient  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  a  depot  (B.  G.  vii.  55).  He  had  his 
hostages  there,  com,  his  military  chest,  with  the 
money  in  it  allowed  him  from  home  for  the  war,  lib 
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own  and  his  army's  baggage,  and  a  great  number  of 
horses  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  failnre  before  Gergovia,  the  Aedui 
at  Noviodunum  massacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiators,  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  all 
the  corn  that  tbey  could,  and  burnt  the  rest  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  burnt  it  It  was  a  regular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  true  national  style. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  Caesar ;  and  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stores 
in  the  power  of  treacherous  allies.  But  be  was  in 
straits  during  this  year,  and  probably  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  be  did. 

Dion  Cassius  (xl.  38)  tells  the  story  out  of 
Caesar  of  the  affair  of  Noviodunum.  He  states  in- 
correctly what  Caesar  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  hit* 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

3.  A  town  of  the  Snessiones,  menlioncd  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  12).  Cuesar  (n.c.  57),  after  leaving  the 
Axona  (Aim*),  entered  the  territory  of  the  Snes- 
siones, and  making  one  day's  long  march,  reached 
Noviodunum,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  a  broad  ditch.  The  place  surrendered  to  Caesar. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Noviodunum  Suessio- 
num  was  the  place  afterwards  called  Augusta 
[Augusta  Sukssiosuh],  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (Howtotovvo»).  1.  A  place  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus. 
(Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Itin,  Ant.  p.  259;  Gcogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novindum.)  Its  modern 
name  is  Novigrad 

2.  A  town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Moesia,  a  little 
above  the  p<int  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  arms.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  11.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Valens  constructed  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Noviodunum  is  the 
point  at  which  Darius  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built 
when  be  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  226)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  n. 
Herculea,  while  according  to  the  "  Notitia  Imperii " 
it  had  the  legio  i.  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  had  been  destroyed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1 1 ;  comp. 
Hierocl.  p.  637;  and  Constant.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  1, 
where  the  place  is  called  Na€i6$ovros  and  KaSi6- 
Zowov).  The  Civitas  Nova  in  Jornandes  (Get  5) 
is  probably  the  same  as  Noviodunum ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occupied  by  tho 
modern  ItactL  [L.  S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (HoUuayoi).  \.  A  town  in 
Gallia,  which  afterwards  had  the  name  Lexovii  [Lkx- 
ovii],  which  was  that  of  a  people  of  Celtica.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  2),  as  it  is  at 
present  printed,  the  word  Limen  (\iuffv)  is  put 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  true, 
for  Noviomagua  is  Lieieux,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  though  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  extended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afterwards  Nemetes,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetae  or  Nemetes  [Nbmkths.]    The  name 
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u  Noeomagus  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  1 7).  In  Am- 
miaiius  Marcellinus  (xt.  1 1,  xvi.  2)  and  tho  Notitia 
Imp.  it  occur?  under  the  name  of  the  people,  Nemetes 
or  Nemetae,  It  is  now  Speier,  near  the  small  stream 
called  Speierback,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine.  In 
some  of  the  late  Notitiae  we  read  "  civita*  Nemetum, 
id  eat,  Spira."  (D'Anville,  Notice,  <fc.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Batavi,  is  the  Dntch  town  of 
Nymegen,  on  the  Vahalis  (  Waal).  It  is  marked  in 
the  Table  as  a  chief  town.  D'Anville  observes  that 
the  station  Ad  Doodecimom  [Duodkcimux,  Ad] 
is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a  Roman  road,  and  next 
to  Noviomagus  ;  and  that  this  shows  that  Novio- 
magus had  a  territory,  for  capital  places  used  to 
reckon  the  distances  from  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory. 

4.  A  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci.  (Ptol.  ii.  7 
§  8.)    [BrrcRiOKS  Viviaci.] 

5.  A  town  of  the  Remi,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  which,  leading  from  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to 
a  position  named  Mosa,  must  cross  tho  Maa*  at 
iiotuon  [Mosoxaous.]  Noviomagus  is  xii.  from 
Dnrocortorum,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be 
Neuvilie. 

6.  A  town  of  the  Treviri,  is  placed  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  xiii.  from  Trier,  on  the  Motel  In  the 
Table  it  is  viii.,  but  as  viiL  is  far  from  the  truth, 
D'Anville  supposes  that  the  v.  in  the  Table  should 
be  x.  The  river  bends  a  good  deal  below  Trier,  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  is  Neumagen, 
the  representative  of  Noviomagus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ausonius's  poem  (MoseUa,  v.  1 1): — 

44  Novimagum  divi  castra  inclita  Constantini." 

It  is  said  that  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
at  Neumagm. 

7.  A  town  of  the  Veromandui.  In  the  Antonine 
Itin.  this  place  is  fixed  at  27  M.  P.  from  Soiuotu, 
and  34  H.  P.  from  A  miens.  But  their  distances,  as 
D'Anville  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Noviodunum  is 
Nvyon,  which  is  further  from  Amiens  and  nearer  to 
Soissons  than  tho  Itin.  fixes  it  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Noviomagus  to  Not/on  is  made  clearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a  middle  age  document  the 
name  is  Noviomum,  from  which  to  Noyon  the  change 
is  easy.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Noto>a7oj,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  28), 
capital  of  the  Regni  in  Britannia  Prima,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  tho 
road  from  London  to  Duruvemum,  and  as  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Woodcote  in  Surrey,  and  Uoltcood  Bill  in 
Kent.  Camden,  who  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  of  Surrey  (p.  192),  seems  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Kent  (p.  219)  to  prefer  the  latter ;  where 
on  the  little  river  Ravensbottrn,  there  still  remain 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a  vast  extent 
This  site  would  also  agree  better  with  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIOREGUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  Santonum  (Samtes);  and  between 
Tamnum  (Talmon  or  Tattemont)  and  Mediolanum. 
D'Anville  supposes  Novioregum  to  be  Jtoyan  on  the 
north  sido  of  the  Gironde  ;  but  this  place  is  quite 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Saintes,  as  D'Anville 
admits.  He  has  to  correct  the  distance  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tamnum  and  Nov  ion-gum  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distance  between  Talmon  nnd 
Royan.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIUM  (NooiW,  Ptol.  ii  6   §  22),  a  town 


NUBAE. 

of  the  Artabri  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Porto  Monro,  by  others  with 
Noya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIUS  (Noovibr,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  2),  a  river  on 
tho  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Caledonia, 
flowing  into  the  estuary  Ituna  (or  Sohcay  Firth), 
now  the  Nith.  [T.  H.  D.l 

NOVUM  COMUM.  [Coxum.] 

NUAKSIUM  (Novelo'tor),  a  town  of  Germany, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  29).  It  was 
probably  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fritzlar,  though  others  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  Nienhus  in  Westphalia, 
near  Nehcim.  (Wilhdm,  Germanien.'p.  188.)  [L-S.) 

NUBA  LACUS.  [Nioeir.] 

NUBAE  (NoOftn,  Strab.  xxviL  pp.  786,  819 ; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  30;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  also  Nov&uot  and 
KouidSts;  Nubei,  Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  34),  were  a  negro 
race,  situated  S.  of  Meroe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  in  history 
were  composed  of  independent  clans  governed  by 
their  several  chieftains.  From  the  Nubae  is  derived 
the  modern  appellation  of  Nubia,  a  region  which 
properly  does  not  belong  to  ancient  geography  :  yet 
the  ancient  Nubae  differed  in  many  respects,  both  in 
the  extent  of  their  country  and  their  national  cha- 
racter, from  the  modern  Nubians. 

Their  name  is  Aegypt  ian,  and  came  from  tho 
Nile-valley  to  Europe.  From  remote  periods  Ae- 
gypt  and  Aethiopia  imported  from  the  regions  S. 
of  Meroe  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  the 
language  of  Aegypt,  was  Nouh;  and  thus  the  gold- 
producing  districts  S.  of  Sennaar  (Meroe),  and  in 
Kordo/an,  were  designated  by  the  merchants  trad- 
ing with  them  as  the  land  of  Noub.  Even  in  tho 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Nile 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  above  Assouan 
(Syene)  Nubah, — a  name  indeed  disowned  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
import  are  unknown  to  those  who  give  it  A'or- 
dofan,  separated  from  Aegypt  by  a  desert  which 
can  be  easily  crossed,  and  containing  no  obstructing 
population  of  settled  and  warlike  tribes,  lay  almost 
within  view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it; 
and  the  Nubae,  though  of  a  different  race,  were 
familiarly  known  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  The  occupations  of  the  Nubae 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
They  were  the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guides. 
They  were  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  ancient*  as  a 
nomade  people,  who  roamed  over  tho  wastes  between 
the  S.  of  Meroe  and  the  shores  of  tho  Red  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  tbey  without  settled  habitations : 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  Kordifan  is  not  en- 
tirely barren. but  lies  within  the  limit  of  the  periodical 
rains,  and  tho  hamlets  of  the  Nubae  were  scattered 
over  the  meadow  tracts  that  divide  the  np]«r 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  independence  of  tin* 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  their  dispersed  habi- 
tations, lu  the  third  century  a.  i>.  they  seem  to 
have  become  more  compact  and  civilised ;  for  when 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285 — 
305,  withdrew  from  the  Nile-valley  above  Phi  lac, 
they  placed  in  it  and  in  the  stations  up  the  rivt-r 
colonics  of  Nobatae  (Nubae,  Nov&ftct)  from  the 
western  desert.  These  settlements  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  tho  present  Nubia.  Supported  by 
the  Ronuin*  who  needed  thcin  as  a  barrier  against 
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the  Blerrrmyes,  and  reinforced  by  their  kindred  from 
SW.,  civilised  also  in  some  measure  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them,  these  wander- 
ing negroes  became  an  agricultural  race,  maintained 
themselves  against  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d.  were  firmly 
established  as  fur  S.  perhaps  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
(Procop.  BeU.  Persic,  i.  c  15.)  In  the  following 
century  the  Nubae  were  for  a  time  overwhelmed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  their  growing  civilisation  was 
chocked.  Their  employment  as  caravan-guides  was 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the  camel,  and 
their  numbers  were  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  sbre-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  found 
these  sturdy  and  docile  negroes  a  marketable  com- 
modity on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lied  Sea.  But 
within  a  century  and  a  half  the  Nubae  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
tributaries.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Ikmgola  inclusive  down  to  the  frontier  of  Acgypt,  is 
in  their  hands,  and  the  name  Nubia  appears  for  the 
6 ret  time  in  geography. 

The  more  ancient  Nubae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  Kordofan,  SW.  of  Meroe.  (Rlippcll,  Reisen  in 
Ntibien,  p.  32.)  The  language  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  Nile  at  this  day  is  radically  the  same  with 
that  of  northern  Kordofan;  and  their  numbers 
were  possibly  underrated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  such  tribes  only  as  wandered  north- 
ward in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Philae  to  the  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  ancient  geographers,  indeed,  mention  the  Nu- 
bae as  a  scattered  race.  Pliny,  Stxabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a  different  position.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  6.  §  16)  dissevers  them  from  the  Nile,  doubtless 
erroneously,  and  places  them  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  near  the  river  Gir  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  Garamantcs.  Strabo  (xvu.  p.  819)  speaks 
of  them  as  a  great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
merous independent  communities  between  the  lati- 
tude of  Meroe  and  the  great  bonds  of  the  Nile,— 
i.  e.  in  Ikmgola.  Lastly,  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  34) 
sets  them  8  days  W.  of  the  island  of  the  Semberritae 
(S&maar).  All  these  accounts,  however,  may  be 
reconciled  by  assuming  Kordofan  to  have  been  the 
original  home  of  the  Nubae,  whence  they  stretched 
themselves  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  found 
room  for  tillage,  caravan  routes,  or  weaker  tribes  of 
nomades. 

The  Pharaohs  made  many  settlements  in  Nubia, 
and  a  considerable  Aegyptian  population  was  intro- 
duced among  the  native  Aethiopian  tribes  as  far 
S.  as  the  island  of  Gagandes  (Arj/o),  or  even  GtbeU 
d-Mrkel  (LaL  18°  25'  N.)  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  of  the  present  races  of  Nubia  can  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  these  colonists.  Their 
presence,  however,  is  attested  by  a  series  of  monu- 
ments embracing  nearly  the  whole  period  of  Aegyptian 
architecture.  These  monuments  represent  three 
eras  in  architectural  history.  (1)  The  first  com- 
prehends the  temples  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains ;  (2)  the  second,  the  temples  which  are  de- 
tached from  the  rocks,  but  emulate  in  their  massive 
proportions  their  original  types;  (3)  the  third 
embraces  those  smaller  and  more  graceful  edifices, 
such  as  are  those  of  Gartaat  and  Dandour,  in  which 
the  solid  masses  of  the  first  style  are  wholly  laid 
aside.  Of  these  structures,  however,  though  seated 
in  their  land,  the  Nubae  were  not  the  authors  ;  and 
they  must  be  regarded  cither  as  the  works  of  a  race 
cognate  with  tlie  Aegyptiana,  who  spread  their  civi- 
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Jlisation  northward  through  the  Nile-valley,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thebaid,  who  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  Iptambul,  Semneh,  and  SoUh  the  titles 
and  vi  ctories  of  Rameses  the  Great.    [W.  B.  D.} 

NUCE'RIA  (NovKcpla :  Eth.  Hovufplvoi  or  fiov- 
Kffipot :  Nncerinus).  1.  Sa married  Alfaterna 
(Nocera  dei  Pagani%  a  considerable  city  of  Campa- 
nia, situated  16  miles  SE.  from  Nola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sarnus.  about  9  miles  from  its  mouth. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  247 :  Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  9 ;  I  tin.  AnLp.  109.) 
The  origin  of  its  distinctive  appellation  is  unknown; 
the  analogous  cases  of  Teanum  Sidicinum  and  others 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Alfaterni  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nuceria  was  the  chief  town; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  as  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Alfaterni  among  the  "  popnli" 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  used  the  desig- 
nation of  Nuoerini  Alfaterni  ('*  Nufkrinum  Alafa- 
ternmn"),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  (tiovictpla.  q  'AXtparipvri 
Kakovfityri,  Died.  xix.  65;  Nuceria  Alfatema,  Liv. 
ix.  41;  Friedlander,  Oskitche  Afiimen,  p.  21).  The 
first  mention  of  Nuceria  in  history  occurs  in  n.c  315, 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  its  citizens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  alliance,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites  (Died.  xix. 
65).  In  n.c  308  they  were  punished  for  their  de- 
fection by  the  consul  Fabius,  who  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory, and  laid  siege  to  their  city,  till  he  compelled 
them  to  an  unqualified  submission.  (Liv.  ix.  41.) 
No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when,  in  B.C.  216,  Hannibal,  liaving  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Nola,  turned  his  arms 
against  Nuceria,  and  with  much  better  success;  for 
though  the  citizens  at  first  offered  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, they  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render: the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
15;  Appian,  Pun.  63.)  After  Hannibal  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nncerians  were  restored  (b.c.  210);  but,  in- 
stead of  being  again  established  in  their  native  city, 
tbey  were,  at  their  own  request,  fettled  at  At  el  la, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Cn- 
latia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  3  ;  Appian,  Annib.  49.)  How 
Nuceria  itself  was  repeopled  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  again  became  a  flourishing 
municipal  town,  with  a  territory  extending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (Pol.  iii.  91),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  his  day  one  of  the  important  towns  of 
Campania.  (Cic  die  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31.)  Its  territory 
was  ravaged  by  C.Papius  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42);  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Floras,  the  city  itself  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  the  same  war.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  suffered  a  similar  calamity  in  B.C.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacus  (Id.  iii.  20.  §  5) ;  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvirs assigned  to  their  veterans  for  tbeir  occu- 
pation (Appian,  Ii.  C.  iv.  3):  but  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  colony 
was  not  settled  there  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  under  Augustus.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  235.)  It  is  there  termed  Nuceria  Constant!*,  an 
epithet  found  also  in  the  Itinerary,  (/tin.  Ant. 
p.  129.)  Ptoleinv  also  attests  its  colonial  rank 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  69);  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
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that  it  received  a  fresh  accession  of  veteran  eol-  I 
diers  as  colonists  under  Neru.  (Tac.  Arm.  xiii.  31.) 
It  was  not  long  after  this  new  settlement  that 
a  violent  quarrel  broke  ont  between  the  colonists  of 
Pompeii  and  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a  serious  tu- 
mult, not  without  bloodshed  (Id.  xiv.  17).  This 
is  the  last  mention  of  Nuceria  that  we  find  in  his- 
tory under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  its  name  appears 
in  the  Itineraries,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Procopius.  The  decisive  battle  between  Narses  and 
Tei'as,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Italy,  A.  i).  533,  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarnus,  called  by  Procopius  the 
Draco.  (Procop.  //.  G.  iv.  35.)  We  learn  also  that  it 
was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  agej  of  Christianity, 
a  dignity  that  it  has  retained  without  interruption 
down  to  the  present  day.  Its  modern  appellation  of 
Nocera  dei  Pagani  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  13th  century  a  body  of  Saracens  were  es- 
tablished there  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  There  are 
no  remains  of  antiquity  at  Nocera,  except  a  very  old 
church,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
ancient  temple.  (Komanelli,  vol  iii.  p.  602.) 

It  was  at  Nuceria  that  the  great  line  of  high-road, 
which,  quitting  the  Appian  Way  at  Capua,  proceeded 
directly  S.  to  Rhegium,  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of 
Salerno,  or  the  Posidonian  gulf,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancient*.  Strabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Pom- 
peii, through  Nuceria  to  Marcina,  on  the  latter  bay, 
at  120  stadia  (15  Roman  mile*)  (Strab.  v.  p.  251), 
which  is  less  than  the  truth ;  Nuceria  being,  in  fact, 
7  geographical  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  near  Salerno. 
The  inscription  at  Potla  (Forum  Popillii)  gives  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Nuceria  at  5 1  M.  P. ;  while  it 
reckons  only  33  from  thence  to  Capua.  The  Itine- 
rary gives  16  from  Nuceria  to  Nola.  and  21  from 
Nola  to  Capua.  (Orell.  Inter.  3308  ;  Mommseu, 
Inter.  R.  N.  6276;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  109). 


CO  I*  OF  NUCERIA  IN  CAMPANIA. 

2.  (Nocera),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  between  Forum  Flaminii  and  the 
actual  pass  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  town  of  considerable  population,  owing  to 
its  situation  on  so  frequented  a  line  of  road,  as  well 
as  to  a  manufacture  of  wooden  vessels  for  household 
utensils.  Pliny  designates  the  inhabitants  as  11  Nu- 
cerini  cognomine  Fuvonicnses  et  Camellani,"  but  the 
origin  of  both  appellations  is  quite  unknown.  Pto- 
lemy terms  it  a  Colon ia.  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
such  by  any  other  writer.  If  this  is  not  a  mistake, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  settled  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  401.)  The  modern 
city  of  Nocera,  a  small  place,  though  an  episcopal  see 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubtedly  retains  the  ancient 
site.  It  was  situated  12  miles  from  Forum  Flaminii 
and  15  from  Fulgitdum  (/Viz/no).  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
i'lin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §53;  Itin,  AnL 
p.  311  ;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  614.) 

3.  A  town  of  Cispadanc  Gaul,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §46),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regium  Le- 


I  pidtim  and  Mutina;  but  was  not  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Lussara,  near  GuattaUa,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po.  (Cluver.  Ital  p.  281.) 

4.  A  city  of  Bruttium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terina,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  bat  the 
existence  of  which  is  clearly  established  by  its  coins, 
which  have  the  Greek  inscription  NOTKPINilN 
(those  of  Nuceria  Alfaterna  having  uniformly  Oscan 
legends),  and  indicate  a  close  connection  with  Terina 
and  Rhegiom.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern 
town  of  Nocera,  situated  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sa- 
vuto.  Considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city  are 
still  visible  there,  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  those  of  Terina  (Millingen,  Ancient  Coins, 
p.  25,  Numitmatiqye  de  VAnc.  ItaUe,  p.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Sovxpla  cited  by  Stcphanus 
of  Byzantium  from  Philistus  is  the  city  in  question, 
though  he  terms  it  a  city  of  Tyrrhenia,  which  must 
in  any  case  be  erroneous.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  NUCERIA  IN  BRUTTIUM. 

NUDIONNUM,  in  the  Table,  is  probably  the  same 
place  as  Nocudunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [Noeo- 
dunum.]  [G.  L.] 

NITDIUM  (Kofaov),  a  town  founded  by  the 
Minyae,  in  Triphylia  in  Elia,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  148). 

NUITHONES,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Germ.  40)  as  inhabiting  the  banka  of  the 
Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  SW.  of  the  Longobardi.  They 
in  common  with  other  neighbouring  tribes  worshipped 
Eitha,  that  is,  the  Earth.  In  some  editions  the 
name  is  written  Nurtones;  so  that  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  the  import  of  their 
name  or  to  the  exact  locality  they  inhabited.  [X.  S.  ] 

NUIUS  (Nowfw  4k€o\oI,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  6;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  ■  Nunii  osria"),  a  river  of  Interior 
Libya,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  to  the  S. 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  It  has  been  identified 
with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship-journal  of 
Hanno,  Lixus  (Af(or,  Geog.  Graec.  A/m.,  p.  5,  ed. 
Mullcr),  and  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (if  the  present 
text  be  correct),  Xion  (Hwr,  p.  53).  and  by  Poly- 
bius  (ap.  PUn.  v.  1),  Cosenus.  The  Lybian  river 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mauretanian  river, 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(I  c;  comp.  Artemidorus,  ap  Strab.  xvii.  p.  829; 
Steph.  B.  s.  p.  Aly£ ;  Atfo,  HecaU  Fr.  328;  A1& 
PtoL  iv.  I.  §§2,  13;  Pomp  Mela,  iii.  10.  §6; 
Plin.  v.  1),  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
river  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady-el-Khot,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  El- Arisen,  where  Barth  (Wandertmgen, 
pp  23 — 25)  found  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lixus.  The 
Lixus  of  Hanno,  or  Nuius  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  Quad- 
Dra  (Wady-Dra),  which  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
A  Oat  of  Morocco  sends  to  the  Sahara  in  lat.  32°;  a 
river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry,  and 
which  Renou  (Explor.  de  VAlg.  Hitt.  et  Geogr. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  65—78)  considers  to  be  a  sixth  longer 
than  the  Rhine.  It  flows  at  first  from  N.  to  S.,  until, 
in  N.  lal  29°  and  W.  long.  5°,  it  turns  almost  at  right 
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angles  to  its  former  coarse,  runs  to  the  W.,  and  after 
passing  through  the  £nat  fresh-water  l.iku  of  Lhbaid, 
eaters  the  sea  at  Cape  Nun.  The  Dame  of  thia  cape, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Portuguese  discoveries  of  the 
15th  century,  appears  to  hare  a  much  older  origin 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Edrisi  speaks  of  a  town,  Nul  or  WacK 
Nun,  somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  and  three  days'  jour- 
ney in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanus  calls  it  Belad  de 
Non.  (Humboldt,  Aspect*  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp. 
118— 120,  trans.)  [E.B.J.J 

NUMANA  (Noi^ora:  Etk.  Numanas:  Umana), 
a  town  of  Picenum,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  that 
province,  8  miles  &  of  Ancona,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  promontory  called  Mons 
Cameras.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  21; 
Mel  ii.  4.  §  6 ;  J  tin.  AnL  p.  312.)  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  PUny  to  the  Siculi;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  a  mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Numana  as  well  as  Ancona  was  colonised 
by  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history; 
but  Siliu*  Italicos  enumerates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Picenum  in  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  we 
team  from  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  municipal  town, 
and  apparently  one  of  some  consideration,  m  its 
name  is  associated  with  the  important  cities  of 
Aesis  and  Auximum.  (SiL  ItaL  v  iiL  431 ;  Grater, 
Inter,  p.  446.  1,2;  Orell.  Inter.  3899,  3900.) 
The  Itineraries  place  it  8  miles  from  Ancona  and 
10  from  Potentia.  (Itin.  AnL  p.  312;  Tab.  Pent.) 
It  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  .see,  hut  this  was 
afterwards  united  with  that  of  Ancona.  The  an- 
cient city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
eighth  century ;  and  the  modern  Umana  is  a  poor 
place.  [E.  H.  B.j 

NUMA'NTIA  (tfwfuwrta,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  56 ; 
N  Ontario,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  Are- 
vaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  mast  fa- 
mous city  in  all  Celtiberia,  according  to  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  162)  and  Mela  (iL  6).  Pliny  however  (iii.  3. 
s.  4),  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Pelendonea, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  442).  It 
is  represented  as  situated  on  an  eminence  of  mode- 
rate height,  bat  great  steepness,  and  approachable 
only  on  one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  intrenebments.  (Flor.  iL  18 ;  Oros.  v.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Hitp.  76,  91.)  The  Durius  Bowed  near 
it,  and  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned.  (Appian,  B.  Hitp.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
82,  ed.  Fabr.  L  p.  35.)  It  was  on  the  road  from  As- 
turica  to  Caesaraugusta  {Itin,  AnL  I.  e.\  and  had  a 
circumference  of  24  stadia  (Appian,  B.  Hup.  90; 
Oros.  L  c)  ;  but  was  not  surrounded  with  walls. 
(Floras,  L  c.)  Its  memorable  siege  and  destruction 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  b.  c.  134,  are  related  by  Appian 
(4$_9S), Eatropius (iv.  17), Cicero  (de  Off.  Ml), 
Strabo  (L  c),  &c  The  ruins  at  Puente  de  Don 
Gnarrag  probably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fa- 
mous city.  ( Aidrete,  A  nt.  Hitp.  i.  6 ;  Fiona,  Etp. 
S.  viL  p.  276;  D'AnvUle,  Mem.  de  F  Acad,  da 
Inter,  vol.  xi  p.  770,  cited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  455.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NUMETCTUM  (fiovu^uw,  Stadiatm.  298),  a 
small  island  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  55  stadia 
from  Papbos ;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pliny  ("  contra  Neampapbum  Hierooepia,"  v.  35). 
Strabo  (xlv.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inland  town  Hie- 
rocepia [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMI'CIUS  (Nofdituts :  Rio  Torto),  a  small  river 
of  Latium,  flowing  into  the  aea  between  Lavinium 
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and  Ardea.    It  is  mentioned  almost  exclusively  in 
reference  to  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  the  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
the  Roman  historians,  was  buried  on  its  banks,  where 
he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Japiter  Indiges, 
and  had  a  sacred  grove  and  Hcroum.   (Liv.  L  2 ; 
Diooya.  i.  64;  Vict  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  14:  Ovid.  McL 
xiv.  598 — 608;  Tibull.  ii.  5.39—44.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  grove  of  Japiter  Indiges  was  one  of 
Anna  Perenna,  originally  a  Roman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tutelary  nymph  of  the  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connection  with  Aeneas  by 
the  legends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
the  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.    The  fables 
connected  with  hex  are  related  at  fall  by  Ovid  {FasL 
iu.  545—564),  and  by  Siiins  Italicos  (viii.  28 — 
201).    Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Nomicius 
as  a  small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  reedy 
banks:  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be- 
yond the  general  intimation  that  it  was  in  the 
Lauren  tine  territory,  an  appellation  which  is  some- 
times used,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  very  vague 
latitude.  But  Pliny, in  enumerating  the  places  alung 
the  coast  of  Latium,  mentions  the  river  Nomicius 
between  Laorentum  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionysius  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  the  battle  in  which  Aeneas  was  slain  to 
have  been  fought  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  but 
nearer  the  former  city.    Hence  the  Rio  Torto,  a 
small  river  with  a  sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forms  a  considerable  marsh  near  its  outlet, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Nomicius.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lucus  Jo  via  Indi- 
getis  was  situated  on  its  right  bank.    (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Dionys.  L  64;  Nibby,  IXntoni,  vol.  ii.  p. 
418.)  [E.  H.  B.} 

NUMIDIA,  the  central  tract  of  country  on  the 
X.  coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  French,  and 

I.  Name,  Limits,  and  Inhabitants. 

The  continuous  system  of  high  lands,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  occupied  by  a  race  of  people  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berbers  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabyles  or  Qiutbutfy,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples,  speaking  a  language  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ex- 
plains many  names  in  ancient  African  topography, 
and  embracing  tribes  of  quite  different  characters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Numidar,  not  a  proper  name, 
but  a  common  denomination  from  the  Greek  farm 
vouAits.  (Strab.  ii.  p  131,  xvii.  pp.  833,  837.) 
Afterwards  Npmida  and  Nuxidia  (Novfu&la  and 
yj  tioua&ia  or  NouuSncfi,  PtoL  iv.  3;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 
6;  Plin.  v.  2,  vi.  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  the  country.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Ma  it- 
bus  U  Numidak (Mavpovo tot  No>xo5«t,  .Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  44),  while  the  later  writers  always  speak  of  them 
under  the  general  nanit  of  Maim  (Ainm.  Marc 
xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)  The  most  powerful 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Masstu  (MooWajoi, 
Polyb.  iii.  44;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  p  829;  Dionys. 
187;  Meuravkut,  Polyb.  vii.  19;  Massyli,  Sil.  ItaL 
xvi.  170;  Massy  la  gens,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
tories extended  from  the  river  Ampvaga  to  Tretum 
Prom.  (Seba  His)  ;  and  the  Massabstu  (M«r- 
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swfeioi,  Polyb.  iii.  33;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp. 
»J7,  829,  833;  Dionys.  187;  Sail.  Jug.  1)2;  Plin.  v. 
1 ;  Masaeayli,  Liv.  xxviii.  17),  occupying  the  country 
to  the  W.  as  fur  tut  the  river  Mulucba.  Nomad  life, 
under  all  the  differences  of  time  and  space,  present* 
one  uniform  type,  the  "  armeiitarius  Afer  "  of  Virgil 
(Geurg.  iii.  344),  and  Salluat  (Jug.  18),  who,  as 
governor  of  Numidia,  had  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Kabylt.  These 
live  in  huta  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  co- 
vered with  clay,  which  resemble  the  "  magalia  "  of 
the  old  Numidians,  spread  in  little  groups  over  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  store  away  their  grain  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  Numidia,  a  nation  of  horsemen, 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  the  wild  cavalry, 
who,  without  saddle  and  bridle,  scoured  the  country, 
as  if  horse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Masinissa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  could  spring  upon  his 
hone's  back  ( Appian,  Pun.  107),  represents  the  true 
Nuinidian;  faithless,  merciless,  unscrupulous,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  acquiring  the  tastes  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  were  introduced  under 
MaMiiissa,  and  still  more  by  Micipsa.  After  the  fall 
of  Cartilage,  the  Romans  presented  the  Nuinidian 
kings  .with  its  library;  but  Punio  influence  must  have 
been  very  slight.    Procopius  (B.  V.  ii.  10),  indeed, 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  that  they  used  the  Phoenician  language  in 
his  time ;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Proco- 
pius possessed  the  information  requisite  for  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  They  used  a  language  among 
themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  idiom  which  they  spoke 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and 
which  continued  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  bad  ceased  to 
be  known  among  them,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  cities,  and  must  have  been 
very  generally  intelligible,  as  the  Christian  teachers 
never  appear  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  learn  any  other  language. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  wliat  was  called  the  "  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Atlas"  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  only 
one  Atlas,  formerly  called  in  the  native  language 
"  Dyris and  this  name  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  tho  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  flow  towards  tho  Sahara 
lowland.  The  E.  prolongation  of  the  snow-covered 
W.  summits  of  tho  Atlas,  has  a  direction  or  strike 
from  E.  to  W.  Numerous  projections  from  this 
chain  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  abrupt  pro- 
montories :  the  first  of  these  in  a  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  Hippi  Pkom,  (*1wwow  &rpo,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  5:  C.  de  Garde,  or  Bdt-ei-Bamrah);  then  Sto- 
uobrum  (2t6€o$w,  Ptol.  /.  c. :  C.  de  Fer,  RAi 
J/adU);  Ruaicaua;  Coixora  Maonus;  at  Trks 
Fiiom.,  or  the  cove  at  Seba  Rut,  the  Sikub  Numi- 
Ulcus  (JiovuiSUot  xoAiros,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampsaga,  Audus,  and  Sisor  dis- 
charged themselves,  with  the  headland  Icu.uru 
(Dschidtcheli)  and  Saldajb  (C  Carbon,  Bow/if, 
Bed$chdjah)\  after  passing  RcstcuRim  and  C. 
jMittifi  or  Ha*  Temetulfuz,  the  bold  shores  of  the 
Bag  of  Algiers,  to  wliich  tho  ancients  gave  no  name, 


succeed.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  TirscA,  tlie 
boundary  between  Numidia  and  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  RuBKtCATtrs  or  Uuus,  and  the  AwrsAGA. 
The  S.  boundaries,  towards  the  widely  extended 
low  region  of  the  Sahara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  researches  of  MM.  Fournel,  Reno  a,  and 
Carette,  it  appears  that  the  Sahara  is  composed 
of  several  detached  basins,  and  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  oases  is  much  greater 
tlian  had  been  imagined.  Of  larger  wild  animals, 
only  gazelles,  wild  asses,  and  ostriches  are  to  be  met 
with.  Tho  lion  of  the  Numidian  desert  exists  only 
in  imagination,  as  that  animal  naturally  seeks 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  found.  The 
camel,  the  "ship  of  the  desert,"  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Numidia;  its  diffusion  must 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  NUe,  whence  it  spread  through  Cyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  military  use  in  the  train  of  armies  in 
the  times  of  the  Caesars.  The  later  introduction  of 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nations,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
development,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epoch  of 
tho  conquering  Arabs.  The  maritime  tract  of  this 
country  displays  nearly  the  same  vegetable  forms  as 
the  coasts  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia.  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arborescent  ricinus,  the  Cba- 
maerops  humilis,  and  the  date-tree  flourish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  the  warmer 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  different  species,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  same  families  its  the  Eu- 
ropean tribes.  The  marble  of  Numidia,  "  giallo 
antico,"  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  veins,  was  the 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  colour.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  1 ,  xxxvi.  8.)  Tho  pavement  of  the  Comttinm 
at  Rome  consisted  of  slabs  of  this  beautiful  mate- 
rial.   (Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  8a) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  as  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry.  After  the  great  victory  of 
Regulus,  the  Numidians  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage. (Polyb.  i.  31 ;  Diod.  Fragm,  VoL  xsiii.  4.) 
The  wild  array  of  their  horsemen  was  the  most  for- 
midable arm  of  Hannibal,  and  with  tho  half-caste  Ma- 
tine*  at  their  head,  carried  destruction  throughout  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Second  l*unic  War 
the  Romans  made  use  of  these  faithless  barbarians  with 
great  success.  The  services  of  Ma-tinima  prince  of 
the  E  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  obtained  the  dominions  of  Syphax, 
his  rival,  and  prince  of  the  W.  tribes,  the  MassaesyH, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory ;  so 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mnluclia  on  the 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  E.,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  the 
coast.  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Masinissa 
died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Gulussa, 
Micipsa,  and  Maatanabal-  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal 
died ;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  but  only 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda,  sons  by  a  concubine;  and 
thus  the  vast  dominions  of  Numidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Micipsa,  the  Philhellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated Jugurtha  in  the  throne.  The  latter,  spurning 
a  divided  empire,  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled 
Adbcrbal  to  fly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
senate  against  tho  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  The 
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ny  of  whom  were  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  I 
sent  commissioners,  who  divided  the  kingdom  in 
such  a  manner  that  Jugurtha  obtained  the  most 
warlike  and  most  productive  portion  of  it  New 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  rival  princes,  when 
Jugurtha  besieged  Ad  herbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after 
compelling  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  War  was  declared  against  Jngurtha  by 
Kome,  wnicn,  sixer  nemg  earned  on  witn  van  ing 
success,  was  finished  by  bis  capture  and  death  in 
b.c  106.  The  kingdom  was  given  to  Hicmpsal 
IL,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  J  aba  I.,  who  in 
the  civil  wars  allied  himself  to  the  Pompeians.  On 
the  death  of  Jnba  I.,  b.  c.  46,  Numidia  was  made 
a  Roman  province  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  put  it  in 
the  bands  of  Sallust,  the  historian,  a.  d.  39,  Cali- 
gula changed  the  government  of  the  province,  giving 
apparently,  co-ordinate  powers  to  the  proconsul  and 
the  legatus.  [See  the  article  Africa,  Vol.  L  p.  70, 
where  the  arrangements  are  fully  described.]  The 
"legatus  Aug. pr.pr.  Nnmidiao"(Orelli,  Inter.  3672) 
resided  at  Cirta,  the  capital  of  the  old  Numidian 
kings,  which,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  ac- 
quired the  "jus  coloniao."  Besides  Cirta,  there 
were  many  other  "  colotiiae,"  of  which  the  following 
names  are  known : — Sicca  ;  Thamucadis  ;  Apiiro- 
msiUM;  CalcuA;  Tabraca  ;  TibioA  ;  Tyri- 

UBOMUlf  ;  TuBtTRNICA  ;  TlIEVESTE  ;  MEDAURA ; 

Ammsdbha  ;  Simittu  ;  Rusicade  ;  Hipto  Re- 
aim;  Mileum;  Laxbaesa;  Thelepte  Lares. 
Bulla  Rkoia  was  a  "  liberum  oppidum."  The 
number  of  towns  must  have  been  considerable,  as, 
according  to  the  "  Notitia,"  Numidia  had  in  the 
fifth  century  123  episcopal  sees.  (Harquardt,  in 
Bekker's  Ilandbuch  der  Rom.  Alt.  pt  iU.  p.  229.) 
During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  that 
people,  according  to  their  usual  plan,  drove  several  | 
roads  through  it  Numerous  remains  of  Roman 
posts  and  stations,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  secured  the  roads,  and  others  which 
guarded  the  estates  at  some  distance  from  them, 
are  still  remaining  (Txmdon  Geog.  Joum.  vol 
viii.  p.  53) ;  and  such  was  their  excellent  ar- 
rangement that,  at  first,  one  legion,  '*  Ilia  Aug.," 
to  which  afterwards  a  second  was  added,  "  Macri- 
ana  liberatrix  "  (Tar.  HuL  i.  1 1 ),  served  to  keep  the 
African  provinces  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moorish  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Africa  en- 
joyed, and  the  flourishing  corn  trade  it  carried  on, 
had  converted  the  wild  Numidian  tribes  into  peace- 
ful peasants,  and  had  opened  a  great  field  for  Chris- 
tian exertion.  In  the  fourth  century,  Numidia  was 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  Donatist  schism.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  Circumcellions  contributed  to  that 
destruction,  which  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
Vandal  invasion.  Justinian  sent  forth  his  troops, 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  the  Arians,  mora  than 
of  winning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work 
was  a  complete  one;  the  Vandals  were  exterminated. 
Along  with  the  temporary  rule  of  Constantinople, 
the  native  population  of  Africa  reappeared.  The 
mast  signal  victory  of  the  cross,  as  it  appeared  to 
that  generation,  prepared  the  way  for  the  victory  of 
the  crescent  a  century  afterwards.  [E.  B.  J.] 
NUMIDIA  NOVA.  [ Africa,  Vol.  1.  p.  71,  a.] 
NUMI'DICUS  SINUS.  [Numidia.] 
NUMISTRO  (NowfiUrrpwr,  PtoL;  NoA»l«fT,»«p 
Plat.:  Eth.  Numestranus),  a  town  of  Lucania,  ap- 
|«rentiy  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Hannibal  and  Mar  cell  us, 
in  B.C  210,  without  any  decisive  result  CLiv  xxvtL 
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2 ;  Plut  Marc.  24).  From  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
which  is  copied  by  Plutarch,  it  is  clear  that  Nu- 
mistro  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Lucania, 
as  Marcel Iub  marched  out  of  Samnium  thither,  and 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
withdrew  towards  Apulia,  but  was  overtaken  by 
Marcdlus  near  Venusia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
Numestrani  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Lucania,  and  places  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Volcentani.  Hence  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  tliat  be 
transfers  Numistro  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  un- 
less there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  which  is 
scarcely  probable.  Cluverius,  however,  follows  Pto- 
lemy, and  identifies  Numistro  with  Nictutro  in  Ca- 
labria, but  this  is  certainly  erroneous  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
a.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§74;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1319).  The 
site  conjecturally  assigned  to  it  by  Romanelli,  near 
the  modern  Muro,  about  20  miles  NW.  from  Potaaa, 
is  plausible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  it  was  united  for  municipal  purposes 
with  Volceii  (Bvccino),  which  is  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Muro  (Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  434).  Some 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  on 
the  spot  [£.  H.  B.] 

NURA.    [Baleares,  p.  374,  a.] 

NUTtSIA  (Novperio:  Eth.  Nursinus:  Norcia), 
a  city  of  the  Sabtnes,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group 
of  the  Apennines,  now  known  as  the  Monti  d>l!a 
SibiUa.  The  coldness  of  its  climate,  resulting  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  716;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  417.)  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  205), 
when  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which  came  forward 
with  volunteers  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  three 
cities  of  the  Sabtnes  mentioned  by  name  are  Nursta, 
R'-ate,  and  Amiternum,  it  is  probable  that  Nuraia 
was.  as  well  as  the  other  two,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  government  (Orell. 
Inter.  3966;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  55), 
and  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  were  punished  by 
Octavian  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  the  republican 
party,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  L.  Antonius 
in  the  Perusian  War.  (Suet  Aug.  12;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  1 3.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  Polls, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  and  the 
monuments  of  bcr  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  at  a  place  called  Vespasiac,  6  miles  from 
Nuraia  on  the  road  to  Spoletinm.  (Suet  Yttp.  1.) 
The  "  ager  Nursinus"  is  mentioned  more  Uian  once 
in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  dees 
not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a  regular  colony. 
We  learn  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  turnips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
by  Martial  (Colum.  x.  421 ;  Plin.  xviii.  13.  s.  34; 
Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nursia 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  became  an  episcopal 
see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  birthplace  of  St  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  first  great  monastic  order. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
exist  at  Norcia,  in  the  same  massive  polygonal  style 
as  those  near  Reate  and  Amiternum  (Pctit-Radel, 
Ann.  d.  Inst  Arch.  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  have  never 
been  described  in  detail.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NYCBIL  [Strtica.] 

NYGBENI.  [Syktica.1 

NYMPHAEA,  NYMPHAEUM.  1.  (Nu^oia, 
Scylax,  p.  29;  NY-jupcuor,  Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  108;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  3;  Anon.  PeripL 

65  ;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Craterns,  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  c; 
ymphae,  Geog.  Rav.  v.  2),  a  Milesian  colony  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  with  a  good  harbour.  (Strab. 
L  c.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  found  on  the 
S.  point  of  the  gulf  now  called  the  Lake  of  Tchour- 
baehe.  (Dubois  de  Montpcrreux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caticate,  vol.  v.  pp.246 — 251;  Maripny  Taitbout, 
Portuian  de  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  74.)  Pallas  (Reise 
md-SudlStatthalt.  Rutslands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341)  fixes 
it  between  the  Paulofka  Battery  and  Kamysch- 
burnu. 

2.  The  harbour  of  Lissus  in  Ulyricum,  and  3  M.  P. 
from  that  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  26),  on  a  pro. 
uioutory  of  the  same  name.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  [E.B.J.] 

NYMPHAEA  (Nv/^oJa),  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v. 
37).  Respecting  Nymphaca  as  a  name  of  Cos,  wee 
Cos.  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (SApjpaiow,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; 
I'M.  iii.  13.  §  11),  the  promontory  to  the  S.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Acte,  from  whence  ML  Athos  rises 
abruptly  to  the  very  summit.  It  is  now  called 
Kara  Ilaghio  GhiorghL  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.114,  149.)  [E.B.J.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (Xvfitfxuov.)  1.  A  place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bithynia,  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oxinea  (Arrian,  PeripL 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  14),  or,  according  to  the  Periplus  of 
the  Anonymus  (p.  4),  45  stadia  from  Tyndandae. 

2.  A  place  in  Cilicia,  between  Celcnderis  and  Soli, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  22).        [L.  >.) 

NYMPHAEUS  (Amm.  Marc  xviii.  9.  §  3; 
tivn<piof,  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8,  21 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.),  an 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  240  stadia  from  Amida,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  Rittcr  (Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  98)  identifies 
it  with  the  Zibeneh  Si.  (London  Geog.  Jowrn.  vol. 
x.  p.  363;  comp.  St  Martin,  J/en*.  sur  lArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol  v.  p. 
248.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMI'HAEUS  (Aw/a),  a  small  river  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  9),  who  describes 
it  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Astura  and  Circeii. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant  is  the 
one  still  called  the  Ninfa,  though  this  does  not  now 
flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
source  (which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, immediately  below  the  site  of  Norba,  forming 
a  pool  or  small  lake  of  beautifully  clear  water)  stag* 
nates,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  A 
town  called  Ninfa  arose,  in  the  middle  ages,  close  to 
its  source,  but  this  is  now  in  ruins.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  ancient  town  on  the  site.  [E.H.B.] 

NYMPHAS.    [Megaloixhjs,  p.  309,  b.] 

NYMPUA'SIA.  [Mkthtdiuum.] 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (Nwro  or  Nwnro),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  god 
Dionysus  was  born,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
a  great  many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine. 

I.  In  Asia.  1.  A  town  in  Carta,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  mount  Measogis,  on  the  north  of  the  Macander,  and 
midway  between  Tralles  and  Antioch.  The 


NYSA. 

by  a  bridge,  connecting  the  two  parts 
of  the  town.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Horn.  Hymn.  iv. 
17;  Plin.  v.  29;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  18;  Hicrocl.  p,  659; 
Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.)  Tradition  assigned  the  foundation 
of  the  place  to  three  brothers,  Athymbrus,  Athym- 
bradus,  and  Hydrelu.%  who  emigrated  from  Sparta, 
and  founded  three  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Mac- 
ander; but  in  the  course  of  time  Ny&a  absorbed  them 
all ;  the  Nysaeans,  however,  recognise  more  especially 
Athymbrus  as  their  founder.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
'ABvutpa;  Strab.  L  c.)  The  town  derived  it*  name 
of  Ny&a  from  Nysa,  one  of  the  wives  of  Antioch  as, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  (Steph.  B.  s.  e.  'Amexcta), 
having  previously  been  called  Atbymbra  (Steph.  B. 
t.  v.  "A0vu€pa)  and  Pythopolis  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.  riirfa- 
woAif). 

Nysa  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  for 
its  cultivation  of  literature,  for  Strata  mentions 
several  eminent  philosophers  and  rhetoricians;  and 
the  geographer  himself,  when  a  youth,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Ariatodemus,  a  disciple  of  Panaetius; 
another  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a  cousin  of  the  former, 
had  been  the  instructor  of  Pompey.  (Strab.  L  a; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL  64.)  Hierocles  classes  Nysa  among 
the  sees  of  Asia,  and  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in 
the  Councils  of  Epbesus  and  Constantinople.  The 
coins  of  Nysa  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Galiienus. 
The  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recognised  by  Chandler 
and  other  travellers  at  SuUan-h'usar,  above  the  plain 
of  the  Maeander,  on  a  spot  much  resembling  that 
described  by  Straho;  who  alsi>  mentions  a  theatre,  •» 
forum,  a  gymnasium  for  youths,  and  another  for  men. 
Remains  of  a  theatre,  with  many  rows  of  seats  almost 
entire,  as  well  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  gymnasium, 
Ac,  were  seen  by  Chandler.    (Leake,  A  tin  Mix 


p.  248;  Fellows,  Discover,  pp.  22,  foil. ;  HamilUui, 
AY*.frcA<'.<,  i.  p.  534.)  The  country  RUd  Nw  k 
described  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
subterraneous  fires,  either  by  exhalations  and  vapours, 
or  by  its  hot  mineral  springs. 


mountain  torrent  Eudon,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  town  by  a  deep 
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2.  A  place  in  the  district  of  Milyas  in  Pisidia, 
situated  on  the  river  Xnnthus,  on  the  south  of 
Podalaca.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  §  7;  HierocL  p.  684,  where 
the  name  is  misspelt  Miaeu.) 

3.  A  town  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called 
Muriane,  not  far  from  the  river  llalys,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Cacsareia.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  8;  It.  Ant 
pp.  505,  506;  Hierocl.  p.  699;  Nicephor.  xi.  44.) 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  bearing  the 
name  of  Nirse  or  Nissa  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ii. 
p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

NYSA(N5<ra).  II.  In  Europe.  1.  A  village  in 
Boeotia  on  Mt  Helicon.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  Nfffftu.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thrace,  in  the  district  between  the 
rivers  Slrymou  and  Nestus,  which  subsequently 
formed  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  called  Nvtnos  by 
Phny.    (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.) 
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fruit  the  : 


3.  In 
forth  leaves 
B.  L  c.) 

4.  In  the  Island  of  Naxoa.  (Stcph.  B.  «.  e.) 
NYSSOS.  [NT8A,inEorope,No.2.] 


OAENEUM,  a  town  of  the  Pencstnc,  situated  on 
a  road  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Labcates, 
which  overlooked  a  narrow  pass,  formed  by  a  moon- 
tain  and  the  river  Artatub.  It  was  taken  by 
Perseus  in  the  campaign  of  B.  o.  169.  (Liv.  xliii. 
19.)  [E.  B.J 


OAEONES  (Mela,  Hi.  6.  §  8;  Solin.  19.  §  6)  or 
OONAE  (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  27),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
off  the  coast  of  Sunnatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  said  to  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds  and  wild  oats. 

OANUS  ("flow,  Pind.  OL  v.  25:  Freucolari), 
a  small  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  beneath 
the  walls  of  Camarina.  [Camabiwa]    [E.  H.  B.] 
OARACTA.  [Ootris.] 
OARUS.    [Rha  ] 

OASES  COdVeu  or  Atom*,  Strab.  U.  p.  130, 
xvii.  pp.  790 —  79 1 ;  Affairo  wdAis  Afy&rrov,  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.:  Eth.  Afaoirwf  or  AbeurTris),  was  the  gene- 
ral amp  liation  among  ancient  writers  given  to  spots 
of  habitable  and  cultivable  land  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts;  bnt  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
desert  which  connect  like  .stopping-stones  Eastern 
with  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
w  derived  from  the  Coptic  Ouak  (mansio),  a  resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lcxic  Ling.  Copt.  t.  v.)  Kant, 
indeed  (Phg$.  Geoff.  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  leas  probability,  to  the  Arabic  Hatca,  a  habita- 
tion, and  Si  or  Zi  a  wilderness  (camp,  the  Hebrew 
Zipky.  Their  physical  circumstances,  rather  than 
their  form,  size,  or  position,  constitute  an  Oasis;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  kingdoms  like 
Aagila  and  Pbazania  (Fexzan)  and  to  petty  slips  of 
pasture,  such  as  the  Oasis  of  El-Gtrak,  which  is 
only  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient 
writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
above  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  elevation 
escaping  from  being  buried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
cultivable  soil.  Herodotus,  for  example  (iv.  182), 
calls  them  ttokmmL 

But,  so  far  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
desert,  the  Oases  are  actually  depressions  of  its  sur- 
face, dints  and  hollows  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
Oases  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  rests  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  marble,  and  these  retain  the  water,  which 
either  percolates  to  them  through  the  surrounding 
sand,  or  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
rim  that  encircles  these  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Within  these  moist  hollows  springs  a 
vegetation  presenting  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  barrenness  of  the  encircling  wilderness. 
Timber,  of  various  kinds  and  considerable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  fruit  trees,  flourish  in  the 
Oascs^  ftud  combined  will*  th^rjf  vftr^swnt  p^i^t  tur*i> 
to  gain  for  them  the  appellation  of  "  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest."  (Herod.  UL  26.)  Both  commercially 
and  politically,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  gold  and  ivory  regions  of  the  south, 
and  with  the  active  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  west. 
Yet,  although  these  kingdoms  lost  no  opportunity  of 


poshing  their  emporia  or  colonies  eastward  towards 
the  Hod  Sea  and  the  Regio  Aromatum,  there  is  no 
positive  monumental  proof  of  their  having  occu- 
pied the  Oases,  at  least  while  under  their  native 
rulers.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appears  on  the  Pharaonie  monu- 
ments— may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  outpost*.  The  Persians,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  iu  b.  C  523,  were  the  first  permanent 
occupants  of  the  Oases.  Cambyses,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (Saoah) ;  but  his 
successor  Dareius  Hystaspis  established  his  authority 
securely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  lied  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  the  scats  of  a 
numerous  fixed  population,  as  well  as  the  halt- 
ing-places of  the  caravans;  under  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Pagan  emperors,  they  afforded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate ;  and  when  the  church 
became  supreme,  they  shields* 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natural  productions  of  these 
will  be  enumerated  under  their  particular  names. 
One  article  of  commerce ,  indeed,  was  common  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
its  essential  to  many  of  their  manufactures.  Amasia, 
according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  180),  contributed  1000 
talents  of  alum  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi ;  and  the  alum  of  El-Khargth  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracts  and  rewards  modern  specula- 
tors. Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  as  a  chain  ex- 
tending from  E.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  indeed  comprehended  under  tnis  term  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  Sdhdra,  and  says  that  they 
were  in  general  ten  days'  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv.  181).  But  it  is  more  usual  t©  consider 
the  following  only  as  Oases  proper.  They  are,  with 
reference  to  Aegypt,  five  in  number ;  although,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

1.  Ammonium  (ElSiwah),  is  the  most  northerly 
and  the  mast  remote  from  the  Kile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  from  Lower  Aegypt ;  for 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  he  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Paraetonium 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almost  in  a 
direct  northerly  line.  (Arrian.  A  nab.  iii.  4  ;  Quint. 
Curt.  iv.  33.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  via.  a  WSW.  road,  which  passes 
the  Natron  Lakes  [Nitriak]  and  runs  to  TeranieA, 
on  the  RoteUa  branch  of  the  Nile.  (Minutoli,  Jour- 
ney to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.')  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  says  that  they  are  ten  days'  journey  apart. 
(RenneU,  Gtogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  577.)  But  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles ;  and  as  the  day's  journey  of  a  caravan  never 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  these  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  — 
not  ten,  but  twenty  days — is  required  for  performing 
it  Either,  therefore,  a  station  within  ten  days' 
journey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  must  intend  another  Oasbi, 
or  EUSiwah  is  not  the  ancient  Ammonium.  If  we 
hear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Greater  Oasis  (£7- 
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KhargeK)  and  the  Lesser  (El-Pal-kel)  wore  birth 
accounted  names  of  Aegyjit,  wo  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  ten  days'  joamey  to  Ammonium  is  com- 
pnted  from  one  of  them,  i.  e.  from  a  point  con- 
hidcred  as  pmpor  Aeeyptiau  ground.  Now,  not  only 
does  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Ammonium  lie  through 
or  beside  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis,  but  their  re- 
spective distances  from  the  extremities  of  the  journey 
will  eive  nearly  the  number  of  days  required.  For 
EUKhargeh,  the  Great  Oasis,  is  seven  days'  journey 
from  Thebes;  and  thirty  hours, or ( 1  5  x  2)  nearly  two 
days  more,  are  required  for  reaching  the  Lesser  Oasis ; 
from  whence  to  Ammonium  is  a  journey  of  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  for  passing  through 
the  Oases  themselves,  give  just  the  twenty  days  re- 
quisite for  performing  the  distance.  There  were  two 
roads  which  led  from  Thebes  to  Oasia  Magna.  The 
shorter  one  bearing  N.  by  Abydus,  the  other  bear- 
ing S.  by  Lutopolis.  For  the  former  forty-two 
hours,  for  the  latter  fifty-two,  were  required,  to 
reach  the  Great  Oasis.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  a  TOasis 
de  Thibet,  1813.)  The  Oasis  of  Ammonium  is 
about  six  miles  in  lenpth,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  of  a  fine 
quality,  which  was  anciently  in  great  request,  both 
for  religious  purposes  and  the  tables  of  the  Persian 
kings.  ( Arrian,  A  nab.  Hi.  41.)  But  notwithstand- 
ing its  saline  ingredients,  the  ground  is  abundantly 
irrigated  by  water-springs,  one  of  which,  "  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  ancient  travellers  generally  (iv.  181  ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
358).  It  rises  in  a  grove  of  dates,  S.  of  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  tepid  springs, 
found  in  other  Oases  also,  the  high  temperature  of 
which  is  not  observed  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  which,  by  night,  are  perceptibly  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  small  brook  running 
from  this  fountain  flows  soon  into  another  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grove;  and  their  united 
waters  run  towards  the  temple,  and,  probably  be- 
cause their  ancient  outlets  are  blocked  up,  end  in 
•  swamp.  The  vicinity  of  these  brooks  confirms  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Ammonium  are 
many  wells  of  fresh  water  (iv.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  this  Oasis  is 
still  attested  by  the  abundance  of  its  dates,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits.  The  dates  are  obtained 
in  vast  quantities,  and  are  of  very  fine  flavour.  In 
favourable  seasons  the  whole  area  of  Ammonium  is 
covered  with  this  fruit,  and  the  annual  produce 
amounts  to  from  5000  to  9000  camel -loads  of 
300  pounds  each.  Oxen  and  Bhcep  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  but  the  camel  does  not  thrive 
in  Ammonium,  probably  because  of  the  dampness  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  do  not  export 
their  own  harvests,  but  await  the  caravans  which 
.  rvej  them  to  Aegypt  and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 
(Uiinttoli,  pp.  89,  90,  91,  174,  175,  &c.)  The  pre- 
sent population  of  this  Oasis  is  about  8000;  but  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  once  the  seat  of  an  oracle, 
thfl  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Libyan  land- 
trade,  1 1  jo  |«  rmanent  as  well  as  the  casual  population 
mast  have  been  much  more  considerable.  The  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  found  at  Umtnebeda, 
sometimes  called  Birbf, — the  Ummaogcir  of  Horne- 
mann  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  106),  about  2  miles  from  the 
principal  village  and  castle.  Its  style  and  arrange- 
l*ak  its  Aegyptian  origin  and  its  appropria- 
tion to  the  worship  of  Anitln,  the  ramheaded  god  of 
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Thebes;  yet  the  buildings  (the  oracle  itself  was  much 
older)  are  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Persian  era 
of  Aegypt.  The  remains  of  the  Ammonium  consist 
of  two  parts  —  a  pro  nans  and  a  sekos,  or  sanctuary 
proper.  The  walk  are  entirely  composed  of  hewn 
stones,  obtained  from  quarries  about  2  miles  off.  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  emblematic  of  the  story 
and  transfigurations  of  Zeus- Amnion.  The  plain 
surface  of  the  walls  was  highly  coloured  :  and 
though  many  of  the  sculptures  are  much  defaced, 
the  blue  and  green  colours  are  still  bright.  The 
temple  itself  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  cur- 
tilage or  enclosure  of  the  whole  is  not  more  than  70 
paces  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis  was,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  32),  partly  Aegyptian  and  partly 
Acthiopi&n, — both  nations  agreeing  in  their  devotion 
to  Zeus- Ammon.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  Ammonium  soon  after 
their  colonisation  of  Cyrene  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.  put  in  their  claims  to  a  share,  at  least,  in  its 
foundation.  According  to  one  tradition,  Dana  us  led 
a  colony  thither  (Diodor.  xvii.  50);  according  to 
another,  its  oracle  was  established  contemporaneously 
with  that  at  Dodona,  tho  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  54.)  The  name  of  the  king, 
Ktearchus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  story  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  bus 
also  a  Greek  aspect.  (Herod,  ii.  32.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ammonium  was  peopled 
from  the  East,  and  not  by  colonists  from  Europe  and 
the  North. 

At  the  present  day  El-Sitcah  contains  four  or  five 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  is  Kebir  ;  and  about 
2  miles  from  Kebir  is  an  ancient  fortress  named 
Shargich,  old  enough  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  (Minutoli,  pp.  165 — 167).  It  is 
governed  by  its  own  chiefs  or  shicks,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  Aegypt  This 
Oasis,  though  known  to  Arabian  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a.  r>.,  was  first  reopened  to  Europeans 
by  the  travels  of  Browne  and  Hornemanu  in  the  last 
century. 

2.  Proceeding  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  wo  come  to  the  Oasis  now  called 
El-Farafreh,  but  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  not 
recorded.  It  lay  nearly  N.  of  Oasis  Minor,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  miles,  and  served  as  an  interme- 
diate station  both  to  Ammonium  and  Oasis  Magna. 

3.  Oasis  Mtjion  ("Ocunr  txixpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  37 ; 
■7  itintpa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  0.  Minor,  XoL  Imp. 
Or.  c.  143:  the  modern  El-DaHrl),  was  situated 
SE.  of  Ammonium,  and  nearly  duo  W.  of  the  city  of 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Arsinoite  nome  (El-Fyown), 
lat.  29°  10'  N.  Like  El-Sitcah,  the  Lesser  Oasis 
contains  warm  springs,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat;  but 
now  its  chief  productions  are  dates,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, and  other  fruits.  It  has  a  temple  and  tombs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  Lesser  Oasis  is  separated 
from  the  Greater  by  a  high  calcareous  ridge,  and  the 
station  between  them  was  probably  at  the  little 
temple  of  A  in  Amour.  (Cailliaud,  Minutoli,  &c) 
Oasis  Minor  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  entitled 
by  some  Christian  writers  (e.  g.  Palladius,  Vit. 
Chrysost.  p.  195)  if  ytirtty  r£y  Ma(I«r«r,  and 
"  Oasa,  ubi  gens  est  Mazicorum "  ( Juann.  in  ViL 
Patntm,  c  12),  the  Mazyci  of  the  Regio  Mannarica 
being  the  people  indicated. 

4.  Oasis  Tkixytueos,  or  the  OaJs  of  El  £u- 
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charirh,  is  the  nearest  of  these  desert-islands  to  the 
frontiers  of  Aegj  pt,  and  nearly  due  N.  from  Oasis 
Magna.  It  lies  in  lat.  28°,  a  little  below  the  parallel 
of  the  city  Hermopulis  in  Middle  Aegypt  There  is  a 
road  to  it  from  Fyoum,  and  its  principal  village  is 
named  Zabou.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  fruit;  but 
there  arc  no  traces  of  its  permanent  occupation  either 
by  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Persians  ;  and  its  earliest 
moonments  are  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  hypogaea,  containing  sar- 
cophagi. In  this  Oasis  was  made  the  discovery  of1 
some  ancient  artesian  wells. 

The  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Oases  by  an 
historian  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  (Olympiodor.  ap. 
Phot.  Bib.  p.  61,  ed.  Bekker)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  artificial  springs ;  but  as  their  con- 
struction was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
no  less  than  to  the  Aegyptians,  the  secret  of  it  was 
probably  imported  from  the  East,  like  the  silkworm, 
at  some  period  anterior  to  A.  I>.  400.  Several  of  these 
wells  have  recently  been  discovered  and  reopened 
(Russegger,  Reism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  399);  and  the 
depth  disclosed  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
mentioned  by  Olympiodorus  (tupra),  viz.,  from  200 
to  500  cubits.  This  for  exceeds  the  bore  of  an 
ordinary  well;  and  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  water 
in  a  rushing  stream  shows  that  no  pump,  siphon,  or 
machinery  was  employed  in  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
In  this  Oasis,  also,  alum  abounds.  (Kenrick,  Anc. 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

5.  Oasis  Maosa  ("OdVij  ftrydAif,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 
27;  v  *fN&ri>,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  ^  few,  Olympiod. 
ap.  Phot.  BibL  p.  212,  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis, 
sometimes  denominated  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  as  its 
centre  lies  nearly  opposite  to  that  city,  is  called  EU 
Khargeh  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal town.  This,  also,  is  the  wi\is  'OdVu  and 
rrjaot  fiaxdpwv  of  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  and  is  meant 
when  the  Oases  are  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  as  by 
Joeephus  (c.  Apian,  ii.  3).  In  the  hieroglyphics  its 
name  is  Ueb,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Orient 
(c.  143)  its  capital  is  termed  Hibe.  The  Oasis 
MiiiTiui  is  distant  about  6  days'  journey  from 
Thebes,  and  7  from  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  It  is  80  mike 
in  leDgth,  and  from  8  to  10  broad,  stretching 
from  the  lat.  of  Tentyra,  25°  N.,  to  the  lat  of 
Abydos,  26°  6'  N.  Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to 
more  extensive  and  regular  irrigation,  the  cultivable 
land  reached  further  N.  The  high  calcareous  ridge, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Lesser  Oasis,  here  be- 
comes precipitous,  and  girds  the  Oasis  with  a  steep 
wall  of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  acacia  of 
E<rvpt  and  the  dhoum  palm  form  thick  woods.  The 
Great  Oasis  must  have  received  a  Greek  colony  at 
an  early  period,  since  Herodotus  (iii.  26)  says  that 
the  "  city  Oasis "  was  occupied  by  Ssimians  of  the 
Aeschrionian  tribe,  who  had  probably  settled  there 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Cyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).  Yet  none  of  its 
numerous  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic 
era.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Persians;  for  the 
names  of  Dareius  and  Amyrtaeus  are  inscribed  on 
its  ruins  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  367);  but  the  principal  buildings  which  re- 
main belong  to  the  Macedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the 
Roman  era.  Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length, 
was  dedicated  to  Amun-Ra.  The  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture resembles  that  of  the  temples  at  Hennonthis  I 
and  Apollinopolis  Magna.  Like  other  similar  spots  ' 
in  the  Libyan  Duwrt,  the  Great  Oasis  was  a  place  of  j 
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banishment  for  political  offenders  (Dig.  xlviiL  tit  22. 
1.  7.  §  4),  and  for  Christian  fugitives  from  the  Pagan 
emperors.  (Socrat  ii.  28.)  At  a  later  period  it 
abounded  with  monasteries  and  churches.  The 
Greater  and  the  Leaser  Oasis  were  reckoned  as 
forming  together  a  single  nome,  but  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
the  Tbebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9,  duo  Oasitae;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  6,  ots  vdftots  lrpoaypa'povTai  al  tv6  OooTtcu  ; 
sec  Hoskins,  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis ;  Langles, 
Mim.  snr  lee  Oasis;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  p. 
964.)  [W.B.D] 

OAXES,  OAXUS.  [Axus.] 

OBILA  ('OtfiAo,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  9),  a  town  of  the 
Vettoues  in  Hispania  Tarracouensis,  the  site  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modern  Avila,  (Hierou.  de  Vir.  IU.  c.  121 , 
and  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xiv.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  431.)  Reichard,  however,  identifies  it  with 
Oliva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBILAE.  [Maumariga.] 

OBL1MUM,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensig,  writ- 
ten Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a  road  which  passes 
through  the  Tarentaise  to  the  pass  of  the  Alpis 
Graia,  or  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  site  is  uncertain, 
but  the  distance  is  marked  iii.  from  Ad  Publi- 
canos.    [Publicanos,  Ad.]  [G.  L.1 

0BLIV10NIS  FLUMEN,  called  also  Limius, 
Limias,  Limaea,  &c  [Gamjvtcia,  Vol.  L  p.  933.] 

O'BOCA  f'OWica,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §8),  a  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  the  Boyne.   [T.  H.  D.] 

OBRIMAS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maeander,  had  its  sources,  according  to 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  near  the  town  of  Asporidos,  and  flowed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea  Cibotus  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
This  is  all  tho  direct  information  we  possess  about 
it;  but  from  Livy's  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Manlius,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
was  visited  by  Selcucus  from  Apamea,  we  may  gather 
some  further  particulars,  which  enable  us  to  identify 
the  Obrimas  with  the  SundukU  Choi.  Manlius  had 
marched  direct  from  Sagal:issus,  and  must  have  led 
his  army  through  the  plains  of  Dombai,  passing  in 
the  rear  of  Apamea,  Thus  Seleucos  would  easily 
hear  of  the  consul  being  in  bis  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  his  desire  to  propitiate  him,  would  have  started 
after  him  and  overtaken  him  the  next  day  (postero 
die.)  Manlius,  moreover,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Obrimas  required  guides,  because  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  unable  to  find  his  way 
to  the  plain  of  Metropolis.  All  this  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Obrimas 
is  the  modern  SattdukU  Choi  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
ii.  p.  172,  See).  Franz  (F6»f  Inschrijftm,  p.  37), 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  Kodsha  Choi  to 
correspond  with  the  Obrimas.  Arundell  (Diseov.  tn 
Asia  4/ in.  L  p.  231),  again,  believes  that  Livy  has 
confounded  the  sources  of  theMarsyas  and  Maeander 
with  those  of  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

OBRINGA  COtyfyxos).  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  17) 
makes  the  Obringas  river  the  boundary  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Germania.  The  meet  southern 
place  in  Lower  Germania  according  to  his  map  is 
Moguntiacum  (MokovtuucoV),  Mainz.  He  places 
in  the  following  order  the  cities  of  Upper  Germania, 
which  are  south  of  the  Obringas:  —  Noeomagus 
(Speier),  Borbetomagus  ( Worms),  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg),  and  so  on.  But  Worms  is  north  of 
Spder ;  and  the  relative  position  of  these  two  places 
is  therefore  wrong  in  Ptolemy.    He  lias  aLo  placed 
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Mogontiacum  in  Lower  Germania,  bnt  it  was  the  chief  | 
place  of  Upper  Germania.  Ptolemy  has  not  men- 
tioned the  Mosella  {Motel),  and  some  geographers 
have  assumed  that  it  is  the  Obringas;  but  if  this  is 
so,  the  position  of  Mainz  is  wrong  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Mainz  is  sooth  of  the  Motel.  D'Anville  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imp.,  the  district  of 
the  general  who  resided  at  Mainz  comprehended  I 
Antunnacum  or  Andemach,  on  the  Rhine,  which  is 
below  the  junction  of  the  Motel  and  the  liking  If 
Andemach  was  always  in  the  Upper  Germania, and 
if  the  boundary  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  j 
Germania  was  a  river-valley,  there  is  none  that 
seems  so  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  the  rugged 
valley  of  the  Ahr,  which  lies  between  Bonn  and 
Andemack,  and  separates  the  netherlands  or  low- 
lands on  the  north  from  the  hilly  country  on  the 
south.  [G.  L.] 

OBU'CULA  ('OtovKoKa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  4),  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  a.  3)  Obulcula,  and  by  Appian  (IJitp. 
68)  'OGoKxoKa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Corduba  (Itm. 
Ant.  pp.  413,  414),  now  Monclova.  Some  ruins  are 
still  visible  (Caro,  Ant.  llitp.  i.  19;  Flora,  Etp.  S. 
xii.p.382.)  [T.H.D.] 

OBULCO  (h  %06o6\kw,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141, 160; 
'OSovKkov,  Ptol.  ii.4.§ll ;  'CtfoAxw.Steph.  h.t.v.), 
called  by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulco  Pontificense,  a  Ro- 
man monicipium  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Corduba,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  j 
300  stadia  according  to  Strabo  (p.  160).  It  had  the  ' 
privilege  of  a  mint  (Florez,  Med,  ii.  p.  496,  iii.  p.  101 ; 
Mionnet,  SuppL  i.  p.  11;  Sestini,  p.  71  ;  Gruter, 
Inter,  pp.  105,  458;  Muratori,  p.  1052.  4).  It  is 
identified  with  Porcuna,    [T.  H.  D.] 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTR10XALIS. 


cone  or  oduloo. 

OBULENSII  CO€ov\i)v<Ttoi,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §9),  a 
people  of  Moosia  Inferior,  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCA'LEA  or  OCALEIA  ('foaMa,  '0«a\tia: 
Elh.  'ftitaAf^i),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  situated  upon  a  small  stream  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Haliartus 
and  Alalcomenae,  It  lay  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of 
Haliartus,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilphossium, 
on  the  south  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  lake  Copais.  This  town  was  dependent 
upon  Haliartus.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Oechalia.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
several  squared  blocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  501,  Hymn.  Apoll.  242; 
Strab.  ix.  p.'  410;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Plin.  hr.  7. 
s.  12;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  ii.  p.  205,  seq.  j  Forchhammer,  Ilettenika,  p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANUS.    [ATLAjmccM  Marb.] 
OC  K'ANUS  SEPTENTRION  A'LIS,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  all-encircling  Ocean. 


1.  The  name  and  d iris  ions.  —  According  to  • 
fragment  of  Phavorinus  the  word  *ClKtar6t  is  not 
Greek,  but  one  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  (Spohn, 
de  Nicephor.  Blemm.  Geogr.  Lips.  1818,  p.  23); 
but  there  seems  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roots  "  ogha"  and  '*  ogh." 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  note  2 1 0,  trans.)  When 
the  peoples  living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Interior  Sea 
passed,as  Herodotus  (iv.  152)  significantly  adds, "  not 
without  divine  direction,"  through  the  gate  into  the 
Ocean,  and  first  saw  its  primeval  waters,  the  origin  as 
they  believed  of  all  waters,  the  sea  that  washed  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  was  long  regarded  as  a 
miry,  shallow,  misty  sea  of  darkness,  lying  under 
"  the  Bear,"  who  alone  is  never  bathed  in  the  Ocean ; 
and  hence  the  names  ScptentrionaUa  (o  0op*tor 
»n*ay6t,  Plut  CamilL  15  ;  Agathem.  ii.  14;  Tac 
Germ,  1  ;  Plin.  iv.  27;  b  apttTuths  inc.,  Agathem. 
I  c  ;  6  M  ras  apicrovs  int.,  Diod.  xviii.  5)  and 
Scythicus  (Plin.  vi.  14);  though  this,  according  to 
Agathemerus  (/.  c.)  is  the  E.  division  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  while  the  Mare  Germanicum  and 
Mare  Britannicum  formed  the  W.  This  sea  appears 
with  the  epithets  "  Ocean  us  glacialis"  (Juv.  iii.  1); 
"Mare  congelatnm"  (Varro,  R.  R,  i.  2.  §  4;  Plin. 
iv.  27.  a.  30) ;  "  concretum "  (Plin.  L  c;  »;  rrrnyvla 
BaK,  Strab.  i.  p.  63;  woWoj  wmryws,  Dionys.  Per. 
32;  vikayos  *emry6s,  Agathem  L  c);  "  pigrum" 
(Tac  Agr.  13,  Germ.  45);  "mortuum"  (Plin.  iv. 
27;  Agathem.  /.  c;  Dionys.  Per.  33).  Its  •;. visions 
were: — Mare  Germanicum  (Plin.  iv.  30;  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§  5),  or  M.  Cimbricnm  ("Cymbrica  Tethys," 
Claudian,  de  Bell  Get.  335),  or  the  German  Ocean, 
united  by  the  Fretum  Gallicum  (Straits  of  Dover, 
Pa*  de  Calais)  with  the  M.  Britannicum  (Plin.  ir. 
33  :  English  Channel),  and  by  the  Codanus 
Sinus  (Kattegattet.  Ore  Sund)  and  Lagnus  Sinus 
(Store  Belt,  Lille  Belt),  with  the  M.  Sarmaticum 
(2apu.cn ucbs  <wt.,  Ptol.  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6)  or  Suevicum 
(Tac  Germ,  45 :  Otter  Soen,  or  Baltic).  A  division 
of  this  latter  was  the  Sinus  Venedicus  (OilcffStKof 
k6\wos,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19  :  Gvlfof  Danzig).  The 
M.  Amalchium,  according  to  Hecataeus  (ap.  Plin. 
iv.  27),  commences  with  the  river  Paropamisus;  the 
Cimbri,  according  to  Philemon  (ap.  Plin.  I  c.\ 
called  it  Morimarusa,  which  he  interprets  by  M. 
mortuum;  beyond  was  the  sea  called  Cronium,  or 
the  sea  into  which  the  river  Chronos  (A'iewwn) 
flowed,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Kuritchet  Haff, 
off  Mcmel    (Schafarik,  Slav.  A  It  vol.  i.  p.  496.) 

2.  Progress  of  discovery. — The  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenician  navigators  brought  them  iuto  contact 
with  those  countries,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  from 
whence  tin  was  brought ;  but  it  was  the  trade  in 
amber  which  must  have  been  most  effectual  in 
opening  up  a  knowledge  of  these  coasts.  This 
amber  was  brought  by  sea,  at  first,  only  from  the 
W.  Cimbrian  coast,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  sea,  being  brought  across  the  intervening 
countries  by  means  of  barter.  The  Massilians,  who 
under  Pytheas  followed  the  Phoenicians,  hardly 
went  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Weter  and  the  Elbe. 
The  amber  islands  (Glessaria  or  Austrania)  are 
placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  27)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Cihi- 
brian  promontory  in  the  German  Ocean;  and  tho 
connection  with  the  expedition  of  Germanicua 
sufficiently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  is  not 
meant.  Moreover  the  effects  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
tides  in  the  estuaries  which  throw  up  amber, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Servius,  " 
vicissim  turn  acted  it  turn  rocedit,"  suite  the 
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between  the  Udder  and  the  Cimbrian  peninsula; 
but  docs  not  suit  the  Baltic,  in  which  Timaeus 
places  the  island  Baltia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11.)  Aba- 
las,  a  day's  journey  from  an  "  aestuarium,"  cannot 
therefore  be  the  Kurische  Nthrmg.  Pytheas  pro- 
bably sailed  to  the  W.  shores  of  Jutland.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  45),  not  Pliny,  is  the  first  writer  acquainted 
with  the  "  gleasum "  of  the  Baltic  shores,  in  the 
land  of  the  Aestyans  and  the  VenedL  The  more 
active,  direct  communication  with  the  Samland 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestyans  by  means 
of  the  overland  route  through  Pannonia  by  Car- 
nun  turn,  which  was  opened  by  a  Roman  knight 
under  Nero  (Plin.  I.  c),  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  The  re- 
lation between  the  Prussian  coast,  and  the  Milesian 
colonies  on  the  Euxine,  are  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  probably  struck  more  than  400  years 
b.  c,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Netz  district. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  note  171,  trans.) 
A  enrious  story  is  related  by  Cornelias  Nepos 
(Fragm.  viL  1,  ed.  Van  Staveren  ;  camp.  Mela,  iii. 
5.  §  8;  Plin.  ii.  67)  of  a  king  of  the  Boii,  others 
say  of  the  Suevi,  having  given  some  shipwrecked 
dark -coloured  men  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer  when  he 
was  Proconsul  of  GauL  These  men,  who  are  called 
Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
story,  most  probably  natives  of  Labrador  or  of 
Greenland,  who  had  been  driven  on  these  coasts  by 
the  effect  of  currents  snch  as  are  known  now  in 
these  seas,  and  violent  NW.  winds.      [E.  B.  J.] 

OCELIS  COktiKu  iairopiov),  a  port  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7.  §  4,  L  15.  §  11, 
vi.  7.  §  7,  viii.  22.  §  7)  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
straits  of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el- Mandeb).  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  was 
as  follows:  Its  longest  day  was  12\\  hours.  It  was 
1'  east  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tropics,  52°  30' 
removed  from  the  summer  tropic.  It  is  placed  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplns  300  stadia  from  Musa,  and 
is  identical  with  the  modern  GktUa  or  CeUa,  which 
has  a  bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  two  miles  wide,  and  its  depth 
little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  Periplns,  p.  288; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  Ocelis,  according 
to  the  Periplus,  was  not  so  much  a  port  as  an  an- 
chorage and  watering-place.  It  belonged  to  the 
Elisari,  and  was  subject  to  Cholebus.  (Hudson, 
Geog.  Mm.  torn.  i.  p.  14;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  7.)  The 
same  author  places  it  1200  stadia  from  Arabia 
Felix  (Aden);  but  the  dUtance  is  two  short  (Gos- 
selin,  Recherche*,  torn.  iii.  p.  9.)  [G.  W.] 

OCELLODU'RUM,  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Caesaraugusta  (Ant.  I  tin.  pp.  434,  439) ;  va- 
riously identified  with  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Fer- 
moseL  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'CELUM  (*OjccA0v  :  Uxeav\  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  last  place  in  that 
province  ("  citcrioris  provinciae  extremum,"  Caes.2?.  G. 
i.  10)  from  whence  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  In  Strata's  time  Ocelum  was  the  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottius  towards  the  province 
*  .  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  a  much  frequented  road  led  over 
the  pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre  by  Scingomagus 
(Sezanne),  Brigantium  (Briancon),  and  Ebrodunura 
(  Embrun),  to  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii.  D'Anville 
has  clearly  shown  that  Ocelum  was  at  L'xeav,  a 
village  in  the  valley  of  FcneslixUcs,  and  not,  as  sup. 


posed  by  previous  writers,  at  Oulx  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dora.  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'CELUM  ("OaeXor,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Ocelenses  and  Lanci- 
enses.  Identified  by  aome  with  Caliabria,  by  others 
with  Fermotclle  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
ptl.  p.  431.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  CallaYci  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia 
(PtoL  ii.  6.  §  23). 

3.  ('OkIXov  oxpov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  N£.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  and  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Abus  or  R  umber;  probably 
Spurn  HeaiL  [T.  H.  D  ] 

OCHE.  [ElTBOKA.] 

OCHOSBANES  ('Ox<xr€dpns)  or  Ochtiio- 
m AMKa,  a  small  river  of  Papblagonia,  falling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Marcian.  HeracL.  p.  72 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  7.)  This  is  probably  the  same  river  which 
Serial  (p.  33)  colls  Ocheraenus.  [L.  S.] 

OCHRAS,  a  place  in  Cappadocia.  (It.  Ant.  p. 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  12)  mentions  a  place 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Cappadocia,  between  the  river  Halys  and  Mount 
Arpneus,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  tlie  Ochras 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  [L.  S.} 

OCHUS  (i'flxo*,  Strab.  xi.p.  509;  Ptohvi.  11. 
§§  2,  4;  Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  provinces  of 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana  by  Strata  and  Ptolemy 
respectively,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  Rindu-Kush),  and  flowed  in  a  NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  parallel  with  the  Ox  as.  Pliny  makes  it  a  river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Oxus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  16. 
§  18).  There  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  Tedjen.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  part  of  Asia  all  Ptolemy's  places  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  145.)  [V.] 

OCHUS  MONS  C^X**.  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  88),a 
mountain  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forbiger  to  be  that  now  called  NaJthUu.  [V.] 

OCILE  ('OalXij,  Appian,  B.  Hisp.  75),  a  town 
of  Hispania  Battica,  probably  near  Ilipa  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lusitanians,  and  relieved  by  Mum- 
mius  (Ukert,  voLii  pt  1.  p.  372).     [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  ('OkiKis,  Appian,  B.  Hisp.  c.  47,  sqq.), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  which  served  the  Romans  as 
a  magazine  in  the  tune  of  the  Celtiberian  war.  It 
was  probably  in  the  SE.  part  of  Celtiberia,  and 
Keichard  identifies  it  with  Ocana.      [T.  H.  D.] 

OCINARUS  ('Clitipapos),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Lycophron  (Alex. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  it  flowed  by  the  city 
of  Terina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Sabatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modern 
Savuto);  but  its  identification  depends  upon  that 
of  the  site  of  Terina,  which  is  very  uncertain. 
[Terwa].  [E.  H.  B.J 

OCITIS  CO«it«,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §31),  an  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  from  the  Orkneys, 
probably  Ronaldsa.  [T.  H.  D-3 

OCRA  MONS  (f,  *0*po),  is  the  name  given  by 
Strata  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Carnic  Alps, 
over  which  was  the  pass  leading  from  Aqnileia  to 
,  Aemona  (Laybach),  and  from  thence  into  Pannonia 
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and  the  countries  an  tbe  Dannbe.  (Strab.  it.  p.  207, 
vii.  p.  814.)  The  mountain  meant  is  evidently  tiiat 
between  Adelsberg  and  Logbook,  which  must  in  all 
ages  have  been  the  principal  line  of  communication 
from  tbe  Danube  and  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
Italy.  [E.H.B.] 

OCBICULUM  (oJ  'OtcpucKoi,  Strab.;  'Oxp&roAa, 
Steph.  B.  ;  'OKphroAor,  PtoL :  Eth.  Ocriculanus 
and  Ocricolanus:  Otricoli),  a  considerable  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  tlie  southernmost  town 
of  Umbria,  and  distant  only  44  miles  from  Rome, 
(ftm.  Ilier.  p.  613  ;  Westphal,  Jtom.  Kamp.  p. 
145.)  We  learn  from  Livy  that  Ocriculum  was  a 
native  Umbrian  city,  and  in  B.  c  308  it  appears  to 
have  separated  from  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
racy, and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Borne.  (Liv.  ix. 
41.)  This  is  the  only  notice  that  we  find  of  it  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Umbria  by  the  Romans;  but  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatedly  in  history  as  a  mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  importance.  It  was  here  that 
in  b.  c.  217  Fabius  alaximus  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Servilius,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Trasimenus.  (Id.  xxii.  11.)  In  the  Social  War 
Ocriculum  suffered  severely  ;  and,  according  to 
Floras,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  (Flor. 
Lai.  18.  §  11);  but  it  seems  to  have  quickly  re- 
covered, and  in  Strabo's  time  was  a  considerable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  as  the 
place  where  the  army  of  Vespasian  halted  after  the 
su  t-render  of  the  Vitellian  legions  at  Narnia  (Tac 
Hist.  iii.  78).  From  its  position  on  the  Flaminian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
tbe  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  25;  Amm.  Marc 
xvi  10.  §  4,  xxviii.  1.  §  22);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstance  for 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a  late  period 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  which  it 
bears  tbe  title  of  "  splendidissima  civitas  Ocrico- 
lana."  From  these  combined,  with  the  still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  more  considerable 
town  than  we  could  have  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  14.  a.  19;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  54;  ltin.  Anl  pp.  125,  311  ;  Grater, 
Jrucr.  p.  422.  8,  9;  Orell.  Inter.  3852,  3857; 
Marini,  Atti  dei  Frotelli  Arvali,  voL  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  distant  about  2  miles 
from  the  modern  village  of  Otricoli,  in  the  plain 
nearer  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  their  present  state,  of  but  little  interest;  hut  ex- 
cavations which  were  carried  on  upon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought 
public  buildings 

arrangement  of  which  could  be  traced  with  tittl 
difficulty;  among  these  were  a  Basilica,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  be- 
sides other  buildings,  of  which  the  purpose  could 
not  bo  determined.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
architectural  decorations  and  works  of  art  discovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  colossal  head  of 
Jupiter  in  the  same  museum)  prove  that  Ocriculum 
must  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  no  ordinary 
splendour.  (Westphal,  ROmische  Kampagne,  p.  144; 
Guittani,  Monwnumli  Iitediti,  1784,  where  the 
results  of  the  excavation  are  described  in  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Rome  probably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  wealthy  nobles  from  the  city ;  and  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  we  learn  that  MUo  had  a 
villa  tliero,  (Ctc  pro  Mil  24.)  The  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  uncertain.  In  a.  d. 
413  it  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  Heraclianus, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  the  armies  of  Honorius  (ldat. 
Chron,  adann.),  and  it  is  mentioned  a>  an  episcopal 
see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
circumstances  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modern  village  of  Otricoli,  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  are  not  recorded.  The  corruption  of  the 
name  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an  early  date, 
as  it  is  written  Utriatlwn  hi  tbe  Itineraries  and  ia 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authors.    [E.  H.  B.] 

OCRINUM.  [DAMXOSitM.] 

OCTAPITARUM  ( 'Orrawfropor  tutpw,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  §  3),  a  very  prominent  headland  above  the  estuary 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain, 
now  St.  Davids  Head.  [T.  II.  I).] 

OCTODU'RUS  (Martinach,  or  Martigny,  as  the 
French  call  it),  is  iu  the  Swiss  canton  of  WailU 
or  Valais,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhone,  near  the 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a  northern  course  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.    The  Drance,  one  branch  of  wliiib 
rises  at  the  fart  of  the  Great  St,  Bernard,  joins  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Rhone  at  Martigny.     The  roctd 
over  the  Alps  from  Mnrtigny  ascends  the  valley  <if 
tbe  Drance,  and  the  summit  of  tbe  road  is  tbe 
Alpis  Pennina,  or  Great  SL  Bernard.    This  pass 
has  been  used  from  a  time  older  than  any  historical 
records.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gallia  (b.  c.  57—  56) 
he  sent  Serviue  Galba  with  the  twelfth  legion  and 
some  cavalry  into  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni.    His  purpose  in  sending  this 
force  was  to  open  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  pa*s 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  "  by  which  road  the  mcr- 
catores  bad  been  used  to  travel  at  great  risk,  and 
with  the  payment  of  great  tolls."   (#.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  people  of  tbe  Alps  allowed  the  Italian  mer- 
chants to  pass,  because  if  they  plundered  them  the 
merchants  would  not  come;  but  they  got  as  much 
out  of  them  as  they  could.    Galba,  after  taking 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  tbe  submission  of 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohorts  into  the  country  of 
the  Nantuates,  and  with  the  remaining  cohorts  de- 
termined to  winter  41  in  a  town  of  the  Veragri  named 
Octodurus,  which  town  being  situated  in  a  valley 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  ground  near  it,  is  con- 
fined on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  mountains.''  There 
is  some  level  ground  at  Martigny,  and  the  valley  of 
tho  Rhone  at  this  part  is  not  very  narrow.  Caesar 
says  that  the  town  of  Octodurus  was  divided  into 
parts  by  a  river,  but  he  docs  not  mention  the  river V 
name.    It  is  the  Drance.    Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  winter  in,  and  assigned  the 
other  to  his  troops.    He  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safe.  He 
was,  however,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  before 
his  defences  wore  complete  or  all  his  supplies  were 
brought  into  the  camp.    The  Romans  obstinately 
defended  themselves  in  a  six  hours'  fight;  when, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  enemy 
out,  they  made  a  sortie,  which  was  successful. 
Tbe  Romans  estimated  the  Galli  at  more  than 30,000, 
and  Caesar  says  that  more  than  a  third  part  were 
destroyed.    The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  pro- 
digious, which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Cae- 
sar's veracity,  or  to  Galba's,  who  made  his  report  to 
the  commander.    It  has  also  been  objected  that  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martigny  to  hold  the 
30.000  men.    There  may  be  error  in  tbe  number 
that  attacked,  and  al*o  in  the  number  who  perished. 
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Bnt  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  Caeaar's  narrative  of  this  fight. 
Roesch  has  answered  the  criticism  of  General  Warn- 
ery,  who,  like  many  other  of  Caesar's  critics,  began 
his  work  by  misunderstanding  the  author.  (Roesch, 
Commentar  iiber  die  Commentarien,  <fe.  p.  220, 
Halle.  1783.)  After  this  escape  Gal  ha  prudently 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  marching  through  the 
conntry  of  the  Nantuates  reached  the  land  of  the 
Allobrogcs,  where  he  wintered. 

The  position  of  Octodnrus  is  determined  by 
Caesar's  narrative  and  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table.  Pliny  (iii.  a  20)  says  that  the  Octo- 
duirnses  received  the  Latinitas  (Latio  donati).  In 
the  NotiL  Prov.  the  place  is  called  "  Civitas  Val- 
lensiom  Octodarus."  The  modern  names  WallU 
and  Valait  are  formed  from  the  word  Vallense*.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  called  Forum  Claudii  Vallen- 
sium  Octodurensium,  as  an  inscription  shows.  One 
authority  speaks  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  Martigny.  Many  coins,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  Roman  time,  have  been  found  about  the 

The  name  Octodnr  is  manifestly  Celtic.  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  Dur,  "  water."  The  first 
part,  probably  some  corrupt  form,  is  not  explained. 
The  distances  on  the  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Praetoria  (Aosta)  in  Italy  to  Octodnrus  are  stated 
in  Vol.  L  p  110.  [G.  L  ] 

OCTOGESA,  a  town  of  the  Dergctes,  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  seated  on  the  river  Iberus 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  61).  It  is  identified  by  some  with 
Mequinenza;  but  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p,  452)  seeks 
it  to  the  S.  of  the  Sicoris  (or  Segre),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Granja,  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTOLOPHUS.  1.  A  place  belonging  to  the 
Lynccstae,  in  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consul  Sul- 
picius  moved  his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  200, 
against  king  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxi.  36;  com  p.  Cas- 
tka,  Vol.  C  p.  562,  a.) 

2.  A  place  in  Pcrrhaebia,  from  which  Perseus 
had  retired,  and  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  his  daring  march 
over  the  mountain  ridge  of  Olympus,  b.  c  169. 
(Liv.  xliv.  3.)  It  was  probably  near  the  issue  of 
the  Titaresius  or  Elattonitiko,  from  Mt  Olympus 
into  the  valley  of  Elauona.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  308,  310,  417.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

ODK.'-oUS  COlnoo6%,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319;  Scymn. 
748;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  112;  Appian.  Ill  30;  Ar- 
rian,  rer.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  p.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 
8,  viii.  11.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  ».v.;  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  5; 
Plin.  iv.  18;  Ovid,  TrisL  i.  9.  37:  the  reading 
'o VtotoAh,  Scyl.  p.  29,  is  simply  a  corruption  for 
'OSvaSs  x6\ts.  for  the  name  was  written  both  with 
the  single  and  the  double  a ;  the  latter  form  occurs 
on  the  autonomous  coins,  the  former  on  those  of  tin 
Empire:  'OStwiror,  Hierocl.;  Procop.  die  Aed.  iv. 
1 1 :  Odissos,  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  43),  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Panysus,  24  M.  P.  (Anton.  Itin,),  or  34  M.  P. 
(Pent.  Tab.),  from  Dionysopolis,  and  360  stadia 
from  the  E.  termination  of  Haemus  (Emineh  Burnt). 
Odessus  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  (Strab.  I.  c; 
Plin.  /.  c),  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Scymnus 
(/.  c),  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Astyages,  or  b.  c. 
594 — 560.  (Clinton,  F.  II.;  Raoul-Rochettc,  Col. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  786.)  From  the  inscriptions  in 
BoVkh  {Inter.  Nos.  2056,  a,  b,  c),  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  under  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
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and  to  have  presided  over  the  union  of  five  Greek 
cities  on  this  coast,  consisting  of  Odessus,  Tomi. 
Callatis,  Mesambria,  and  Apollonia.  When  the 
Bulgarians  swept  over  the  Dauubian  provinces  in 
A.  D.  679  they  are  found  occupying  Varna  (Bdfum, 
Theophan.  p.  298;  Niceph.  p.  23;  Cedren.  vol.  i. 
p.  440),  which  is  described  as  being  near  Odessus. 
(St.  Martin,  ap.  I  a.  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  xL  p. 
447;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  The 
autonomous  coins  of  Odessus  exhibit  "  types  n  refer- 
ring to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  the  god  imported  by 
Ptolemy  into  Alexandria,  from  the  shores  of  Pont  us. 
Tin  series  of  imperial  coins  ranges  from  Trajan  to 
Salonina,  the  wife  of  Gallienus.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
36 ;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  5 1 ;  Mionnet,  Deter,  drs 
Med.  vol.  i.  p.  395,  Suppl.  vol  ii.  p.  350.)  [E.B.J.] 
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ODOMANTI  COUfuurroi,  Herod,  vii.  112; 
Thuc.  ii.  101,  v.  6;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Odomantes, 
Plin.  iv.  18),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
district,  called  after  them,  Odomaktice  COlofiav- 
Torn,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  31;  Uv.  xliv.  4;  'OSofiarrU, 
Steph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mountain  Orbelus,  extending  along  the 
NE.  of  the  lower  Strymonic  plain,  from  about  MeJe- 
niko  and  Demiriudr  to  Zikkna  inclusive,  where 
they  bordered  on  Pangaeus,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  which  they  worked  with  the  Pieres  and 
Satrae.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Secure  in  their  inacces- 
sible position,  they  defied  Megabazus.  (Herod,  v. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  lay  to  the 
right  of  Sitalces  as  he  crossed  Mt.  Cercine;  and 
their  general  situation  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  101),  according  to  whom  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  N.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Lower  Strymon,  where,  alone,  the  river 
takes  such  a  course  to  the  E.  as  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion. Cleon  invited  Polles,  their  chieftain,  to  join 
him  with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be 
levied.  (Thuc  v.  6;  Aristoph.  Acham.  156,  164; 
Suid.  *.  v.  a*oTt8pl<u(tv;  Leake,  NorOiern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2 10,  306,  465.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODOMANTIS.  rSor-itKNK.] 

O'DRYSAE  (Oo>t*rcu),  a  people  seated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Artiscus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  Artiscus  ; 
since  Pliny  (iv.  18)  informs  us  that  the  Hebrus 
had  its  source  in  their  country  ;  a  fact  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  4,  10). 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  northern 
swarm  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojan  War  ;  and  their  names  arc  often  found 
interwoven  in  the  ancient  myths.  Thus  the  Thra- 
cian singer  Thamyris  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Odrysian  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4) :  and  Orpheus  is 
represented  as  their  king.  (Conon,  ap.  Phot. 
p.  140.) 

A  rude  and  barbarous  iK-ople  like  the  Odrysians 
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cannot  be  expected  to  have  had  many  towns ;  and 
in  fact  we  find  none  mentioned  cither  by  Thncydides 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  recorded 
is  Philippopolis,  founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia, as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  in  the  se- 
quel ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  their  towns 
of  any  importance  were  built  after  tbey  had  lost 
their  independence. 

The  name  of  the  Odrysae  first  occurs  in  history 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Dareius  Hy- 
staspis  against  the  Scythians.  (Herod.  L  e.) 
Whilst  the  Persians  oppressed  the  southern  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moun- 
tains, retained  their  independence;  and  the  strength 
which  they  thus  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corporate many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  subjects. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Euxine  in  spite  of 
a  signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
from  the  Thyni  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Sitalces  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace;  having  been  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  from  Abderaon  the 
W.  to  the  Euxine  on  the  E.  (Thucyd.  iL  96—98.) 
Indeed,  so  powerful  was  this  monarch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thucyd.  ii.  29 ;  Herod,  vii. 
137  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  136—150.)  The  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook  in  b.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Amyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Perdiccas  II., 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country,  is  also  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  at  that 
period ;  as  the  army  which  Sitalces  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amounted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one-third  were  cavalry. 
(Thuc  ii.  98 ;  Died.  xii.  50.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Odrysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  Hebrus  afforded  pasture  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  (Thuc  L  c.  \  Polyb. 
xxiv.  6;  Liv.  xtiv.  42.)  With  this  army  Sitalces 
overran  Chalcidice,  An  them  us,  Crestonia,  and  Myg- 
donia;  but  the  non-appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  hastily  to  retire  after  a  months  cam- 
paign. In  B.  o.  424  Sitalces  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Triballi,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew 
Seuthes  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  400  talent* ,  be- 
sides an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Thuc  ii.  97,  iv.  101.)  But  from 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes  we  find 
his  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medocns,  or  Amadocus,  who  was  most  probably  his 
son,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy ;  Mae- 
sades,  brother  of  Medocus,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
Melanditae,  and  Tranipsae;  whilst  the  region  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  vii.  5.  8  1.)  It  was  iu 
the  reign  of  Medocus  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  through  Thrace  on  their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Seuthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Macules,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seulhee 
exercised  only  a  subordinate  power  under  Medocus, 
with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii.  3.  §  16).  Subsequently,  however,  he  appears 
U»  have  asserted  his  claim  to  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  waged  open  war  with  Medocus, 


till  thev  were  reconciled  and  gained  over  to  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  Thrasybulus.  (Xen.  Hell 
iv.  8.  §  25 ;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  When  we  next  hear 
of  the  Odrysians,  we  find  them  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotys  I., 
who  reigned  from  B.  a  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  (n.  c.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Abdera.  (Died.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
bleptes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cotys,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Odrysians  appear  to  have  still  retained 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  But  a  civil  war  soon  broke  out  between 
that  monarch  and  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who 
were  probably  his  brothers,  and  to  whom  Cotys  had 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdom.  The  Athenians 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  357.  (Diod. 
xvi.  34.)  But  a  much  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  struck  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  years  of  warfare,  Philip 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c.  343)  in  conquering  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  71  ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  Philip  cannot 
be  ascertained;  but  that  their  subjugation  must 
have  been  complete  appears  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territory,  especially 
Philippopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat  Their  sub- 
jection is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  son  of  Tyrimmas. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12.  §  4.)  But  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander's  lieutenant  /."phyno 
bad  been  defeated  by  the  Getae,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  III.,  to  rebel  against 
the  Macedonians.  (Curt.  x.  1.  §  45 ;  Justin,  xii. 
1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seuthes  took 
the  field  against  Lysima<  bus,  to  whom  Thrace  lad 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse, — a  sad  falling  off  from  the  forces  formerly 
arrayed  by  Sitalces.  (Died,  xviii.  14  ;  Paus.  i.  9. 
§  6.)  The  struggle  with  Lysimachus  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ma- 
cedon, the  Odrysians  were  still  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
In  b.c.  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  malcontent 
chieftains  of  Thrace.  (Liv.  xxxix.  35.)  In  183 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Odrysians,  Dentbeletae,  and  Bessi.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Phiiippopolis,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  he  esta- 
blished a  garrison,  which  was  expelled  shortly  after 
his  departure.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53 ;  Polyb.  Ex.  Leg. 
xlviii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Romans  (xlii.  19,  xtv.  42).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odrysians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  useful  allies 
against  the  newly-conquered  district*,  as  well  as 
against  the  other  Thracian  tribes;  amongst  whom 
the  Bessi  had  now  raised  themselves  to  some  im- 
portance. After  this  period  the  history  of  the 
Odrysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  they  were  doubtless  gradually  falling  more 
|  aud  inoro  under  the  Roman  dominion.    In  the  year 
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b.  c.  42  their  king  Saddles,  who  had  no  children, 
bequeathed  bin  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
session was  taken  of  it  by  Brutus.  (Caea.  B.  C. 
iii.  4;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  25;  Lucan,  v.  54.) 

Augustus  Beems  to  hare  left  the  Odrysiana  the 
appearance  of  independence,  In  the  year  b.c  29, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  disposition  which  they  had 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  they  were  presented  by 
M.  Crassus  with  a  territory  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Bessi 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  25).  In  the  year  b.c  20,  Rhoe- 
matalces, who  was  administering  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  the  three  infant  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch  Cotys  IV.,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  under  M.  Lollins,  in  reducing  the  Bessi 
(Id.  liv.  20).  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Bessi 
again  rose  under  their  leader  Vologaeses,  a  priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  drove  Rhoematalces  into  the  Cher- 
sonese ;  they  were,  bowerer,  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Lucius  Piso;  Rhoematalces  was  restored; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  Tacitus,  that  under  his 
reign  the  Odrysians  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
Thrace  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  64). 
This  apparent  prosperity  was,  however,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Romans,  by  whose  influence  they 
were  governed.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Rhoema- 
talces, we  find  Augustus  dividing  his  kingdom  be- 
tween his  son  Cotys  and  his  brother  Rhascnporis 
(Tac.  L  c;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98).  Again,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cotys  by  Rhascuporis,  Tiberius  partitioned  the 
kingdom  between  the  children  of  Cotys  and  Rhoe- 
matalces, son  of  Rhascuporis,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing a  Roman,  Trobellienus  Rufus,  as  guardian 
of  the  former,  who  were  not  of  age  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
67,  iii.  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
spirit  of  the  Odrysians  was  not  subdued.  Two  years 
after  the  event  just  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Coeletae,  against  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  against  their  own  king  Rhoematalces,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Philippopolis.  This  rebellion,  which  was 
undertaken  by  leaders  of  little  distinction,  and  con- 
ducted without  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vel- 
Jeius  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  39).  A  more  formidable  one 
took  place  a.d.  26,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Thracian  tribes  to  supply  the 
Roman  army  with  recruits,  as  well  as  to  the  native 
ferocity  of  the  people.  It  occasioned  the  Romans 
some  trouble,  and  Poppaeus  Sabinus  was  rewarded 
with  the  triumphal  insignia  for  Ids  services  in  sup- 
pressing it  (To.  iv.  46—51).  At  length,  under  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Odrysians  were  finally  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet 
Vesp.  8;  Eutrop.  vii.  19). 

In  the  preceding  sketch  those  circumstances  only 
liave  been  selected  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Odrysians  as  a  people,  without  entering  into  the 
personal  history  of  their  monarcha.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  dynasty ;  an  account  of  the  different 
kings  who  compose  it  will  be  found  in  the  Diet  of 
Biogr.  and  Mythol.  under  the  respective  heads.  1. 
Teres.  2.  Sitalccs.  3.  Seuthes  I.  4.  Medocus 
(or  Amadocug)  with  Maesades.  5.  Seuthes  II.  6. 
Cotys  I.  7.  Cersobleptes,  with  Amadocus  and  Be- 
risades.  8.  Seuthes  III.  9.  Cotys  II.  10.  Cotys 
III.  11.  Sadalcs.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Rhoema- 
talces I.  1 4.  Cotys  V.  and  Rhascuporis.  15.  Rhoe- 
matalces II.    16.  Cotys  VI. 

The  manners  of  the  Odrysians  partook  of  that 
wildness  and  ferocity  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  and  which  made  their  name  a  by- 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the  horrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Ammiauus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  4.  §  9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  most 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  their  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  dances  performed  to  a 
wild  and  barbarous  music  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  32.) 
Hence  it  is  characteristic  that  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  to  be  a  table  com- 
panion of  the  king's;  but  whoever  enjoyed  this  honour 
was  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  make  him  a  present  (lb. 1 6,  seq.)  Among  such  a 
people,we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  most  worshipped.  They  had 
a  custom  of  buying  their  wives  from  their  parents, 
which  Herodotus  (v.  6)  represents  as  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thracian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.j 

ODRYSUS.  [Hadmaxopous.] 

ODYSSEIA  fOttrosio,  Strab.iii.  pp.  149,  157; 
'OtwrcM,  Stepb.  B.  $.  v.),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  N.  of  Abdera,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
built  by  Ulysses,  together  with  a  temple  to  Athene. 
By  Solinus  (c  23)  and  others  it  has  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Oluipo  (Lisbon) ;  but  its  site,  and  even 
its  existence,  are  altogether  uncertain.    [T.  H.  D.] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Oeensis  civitas, 
Plin.  v.  4;  Tac  Hist,  iv.  50;  Solin.  27;  Amm. 
Marc  xxviii.  6;  'E«5a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  8  12),  a  town  in 
the  district  of  the  Syrtes,  which,  with  Leptis 
Magna,  and  Sab  rata,  formed  the  African  Tripolis. 
Although  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian factory  here,  yet,  from  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
("  Oeea  colonia,"  Jtin.  Anton.)  must  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Ausuriani.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
invasion  it  would  seem  that  a  new  town  sprung  up 
on  the  ruins  of  Oca,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district— the  modem  Tripoli;  Trablis,  the 
Moorish  name  of  the  town,  is  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tripoli  there  is  a  very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  M.  Aarelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Verus,  which  will  be  found  beautifully 
figured  in  Captain  Lyons  Travels  in  N.  Africa,  p. 
18.  Many  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  especially  glass  urns,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a  coin  of  An- 
toninus, with  the  "epigraph"  col.  avo.  ock., 
was  to  be  referred  to  this  town.  (Eckhe),  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.)  Its  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Duchalais,  Restitution  a  Olbasa  de  Pisidie,  a  Jeru- 
salem et  aux  Contries  Occ.  de  la  Haute  Ask  de  trois 
Monnaies  Coloninles  attributes  a  Oeea,  Revne  Xu- 
mismatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechcy,  Exped. 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  24 — 32;  Barth,  Wander- 
ungen,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (Ofo,  Olw).    1.  A  town  in  Aegina.  [Vol 
I.  p.  34,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Then.  [Thera]. 

OEANTHEIA  or  OEANTHE  (Oldrttta,  Hel- 
lanic.  ap.  Stepk.  B.,  Polyb.,  Paus.;  OiavQn,  Hecatae. 
ap.  Steph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  EbwBis,  Scylax,  p. 
14;  Efartfuz,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  3:  Eth.  OMvt: 
Gahxidhi),  an  important  town  of  Die  Locri  Ozolae, 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Crissaeau 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeira 
in  Achaia  (iv.  57,  comp.  v.  17),  which  agrees  with, 
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the  situation  of  Galaxidki.  The  Ocanthians 
(OlaxQti*)  nre  mentioned  among  the  Locri  Ozolae 
by  Thucydides  (iii.  101).  Scylax  calls  the  town 
Knanthis ;  and  since  Strabo  says  (vi.  p.  259)  that 
Locri  Epiiephyrii  in  Italy  was  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  under  a  leader  named  Euantbes,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Oeantheia  or  Euanthcia  was  the 
place  where  the  omi grants  embarked.  Oeantheia 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  maritime  city  in 
Locris  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  with  the 
exception  of  Naupactua.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  were  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  one  of  Artemis,  situated  in  a  grove 
above  the  town  (x.  38.  §  y).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tab.  Peut  as  situated  20  miles  from 
Naupactus  and  15  from  Anticyra.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Galaxidki  are  very  few.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  Hellenic  walls ;  and  an  inscription  of 
no  importance  has  been  discovered  there,  (Bockh, 
Inter.  No.  1764.)  The  modern  town  is  inhabited 
by  an  active  Beafaring  population,  who  possessed 
180  ships  when  Ulrichs  visited  the  place  in  1837. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii  p.  594;  Ulrichs, 
JReiien,  <fe.  p.  5.) 

OE'ASO,  OEASSO  (Okrw,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ; 
Olaaffw,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  10),  erroneously  written  Olarso 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3,  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34),  was  a  maritime 
town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsi^, 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Magrada  (Mela,  iii.  1),  most  probably  Ogarco 
or  Oyarzun,  near  Iran  and  Fuentearabia.  In  an 
Inscr.  we  find  it  written  Oeasuna.  (Grot.  p.  718 ; 
Oienhart,  Not  Vase.  ii.  8;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  xxiv. 
pp.  15,  62,  and  xxxii.  p.  147.)         [T.  H.  D.] 

OEASSO  (Olatro-*,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  10,  ii  7.  §  2), 
a  promontory  of  Hispania  Tarnioonensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vascones,  formed  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  C.  Uigvera.      [T.  H.  D.] 

OECHA'LIA  (Oi'xoAia:  Eth.  OixoAmw),  the 
name  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Messenia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclcrus.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Pans.  iv.  26. 
§  6),  and  its  position  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  later 
times.  Strabo  identified  it  with  Andania,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Messcnian  kings  (viii.  pp.  339, 
350, 360,  x.  p.  448),  and  Pausanias  with  Carnasium, 
which  was  only  8  Btadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
upon  the  river  Charadrua.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§  4.)  Carnasium,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  grove  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Apollo  Carncius,  of  Hermes  Criophorus, 
and  of  Persephone,  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated,  and  that 
tho  urn  was  preserved  containing  the  bones  of  Eu- 
rytus.  the  son  of  Melaneus.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Eubooa,  in  the  dUtrict  of  Eretria.  (llocat 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Soph.  Track.  74 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  438,  x.  p.  448;  Stcph.  B.  $.  v.) 

3.  In  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneius,  between  Pelinna 
to  the  cast  and  Tricca  to  tho  west,  not  far  from 
It  home.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x. 
p.  448;  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  a  *.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Trachis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  339, 
x.  p.  448;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.) 

5.  In  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  tho  celebrated  'Enrytus,  who  wua 
conquered  by  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  called  OixaAfas 
fiAawis,  which  was  ascribed  to  Homer  or  Cresphy- 
ht».    Hence  among  the  early  jwt^  there  was  a  dif- 
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ference  of  statement  upon  the  subject.  The  Mes- 
senian  Occhalia  was  called  the  city  of  Eurytus  in 
the  Iliad  (ii.  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  13),  ami 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Pberecydes  (ap.Schol 
ad  Soph.  Track.  354)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Euboean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (SchoL  ap.  Soph. 
L  a),  by  Hecataens  (ap.  Paus.  L  a),  and  by  Strabo 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Theasalian  city  is  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  Eurytus  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ii.  730);  and  K.  0.  MUUer  supposes  that  this  was 
tho  city  of  the  original  fable.  (Dorians,  vol.  L  p.  426, 
seq.,  trans].) 

OECHARDES  (0/x<^8nf/PtoL  vL  16.  §§  3,  4), 
a  river  of  Serica,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  (£.  c) 
places  in  the  Auxasii  M.,  Asmiraei  M..  and  Casii 
M.,  the  latter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chain  of  Katchgar.  The 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  coming  through  Marinas,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titianus  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Ma&, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  sent  his  commercial 
agents  into  that  country  (PtoL  i.  11.  §  7),  indicates 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Pamir,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  direction  of  its  water-courses.  The  Oe- 
chardes  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  of  Khotan, 
Yarkand,  Katchgar,  and  Uthi,  and  which  flows 
close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thiaa-Schan.  The 
Obchardak  (0«x<ipo<ut  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4)  deriving 
their  name  from  the  river  must  be  assigned  to  this 
district.    [Serica.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEDANES.  [Dyardakes.] 

OENEANDA.  [Oekoanda.] 

OE'NEON  (Otr*wr),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
east  of  Nanpactus,  possessing  a  port  and  a  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Hcsiod  was 
said  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demosthenes  set  out  on  his  expedition  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  c  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  from  that  of  Xau- 
pactus  by  the  river  Morno,  and  that  Oeneon  per- 
haps  stood  at  MugtHa,  or  near  the  fonntain  Ambla. 


(Thuc.  iii.  95,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  616.) 

OENEUS  (OiVevr),  a  river  of  Pannonia.  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  2).  In  the  Penting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenca,  and  now  bears  the  lnxnv 
of  Unna.  [L.  S.] 

OENTADAE  1.  (Ofcttcu,  Time,  et  alii;  Oil 
doai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  OwmSoi:  Trikardho), 
a  town  in  Acarnania,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Achelous,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  tlie  most  important  of  the  Acarnanian  towns,  being 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
commanding  the  whole  of  tho  south  of  Acarnania. 
It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
territory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  Achelous,  and  to  have  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  very  fertile.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical 
Oencus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  about  ».  c.  455.  The  Mcsscnians,  wh> 
had  been  settled  at  Nanpactus  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  Messcnian  War  (455),  shortly 
afterward*  made  an  expedition  against  Ouiadn. , 
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which  they  took;  bat  after  holding  it  for  a  year, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Acarnanians  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town.  (1'aus.  iv.  25.)  Oeni- 
adae is  represented  at  that  time  as  an  enemy  of 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  Messcnians  to  attack  the 
place.  Twenty-three  years  before  the  Peloponncsian 
War  (b.  c.  454)  Pericles  laid  siege  to  the  town,  bnt 
was  unable  to  take  it  (Thuc.  L  111;  Died.  xi.  85.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oeniadae  still  continued 
opposed  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  the  only  Acar- 
nanian  town,  with  the  exception  of  Astacus,  which 
sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (429)  Phormion  made  an  expedition  into 
Acarnania  to  secure  the  Athenian  ascendancy  ;  but 
though  he  took  Astacus,  he  did  not  continue  to 
march  against  Oeniadae,  because  it  was  the  winter, 
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at  which  season  the  marshes  secured  the  town  from 


all  attack. 


In  the  following  year  (428)  his  son 
Asopius  sailed  up  the  Achelous,  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Oeniadae;  but  it  was  not  till  424  that 
Demosthenes,  assisted  by  all  the  other  Acarnanians, 
compelled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  7,  iv.  77.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  during  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  wars.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Aetolians,  who  had  extended  their  do- 
minions on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants  in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Died, 
xviii.  8.)  Oeniadae  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians  till  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  strongly  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  commenced  uniting  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal 
with  the  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
In  211  Oeniadae,  together  with  the  adjacent  Nesus 
(N^ros)  or  Nasus,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  under 
M.  Valerius  Lacvinus,  and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  then  their  allies;  but  in  189  it  was  restored  to 
the  Acarnania  as  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  made  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  in 
that  year.  (Pol.  ix.  39;  Liv.  xxvi.  24;  Polyb. 
xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviiL  11.)  From  this  period 
Oeniadae  disappears  from  history;  but  it  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (x.  p.  459). 

The  exact  site  of  Oeniadae  was  long  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Dodweli  and  Gell  supposed  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Achelous  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  but  these  ruins  are  those  of  Pleuron. 
[Pleuiiox.]  The  true  position  of  Oeniadae  has 
now  been  fixed  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  has  since 
visited  the  spot.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the  modem 
Tnkardho,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and 
are  surrounded  by  morasses  on  every  side.  To  the 
N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a  reedy  marsh  or  lake, 
now  called  Ltsini  or  Katukhi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Melite.  In  this  lake  is  a  small  island,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Nasos  mentioned  above.  Thucydides 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  (ii.  1 02)  that 
the  marshes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Achelous  alone;  he  appears  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
lake  of  Melite,  which  afforded  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  city  than  the  Achelous,  and  which  has 
no  connection  with  this  river.  The  city  occupied  an 
extensive  insulated  hill,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  stretches  out  a  long  slope  in  the  di- 
lution of  the  Achelous,  connecting  the  hill  with  the 
plaiu.    The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications  still 


exists,  and  cannot  be  much  less  than  three  miles. 
The  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion, are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
often  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  Towards 
the  N.  of  the  city  was  the  port,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  deep  river  or  creek  running  np  through 
the  contiguous  marsh  to  Petala  on  the  coast. 

Leake  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which 
ear  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  but  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  in  the  place  are  its  arched  pos- 
terns or  sallyports,  and  a  larger  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  arched 
gateways  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  prove 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  Mure.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  556,  seq.;  Mure, 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respecting  the  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Peloponnenaca,  p.  121.) 

Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Old 
Oenia  (^  woAcud  Oa^u'o*),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  describes  as  midway  be- 
tween Stratus  and  the  sea.  New  Oenia  (tj  vvv 
OiVoia),  which  be  places  70  stadia  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  is  the  celebrated  town  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leako  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erysiche  ('Lpverixv),  which  Stephanus 
supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Oeniadae;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Apollodorus  to  prove  that  the  Erysichaei  were  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania.  Leake  places 
Old  Oenia  at  PaUa  Manx,  where  he  found  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Steph.  B.  s.r.  Oivtui&cu;  Strab. 
x.  p.  460;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  524, 
seq.) 

2.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Oetaca 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 


OENIUS  (Ofctoj),  also  called  Oenoe  (Otvotj, 
Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  1 6),  a  small  river  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine,  30  stadia 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thoaris.  (Anonym.  J'er(j»L 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

OENOANDA  (OlvodySa),  a  town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Pisidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
with  which  and  Balbura  and  Bubon  it  formed  a 
tetrapolis,  a  political  confederacy  in  which  each  town 
had  one  vote,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  631  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  37  ;  Plin.  v. 
28  ;  comp.  Cibyra.)  The  town  is  mentioned  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Hieroclea,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
calls  it  by  the  corrupt  name  of  Enoanda.    [L.  S.] 

*  The  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Alycda,  which  Leake 
was  the  first  to  point  out  must  be  changed  into 
OiVai'a.  Kramer,  the  latest  editor  of  Strabo,  has 
inserted  Leake's  correction  in  the  text 
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OENOBARAS  (Olvogipas  or  Otvowipas),  a 
river  of  the  plain  of  Antiodi,  in  Syria,  at  which, 
According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751),  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lotneter,  having  conquered  Alexander  Baits  in 
battle,  died  of  bis  wounds.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  Uphrenus,  modern  Aphreen,  which,  rising 
in  the  roots  of  Atnanos  Mons  (Abnadaahy),  runs 
southward  through  the  plain  of  Cjrrheatica,  until 
it  falls  into  the  small  lake,  which  receives  also  the 
Labotas  and  the  Aroeuthns,  from  which  their 
united  waters  run  westward  to  join  the  Orontos 
coming  from  the  south.  The  Oeneparas  is  the 
easternmost  of  the  three  streams.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  A/rin  of  Abulfeda.  (Tabula  Syr., 
Supplementa,  p.  152,  ed.  Koehler;  Cbesney,  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

OE'NOE  (Oh>6n).  1.  A  small  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Icaria.  (Strab.  ziv.  p 
639 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Athen.  i.  p.  80.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
modern  Mcssaria.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  wine  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pramnus,  though  others 
believe  that  the  Icarian  Oenoe  was  a  colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Boss,  Reiten 
aufden  Griech.  Inseln,  ii.  pp.  159, 162.) 

2.  A  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oenius,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  Oenoe  under  the  corrupt  form  Unieh. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Evx.  p.  16;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  11  ;  comp  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Sicinus. 
[Sicinus.]  [L.  S.] 

OE'NOE  (Owh  :  EtK  Ohwuot,  OWoj).  1. 
An  Attic  demos  near  Marathon.  [Marathon.] 

2.  An  Attic  demus  near  Eleutherae,  upon  the 
confines  of  Bocotia.    [Vol.  I.  p.  329,  No.  43.] 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territory  of  Corinth.  [Vol.  L 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Okxk  (Ofnj,  Steph.  B.  t.  ».),  a  small  town 
in  the  Argeia,  west  of  Argos,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  and  on  the  southern  (the  Pri- 
ons) of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Man- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  mountain  Arte- 
misinm  (Malevos),  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (Oi'raoTtj).  The 
town  was  named  by  Diomedes  after  his  grandfather 
Oeneus,  who  died  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argives  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  ii.  1 5.  §  2, 
i.  15.  §  1,  x.  10.  §  4;  ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  6;  Steph.  B. 
m.  v.)  Leake  originally  placed  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charadrus  ;  but  in  his  later  work  he 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Inachus.  His 
original  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ross 
has  rightly  described  the  course  of  the  two  mads 
leading  from  Argos  to  Mantineia.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pelopon,  p.  266;  Boss,  Reiten  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  133.) 

5.  Or  Boeonoa,  a  town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
meric Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839,  b.] 

OENOLADON  (OiroXdoans  Stadiam.  §  96),  a 
river  in  the  district  of  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  Amaraka  ('A^apcJa,  Stadiam.  I  c),  where 
there  was  a  tower  and  a  cove.  Barth  (  Wandrrtmgrn, 
pp.  300,  359)  refers  it  to  the  Wady  Msid,  where 
there  is  a  valley  with  a  stream  of  sweet  water  in 
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the  sandy  waste;  and  Miiller,  in  his  map  to  illustrate 
the  Coast -describer  {Tab.  in  Geog.  Grace.  Him.  Par. 
1855),  places  Amaraea  at  Ras-al-Hamrok,  where 
Admiral  Smyth  (Mediterranean,  p.  456)  marks 
core  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beechey  (Exped.  to  N. Coast 
of  A  frica,  p.  72)  the  ruins  of  several  baths  with 
tcseelated  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is 
a  stmam  flowing  from  the  Wady  Mala.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OENO'NE  or  OENO'PIA.  [Abowa.  J 
OENCPHYTA  (rh  Oi^vra),  a  place  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  n.  c.  456.  As 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Ta- 
nagra,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  name,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  for 
which  the  territory  of  Tanapra  was  celebrated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  lata  (written  Qlrw., 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  O/ro^vra),  which  stands  in 
a  commanding  posit  ion  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
As  jpus,  between  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  (Thoc  L 
108,  iv.  95 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
463.) 

OEXO'TRIA  (Owrpia),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  the  southernmost 
portion  of  Italy.  That  country  was  inhabited  at  tbe 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  bv  a  people 
whom  they  called  Oenotri  or  Oesotru  (Oirvrpoi 
or  OiW/woi).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a  na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  them- 
selves, we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  the  Greek 
writers  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Morgetes,  and 
I  tali,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotrians;  tbe  two  former  being  expressly 
called  Oenotrian  tribes  [Chores;  Moroetes], 
while  the  name  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count generally  received,  applied  to  the  Oenotrians 
in  general.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  distinctly  spoke 
of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people  (op. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  he  included  the  conn- 
trs  subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Brnttium 
exclusive  of  Iapygia)  as  identical  with  those  of 
Italia  (op.  Strab.  I  c).  A  well-known  tradition, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Oenotrians  as 
taking  tbe  name  of  Italians,  from  a  chief  or  long  of 
the  name  of  Italus  (Dionya.  L  12,  35 ;  Virg.  A  en.  L 
533;  Arist.  Pol  vii.  10);  but  it  sevms  rip'i'al'lc 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  common 
among  the  Greeks:  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  tbe  native  appellation  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotrians,  or  was  originally 
that  of  a  particular  tribe,  like  the  Chones  and 
Morgetes,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  were  regarded  as  identical  in  significa- 
tion. Tbe  former  names,  however,  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse ;  at  least  Herodotus  employs  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  readers,  to 
designate  the  country  in  which  the  Pbocacan  colony 
of  Velia  was  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  name  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  by  the  Sa- 
bellian  races  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  natu- 
rally led  to  the  disuse  of  their  name;  and  though 
this  is  still  employed  by  Aristotle  (Pol  vii.  10),  it 
is  only  in  reference  to  the  ancient  customs  and 
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habits  of  the  people,  and  does  not  prore  that  the 
name  was  still  in  current  use  in  his  time.  Scymn  us 
Chius  uses  the  name  Oenotria  in  a  different  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  Italia,  ;ind  confines  it  to  a  jairt 
only  of  Lucania;  but  this  seems  to  be  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  common  usage,  and  probably  arises 
from  some  misconception.   (Scymn.  Ch.  244, 300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  akin  to  the  population  of  Epirus  and 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
represented  Oenotrus  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Pherecydes,  ap.  Dionut.  i. 
13;  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  5.)  The  statement  of  Paussv 
nias,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  migration  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Bnt  a  more 
conclusive  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  that  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
Italy  called  the  native  population,  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
Tbessaly  and  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  by  the  name  of 
Pelasgi.  (Stepb.  Bys,  s.  v.  Xlou)  These  serfs 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  argu- 
ments for  their  Pelasgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  Southern  Italy 
and  in  Epirus,  as  the  Cboues  and  Chaoiies,  Pan- 
demia, and  Acheron,  Sec.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
custom  of  ffucalruu,  or  feasting  at  public  tables,  as 
subsisting  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  as  in  Crete.    (Arist.  Pol  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  subjection  by  the  Lucanians,  a 
Sabellian  race  from  tbe  north,  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Itaua.  (E.  H.  B.] 

OENOTRIDES  INSULAE  (Oirwrpttet  r^o-oi), 
were  two  small  islands  off  the  shore  of  Lucania, 
nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Plin.  iii. 
7.  a.  13.)  Their  individual  names,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  Pontia  and  Iscia.  Cluverins  (Ital  p. 
1260)  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing  under  their 
ancient  names;  but  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modern  maps.     [E.  H.  B.J 

OENUS  (OiVovj:  E th.  Olvoivrtoi),  a  small  town 
in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  from  which  the 
river  Oenns,  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by 
Athenaeus  as  near  Pitane,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Oenus  and  the  Eurotas.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Athen. 
i.  p.  31.)  The  river  Oenus,  now  called  Kelefina, 
rises  in  the  watershed  of  Mt  Parnon,  and,  after 
flowing  in  a  general  south-  westerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Eurotas,  at  tbe  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  ii.  65,  66;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
28.)  Tbe  principal  tributary  of  tbe  Oenus  was  the 
Gorgylos  (r6pyv\ot,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  tbe 
river  of  Vrettend.  (Leake,  Pelcponnenaea,  p.  347.) 

OENUSSAE  (Olyovaoai,  Ob-oOooi).  1.  A 
group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Messenia.  [Vol. 
II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  A  group  of  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
Asiatic  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Thnc.  viii.  24;  Steph. 
B.  #.».)  Tbey  are  five  in  number,  now  called  Spal- 
miulortM  or  ErgomsL  Pliny  (v.  31.  s.  38)  mentions 
only  one  island. 

OEROE.  [PI4ATAEAB.] 

OESCUS.  1.  (O7traor,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  viii. 
11-  §  6),  a  town  of  the  Triballi  in  Lower  Moesia, 
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seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tbe  same  name, 
and  on  tbe  road  from  Viminacium  to  Nicomedia, 
12  miles  E.  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utum.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  220.)  It  was  tbe  station  of 
the  Legio  V.  Maced.  Procopius,  who  calls  the  town 
Wr,  says  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (efa 
Aed.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  Oreszovitz, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  Glava. 

2.  A  river  of  Lower  Moesia,  called  by  Thncydides 
(it.  96)  "Orator,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  litios. 
Pliny  (UL  26.  a  29)  places  its  source  in  Mount 
Khodope;  Thncydides  (/.  c.)  in  Mount  Scomius, 
whicli  adjoined  Rbodope.  Its  true  source,  however, 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  Haemus,  whence  it  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  Itker  or 
Ester.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OESTRYMNIDES.    [Britaxxicae  Lnsllak, 
Vol  I.  p.  433.] 

OESYME  (plains,  Thue.  iv.  107;  Seyl.  p.  27 
(tbe  MS.  incorrectly  Sirisin);  Scymn.  Ch.  655; 
Died.  Sic.  xiL  68  (by  an  error  of  the  MS.  2iun) ; 
Ptol.  iii  13.  §9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Armenidas,  ap. 
Athen.  p.  31:  Etk.  OUn/fteuoi',  Steph.  B.),  a  Tba- 
sian  colony  in  Pieris,  which,  with  Galepsus,  was 
taken  by  Brasidas,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thuc.  L  e.)  Its  position  must  be  sought  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  between  NefUr  and  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Strymon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  • 
179;  Cousinery,  Voyage  daw  la  Macedoine,  vol.ii. 
p.  69.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OETA  (Ofnj:  Etk.  OItoIoj),  a  mountain  in  the 
sooth  of  Tbessaly,  which  branches  off  from  Mt. 
Pindus,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  Tbe  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt.  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Thermopylae].  Mt.  Oeta  is  now  called  Kataxo- 
tkra,  and  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet  (Journal 
of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  viL  p.  94.)  Tbe  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  15.)  The  Utter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon  is  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oeta;  and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range;  but 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  itt.  Patrid- 
tiko,  which  lies  more  to  the  west,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  the  proper  Oeta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Roman 
poets  give  to  this  hero  the  epithet  of  Oetaeus.  From 
this  mountain  the  southern  district  of  Tbessaly  was 
called  Oetaea  (OJtoIo,  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 432, 434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei  (OmwM,  Herod,  vii.  217; 
Thuc.  iii.  92;  Strab.  ix.  p.  416).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Amphissns, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Dryope  (Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32), 
which  Stephanos  B.  (*.  r.)  describes  as  a  city  of  tbe 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mi.  Patri- 
dtiko,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  tbe  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimacbus.  {Hymn,  in 
Del  287.)  [See  Vol  II.  p.  255.]  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  see,.) 

OETENSU  (Ornfwnot,  Ptol  iii.  10.  §  9),  a  tribe 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Moesia  Inferior.    [T.  H.  D.] 

OETYLUS  (orrwAei,  Horn,  Paus^  Steph.  B. ; 
BfiwAor,  Bockh,  /user.  no.  1323;  BlrvXa,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  §  22 ;  OfTwAot— «oA«rrai  8*  0*6  tuw  BWrvAot, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360,  corrected  in  accordance  with  the 
inscription),  a  town  of  Laconia  on  tbe  eastern  side. 
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of  the  Messenian  gulf,  represented  by  the  modern 
town  of  Vitylo,  which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
it  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  |  1 
Tbalamae  and  150  from  Messa;  the  Utter  distance 
is  too  great,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylus  and  Vitylo;  and  it  appears  that  Pausanias 
made  a  mistake  in  the  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylus  and  Caere polia  is  150  stadia.  Oetylus  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  at  a  later  time  one  of 
the  Elenthero-Laconian  towns.  It  was  still  governed 
by  its  ephors  in  tho  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pausanias  saw  at  Oetylus  a  temple  of  Sarapis, 
and  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the 
agora.  Among  the  modern  houses  of  Vtlylo  there 
are  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  church  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a  beam  at 
one  end  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Sarapis.  (Horn.  II  ii.  585;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  360;  IW  iii.  21.  §  7,  25.  §  10,  26.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  $.  v. ;  Ptol.  /.  c. ;  Buckh,  I  c. ;  Morritt,  in  Walpole  s 
Turkey,  p.  54 ;  Leake,  Mvrea,  vol.  i.  p.  31 3 ;  Boblaye, 
Jiechercha,  <fc.  p.  92*;  Curtius,  J'eloponnesoi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.) 

OEUM  (Olov),  a  mountain  fortress  situated  in 
eastern  Locris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.    (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)    According  to  Gell 
*  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  steep  hill,  25  minutes 
above  LivanitU.    (/tin.  p.  232.) 

OEUM  or  IUM  (OioV,  Olov,  'l6v:  Eth.  O/dVifj, 
IrfniO,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia,  commanded  the  pass  through  which  was  the 
road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
Klisura,  or  narrow  pass  through  the  watershed  of  tho 
mountains  forming  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Tbeban  army 
under  Epaminondas  first  invaded  Laconia  in  four 
divisions,  by  four  different  passes,  the  only  division 
which  encountered  any  resistance  was  the  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defended  by  Oeum.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolaus,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  Sellasia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  5. 
§§  24—26.)  In  Xenophon  the  town  is  called  *Io>  r 
and  the  inhabitants  'IStcu;  but  the  form  Olov  or  | 
Olov  is  probably  more  correct.  Such  towns  or  villages, 
situated  upon  mountainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Oeum  or  Oea.  (Comp.  Harpocrat.  ».  v.  Olov.) 
Probably  the  Oeum  in  Sciritis  is  referred  to  in  Ste- 
phanus  under  Ofof  *o\ixvu>y  Ttyias.  A.la%<>Kos 
JAutrots  *  oi  woXirat  Oictrai. 

Oeum  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasus  ("Iwror), 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  but  belonging  to  the  Acbaeans. 
(Pans.  vii.  13.  §  7 ;  comp.  Suid.  $.  v.  lanroi;  Leake, 
MortOy  vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Ross,  Revten  im  Pelopotmes, 
p.  179;  Curtius,  Prlopownt-sos,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

OEUM  CERAMEICUM.    [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

OEUM  DECKLE  I  CUM.    [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

OGDAEMI.  [Marmakica.] 

OOLASA,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Ligurian  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria.  (Plin.  iii,  6.  s.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Criito.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OGY'OIA  ('fl-yvyhf)  is  the  name  given  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
navel  of  the  sea  (^^oAof  3aA«fcr,n,»),  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ;  and  tho  only  clue  to  its  position  that 
he  gives  ua  is  that  Ulysses  reached  it  after  being 
xirne  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  had 
escaped  from  Cbarybdis;  aud  that  when  he  quitted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  seventeen  days  and  nights  with 
a  fair  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  his  left  hand 
(i.e.  in  on  easterly  direction),  until  be  came  in  sight 
of  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.    (Horn.  Ottyn.  i.  50, 
85,  v.  55, 268—280,  xii.  448.)    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  distant  lands  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.  We 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  far  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey  :  it  is  certain  that  nothing  ran  le»s 
accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  ore)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted.  Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  tlie 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  the  Lociiuan  promontory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  mere  rock  of  very  small 
size,  and  close  to  the  shore.    (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15  ; 
Swinburne's  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  225.)    Others,  again, 
placed  tho  abode  of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Gaulos  (or  Goto),  an  opinion  apparently  first  ad- 
vanced by  Calliinochus  (Strab.  i.  p.  44,  vii.  p.  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  proba- 
bility.  But  the  identification  of  Pbacacia  with  Cor- 
ey ra,  though  more  generally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
has  really  no  more  foundation  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gaulos  :  so  that  the  only  thing  approaching 
to  a  geographical  statement  fails  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  give  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a  local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particular 
spota  in  Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses 
was  wholly  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.    At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  vague  rumours  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Phoenicians,  from  these  distant  lands.  Thus 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdia,  however  ex- 
aggerated, was  doubtless  based  on  truth.    But  tho 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
of  them.    The  ancients  themselves  were  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22 — 26.) 
The  fact,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  had  no 
conception  of  tho  distinction  between  the  two.  It 
is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  acquainted 
even  with  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  undoubted  iy  to 
him  a  region  of  mystery  and  fable. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers  concerning  the  Homeric  geography 
are  well  reviewed  by  Ukert  (  Geographic  der  Griechen 
t».  Romer,  vol.  L  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  tbe 
inferences  that  may  really  be  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  poet  himself  are  clearly  stated  by  him. 
(76/ part  i.  pp.  19—31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OGYRIS  (JClyvpts,  Strab.  xvL  p.  766),  an  island, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Carmania  about  2000 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  contain  tbe 
tomb  of  king  Erythros,  from  which  the  whole  sea  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a  huge  mound  planted  with  wild  palms.  Strabo 
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states  that  he  obtained  this  story  frnn  Nearchus 
and  Orthagoras  (or  Pythagoras),  who  learnt  it  from 
Mithropastes,  the  son  of  a  Phrygian  satrap,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  passage  in  his  fleet  to  Persia.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  island  in  many  other 
geographers  (as  in  Mel.  iii.  8.  §  6 ;  Dionya.  Per.  607 ; 
Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32;  Priscian,  Perieg.  605;  Fest. 
Avicn.  794 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Soidas,  *.  v.\  The 
other  editions  of  Strabo  read  Tvfyfirq  and  Tw^fnj, 
— possibly  a  corruption  of  'firfvplrr)  or  TvplrT), — the 
form  which  Vossios  (m  Melam,  L  c.)  has  adopted. 
The  account,  however,  preserved  in  A  man's  Voyage 
of  Nearchus  (Indie.  37),  differs  much  from  the 
above.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  sailing  westward 
passed  a  desert  and  rocky  island  called  Organa ; 
and,  300  stadia  beyond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  island  called  Ooracta ;  that  there  the  tomb  of 
Erythras  was  said  to  exist,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  Mazene,  the  chief  of  the  island,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Susa. 
It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  Organa  of 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
distances  of  Strabo)  is  the  modern  Hormuz,  which 
bears  also  the  name  of  Gerun,  or  Jerun.  Vincent, 
however,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modern  Arek,  or 
IJArtk.  (Foy.  Ncarchtu,  i.  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strabo  is,  perhaps,  confounded  with  the  distance 
the  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
Again  Nearchus  places  the  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Organa,  but  in  Ooracta; and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  land  this  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 
which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
(Agatharch.  p.  2,  ed  Hudson.)  The  same  is  true 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  (A  c).  Curtius, 
without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  alludes  to 
Ogyris  (Ormvz),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con- 
tinent (x.  2),  while  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  all  the  places  under  the 
head  of  "  CoJfo  Persico,"  in  which  he  places  "  Ogi- 
ris,  Oraclia,  Durcadena,  Rachos,  Orgina."  Ooracta 
is  called  in  Strabo  (/.c.)  Awparra;  in  Pliny,  Oracla 
(vi.  28.  s.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  Ovorfx6*  ("•  8.  §  15). 
The  ancient  name  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
modern  Vroet,  or  Broct.  It  also  derives  the  name 
of  Kiskmi  from  the  quantity  of  grapes  now  found 
on  it,  Edrisi  calls  Jesirtk-tuikh,  the  long  inland 
(i.  p.  364  ;  cf.  also  WeUsteds  7raee&,  vol.  i. 
p.*  62).  The  whole  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
geography  has  been  fully  examined  by  Vincent, 
Votf.  of  S'earchus,  voL  i.  p.  348,  Ate. ;  Ritter,  vol.  xii. 
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Ol'SPORIS  (Ohnropls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Opirus, 
Pent.  Tab.;*Ewrtpos,  Stadiasm.  §  86),  a  town  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  Barth  (  Wanderungen,  pp.  368, 
378)  identifies  with  Linum  Nairn,  where  there  is  a 
sandy  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 
with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 
situated  near  the  beech.  (Beechey,  Exptd.  to  N. 
Coast  of  Africa,  p.  173.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
Coast-describer  speaks,  must  be  Uie  ruins  at  Rom 
Kski,  to  the  E.  of  Nairn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLBASA  ("OASwro).  1.  A  town  in  Cilicia 
Aspera.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Calvcadnus.  (PtoL  v.  8.  §  6.)  Col.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbasa 
with  the  Olbe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672); 
while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  he  conjectures 
that  Olbasa  may  at  a  later  period  have  changed  its 
name  into  Claudiupolis,  with  which  accordingly  he 
is  inclined  to  identify  it.    The  former  supposition  is 


possible,  but  not  the  latter,  for  Strabo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and 
Cydnus,  that  is,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Taurus.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  been 
built  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Teucer ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus,  whose  priest  once  ruled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  L  c.)  In  later  times  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Isauria,  and  was  the  scat  of 
a  bishop.  (HierocL  p.  709 ;  Basil.  ViL  Thedae,  it 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajax.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
vol.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.)  It  should  bo  observed  that 
Stq.kmus  Byz.  («.  tr.  'OAtfa)  calls  Olbasa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Lycaonian  district  Antiocbiana, 
in  the  south-west  of  Cybistra.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  17  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  709.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Pisidia,  between 
Pednelissus  and  Selge.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  §  8 ;  Hierocl.  p. 
680.)  [L.  S  J 

OLBE.  [Olbasa,  Na  1] 
CLBIA  ('OKila,  Strab.  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  206; 
Scymn.  806;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  28;  Arrian,  Per.  p.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  p.  8;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  6;  Jornand.  B.  Get. 
5;  with  the  affix  Sabia,  HaSia,  Anon.  L  c;  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'Ok€iy).  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
says  that  it  was  anciently  called  Oldiopolis,  and 
Milktopous:  the  former  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopoijtak  ('OAfcoiroArTeu,  Herod, 
iv.  18;  Suid.  *.  v.  TloofiSdtvios),  which  appears  on 
coins  as  late  as  the  date  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Severaa.  (Kohlcr,  Mtm.  dt  VAcad.  de  SL  Pttertb. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  106;  Blarambcrg,  Choix  de*  Med.  An- 
tiques dOlbiopoUs  on  d Olbia,  Paris,  1822;  Mion- 
net,  Dtter,  da  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  Although  the 
inhabitants  always  called  their  city  Olbia,  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borystiikmes  (BopurBtvrfi, 
BopoaOtns),  and  the  people  Borysthenitae  (Bo- 
pvaOtrttrat,  Herod.  L  a;  Dion  Chrys.  OraL  xxxvi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  74 ;  Lucian,  Toxar.  61  {  Mcnand.  ap. 
SchoL  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  311  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.; 
Amra.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  40;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10).  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scythia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  I.  c;  200  stadia,  Strab. 
p.  200;  15  M.  P.,  Plin.  L  c.)  from  its  mouth,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  found  at  a  place  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bug,  called  Stomogil,  not  far  from 
the  village  Ilgintkoje,  about  12  Eng.  miles  below 
Nicholaev.  This  important  settlement,  which  was 
situated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Callipidae 
and  Ahuones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  n.  c  655.  (Anon.  PeripL  L  c;  Euseb.  Chron.) 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  inland  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easterly  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
traders  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  Bbckh's  collection  (Inter.  2056 — 
2096),  it  appears  that  this  city,  although  at  times 
dependent  upon  the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  princes, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free  government,  with 
1  institutions  framed  upon  the  Ionic  model.  Am>>ng 
\  its  eminent  names  occur  those  of  Poscidonius  (Suidas, 
$.  v.),  a  sophist  and  historian,  and  Sphaerus  the 
stoic,  a  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium.  (Plut.  Cleom. 
2.)  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famous  inscription  (Bockh,  No.  2058) 
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which  records  the  exploits  of  Protogenes,  who,  in 
the  extreme  distress  of  his  native  city,  aided  it  both 
with  his  parse  and  person.  This  inscription,  ap- 
parently belonging  to  the  period  b.  c.  218 — 201, 
mentions  the  Galatians  and  Sciri  (perhaps  the 


as  those  who  arc  afterwards  found  anited  with  the 
Heruli  and  Rugii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia,  a 
clear  proof  that  in  the  third  century  n.  c.  Celtic  tribes 
had  penetrated  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the  Borysthenes. 
Dion  Chry sos torn  (Oraf.  xxxri.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  he  escaped  from  Domition's  edict, 
relates  how  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Getae 
about  150  years  before  the  date  of  his  arrival,  or 
about  B.  c.  50,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  old  in- 
habitants. From  the  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
Augustus  ana  i  menus  conierreu  favours  on  a  cer- 
tain Ababos  of  Olbia  (No.  2060),  who,  in  gratitude, 
erected  a  portico  in  their  honour  (No.  2087),  while 
Antoninus  Pius  assisted  them  against  the  Tauro- Scy- 
thians. (Jul.  Capit  Anton.  9.)  The  citizens  erected 
statues  to  Caracalla  and  Get*  (No.  2091).  The  city 
was  in  all  probability  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  A.  d.  250,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  hence- 
forth in  history.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  besides  the 
works  already  quoted,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
(Pallas,  Jieise,  vol  ii.  p.  507;  Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  351;  Murawien  Apostol's  Reue,  p.  27;  Bockh, 
Inscr.  voL  ii.  pp.  86 — 89  ;  Niebuhr,  KUine 
Schrifl.  p.  352;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  397; 
Creuaser,  Heidelberg.  Jahrbuch,  1822,  p.  1235; 
Bahr,  Excurstu  ad  llerod.  iv.  1 8.)     [  E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  OLBIA. 

O'LBIA  ('OXff/a:  Etk.  'OAfto*oj,  Olbiensis: 
7Vmraora),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sardinia,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  not 
far  from  its  NE.  extremity,  in  the  innermost  recess 
or  bight  of  a  deep  bay  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Ter- 
ranora.  According  to  Pausanias  it  was  one  of  the 
arnst  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  having  been  founded 
by  the  colony  of  Thespiadae  under  Iolaus.  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Athenians,  who  founded  a  separate  city, 
which  they  named  Ogryle.  (Pans,  x.  17.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  29;  Solin.  1.  §  61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Greek  origin ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  myth- 
ical legend,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  foundation. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia ;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  Italy  and  its  opportune  port, 
became  the  ordinary  point  of  communication  with 
the  island,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  governors 
and  others  who  visited  Sardinia  usually  landed. 
(Cic  ad  &  Fr.  ii.  3.  §  7,  6.  §  7.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  consul  Cornelius  and  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port  ; 
but  was  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  Cornelius, 
who  followed  up  Ids  advantage  by  taking  the  city, 
B.C.  259.  (Zonar.  viii.  II;  Flor.  ii.  2.  §  16;  Val. 
Max.  v.  1.  §  2.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (n.  c. 
210)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  a 
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(Liv.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  one 
of  the  principal  sea- ports  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Itine- 
raries give  more  than  one  line  of  rood  proceeding 
from  thence  towards  different  parts  of  the  island. 
(Claudian,  B.  Gild,  519;  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  79,  80,  82.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia:  in  the  middle 
ages  it  came  to  be  known  as  Civtia,  and  obtained 
its  modern  appellation  of  Terranova  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  port  of  Olbia  (*OA- 
giavbs  Kirf",  hi.  3.  §  4)  from  the  city  itself :  be 
probably  applies  this  name  to  the  whole  of  the 
apacious  bay  or  inlet  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Terrcmova,  and  the  position  given  is  that  of  the 
entrance,  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'LBIA  (*OA«a:  Eth.  'OA&owoAinji,  and  *OA- 
€uu>6s).  Stephanas  (t.  v.  'OAtfta)  speaks  of  one 
city  of  this  name  as  a  Ligurian  city,  by  which  he 
means  the  Olbia  on  the  Ligurian  coast  of  Gallia ; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appears  to  be  Greek.  Mela  (ii. 
5),  who  proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  enumerating 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gallia,  places 
Olbia  between  Forum  Juki  (Frrjus)  and  Maasilia 
(  Mar»eiUe).  The  order  of  place  is  this :  Forum  Jalii, 
Atbenopolis,  Olbia,  TauroU,  Citharistes,  Massilia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  184),  who  proceeds  from  west  to  east  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  this  coast,  mentions 
Massilia,  Tauroentium,  Olbia,  and  Antipolis,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Augustus,  which 
they  call  Forum  Julii,  is  between  Olbia  and  An- 
tipolis (Antibes).  The  Mas&aliots  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Salves  and  the  Ligures  of  the  Alps.  (Strab. 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  places  Olbia  be- 
tween the  promontory  Citharistes  (Cap  Cider) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argenteus  (Argent*), 
west  of  Frejut.  There  is  nothing  that  fixes  the 
site  of  Olbia  with  precision ;  and  we  must  accept 
D'Anville's  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at  a  place  now 
called  Eoube,  between  Cap  Combe  and  Breganton. 
Forbiger  accepts  the  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at 
St.  Tropez,  which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Strabo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  from  Massilia ;  bat  Strabo 
places  Forum  Jalii  600  stadia  from  Massilia.  [G.L.] 

O'LBIA  ('OAffia).  1.  A  town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinus  Olbianus  (commonly 
Sinus  Astacenus),  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  for  Astacus  [Astaccs].  Pliny  (v.  43)  Is 
probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  Olbia  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ;  he  seems  to 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacus. 

2.  The  westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  666,  foil. ;  Pfin.  v.  26.) 
Ptolemy  (r.  5.  §  2),  consistently  with  this  description, 
places  it  between  Phaselis  and  Attaleia.  Stephanus 
B.  («.  v.)  blames  Philo  for  ascribing  this  town  to 
Pamphylia,  since,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Solymi,  and  its  real  name  w:is  Olba  ; 
but  the  critic  is  here  himself  at  fault,  confounding 
Olbia  with  the  Pisidian  Olbasa.  Strabo  describes 
our  Olbia  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  its  inhabitants 
colonised  the  Lycian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A  town  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos 
Bys.  (#.  v.),  who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  Olbe.  [L.  S.] 

OLBIA.  [Oliba.] 

OLBIA'NUS  SINUS  ('OA*ia*oi  k4a«j),  only 
another  name  for  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  the  town  of 
Olbia  being  also  called  Astacus.    (Scylax.  p.  35  : 

1.)  [L.S.] 
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OT.CADES  fOAadofj),  a  people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  dwelling  N.  of  Carthago  Nora,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  at  a  later  date  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  en- 
tirely from  history.  Hannibal  during  his  wars  in 
Italy  transplanted  a  colony  of  them  into  Africa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Polyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5;  Liv.  xxi.  5;  Stepb.  B.  ».  v.:  Suidas, 
*.r.)  [T.H.D.] 

OLCI'NIUM  (OMUnW,  Ptol  ii.  17.  §  5;  01- 
chintum,  Pun.  iii.  26 :  Eth.  Oldniatae),  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  Ulyncom,  which  sum' tide  rod  to 
the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Gentius,  and  which,  in  consequence,  received  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation. 
(Liv.  xlv.  26.)  Dtdcigno  or  UUcin,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  Alba- 
nesische  Stvdien,  p.  262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLEARUS.  fOuARCs.] 

OLEASTBUM  ('OMaffrpor,  Ptol.  u.  4.  §  14). 
1.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gades,  with  a  grove  of  the  same  name  near  it 
(Mela,  iii.  1.  §4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa  to  Tarraco  {/tin. 
Ant.  399).  Probably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  159),  but  erroneously  placed  by  him 
near  Saguntum.  It  sef  ins  also  to  have  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49). 
Variously  identified  with  Balagver,  Miromar,  and 
5.  Lucar  de  Barrameda  (Marca,  Bisp.  ii.  11.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLEASTBUM  PROM.  ('OA*a«rrpoj>,  PtoL  iv.  1. 
§  6),  a  promontory  of  Mauretania,  between  Russadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Bak- 
baki  Pbom.,  now  Punta  di  Mazari,  in  the  bight  of 
Titdwdn.  or  Tetudn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLE'NACUM,  a  fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Prima  Herculea 
(Not.  Prov.)  It  lay  close  to  the  Picts*  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (p.  1022)  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Litutoc  Cattle  in  the  barony  of  Crosby,  not  far 
from  Carlisle.  Horaley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  Carlisle,  near  Wigton,  where  there  are 
some  conspicuous  Roman  remains.       [T.  H.  D.J 

OLENUS  (*QA<roi),  a  town  in  Gala  lis,  in  the 
west  of  Ancyra,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§8).  [L.S.] 

OTENUS  ("fUew>»:  Eth.  'fttfoot).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Achelous  and  the  Evenus,  was  named  after  a  son  of 
Zeus  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  was  situated  near  New  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus;  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians ;  and  there  were  only  a  few  traces  of  it  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451 , 460;  Horn.  IL 
ii.  638;  Apollod.  L  8.  §  4;  Hyg.  Poet  Astron.  2. 
§13;  Stat.  Tkeb.  iv.  104;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.)  The 
Roman  poets  use  Olenitis  as  equivalent  to  Aetolian : 
thus  Tydeus  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Olmiws 
Tydeus.    (Stat  Theb,  i.  402.) 

2.  A  town  of  Achaia,  and  originally  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peirus,  40  stadia  from 
Dyme,  and  80  stsdia  from  Patrae.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280,  it  appears  that 
Olenus  was  still  in  existence,  as  Strabo  says  that  it 
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did  not  join  the  league ;  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Peirae  (UttpaP),  and  Eury- 
tciae  (Efywrciof),  and  to  Dyme.  In  the  time  of 
Polybius,  however,  Olenus  was  no  longer  inhabited; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  ruins,  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Dyme.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  at  Kato  or  Palta-A  khaia,  (  Herod . 
i.  145;  PoL  ii.  41;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  386.  388; 
Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  vii.22.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  6.  Olentm; 
Leake,  Morta,  voL  ii.  p.  157,  Pelopomesiaca,  p. 
208  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  82.) 

OXERUS  COXtpoi,  Xenion,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  e.: 
Eth.  'OA^uoj.BSckb,  Inter.  y<A.  ii.  No.  2555;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  664),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on 
a  hill,  with  a  temple  to  Athene.  In  the  struggle 
between  Cncssus  and  Lyctus,  the  people  of  Olcrua 
sided  with  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  63,  where  the 
muling  'Opiot  upj*ars  to  be  a  mistake.)  In  the 
Descrvtione  dell  I  sola  di  Candia,  A.  D.  1538  (ap. 
M its.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  27 1 ),  the  site  is  occupied 
by  a  place  called  Castel  Mcssclcrius.  (Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  424.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLGASSYS  ("Okyaaovt),  a  lofty  and  inacces- 
sible mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Papblagonia  and 
Galatia,  extending  from  the  Halys  in  a  south-western 
direction  towards  the  Sangarius,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Parthenius.  The  surrounding  country 
was  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Papblagonia  us. 
(Strab.  xiL  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  4)  under  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigaa, 
or  Oligas,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  Ulgdz,  and  modern  travellers  sjtate  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L  S.] 

OLI'ARUS  ('fUfopoj,  Olearus,  Plin.,  Virg.:  Eth. 
'riXiapios:  Antiparo\sx\  island  in  the  Aegacan  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  said  by  Heracleides  to  have 
been  colonised  by  the  Sidonians  and  to  be  58  stadia 
I  from'  Pares.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab. 
x.  p.  485  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  22  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
126.)  It  possesses  a  celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  modern  travel- 
lers. (Touroefort,  Voyage,  cfc.  voL  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transL;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Beise  durch  Criechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  ('OA/«o,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  55),  a  town  of  the 
Berones  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis.  Ukert 
(vol  ii.  pt  1 .  p.  458)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  [T.H.D.] 

OLI'CANA  ('OAfcora,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16),  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Romana;  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  867),  Ilkky,  on  the  river 
Wherf  m  Yorkshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLIGYRTUS  ('OfJyv/not,  Polyb.  iv.  11.  70; 
'Oviyvfnos,  Plut  Cleom,  26),  a  mountain  and  for- 
tress situated  in  a  pass  between  Stymphalus  and 
Caphyae.  Leake  places  it  on  a  small  advanced 
height  of  3ft.  Sbipt'a,  projecting  into  the  Stympba- 
lian  plain,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  the  foundations 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  formed  of  large  quadrangular 
stones.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
fUckerches,  fc.  p.  154;  Curtius,  Pelopotmetot,  voL 
i.  p.  217.) 

OL1NA.    [Gallakcia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLINAS  ( '0\lra  wrapov  Mo\al).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c  2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Olinas  river  on 
the 

of  the 


coast  of  Celtogalatia  Lugdnnensis  in  the  country 
the  Veneli  or  Unelli ;  and  the  next  place  which 
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he  mentions  north  of  the  month  of  the  Olinas  is 
Noeomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  of  the  Lexnvii  or 
Lexovii.  This  is  tho  Orne,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Caen  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
D'Anville  says  that  in  the  middle  age  writings  the 
name  of  the  river  is  Olna,  which  is  easily  changed 
into  Orne.  Gosselin  supposes  the  Olinas  to  be  the 
Same,  and  there  are  other  conjectures;  bat  the 
identity  of  name  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  can 
trust  in  this  case.  [G.  L.] 

OLINTIGI,  a  maritime  town  of  Hisnania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  E.  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Its 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  Olontigi,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscription  ouwt.  (Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.  495,  509, 
iii.  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  i.  p.  Ill,  a  p.  Ukcrt,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.)  Variously  identified  with  Mo- 
ffuer  and  Palo*.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLISIPO  fOAiMrrinw,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
not  far  from  its  month.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thos  Pliny  (iv.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
tho  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  416,  418,  seq.  In  Mela  (iii.  1. 
§  6),  Solinus  (c.  23),  &c.,  we  find  Ulyssippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Bactica.  [Odysskia.1  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  municipium,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Julia.  (Plin.  L  c.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Olisipo 
was  celebrated  fur  a  breed  of  hones  of  remarkable 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  mares 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  viii.  67; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1,  19;  Col.  vi.  27.)  It  is  the 
modern  Lisbon  or  Lisbon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLI'ZON  COKdjiw:  Eth. *OAi{«*wo»),  an  ancient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thcasaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  rugged."  (Horn.  II  ii. 
717.)  It  possessed  a  harbour  (Scylax,  p.  25);  and 
as  it  was  opposite  Artcmisium  in  Euboca  (Plat. 
Them.  8),  it  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  Isthmus 
connecting  tho  peninsula  of  TrUshiri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p. 
384.) 

OXLIUS  (Oglio),  a  rirer  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
ono  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Padus.  It  rises  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Tonale,  flows  through  the  Vol 
Camonica  (the  district  of  the  ancient  Camnni),  and 
forms  the  extensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lac  us 
Sebinus,  now  the  Logo  <f  Iseo.  From  thence  it  has 
a  coarse  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  receiving 
on  its  way  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mela  or 
Mella,  and  the  Clusins  or  Chiese.  Though  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna.  (Pun.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OLMEIUS.  [Bokotia,  Vol.  L  p.  413,  a.]  ' 
O'LMIAE.  [Corinthvs,  Vol.  1.  p.  683,  a.] 
OLMO'NES  (*OAfi«r« :  Eth.  'OA/wwvt),  a 
village  in  Boeotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  7  stadia  from  Hyettus.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Oltnus,  the  sou  of  Sisyphus,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  1'au- 
sjinias.  Forchhammer  places  Ohnones  in  the  small 
island  in  the  lake  Copais,  $W.  of  Copae,  now  called 
Trelo.  Yam.  [See  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  41 1,  where  the 
island  lies  SW.  of-  No.  10.1  (Paus.  ix.  24.  §  3; 
Steph.  B.    p.;  Forchhammcr,  DeUcnika,  p,  178.) 

\ 

\ 
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OLOCRUS  (to  'OAAcfHw  Spot,  Pint  Arm.  Paul. 
20),  a  mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macedonia,  repre- 
sented by  the  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Afjt'm 
and  Ele/lhcro-khvri.  (Leake,  Northern  Grttxc, 
voL  iii.  p.  433.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLOOSSON  COAo*™**:  Eth.  'OAoo<r<r4rtos),  a 
town  of  Perrbaebia  in  Theasaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  "  whit*,"  from  its 
white  argillaceous  soil  In  Procopius  the  name 
occurs  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Loobonus.  It  is 
now  called  Elassona,  and  is  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  near 
Tempo,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  there  is 
a  large  ancient  monastery,  defended  on  cither  side 
by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  upon  this  hill,  and  there  are  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foundations 
behind  and  around  the  monastery.  (Horn.  1L  ii. 
739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Lycophr.  905;  Steph.  B. 
*.  r.;  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHYXUS  ('OAo>t*«,  Herod,  vii.  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scyl.  p.  27;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  A  r sand  of 
Khiland&ri,  the  tenth  and  last  monastery  of  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
there  were  Hellenic  remains  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a  mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141,  151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLPAE  ("OAwai :  Eth.  'OKwaios).  1.  A  for- 
tress on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  the  territory  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [See  Vol.  L  pp.  207,208.] 

2.  A  fortress  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  position  of 
which  is  uncertain.    (Thnc  iii.  101.) 

OLTIS.  De  Valois  suggested,  and  D'Anville 
adopts  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  Clitis  in  the  verse  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Propempt.) : — 

"Chtis,  Elaris,  A  tax,  VacaJia." 

D'Anville  observes  that  the  same  river  is  named 
Olitis  in  a  poem  of  Tbeodnlf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  ought  to  be  named  Olt  or  1/  Olt ; 
but  usage  has  attached  the  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Le  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice. 
The  Lot  rises  near  Mont  Latere  on  the  Cecenne*, 
and  it  has  a  general  west  coarse  past  Mende  and 
Cohort.  It  joins  the  Garonne  a  few  miles  below 
Agen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne,  [G.  L.  j 

OLURIS.  [Dobium.] 

OLU'RUS.  [Pkllese.] 

OLUS  ("OAovj,  ScyL  p.  19;  Xenion,  ap.  Strph. 
B.  s.v.\  Ptol.  Hi.  17.  §  5;  aL'0\ov\u;  Stadiasm. 
350 :  Eth.  'OAovriot,  'OAo£n),  a  town  of  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
those  of  Lato.  (Bockh,  Inter.  voL  ii.  No.  2554.) 
There  was  a  temple  to  Britomartis  in  this  city,  a 
wooden  statue  of  whom  was  erected  by  Daedaluf, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Daedalidae,  and  fatlier 
of  Cretan  art.  (Pausan.  ix.  40.  §  3.)  Her  effigy 
is  represented  on  the  coins  of  01ns.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii. 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  Descr.  voL  ii.  p.  289;  Combe, 
Mas.  Hunter.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  town;  bnt  the  site 
may  probably  be  represented  by  Aliedha  near  Spina 
Longa,  where  there  are  ruins.  Mr.  PashlcyV  map 
erroneously  identifies  these  with  Naxoa.  (Comp. 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYMPE'NE  ('OAiTunH),  a  district  of  Myia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olympus,  from  which 
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it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  571,  576.) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  called  Olympcni 
('OKvfaniPo't,  Strab.  xii.  p.  574  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  J  5)  or 
Olvmpieni  ('Okvpririvol,  Herod,  vii.  74;  comp. 
Mysia).  [L.  S.] 

OLY'MPIA  (4  'Okvpwla),  the  temple  and  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  Olympius,  situated  at  a  small  distance 
west  of  Pisa  in  Peloponnesus.  It  originally  belonged 
to  Pisa,  and  the  plain,  in  which  it  stood,  was  called 
in  more  ancient  times  the  plain  of  Pisa;  bat  after 
the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  572, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius,  there 
were  several  other  sacred  edifices  and  public  buildings 
in  the  sacred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
but  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Olympia. 

The  plain  of  Olympia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the.  west,  but  is  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
lulls  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
and  precipitous.  Their  surface  presents  a  series  of 
sandy  cliffs  of  light  yellow  colour,  covered  with  the 
pine,  ilex,  and  other  evergreens.  On  entering  the 
valley  from  the  west,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is 
a  bold  and  nearly  insulated  eminence  rising  on  the 
north  from  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  This  is  Mount 
Ckoxius,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writers,  (wop* 
tv$*i4\or  KpoViop,  Pind.  OL  i.  Ill;  wwyoj  KpdVou, 
OL  xi.  49  ;  infaKoio  vrrpa  dAi'&rros  Kpovlov,  OL 

vi.  64;  Kp6rov  wop'  aitvv  lx^°yi  Lycophr.  42;  6 
Kpdvttot,  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  14;  to  ipoi  to  Kpd- 
vtay,  Paus.  v.  21.  §  2,  vi.  19.  §  1,  vi.  20.  §  1 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  14.)  The  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
belong*  is  called  by  most  modern  writers  the  Olym- 
pian, on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophon. 
{//ell.  vii.  4.  §  14).  Leake,  however,  supposes 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
was  no  other  than  Cronius  itself ;  but  it  would 
appear,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
Sirubo  (viii.  p.  356)  describes  Pisa  as  lying  be- 
tween the  two  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The 
hills,  which  bound  the  plain  on  tbe  south,  are  higher 
than  the Cronian  ridge, and,  like  the  latter,  are  covered 
with  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
mit, distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Alpheius. 
This  was  the  ancient  Ttpaeus  (TVrauor),  from 
which  women,  who  frequented  the  Olympic  games, 
or  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demned to  be  hurled  headlong.  (Paus.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
Another  range  of  hills  closes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
the  east,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  of 
MnUca.  On  the  west  tbe  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
C la  decs  (KAdfcos),  which  flowed  from  north  to 
south  along  the  side  of  tbe  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  1 ;  KAdSoor,  Xen.  UelL 

vii.  4.  §  29.)  This  river  rises  at  Lola  in  Mount 
Pholoe.  The  Alpheius,  wbich  flows  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  plain,  constantly  changes  its  course, 
and  has  buried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
carried  into  the  river,  all  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
monuments  which  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheius  is  full,  rapid, 
and  turbid;  in  summer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
several  torrents  flowing  between  islands  or  sand- 
banks over  a  wide  gravelly  bed.  The  vale  of 
Olympia  is  now  called  A  nililalo  (i.  e,  opposite  to 
Ula),  and  is  uninhabited.  The  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  but  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  the  inundations 
of  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  count- 
less statues,  which  once  covered  this  sacred  spot, 


]  the  only  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Pausanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  books, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whole  work,  to  tbe  description  of 
Olympia;  but  he  docs  not  enumerate  the  buildings 
in  their  exact  topographical  order  :  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  absence  of  ancient  remains,  and  to 
the  changes  in  tbe  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  course  of  the  Alpheius,  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  plain  must  be  to  a  great  extent  con- 
jectural. The  latest  and  most  able  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  is  that  of  Colonel  Leake  in  his 
Pflopormcsiaca,  whose  description  is  here  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  lay  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grove.  This  Sacred  Grove  bore  from 
the  most  ancient  times  tbe  name  of  Ai.tis  (*, 
*AAt<$),  which  is  the  Pelopannesian  Aeolic  form  of 
&A0-or.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
trees,  and  in  its  centre  there  was  a  grove  of  planes. 
(Paus.  v.  27.  §  11.)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
as  well  wooded  (Tllirat  ttS&tvSpor  iv'  'W<pty  &\cos, 
01.  viii.  12).  The  space  of  the  Altis  was  measured 
out  by  Hercules,  and  was  surrounded  by  this  hero 
with  a  wall.  (Piud.  OL  xi.  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladcus;  on  the  south  its  direction 
may  be  traced  by  a  terrace  raised  above  the  Al- 
pheius; on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
There  were  several  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entrance  (ij  Tlofiimcij  tfaoSos, 
Paus.  v.  15.  §  2).  From  this  gate,  a  road,  called 
the  Pompic  Way,  ran  across  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a  gateway  on  tbe  eastern  side. 

1.  The  Olympiehtm,  Olympium,  or  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  353),  and  here  a  temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  became  a  Pan-Hel- 
lenic festival.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  the  Eleians  in  B.  c  572, 
the  latter  determined  to  devote  tho  spoils  of  the 
conquered  cities  to  tbe  erection  of  a  new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§§  2,  3.)  Tbe  architect  was  Ubon  of  Elis.  Tbe 
temple  was  not,  however,  finished  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  at  the  period  when  tbe  Attic  school  of 
art  was  supreme  in  Greece,  and  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  thrown  into  the  shade 
all  previous  works  of  art.  Shortly  after  tbe  dedi- 
cation of  the  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
dias  and  his  school  of  artists  to  remove  to  Elis,  and 
adorn  the  Olympian  temple  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  king  of  tbe  gods.  Pheidias  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  five  years  from  about  n.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  in 
the  cells,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. Tho  pictorial  embellishments  were  the  work 
of  his  relative  Panaenns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  354). 
\Q<ttr^.DicLof  Bwgr.  Vol.  II L  p.  248.]  Pausanias 
has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10}; 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  have  been  well  as- 
certained by  tbe  excavations  of  tbe  French  Commis- 
sion of  the  Morea.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view  ;  and  several  fine  fragments  of  the  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  tbe  Altis,  to  the  right 
band  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  tbe 
native  limestone,  which  Pausanias  called  pore*,  and 
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which  was  covered  in  the  more  finished  parts  by  a 
surface  of  stucco,  which  pave  it  the  appearance  of 
marble.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a  peripteral 
hexastyle  building.  Accordingly  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  front  and  thirteen  on  the  sides.  The  co- 
lumns were  fluted,  and  7ft  4in.  in  diameter,  a  size 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  existing  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  breadth  95,  the  height  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  of  the  pediment  stood  a  gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a  gilded  statue  of  Nike  or  Victory ; 
below  which  was  a  golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  account  of  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra  in  n.  c.  457.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  figures.  The  eastern  pediment  had  a 
statue  of  Zeus  in  the  centre,  with  Oenomaus  on  his 
right  and  Pelops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-race;  the  figures  on  either  side  consisted 
of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
rivers,  Cladeus  to  the  right  of  Zeus,  and  Alpbeios 
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to  his  left.  In  the  western  pediment  was  the  con- 
test of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitbae,  Peirithous 
occupying  the  central  place. 


The 


Ou  the 

the  doors  at  the  I 

of  Hercules  were  represented.  In  its 
•troction  the  temple  resembled  the  Parthenon, 
cella  consisted  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the 
contained  the  statue,  and  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthodomus.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias,  was  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  front  chamber  of 
the  cella,  directly  facing  the  entrance,  so  that  it  at 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a  spec- 
tator entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  was 
between  a  double  row  of  columns,  supporting  the 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a  full  description  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  [Diet,  of  Biogr.  VoL  III.  p.  252-1  Behind 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  was  the  Callistrpka- 
ntu  or  wild  olive  tree,  which  furnished  the  garlands 
of  the  Olympic  victors.   (Pans.  v.  1 5.  §  3.) 
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2.  The  Pelopium  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pom  pic  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pausnnias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  I 
Zens  and  to  the  north  of  that  building.  It  was  an 
enclosure,  containing  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
opening  to  the  west.    (Paus.  v.  13.  §  1.) 

3.  The  Heraeum  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zeus  It  was  also  a  Doric 
peripteral  building.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Pausanias  says  (v.  16.  §  1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  since  no  perip- 
teral building  was  so  small;  and  the  numerous 
statues  in  the  cella,  described  by  Pausanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. The  two  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
Heraeum  were  the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the 
garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus, 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17—19).  We 
learn  from  a  passage  of  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xi. 
p.  163),  cited  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
opisthodomus  of  the  Heraeum  ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  cella  of  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
apartments. 

4.  The  Great  Altar  of  Zeus  is  described  by 
Pausanias  as  equidistant  from  the  Pelopium  and  the 
Heraeum,  and  as  being  in  front  of  them  both.  | 


(Pans.  v.  13.  §  8.)  Leake  places  the  Heraeum 
near  the  Pom  pic  entrance  of  the  Stadium,  and  sup- 
poses that  it  faced  eastward;  accordingly  he  con- 
jectures that  the  altar  was  opposite  to  the  back- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraeum.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  22  feet  It  had  two 
platforms,  of  which  the  upper  was  made  of  the  cin- 
ders of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  altars. 

5.  The  Column  of  Oenomaus  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  bouse  of  Oenomaus,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  burnt  by  lightning.  (Paus.  v. 
20.  §6.) 

6.  The  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  was  a  large  Doric  building,  situated  within 
the  Altis  (Paus.  v.  20.  §  9.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  opposite  the 
Heraeum. 

7.  The  Prytaneium  is  placed  by  Pausanias  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  outside 
the  sacred  enclosure  (v.  15.  §  8.) 

8.  The  Bouleuterion,  or  Council-House,  seem*  to 
have  been  near  the  Prytaneium.    (Pans.  v.  23.  §  1, 

24'§L> 

9.  The  PhUippexum,  a  circular  building,  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cbaeroncia,  was  to  the 
left  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  Altis  to 
the  Prytaneium.   (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4,  v.  20.  §  10.) 
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10.  The  Tlteecoleon,  a  building  belonging  to  the 
dnjKoA.01  or  superintendents  of  the  sacrifices  (Paus. 
v.  15.  §  8).    Its  position  is  uncertain. 

11.  The  Bippodamium,  named  from  Hippodameia, 
who  was  buried  here,  was  within  the  Altis  near  the 
Pompic  Way.    (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.) 

12.  The  temple  of  the  Olympian  EHeithyia 
(Locina)  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  neck  of 
Mount  Cronius.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  2.) 

13.  The  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Aphrodite  was 
near  that  of  Eileithyia.    (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  6.) 

1 4.  The  Thesauri  or  Treaturies,  ten  in  number, 
were,  like  those  at  Delphi,  built  by  different  cities, 
for  the  reception  of  their  dedicatory  offerings.  They 
an;  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  to  the  north 
of  the  Heraenm  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  upon 
a  platform  made  of  the  stone  poros  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  1). 

dure  of  fines  levied  upon  aUiletae.  who  had  violated 
the  regulations  of  the  games.  They  stood  upon  a 
st'-ne  platform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  to  the 
left  of  a  person  going  from  the  Metroum  to  the 
Stadium.   (Paus.  v.  21.  §  2.) 

1 6.  The  Studio  of  Pheidiat,  which  was  outside 
the  Altis,  and  near  the  Pompic  entrance.  (Paus.  v. 
15.  §  I.) 

17.  The  Leonidaeum,  built  by  Leonidas,  a  native, 
was  near  the  Studio  of  Pheidias.  Mere  the  Roman 
magistrates  were  lodged  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(v.  15.  §§  1,  2). 

1 8.  The  Gymnasium,  also  outside  the  Altis,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  into  it  (Pans.  vi.  21. 
§2  )  Near  the  Gymnasium  was  (19)  the  Palaestra. 

20  and  2 1 .  The  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome 
were  two  of  the  most  important  sites  at  Olympia,  as 
together  they  formed  the  place  of  exhibition  for  all 
the  Olympic  contests.  Their  position  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  as  they  appear  to 
hare  formed  a  continued  area  from  the  circular  end 
of  the  Stadium  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  Hip- 
podrome, the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Leake  is 
the  most  probable.    He  places  the  circular  end  of 
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the  Stadium  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  NE. 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Cronius,  and  the  further 
end  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  bank  of  the  Alpheius. 

The  Stadium  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
mound  of  earth,  upon  which  there  was  a  scat  for  the 
Hellanodicae,  and  over  against  it  an  altar  of  marble, 
on  which  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne  to 
behold  the  games.  There  were  two  entrances  into 
the  Stadium,  the  Pompic  and  the  Secret.  The 
hitter,  through  which  the  Hellanodicae  and  the  ago- 
nistae  entered,  was  near  the  Zanes;  the  former  pro- 
bably entered  the  area  in  front  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  of  the  Stadium.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  8,  seq.) 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Hippodrome  from  that 
part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  Hellanodicae  sat  was 
the  Wppaphlsis  or  starting  place  of  the  horses  (tj 
&<p*  rm  rwf  Tmron»).  In  form  it  resembled  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  the  embolus  or  beak  being  turned  towards 
the  racecourse.  Its  widest  part  adjoined  the  stoa 
of  Agnaptus.  At  the  end  of  the  embolus  was  a 
brazen  dolphin  standing  upon  a  pillar.  Either  aide 
of  the  Hippapbesis  was  more  than  400  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  apartments,  which  those  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  horse-races  obtained  by 
lot.  Before  the  horses  a  cord  was  extended  as  a 
barrier.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
prow,  on  which  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  superintendent  of  the  race  elevated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  spectators,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dolphin 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  first  barriers  on 
either  side,  near  the  stoa  of  Agnaptus,  were  removed, 
and  then  the  other  barriers  were  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  succession,  until  all  the  horses  were  in 
line  at  the  embolus. 

One  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  was  formed  by  a  mound  of  earth.  There 
was  a  passage  through  this  side  leading  out  of  the 
Hippodrome;  and  near  the  passage  was  a  kind  of 
circular  altar,  called  Taraxippus  (Tofw^nrwot),  or 
the  terrifier  of  horses,  because  the  horses  were  f re- 
in passing  it,  so  that  cha- 
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A  A.  Course  of  the  Alpheint  in  1829. 
B  B.  The  •  la  I. 'us. 
1.  Sileofl'Ua. 


a.  Mount  Cronlui. 
3. 
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PLAN  OF  TUB  ALTIS  AT  OLYMPIA  {after  Leaic). 
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riots  were  broken.  There  was  a  similar  object  for 
frightening  horses  both  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
and  at  Nemca,  in  consequence  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  race  was  increased.  Beyond  the  Taraxippus 
were  the  terminal  pillars,  called  tveaax,  round  which 
the  chariots  turned.  On  one  of  them  stood  a  brazen 
st-itue  of  Hippodameia  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
Pelops  after  his  victory.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
podrome was  a  natural  height  of  no  great  elevation. 
On  its  extremity  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chamyne.  (Paus.vL  20.  §  15— v.  81.  §  1.)  The 
course  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diauli,  or  four  stadia.  (Apo  ov  8i  «w»  rov  hewlou 
firfKot  ftkv  liavKoi  8  60,  Paus.  vi.  16.  §  4.)  Mure, 
indeed  (vol.  ii.  p.  327),  understands  ft^not  in  this 
passage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  area;  but  Leake 
{Pthpomesiaca,  p.  94)  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  it  signifies  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

22.  The  Theatre  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Z/eM.  vii.  4.  §  31),  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  A  theatre  existed  also  at 
the  Isthmus  and  Delphi,  and  would  have  been  equally 
useful  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  theatre  at  Olympia,  as  bo  resided  more  than  20 
years  at  Scillos,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
between  the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  had  disappeared,  probably  in  consequence  of 
ijm  liii^icai  ron"Ci>Li^  ii  a  >  i  n  l,  r^cen  (it^coniinueii. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  very  large  number  of  statues  in  every  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  art,  ami  of  which 
Pausanias  has  given  a  minute  description.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  computation  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7. 
s.  17)  there  were  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pia. Most  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  utility  upon  the 
extinction  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
monuments  at  Olympia  were,  like  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  used  as  materials  for 
modern  buildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
stone  are  rare  in  the  district  of  EUs.  The  chiefs  of 
the  powerful  Albanian  colony  at  Lola  had  in  par- 
ticular long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 


purpose. 
The  I" 


present  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
of  Olympia.  An  account  of  the  games  and  of  every- 
thing connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

(Stanhope,  Olympia,  Lond.  1824;  Krause,  Olym- 
pia, 1838;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
scq.;  Leake,  Pelopotmesiaca,  p.  4,  seq.;  Cnrtius, 
Pcloponncsos,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  scq.) 

OLYMPUS  ("OAv/xwo»).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Greece,  of  which  tbe  southern  side 
forms  the  boundary  of  Thcssaly,  while  its  nortliorn 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  329;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19),  and  sometimes  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambunian  range,  and  extends  to  the.  sea  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Pencius,  being  separated  by  the 
vale  of  Tempe  from  the  height*  of  Ossa.  Xenagoras, 
who  measured  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus 
from  the  town  of  Pythium,  ascertained  its  elevation 
t«i  !*•  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethnun  (Plut. 
.lewiV.  15);  wluch  Holland,  Dudwell,  Leake,  aud 
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others  regard  as  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  tbey 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
undercalculated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  9754  feet.  Herodotus  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (vii. 
128);  and  we  know  from  modern  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from  Mt.  Athos,  which 
is  90  miles  distant.  (Joum.  Geogr.  Soe.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  most  striking  deuriptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
from  JMokhoro  at  its  base :— "  We  had  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  town  to 
the  base  of  Olympus;  but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fog,  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipices,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ;  and  so  aerial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  how- 
ever, dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue 
sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a  line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intervals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plane- 
tree,  Arc-,  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain  ;  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  tht  first  ridge,  huge  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  others  rise  up  and  recede  towards  the  loftier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almost  opposite  tho 
town  of  LUokhoro,  a  vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a  few  minutes,  what  1 
conceive  to  be  the  summit, — from  this  point  of  view, 
with  a  somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
side."  (Holland,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
tbe  lower  sides  of  Olympus  are  well  wooded,  the 
summit  presents  a  wide  extent  of  a  bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Northern* Greece,  voL  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  summit  of  Olympus  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  ftaxf>6* 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
iydwifos  (IL  i.  420),  from  its  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Hesiud 
(Theog.  II 8)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  vt<p6*ts. 
Below  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precipices,  whence  Homer  describes 
it  as  voXuitipdi.  {II.  i.  499,  V.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympus,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  (nroAu8«i'- 
8poi,  Eurip.  Bocch.  560;  O&sae  frowUtsum  involvere 
Olympum,  Virg.  Georg.  28 1 ;  ojmcus  Olympus,  Ilor. 
Cartn.  iii.  4.  52.)  The  mountain  is  now  called 
IClymbo,  i.  c.  "L\vfitror,  by  tbe  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  is  probably  not  a 
modern  corruption,  but  the  ancient  dialectic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the 
epsilon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Opx°- 
fitv6s,  which  the  Boeotians  called  'Epxon*r6s.  (J)od- 
well,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympun 
was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
»ul» ;  and  as  its  summit  rose  above  the  tlouda  into 
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the  calm  ether,  it  was  believed  that  here  was  an 
opening  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  closed  by  a  thick 
cloud,  as  a  door.  (/£  v.  751.)  [See  Diet  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  III.  p.  25;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lex.  ».  v.] 

2.  A  mountain  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  [SEL- 
LASIA.] 

3.  A  mountain  above  Olympia  in  Eli*.  [Oltm- 
fia,  p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  ("OAv/two*).  1.  A  mountain  range 
of  Mraia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phrygia  from  Bithynia. 
To  distinguish  it  from  other  mountains  of  the  tame 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Its 
height  rises  towards  the  west,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  the  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  country  around  this  mountain  was 
well  peopled,  but  its  heights  were  thickly  clad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safe  retreats  for  robbers, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a  regular  leader,  often  rendered 
the  country  unsafe.  (Strab.  zii.  p.  574,  comp.  x. 
p.  470,  xii.  p.  571 ;  Herod,  i.  36,  vii.  74  ;  Ptol.  v.  1. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  Plin.  v.  40, 43 ;  Pomp,  Mela, 
i.  19 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  9 ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon. 
Jthod.  i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
mountain  are  still  covered  with  extensive  forests;  but 
the  summit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  generally  call  it  Anadoli  Dagh, 
though  the  western  or  highest  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Kethish  I  high,  that  is,  the  Monk's  Mountain, 
and  the  eastern  Toumandji  or  Domoun  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  several  fortresses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympus,  such  as  Pitbeca 
(Nicet  Chon.  p.  35  ;  B.  Cinnam.  p.  21),  Acrunum, 
and  Calogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  L  e. ;  Cedren.  p.  553  ; 
Anna  Comn.  p.  441 ;  comp.  Brown,  in  Walpole's 
Turkey,  torn,  ii.  pp.  109,  foil. ;  Pococke,  Travel*  iii 
p.  178). 

2.  A  mountain  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  from  Bithynia.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  defeat  sustained  on  it 
by  the  Tolistoboii,  in  a  battle  against  the  Romans 
under  Manlius.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19,  &c ;  Polyb.  xxiL 
20,  21.)    Its  modern  name  is  Ala  Dagh. 

3.  A  volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Corydalla.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phocnicus,  and  near  it  was  a  large  town, 
likewise  bearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666.)  In  another  passage  (xiv.  p.  671)  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  mountain  Olympus  and  a  stronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  from  which  the  whole  of  Lycia, 
Pampbylia,  and  Pisidia  could  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  in  hU  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  I  saurian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  Cilician  Olympus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
mistake  by  the  fact  that  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Corycus  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympus  stood  a  temple  of  Hephaestus. 
(Comp.  Stadiam.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205 ;  Ptol.  v.  3. 
§  3.)  Scylax  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympus,  but 
his  Siderus  is  evidently  no  other  place.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  1 89 ;  Fellows,  Lycia,  pp.  2 1 2,  foil. ;  Sprat: 
and  Forbes,  Travel*  in  Lycia,  i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympus  now  bears  the  name  Janar  Dagh,  and  the 
town  that  of  Deliktath  ;  in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  first  identified  by  Beaufort,  some  ancient  remains 
still  exist ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  liave  been 
a  lame  town,  as  Strabo  calls  it  [L.  S.] 

OLYMPUS  COKvuwos,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  682,  683; 
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Ptol.  v.  14.  §  5),  a  mountain  range  in  the  lofty 
island  of  Cyprus.  On  one  of  its  eminences — breut- 
shaped  (juurrofiUfs') —  was  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
"  of  the  heights"  (dxpaia),  into  which  women  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  L  c.)  This  pro- 
bably implies  that  all  but  the  "  hierodulae »  were 
excluded.  (Comp.  Claudian,  Nttpt  Bon.  et  Mar. 
49—85;  Achill.  Tat  vii.  13.)  According  to  Po- 
cocke (7Vac.  vol  ii.  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  I" 
voL  i.  p.  206),  this  part  of  the  chain  is  n< 
flagftios  Sin  Pros,  or  Sta.  Croce,  from  a  convent 
dedicated  to  the  Cross.  (Engcl,  Kypra*,  voL  i.  pp. 
33—37).  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYNTA  INS.  COMrra,  ScyL  p.  8;  Solemn, 
It.  Anton. ;  PeuL  Tab. ;  Solents,  Geog.  Rav.),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Softs,  and  is  famous  for  its  hooey. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol  i.  p. 
187.)  [E.B.J.J 

OLYNTHTACUS.  [OLYSTnus.] 

OLYNTHUS  ('OAvrftw,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  viL 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.;  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  2.  §9;  Plin.  iv. 
17 :  Eih.  'OAfrfcos),  a  town  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  I'aU 
lene  and  Sithonia,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
plain.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  it  bad  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chalcidic  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  122;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Critobulus  of  Torone,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Artabazus,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod.  viiL 
127).  Afterwards  Perdiccas  prevailed  on  many  of 
the  Chalcidian  settlers  to  abandon  the  small  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  make  Olyuthus,  which  was  se- 
veral stadia  from  the  sea,  their  central  position 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaei  seem 
to  hare  been  the  humble  dependents  of  the  Chal- 
cidians,  with  whom  they  are  found  joined  on  two  oc- 
c^iaosjtThuc,  i.^65,  ii.  79).    The  expedition  cf 

which  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc 
v.  19.)  The  town,  from  its  maritime  situation,  became 
a  place  of  great  importance,  B.  c.  392.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller 
towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  include  the  larger  cities  m  this 
region,  including  even  Pella.  The  military  force  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  bad  now  become  so  pow- 
erful from  the  just  and  generous  principles  upon 
which  it  was  framed,  including  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commercial  dealings,  and  landed  proprie- 
torship, that  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  jealous  of  Olyn- 
thian supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sparta,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
B.C.  383,  to  solicit  intervention.  The  Spartan  Eu- 
damidas  was  at  once  sent  against  Olynthns,  with 
such  force  as  could  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  new 
power.  Telentiss,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a  force  of  10,000  men,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  previously  voted,  and  was 
joined  by  Derdas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ma- 
cedonian horse.  But  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was 
no  easy  enterprise  ;  its  cavalry  was  excellent  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spartan  infantry  at  bay. 
Teleutias,  at  first  successful,  becoming  over  con- 
fident, sustained  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  But  the  Spartans,  not  disheartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fresh  exertions. 
Agesipolis,  their  king,  was  placed  in  command,  and 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour;  the 
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prince  died  of  a  fever,  «nd  was  succeeded  by  Tolj- 
biades  as  general,  who  pat  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C. 
379.  The  Olynthians  were  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing up  their  own  federation,  enrolled  themselves  as 
sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
under  obligations  of  fealty  to  Sparta  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  2. 

L12,  3.  §  18;  Diodor.  xv.  21—23;  Dem.  de  Fait, 
g.  c.  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Olynthus 
was  disastrous  to  Greece,  by  removing  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Macedonian  aggrandisement.  Sparta 
was  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  con- 
federacy; but  it  was  reserved  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  seizure  of  Pydna,  Me- 
thone,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Tber- 
ntaic  gulf,  between  B.C.  368—363,  at  the  expense 
of  Olynthus.  The  Olynthians,  though  humbled, 
were  not  subdued ;  alarmed  at  Philip's  conquest  of 
Amphipolis,  B.C.  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athens,  where,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Mace- 
donians, they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
vances being  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Anthemus,  as 
well  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
daea. (Dem.  Pkilipp.  ii.  p.  71.  s.  22).  Philip  was 
too  near  and  dangerous  a  neighbour;  and,  by  a  change 
of  policy,  Olynthus  concluded  a  peace  with  Athens 
B.  c  352.  After  some  time,  during  which  there  was 
a  feeling  of  reciprocal  mistrust  between  theOlyntbitns 
and  Philip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  B.  c.  350. 
Overtures  for  an  alliance  had  been  previously  made 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  close.  On  the  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
rable harangues;  two  other  Olynthiac  speeches  fol- 
lowed. For  a  period  of  80  years  Olynthus  bad 
been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  but  the  eloquence  and 
statesman- like  sagacity  of  Demosthenes  induced  the 
people  to  send  succours  to  their  ancient  foes:  and 
yet  be  was  not  able  to  persuade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus with  sufficient  vigour.  Still  the  fate  of  the  city 
was  delayed ;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
their  guard  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
liave  saved  themselves.  The  detail  of  the  capture  is 
unknown,  but  the  struggling  city  fell,  in  b.c  347, 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  "  caUidus  emptor  Olynthi" 
(Juv.  xiv.  47),  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Euthycrates;  its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
storm  (Dem.  Philip,  hi.  pp.  125—128,  Fait. 
Leg.  p.  426;  Diod.  xvi.  53).  All  that  survived— 
men,  women,  and  children— were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fall  of  Olynthus  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Thcssalian  frontier  as  far  as  Thrace —  in  all  30 
Chalcidic  cities.  Demosthenes  (Phitipp.  iii.  p.  117; 
cwnp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Justin.  viiL  3),  speaking  of 
them  about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  never  been  inhabited.  The  site 
of  Olynthus  at  A  io  Mamdt  is,  however,  known  by  its 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  as  well  as  by 
twine  vestiges  of  the  city  still  existing,  and  by  its 
lagoon,  in  which  Artabazus  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  marsh  was  Boltca  (v  BoAwrb  X(/utj, 
Hcgisander,  ap.  A  then.  p.  334).  Two  rivers,  the 
Amitas  ( 'Aftiras)  and  Olysthiacus  ('OAwfca- 
k6s),  flowed  into  this  lagoon  from  Apollonia  (Athen. 
L  c).  Mkcyuerjca  was  its  harbour;  and  there  was 
a  spot  near  it,  called  Cahtharoletiiko!!  (Korda. 
l>u\tQpov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  PluL  de  An.  Tranq. 
47:».  45;  ArisL  Atirab.  Auec.  120;  Win.  *L  34),  so 
vou  H. 


ca.ica  because  black  beetles  could  not  live  there. 
Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73)  speaks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus — the"  type"  a  head  of  Heracles, 
with  the  lion's  skin ;  but  Mr.  Millingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautiful  Cbalcidian  coins  on  which  tlie 
u  legend"  OATN6  surrounds  the  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEAN,  his  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  161 ; 
Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  457—459; 
Voemel,  de  Olynthi  Situ,  civitate,  potentia,  et  ever- 
none,  Franco!  ad  M.  1829;  Winiewski,  Comm.  ad 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  ("Omoko,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  c  27, 
36;  Marcian,  Peripl  c,  28,  ed.  M tiller,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
which  is  noticed  also  by  Tuny  (vL  28.  s.  82).  Ita 
position  was  near  the  modern  bay  of  Tthvbar,  per- 
haps where  Manner!  has  suggested,  at  Cape  Tonka 
(v.  2.  p.  421).  Vinceut  places  it  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  Cape  lath.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Commana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  [V.] 

OMANA  (ra  'Oficwa),  a  deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  eat>t  of  Syagros,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  Periplus,  bounded  on  tho 
east  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  (ap.  Hudson, 
Geog.  Min,  torn.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Oman  urn  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77°  40\  lat.  19°  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Omanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geographer 
(vi.  15),  separated  only  by  the  Cattabani  from  the 
Montes  Aaaborum,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus.  If  Rat  Fartak  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  the  ancient  Syagros,  the  ancient 
Omana  must  have  been  far  to  the  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  Hadramavt.  The  modern 
'Oman  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  washes  it  on  tho 
east  and  south.  (Gosselin,  Rich'  rchct,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  32,33;  Vincent,  iii.  16;  Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii  pp.  173,  180,  note  t  )  [G.W.] 

OMAN!  or  OMANNI  (Aotfywi  ol  'Oujwoi  or 
'OuAvvx>r),  a  branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  tho 
S.  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Diduni  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  18).  Tacitus  ( Germ.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  does  not  mention 
the  Omani,  but  a  tribe  occurs  in  his  list  bearing  tho 
name  of  Manimi,  which  from  its  resemblance  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  identical  with  the  Omani.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  [L.  S.] 

OMBI  ("O^oi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  73 ;  Steph.  B. 
*.  v.;  It.  Anton,  p.  165;  Ombca,  Juv.  xv.  35; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect.  20 :  Eth,  'O/ie^nji ;  com  p. 
AeJian,  EiiL  An.  x.  21),  was  a  town  in  the 
Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  Nomas  Ombitcs,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Kile ;  hit.  24°  6'  N.  Ombi  was  a  gar- 
rison town  under  every  dynasty  of  Aegypt,  Pharaonic, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman;  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  ita  hereditary  feud 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  city  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  The 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  is  ill-suited 
to  a  dense  population.  It  runs  between  steep  and 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  slime  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  Ombi,  constructed 
of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
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of  Iladjar-tthdeh.  The  more  magnificent  of  the 
two  stands  upon  the  top  of  a  sandy  hill,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  species  of  Pantheon,  since,  according 
to  extant  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Aroeres 
(Apollo)  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  name 
by  the  soldiers  quartered  there.  The  smaller  temple 
to  the  NW.  was  sacred  to  Isia.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  imposing  architecture,  and  still  retain  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  their  builders  adorned 
them.  They  are,  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  a  doorway  of  sandstone,  built 
into  a  wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a  temple 
built  by  Tbothuies  III.  in  honour  of  the  crocodile- 
headed  god  Sevak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
the  door-jambs,  holding  the  measuring  reed  and 
chisel,  the  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  the  temple.  The  Ptolemaic  portions 
of  the  larger  temple  present  an  exception  to  an 
almost  universal  rule  in  Aegyptian  architecture.  It 
has  no  propylon  or  dromos  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
fifteen,  arranged  in  a  triple  row.  Of  these  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect.  As  there  are  two  principal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  united 
in  one,  strengthening  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Ombite  name.  On  a  cornice  above 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adyta  is  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  tlie  erection,  or  perhaps  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sekos  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his 
sister-wife  Cleopatra,  B.  c  180—145.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Ombite  temples  stand  has  been  con- 
siderably excavated  at  its  base  by  the  river,  which 
here  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabian  bank. 

The  crocodile  was  held  in  especial  honour  by  the 
people  of  Oinbi ;  and  in  the  adjacent  catacombs  are 
occasionally  found  mummies  of  the  sacred  animal. 
Juvenal,  in  his  15th  satire,  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  a  tight,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
between  the  Ombitao  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ten- 
tyra,  who  were  hunters  of  the  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  tho  men  of  Oinbi  had  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
oni>  of  their  number,  having  stumbled  iu  his  flight, 
was  caught  and  eaten  by  the  Tentyrites.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  represented  Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  these  towns,  in  fact, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  each  other.  Tho  Ro- 
man coins  of  the  Ombite  noiuc  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  effigy  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak. 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Koum-Omboa,  or  the  hill 
of  Otnbos,  covers  port  of  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
Oinbi.  The  ruins  have  excited  the  attention  of 
many  distinguished  modern  travellers.  Descriptions 


of  them  will  be  found 


in 


the  following  works: 


Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Aegyp- 
tiara,  p.  34  ;  Champollion,  tEgypU,  vol.  i.  p.  167; 
Dcnon,  Dacript'wn  de  I  Egypt?,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  1 ,  foil. ; 
Burckhardt,  Nubia,  4to.  p.  106;  Belzoni,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31 4.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
suburb  of  Ombi,  called  Contra-Ombos.  [  W.B.I).] 

OMBRIOS  INS.     [FoRTUKATAR  1*8.] 

OMBRO'KKS  ('OMtyww,  l»tol.  iii.  5.  §  21),  a 
pople  of  European  Sannatia,  whose  scat  appears  to 
have  been  on        flanks  of  the  Carpathian*,  about 


the  sources  of  the  Vistula.    Schafarik  (SL 


Alt. 


vol.  i.  pp.  389 — 39 f,  407)  considers  them  to  be  a 
Celtic  people,  groWKiW  his  argument*  mainly  upon 
the  identity  of  their  Inamo  with  that  of  the  Celtic 
—  as  ho  considers  theVn  to  be  —  Umbrians,  or  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants;  of  tho  Italian  peninsula. 
Recent  inquiry  has  throwi^'  considerable  doubt  uj»on 
the  derivation  of  the  Un'ibrians  from  a  Gaulish 


stock.  [Italia,  Vol.11.  p.86,b.]  This  is  one  prtrnf, 
among  others,  of  the  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
nations  in  historical  investigations ;  but,  aa  then 
can  be  no  doubt  tint  there  were  Gallic  settle  meats 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  names  of  these  foreign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  the  countries  they  bad 
once  occupied  long  after  their  return  weatw&ni  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  nations  from  the 
East.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMENO'GABA  QOptriyapa),  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Ariaca,  in  the  division  of  India  intra 
Gangem.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
present  Ahmtd-nagar,  celebrated  for  its  rock  for- 
tress. (Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §  82 ;  cotnp.  Pott.  Etym.  Forsch. 
P- 78.)  [V.] 

OMIRAS.  [Euphrates.] 

OMPHA'LIUM  ('OpfdAior),  a  plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  the 
babe  Zeus  from  Rhea.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  laid  near  Thcnae,  Cncasus,  and  the  river  Triton. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  45  ;  Died.  v.  70  ;  SchoL 
ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm.  7 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Hock, 
Krtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  11.  404  ;  Paahley,  Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  224.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

OMPHAXIUM  ^OpjpaKiov),  one  of  the  inland 
cities  of  the  Chaones  in  Epeirus.  (PtoL  iii.  14. 
§  7.)  Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  erroneously  calls  it  a 
city  of  Thessaly.  Leake  places  it  ut  Prtmedi,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Viosa  (the  Aous>  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  120.) 

ON.  [Heltopou&I 

ONCAE.  [Tiikbak.] 

0NCE1UM  ('OyKuoy),  a  place  in  Arcadia  upon 
the  river  Ladon,  near  Thelpu&a,  and  containing  a 
templo  of  Dcineter  Erinnys.  (Paua.  viii.  25.  §  4  ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  The  Ladon,  after  leaving  this 
temple,  passed  that  of  Apollo  Oncaeatcs  on  the  left, 
and  that  of  the  boy  Asclepius  on  the  right  (Paus. 
viii.  25.  §  1 1.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Pausanioa 
from  Oncus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  reigned  at  thw 
place.  Leake  supposes  that  TwnbUct,  the  only  re- 
markable site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladon  between 
Tbelposa  and  the  Tuthoa,  is  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius.  (Afurca,  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  Other  writers 
mention  a  small  town  Oxcar  (  "Oy kcu)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Oneeinm.  (Tzctzes, 
ad  Lycopkr.  1225;  Etym.  M.  p.  613;  Phavorin.  a.  r.) 

ONCHESMUS  ( 'OyinwuM ),  a  port-town  of 
Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  opposite  the  north-western  point 
of  Corey  ra,  and  the  next  port  upon  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Panormus.  (Strnb.  vii.  p.  324 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
14.  §  2.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  import, 
ance  in  tho  time  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  ordinary 
points  of  departure  from  Kjoirua  to  Italy,  as  Cicero 
calls  the  wind  favourable  for  making  that  passage 
an  Ouchesmiles.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vii.  2.)  According 
to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (AnL  Ram.  L  51) 
the  real  name  of  the  place  was  the  Port  of  Anchisea 
('A7x<o"oo  At/i^v),  named  after  Anchiscs,  the  father 
of  Aeneas ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tra- 
dition that  the  name  0n<  henmus  assumed  the  form 


of  Anchiasnnts  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Its 
site  is  that  of  the  pi  ace  now  called  the  Forty  Sat  His. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 

ONCHESTUS.  1.('Owkt4>:  Eth.'Oyxfa- 
Twi ),  an  ancieut  town  of  Bocotia  in  the  territory  of 
Ilalxartua,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Onchestus. 
a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Paus.  ix.  26.  §  5;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.)  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ('Oy- 
XnoroV  ff,  Upbv  VlaciMfiav,  by\abr  tkaos,  It. 
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ii.  506),  and  subsequent  poets.  (Pind.  Istkm.  L  44,  | 
it.  32 ;  Lycophr.  645.)  Here  an  Amphictyonic 
council  of  the  Boeotians  used  to  assemble.  (Strab. 
is.  p.  4 1 2.)  Pausanias  (I  c.)  says  that  Onchestus 
was  15  stadia  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  modern  Fagd;  and  it*  potation  is  still  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  Strabo  (L  &).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censured  Alcaeua  for  placing  Onchestus 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon,  says  that  it  was  in  the 
Haliartia,  on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain  and 
tJie  Copaic  lake.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
grove  of  Poseidon  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
tlio  poets ;  but  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  place, 
mentions  the  grove  as  still  existing.  The  site  of 
Onchestus  is  probably  marked  by  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains situated  upon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Copais 
and  of  Thebes,  and  which  connects  Mount  Fagd 
with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  seq.j  Gcll,  Jtiner.  p.  125.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near  Scotussa, 
through  the  battle-field  of  Cynoscephalae  into  the 
lake  Boebeia.  It  was  probably  the  river  at  the 
sources  of  which  Dederiani  stands,  but  which  bears 
no  modern  name.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb.  xviii.  3; 
Steph.  B.  s.  t>.;  Leake,  NortJiern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the  Ono- 
ciioxus  ('Or6x«»vQt,  Herod,  viu  129;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  waters  were  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  flowing  into  the  Peneius;  but  in  this  be  was 
probably  mistaken,  as  its  course  must  have  been  into 
the  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONF.IA.    [Cobdtthus,  Vol.  I.  p.  674  ] 
ONEUM  ('OrcuVr,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  4;  Pent.  Tab.; 
Gcog.  Rav.).  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  has  been 
ideutitied  with>4hnu4a,at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  25.)       [E.  B.  J.] 
ONIXGIS.  [Aurinx.] 

ONl'SLV,  an  island  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  promontory  Itanus.    (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  20.) 

O'NOBA  AESTUATUA  COro€a  hlarovipia, 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5),  called  also  simply  Onoba  (Strab. 
Hi.  p.  143;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  5).  1.  A  maritime  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
rivers  Anas  and  Baetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
niiuth  of  the  Anas  to  Augusta  Eroerita.  (/fen. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
Iluelva,  where  there  are  still  some  Roman  remains, 
especially  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  of  which, 
however,  are  fast  disappearing,  owing  to  its  being 
used  as  a  quarry  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
neighbourhood.  (Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
170.)  Near  it  lay  Hcrculis  Insula,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  170),  called  'HpdxKtia  by  Steph.  B. 
(*.  r.),  now  Saltu.  Onoba  had  a  mint;  and  many 
coins  have  been  found  there  bearing  the  name  of  the 
town,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spelling, — 
Onuha.  (Klorez.  Med.  ii.  pp.  510,  649;  Mionnct, 
i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  p.  39;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  75,  ap. 
llkert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Corduba.  (Plin. 

iii.  1.  a.  3.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Conoba.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  366) 
places  it  near  Villa  del  Carpio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ONOBALAS.    [Acmcib,  No.  1.] 
ONOBKISATL'S,  a  people  of  Aquitatiia,  as  the 

name  stands  in  the  common  texts  of  Pliny  (iv.  l'J); 

who  has  "  OnobrisaU*,  Bekndi,    Saltus  Pyreuaeu*." 
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D'Anville  {Notice,  <fc.)  ingeniously  supposes  that 
Onobrisates  ought  to  be  Onobusates,  which  is  the 
least  possible  correction;  and  be  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers tho  old  name  in  the  modern  Ntbonsan,  the 
name  of  a  canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nate  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Neste  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Garonne,  and  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHO'NUS.    [Owcwarrcs,  No.  2.] 

ONUGNATHUS  COww  yrdfas),  "  the  jaw  of  an 
ass,"  the  name  of  a  peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aso- 
pus.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Elafonui ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  barely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a  harbour,  which  Strabo  mentions  ;  anil 
Pausanias  saw  a  temple  of  Athena  in  ruins,  and  tho 
sepulchre  of  Cioadus,  the  steersman  of  Menelaus. 
(Paus.  iii.  22.  §  10,  iii.  23.  §  1 5  Strab.  viii.  pp.  363, 
364;  Curtius,  Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

ONU'PHIS  ('Orovipts,  Herod,  u.  166:  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  51  ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9:  Eth,  'Ovov- 
<pfT7ji),  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nomos  Onu- 
phites,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
of  this  place  is  disputed  by  geographers.  D'Anville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  tho  modern 
Banoub,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebeonytic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Mannert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  places 
it  south  of  the  modern  Montour.  Belley  (Mem.  de 
I  Acad,  de*  Intcript.  torn,  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  Nouph,  in  tho  centre 
of  the  Delta,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Buto,  about  lat. 
31°  N.  Chfljnpollion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogether  uncertain  (f  Eyypte  tout  let 
Pharaoht,  vol.  ii.  p.  227).  The  Onuphite  nome  was 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  army.  Coins  of  Onuphis  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian  —  obverse  a  laureated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a  female  figure,  probably 
Isia,  with  extended  right  hand  —  are  described  in 
Rasche  (Lex.  R.  Num.  III.  part  posterior,  1.  v.). 
This  town  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
e.  g.  by  Athanasius.  (Albanas.  Opera,  torn.  i.  pL  ii. 
p.  776,  ed.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chris- 
tian, torn.  ii.  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  com  p.  Pocockc, 
Travels  in  the  East,  foL  vol.  L  p.  423.)  [W.B.D.J 

OONAE.  [Oaeones.] 

OPHARUS,  a  small  river  of  Sarmatia  A^iatica, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Lagous,  which  flowed  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  streams,  which  he  calls  the 
Lycos  and  Oarus,  which  had  the  same  course  and 
direction  (iv.  123.  124).  It  is  likely  that  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy. [V.] 
OPHEL.  f  Jerusalem,  p.  20,  b.] 
OPHIO  DES  ('Opuii-ns,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Diod. 
iii.  39;  Agatharch,  ap.  Hudson,  Geog  Graec.  Min. 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
in  Foul  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  lur- 
bour  of  Berenice;  lat  24°  N.  The  topazes  pro- 
duced in  this  island  were  greatly  prized  both  in  the 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets;  and  it  seems  from 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topazo?).  The  cause  of  its 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  tradition  iu  the  Ea^t  that  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  arc  found  near  one  another.  The 
island  of  Agathou,  L  c  the  good  genius  ('AyiOvvoi 
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yyiroi,  Pfnl.  iv.  5.  §  77)  was  probably  Hie  same 
with  Ophiodca,  and  answers  to  the  present  Za- 
margat.  The  isle  of  Karnaka,  opposite  the  head- 
land of  Ras-eUAnf,  is,  indeed,  by  some  geographers 
fuppovd  to  be  the  trne  Ophiodes  Insula.  (Castro, 
IlisL  Gen.  des  Vogages,  vol.  i.  p  205.)  HV.B.D.] 
OPHI0NENSES  or  0PH1ENSES.  [Aktoua, 
p.  65,  a.] 

OPHIR  (Otyp;  Otycfp;  Soiapfp;  Sowpffp ; 

'Ow^tip ;  'CUptlp,  LXX. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  §  4), 
a  district,  the  name  of  which  first  occurs  in  the 
ethnographic  table  of  Genesis,  x.  29.  Solomon 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edomite  ports  of 
the  Itcd  Sea,  and  Hiram  supplied  him  with  Phoe- 
nician mariners  well  acquainted  with  navigation, 
and  also  Tyrian  vessels,  44  ships  of  TarshUh." 
(1  King*,  ix.  28;  2  Chron.  viii.  18.)  The  articles 
of  merchandise  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  years  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wood ("almuggim,"  1  Kings,  x.  11;  "  algummim,'* 
2  Chron.  ix.  10),  previous  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
(*4  kophim  "),  and  peacocks  ("  thQkyim,"  1  Kings,  x. 
22 ;  "  thQkyim,"  I  Chron.  ix.  2 1 ).  The  gold  of  Ophir 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  must  precious  quality. 
{Job,  xx.  11,  24,  xxviii.  16;  Pt.  xlv.  9;  Ita,  xiii. 
12;  Eccles.  vii.  18).  In  Jer.  x.  9,  44  the  gold 
from  Uphax,"  and  in  Dan.  x.  5,  44  the  fine  gold  of 
tlpiiaz,"  is,  by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Manv  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  voyages.  The  researches 
of  Gcsenius  (Thesaur.  Linguae  Ihbr.  vol.  i.  p. 
141;  and  in  Ersch  und  Grubers ..Eneycl  art. 
Ophir),  Benfey  (Indien,  pp  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(In  J  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.537 — 539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
]«ninsula  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by 
thi-ir  colonies  in  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Gerrhaei,  wore  enrly  acquainted 
with  the  periodically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  names  by  which  tbe  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  pracock,  too,  is  an  exclusively  Indian  bird ;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  often  called  by  tho  Greeks  44  Median  and  Per- 
sian birds;"  the  Samians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Samoa,  as  tl»e  bin!  was 
reaml  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hera 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatremcre  (Mem.  de  CA cad  des 
Itiscr.  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  1845,  pp.  349—402)  agrees 
with  Hecren  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  trans.), 
w  ho  places  Ophir  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  ex- 
plains 4'  thukyim  "  to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rots or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  41)  speaks 
of  a  SaI'MARA  (Sdw^xipa)  as  a  metropolis  of 
Ar;d.i.a,  and  again  of  a  Soi'PAttA  (Zovrdpo,  vii.  1. 
§  r.)  in  India,  on  the  Barygaaenus  Sinus,  or  Gulf 
of  Camhag,  a  name  which  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
*4  fair-jhore."  (Lassen,  Dissert,  de  Taprttbanc  Ins. 
p.  18;  eomp  Ind.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofala,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  (London  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p  207), 
is  described  by  Edriat  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
a  country  rich  in  gold,  and  subsequently  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, after  Gama's  voyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
ters r  and  I  so  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
name  of  the  African  Sofala  equivalent  for  that  of 
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Sophara,  which  is  used  in  tho  Septnagint  with 
several  other  forms  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's  and 
Hiram's  fleet  Ptolemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Saphara  in  Arabia  and  a  Sou  para  in  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother -country 
had  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbouring  or 
opposite  coasts,  as  in  the  present  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  America*. 
Tbe  range  of  tbe  trade  to  Ophir  might  thus  be 
extended  over  a  wide  space,  just  as  a  Phoenician 
voyage  to  Tarteasus  might  include  touching  at  Cy- 
rene  and  Carthage,  Gadcira  and  Cerne.  ( 11  nmboldt, 
Cosmos,  vol  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  note*  179  —  182, 
trans.)  [E.  B  J.] 

OPHIS  ("O^is),  a  river  of  Pantos,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  90  stadia  to  tbe  east  of  port  Hyaena,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  of  the 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  6  ;  Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  14,  where  it  is  called  'Opuw*.) 
This  river  still  bears  the  name  of  Of.       [L.  S.] 

OPHIS.  [Mastujeia.] 

OPHIUSA  INS.  [riTTUSAR.] 

OPHIUSA,  OPHIUSSA.    1.  [Tyras] 

2.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20). 
which  is  probably  represented  by  Gavdajwulo  or 
Anti-Gozzo,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  the  O.xkia  Is*. 
('Ol*"ia,  Stadiasm.  321),  which  tiie  anonymous 
Coast-describer  places  near  Lcbcn.       [E.  B.  J.] 

OPHIUSSA  ('Oftovooa),  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stcphanus  B.  (a.  r.  B&furor, 
where  it  is  called  'Ofiiitaoa);  it  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  under  tbe  corrupt  form  of  Afsia. 
(Pococke,  Travels,  iii.  p  167.)  [L.  S.] 

OPHLIMUS  ("O^AtMOj),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Paryadres  in  the  north-west  of  Poutua,  enclosing 
with  Mount  Lithrus,  the  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict called  Phanaroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  (Researches,  L  p.  439),  it 
now  bears  tbe  name  of  Kemer  Dagh  and  Oitax 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

OPHRADUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.25. 
a.  23)  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Drangiana. 
Forbiger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  tributary  of 
the  Erymandrus  (Ilmend),  now  called  the  Khash 
Rod.  [V.] 

OPHRAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  written  *E4yai?i 
by  the  LXX.  (Joshua,  xviii.  23)  and  rof*pa, 
(1  Sam.  xiiL  17).  It  is  pUccd  by  Eusebius  and 
S.  Jemme  v.  M.P.  east  of  Bethel.  (Onomast  s.  c. 
AphraJ)  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-Taigibeh,  a  village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a  conical  hill  on  a  high  ridge  of 
land,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp  123—125.) 

2.  Ophrah  of  the  Abiexrites  CE,4>pa&a  rarpbs 
tov  'Eobpl,  LXX ;  Judges,  vi.  1 1 ,  24,  viii.  27 ;  in 
ver.  32.  'A€\  'ttrbpt),  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseb,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  also  be  was  buried.  [G.  YV.] 

OPHRY'NIUM  COtyi>v*tw),  a  small  town  in  tho  ' 
north  of  Troaa,  near  lake  Pteleos,  and  between  D*r- 
danus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a  grave  sacred  to  Ajax. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Xcnoph.  A  nab.  vii.  8.  §  5,  where 
it  is  called  'CtypGrior ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modern  Frcn-Kcvu  (Comp.  Raschc, 
Leric.  Ret  Num.  iii.  2.  p  136.)  [ L.  S,] 

OPICI.  [Osci.] 

OPIS  C°™,  Herod.  1 18£),  a  city  of  Babylonia, 
mentioned  first  by  Herodotus,  who  simply  state*  that 
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the  river  Tigris  flowed  by  it  Xenophon,  in  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  speaks  of  it  as  a  large 
city  situated  upon  the  Physcos  (now  Adhetn),  and  ap- 
parently at  some  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Arrian,  describing  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  the  East,  states  that  he  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to 
Opts,  destroying  on  bis  way  the  dams  which  (it  was 
said)  the  Persians  had  placed  across  the  river  to 
prevent  any  naval  force  ascending  the  stream.  At 
Opis  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  great  assembly  of  all 
bis  troops,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
no  longer  fit  to  serve.  ( A  nab.  vii.  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  tune  a  small  village,  but  places  it,  like 
Herodotus  and  Arrian,  upon  the  Tigris  (ii.  p.  80, 
xL  p.  529,  xvu  p.  739).  Captain  Lynch,  in  his 
account  of  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  S&mar- 
rahj  considers  that  some  extensive  ruins  he  met  with 
near  the  angle  formed  by  the  Adhem  and  Tigris, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Nahr-atodn  canal,  mark 
the  site  of  Opis.  Bat  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  great  part  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Geogr.  Journ.  ix.  p.  472  ;  com  p.  Bawlinson,  Geogr. 
Jovm.  x.  p.  95.)  [V.] 

OPITE'RGIUM  COwer^rytov:  Etk.  Opitcrginus: 
Oderzo),  a  city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  24  miles 
from  the  sea,  midway  between  the  rivers  Plavis 
(I'iace)  and  Liquentia  (Livema),  on  a  small  stream 
(now  called  the  FraUa)  flowing  into  the  latter. 
No  mention  of  it  is  found  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Venetia  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  flourishing  place,  though 
not  a  city  of  the  first  class.  (Strab.  r.  p.  214.)  In 
the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Poinpey  a  body 
of  troops  famished  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  valour,  and  offering  a 
memorable  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a  naval  com- 
bat between  the  fleets  of  the  two  parties.  (Liv.  Ep. 
ex.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33;  Lucan,  iv.  462 — 571.) 
Tacitus  also  notices  it  as  one  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
(Tac  UitL  iii.  6.)  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ;  and  though 
Ammianus  tells  us  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
372,  it  certainly  recovered  this  blow,  and  was  still  a 
considerable  town  under  the  Lombards.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  30;  /<«.  Ant.  p.  280 ;  Tab. 
J'eui. ;  Ammian.  xxix.  6.  §  1  ;  P.  Diac  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevorus, 
Opitergium  bears  the  title  of  a  Colonia ;  as  it  is  not 
termed  such  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  Trajan.  (Orell.  Inter.  72 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombard  king  Rotharis  in  A.  D.  641,  and  again,  in 
less  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Grimonldus  (P. 
Diac  iv.  47,  v.  28);  but  seems  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  ruins  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  con- 
siderable town  and  an  episcopal  see. 

Opitergium  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain  ;  but  its 
territory,  which  must  have  been  extensive,  com- 
prised a  considerable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alps,  as 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  river  Liquentia  as  rising  "  ex 
montibus  Opiterginis  "  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a  line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opitergium  by  Feltria  (Feltre)  and 
the  Val  Sugana  to  Tridentum  (  Trent).  (/tw».  Ant. 
p.  280.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'PIUS  ('OrwCO.  *  «™»"  port-town  on  the 
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of  Pontus,  probably  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ophis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  6 ;  Tab.  Peuting.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  west  of  the  river  Rhizius, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
situated  further  west,  near  the  river  Ophis.  [L.  S.  j 
OPO'NE  CO*d>VTi ;  'Owatvi)  ifiw6ptov,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  11;  PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9),  the  modern  11a- 
foon  or  Afim,  was  a  town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
Azania  (Khazayin),  lat.  9°  N.  The  author  of  the 
Peri  pins,  in  bis  account  of  this  coast,  says  tliat 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  highland 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Elephas.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  sinco 
there  was  only  an  open  roadstead  at  the  Aromatum 
Emporium  —  the  cape  Guardo/ui  or  Jerdaffoon  of 
modern  charts  —  ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Ra$  Hannah,  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  17.  §  8,  iv.  7.  §  11)  nowr  Ktifxn,  the  Bannah 
of  the  Arabians.  From  thence  a  voyage  of  400 
.stadia  round  a  sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Here  ended  to 
S.  the  Regio  Aromata  of  the  ancients. 

Opone  was  evidently  a  place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  from 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Throughout  the  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  valleys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frankincense,  while 
inland  the  cassia  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained ]>erfection.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  were  unacquainted  with  this 
coast,  and  derived  from  the  Arabians  its  distinctive 
local  appellations.  Opone,  which  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  therefore,  represents  also 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  town  called  Afun  or  Hafoon, 
i.  e.  Afaon,  fragrant  gums  and  spices;  which,  again, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-land  of  Eastern  Libya  —  Aromata.  And  this 
derivation  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  tho  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  (Juardafui  or  Jerdaffoon,  since  A fun 
into  the  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jerd 


or  Guard  resembles  the  Punic  word  Kartha,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd- A ffoon  is  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  11)  places  Opone  too  fur 
S.  of  cape  Jerdaffoon.  The  author  of  the  Peri  pi  us 
more  correctly  sets  it  a  degree  farther  N.,  six  days* 
voyage  from  a  river  which  rutia  at  the  southern  base  of 
Wady  Ha\fa,  or  Mount  Elephas.  The  character- 
istics of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  formed  one 
extremity,  are  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  seas, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  from  its  elevation  and  exposure  to  the  NE. 
monsoon,  is  humid  ana  fcrtile,aflbrding  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  sterile  and  arid  shore  above  and 
below  the  highland  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  there 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
"  native  "  aroma,  fragrant  gums  generally,  motb, 
or  cinnamon  of  inferior  quality  ;  slaves  of  a  superior 
kind  (AovAixa  KfHiffffora.),  principally  for  the 
Aepyptian  market;  and  tortoise-shell  of  a  superior 
quality  and  in  great  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152— 157.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  COinriSoK  New,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  25),  a  town  of  Mauretania,  colonised  in  the 
reign  of  tlie  emperor  Claudius,  by  the  veterans  (ITin 
v.  1),  which  Ptolemy  (/.  r.)  places  10*  to  the  E.  of 
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Manliana,  And  the  Antonine  Itinerary  18  M.  P.  to 
the  W. ;  Ptolemy's  position  agrees  with  the  Sinaab 
of  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  58),  where  that  traveller  found 
ruins  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  corresponds  with  El  Khddarak,  the 
"  Cbadrn  "  of  Edrisi  (Geog.  Nub.  p.  81),  situated  on 
a  rising  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  ruins.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aquitania  ia  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  (Am;)  to  Tolosa  (Touloute),  and  be. 
twecn  Beneharmum  and  Aquae  Conrenarum.  [Bk- 
neharnum;  Aquab  Convewarum.J  DAnville 
lias  fixed  Oppidum  Novum  at  Naye,  tho  chief  reason 
for  which  is  some  resemblance  of  name.    [G.  L.] 

OPSICELLA,  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Strata 
(iii.  p.  157),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  Antenor,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cantabri.  [T.  U.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.    [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

OPU'NTIUS  SINUS.  [Opus.] 

OPUS  (OiroSs,  contr.  of  'Ow6*it,  II  ii.  531 :  Eth. 
'Orotimtoi),  the  chief  town  of  a  tribe  of  the  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  this  place  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  stood  at  the  lwad  of  the  Opuntian  gulf  (o  'Owofo- 
twj  k6\*os,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Opuntius  Sinus,  Phn. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  little  inland,  being 
15  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strata  (/.  c), 
or  only  a  mile  according  to  Livy  (xxviii.  6).  Opus 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Opus, 
a  son  of  Locrus  and  Protogencia;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62, 87 ;  Schol.  ad  loc.) 
It  was  the  native  city  of  Patroclus.  (Horn.  11  xviii. 
326),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cataloguo 
as  one  of  the  Locrian  towns  subject  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus  (//.  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrians,  for  the  distinction  between 
the  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  either  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strata, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  capital  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (ix.  p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (*.  v.  'Ow6*tt; 
from  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opuntii  joined  Leonidas  with  all  their  forces  at 
Thermopylae,  and  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium.  (Herod,  vii.  203,  viii  1.)  Sub- 
sequently they  belonged  to  the  anti- Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Oenophyta,  B.C.  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntians  as  hostages.  (Thuc.  i.  108.) 
In  the  Peloponuesiau  War  tho  Opuntian  privateers 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trado,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  the  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
island  of  Atalanta  off  the  Opuntian  coast.  (Thuc 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Cas- 
sander,  Opus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Antigonus.    (Diod.  xix.  78.) 

The  position  of  Opus  is  a  disputed  point.  Mele- 
tius  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
/Wfow/tea,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epicne- 
midii. Muny  modem  writers  place  Opus  at  Tdlanda, 
where  are  several  Hellenic  remains;  but  Leake  ob- 
serve)) .that  the  distance  of  Tdlanda  from  the  sea  is 
much  too  great  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of 
Strata  and  Livy.   Accordingly  Leake  places  Opus 
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at  Ktirdhcnitm,  a  village  situated  an  hour  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Tdlanda,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  corresponding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strata,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  ( Northern 
Gretce,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 73,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Acroraa 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  invaded 
Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  a  river  Opus  in  Elis. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
Hellenic  ruins  at  Sltiada,  and  the  river  Opus  may 
be  the  stream  which  there  flows  from  a  small  lake 
into  the  Peneins.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Schol.  ad'Pind,  01  ix.  64  ;  " 
Peloponnetiaca,  p.  220;  Curtius,  Peloponncsot, 
i.  p.  41.) 

ORA  (*0/»a),  a  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vL 
8.  §  14)  in  Carmania,  but  apparently  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gedrosia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
has  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraea,  which  was 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strata  (xv.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  quoting 
from  the  same  authority,  speak  of  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Gedrosia, — the  capital,  probably,  of  the 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (t4  'flpa),  a  town  in  the  NW.  part  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Ktbut 
river,  of  which  Arrian  describes  the  capture  hy 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  inarch  towards  the 
Panjub  (iv.  c.  27).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  with  any  existing  ruins  ;  but  it  must  lure 
been  situated,  according  to  Arrians  notice,  between 
the  Guraei  (G'awrt)  and  the  celebrated  rock 
Aornos.  [V.] 

ORAE  C^PO'i  Arrian,  vi.  22, 28),  the  chief  town, 
in  alt  probability,  of  tlio  people  who  are  generally 
called  Oritae,  though  their  name  is  written  in  different 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedrosia,  and  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  Emporium  Oraea  (c  37,  ed. 
Miiller).  The  neighbouring  country  was  rich  in 
corn,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [  V.l 

ORATHA  ("Opafla),  »  city  described  by  Stepha- 
nus B.  («.  *.),  as  in  the  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  he  does  not  state  in  which  Mesene  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  sumo  as  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  more  likely  that  it  is  "Ur  castcllum  Persarum  n 
(Aium.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  now  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  AUBathrr;  or,  perhaps,  the 
Uraof  Pliny  (v.  24.  a.  21).  [V.] 

ORB  ELUS  COpinXot,  Herod,  v.  16;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  329 ;  Diodor.  xx.  19  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  §  5; 
Ptol.  in.  9.  §  1,  iii.  11.  §  1 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  the  great  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Strymonic  plain  and  lake,  extends  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon,  where  it  unites  with  the 
summit  called  Scomius,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  amphibious  inhabitants  of  lake  l'nuias 
procured  their  planks  and  piles,  on  which  they  con- 
structed their  dwellings,  from  this  mountain,  (Herod. 
/.  c.)  Cassander,  after  having  assisted  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  against  the  Illyrian  Autarintac, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Mt.  Orhelus.  (Diodor.  /.  c.) 
The  epitomiser  of  Strata  (i.  c),  who  lived  not  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  aj>- 
plies  this  name  to  tho  ridge  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope; 
Gattcrer  (Comment.  &>c  Got.  vol.  iv.  p.  99,  vol.  vi. 
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p.  33;  com  p.  Poppo,  Prvlegom.  ro  Tkuc.  pars  i.  vol. 
ii.  p.  321),  in  consequence,  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  two  mountains  of  this  name.  Kie- 
pert  (Karte  der  Europ.  Turbex)  identifies  Orbelus 
with  Perm  Dagk.  The  district  called  Orbelia  ('Op-  I 
6n\iu,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  25),  with  the  town  Gares- 
cds,  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Leake,  | 
Northern  Greece,  rol.  iii.  pp.  211,  463.)  [E.B.  J.] 

O'BCADES  £OpKdA*s  iniaoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  31), 
a  group  of  small  islands  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Britannia  Barbara.  According  to  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  and  Mela  (iii.  6.  §  7)  they  were  30  in  num- 
ber; Pliny  (ir.  16.  s.  30)  reckons  them  at  40; 
Orosiu*  (i.  2)  at  33,  of  which  20  were  inhabited 
and  13  uninhabited.  This  last  account  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Jornandes  (B.  GeL  1),  who 
nukes  them  34  in  number.  See  also  Tacitus  (Agric. 
10)  and  the  Itinerary  (p.  508>  The  modern 
(h-hictf  and  Shetland  Islands.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OKGAOR1CI  ('Op«u>puroQ,  a  place  in  a  rough 
district  of  Galatia,  devoid  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  near  Pessinus,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
if  not  in  Phrygia  itself  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  567,  568, 
576).  [L.  S.] 

ORCAS  ('O/waj,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  1),  a  promontory 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dun- 
net  Head.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Ptolemy  (I  c.)  places  it  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
gives  it  the  additional  name  of  Tarvedum  (Topow- 
iaiu).  [T.  H.  D.] 

OKCELIS  ("Opa-eX/i,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  %  61>  1.  A 
town  of  the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  identified  with  Oribuela, 
(Mentelle,  Esp.  an.  p.  186;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pL  1. 
p.  406.) 

2.  An  inland  town  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 
11.)  [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI  ('Opx»rof),  »  peopl«  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  too  Persian  Gulf, 
i.e.  to  the  NE.  of  his  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 
§  2.)  They  were  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe 
mentioned  below.  [G.W/] 

OBCHISTE'NE  COpx«rmH,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528), 
a  canton  of  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (t  c.)  describes 
as  abounding  in  horses,  but  does  not  mention  its 
position.  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'RCHOE  dOpxhi),  a  city  of  southern  Babylonia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  marshes  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Arabia  Deserta  (vi.  20.  §  7).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
great  mounds  lately  excavated  in  those  parts,  and 
that  the  one  now  called  Warba  represents  its 
position.  It  was  supposed  that  another  mound  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Muqueycr,  was  the 
some  as  the  uUr  of  the  Chaldees;"  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  for  identifying  it  as  the  site 
of  that  celebrated  place.  The  name  of  Warka 
reads  on  inscriptions  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  Hur  or  Hurik,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  'Op«x  of  the  LXX.  and  the  'Opx^v 
of  Ptolemy  (/.  c).  Moreover,  Hur  and  Warka  are 
constantly  connected  in  the  inscriptions,  just  as 
Ercch  and  Accad  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  ('Opxiwf),  described  in 
Strabo  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaeans, 
dwelling  near  Babylon  (xxi.  p.  739);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
a  people  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
(v.  19.  §  2)  ;  and  in  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the  Knpbrates 
and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  the  Tigris  (vi.  27.  8. 
31),  were  really  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  and  of 
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the  district  surrounding  it.  We  now  know  that  this 
country  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a  Chaldaean 
race,  some  of  the  kings  at  which  Bcrosus  has  m- 
corded.  (Rawlinson,  w»  Athenaeum,  1854,  No.  1377; 
Euseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  \x.  1 7.)  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  tliat  Euscbius  has  preserved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Enpolemns,  who  speaks  of  a  city  «f 
Babylonia,Camarina,"  which  some  call  Uric  (Owpii))." 
As  the  Assyrian  name  of  Warka  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  u  the  Moon,"  and  as  the 
name  Camarina  would  natnrally  be  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  Kamar,  "  the  Moon,"  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connection  between  the  two  names.  (Etueb. 
L  c.)  It  is  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  wore  constantly  inter- 
changed. [V.] 

OKCHO'MENUS.    1.  £Opxoutv6s:  in  insc.  and 
coins,  %pxoptv4s:  Eth.  'Opxoutvtoi,  'EpxoM^"'0*)* 
usually  called  the  Mintkam  Okciiomkmus  ('Opx°- 
Utrbs  MiW*«k,  Horn.  IL  ii.  51 1 ;  Thuc.  iv.  76 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  414),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
ante-historical  times  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Minyae.    This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Thesasly. 
We  read  of  a  town  Minya  in  Thessaly  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Mivut),  and  also  of  a  Theasalian  Orchomcnua 
Minyeus.  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  first  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orcbomenns  is  said  to  have  been  Andreas, 
a  son  of  the  Theasalian  river  Pencins,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Andreis.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  6 ; 
ol  'Opxoftdrtot  kroiKol  c?<ri  Btaaakiv,  Scbol.  ad 
ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  1 190.)  Androus  assigned  part  of  hU 
territory  to  the  Aetolian  Athamas,  who  adopted  two 
of  the  grandchild ren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  they 
gave  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coroneia.  Andrcua 
was  succeeded  in  the  other  part  of  his  territory  by 
his  son  Etcocles,  who  was  the  first  to  worship  the 
Cbarites  (Graces)  in  Greece.    Upon  the  death  of 
Eteocles  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Halmus  or  Almus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus.    (Paus.  ix. 
34.  §7 — ix.35.)  Halmus  had  two  daughters.Chryse 
and  ChrysogeneU.  Chrysc  by  the  god  Ares  became 
the  mother  of  Phlcgyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteocles,  and  called  the  country  Phlegyantis  after 
himself.    He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegious  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who  separated, 
themselves  from  the  other  Orchomenians  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  were 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  fled  into  Phocis.    Phlegyas  died  with- 
out children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ciiryaes,  the  son 
of  Chrysogcneia  by  the  god  Poseidon.    Chryses  was 
the  father  of  the  wealthy  Minyas,  who  built  tho 
treasury,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Minyan  race. 
Minyas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orcbomcnus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  named.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §§  1 — 6.) 
Some  modern  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Minyae 
were  Acolians  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p. 
91);  but  as  they  disappeared  before  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  certain 
respecting  them.    There  is,  however,  a  concurrence 
of  tradition  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenus  was  in  the 
earliest  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Orchomcnua  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chryses, 
Chrysogeneia).   Homer  even  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  {II.  ix.  381 ;  comp.  Eustnth.  I.  c.)  It  would 
seem  that  at  an  early  period  Orchomenus  ruled  over 
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the  whole  of  Northern  Boeotia;  and  that  even  Thebes 
was  for  a  time  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erginus, 
king  of  Orchomenus.    From  this  tribute,  however, 
the  Tbebans  were  delivered  by  Hercules,  who  made 
war  upon  Orchomeous,  and  greatly  reduced  its 
power.  (Paua.  ix.  37.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Died, 
iv.  18.)    In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchomenus  is 
mentioned  along  with  Aspledon,  but  distinct  from 
the  other  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  sending  30  ships 
to  the  Trojan  War  (/I  ii.  51 1).   Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Minyae  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown    by  tlie  Boeotian   immigrants  from 
Theasaly ;  and  Orchomenus  became  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  401 ;  comp. 
Tbuc.  i.  1 2.)  The  city  now  ceased  to  be  the  Minyoian 
and  became  tho  Boeotian  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  iv.  76) ; 
but  it  still  remained  a  powerful  state,  and  throughout 
tho  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebes 
in  tiie  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  town  of  Chaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  its  dependencies. 
(Tbuc.  iv.  76.)   In  the  Persian  War  Orchomenus, 
together  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  indq>eiuU'tice.    Orchomenus  pos- 
sessed an  aristocrat] cnl  government,  and  continued 
on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
crat ical  party  in  the  latter  city  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.    But  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
l'eloponnesian  War,  a  revolution  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
cliomenus  became  opposed  to  Thebes.  Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
Lysandcr  invaded  Boeotia  in  b.  c.  395,  Orchomenus 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  Ly- 
sandcr in  his  siege  of  Haliartus  (Pint  Ly».  28 ;  Xen. 
JltlL  iii.  5.  §  6,  seq.;  Died.  xiv.  81;  Com.  Ncpos, 
Jaj».  3.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  394),  when  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Tbebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orchomenians  fought 
in  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  who  arrayed  them  against 
tho  Tbebans.  (Xen.  Hdl  iv.  3.  §  15,  Age*.  2.  §  9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  tho  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Anlalcidas,  B.  c. 
387,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Orchomenus  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.    (Xen.  Bell  v.  1.  §  31.)    The  battle  of 
Letictra  (u.  c.  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebes  the  undisputed  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenus  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tbebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  city,  and  reduce  the 
Inhabitants  to  slavery.    Epaminondas,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  pardon  Orchomenus,  and  re- 
admit it  as  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
(Dial.  xv.  57.)  The  Tbebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  generous  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Thessaly,  in  B.  c  368,  to  carry  their  original  design 
into  eflfect.    The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
at  Orchomenus  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
home  Theban  exiles  to  overthrow  the  democratical 
constitution  of  Thebes.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
tho  whole  story  was  a  fiction;  but  the  Tbebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accusation,  condemned  the  300  Or- 
rlioineniaiis,  and  decreed  that  the  city  should  be 
destroyed.    A  Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
against  it,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  put  all  the 
male  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  women 
ami  children  into  slavery.  (Diod.  xv.  79;  Pans.  ix. 


I  15.  §  3.)  This  atrocious  act  of  vengeance  rr-mahtrd 
as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Theban  character 
(Dem.  c.  Lrpim.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenus  remained  a  long  time  in  ruins,  though 
the  Athenians  were  anxious  for  its  restoration,  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  Thebes.    (Dem.  MegoL 
pp.  203,  208.)    It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  Phociaa  War,  when  the  Pbocaans  en- 
I  deavoured  to  expel  the  Thebaic  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Boeotia.    In  b.  c  353  we  find  the  Phociaa 
leader  Onomarcbus  in  possession  of  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35);  and  in  the  following 
year  Pbayllus  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  ia 
these  towns.    (Diod.  xvi.  37.)    Orchomeous,  Coro- 
neia, and  Corsiae  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  the  Phocians  had  in  their  power 
(Diod.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  parts  of  Boeotia. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War,  b.  c.  346, 
Orchomenus  was  given  by  Philip  to  its  implacable 
enemy  the  Tbebans,  who,  under  Philip's  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  city  a  second  time,  and  sold  all  its  inha- 
bitants as  slaves.    (Aesch.  de  Fal*.  Leg.  p.  309; 
Dem.  Phil  ii.  p.  69,  de  Pace,  p.  62,  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  375.)    It  did  not,  however,  remain  loug  in  rums; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Philip's  order  (Paua.  iv.  27.  §  10,  ix.  37.  §  8;  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  9,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes). 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Orchomenus  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history.   Under  the  Romans  it  shared 
the  common  fate  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo's  time,  only  rains  and  names,  with 
the  exception  of  Thespiae  and  Tanagra. 

Orchomenus  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  tho 
Charites  or  Graces,  and  for  the  festival  in  their 
honour,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  took 
part.  Hence  Pindar  calls  Orchomenus  the  city  of  the 
Charites  (Pyth.  xii.  45),  and  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenus (xvi.  104).  An  ancient  inscription  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  victors  in  this  festival  of  the 
Charites.  (Mtiller,  Orchomcuot,  p.  172,  seq.)  Pin- 
dar's fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcho- 
menian,  is  in  reality  a  hymn  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  their  temple. 
It  was  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Or- 
chomenus that  the  auletic  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  music.    [See  Vol.  I.  p.  4 1 4,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Skripu.  The  city  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  theCopaiclake,and  occupied  the  triangular 
face  of  a  steep  mountain.  The  Cephissus  "  winds  like 
a  serpent "  round  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain 
(St'  'Opxoptvov  *l\iyfiiros  <7crt,  bpdxaev  &t,  Hos. 
ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  424).  At  its  northern  base  are 
the  sources  of  the  river  Melas.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  413, 
a.]  Leake  observes  that  the  "  upper  part  of  tho 
hill,  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
ferently from  the  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small  castle  on  the 
summit,  having  a  long  narrow  approach  to  it  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  between  walls  which,  for  the 
last  200  yards,  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  more 
tlian  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach 
to  the  citadel  tho  breadth  of  the  hill  gradually 
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widens,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  en- 
closed space  is  nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the 
lowest  side  by  a  wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the 
hill  along  the  crest  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  there 
fonns  a  division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which 
U  at  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to 
the  monastery,  there  are  some  foundations  of  the 
gate  which  formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city ; 
and  on  the  outside  are  many  large  masses  of  wrought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  public  building.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Cephissus, 
is  traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a  distance  of  thre*- quarters  of  a  mile;  and  in  many 
places  several  courses  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  hank  defence  from  square  towers, 
placed  for  the  roost  part  at  long  intervals,  with  an 
intermediate  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a  few  places  the  masonry  is  of  a  very  early  age, 
but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  almost 
regular."  The  former  belongs  to  the  earlier  Orcbo- 
menus,  the  latter  to  the  later  city,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
cians.  "  Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the 
hill  of  Orchomenus  is  most  precipitous,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  was  al>out  2  miles.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
rock  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  irregular  hexagon;  but  three  sides  only  re- 
main, no  foundations  being  visible  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
ruins  of  a  tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-western 
side  there  is  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  some  traces  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Acon- 
tium,  but  not  at  such  a  distance  as  to  have  been  of 
importance  in  ancient  warfare.  The  access  to  the 
castle  from  the  city  was  first  by  an  oblique  flight  of 
44  steps,  6  feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock;  and 
then  by  a  direct  flight  of  50  steps  of  the  same  kind." 


3.  Monastery. 

4.  Village  of  Skrip6. 

a  a.  Hoad  from  UpattMa. 
6  b.  Hoad  to  Talanda. 


The  monuments,  which  Pausanias  noticed  at 
Orchomenus,  were  temples  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Charites,— -of  which  the  latter  was  a  very  ancient 
building, — a  fountain,  to  which  there  was  a  de- 
scent, the  treasury  of  Minyas,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
Hesiod,  and  a  brazen  figure  bound  by  a  chain  of  iron 
to  a  rock,  which  was  said  to  be  the  ghost  of  Actaeon. 
Seven  stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Melas,  was  a  temple  of  Hercules.    The  Trea- 
sury of  Atreus  was  a  circular  building  rising  to  a 
summit  not  very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a  stone, 
which  was  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 
(Paus.  ix.  38.)    Pausanias  expresses  his  admira- 
tion of  this  building,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
more  wonderful  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  other 
country.    The  remains  of  the  treasury  still  exist  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake,  in 
front  of  the  monastery.    It  was  a  building  similar  to 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.    It  was  a 
circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  embedded  in  tho 
hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  surmounted  probably  by  a 
tumulus.    The  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  vault 
has  now  disappeared,  but  its  form  is  vouched  for  by 
the  circular  cavity  of  the  ground  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias.    It  had  a  side-door  of  entrance, 
which  is  still  entire,  though  completely  embedded  in 
earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  architrave.    There  were 
probably  two  great  slabs  in  the  architrave,  as  at 
Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  left,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  and  of  which  the  size,  according  to  Leake, 
is  16  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  8  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3  feet  2}  indies  in  thickness.  The 
diameter  of  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  about  41 
feet.    Respecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  some  remarks 
are  made  under  Myckmae.  [Vol.  II.  p.  383.]  Strabo 
remarks  (ix.  p.  416)  that  the  Orchomenus  of  his 
time  was  supposed  to  stand  on  a  different  site  from 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake 
having  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  plain 
towards  Mt  Acontium.    And  Leake  observes,  that 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  position  of  the  treasury 
on  the  outside  of  the  existing  walls,  since  it  can 
hardly  have  been  placed  there  originally.  The  acro- 
polis, however,  must  always  hare  stood  upon  the 
hill;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  height, 
of  its  power  extended  to  the  Cephissus. 


COIN  OF  OUC1IOMK.NUS. 


The  monastery  of  Sfcrt/ni,  which  stands  about 
midway  between  the  treasury  and  tho  river,  proba- 
bly occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Charites ; 
for  the  pedestal  of  a  tripod  dedicated  to  the  Charites, 
which  is  now  in  the  church,  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  upon  the  spot.  Some  very  ancient 
inscriptions,  of  which  two  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
They  are  in  the  Orchomenian-Aeolic  dialect,  in 
which  the  digamma  was  used.  (K.  0.  M  tiller, 
Orchomcno*  tmd die  J/inyer,Bre*laut  1844,  2nd  cd.; 
Dodwcll,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  scq.  ;  Mure,  Tow 
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in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reiten  in 
Griechenland,  p.  178,  &eq.) 

2.  An  ancient  city  of  Arcadia,  called  by  Thucy- 
dides  (v.  61)  the  Arcadian  (o  'A/wiaoticdt),  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Boeotian  town.  It  was 
situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains.  This  plain  was  bounded  on  the  &  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  separated 
it  from  the  territory  of  Mantineia;  on  the  N.  by  a 
lofty  chain,  called  Oligyrtus,  through  which  lie  the 
passes  into  the  territories  of  Pbeneus  and  Stympha- 
lus;  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  chains 
running  from  N.  to  &,  which  bore  no  specific  name 
in  antiquity  :  the  eastern  range  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  close  as  to  allow  space  for  only  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
account  of  its  rough  and  rugged  form,  was  called 
Trachy  (Tpaxi>)  in  antiquity ;  upon  the  summit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Orchomenus. 
The  northern  plain  is  lower  than  the  southern ;  the 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Mount  Trachy  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenus 
stands  into  the  northern  plain,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a  considerable  lake. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.  §  4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenus,  stood  upon  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  insulated  bill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  Messenian  Ithome, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  plains.  [See 
Vol.  II.  p.  338.]  From  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
dary history,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  times.  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Orchomenus  was  founded  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (viii.  3.  §  3); 
but  there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  the  death  of  Arras, 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  bis  three  sons,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenus  as  his  portion. 
(Schol.  ad.  Diongt.  Per.  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho- 
menus are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nearly  all  Arcadia. 
(Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  LaerU  L  94.)  Paasa- 
nias  also  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Orchomenus, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  One  of  these  kings,  Aristocrates,  the  son 
'of  AechmU,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia. 
Aristocrates  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hicetas,  and 
Uicetas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Orchomenus,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
family  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menus, as  is  stated  in  some  authorities,  since  we 
find  his  son  Aristodemus  represented  as  king  of  the 
city.  (Pans.  viii.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  3;  Heracl.  Pont 
I  c.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orchomenus  long  after  its  abolition  in 
most  other  Grecian  cities,  since  Theophilus  related 
that  Peisistratus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
•  (Plut  Parall.  32.) 

OrchoQienns  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  voA^nAos  (11.  ii.  605);  and  it  is 
also  called  firax  by  Ovid  (Met  vi.  41 6),  and  d^Wf 
by  Apollouius  Rhodius  (iii.  512).  In  the  Persian 
wans  Orchomenus  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(Herod,  viii.  102),  and  600  to  Platoeae  (ix.  28).  In 


imp  i  rjopnnncsnin  »ar.  imp  i-ircuaeinoruaris  ncj>M 
in  Orchomenus  the  hostages  they  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  the  walls  of  the  city  were  tben 
in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
Athenians  and  then*  Peloponnesian  allies  advanced 
a^ninst  the  city  in  a.  c  418,  the  Orchomenians  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  surrendered  the  hostages. 
(Thuc.  v.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  we  find  the  Orchomen'uns  exercising 
supremacy  over  Thiisoa,  Methydriuro,  and  Tea  this; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territories  assumed 
to  the  latter.  (Pans,  viii  27.  §  4.)  The  Orchome- 
nians, through  their  enmity  to  the  Mantineians,  re- 
fused to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Mantineians.  (Xcn.  HtU.  vi.  5.  §  11,  seq.: 
Diod.  XT.  62.)  Henceforth  Orchomenus  lost  iu 
political  importance;  but,  from  its  commanding  situa- 
tion, its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  later  times.  In  the  war 
between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  it  fell  into  the 
{xmer  of  the  former,  b.  c.  813.  (Diod.  xix.  63.) 
It  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians, 
was  taken  by  Cleomeoes  (Polyb.  it.  46),  and  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigomi-s  Doson,  who  placed 
there  a  Macedonian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  ir.  6; 
Plut  Arat  5.)  It  was  given  back  by  Philip  to  the 
Acbaeans.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Strabo  mentions  it 
among  the  Arcadian  cities,  which  had  either  disap- 
peared, or  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  appears  from  Puii^imas 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  writer 
visited  the  place,  the  old  city  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  in  ruins,  and  there  were  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  a 
very  early  period;  for  such  is  the  natural  strength  of 
its  position,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Or- 
chomenians  were  dwelling  there  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  when  they  w  ere  unable  to  resist  an  invadinjs:  iVcc. 

in  the  place,  a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  of  stone.  Close  to 
the  city  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  enclosed  in 
a  great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatia. 
Below  the  city  were  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  some  persons  shun  in  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.) 

The  village  of  KalpdU  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  Orchomenus.  On  approaching  the  place  from 
the  south  the  traveller  sees,  on  his  left,  tumuli, 
chiefly  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  PrtUPiinias.  Just  above  KalpSili  are  several 
pieces  of  white  mar  bio  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a  ruined  church  below  the  village,  near 
which  is  o  copious  fountain,  which  is  evidently  the 
one  described  by  Pausanias,  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  arc  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  more 
ancient  Orchomenus. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  but  adjoining 
that  of  Mantineia,  consequently  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mt  Anchisia,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Arcadians  in  the  most  ancient  times.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  11.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stands  east  of 
Letidki 

In  the  southern  plain  is  an  ancient  canal,  which 
conducts  the  waters  from  the  surrounding  mouutains 
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through  the  ravine  into  the  lower  or  northern  plain, 
which  is  "the  other  Orchotneniwi  plain"  of  Pan- 
sanias  (viii.  13.  §  4).  After  passing  the  ravine,  nt 
the  distance  of  3  stadia  from  Orchomenus,  tl>e  road 
divides  into  two.  One  tnrns  to  the  left  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Orchomcnian  acropolis  to  Ca- 
phyne,  the  other  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes 
under  Mt  Trachy  to  the  tomb  of  Aristocratea,  be- 
yond which  are  the  fountains  called  Teneiae  (T«- 
v<?cu).  Seven  stadia  further  is  a  place  called 
Amilus  ('Am«Ao»).  Here,  in  ancient  times,  the 
road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Stymphalus 
and  the  other  to  Pheneus.  (Paus.  viii.  13.  §  4,  seq.) 
The  above-mentioned  fountains  arc  visible  jnst  be- 
yond Trachy,  and  a  little  further  are  some  Hellenic 
ruins,  which  are  those  of  Amilus.  (Dodwcll,  Clas- 
sical Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  seq. ;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  99,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  tfc. 
p.  149  ;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  in  Thessaly.   [See  above,  p.  487.] 

4.  A  town  in  Euboea  near  Carystus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  416.) 

ORCISTUS,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  Phrygia, 
near  the  Iwrders  of  Gala  tin.  It  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop  (Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  256;  ConciL  Chalced.;  Tab. 
Fettling).  It  is  placed  by  Col.  Leake  (Aria  Minor, 
p.  71),  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  found  there 
by  Pococke,  at  Ale  ham,  and,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, by  Hamilton  {Researches,  i.  p.  446)  about 
3  or  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of 
Alekiam,  where  considerable  remains  of  antiquity 
are  found.  [L.  8. J 

ORDESUS.   JIsiacorum  Portus.] 
ORDESUS.  [OoEssra.] 
ORDESSUS  ('OfAtaroot,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Istcr,  which  the  commentators  usually 
identify  with  the  Sereth.    (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  506.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORDO  VICES  COptofocts,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  18),  a 
people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Mona.  They  occupied  the 
N\V.  portion  of  Wales,  or  that  lying  between  Car- 
digan Bag  and  the  river  Dee,  viz.,  Montgomery- 
shire, Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  Flintshire,  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  33,  Agric.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORESCII  ('Cv^ffKio*),  a  people  of  Macedonia  or 
Thrace,  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  have 
been  by  some  writers  referred  to  the  Orestae ;  but  it 
is  more  probable,  as  suggested  by  Leake,  that  they 
were  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who  worked  the 
silver  mines  of  Pangaeum;  a  circumstance  which 
w  ill  account  for  our  finding  silver  coins  of  large  size 
and  in  considerable  numbers  struck  by  a  people  so 
obscure  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
213,  Numismata  Htllenica,  p  81.)  The  coins  in 
question,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  closely  resemble 
in  style  and  fabric  those  of  the  Bisaltae  and  Edoni 
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in  die 


neighbourhood. 


[E.  H.  B.] 


ORESTAE  COpiarai,  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Thuc.  ii.  80  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  30  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  326, 
ix.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  people  who  are  shown 
by  Thucydides  (i  c.)  to  have  bordered  upon  the 
Macedonian  Paravaei,  and  who  partly,  perhaps,  as 
having  been  originally  an  Epirote  tribe  (Steph.  B. 
*.  v.  terms  them  a  Molossian  tribe),  were  united 
with  the  other  Epirots,  under  their  prince  Antiochus, 
in  support  of  the  expedition  of  Cncmus  and  the  Am- 
braciots  against  Acarnania.  Afterwards  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  the 
peace  finally  granted  to  Philip,  b  c.  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Orestae  were  declared  free,  because 
they  had  been  the  first  to  revolt.    (Liv.  xxxiii.  34.) 

Orestis  COptarit,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  5.  22;  Steph. 
B.  *.  p.;  Liv.  xxvii.  33,  xxxi.  40)  or  Ohkstias 
('Optarlas,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  district  which  they  occupied,  which,  though 
it  is  not  named  by  Livy  and  Diodorus  among  the 
countries  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  was  probably  included  in  it,  be- 
cause tl)e  greater  part,  at  least,  of  Orestis  was  situ- 
ated to  the  L.  of  Pindus.  This  subdivision  of  Upper 
Macedonia  is  represented  by  the  modern  districts  of 
Grdmis4a,  Anaselitza,  and  Kastoria,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121— 
124.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM  COpttreioiov,  Paus.;  'Opt- 
aBttov,  Thuc.;  'Qp4<rrttor,  Her.,  Eur.),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of  Macnalia,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  leading  from  Megalopolis  to 
Pallantium  and  Tegea.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
cit,-.  Its  territory  is  called  Ortsihis  by  Thucydi.ies 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  was  situated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a  suburb  of  Megalopolis.  [Ladoceia.] 
Leake  places  Oresthasium  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Tzimbaru,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  of  Marmara  or  Manna  - 
ria,  a  name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  places  wbcre 
ancient  wrought  or  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found.  (Paus.  viii.  44.  §  2,  comp.  viii.  3.  §  1 ,  27.  § 
3,  39.  §  4 ;  Herod,  ix.  1 1 ;  Plut.  Arist.  10 ;  Thuc.  v. 
64;  Eurip.  OresL  1642,  Electr.  1274:  Steph.  B. 
s.  p.;  Leake,  Peloponnestaca,  p.  247.) 
ORESTHIS.  [Oresthasium] 
ORE'STIS.  [Orestae.] 
ORE'STIAS.  [HADRiAHoroLis,  No.  1.] 
ORETA'NI  CCipnrwol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Tarraconen>is, 
inhabiting  the  territory  E.  of  Baetica,  as  far  as  Car- 
tiiago  Nova,  and  spreading  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
river  Anas.  The  Baetis  flowed  through  their 
country  in  its  earliest  course.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi. 
30;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152,  156;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Liv. 
xxi.  1 1,  xxxv.  7.)  Thus  they  inhabited  the  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whole  of  Mancha,  and  the  W.  jart 
of  Murcia.  Their  chief  city  was  Castulo,  now 
Cazlona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORETUM  GERMANORUM  (Tlpr™*  Vtp^a- 
rwv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59).  Germani  was  another  name 
for  the  Oretani  ("  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nomi- 
nantur,"  Plin.  iii.  3.  s,  4),  and  Oretum  was  one  of 
their  towns;  probably  the  Orisia  of  Artemidorus, 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  («.  p.),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabo  * 
(iii.  p  152).  It  has  been  identified  with  Granatula, 
a  village  near  Almagro,  where  there  is  a  hermitage 
still  called  De  Oreto,  and  close  by  several  ruins,  a 
Roman  bridge,  ftc.  (Morales,  Ant.  p.  8,  b.,  p.  76,  a.; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vii.  p.  255;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  152.)  [T.H.D.] 
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(TREUS  ('Clptii  :  Eth.  'Opfirnt:  the  territory 
•tlpia,  Strab.  x.  p.  445),  formerly  called  HISTIAEA 
('Iortaia,  also  'Eorima:  Eth.  'loTiawfa),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Euboea,  situated  upon  the  river  Callas, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Telethrium,  and  opposite  Antron 
on  the  Theasalian  coast.  From  this  town  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  Kuboea  was  named  Histiaeotis 
('ItrriatwTif,  Iqd.  'Iimai^rif,  Herod.  viL  23).  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  a  colony  from  the  Attic 
demos  of  Histiaea  (Strab.  x.  p.  445);  according  to 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Theasalian  Perrhaebi. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  woAv- 
(rri^vXos  (/I  u.  597);  and  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Euboea  (p.  22)-    A(ter  the 

south 


.r,k 


Histiaea  was  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Per- 
sians from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Euboean  I 
towns,  became  subject  to  Attica,  In  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  from  Athens  in  b.  c.  445,  we  may  conclude 
that  Histiaea  took  a  prominent  part,  since  Pericles, 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  island,  expelled  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000 
Athenian  colonists.  The  expelled  Histiaeans  were 
said  by  Theopompus  to  have  withdrawn  to  Mace- 
donia. (Thuc.  L  114;  Died.  xu.  7, 22;  Plut  Per. 
23;  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Ore  as,  which  was  originally  a  demus  dependent  upon 
Histiaea.  (Strab.  I  c;  Pans,  vii.  26.  §  4.)  It  is 
true  that  Thucydidcs  upon  one  occasion  subsequently 
calls  the  town  by  its  ancient  name  (vii.  57);  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Oreus,  in  relating  the  second  revolt 
of  Euboea  in  n.  c.  411,  where  he  says  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  Oreus  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  expelled,  and 
a  portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored; 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained 
faithful  to  Sjarta  and  cherished  a  Listing  hatred 
against  Athens.  (Diod.  xv.  30.)  Neogenes,  sup- 
ported by  Jason  of  Pherae,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Oreus  for  a  time;  but  he  was  expelled  by  Therip- 
pidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander ;  and  the 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Bnt  shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Oreus  re- 
volted from  Sparta.  (Xen.  Bell  v.  4.  §  56.)  In 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  A  the-  I 
nians,  a  party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Philip;  and  J 
by  the  aid  of  this  monarch  Philistides  became  tyrant  | 
of  the  city  (Dem.  Phil  iii.  pp.  119,  127,  de  Cor. 
p.  248;  Strab.  I  c);  but  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes,  sent  an  expedition  against 
Oreus,  which  expelled  Pbilistides,  and,  according  to 
Charax,  put  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252; 
Charax,  ap.  Steph.  $.  v.  'Clp4os.)  In  consequence  of 
its  geographical  position  and  its  fortifications,  Oreus 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  contest  between  Antigonus  and  Cassander  it 
was  besieged  by  the  latter,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
•  to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general 
of  Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  75,  77.)  In  the  first 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  it  was  betrayed 
to  the  former  by  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  b.  c  207.  (Liv.  xxviiL  6.)  In  the 
second  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  by  assault, 
»  c.  200.    (Liv.  xxxi.  46.)    Soon  afterwards,  in 
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n.  c.  196,  it  was  declared  free  by  T.  Quinctias  FU- 
mininns  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states.  (  Pol yb. 
xviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31, 34.)  Pliny  mentions 
it  among  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  existent  in 
his  time  (Plin.  ir.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  under  the  corrupt  form  of 
XuptSf  (hi.  15.  §  25). 

Strabo  says  that  Oreus  was  situated  upon  a  lofty 
hill  named  Dry  inns  (x.  p.  445).  Livy  describes  it 
as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  sea  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (xxviii.  6). 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  at 
the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  the 
bay  of  Orede.  (Stephani,  Rate,  <fc.  pp.  33,  seq.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  352.) 

ORG  ANA.  [Oqtbjs.] 

ORGAS  ('OpTu),  a  Utile  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
andcr  in  Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  main  river  on  the 
south-cast  of  Celaenae  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578;  Plin.  v. 
29,  where  it  is  called  Orgs).  It  is  probably  the 
stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arundell  (Ditcov.  in  At.  Mm. 
i.  p.  185)  between  Dinekr  and  the  bridge  of  the  M*e- 
andcr  near  Digetri;  but  its  modern  name  is  un- 
known. [L. 

ORGESSUS,  ORGYSUS.  [Dahsaretab,  VuL  L 
p.  746,  a.] 

ORG  I  A.  [Ilkrgkds] 
ORGOCYNI.    [Tauwca  Chkrsoj»esus.] 
ORIA,  OR1SIA.    [Obetum  Gkrmanoru  m.J 
ORICUM,  ORICDS  (Tlput^,  Hecat.  Fr.  75 
ap.  Steph.  B.  9.  v. ;  Herod,  ix.  92 ;  Scyl.  p.  1 0 ;  lVlyb. 
viL  19;  Scymn.  440;  East,  ad  Dion.  321 ;  "Ciputmr, 
Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  2;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12;  Plin.  iii. 
26),  a  town  and  harbour  of  IHyricum,  not  far  from 
Apollonia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aous.  Legend 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Euboeans  on  their 
return  from  Troy  (Scymn.  Lc);  and  ApoHonius 
{Argon,  iv.  1216)  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  Coichians  at  this  port ;  and  thus  Pliny  (t  c.) 
rails  it  a  Cokhian  colony.    Oricum  is  known  in 
history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communications  with  Greece,  from  its  being 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  passage  from 
Brunduiium  and  Hydruntum.    B.C  214,  the  town 
was  taken  by  PhiUp  V.  of  Macedonia;  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  M. 
\  alerius  Laevinus,  who  commanded  at  Brundu&ium, 
with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  tieet.    (Liv.  xxiv. 
40.)   After  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  167,  Aemilius 
Paul  us  embarked  his  victorious  troops  from  Oricum 
for  Italy.  (Plut  Aemil  Paul  29.)   Caesar,  after 
he  had  disembarked  his  troops  at  Palaestr 
(Lucan.  iv.  460;  com  p.  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6,  where  tho 
reading  Pharsaluj  or  Pharsalia,  is  a  mistake  or 
corruption  of  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beach  of 
Pal&sOy  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  promontories 
of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  his 
landing  inarched  to  Oricum,  where  a  squadron  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  .Vs.)    The  Oricii  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  consul;  and 
Torquatus,  the  governor,  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  Caesar.    The  small  fleet  in  which 
he  had  brought  his  forces  over  was  laid  up  at 
Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  a  vessel  at  its  mouth.    Cnaeus,  the  son  of 
Pompeius,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  this  strong- 
bold,  and,  cutting  out  four  of  the  vessels,  burnt  the 
rest.  (Caes.  B.  C.  UL  4a)   It  continued  as  an  im- 
portant haven  on  the  Adriatic.    (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  7. 
5;  Propcrt.  Eleg.  L  8,  20;  Lucan,  ui.  187.)  The 
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name  of  its  harbour  was  Panormis  (Udvopfwi, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  now  Porto  Jtaguteo  ;  while  the 
Celydnus  ('K«At/5»-os,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  2, 5)  is  iden- 
tified with  the  river  of  Dukadhet.  It  would  seem 
from  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  136)  that  Orictim  was  famous 
for  its  turpentine,  while  Nicander  (Ther.  516)  A 


hides  to  its  boxwood.  The  town  was  restored  by 
the  munificence  of  Herodcs  Aniens.  (Philostr.  Her. 
Att.  5.)  To  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Jhtkhddes  is  a  succession  of  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lies  Oricum,  on  the  desert  site  now  called 
ErikM,  occupied  (in  1818)  only  by  two  or  three 
huts  among  the  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct  (Smyth, 
Mediterranean,  p.  46.)  The  present  name  ('  Iff  . 
Anna  Comn.  ziiL  p.  389)  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  in  the  ancient  word,  and  E  substituted 
for  O  by  a  common  dialectic  change.  (Pouqueville, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  264 ;  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  90.)  A  coin  of  Uncus  has  for  tvpe  a  head 
of  Apollo.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  [E.B.J.] 
ORIGENOMESCI.  [Arokmomesci.] 
ORIGIACUM  (  Op»7«a*t<Jr).  Ptolemy  (ii.  9. 
§  7)  makes  this  town  the  chief  place  of  the  Atri- 
batii  or  Atrebates  in  Bclgica.  There  is  nothing 
that  fixes  the  position  of  Origiacum  except  its  re- 
semblance to  the  name  Orchid,  which  CI  aver  sug- 
gested. Orchuu  is  between  Douay  and  Tournay, 
and  appears  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atre- 
bates,  whose  chief  town  in  Caesar's  time  was  Neme- 
tacum  (Amu).  f  G.  L.] 

ORINGIS.  [Atmwx.] 

ORIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis.  (Plin.  Ui.  l.s.  3; 
J  tin.  Ant.  p.  410.)  Commonly  identified  with 
Yiila  de  dot  Hermanot,  though  some  have  men- 
tioned Alcala  de  Gnadaira  and  Torre  de  lot  JJer- 
berot.  Ancient  coins  of  the  place  hare  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  showing  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a  character  which  it  still  preserves.  (Caro, 
Ant.  iii.  20;  Florex,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  11 1,  Med.  ii. 
p.  512  ;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  i.  p.  39  ;  Sestini, 
Med.  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


cow  ok  onirro 

ORITAE  ('flfHrreu),  a  people  inhabiting  the  sea- 
of  Gcdrosia,  with  whom  Alexander  fell  in  on 
his  march  from  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22,  24,  Ac.)  Their  territory  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabis,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  mountain  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
Cajte  Moron.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchut,  i.  p. 
217.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  names  are  written  in  dif- 
ferent authorities :  thus  they  appear  as  Oritae  in 
Arrian  (Indie.  23,  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  22);  'Optra* 
in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  720).  Dionysius  Perieg.(v  1096), 
Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  66),  and  Stephanus  B.;  as  Ori 
in  Arrian  (vi.  28)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  §  26)  ;  and 
in  Curt  n  (ix.  10.  6) ;  yet  there  can  be 
doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people, 
rian  and  Strabo  havo  described  them  at  some 


length.  According  to  the  former,  they  were  an 
Indian  nation  (vi.  21  ;  cf.  Diod.  xvii.  105),  who 
wore  the  same  arms  and  dress  as  those  people, 
bnt  differed  from  them  in  manners  and  institutions 
(Ind.  c  23).  According  to  the  latter  they  were  a 
race  living  under  their  own  laws  (xv.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  javelins  hardened  at  the  point  by  fire 
and  poisoned  (xv.  p.  723).  In  another  place  Ar- 
rian appears  to  have  given  the  true  Indians  to  the 
river  Arabis  (or  1'vrali),  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Oritae  (Indie,  c.  22) ;  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Pliny  (vii.  2).  Pliny  calls  them  "  Ichthy- 
opbagi  Oritae"  (vi.  23.  s.  25) ;  Curtius  "  Indi  mari- 
timi"  (ix.  10.  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  true 
form  of  the  name  was  Horitae,  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher places  a  town  called  Hawr  on  the  route  to 
Firabuz  in  Mekrdn.  (Comp.  D  Anville,  Eclair- 
cittementt,  $c.  p.  42;  Edrisi,  Ceog.  Nub.  p. 
58.)  [V.] 

ORWNDUS.  [Barbara.] 

OKME'NIUM  ('Opfiinor),  a  town  of  Theasaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hypereia  and  Asterium  as  belonging  to  Eurypylus 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  734).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ormenus,  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr.  Scepsius,  ap.  Strab. 
ix.  p.  438,  seq.)  Strabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a  place  in  Magnesia  named  Onninium,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pclion,  at  the  distance  of  27  stadia 
from  Demetrias,  on  the  road  passing  through  Iolcus, 
which  was  7  stadia  from  Demetrias  and  20  from 
Onninium.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Leake,  however,  observes 
that  the  Ormenium  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Onninium  of  Strabo,  since  it  appears 
from  the  situation  of  Asterium  that  Eurypylus  ruled 
over  the  plains  of  Thessaliotis,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  434,  seq.) 

ORMINIUM  (Op^tw  r..;>\).  a  mountain  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bithynia,  terminating  in  Cape 
Posidium  (Ptol.  v.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainsworth  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  as  the  mountain  now  called 
Derne  Jailaji.  [L.  S.] 

O'RNEAE  ('Oprcoi:  Eth.  'Opn&rns),  a  town  in 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  57 1 ),  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Orneus,  the 
son  of  Erechtheus.  Orneae  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nurian  inhabitants,  when  Argos  was  conquered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continued  independent  of  Argos  for 
a  long  time;  but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argives,  who  removed  the  Orneatae  to  their  own 
city.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  6,  viii.  27.  §  1.)  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  (v.  67)  the  Orneatae  and  Cleonaci 
as  allies  (ovfifiax01)  of  the  Argives  in  n.v.  418; 
and  the  same  historian  relates  (vi.  7)  that  Orneae 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  a.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xii.  81.)  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  destruction  of  Orneae  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c. 
416  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Pausnnias.  But 
Midler  concludes  from  a  well-known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  73)  that  Orneae  had  been  conquered  by 
Argos  long  before ;  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Pcrioeci 
in  the  Argcia  were  called  Orneatae  from  this  place. 
But  the  Orneatae  mentioned  by  Thucydides  could  ■ 
not  have  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  called  allies; 
and  the  passage  of  Herodotus  does  not  require,  and 
in  fact  hardly  admits  of,  Midler's  interpretation. 
••  The  Cynurians,*  says  Herodotus  (/.  c),  "  have 
become  Doricized  by  the  Argives  and  by  time,  being 
Orneatae  and  Perioeci"    These  words  would  occni 
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clearly  to  mean  that,  while  the  other  Cynarians  be- 
came Perioeci,  the  Omeatae  continued  independent, 
— an  interpretation  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Thucydides.  (Mllller,  Aeginetica,  p.  48, 
soq.,  Dorians,  iiL  4.  §  2;  Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  v.  67.) 

With  respect  to  the  site  of  Orncae  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  (v.  25.  §  5)  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
am  fines  of  Phliasia  and  Sicyonia,  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Argos,  being  60  stadia  from  Ljr- 
ceia,  which  was  abw  60  stadia  from  Argos.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382)  says  that  Orneae  was  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicy- 
onians;  for  the  other  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  578), 
which  states  that  Orneae  lay  between  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer's  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186.)  Orneae  stood  on  the  northern  of 
the  two  roods,  which  led  from  Argos  to  Mantineia. 
This  northern  road  was  called  Climax,  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  Inachus.  [Argos,  p.  201.]  Ross 
supposes  Omeae  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  south  by  the  village  of  Lionti 
and  which  helps  to  form  the  western  arm  of  the 
Asopus.  Leake  places  it  too  far  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Phliua.  (Ross,  Reisen  im 
Pdoponnes,  p.  135;  com  p.  Leake,  Morta,  voL  ii.  p. 
351.  vol.  iii.  p.  414.) 

ORNI  COp*0*),  »  town  of  Tbraee  mentioned 
only  by  Hierocles  (p.  632).  [ T.  H.  D.] 

ORNIACI  ('Opvuutvi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §32),  a  tribe  of 
the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis.  Their  chief 
town  was  Intercatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNl'THON  POLIS  ('OpviSw  wdA.r),  a  city 
of  the  Sidonians,  according  to  Scylax  (ap.  Reland, 
Palaest.  p.  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  "  Sarepta  et  Ornithon  oppida  ct 
Sidon"  (v.  19.)  Reland  suggests  that  it  may  be 
"  Tarnegola  superior,"  which  tbe  Talmud  places 
above  Caesarca;  Tarnegola  in  Hebrew  being  equiva- 
lent to  tbe  Gallus  of  Latin  =  ipviBa  in  Greek. 
(Palaest.  p.  916.)  Or.  Robinson,  following  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  on  the  shore  of  the  Pboeuician  plain,  where  he 
noticed  "  tbe  traces  of  a  former  site  called  'Adldn, 
consisting  of  confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  several 
old  wells."  There  arc  also  "  many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,"  in 
the  precipitous  base  of  the  projecting  mountain 
which  here  approaches  the  coast, — furnishing  clear 
indications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  vicinity. 
(Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  Pococke, 
Observation*,  vol  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  wuth- western  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  37,  39;  Plin.  v.  24).  From  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tract  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oroandenses  or  Oro- 
andici  (  'Opoay&iKol  or  'OpoarStis),  possessed,  besides 
the  chief  town  Oroanda,  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxii.  25;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§12).  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  tbe  ruius  he  found  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near 
lake  Kgerdir,  may  mark  the  site  ot  Oroanda;  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  remain.**  must  be  looked  for  a 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

OROAT1S.  [Aitosis] 

OUO'BIAE  ('Op6€uu),  a  town  on  the  western 
toafit  of  Euboea,  between  Acdepsus  and  Aegae, 
which  possessed  an  orucle  of  Apollo  Sclinuntius. 
(Strsb.  x.  p.  445  comp.  ix.  p.  405.)    The  town 


ORONTES. 

was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  an 
inundation  of  the  sea  in  B.C.  426.  (Thuc.  iiL  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanos under  the  name  of  Orope  ('Opown),  who  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  city  of  Euboea,  having  a  very  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apollo."  (Steph.  B.  #.  p.  Kopdwis.) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ombiae  at 
Rovies,  which  word  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII,  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  mention*] 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  upon  the  authority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergomum  and  Comum  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Forum  Lictnii,  by 
which  ho  must  mean  tbe  Gaulish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  settlement  of  that  name.  Their 
original  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a 
called  Barra,  situated  high  up  in  the  m 
but  be  professed  himself  unable  to  point  out  their 
origin  and  descent.  The  statement  that  they 
were  a  Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander (ap.  PUn.  I  c),  is  evidently  a  mere  mi*- 
rence  from  the  name,  which  was  probably  corrupted 
or  distorted  with  that  very  view.        [E.  IL  B.J 

OROBIS,  or  ORB  IS  ("Opo€is),  a  river  of  Narbo- 
nensis  in  Gallia  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orobis  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atax 
(A  ude)  and  tbe  Arauris  (Ilerault),  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  Orbe.  In  Strabo's  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Groskurd 


corrects,  for  Or  bis  and  Obris  were  probably  used  in- 
differently, and  it  seems  that  Obris  is  the  original 
reading  in  Mela  (ii.  5,  ed.  J.  Vossius,  note).  Meli 
says  that  tbe  Orbis  flows  past  Baeterrae  (Eerier*), 
and  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  on  the  Orbis,  In 
the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  590)  the  name  is  Orobis. 
The  Orbe  rises  in  the  Cevennes  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  Ilerault,  and  has  a  very 
winding  course  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  above  GO 
miles  long.  [G.  L.] 

OROLAUNUM,  in  the  north  part  of  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  I  tin.  on  a  road  from  Duro- 
cortorum  (Reims)  to  Trier.  It  is  placed  halfway 
between  Epoissum  (fptsck)  and  Andetbanr.a, 
which  O'Anville  supposes  to  be  Epternach,  by 
which  he  means  Echternach  :  others  place  An- 
dethanna  about  A  ween.  The  name  Arlon  clearly 
represents  Orolaunum,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  Arlon  is  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  [G.  L.j 

OKOMARSACI,  a  people  of  North  Gallia,  whose 
position  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  c.  17).  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  tho  Scheldc 
southwards: — "Deinde  Menapii,  Morini,  Oromansab 
juncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatur."  In  Harduin's 
text  the  name  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  he 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromarsaci.  The  name  is 
otherwise  unknown.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
name  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  the  name  of 
a  tract  of  country  between  Calais  and  Grareluu* 
which  is  Mark  or  Aferk,  and  borders  on  the  Bim- 
lonnois,  in  which  the  pagus  Gessoriacus  was.  [Gks- 
soruAcoM.]  This  is  mere  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  have.  [G.  L.] 

ORONTES  ('OpoVn/j),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  for  the  country, 
"  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontcs."  (Juv.  iii.)  It> 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Typhon 
(Tvipdtv),  and  his  account  botli  of  its  earlier  and 
later  names,  follows  his  description  of  Antiocb. 
"  The  river  Orontes  flows  near  the  city.  This 
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river  rising  in  Coelc-Syria,  then  sinking  beneath  I 
tho  earth,  again  issues  forth,  and,  passing  through  J 
the  district  of  A  panic*  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
proaching the  city,  runs  off  to  the  aea  towards  Se- 
leuceia.  It  received  its  name  from  one  Orontes, 
who  built  a  bridge  over  it,  having  been  formr  rlv 
called  Typhon,  from  a  mythic  dragon,  who  being 
struck  with  lightning,  fled  in  quest  of  a  hiding* 
place,  and  after  marking  out  the  course  of  the 
stream  with  its  trail,  plunged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  fountain."  He  places 
its  embouchure  40  stadia  from  Selenceia  (xvi. 
jx  750).  lie  elsewhere  places  the  source  of  the 
river  more  definitely  near  to  Libanua  and  the  Para- 
dise, and  the  Egyptian  wall,  by  the  country  of 
Apamea  (p.  756).  Its  sources  hare  been  visited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1835. 
The  river  u  is  called  by  the  people  EL'A'si,  '  the 
rebel,' "  from  its  rrfusnl  to  water  the  fields  without 
the  compulsion  of  water-wheels,  according  to  Abul- 
feda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  149),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Barker,  "  from  its  occaaional  violence  and  windings, 
during  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  passing  through  Hems  and  Hamah,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Suweidiah 
near  Antioch."  {Journal  of  tke  Geog.  Sac.  vol 
vii.  p.  99.)  The  most  remote  of  these  sources  is 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  Baalbek,  near  a  village 
called  Labvxh,  u  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
libanus  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes 
a  small  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes."  These  fountains  are 
about  12  hours  north  of  Labweh,  near  the  vil- 
lage Kurmul,  where  is  a  remarkable  monument, 
"  square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a  pyramid 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  On  the  four  sides  hunting 
scenes  are  sculptured  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
bordere  on  the  grotesque."  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
(ieog.  Soc.  voL  xxiv.  p.  32.)  There  can  bo  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  monument  with  the 
Paradise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  similar,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  cliaracter,  to  those  with  which  the  narrative 
of  Xcnophon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Pcnsiau  monarchs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  its  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Col.  Cbesney  (Expedition,  voL  i.  pp.  394 — 398), 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  lower  course  between 
Antioch  and  the  sea  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  (Travels, 
pp.  225,  226.)  [G.  W.] 

ORONTES  ('Op*W,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  4),  a  moun- 
tain chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a  sooth-east 
direction,  passing  the  Ecbatana  of  Greater  Media 
(Uamndan).  It  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  still  greater  chain  of  the  Zagros.  It 
is  now  called  the  Erwend  or  Ehoend.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  tho  name  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  Kurdutan,  now  called  Rowdndiz.  In 
Armenian  geography  thi*  mountain  district  is  called 
Erocdntuni;  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
ancient  Orontes.  (St.  Martin,  Armenia,  vol.  h.pp. 
3C3. 429.)  [V.J 

ORONTES,  a  people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  as  being  to  the  east  of  Gaugamela  (vi.  26. 
s.  30).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  arc  the 
present  Kovcandt,  a  tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
about  the  great  mountain  Ruwdndiz,  in  Kurdistan, 
and  doubtless  connected  with  the  Orontes  of  Ptolemy 
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(vi.  2.  §  4).    They  derive  their  r.;itr.e  frnnt  Erwend, 
a  pure  old  Persian  root,  which  was  usually  Helleu- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orontes.    (Iiawlinson,  Jtjum.  of 
Geog.  Soc.  x.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

OROTUS  (o  'Clpvw6t,  rarely  v  'bptnis,  Paus.  vii. 
1 1 .  §  4 ;  comp.  Steph .  B. «.  v. :  Eth.  'Clp6run,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B.  'tyanrctf  f),  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  the  capital  of  a  district, 
called  after  it  Oropia  (ji  'Clperria.)  This  district  is 
a  maritime  plain,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  extends  lor  5  miles  ukm^  t  he  shore. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inland  plain  of  Tanagra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Diacrian  mountains.  Oropos  was  origi- 
nally a  town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  tho 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopus,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Paus.  L  34.  §  I.)  It  was,  however, 
a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians;  and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  B.  c  412,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Thuc  viii.  60.) 
A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition  of  the  Oropii,  removed  the 
town  7  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Died.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  years  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
bands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xen. 
UeO.  vii.  4.  §  1,  Ac.),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Paw. 
i.  34.  §  1.)  In  b.  c.  316  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  liberty.  (Died,  xviii.  56.)  In  B.  c.  812  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  city;  but  Polemon, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  xix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  a  passage  of  Dicaearcbus  (p.  11,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropus  continued  to  belong  to  Tbebea 
in  the  next  century;  but  the  expression  ohtla  fdi\6wv 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safe  conclusion  can  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
diroixia  B^mp,  Wordsworth  citfa  but  C. 

Miiller,  the  latest  editor  of  Dicaearcbus,  reads  ffv- 
rouda  (hrrvy,  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae.  Strabo  also  describes 
Oropus  as  a  Boeotian  town  (ix.  p.  404);  but  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pausanias  (/.  c),  and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  t.  1 1) 
place  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Oropii  inhabited 
the  inland  city  is  uncertain.  Pausanias  expressly 
says  that  Oropus  was  upon  the  sea  (M  doAdWnr, 
i.  34.  §  1 ) ;  and  the  inhabitants  bad  probably  returned 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time. 

Although  Oropus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  the 
Athenian  demi.  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  tho 
town  itself,  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graea  (1)  Tpala).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graea  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (//.  ii.  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  hare  been  revived  by  tho 
Athenians  as  the  official  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  was  called  Graea  in  his  time  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ,Aptn6%);  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  tho  Tp<xr)% 
(rpaci*)  mentioned  as  a  demus  of  the  tribe  Pandionia 
(Ross  &  Meier,  I  He  Demen  vonAUika,  p.  6,  seq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  (ii.  23)  wap'totrrti  8< 
'Qpwrby  t^p  y^y  fldpaurV  KaXovfitrnp,  rt. 
fjMvrat  'ClpeiTiot  'A^raW  \nri\Kooi,  ibfoaav,  all 
the  existing  MSS.  have  lltipalK^y,  but  Stephanus, 
who  quotes  the  passage,  roads  Ypautiiv,  which  Popp'j 
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and  other  modern  editors  have  received  into  the  text. 
It  13,  however,  right  to  observe  that  the  district  of 
Oropus  was  frequently  designated  as  the  border 
country  or  country  over  the  border  (t^i  *4pav  yvs, 
Time  iii.  91). 

According  to  Dicaearchua  (/.  c.)  the  Oropians 
were  notorious  for  their  grasping  exactions,  levied 
upon  all  imports  into  their  country,  and  were  for 
tlds  reason  satirised  by  Xenon,  a  comic  poet: — 

TlaVrff  t,AuI'k.,  -rdtrrts  ttaXv  S^rwayts. 
Koxov  t t  Aos  yivoiro  raits  'Slpttirlots. 

The  position  of  Oropus  is  thus  defined  by  Strabo. 
''  The  beginning  [of  Boeotia]  is  Oropus,  and  the 
sacred  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
posite to  which  is  old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  distant  60 
stadia.  After  Delphinium  is  Oropus  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposite  to  which  is  the  present  Ere- 
tria, distant  40  stadia.  Then  comes  Delium." 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modern  village  of  Oropo 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vottrieni,  anciently 
the  Asopua :  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  SteEAa  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persons  usually  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  place  is  also  called  is  rovs  aytovs  atoar&Kovs, 
from  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy 
Apostles."  Leake  originally  placed  Oropus  at 
Oropd  and  Delphinium  at  Skula;  but  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  was  re- 
moved inland  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  Thucydidea  speaks  of  sailing  to  and  | 
anchoring  at  Oropus  (iii.  91,  viii.  95);  and  Pau- 
sanias, as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropus  was  upon  the  coast.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Skdla  is  the  site  of  Oropus,  and 
that  Oropo  is  the  inland  site  which  the  Oropians 
occupied  only  for  a  time.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Oropd  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  the 
7  stadia  assigned  by  Diodorus,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  originally  written  1 7  stadia.  If 
Oropus  stood  at  Skdla,  Delphinium  must  have  been 
more  to  the  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropus  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Amphiaraus.  According  to  Pausanias 
(i.  34.  §  1)  it  was  12  stadia  distant  from  Oropus. 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
suleoqucntly  an  Attic  demus  (ix.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Amphilochus  (xlv.  27),  who, 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  was  worshipped  conjointly 
with  Amphiaraus.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  join  the  sea  between  Skdla  and  Kalamo, 
which  is  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Skdla  ;  at  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
are  some  remains  of  antiquity.  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the  eastward  ;  on 
which,  at  a  mile  above  the  plain,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Kalamo, 
is  called  Mavro-Dhilissi,  the  epithet  Macro  (black) 
distinguishing  it  from  Dhilissi,  the  site  of  Delium. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  first- 
mentioned  torrent  agree  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausanias  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Mavro-Dhilissi  and  Kalamo,  in 


which  tlic  name  of  Amphiaraus  occurs.  Dicaear- 
chua (L  c.)  describes  the  road  from  Athens  to  Oropus 
as  leading  through  bay-trees  (8»a  taQvioav)  and 
the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
geniously conjectures  4V  'AQi&vwv  instead  of  iia 
iapyiZmp,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a  route  of  ab-«: 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Athena  to 
Oropus,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  through 
"  bay-trees  and  a  temple."  Although  this  reading 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
text  of  Dicaearchua  by  C.  Miiller.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  seq.,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  1 12. 
seq. ;  Finlay,  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Oropia 
and  Diacria,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  1839,  p.  396,  seq. ;  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  22,  seq.) 

OROSINES,  a  river  of  Thrace,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine.   (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  EL  D.] 

OBO'SPEDA  (ij  'Op6<nrtoa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  ('OprdVrjrtoa,  ii. 
6.  §  21),  a  mountain  chain  in  Uispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  the  direction  of  which  is  described  under  His- 
PAWIA  [Vol.  I.  p.  1086].  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  here  the  following  particulars.  It  is  the 
highest  inland  mountain  of  Spain  ( 1 1 ,000  feet),  at 
first  very  rugged  and  bald,  but  becoming  wooded  as 
it  approaches  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abonnds  in  silver 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Moos  Argen- 
tarius.  [Arokotaiucs  Moms.]  It  is  the  proeiJt 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Mundo,  as  far  as  Sierra  de 
Alcarez  and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'RREA.  I.  (Oif)4a,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  14),  a  town 
of  the  Venicones,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  {Brit.  Rom.  p.  373)  identifies  it 
with  Orrock,  on  the  little  river  Orewatcr  in  Fife- 
shire. 

2.  A  town  in  Moesia  Superior  (Ptol.  iii.  9. 
§5).  [T.H.D.] 

ORSA,  a  mountain  with  a  bay,  on  the  cast  coa.-t 
of  Arabia,  without  the  straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(Pliny,  vi.  28.  s.  32.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  "  the  transverse 
mountain."  He  adds:  "  Its  position  is  effectually 
determined  from  the  East  India  Company's  Chart, 
where,  about  a  third  of  a  degree  south  of  Daba,  a 
great  mountain,  at  right  angles  with  the  mountains 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  it* 
base  lies  the  port  of  Cborfakan."  (Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

ORSINUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  flowing 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a  few  miles  below  Antioch 
(Plin.  v.  29).  As  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  have  Mos- 
synus,  and  as  Hierocles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (Notit.  F.pisc.  Phryg.  Pac.  p.  27) 
speak  of  a  town  Mosyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Mosynus.  Its  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  Dagisik,  that  is  the  river  described  by  Col. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Karajasu.  [L.  S.] 

ORTACEA,  a  small  stream  of  Elymais,  which 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  its  mouths 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  unfit  for  navigation 
by  the  mud  it  brought  down  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  [V.J 

ORTAGUREA.  [Makoneia.] 

ORTHAGO'RIA  COpOayopla),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, of  which  coins  arc  extant.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  1 8)  says  that  Ortagnrea  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Mareneia  ;  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient  geographer 
(Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  42)  that  Ortha- 
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pnria  was  the  ancient  name  of  Stageira,  to  which 
accordingly  the  coins  are  assigned.  (Eckliel  vol  ii. 
p.  73.) 
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ORTHE  C0P^)^  *  town  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
saly,  mentioned  bj  Homer  (//.  ii.  739),  was  said  by 
Strata  (ix.  p.  440)  to  have  become  the  acropolis  of 
Phalanna.  [Phauucna.J  It  occurs,  however,  in 
the  lute  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  a,  16)  as  a  distinct  town 
from  Phalanna. 

ORTHOSIA  ('OpWa),  a  town  of  Syria  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  near  the  river  Eleu- 
tlterus,  contiguous  to  Simyra,  between  it  and  Tri- 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  4.)  The 
makes  it  the  northern  extremity  of  Phoe- 
nice,  Pelusium  being  the  southern  (p.  756),  a 
distance,  according  to  Artemidorus,  of  3650  stadia 
(p.  760).  It  was  1 130  stadia  south  of  the  Orontes. 
(/A.)  Ptolemy  places  both  Simyra  and  Orthosia 
sooth  of  the  Eleutherus ;  but  Strabo  to  the  north  of 
it :  "  agreeable  where  on  to,"  writes  Shaw,  "  we  still 
find,  upon  the  north  batiks  of  this  river  (Nakr-eU 
Btrd),  t  bo  ruins  of  a  considerable  city  in  a  district 
named  Ortota.  In  Peutinger's  table,  also,  Or- 
thosia is  placed  30  miles  south  of  Antaradusand  12 
mile*  north  of  Tripoli.  The  situation  of  it  is  like- 
wise further  illustrated  by  a  medal  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  at  Orthosia,  upon  the  reverse  of  which 
we  have  the  goddess  Astarte  treading  upon  a  riTer; 
for  this  city  was  buHt  upon  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  river,  within  half  a  furlong 
of  the  sea :  and  as  the  rugged  eminences  of  Mount 
Li  ban  us  lie  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  parallel  with 
the  shore,  Orthosia  must  have  been  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  would  have  hereby  the 
entire  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria." 
(Travel*,  p.  270,  271.)  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies of  ancient  authors  are  well  stated  by 
Pococke-  (  Observation!,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  notes 
d.  e.)  He  assumes  the  Nakr  Kibeer  for  the 
Eleutherus,  and  places  Orthosia  on  the  river  Accar, 
between  Nahr  Kibeer  and  EUBerd.  (Maundrell, 
Journey,  March  8.)  [G.  W.] 

ORTHOSIA  ('OpftKTfe),  a  town  of  Caria,  not  far 
from  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander, 
and  apparently  on  or  near  a  bill  of  the  same  name 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Plin.  xxxvii.  25).  Near  this 
town  the  Rhodians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Carians 
(Polyb.  xxx.  5;  Liv.  xbr.  25;  com  p.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19; 
Plin.  t.  29,  xxxvii.  9,  25;  Hierocl.  688).  The  an- 
cient remains  near  Karpwli  probably  mark  the  site 
of  Orthosia  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  234);  though 
others,  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  Alabanda, 
identify  it  with  Dtheni-sheer.  [L.  S.] 

ORTHU'RA  ('Op&wpa,  Ptol.  vu.  I.  §  91,  viii. 
27.  §  18),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Hindostin,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Palace 
of  Sornax.  It  was  in  the  district  dt  the  Soretes. 
and  has  been  identified,  eonjecturally,  by  Forbiger 
with  the  present  Utatttr  or  L'tacour.  [V.j 
ORTO'NA  ('Oprw*-).    1.  An  ancient  city  of 
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Latium,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Aequian 
territory.  It  is  twice  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  latter  people :  first,  in  B.  c.  48 1 , 
when  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it  was  a  Latin  city, 
which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Aeijuians 
(Liv.  ii.  43;  Dionys.  viii,  91);  and  again  in  n.c. 
457,  when  the  Aequians,  by  a  sudden  attack,  took 
Corbio,  and,  after  putting  to  the  sword  the  Roman 
garrison  there,  made  themselves  masters  of  Ortona 
also;  but  the  consul  Horatius  engaged  and  defeated 
them  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  driving  them 
from  that  position,  recovered  possession  both  of 
Corbio  and  Ortona.  (Liv.  Hi.  30;  Dionys.  x.  26.) 
From  these  accounts  it  seems  clear  that  Ortona  was 
situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Corbio 
and  Mount  Algidus;  but  we  have  no  more  precise 
clue  to  its  position.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
later  times,  and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist.  The 
name  is  much  corrupted  in  both  the  passages  of 
Dionysius;  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  written  'Opovs, 
but  the  Vatican  MS.  lias  'Qp&va  for  'Opr&ra:  in 
the  second  it  is  written  Biprura.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Hortcnses,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  u  populi  Albcnses,"  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Ortona;  and  it  m  possible,  as 
suggested  by  Niebu.hr,  that  the  Qoprivuoi  (a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown),  who  are  found  in  Diony- 
siua's  list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  may 
be  also  the  same  people.  (Dionyi.  v.  61;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  18,  note.)  The  sites  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  conjectural. 

2.  (Ortona  a  Mart),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Frentani,  situated  on  the  exist  of  the  Adriatic,  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atenius  (Pes- 
cara)  and  that  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Fren- 
tani (v.  p.  242).  He  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the 
Sagrus;  but  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt,  as  is 
one  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ortona  or  Histoniuin  (for 
the  reading  is  uncertain)  as  a  resort  of  pirates. 
(Strab.  /.  c,  and  Kramer  ad  loc.)  Ptolemy  correctly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  A  tern  us; 
though  he  erroneously  assigns  it  to  the  Peligni. 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Frentani;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  ono 
of  the  principal  places  possessed  by  that  people. 
(Plin.  iii-  12.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  19.)  Some  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  in  which  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  colony,  but  these  are  of  dubious  authen- 
ticity (see  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  358,  note):  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  The 
Itineraries  place  it  on  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
A  tern  us  to  Anxanum  (L«mc*a»o).  The  name  is  still 
retained  by  the  modern  town  of  Ortona ;  and  antiqui- 
ties found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt  that  it  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  (/tt*.  Ant.  p. 3 13; 
Tab.  PeuL  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ORTOPLA  ('OprowAo,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  3;  Orto- 
pula,  Plin.  iii.  25),  a  town  of  the  Liburni,  identi- 
fied with  Carlopago  or  Carlobago,  in  the  district  of 
the  Morlacca,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  found,  (Neigebaur,  Die  SudSlaven,  pp.  225, 
228.)  [E.  U.  J.] 

ORTOSPANA  ('Oprfonva,  Strab.  xL  p.  514, 
xv.  p.  723;  itapowpo  n  «al  'OproVraro,  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§  5 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  ancient  city  of  Bac- 
triana,  which  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  is 
identical  with  the  modern  town  of  Kdbul.  The 
name  is  written  variously  in  ancient  authors  Orto- 
spana  or  Ortospanum ;  the  latter  is  the  form  adopted 
by  Pliny  (vi  17.  a.  21).    Three  principal  roads 
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leading  through  Bactrim*  met  at  this  place;  hence 
the  notice  in  Strabo  (£  c.)  of  the  rj  4k  Bdicrpwv 
rplotos.  Groskurd  has  (as  appears  to  us),  on  do 
sufficient  ground,  identified  Ortospana  with  the  pre- 
sent Kandahar.  If  the  reading  of  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  correct,  Kabul  may  be  a  corruption 
of  K&iovpa. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  §  3)  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  whom  he  calls  KaSoKtrtu ;  in  the  latest 
of  Nobbe  (Tauchnitz,  1843)  the  name  is  changed 
to  BwAlroi.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ptolemy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kabul,  as  Lassen  has  observed. 
(fnd.  Alterthums.  vol.  i.  p.  29.)  The  three  roads 
may  be,  the  pass  by  Bamidn,  that  by  the  Hindu- 
Kuxh,  and  that  from  Antler db  to  Khawar.  [V] 

ORTOSPEDA.  [Orospeda]. 

ORTY'GIA.  [Delos.] 

ORTY'GIA.  [Syracuse.] 

ORU'DII  (tA  'Opofaa  Opt,,  Ptol.  vii.  I.  §§  25, 
36),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  source  of  the 
river  Tynna  (now  Pennait).  It  is  difficult  now  to 
identify  them  with  certainty,  but  Forbiger  conjec- 
tures that  they  may  be  represented  by  the  present 
Nella-Mella.  TV.] 

ORYX.    [Arcadia,  Vol.  I.  p.  193,  a.] 

OSCA  1.  ("Offwi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  68),  a  town  of 
the  Ilergetes  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Tarraco  and  Ilerda  to  Caesar- 
augusta  (/cm.  Ant.  pp  391,  451),  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  last-named  city.  Pliny  alone  (iiL 
3.  s.  4)  places  the  Oscenses  in  Vescitania,  a  dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  had  a  mint.  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
(Serf.  c.  1 4)  that  it  was  a  large  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorius  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  called 
Ilcoscan  ('IA«oV#rai»)  by  Strabo,  in  an  apparently 
corrupt  passage  (iii.  p.  161 ;  v.  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pL  1. 
p.  451.)  It  seems  to  have  possessed  silver  mines 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  10,  46,  xl.  43),  unless  the  u  argentum 
Oscense  r  here  mentioned  merely  refers  to  the  minted 
silver  of  the  town.  Florez,  however  {Med.  ii.  520), 
has  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying such  vast  quantities  of  minted  silver  as  we 
fiud  recorded  in  ancient  writers  under  the  terms 
"  argentum  Oscense,"  "  signatum  Oscense  ; "  and  is 
of  opinion  that  Oscense  in  these  phrases  means 
Spanish,  by  a  corruption  from  the  national  name, 
Eus-cara.  (Cf.  Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  60;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
30.)  It  is  the  modern  Uuttca  in  Arragon.  (Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  513;  Sestini,  p.  176;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  46, 
Suppl.  i.  p.  92  ;  Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  448.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
which  some  have  identified  with  Uuetcar,  but 
which  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be 
sought  to  the  W.  of  that  place.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12; 
Plin.  ii.  1.  s.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
are  not  genuine.  (Florez,  Med.  L  c;  Sestini,  p  78; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  i.  p.  40;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Ukert, /.c.)  [T.H.D.] 
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OSCI. 

OSCELA.  [Lkuowtii.J 

OSCI  or  OPICI  (in  Greek  always  "Orucoi :  the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Opscus,  which  was 
still  used  by  Ennins,  op.  FetU  «.  r.  p.  198),  a  nation 
of  Central  Italy,  who  at  a  very  early  period  appear 
to  have  been  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
peninsula.   So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
original  occupant*,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
have  anything  like  a  definite  account,  of  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  from  Campania  and  the  borders  of 
Latium  to  the  Adriatic ;  while  on  the  S.  they  ad- 
joined the  Oenotrians,  whom  there  is  good  reason  to 
regard  as  a  Pelasgic  tribe.    Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  subsequently  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  tribes  called  Sabines  or  Sabellians,  who 
issued  from  the  lofty  mountain  tracts  of  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Oscans. 
The  relation  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Oscans 
is  very  obscure  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  adopted  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  that 
the  language  both  of  the  Campania  ns  and  Samnita 
in  later  times  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  x.  20.)    Whether  it 
remained  unmixed,  or  had  been  modified  in  any 
degree  by  the  language  of  the  Sabellians,  which  was 
probably  a  cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  as  all  our  existing  monuments  of  the 
language  are  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  conquest.     The  ethnical  affinities  of  the 
Oscans,  and  their  relations  to  the  Sabellian  and  other 
races  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  considered 
under  the  article  Italia  ;  it  only  remains  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  what  is  known  of  the  Oscan 
language. 

Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked  that  "  the  Oscan 
language  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  mystery, 
like  the  Etruscan.  Had  a  single  book  in  it  been 
preserved,  we  should  be  perfect lr  able  to  decipher  it 
out  of  itself."  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  Even  with  the 
limited  means  actually  at  our  command  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  translate  the  extant  inscriptions  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  as  they  are; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  words  remains 
uncertain  or  unknown,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  general 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Oscan 
closely  connected  with  the  Latin ;  not  merely  as  the 
Latin  was  with  the  Greek  and  other  branches  of 
the  great  Indo- Teutonic  family,  as  offshoots  from 
the  same  original  stock,  but  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialects.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  grammatical  forms  and  inflections  of  the 
language  not  less  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  single 
words.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a  composite  language,  derived  from  a  combination  of 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  Pelasgic  origin  [Latium,  p.  137]  ; 
while  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  language  of 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  form.  In  many 
cases  the  older  and  rnder  specimens  of  the  Latin 
retain  Oscan  forms,  which  were  laid  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stages  of  the  language  :  such  is  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  in  d,  which  is  found  in 
the  Duilian  and  other  old  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
appears  to  have  been  universal  in  Oscan. 

The  few  notices  of  Oscan  words  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Latin  writers,  as  Varro,  Feat  us, 
&c,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  derived  from  extant 
inscriptions;  of  which  the  three  most  important  are  I 
I.  the  Tabula  Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Bantia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia 
and  Locania,  and  which  refers  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  that  town ;  2.  the  Cippns  Abellanus,  so 
Galled  from  its  baring  been  found  at  Atx-lla  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a  treaty  or  agreement  between 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella; 
and  3.  a  bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agnone  in  northern  Samnium, 
containing  a  dedication  of  various  sacred  offerings. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  monuments  have 
been  found  in  nearly  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  Oscan  territory.    By  the  assistance  of  the  nu- 
merous minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  clearly 
the  limits  within  which  the  language  was  spoken. 
They  include,  besides  Campania  and  Samnium 
Proper,  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia.    No  inscriptions  in 
Oscan  have  been  found  in  Lucania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bruttium,  though  it  is 
probable  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  introduced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
closely  connected  with  it ;  and  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Festus  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Greek  and 
Oscan.  (Feet  p.  35,  M.)    We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  not  only  the  vernacular,  but  even  the 
official,  use  of  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
Central  Italy  long  after  the  Roman  conquest.  Indeed 
few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  inscriptions  date  from  an 
earlier  period.    The  comic  poet  Titinius  alludes  to 
it  as  a  dialect  still  in  common  use  in  his  time,  about 
».  c  170.  (Fest.  *.  v.  Optaan,  p.  189.)    The  coins 
struck  by  the  Samuites  and  their  allies  during  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90—88)  have  Oscan  inscriptions ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  that  contest 
and  the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  Latin  became  universal  as  the 
<iffici.il  language?  of  Italy.    Oscan,  however,  must 
have  continued  to  be  spoken,  not  only  in  the  more 
secluded  mountain  districts,  but  even  in  the  towns, 
in  Campania  at  least,  until  a  mnch  later  period  ;  as 
we  find  at  Pompeii  inscriptions  rudely  scratched  or 
painted  on  the  walla,  which  from  their  hasty  exe- 
cution and  temporary  character  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  a.  d.  79. 

(Concerning  the  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
see  Mommsen,  Untcr-Italitchen  Dialekte,  4 to.  Leip- 
zig, 1850;  Klenze,  Pkilohgischc  Abhandlungen, 
8ro  Berlin,  1839  ;  and  Donaldson,  Varronianus, 
pp.  104—138.) 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oscans  having  any 
literature,  properly  so  called  ;  bnt  it  was  certainly 
from  them  that  the  Romans  derived  the  dramatic 
entertainments  called  Atellanae,  a  kind  of  rude 
farces,  probably  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  performances  of  Pulcinello,  still  so  popular  at 
Naples  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  these  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  they  were  naturally  rendered 
into  Latin  ;  bnt  though  Strabo  is  probably  mistaken 
in  speaking  of  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  of  bis  day  as 
still  performed  at  Rome  in  Oscan,  it  is  very  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Cam- 
pania as  long  as  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
common  use  in  that  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; 
concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Mommsen, 
I.  c.  p.  1 18  ;  Bernbardy,  Rdmisehe  Literatur,  p. 
378,  &c;  Munk,  de  Fabuhs  AteUanu,  Lips. 
1840.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSCINEIUM,  a  name  which  appears  in  the  Je- 
rusalem IUn.  on  the  road  from  Vasatae  (Baza*)  to 
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of  names  is  Vaaatae,  Tres  Ar bores,  Oscineium,  Sat- 
tium  or  Sotium,  and  Elusa.  Oscineium  is  marked  at 
the  distance  viii.  from  the  two  places  between  which 
it  lies.  D'Anville  finds  on  this  road  a  place  named 
Esquieg,  which  in  name  and  position  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  Oscineium  of  the  Itin.        [G.  L.J 

OSERIATES  ('OoVoTf »),  a  tribe  of  Pannonia 
Superior,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus; 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  but  their  name. 
(Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  2;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  [L  S.] 

OSI,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  28,  43),  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Qi  ladi,  in  a 
woody  and  mountainous  country.  But  their  national 
customs,  as  well  as  their  language,  were  those  of  the 
Pannooians.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the 
(Ju/kH  and  Sarmatae.  The  exact  districts  they  in- 
habited cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  into  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia, or  whether  they  were  an  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannonians  in  those  districts.  [L.  S.] 

OSIANA,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Cappndocia,  be- 
tween the  river  Halys  and  lake  Tatta,  on  the  road 
from  Aocyra  to  Caesarea  (/A.  Ant  p.  206).  Its 
site  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  district  of 
Jurhtp  or  Urgvb.  [LSI 

OSISMI  or  OSISMII  CCrtaTuot),  a  Celtic  people 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Caesar, 
b.  c  56.    (B.  G.  iii.  9.)    There  is  nothing  in 
Caesar  which  shows  their  position  further  than  this, 
that  they  were  in  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  5)  makes  them  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  Gobaeum  headland,  and  be  names  Vor- 
ganium  as  their  chief  city.    [Gobakcm.]    If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Mela,  who  says  (iii.  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  (&m)  is  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  confirm  the 
conjecture  of  Gobaeum  being  the  headland  called 
Jtaz  Pohtfe,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
Sem,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  Isle  des  Saints;  or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headland.    In  another 
pavinge  (iii.  2)  Mela  makes  the  great  bend  of  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  commence  where  the  limits  of 
the  Osismii  end :  "  ab  illis  enim  itcrutn  ad  scptentri- 
ones  frons  littorum  respicit,  pertinetque  ad  ultimos 
Gallicarum  gentium  Morinos."     Pliny  (iv.  18) 
describes  this  great  peninsula  of  Bretagne  thus: 
"  Gallia  Lugdunensis  contains  a  considerable  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  the  ocean  with  a  circuit  of 
625  miles,  beginning  from  the  border  of  the  Osismii, 
the  neck  being  125  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nsnnetes."    It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  placed 
the  Osismii  along  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne, 
■nd  there  is  Mela's  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.    The  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula which  Pliny  describes,  may  be  determined  bv  a 
line  drawn  from  the  hay  of  St.  Brieve  on  the  north 
to  Lorient  on  the  south,  or  rather  to  some  of  the 
hays  east  of  it.  or  Morbihan.    It  seems  a  fair  con- 
clusion, that  the  Osismii  ocenpied  a  large  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Bretagne ;  or  as  Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 95)  says  : 
"  Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Osismii,  whom  Pyth< 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a  peninsula  which 
out  considerably  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  far  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him."    He  does 
net  tell  us  how  far  Pytheas  said  that  the  peninsula 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  Pytheas'  words, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  something  about  it. 
The  conclusion  of  D'AnviUe  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
authorities.  He  sajrs:  u  It  seems  that  it  has  been 


Klusa  (£Vmm«!).  [Cossto;  Eoc BATES.]   The  order  |  agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  territory 
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of  the  OsUmii  to  the  northern  coast  of 
tagne,  though  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
same  continent  in  all  its  breadth  and  that  the  diocese 
of  Qmmper  was  a  part  of  the  territory  as  well  as  the 
diocese  of  Leon."  D'Anville  observes  that  there  is 
no  part  of  ancient  Ganl  the  geography  of  which  is 
more  obscure.  [G.  L.J 

O'SMIDA  ('Offjifoo,  Scyl.  p.  18),  »  district  of 
Crete,  which  Mr.  Pashley's  map  places  at  the 
of  the  Meffdlo-potamo.    (Hock,  Krcta,  vol. 
i.  p.  396.)  [E.  B.  J-] 

O'SPHAGUS,  a  branch  of  the  river  Erigon,  in 
Lynceatis,  upon  which  the  consul  Sulpicius  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39)  ;  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Schemnilzn,  an 
affluent  of  the  Erigon,  which  falls  into  it  to  the  N. 
of  Bitolia.  [K.B.J.] 

OSQUIDATES,  one  of  the  peoples  of  Aqnitania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  He  mentions  Osqui- 
dates  Montani  and  Osquidates  Cam  pest  r  us,  but  he 
enumerates  many  names  between  the  two,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Campestres  did  not  border 
on  the  Montani,  for  if  tbey  had,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  enumerated  the  Cumpcstres  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  tbem 
the  names  of  eleven  peoples.  Beside  this,  we  must 
look  for  the  Montani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Campes- 
tres in  tbe  low  country  of  Aqnitania.  There  are  no 
means  for  determining  the  position  of  either  the 
Montani  or  the  Campestres,  except  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  names  in 
this  part  of  Gallia,  which  resemblance  is  often  very 
great.  Thus  D'Anville  supposes  that  the  Osquidates 
Montani  may  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Ossau, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Oleron,  on  a  branch  of  the  Adour.  This  is  pro- 
bable enongb,  but  his  attempt  to  find  a  position  for 
the  Campestres  is  unsuccessful.  [G.L.] 

OSRUOE'NE,  a  small  district  in  the  NW.  corner 
of  Mesopotamia  (taken  in  its  most  extended  sense), 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  would  be 
more  correctly  written  Orrhoene.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  is  not  therefore  mentioned  by  either 
Strabo  or  Ptolemy.  Procopius  states  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  certain  Osroes,  who  ruled 
there  in  former  times  (Per*,  i.  17);  and  Dion  Cas- 
st us  declares  that  tbe  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed the  Romar  army  under  Crassus  was  Abgarus 
the  Osroenian  (xl.  19;  see  for  the  same  name,lxviii. 
18,  and  lxxvii.  12.)  Again,  Herodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  Osrocni  (iii.  9,  iv. 
7,  vii.  1).  Ammianus  writes  the  name  Osdroene 
(xiv.  3,  8,  xxiv.  1 ).  The  name  prevailed  in  the 
country  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.  (Qierocl. 
p.  713.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperat  Osroene  was 
placed  under  a  "  Praeses  Provinciae,"  and  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  included  in  Mesopotamia, 
sometimes  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Justinian, 
Notit  cit.  §  11;  Joan.  Malalas,  xi.  p.  274,  ed. 
Bonn;  Noris.  de  Epoch,  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Orrhoene; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Mnwovo^  of 
Isidores.  (Stathm.  Parth.  1 . ;  and  see  Dion,  Ixviii.  2, 
for  the  name  of  Mannus,  a  chief  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Arabs,  who  gave  himself  up  to  Trajan.)  Not  im- 
possibly, the  Oruros  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  same 
district,  (vi.  30,  119.)  [Kdkma.]  [V.] 
OSSA  ('Own,  PtoL  in.  13.  §  15),  a  town  of  the 


Bisaltae,  which,  before  the  annexation  of  Bisaltia 
to  tbe  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing an  autonomous  coinage,  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
73.)  It  has  been  identified  with  Sokhd,  a  large  Til- 
lage on  the  &  aide  of  the  Nigrita  mountain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  found  on  the  surrounding 
height*.  Another  ancient  site  at  Ijokhand,  on  tbe 
N.  road  from  Serris  to  SoJomki,  has  also  claims  to 
be  considered  the  representative  of  Ossa.  (Leake, 
North.  Grteee,  vol.  iii.  j>p.  2 1 3,  233.)      [E,  B.  J.] 


coin  or  OSSA. 

OSSA  COtfffo),  a  lofty  mountain  in  Thesnly  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  Olympus  only 
by  tbe  narrow  vale  of  Temj*.  Hence  it  was  »np- 
po*ed  by  the  ancients  that  these  mountains  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Herod,  vii.  129;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  442; 
Lucan,  vi.  347;  Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp.  ii.  183.) 
Ossa  is  conical  in  form  and  has  only  one  summit. 
Polybius  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  highest  moun. 
tains  in  Greece  (xxxi v.  10);  but  it  is  considerably 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  according  to  Ovid  even 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fast,  iii.  441.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dodwell,  who  speaks,  however,  only  from 
conjecture,  Ossa  is  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  Ossa  rises  Mt .  Pelion,  and  the  last  falls  of 
the  two  mountains  are  united  by  a  low  ridge. 
(Herod,  vii.  129.)  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion 
differ  greatly  in  character;  and  tbe  conical  peak, 
standing  between  the  other  two,  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympus,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion.  The  length  of  Ossa  along 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  80  stadia  (ix.  p. 
443).    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the 

along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  the 
giants  and  the  gods.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  3 12 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  282,  &c.)  The  modern  name  of  Ossa  is  Kissato. 
(Holland,  Travels,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  95;  Dodwell, 
Classical  Tour,  voL  ii.  p.  106;  Leake,  Norther* 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  434,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  513;  Me'- 
zieres,  AUmoire  sur  It  Pelion  ei  tOsto,  Paris, 
1853.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Elis  near  Olympi*.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  817,  b.] 

OSSADIAE  ('Otr<r<to«u),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  Pattjdb  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Acesinee  ( C ke- 
ndo), and  who  surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  conquest  of  the  Malli  (Muttnn). 
(Arrian,  vi.  15.)  [V.] 

OSSARE'NE  ('Oo-tro^Kn,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  9  ;  T«- 
irapvv,  Intrrp.),  a  canton  of  Armenia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus.  St.  Martin 
{Men.  sur  f*  Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  81)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  bo  the  same  as  the  Gooarkxe  of 
Strabo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  Constantia  (Plin.  iii.  3), 
a  town  of  Baetica,  on  the  rijrht  bank  of  the  river 
Baetis,  and  opposite  to  Hispali*.  It  is  probably  tbe 
modern  5.  Juan  de  Aljarache,  near  CasUtllo  de  la 
I  CnestOj  where  there  are  some  Roman  remains. 
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OSSIGERPA  or  OSICERDA  (  Ovutipta,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  63),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispanta  Tarra- 
conensis.  It  was  a  mnnicipium  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Caesaraugusta.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  4,  who  calls 
the  inhabitants  Ossigerdenses,)  It  had  a  mint 
(Flora,  Med  ii.  p.  532,  iii.  p.  109 ;  Mionnet,  i. 
p.  47,  Soppl.  i.  p.  95;  Sestini,  p.  177.)  Ukert 
(vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  417)  identifies  it  with  Oisera,  near 
Saragoua.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSIGI  LAC0*NICUM,a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Hispanta  Haetica,  at  the  place  where  the  Baetis 
enters  that  country  (Plin.  iii.  3);  now  Mar  qui:, 
where  there  are  Roman  rains  and  inscriptions.  (Flo- 
rci,  Etp.  S.  xii.  367,     24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSCNOBA  ('Offo-oWo,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §3),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the 
rivers  Tagns  and  Anas,  on  the  road  from  Ksuria  to 
Kbora  and  Pax  Julia,  {/tin.  AnL  pp.  418,  426.) 
[Lusttahia,  p.  220,  a.]  It  is  the  same  town 
mentioned  by  Strabo  in  a  corrupt  passage  (iii.  p. 
143),  by  Mela  (iii.  1.  §  6),  Pliny  (it.  21.  s.35),  and 
others.  Commonly  identified  with  Estoy,  lying  a 
little  N.  of  Faro,  near  the  month  of  tbe  Si/res, 
where  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions  are  still  found. 
One  of  the  latter  baa  RKSF.  08SOH.  (Ukert,  vol.  U. 
pt.  1.  p.  387.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTECDES  ('QiTTtuSr)!),  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  Islands.   Diodorus  tells  us  that  it 
derived  its  name  (the  Bone  Island)  from  the  circum- 
stance of  tbe  Carthaginians  having  on  one  occasion 
got  rid  of  a  body  of  6000  turbulent  and  disaffected 
mercenaries  by  landing  them  on  this  island,  which 
was  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish.  (Diod.  v.  11).  He  describes  it  as  situated 
in  the  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Liparaean  or 
Aeolian  Islands;  a  description  which  applies  only  to 
the  island  now  called  Ustica.  Tbe  difficulty  is,  that 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  distinguish  Ustica  (Ot- 
«rruta)  from  Osteodes,  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
islands  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  17).  The 
former  writer  says,  "  a  Solunte  Ixxv.  M.  Osteodes, 
contraque  Paropinos  Ustica."    But  as  there  is  in 
fact  but  one  island  in  the  open  sea  W,  of  the  Lipari 
I, lands  (all  of  which  are  clearly  identified),  it  seems 
certain  that  this  must  have  been  the  Osteodes  of  tbe 
Greeks,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Ustica,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  two  names 
led  the  geographers  to  suppose  they  were  two  distinct 
Mela  does  not  mention  Ustica,  but  notices 
,  which  he  reckons  one  of  tbe  Aeolian  group; 
and  its  name  is  found  also  (corruptly  written  Ostcdis) 
in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a  manner  that  affords  no  real 
cloe  to  its  position.    (Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Tab.PetU.) 

Ustica  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin,  about 
10  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  situated  about 


40  miles  N.  of  the  Capo  di  Gallo  near  Pah  rmo,  and 
60  miles  W.  of  Alicudi,  the  westernmost  of  tbe 
Lipari  Islands.  It  is  at  this  day  well  inhabited, 
and  existing  remains  show  that  it  must  bare  been 
so  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  also.  (Smyth  s  Sicily, 
p.  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'STIA  ('Aorta:  Eth.  Ostiensis:  Ostia),  a  city 
of  Latium,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from 
which  position  it  derived  its  name.    It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  tbe  name 
of  Via  Ostiensis.    (/(to.  Ant.  p.  301.)    All  an- 
cient writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  founded  by 
tbe  Roman  king  Ancus  Marcius;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  always  retained  tbe  position  of  a 
colony  of  Rome,  and  was  at  no  period  independent. 
From  its  position,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  was  essential  to  that  city,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval  su- 
premacy which  it  had  established  before  the  close  of 
the  regal  period,  but  for  securing  ira  supplies  of 
com  and  other  imported  produce  which  was  carried 
u  p  t  he  Tiber.    Ancus  Marcius  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished salt-works  on  the  site,  which  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  supply  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  tbe  interior  with  that  ne- 
cessary article.    (Liv»  i.  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  44 ;  Cic 
de  Rep.  ii.  3,  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  232;  Hot.  i.  4; 
Eutrop.  i  5;  Feat.  p.  197.)    There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  importance  of  Ostia  must  have  continued 
to  increase  with  the  pro  wing  prosperity  and  power 
of  Rome;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.   At  that  time  it  appears  as 
a  commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  was  not  only  tbe  port  to  which  the 
corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  brought  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  itself,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  tbe  field,  but  was  the  permanent  station 
of  a  Roman  fleet,  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
capital,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Italy. 
(Liv.  xxiL  1 1, 37, 67,  xxiii.  38,  xxv.  20,  xxvii.  22.) 
It  was  at  this  time  still  reckoned  one  of  the  "  colo- 
nise maritimae;"  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rome,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges; so  that  in  B.C.  207,  when  the  other  maritime 
colonies  endeavoured  to  establish  a  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  levies  for  military  service,  this  was 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Ostia  and  Antium ;  thb 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
be  constantly  present  as  a  garrison  within  their  own 
walls.   (Liv.  xxvii.  38.)    On  a  .  subsequent  occa- 
sion (n.  c.  191)  they  attempted  to  extend  this  ex- 
emption to  the  naval  service  al*>;  but  their  claim 
was  at  once  disallowed  by  the  senate.   (Id.  xxxvi. 
3.)   Even  after  the  complete  establishment  of  tbe 
naval  power  of  tbe  Roman  Republic,  Ostia  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  tbe  usual  station  of  a  Roman 
fleet:  and  in  b.  c.  67  it  was  there  that  a  squadron, 
which  had  been  assembled  for  tbe  repression  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  was  attacked  by  the  pirates  them- 
selves, and  tbe  ships  either  destroyed  or  taken. 
{Cic.  pro  Jaq.  Manil.  12;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  5.) 
Ostia  itself  also  suffered  severely  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  latter  in  b.  c.  87,  and  given  up  to  plunder 
and  devastation  by  his  soldiers.    (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
67;  Liv.  EpiL  lxxix;  Oros.  v.  19;  Flor.  iii.  21. 
§  12.) 

But  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  as  the 
port  of  Pome,  secured  it  from  decay:  and  so  im- 
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portant  was  the  trade  of  Ostia  become,  especially  on 
account  of  the  supplies  of  com  which  it  furnished  to 
the  capital,  that  it  was  made  the  place  of  residence  of 
Doe  of  the  four  quaestors  of  Italy,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  "  prorinciae  quaestoriae"  into  which  that 
country  was  divided.  (Cic.  pro  Murcn.  8,  pro  SesL 
17  ;  Suet  Claud.  24.)  But  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  Ostia  rendered  its  natural  disadvantages 
as  a  port  only  the  more  sensible ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  disadvantages  were  them- 
selves continually  increasing.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally founded,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  is  now  distant 
above  three  miles;  and  the  process  of  alluvial  depo- 
sition, which  has  wrought  this  change,  has  been 
undoubtedly  going  on  throughout  the  intervening 
period.  Hence  Strabo  describes  in  strong  terms  the 
disadvantages  of  Ostia  in  his  day,  and  calls  it  "  a 
city  without  a  port,  on  account  of  the  alluvial  depo- 
sits continually  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  which 
compelled  the  larger  class  of  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  at  great  risk,  while 
their  cargoes  were  unloaded  into  boats  or  barges,  by 
which  they  were  carried  up  the  river  to  Rome. 
Other  vessels  were  themselves  towed  up  the  Tiber, 
after  they  had  been  lighteued  by  discharging  a  part 
of  their  cargoes."  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  232.)  Diony- 
sins  gives  a  more  favourable  view,  but  which  <l'*\.s 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  preceding  account. 
(Dionya,  iii.  44.)  These  evils  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  among  the 
projects  ascribed  to  him,  was  one  for  forming  an 
artificial  port  or  basin  at  Ostia  (l'lut.  Caet.  58): 
but  this  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  until  the 
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increasing  difficnlty  of  supplying  Rome  with  corn 
compelled  Claudius  to  undertake  the  work. 

That  emperor,  instead  of  attempting  to  cleanse 
and  restore  the  original  port  of  Ostia  at  the  m<>u:h 
of  the  Tiber,  determined  on  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  basin,  which  was  excavated  in  the  sea- 
shore about  two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ostia,  and  which 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  river  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal  This  port  was  protected  and 
enlarged  by  two  moles  projecting  out  into  the  sea,  so 
as  to  enclose  an  extensive  space,  while  in  the  interval 
between  them  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island  was 
thrown  up,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse.  (Dion  Cass, 
lx.  11;  Suet.  Claud.  20;  Tim.  ix.  6,  xvi.  40.  s.  76; 
Juv.  xii.  75 — 81.)  This  great  work  was  called  the 
Tortus  Augusti,  on  which  account  its  construction, 
or  at  least  commencement,  is  by  some  writers  re- 
ferred to  the  emperor  Augustus ;  but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  this  ;  and  Dion  Cassius  distinctly  assigns 
the  commencement  as  well  as  completion  of  it  to 
Claudius.  Nero,  however,  appears  to  have  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  work,  and  in  consequence 
struck  coins  on  which  he  claims  it  for  his  own. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  276.)  After  this  it  was  coo- 
siderably  augmented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin  or  dock,  of  a  hexagonal  form,  surrounded  with 
quays  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  fur  maga- 
zines and  storehouses.  This  port  was  called  by  him 
Tortus  Tka jam  ;  and  hence  we  afterwards  meet  in 
inscriptions  with  the  "  Tortus  Augusti  et  Trajani," 
and  sometimes  "  Tortus  uterque  "  in  the  same  sense. 
(Juv.  /.  c,  et  Schol.  ad  toe  ;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  3o8. 
10,  p.  440. 3.)  At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  or 
repaired  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  with 
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A  A.  Main  channel  of  the  Tiber. 

B.  Right  arm  of  ditto,  the  Foua  Trajana,  now 

called  Fiumicmo. 

C.  Mbjbm  Morto,  dry  bed  of  ancient  course  of  the 

Tiber. 


D.  Modern  village  of  Ottia, 
R.  Huini  of  ancient  Ostia. 

F.  Portui  Augusti. 

G.  Portut  Trajani. 

H.  Iniula  Sacra 
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the  Tiber,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Fossa 
Trajaxa,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  which  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Fhtmicino,  and  forms  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  site  of  Ostia. 

The  new  port  thus  constructed  soon  gave  rise  to 
the  growth  of  a  new  town  around  it,  which  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Portcs  Ostiksms, 
sometimes  also  Port  us  Urbis  or  Port  us  Boroae,  but 
inure  frequently,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
Potrrus.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  importation  of  corn  for  the  supply 
of  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  importance 
became  felt  more  and  more,  as  the  population  of 
Rome  continued  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  produce.  The 
adjoining  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  portioned  out  among  a  body  of  colonists  before 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  222) ;  and  a  new 
line  of  road  was  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Portuensis.  In  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  city  of  Portns  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see  (Anastos.  Vit.  Sihrettr.  34) ;  and  the 
same  emperor  surrounded  it  with  strong  walla  and 
towers,  which  are  still  in  considerable  part  extant 

Meanwhile  Ostia  itself  was  far  from  sinking  into 
decay.  Repeated  notices  of  it  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  show  it  to  have  been 
still  a  flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
emperors  concurred  iu  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  public  buildings.  It  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  Hadrian  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  249.  7) 
and  Septimius  Severus,  numerous  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
ruins.  (Nibby,  Dwtorni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  468.) 
Aurehan,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a  Forum, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  decorated  by 
his  successor  Tacitus  with  100  columns  of  Nomidic 
marble.  ( Vopisc  Aurtl.  45 ;  Toe.  10.)  The  exist- 
ing remains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
draw  from  these  accounts,  and  show  that  Ostia  must 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  far  superior  in 
the  number  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  us.  But  the  security 
of  the  latter  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  while 
Ostia  was  wholly  unprotected  by  walla  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26),  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Port  us ;  and  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  increasing  preference  over  the 
natural  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rutilius  says  that  in 
his  time  (about  a.  i>.  414)  the  left  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  was  so  obstructed  with  sand  as 
to  be  wholly  deserted  (JUn.  L  181) ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  Procopius 
more  than  a  century  later  describes  them  as  both 
navigable  (Procop.  I  c).  Ostia  was,  however,  in 
his  day  already  iu  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
road  which  led  from  thence  to  Rome  (the  Via  Os- 
tiensis)  was  neglected  and  abandoned,  whila  the  Via 
Portuensis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
the  scene  of  considerable  traffic.  The  importance  of 
Portns  became  mare  developed  when  Rome  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  barliarians. 
In  a.  d.  409  Alaric,  long  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
master  of  the  port,  and  with  it  of  the  stores  of  com 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  chose  to 
dictate  (Zosim.  vi.  6);  and  again  during  the  war* 
of  Belisarius  and  Vitiges  (in  537)  the  Gothic  king, 
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by  making  himself  master  of  Port  as,  was  able  to 
reduce  his  adversary  to  severe  distress  (Procop. 


B.  G.  i.  26,  Ac.).  The  decline  of  Ostia 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages  :  in 
827  it  is  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
continued  incursions  of  the  Saracens  throughout  that 
century  seem  to  have  completed  its  desolation. 

But  meanwhile  the  artificial  ports  of  Claudius 
and  Trajan  were  beginning  in  their  turn  to  suffer 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  going 
on  along  these  shores ;  and  no  attempt  being  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  and  disorder  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  they  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Trajan  was  already  reduced 
to  a  mere  lake  or  pool,  altogether  cut  off  from  the 
sea,  and  only  communicating  by  a  ditch  with  the 
Tiber.  (Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a  time  the  trade  was  again 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  tlio  river ; 
and  the  modern  Ostia,  where  a  castle  or  fort  had 
been  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a  little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  again  for  a 
period  of  some  centuries  the  landing-place  of  tra- 
vellers and  the  port  of  Rome.  It  was  not  till  1612 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  once  more  caused  the  canal  of 
Trajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  out,  and  continued 
to  the  present  line  of  sea-coast,  where  a  small  port 
called  Fnmidno  was  constructed;  and  from  this 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tiber  with 
Rome  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  has 
been  confined  to  this  arm  of  the  river.  The  main 
channel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstructed  with  sand  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  modern  village  of  Ostia  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but  retains  little  more 
than  50  permanent  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt-works.  Its  climate 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  begin  about  half  a  mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  a 
space  of  near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Though  extensive,  tbey  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  imperfect  state,  so  as 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  monu- 
ments ;  but  among  them  may  be  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  forum,  with  several  of  the  public  buildings 
that  surrounded  it ;  and  near  the  Torre  Bovacciana, 
close  to  the  Tiber,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporium  of  Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  number  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  carried  on  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  are  calculated  to  give  a  high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Portus,  which  are  also  very  consi- 
derable, are  of  an  entirely  diflerent  character  from 
those  of  Ostia.  Tbey  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2  miles  from  the  present  line  of 
sea-coaM  at  Fiumicitto,  ami  are  still  known  as  Porto  ; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajan,  the  hexagonal  form 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  //  Traym.  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  surrounded  it  are  still  well  preserved; 
while  extensive,  though  .-hapelcss,  masses  of  ruins 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
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remains  of  the  part  of  Claudius  are  less  distinct;  the 
line  of  the  moles  which  bounded  it  may,  however,  be 
traced,  though  they  are  altogether  buried  in  sand  ; 
the  tower  of  the  lighthouse  or  Pharos  was  still  visible 
in  the  15th  century,  when  the  ruins  were  visited 
and  described  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  A  considerable  part  of  tbe  ancient  walls 
with  which  the  city  was  fortified  by  Constantino  is 
still  visible;  they  were  strengthened  with  towers, and 
closely  resemble  in  their  style  of  construction  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Rome, 

Between  the  site  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Port  us  U 
the  island,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  m  breadth. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Insula  Sacra,  an 
appellation  first  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  detail  (B.  G.  i.  26).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
Christian  times  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Anastasius,  bestowed  by  Constantine 
upon  tho  church.  It  is  described  in  exaggerated 
terms  by  a  writer  of  the  5th  century  (Aethicus, 
Cosmogr.  p.  716,  ed.  Gronov.)  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  whence  he  says  it  was  termed  u  Libanus 
Almae  Veneris:"  bnt  in  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  only  from  the 
construction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  It  Fiumicino,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificial.  No  writer  before  tbe  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  alludes  to  more  than  one  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  topography  of  Ostia  and  Portus,  and  the 
vicissitudes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  fully  traced, 
and  the  existing  ruins  described  in  detail,  by  Kibby 
(  Dintomi  di  Rama,  voL  ii.  p.  42 6 — 474 , 602 — 660) ; 
as  well  as  by  P roller,  in  tbe  Berichteder  Saehmchcn 
GtMlUchafl  for  the  year  1849  (pp.  5—38).  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephamis  (*.  v. 
'n<rr«w«r)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  a  Gallic  people 
whom  he  descrbes  "  as  a  nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Cossini,  and  Py- 
theas  names  Ostiaei"  Strabo  (p.  63)  observes  of 
Pytheas  that  what  he  says  of  the  Ostiaei  and  tbe 
parts  beyond  tbe  Rhine  as  for  as  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Pytheas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia ;  and  we 
can  safely  infer  that  Pytheas  placed  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  opposite  to  Britain.  A  passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  Osismii,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  Osismii  that  Pytheas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  (Galliot,  p.  336)  purposes  to -change 
o0r  Ttfdovs  in  this  passage  of  Stnrbo  Into  ots 
'CUrrudovs.  The  proposal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytheas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Osismii. 

Eratosthenes  mentioned  a  people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
■poke  (Strab.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Os- 
tidamnii which  is  called  Calbium.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagnt.  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  are  evidently  the  same 
people.  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a  free  city  of  Hlspania  Baetica,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  on 
the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Corduba.  (/tin.  Ant. 
*  p.  411.)  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
but*  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt  1;  p.  860),  it 
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must  probably  be  sought  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
tbe  modern  Ecija.  [T.  H.  D.j 

OSTRA  fOfrpa:  EtL  Oatranus),  a  town  of 
Umbria,  in  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  Senooea 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  51).  bat  of  very  uncertain 
site.    [Umbria].  [E.  H.  R] 

OSTRACI'NA  ('Oorrpeurin?,  Ptol,  iv.  5.  §  12; 
Plin.  v.  12.  s.  14;  Ostracena  It  Anton,  p.  \S2\ 
was  a  military  station  in  Lower  Aegypt,  east  of  tbe 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  on  tbe  road  from  Rhino, 
corura  te  Pelusium.  From  the  route  of  Vespasian, 
on  his  return  from  Alexandreia  to  Palestine  in 
a. d.  69,  as  described  by  Josephus  (B.  Jud.  iv.  11. 
§  5),  Ostracina  appears  to  have  been  ore  day's 
march  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  C  agios  in  the 
Arabian  hills,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  tbe 
lake  Serbonis.  It  was  destitute  of  wells,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  a  canal  from  tbe 
Delta.   (Comp.  Martian.  Capello,  c  6.  [W.  B.  D.] 

OSTRACI'NA,  a  mountain  on  tbe  road  from 
Mantineia  to  Methydriutn.  [Maktdoua,  p.  262,  b,J 

OSTUDIZUS  (also  written  Ostidiwts  and  Osto. 
dizns,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  137,  230,  322 ;  and  in  Hilar, 
viii.  p.  1346,  Ustudiznm),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  tbe 
road  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople.  [T.ILD.J 

OSTUR,  a  town  of  Spain,  not  mentioned  in  any 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coins. 
There  is  still  a  place  called  Ostur  near  Alcora  in 
Valencia,  which  has  some  Roman  ruins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — the  figure  of  which  also  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florea,  Med.  ii.  p.  535, 
iii.  p.  1 13;  Sestini,  p.  179;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  47,  SnppL 
i.  p.  95,  ap.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  416.)  [T.H.D.] 

OTADINI  ('nraoVof,  PtoL  tL  3.  §  10),  a  British 
tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  lying  6.  of  tbe  Boderia  es- 
tuary, or  Firth  of  Forth,  down  to  tbe  river  Ty^r ; 
and  therefore  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Haddington* 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  the  greater  port  of  North- 
umberland. Their  chief  cities  were  Curia  and 
I5renienium.  [T.  H.  D."] 

OTE'NE  CAty4.  Ptol.  r.  18.  §  9,  where  the 
reading  MaiTrjKTj  \&  incorrect),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  A  raxes, 
(Plin.  vi.  16.)  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sur  TArmenim. 
vol.  i.  p.  86)  identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Ottdi,  or 
what  is  now  called  Kara  high,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Araxes.  [E.B.J.] 

OTESIA,  a  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  the  mention  <if  the  Otesini  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
Region.  But  an  inscription  given  by  Cluverius 
makes  mention  of  tbe  "  Respublica  Otesinornm;" 
and  it  is  probable  that  Arr*Nr(a  and  'OpTiff/o,  which 
are  (bond  in  Phlegon  among  the  towns  of  the  some 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  tbe  some  name. 
(Phlegon,  Macrob.  1;  Cluver.  ItaU  p.  282.)  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.} 

OTHRYS  (h  *Oe>t/j),  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  strata  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  tbe  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  sum- 
mit in  the  range  of  Pindus,  and  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Phtbiotis  to  tbe  M>a  coast,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  the  I'eneias  from 
those  of  the  Spercheitis.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  432,  433; 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  129  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  On  its 
northern  side,  many  offshoots  extend  into  the  plain 
of  Pharsalug.  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wood, 
whence  the  poets  give  it  the  epithet  of  *  nivalis " 
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(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  675)  and  "  nemerosus"  (Lnctn,  vi. 
337).  It  is  now  usually  called  Gura,  from  a  large 
village  of  this  name  upon  its  sides;  bat  its  highest 
summit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  village,  is 
named  Jeracovouni,  and  is  5669  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  subsoil  of  the  whole  range  is 
a  limestone  of  various  and  highly-inclined  strata 
occasionally  mixed  with  iron  ore,  amyanthe  and 
a.  fjestoe.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  17, 
vol.  iv.  p.  330,  seq.;  Journal  of  Geogr.  Society, 
vol.  vii.  p.  92.) 

OTIS,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  Mow  Habvlon, 
just  above  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian 
Marshes.  (Plin.  v.  26.)  [V.] 
OTTOROCORRAS  ('Orropoicd^,  Ptol.  vi. 
§§  2,  3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Eraodi 
Mantes.  This  is  an  example  of  a  Sanscrit  word 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  geography, 
as  it  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Utiarakuru 
of  the  "  Mahabbarata,"  or  the  highland  of  tbo  happy 
Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  lived  there  sheltered  from 
the  cold  blasts,  about  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Attacorri,  as  Pliny  (vi.  20)  relates,  a  certain 
Amometus  wrote  a  book.  Ammianus  (xjeiiL  6.  § 
65),  copying  Ptolemy,  has  Opurocarra,  and 
Orosius  (i.  2)  Ottoroeorras.  The  sacred  race  of 
men  living  in  the  desert  of  whom  Ctesias  (/ad.  8,  ed. 
Biihr)  speaks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geography, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Hima- 
laya the  chosen  habitation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Blessed.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5,  viii. 
24.  §  7)  there  was  a  people  of  the  Ottorocorrae,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  E.  of  the  Casii 
Mantes,  or  mountains  of  Kaachgar;  as  the  city  is 
one  of  Ptuletuy's  points  of  recorded  astronomical 
ok-H'rvations,  having  almost  14  hrs.  45  min.  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  7  hrs.  E.  of  Akxandreia, 
there  must  have  been  some  real  locality  Unring 
this  name,  which  must  he  assigned  to  E.  Thibet. 
(Lassen,  Ind.  All.  voL  i.  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
0V1LABA  (  Welt  on  the  river  Traun\  a  town  of 
Noricum,  on  the  road  from  Laureacum  to  Augusta 
Vmdeh'corum.  (/<».  AnL  pp.  235, 258, 27 7 ;  Tab. 
Prut.,  where  it  is  called  Ovilia.)  It  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Anrelia  Antoniniana.  (Muchar, 
A^<>r»cww,i.pp.217,238,266,&c.,285,«tc.)  [I*S.] 
OXEIAE.  FEcuwades] 
OX  LA  PALUS,  a  lake  which  was  formed  by  two 
very  large  rivers,  the  A  rax  at  es  (Jaxartes)  and 
Dymas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy,  vL  12.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  of  the  Sogdii  Montes.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6.  §  59.)  This  has  been  supposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
identifying  it  with  the  lake  of  KaralctnU  to  the 
SSE.  of  Bokhara,  formed  by  the  Zar-afihan  or 
"  gold-scattering "  river  of  Sainarcand,  called  also 
the  A'ohik,  or  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
ak  or  "hillock."  This  river  is  the  Polytimetus, 
which,  according  to  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p. 
518),  traversed  Sogdiaca,  and  was  lost  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Curtius  (vii.  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
a  cavern  and  continuing  its  course  under  ground, 
though  it  really  discharges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Uzbeks  call  Denghit,  the  Turkish  word 
for  "sea."  The  Greeks  translated  the  indigenous 
name  Soghd—thts  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Paradises  of  the  Persian  poets — into  that  of  Poly- 
the  very  precious," — an  epithet  which  it 
the  benefits  it  showers  upon  thin 
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region,  the  plain  of  Bokhara,  famed  for  its  gigantic 
melons.  Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  §  8),  if  a  correction  be 
made  in  bis  latitudes,  which  are  uniformly  put  too 
far  forward  to  the  N.,  gives  the  Oxiama  Paluk 
('n^ftat^  Kux.)  its  true  position  between  Zariaspa 
and  Tribactra  (Balkh  and  Bykund).  "  From  the 
mountains  of  the  Sogdii,"  says  that  geographer, 
"descend  several  rivers  with  no  name,  bot  which 
are  confluents ;  one  of  those  forms  the  Oaiana  Pa- 
ins." The  Sogdii  Montes  of  Ptolemy  arc  the 
Atferah  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  clwin 
of  the  Thian-Schcm  is  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bohr,  and  Kotuyrt. 
It  is  singular  Uiat  Ptolemy  does  not  connect  the 
Polytimetus  with  his  Oxian  lake,  but  mentions 
it  (vi.  14.  §  2)  as  one  of  the  rivers  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes.  Pliny  knows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metus; and  bis  Oxus  Lacub  (vi.  18,  xxxi.  39; 
So! in.  49)  is  either  the  crescent-shaped  lake  of 
Sirikol,  on  the  Bami  Btrngd,  or  "  terraced  roof 
of  the  world,"  near  the  pass  of  Pamir,  from  which 
the  infant  Amu  [Oxus]  issues,  or  some  other 
Alpine  lake  in  the  Bohr  chain,  from  which  this 
river  derives  most  of  its  waters.  The  marshes  of 
the  Massagetae,  into  which  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus 
(i.  202)  flows,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  vague  notion  of  the  Sea  of 
AraL  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  when  be  blames  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Callisthenee,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Araxes,  also  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Massagetae  live  in  marshes  formed  by 
rivers  and  in  islands ;  adding  (p.  573)  that  this  dis- 
trict is  flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discbarges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrcania,  while  the  others  reach 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  this  river  of  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
sagetae (which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotus  .speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartes,  which 
he  mentions  so  often  (pp.  507,  509,511,517,  518), 
and  carefully  distinguishes  (pp.  527 — 529)  from 
the  Araxes  of  the  Matteni,  or  Armenian  river,  whieh 
was  known  to  Eecataeus  (/V.  170).  Strabo  (p. 
513)  as  well  as  Herodotus  (i.  202)  allude  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  clothe 
themselves;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals 
are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  well  as  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron;  for  these  and 
other  reasons  it  would  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  lagoons 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  been  formed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  (Acta  Petrop.  voL  L  p. 
398)  and  of  D'Anville,  who  {Carte  du  Monde  da 
Grtrj  el  des  Iiomaint,  1763)  dt-sipnatea  the  Aral 
by  these  words,  "  Paludes  recipientes  Araxen  a  pud 
Herodotum."  With  Herodotus  all  this  network  of 
lagoons  forms  a  basin  of  the  interior,  while  Strabo 
connects  it  with  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the 
channel  by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  cos- 
mogr.iphera  of  Alexandria,  this  sea  was  united  to 
the  Ocean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  single  mouth  of  tbo 
Araxes  of  the  Massagetae  (Jaxartes)  and  the  nume- 
rous channels  which  go  directly  to  the  N.  Ocean. 
This  statement  acquires  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing traditions  of  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Aral  and  the  Icy  Sea;  a  com- 
munication which  probably  took  place  along  that 
of  5°  of  longitude  in  length, 
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in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  NIL,  from  the  .4  ro7  to  the 
"  embouchure"  of  the  ObL  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  depression  is  an  immense  number  of  chains  of 
small  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other, arranged 
in  :t  circular  form,  or  like  a  necklace.  These  lakes 
are  probably  the  traces  of  Strabo'a  channel.  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  described 
as  a  vast  and  bread  lake,  situate*]  to  the  E.  of  the 
river  Ural  or  Jaik,  occurs  in  Menander  of  Coostan- 
nople,  surnamed  the  "Protector"  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Maurice.  (Menand.  But.  Legal. 
Barbaronm  ad  Romano;  pp.  300,  301,  619,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  But  it  is  only  with  the 
series  of  Arab  geographers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
must  be  placed  El-Istachry,  that  any  positive  infor- 
mation upon  the  topography  of  these  regions  com- 
mences. (Humboldt,  Ant  Central;  vol  ii.  pp. 
121—364.)  [E.B.J.] 

CXII  MONTES  (to  "Ot*m  Spn,  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§§  1,  4),  a  chain  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxua  and  Jazartos,  in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  NE., 
and  which  separated  Scythia  from  Sogdiana.  They 
are  identified  with  the  metalliferous  t^-up  of  At- 
ferah  and  Aktagh — the  Botom,  Botm,  or  Botam 
('*  Mont  Blanc")  of  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  voL  ii. 
pp.  198 — 200).  The  Oxi  Runes  of  Strabo  (JCl^ov 
■xrrpa  p.  517),  which  he  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Arimazes  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11),  lias  been  identified 
by  Droysen,  as  quoted  by  Thirlwall  (Hut.  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kotugha 
or  Derbtnd,  in  the  Kara-tagh,  between  Kith  and 
Uissar ;  but  as  it  is  caUed  the  rock  of  the  Ox  us,  it 
must  be  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
Kirghan-Tippa  on  the  Amu.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
p.  167;  Bitter,  Erdkundc,  vol.  vii.  p.  734 ;  Hum- 
boldt, Atie  Central;  voL  iL  pp.  18—20.)  [E.B.J.] 

0X1 NES  ('O^bnji),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  (Peripl.  p  14)  be- 
tween Heradeia  and  Phyllium,  and  according  to 
Marcianus  (p.  70)  90  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Posidium.  (Com p.  Anonym.  PeripL  p.  4,  where, 
as  in  Arrian,  it*  name  is  Oxinas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  Ttkaruk.  [L.S] 

OXINGIS.  [Aubikx.] 

OXTHBACAE  ('O^tyiroi,  Appian,  B.  Hitp. 
c  58),  a  town  of  the  Lusitani,  and  according  to 
Appian  the  largest  they  had;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.J 

OXUS  (i  'Xlfot,  Polyb.  z.  48 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  507,  509,  510, 513,  514,  516—518 ;  PtoL  vi  9. 
1,  2.  10.  §§  1,2. 11.  §§  1—4,  7.  12.  §§  1,4.14. 

1, 2, 14. 18.  §  1 ;  Apathem.  iL  10;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  28,  29,  30,  iv.  15,  viii.  10,  16;  Pint.  Alex.  57; 
Dionys.  747;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Plin.  vi  18  ; 
Q.  Curt  vii.  4, 5, 10 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxxiii.  6.  §  52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  and  modern  geographers.  Besides 
affirming  that  the  Oxus  flowed  through  Hyrcania  to 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  Strabo  (is.  p.  509) 
adds,  npon  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  thence  to  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vi. 
1 9)  also  quotes  M.  Varro,  who  Bays  that  it  was 
ascertained  at  the  time  when  Pompeius  wan  carrying 
on  hostilities  in  the  East  against  Mitbridates,  that  a 
journey  of  seven  days  from  the  frontier  of  India 
brought  the  traveller  to  the  Icarus,  which  flowed 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  along  that 
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river  into  the  Caspian,  and  across  it  to  the  Cyruv, 
from  whence  a  land  journey  of  no  more  than  fire 
days  carried  Indian  merchandise  to  Pbass  in  Pontu*. 
It  would  appar  (Strab.  iL  c.)  that  Patrocles,  the 
admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  had  navigated 
the  Caspian,  and  that  the  results  of  his  observations 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statements.  With 
such  definite  accounts  mistake  is  almost  impossible; 
yet  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  tire  Oxus 
has  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  and  not  only 
has  the  Oxus  been  unseen,  but  its  course  has  been 
ascertained  to  take  a  direction  to  the  NW.  instead 
of  to  the  SW. ;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  Caspian,  but 
the  sea  of  AraL  Sir  A  Burner  ( Travrlt  an  Bo~ 
khara,  voL  ii.  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  could 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  course, 
for  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  S.  of  the  bay  of  Balkan,  and  N.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  A ral ;  and  that 
this  lias  been  the  case  for  nine  centuries  at  least 
there  is  the  evidence  of  lbn  Haukil  (Istachry). 
(Oriental  Geography,  p.  239,  ed.  Ouaely,  London, 
1800.)  Singularly  enough,  Pompooios  Mela  (/.  c) 
describes  very  concisely  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
almost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  "  Jaxartes  et 
Oxos  per  deserta  Scythiae  ex  Sogdiariorum  regioni- 
bus  in  Sy  tiiicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  suo  fonte  grandLv, 
hie  incursu  aliorum  grandior ;  et  aliquandiu  ad 
occasum  ab  oriente  currens,  juxta  Dahas  primum 
intiectitur  :  curstirpv  ad  Septtutrionem  rwicnsj 
inter  Amardos  et  Paesicas  os  aperit" 

The  course  of  the  Oxus  or  Djihoun,  as  it  is 
termed  iii  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  Ami  Deryd,  as  the  natives  on 
its  banks  call  it,  whether  we  consider  the  Badak- 
chan  brunch  or  Kokeha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-kol,  on  the  snow- 
covered  heights  of  the  Tartaric  Caucasus  of  Pamir,  has 
a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW.  The  volume  of  iu  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  lat.  with  great 
regularity  from  Kh<xmil>oz  to  C/iadrit.  About  the 
parallel  of  40°  the  Oxus  turns  from  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  chaimtda 
of  irrigation  which  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
117)  have  been  the  only  means  of  fertilising  the  barren 
plains  of  Khwarizm,  reach  the  Aral  at  43°  40'. 
Mannert  (vol.  iv.p.452)  and  others  have  seen  in  the 
text  of  Pomponius  Mela  a  convincing  proof  that  in 
his  time  the  Oxus  had  no  longer  communication  with 
the  Caspian.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
had  ceased  in  the  little  interval  ot  time  which  se}>a- 
ratcs  Mela  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varro.  Besides,  the 
statement  of  the  Roman  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isolated.  Ptolemy  (L  c),  less  than  a  century 
after  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  E.  to  YY. 
into  the  Caspian.  The  lower  course  of  the  river,  far 
from  following  a  direction  from  S.  to  N.,  is  represented, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptolemy's 
positions,  as  flowing  from  ENE. — WSW.  But  a 
more  convincing  proof  Itas  been  brought  forward 
by  M.  Jaubert  {Mem.  tur  I'Aneitn  Com*  de  VOxtu, 
Journ.  Asiatiqw,  Dee.  1833,  p.  498),  who  opjwees 
the  authority  of  Hamdallah,  a  famous  eeopupher  of 
the  14th  century,  whom  he  calls  the  Persian  Era- 
tosthenes, who  asserted  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Oxus  bad  its  debonche  into  the  sea  Khtmiarezm 
(Aral),  there  was  a  branch  which  pursued  a  W.  course 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jenkin- 
son  (Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  236;  Hakluvt,  vol.  i.  p.  368), 
who  visited  the  Caspian  in  1559|  also  says  that 
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the  Oxua  formerly  fell  into  the  gulf  of  Balkan.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  story  that  the  Turkomans,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  diminution  of  its  waters  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  dammed  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  still  more  positive  of  the  "  de*- 
bouche"  into  the  Caspian  of  a  considerable  river 
which  is  now  dry,  is  atforded  by  observations  on  the 
hen -coast,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  the  survey  of  that  bay  by  Captain 
Woodrooffe,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
lays  down  the  "  embouchure  "  of  a  river  which  be 
was  told  was  the  Ox  us.  (Hanway,  Trot,  vol  L  p. 
130.)  The  accuracy  of  bis  survey  has  been  con- 
firmed by  tbe  mure  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
Russian  surveyors,  the  results  of  which  are  cm  bodied 
in  the  Feriplus  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwald 
(Alte  Geogr.  d.  Catp.  Metres,  Berhn,  1838),  and 
these  leave  no  doubt  that  a  river,  which  could  have 
been  no  other  than  tbe  Ozus.  formerly  entered  the 
Caspian  at  the  SE.  of  the  Bag  of  Balkan  by  two 
branches  ;  in  one  of  these  there  are  still  pools  of  water; 
the  other  is  dry.  How  far  they  may  be  traceable 
inland  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  but  enough  has  been 
determined  to  justify  the  belief  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  Oxua  was  a  channel  of  communication  be* 
tween  India  and  W.  Asia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  from  Bactra, 
which  was  distant  from  it  400  stadia ;  their  estimate 
ia  correct,  and  there  are  no  fables  about  tbe  breadth 
of  the  river.  Arrian,  who  follows  Aristobulus,  says 
that  it  was  6  stadia.  The  very  topography  of  the 
river's  bank  may  almost  be  traced  in  Curtius ;  for 
there  are  low  and  peaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  tbe  Oxus,  while  there  are  none  below  KiUf.  He 
a.lds  that  the  Oxus  was  a  muddy  river  that  bore 
much  slime  along  with  it ;  and  Bumes  (voL  ii.  p.  7) 
found  that  one-fortieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
in  water.  Polybtus*  (L  e.)  statement  about  the  im- 
petuous course  of  the  river  and  of  its  falls  is  untrue, 
as  its  channel  is  remarkably  free  from  rocks,  rapids, 
and  whirlpools.  He  has  a  strange  story  about  the 
manner  in  which  tbe  Aspasii  enter  Hyrcania,  either 
under  tbe  vault  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  waters 
(com p.  Strab.  p.  510),  or  over  its  submerged  stream. 
It  is  still  a  popular  belief  that  tbe  waters  of  the  Aral 
pass  by  a  subterraneous  channel  to  the  Caspian.  At 
A'am  Goombuz,  where  the  caravans  halt,  between 
tbe  two  seas,  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  is 
beard  rushing  beneath.  (Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 
The  conclusions  to  which  Von  Humboldt  (A tie  Cen- 
tral*, vol.  ii.  pp.  1 62  —  1 97)  arrived  as  to  tbe  phy- 
sical causes  which  may  have  interrupted  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Caspian  and  tbe  Oxus  are  given 
in  tbe  article  Jaxabtes.  For  all  that  concerns 
tbe  modern  geography  of  the  basin  of  the  Oxua 
the  travels  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  our  real  knowledge  of  these  countries, 
should  be  consulted — Elphinstone,  Bumes,  Wood, 
and  Lord.  Professor  Wilson  (Ariana,  pp.  142  — 
145)  has  treated  this  long-vexed  question  with 
great  ability,  and  shown  that  there  is  even-  reason 
for  believing  the  statements  of  the  ancients  thut 
the  Oxus  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
and  gave  an  easy  access  to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian 
basin.  [E.  B.  J.J 

OXYBII  ('0(ft«H),  M  a  part  of  the  Ligyes,"  as 
Stephanos  says  (#. v.),  on  tbe  authority  of  Qua- 
dratus.  Strabo  (p.  185)  terminates  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonenais,  in  which  be  pro- 
ceeds from  west  to  east,  by  mentioning  the  harbour 
Oxybiua,  so  called  from  tbe  Oxybii  Ligyes.  The 
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Oxybii  were  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their 
position  precisely.  They  were  west  of  tbe  Var  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  were  near  to  or  bordered 
on  tbe  Dociates.  The  Oxybii  had  a  town  Aegttna, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  people  is  written  under  Deciatrs. 
Pliny  (UL  c.  4)  places  the  Oxybii  east  of  tbe  Ar- 
seuteus  river  (Argents)  and  west  of  the  Deciates. 
Tbe  Oxybii,  therefore,  occupied  the  coast  east  from 
Frrjut  as  fur  as  the  border  of  the  Deciates,  who 
had  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  Var.  An- 
tipohs  (Antibes)  was  in  the  country  of  the  De- 
ciates. [G.  L.] 

OXYDRACAE  COJvtycUtu),  a  great  nation  of 
the  Panjdb,  who,  with  the  Malli,  occupied  the  banks 
of  tbe  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a  common  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  in  a  battle  with  these  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  tbe  life  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  tbe 
name  of  Soter.  ,  (Steph.  B.)  Arrian,  however, 
transfers  the  story  to  the  siege  of  tbe  Malli  (Mut- 
ton), where  Alexander  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vL  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  different  ways  by  different 
writers.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydracae  (xv.  p. 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concurs  (xii.  6),  who  makes 
their  country  tbe  limit  of  Alexander's  advance  east- 
ward ;  in  Diodorus  they  appear  under  tbe  form  of 
Syracuse*  (xvii.  98);  lastly,  in  Orosius  as  Saba- 
grae  (in.  19).  The  name  is  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin ;  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Pott,  that 
the  titles  commencing  in  this  manner  represent  the 
Hellenized  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Csathro  (king)  cor- 
responding with  the  Zend  Ceathra.  (Pott,  Etynu 
Fortch,  p.  Ixvii.)  [V.] 

OXYDRANCAE  ('Olvtoaymu),  a  tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxus,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartes.    (Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4.)  [V.] 

OXYMAGIS  (^vuayu,  Arrian,  Indie.  4),  a 
river  which  flowed  into  the  Gauges,  according  to 
Arrian,  in  the  territory  of  the  Paxalae.  Tbe  same 
people  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19)  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  2.  §  15)  under  the  name  of  Passalae ,  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  Pankala,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Canjacub<ja,  in  the  plain  country  be- 
tween the  Sumna  and  tbe  Ganges.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  the  river  Ixumdti,  which 
bus  been  doubtless  Graecized  into  Oxumagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appellation  means  "abounding  in  sugar- 
cane," which  applies  perfectly  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Bitter,  Atien,  ii.  p.  847; 
Sch  wan  beck,  Fragm.  Megatthenu,  p.  28.)  [V.] 

OXYNEIA  ('OtOvua),  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
situated  on  the  Ion,  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  and 
perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares,  occupied  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Miritaa.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  distant  120  stadia  from  Azorna.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  327;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OXYRYNCHUS  (  Oi&pvyxoi,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 

812;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  59;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ;  Amm.  Marc. 

xxil  16;  Oxyrinchum,  It.  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Par* 
I  they:  Eth,  '0{vpiryxfrnr),  was  the  chief  town  of 

tbe  Nome*  Oxyrynchitee,  in  Lower  Aegypt.  The 
1  appellation  of  tbe  nome  and  its  capital  was  derived 

from  a  fish  of  tbe  sturgeon  species  (Acdpeneer 

Shtrio,  Linnaeus;  Athen.  vii  p.  312),  which  was  an 
I  object  of  religious  worship,  and  bad  a  temple  dedi- 
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cated  to  it  (Aelian,  EitL  An.  x.  46;  Pint  I*,  el  | 
(?#t'r.  c  7.)  The  town  stood  nearly  opposite  Cyno- 
polis,  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Joseph-canal,  lat  38°  6'  N.  At  the  Tillage  of  Bek- 
neteh,  which  stands  on  j«rt  of  the  site  of  Oxyryn- 
chus, there  are  some  remains— broken  columns  and 
cornices  —  of  the  ancient  city  (Jocnard,  Dcacript. 
de  I  Egypt*,  vol  ii.  ch.  16.  p.  55  ;  ChampoUion, 
C  Egypt*,  rol.  i.  p.  303,  >eq.);  and  a  single  Corin- 
thian column  (Denon,  TEgypte,  pi.  31),  without 
leaves  or  volutes,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  indicates 
a  structure  of  a  later  period,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  Oxyrynchus  became  the  site  of  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  Apollonius  dated  from  thence  an 
epistle  to  the  Council  of  Soleuceia  (Epiphan.  Haere*. 
Ixxiii.)  Roman  coins  were  minted  at  Oxyrynchus 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  (1.)  Ha- 
drian, with  the  reverse  of  Pallas,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  statuette  of  Victory,  in  her  left  a  spear;  or, 
(2.)  Serapts  holding  a  stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninus,  with  a  reverse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  axe,  in  her  left  a  statuette  of  Victory. 
( Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  11 2.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

OZE'NE  (  0(W  Peripl  if.  Erythr.  c  48,  ed. 
MiiUer),  the  principal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  W.  India  anciently  called  Limyrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  it  is  the  Sanscrit  Uj~ 
joint,  the  present  Ovjan.  Tliia  place  is  held  by 
all  Indian  authors  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
a  royal  capital, — as  Ptolemy  calls  it, — the  palace  of 
a  king  Tiastanos  (vii.  1.  §  63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Vikramaditya, 
who  in  B.C.  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scythians 
from  his  country,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
a  era,  which  has  been  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Sac  a  aera.  (Lassen,  ess  Penlap.  p.  57 ;  fiohlen, 
Alte  Ind.  i.  p.  94;  Hitter,  t.  p.  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Peripl  us  states  that  great  variety  of  com- 
merce was  sent  down  from  Oxene  to  Barwaza 
(/.c).  IV] 

OZOGARDANA,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Meso- 
potamia, recorded  by  Ammianus,  in  his  account  of 
the  advance  of  Julian  us  through  that  country  (xxiv. 
c  2).  He  states  that  the  inhabitants  preserve 
there  a  throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  they  say 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zosimus  of  a  place  he  calls 
Zaragardia  (iii.  15).  The  place  cannot  now  with 
certainty  be  identified ;  but  Mannert  thinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Pa- 
coria,  from  Pacorus  (v.  2.  p.  241);  and  Reichard 
holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  Is  or  Izanncsupolis  (the 
present^).  [V.J 


P. 


P  AC  AT  IAN  A  [PrmroiA.] 

PACHNAMU'NIS  (Jlaypapawlt,  or  n«X"«v- 
(towlt,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  50;  Tlax*^*,  Hierocles, 
p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  the  Sebennytic  nome 
in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  lat  31°  6'  N.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Butos,  and  very  near 
the  modern  village  of  Handahur.  (Champollion, 
lEaypte,  voL  iL  p.  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'NUS(ndxvw»:  Capo  Pasiaro),  a  cole- 
bra  ted  promontory  of  Sicily,  forming  the  extreme 
SK.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  throe 
promontories  which  were  supposed  to  have  given  to 
it  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Ovid,  FatL  iv.  479,  Met. 
xui.  725;  Dionys.  Per.  467—472;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13; 
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Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  272,  &c;  Plin.  iiL  S. 
s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  8;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  15.) 

All  the  ancient  geographers  correctly  describe  it 
as  extending  out  towards  tbeS.andE.soas  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  nearly  opposite 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  southernmost  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  lofty,  but  farmed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (prvjecta  taxa  Pachyni,  Virg. 
Aen.  HI  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lies  a 
rocky  island  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  forming 
tual  promontory.  This  explains  the  expression  of 
Nonnus,  who  speaks  of  "  the  island  rock  of  the  sea- 
girt Pachynus."  (Dionyt.  xiii.  322.)  Lycophron 
also  has  a  similar  phrase.    {Alex.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  (  Vtrr.  v.  34)  that  there 
was  a  port  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
promontory  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Porta* 
Pachyni :  it  was  here  that  the  fleet  of  Verres  was 
stationed  under  his  officer  Cleomenes,  when  the  news 
that  a  squadron  of  pirates  was  in  the  neighbouring 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Port us  Odysseao)  caused  that  com- 
mander to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  The 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown;  but  Ptolemy 
gives  tlw  name  of  Promontory  of  Ulysses  ('OoWeeia 
d*pa,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  7)  to  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  island,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Portus  Pachyni  was 
the  one  now  called  Porto  di  Pah,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Portus  Odysseae 
may  be  identified  with  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  La 
Marza  about  6  miles  distant  There  are,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  name  of  ports  may 
be  applied,  and  the  determination  must  therefore  be 
in  great  measure  conjectural.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  pp. 
181,185, 186.)  The  convenience  of  this  port  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  island  caused  it  to  be  a  fre- 
quent place  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  commander  Bo- 
milcar  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  the  promontory,  while  the  Roman  fleet 
lay  immediately  to  the  N.  of  iL  (Liv.  xxiv.  27, 
xxv.  27,  xxxvi.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PACTO'LUS  (norrwAo'f ),  a  small  river  of  Lydia, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmoius  in  a  northern 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Sardis, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hermua,  (Herod,  v.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  §  1,  vii.  3.  §  4,  Ayes,  i.  30; 
Strab.  xli.  pp.  554,  521,  xiii.  p.  625,  foil.;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  6;  Plin.  v.  30.)  In  ancient  times  the  Pactolus 
had  carried  in'its  mud,  it  is  said,  a  great  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gold-dust,  which  were  carefully  col- 
lected, and  were  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  possessed  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ;  but  in  Strahos  time  gold-dust  was  no  longer 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  hence 
called  Chrysorrhoas,  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  poets. 
(Soph.  Phil.  392 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  831 ;  Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Del.  249;  Virg.  .4  en.  x.  142  ;  HoraU  Epod.  xv. 
20;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  85,  &&;  Senec.  Pkoen,  604;  Jn- 
ven.  xiv.  298;  Silius  It  i.  158.)  The  little  stream, 
which  is  only  10  feet  in  breadth  and  scarcely  1  foot 
deep,  still  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  a  red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Sarabat.      [L.  S.] 

PACTYE  (nojcrilij,  Herod,  vi.  36;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  331),  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the 
const  of  the  Ptopontis,  36  stadia  from  Cardia, 
whither  Alcibiades  retired  after  the 
for  the  second  time  deprived  him  of  the 
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(Died,  xxii.  74 ;  Nepos,  Ale.  7  ;  cf.  Plin.  ir.  18  ; 
Scyl.  p.  28.)  Perhaps  St.  George.     [T.  H.  D.] 

PACTYICE  (narriM),  a  district  of  North- 
western India,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, most  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern 
Kashmir,  but  probably  extended  westward  across  the 
Indus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  with  that  amount 
of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
relates  of  the  far  East.  Thus  in  the  catalogue  of  tiie 
produce  of  the  different  satrapies  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, Pactyice  is  reckoned  after  Bactriana,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians,  which  gives  it  an  extent 
too  far  to  the  W.  (iii.  93).  Again,  in  his  account  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  mentions  tl»  Pac- 
tyes  in  connexion  with  the  Sagartii,  and  places  thorn 
under  the  command  of  a  Persian  (vii.  67).  And  in 
the  subsequent  description  of  the  former  people,  he 
states  that  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Pactyes  (vii.  85).  Evidently,  therefore,  he  hero 
imagines  the  country  and  the  people  to  hare  occu- 
pied a  district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  of  Persia.  Again, 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  102)  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  Pac- 
tyice; and  he  connects  the  same  two  places  together 
where  bo  states  (iv.  c.  44)  that  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  which  was  promoted 
by  Dureius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  from 
the  same  localities.  Now  we  know  that  Hccataeus 
(ap.  Stepk.  B.  $.  r.)  placed  Caspatyrus  in  the 
country  of  the  Gandarii  (Fragm.  p.  94,  ed.  Klau- 
sen):  hence  the  strong  inference  that  Pactyice  was 
part  of  Gandarica,  if  not,  as  Larciier  has  supposed, 
actually  the  same.  f  V.] 

PACYK1S.  [Cabcina.] 
PADAEI.  [Ihdia,  p.  50,  b  ] 
PADARGUS  (nd&Vyor,  Arrian,  Indie,  c  39),  a 
small  stream  of  Penis,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  present  A  buthir.  It 
is  not  possible  to  identify  this  and  some  other  names 
mentioned  by  Arrian  from  the  Journals  of  Nearchus, 
owing  to  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  coast-line.  [V.] 

PADINUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known 
only  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  Padinates  among 
the  municipia  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  15.  b.  20). 
But  he  affords  us  no  cine  to  its  position.  Cluver 
would  identify  it  with  Bondino,  between  Ferrara 
and  Mirandola,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
(Unver.  Ital.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUS  (nrf&w:  Po),  the  principal  river  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  much  the  large&t  river  in  Italy 
altogether.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  "  fluviorum  rex  " 
(Gtorg.  i.  481),  and  Strabo  even  erroneously  terms 
it  the  greatest  river  in  Europe  after  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204.)  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Monte 
Viso,  or  Moos  Vesulus,  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§  4).  and  from  tbencc  to  the  Adriatic  has  a  course 
of  above  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
Roman  miles  without  including  the  windings,  which 
add  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Both 
statements  are  beneath  the  truth.  According  to 
modern  authorities  its  course,  including  its  windings, 
is  calculated  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Roman  miles. 
(Rampoldi,  Diz.  Topogr.  <f  Italia,  vol.  iii.  p.  284.) 
After  a  very  short  course  through  a  mountain 
valley  it  descends  into  the  plain  a  few  miles  from 
Saluzzo,  and  from  thence  flWs  without  interruption 
through  a  plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  wny  to 
the  sea.   Its  course  from  Saluzzo,  as  far  as  Chi- 
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\  rosso  (through  the  district  of  the  ancient  Vagi- 
enni  and  Taurini),  is  nearly  NE  ;  but  after  rounding 
tlie  hills  of  the  Monferrat,  it  turns  due  E.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variation  the 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic.  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  features  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  &  by  tho  Apennines, 
both  of  which  ranges  have  in  this  part  of  their 
course  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  it  forms  a 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  receives  the 
whole  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  Uie  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  as  Pliny  justly  observes  (/.  c), 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  so  many  and  such  important 
tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bauk, 
are  the  most  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Alps;  and  many  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakes  at  the  points  where  they  first  reach  tho 
plain;  after  quitting  which  they  are  deep  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  rapid. 
Pliny  states  that  tho  Padus  receives  in  all  thirty 
tributary  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  he 
reckons  as  such;  he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen; but  this  number  can  be  increased  almost  in- 
definitely, if  we  include  smaller  streams.  The 
prinriuil  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  source,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  are  :  1.  the  Clnsius 
(Chkuone),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  bnt  the  name  of 
which  is  found  in  the  Tabula  ;  2.  the  Duria, 
commonly  called  Duria  Minor,  or  Dora  Riparia  ; 
3.  the  Stura  (Stura);  4.  the  Orgus  (Oreo),  5. 
the  Duria  Major,  or  Bantica  {Dora  Bolted),  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Padus  ; 
6.  the  Steams  (Sena)  ;  7.  the  Ticmro  (Ticino), 
flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanus  (Logo  Maggiore); 
8.  the  Lakber  or  Lambrus  (Lambro),  a  much  less 
considerable  stream,  and  which  does  not  rise  in  the 
high  Alps;  9.  tin  Addua  (Adda),  flowing  from 
the  Lacus  Larius  or  Logo  di  Como;  10.  the  Oujus 
(  0(dio),  which  flows  from  the  Lacus  Sebinus  (Logo 
tT  Iseo),  and  brings  with  it  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Mela  (Mella)  and  Clnsius  (Chiese);  11.  the 
Mt»ciu8(.Vii»c*0),  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Garda, 
or  Lacus  Benacus.  Below  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary ;  for  though  it  com- 
municates at  more  than  one  point  with  the  Tartaro 
and  A  dige  ( Athesis),  the  channels  are  all  artificial ,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  waters  of  the  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  separate  channel.  [Athesis.] 
On  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  Padus  its 
principal  tributaries  are :  1.  the  Tab  arcs  (Tanaro), 
a  large  river,  which  has  itself  received  the  im- 
portant tributary  streams  of  the  Stura  and  Bor- 
iiipIo,  so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  waters 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian  Apennines  ;  2.  the  Scricia,  a  considerable 
xtrcam,  but  the  ancient  namo  of  which  is  unknown ; 
3.  the  Trbbia  (Trelbia),  flowing  by  Placentia;  4. 
the  Tarus  (7Vtro);  5.  the  Nicia  (Enza);  6.  the 
Gabellus  of  Pliny,  called  also  Secia  (Seechia);  7. 
tho  ScuLTKBHA,  now  called  the  Panaro ;  8.  the 
Riikbus  (Reno),  flowing  near  Bologna.  To  these 
may  be  added  several  smaller  streams,  viz.:  the 
Idex  (Idice),  Si  lams  (Sillaro),  Vatrenua  (Plin., 
now  Santemo),  and  Sinnus  (Sumo),  all  of  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Po,  now  called  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  the  Spincticum  Ostium,  below  the  point 
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smaller  tributaries  of  the  river  in  the  highest  part 
of  its  course  are  noticed  in  the  Tabula  or  by  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna,  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  author;  bat  their  names  are  for  the  most 
part  corrupt  and  uncertain. 

Though  flowing  for  the  most  part  through  a  great 
plain,  the  Pad  us  thus  derives  the  great  mass  of  its 
waters  directly  from  two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  always  a  strong,  rapid, 
and  turbid  stream,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  subject 
to  violent  inundations.   (Virg.  Gnorg.  i.  481 ;  Plin. 
L  c.)    The  whole  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po 
is  indeed  a  pure  alluvial  deposit,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  as  formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  brought  down  by  the  river 
itself  and  its  tributary  streams.    But  this  process 
was  for  the  most  part  long  anterior  to  the  historical 
period;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion 
of  Italy  had  already  acquired  very  much  ita  present 
character  and  configuration  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  Etruscan  settlements.    The  valley  of  the 
Padua,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  are  well  described 
by  Polybius  (tbe  earliest  extant  author  in  whom  the 
Roman  name  of  Padus  is  found),  as  well  as  at  a  later 
period  by  Strabo  anil  Pliny.    (Pol.  ii.  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  203,  204,  v.  p.  212;  Plin.  hi.  16.  s.  20.)  Con- 
si  Jerable  changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  near  the  Adriatic  sea.  Here 
the  river  forms  a  kind  of  great  delta,  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  tbe  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  complicated,  as  in  that  case,  by  the  existence 
of  great  lagunes  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  are  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  bars  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  though  leaving  open 
occasional  channels  of  communication,  so  that  the 
lagunes  are  always  salt  and  affected  by  tbe  tides, 
which  are  more  sensible  in  this  part  of  the  Adriatic 
than  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Strab.  v.  p.  212.)  These 
lagunes,  which  are  well  described  by  Strabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  both  of  which 
cities  stood  in  tbe  lagunes  or  marshes,  and  were 
built  on  piles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern 
Venice.    But  the  whole  of  these  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  the  Padus; 
tbe  more  northerly  being  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivers,  the  Athcsis,  Meduacua,  &c,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
river.    They  all,  however,  communicated  with  the 
Padus,  and  with  one  another,  by  channels  or  canals 
more  or  less  artificial ;  and  as  this  was  already  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  author  distinctly 
reckons  the  mouths  of  the  Padua  to  extend  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum.  (Plin.  L  c)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tract  was  occupied  by  a  settled 
people,  tbe  necessity  must  hare  been  felt  of  embank- 
ing tbe  various  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  for 
protection  against  inundation,  as  well  as  of  con- 
structing artificial  cuta  and  channels,  both  for  car- 
rying off  its  superfluous  waters  and  for  purposes  of 
communication.  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  are 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Plin.  L  c),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  carried  on 
with  occasional  interruptions.   But  in  addition  to 
these  artificial  changes,  the  river  has  from  time  to 
time  burst  its  banks  and  forced  for  itself  new  chan- 
nels, or  diverted  the  mass  of  its  waters  into  those 
which  were  previously  unimportant.   The  most  re- 
markable of  these  changes  which  is  recorded  with 
certainty,  took  place  in  1 152,  when  the  main  stream 
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oi  me  to,  wnicn  tnen  nowed  ts.  or  frrrarn,  rad- 
denly  changed  its  course,  and  has  ever  since  fr-iwed 
about  3  miles  N.  of  that  city.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  principal  modern  mouths  of  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  di  Goto  to  the  Po  diLevtmte,  were  in  ancient 
times  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Polybius  (ii.  16)  describes  the  Padus  as  baring 
only  two  principal  mouths,  which  separated  at  a 
place  called  Trigaboli  (the  site  of  which  cannot  be 
determined);  the  one  of  these  is  called  by  him  Pad -a 
(riaSoa),  and  the  other,  which  was  the  principal 
channel,  and  the  one  commonly  navigated,  be  calls 
Olana  or  Hoiana  ("OAcwa).  This  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  channel  still  called  Po  di  Volano,  which 
until  the  great  inundation  of  1152,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  other 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  river, 
which  separates  from  the  preceding  at  Ferrara,  and 
is  carried  at  tbe  present  day  by  a  wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  sea  at  Primaro,  from  whence  it 
derives  the  name  of  Po  di  Primaro.  Ita  present 
mouth  is  about  15  miles  N.  of  Ravenna;  but  it  seems 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in  those  of 
Polybius  also,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  lagunes 
which  then  surrounded  Ravenna  on  all  aides.  Pliny 
terms  it  Padusa,  bat  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fosaa 
Augusta,  from  its  course  having  been  artificially 
regulated,  and  perhaps  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Plin.  hi.  16.  a.  20.)  The  same  author  gives  us  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  tbe  months  of  the  Padua  as 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  tbe  causes  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impassible,  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him :  1.  the  Padusa,  or 
Fossa  Augusta,  which  (he  adds)  was  previously 
called  Mcssanicua:  this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist.  2.  The  Portus  Vatrehi,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  which  flowed  from  Forum  Cornelii,  just  as 
the  Po  di  Primaro  is  at  the  present  day  called  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Raw.  This  was  also  known  as  tbe 
Spineticum  Ostium,  from  the  once  celebrated  city  of 
Spina,  which  was  situated  on  its  banks  [SriKAl. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  the  modern  Po  di 
Primaro.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae.  4.  Sagis.  5.  Vo- 
lane,  previously  called  Olane :  this  is  evidently  the 
Olana  of  Polybius,  and  the  modern  Po  di  Volano ; 
the  two  preceding  cannot  be  identified,  but  must 
have  been  openings  communicating  with  the  great 
lagunes  of  Comacchio.  6.  The  Carbonaria,  perhaps 
the  Po  di  Goto.  7.  The  Fossio  Philistina,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  artificial  canal,  conveying  the  waters 
of  tbe  Tartarus,  still  called  Turtaro,  to  the  sea. 
This  cannot  be  identified,  the  changes  of  the  mouths 
of  tbe  river  in  this  part  being  too  considerable.  The 
whole  of  the  present  delta,  formed  by  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  Po  (from  the  Po  di  Goto  to  the 
Po  di  Zerunfe),  must  have  been  formed  since  the 
great  change  of  1152 ;  its  progress  for  some  cen- 
turies back  can  be  accurately  traced  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  less  than  9  miles  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  at  least  1 5 
miles  since  the  12th  century.  Beyond  this  tbe 
delta  belongs  rather  to  the  Adtge,  and  more  northern 
streams  than  to  the  Po ;  the  next  mouth  being  that 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Adige  itself,  and  just 
beyond  it  the  Porto  di  Brondoio  (the  Brundulus 
Partus  of  Pliny X  which  at  the  present  day  ia  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Brmta.* 

*  Much  curious  information  concerning  the  delta  of 
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The  changes  which  hare  taken  place  on  this  Hoe 
of  coast  are  due  not  only  to  the  poshing  forward  of 
the  coast-line  at  the  actual  mouths  of  the  rivers,  but 
to  the  filling  np  of  the  lagunes.  These  in  ancient 
times  extended  beyond  Ravenna  on  the  S. ;  but  that 
city  is  now  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dry  land,  and 
the  lagunes  only  begin  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  Here  the  lagunes  of  Comaechio  extend  over 
a  space  of  above  20  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  di  Yolano ;  but  from  that  point  to 
the  fort  of  Brondolo,  where  the  Venetian  lagunes 
begin,  though  the  whole  country  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  it  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  as  it 
obviously  was  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
particular  lagunes  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Sep- 
tum Maria,  and  indeed  the  pewvsage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ;  but  as  he  calls 
them  Atrianarum  Palndes,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adria,  and  may  pro- 
bably  have  been  the  extensive  lagunes  (now  con- 
verted into  marshes)  S.  of  Ariano.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  seems  to  have  been  differently  used. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigation  "  per  Septem 
Maria  [a  Ravenna]  Altinum  usque,"  so  that  the  name 
seems  here  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  la- 
gunes ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  He- 
rodian  (viii.  7);  while  the  Tabula,  on  the  contrary, gives 
the  name  to  a  particular  point  or  station  on  the  line 
of  route  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  This  line,  which 
is  given  in  much  detail,  must  have  been  by  water, 
though  not  so  specified,  as  there  never  could  have 
been  a  road  along  the  line  in  question ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  stations  or 
ints  named.  (Hi*.  Ant.  p.  126;  Tab.  Petit) 
Vexetia.] 

Polybius  speaks  of  the  Padua  as  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles  from 
the  sea.  (Pol.  ii.  16.)  Strabo  notices  it  as  navi- 
gable from  Places tia  downwards  to  Ravenna,  with- 
out saying  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  up : 
and  Pliny  correctly  describes  it  as  beginning  to  be 
navigable  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  more 
than  120  miles  above  Placentia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
marked that  the  stream  of  the  Pad  us  was  fuller  and 
more  abundant  in  summer  tliaii  in  winter  or  spring, 
owing  to  its  beiug  fed  in  great  part  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  high  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
writers  of  the  Duria  Major  or  iJom  Baliea,  a  stream 
at  least  as  considerable  as  itself,  that  tho  Po  becomes 
a  really  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  about  this  point  (as 
Pliny  observes)  that  it  first  attains  to  a  considerable 
depth.  But  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  practicable 
for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden  above  CasaU, 
about  25  miles  lower  down. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Pad  us  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Mctrodorus  of  Scepsis  (cited  by  Pliny, 
I  c),  it  was  a  Celtic  name,  derived  from  the  number 
of  pine-trees  which  grew  around  its  sources.  The 
etymology  seems  very  doubtful;  but  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  of  Celtic  origin  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that,  according  both  to  Polybius 
and  Pliny,  the  name  given  it  by  the  Ligurians  (the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  its  banks)  was  Bodincus 

the  Po,  and  the  changes  which  this  part  of  the  coast 
has  undergone  will  be  found  in  a  note  appended  to 
Cuvier's  Discourt  tur  let  Revolution*  de  la  Surface 
du  Globe,  p.  75,  4to.  edit.  Paris,  1825. 
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or  Bodencns  (afcey***,  Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  great 
depth.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  mythical  Eriuaxus,  and 
was  commonly  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  poets,  by  that  name,  even  at  a  late  period. 
The  origin  and  history  of  this  name  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Eridaxvs.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  trees  which  figure  in  the  table  of 
Phaeton  (in  its  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  graceful  trees,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
bard v  poplars,  from  their  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  [EH.  B.] 

PADUSA  [Padus.] 

PADYANDUS  (naSwavSo*),  a  town  in  Cataonia, 
or  the  southernmost  part  of  Cappedocia,  about  25 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Faustinopolia,  near  the 
pass  of  Mount  Taurus  known  by  the  name  of  the 
CUician  Gates.  (PtoL  v.  7.  §  7.)  The  town,  which 
was  extended  by  the  emperor  Valens,  is 


in  the  Itineraries,  but  its  name  assumes  different 
forms  ;  as,  Padnandus  (Tab.  Petit),  Podandos  (It, 
Ant  p.  145),  Mansio  Opodanda  (It.  Hierat.  p.  578), 
and  Khcgcpodandos  (Uierocl.  p  699).  The  place  is 
described  by  Basilius  (EpisL  74)  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Const.  Porphyr.  Vii.  Basil.  36 ;  comp.  Cedren.  p. 
575  ;  Jo.  ScyliU.  Hiit.  pp.  829,  844.)  The  place 
is  still  called  PooW  [L.  S.] 

PAEAULA    [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

PAEA'NIUM  (riaidW),  a  town  in  Aetolia, 
near  the  Achelons,  a  little  S.  of  Ithoria,  aud  N.  of 
Oeniadae,  which  was  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  n.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paeaniom  was  perhaps  rebuilt,  and  may  be  the 
same  town  as  Phana  (*dra),  which  was  taken  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  which  we  learn  from  the  narrative 
in  Pauaanias  was  near  the  sea.  (Pans.  x.  18.) 
Stephanua  mentions  Phana  as  a  town  of  Italy  ;  but 
for  IldAir  'IraAfar,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
IldAir  Alrmklas.    (Steph.  B.  :  v.  +4ku.) 

PAELO'NTIUM  (Wcukimov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  33), 
a  town  of  the  Lungoties  in  Astoria,  variously  identi- 
fied with  A  pious,  Pola  de  Lena,  and  Coneejo  de 
PUomui.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PAEMANI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4) 
with  the  Coudrusi,  Eburones,  and  Caeroesi,  and  the 
four  peoples  are  included  in  the  name  of  Germani. 
D'Anvillc  conjectures  that  they  were  near  the  Con- 
drusi,  who  probably  held  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Condroz.  [Cokdrusi.]  The  Paemani  may 
have  occupied  the  country  called  Pays  de  Fam- 
of  which  Durburg,  Laroche  on  the  Our  the, 
and  Roche/art  on  the  Jlomme  are  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.] 

PAEON  (Uau&y,  Scyl.  p.  28),  a  town  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Scylax.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAEONES  (naW,  Horn.  II  845,  xvi.  287, 
xviL  348,  xxi.  139;  Herod,  iv.  33,  49,  v.  1,  13,98, 
vii.  113, 185;  Thoc.  ii.  96;  Strab.  i.  pp.  6,  28,  vii. 
pp.  316,  318, 323,  329,  330.331 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii. 
9.  §  2,  iii.  12.  §4;  Pint.  Alex.  39;  Polyaen.  Strut. 
iv.  12.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  xvi.  287 ;  Liv.  xlii. 
51),  a  people  divided  into  several  tribes,  who,  before 
the  Argolic  colonisation  of  Emathia,  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  country  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donia, with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  considered  a  part  of  Thrace.  As  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  increased,  the  district  called  Paeoxia 
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(n«or(a,  Thuc  ii.  99;  Polyb.  t.  97,  xxiv.  8; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  313,  318,  329,  331;  Ptol.  iil  13. 
§  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  54,  x).  3, 
xlv.  29;  Plin.  iv.  17,  vi.  39)  wn  curtailed  of  its 
dimensions,  on  every  side,  though  the  name  still 
continued  to  be  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
great  belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  Upper 
and  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  N.  and  NE.,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  s  monarchy  nominally  inde- 
pendent of  Macedonia  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  "banks  of  the 
"  wide-flowing  Axios  "  seem  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  Paeon  ian  power  from  the  time  when  Pyraecbmes 
and  A>>teropaens  led  the  Paeonians  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  (Horn.  U.  or.),  down  to  the  latest  existence  of 
the  monarchy.  They  appear  neither  as  Macedo- 
nians, Thracians,  or  Illyrians,  but  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Teucri  of  Troy.  When  Mega- 
baxns  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  he  conquered  the 
Paeonians,of  whom  two  tribes,  called  theSiropacones 
and  Paeoplae,  were  deported  into  Asia  by  express 
order  of  Dareiua,  whose  fancy  had  been  struck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a  beaotiful  and  shapely  Paeonian 
woman  carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a 
horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same 
time.  (Herod,  v.  12 — 16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeonians  of  the  lower  districts,  and  Uieir 
country  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Thracians.  When  the  Temenidae  had  acquired 
Emathia,  Almopia,  Crestooia,  and  Mygdonia,  the 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  continued  to  rule  over  the 
country  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Axius,  until  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  twice  reduced  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis ;  and 
they  were  at  length  subdued  by  Alexander  (Diodor. 
xix.  2,  4,  22,  xvii.  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably submissive  to  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  records  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  Athenians  and  Audoleon,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the  archonsliip  of  Diotimus,  B.  c.  354,  or  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Audoleon 
to  their  respective  thrones.  The  coins  of  Audoleon, 
who  reigned  at  that  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  common  types  of  that 
prince  and  his  successors, — the  head  of  Alexander 
in  the  character  of  young  Heracles,  and  on  the  ob- 
verse the  figure  of  Zeus  AStophorus, — prove  the  ci- 
vilisation of  Paeonia  under  its  kings.  Afterwards 
kings  of  Paeonia  are  not  heard  of,  so  that  their  im- 
portance must  have  been  only  transitory ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  during  the  troublous  times  of  Macedonia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Cassandcr,  the  principality  of 
the  Paeonians  existed,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  Roman  conquest  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Axius  were  included  in  Macedonia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  Maedi  of 
Thrace,  and  to  the  Dardani,  Penestae,  and  Dassaretii 
of  Illyria,  comprehending  the  various  tribes  who 
occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Erigon,  Axius, 
Strymon  and  Augitas  as  far  S.  as  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siris.  Its  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Aestraei,  and  Agrianes,  parts  of  whose 
country  were  known  by  the  names  of  Parstrytnonia 
and  Parorcia,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Strymon,  and  of  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  river  of  Strumitta,  the  Utter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  sub- 
divisions bordering  on  the  Penestae  and  Dassaretii 
were  Denriopus  and  Pclagonia,  which  with  Lyn- 
cestu  comprehended  the  entire  country  watered  by 


the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  (Leake,  Nartkcm 
Greece,  vol  Hi.  pp.  212,  306, 462, 470.)  [E.  B.J.] 
PAECNIA.  [Paeoxes.] 
PAEONIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
PAEOPLAE.  [Pakoxes.] 
PAESICI.  [Asm' res,  p.  249.J 
PAESTANUS  SINUS.  [Paestum.] 
PAESTUM  (Xltuirrw,  Ptol.;  rjourro*,  Strab.: 
Eth.  UairrcwSs,  Paestanus:  Ruins  at  Pato),  a  city 
of  Lucania,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  5  miles  S. 
of  the  month  of  the  Silarus.  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  named  PoeXDOXIA  (n<xr«i5«wta:  AfA. 
ncwrtirtWidTTjt),  and  was  founded  by  a  colony  fp_.m 
Sybaris,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  251;  Scymn.  Gh.  245;  Scyl.  p.  3.  §  12.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaris,  when  that  city  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  or  from  650  to 
510  B.c.  [Sybaris.]  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  Solinus  calls  Posidonia  a  Doric  colony;  and 
though  his  authority  is  worth  little  in  itoelf,  it  a 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Pone  forms  on  coins 
of  the  city:  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Doric 
settlers  from  Troexen,  who  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal colony  of  Sybaris,  but  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled by  the  Achaeans  (Arist.  PoL  v.  3),  may  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  founds  i 
close  to  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  fur- 
ther inland  (Strab.  ic);  the  change,  however,  was 
not  considerable,  as  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  coast. 

Wo  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of 
Posidonia.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  167)  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to  have  been 
already  in  existence,  and  apparently  as  a  conside- 
rable town,  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  Velia,  about  B.c.  540.  But  this  ia  the 
only  notice  of  Posidonia  until  after  the  fall  of  its 
parent  city  of  Sybaris,  B.c  510.  It  has  been  sup- 
pled by  some  modem  writers  that  it  received  a 
great  accession  to  its  population  at  that  period ;  but 
Herodotus,  who  notices  the  Sybarites  as  settling  oa 
that  occasion  at  LaQs  and  Scidrts,  does  not  allude 
to  Posidonia.  (Herod,  vi.  21.)  There  are,  indeed, 
few  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Oraecia  of  which  we 
hear  less  in  history;  and  the  only  evidence  of  the 
flourishing  condition  and  prasperit)"  of  Posidonia,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  its  coins  and  in  the 
splendid  architectural  remains,  so  well  known  as  the 
temples  of  Poestum.  From  its  northerly  position,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cities  that  Buffered 
from  the  advancing  power  of  the  Lucanians,  as  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  tliat 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  date  of  this  event  is  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  must  have  taken  place  before  n.c.  390, 
when  the  city  of  La  lis  was  besieged  by  the  Lucanians, 
and  had  apparently  become  the  bulwark  uf  Magna 
Graecia  on  that  side.  [Maura  Grakcia.]  We  learn 
from  a  curious  passage  of  Aristoxenus  (ap.  A  then. 
xiv.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pel  led,  but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Lucanians,  and  receive  a  barbarian  colony  within 
their  walls.  They  still  retained  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  for  a^es  afterwards  continued  to  assemble 
at  a  certain  festival  every  year  with  the  express 
purpose  of  bewailing  their  captivity,  and  reviving 
the  traditions  of  their  prosperity.    It  woukl  appear 
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fmm  Livy  (viii.  17),  though  the  pas^a^e  is  not 
quite  distinct,  that  it  wu  recovered  by  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  as  late  as  B.  c  330;  but  if  so,  it 
certainly  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

Posidonia  passed  with  the  rest  of  Lucatiia  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  We  find  no  mention  of 
it  on  this  occasion;  bnt  in  d.  c.  273,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhua  from  Italy,  the 
Romans  established  a  colony  there  for  the  security 
of  their  newly  acquired  territory  on  this  side.  (Liv. 
JCpiL  xiv.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  It 
was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  name  was 
changed,  or  corrupted,  into  Paestum,  though  the 
change  may  liave  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanianti. 
Rut.  from  the  time  that  it  became  a  Roman  colony, 


the  name  of  Paestum  seems  to  have  exclusively  pre- 
vailed  ;  and  even  its  coins,  which  are  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters,  have  the  legend  I1A1Z  and 
ITAI2TANO.  (Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  158.)  We  hear 
but  little  of  Paestum  aa  a  kom an  colony:  it  was  one 
of  the  Colonise  Latinae,  and  distinguished  itself  by 
its  unshaken  fidelity  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Thus  the  Paeatani  are  mentioned  as  sending 
golden  paterae  as  a  present  to  the  Roman  senate 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  36). 
Again  in  B.  c.  210  they  furnished  ships  to  the 
squadron  with  which  D.  Quintius  repaired  to  the 
siege  of  Tarentum  ;  and  the  following  year  they 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  to  furnish  supplies  and  recruits 
to  the  Roman  armies,  notwithstanding  the  lonp-con- 
tinoed  pressure  of  the  war  (Liv.  xxvi.39,  xxvii.  10.) 
Paestum  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a  flourish- 
ing and  considerable  town,  but  we  hear  little  more 
of  it  dnrinj;  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ep.  ad 
Alt.  xi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
nx  a  still  subsisting  municipal  town.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, observes  that  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  stagnation  °f  a  small  river  which  flowed  beneath 
its  walls  (v.  p.  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  a  declining  place.  But  it  was  still  one  of 
the  eight  Praefecturac  of  Lucania  at  a  considerably 
Liter  period  ;  and  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
existence  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Pun.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Cokm.  p. 
209;  Orell.  Inter.  135,  2492,  3078:  Bull.  d.  Inst. 
Arch.  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  Colonia;  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
it  attained  that  rank :  it  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  colony,  as  that  most  have  become 
merged  in  the  municipal  condition  by  the  effect  of 
the  Lex  Jo  lis.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  author 
ritiea  that  it  became  a  bishopric  at  least  aa  early  as 
the  fifth  century;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  final 
decay  and  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
ep»copal  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Capaccio,  in  an  elevated  situation  a  few  miles 
inland. 

Paestum  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  roses,  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of 
flowering  twice  a  year,  and  were  considered  as  sur- 
passing all  others  in  fragrance.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
118;  Ovid,  Mtt.  xt.  708;  Propert.  iv.  5.  59;  Mar- 
tial,  iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  IdglL  14.  11.) 
The  roses  that  still  grow  wild  among  the  ruins  are 
said  to  retain  their  ancient  property,  and  flower 
regularly  both  in  May  and 
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The  site  of  Paestum  appears  to  have  continued 
wholly  uninhabited  from  the  time  when  the  episcopal 
was  removed  till  within  a  very  recent  period. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ruins  which  are  now  so 
celebrated.  Though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  then  first  discovered,  as  they  must  always  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Bag  of  Salerno, 
and  could  not  but  bave  been  known  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Cluvcrius,  writing 
in  1624,  notices  the  fact  that  there  were  ruins 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pttto,  without  any  allusion 
to  their  character  and  importance.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
a  certain  Connt  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  the 
topography  of  Lucania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
by  Mazzocchi,  who  has  inserted  a  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Paestum  in  his  work  on  the  Ueraclean 
Tables  (pp.  499 — 515)  published  in  1754.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  they  became  the  subject  of 
the  special  works  of  Magnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Euroj«. 
Among  these,  Swinburne  in  1779,  has  left  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  ruins ;  and  their  archi- 
tectural details  are  given  by  Wilkins  in  his  Magna 
Graecia  (fbl.  Cambr.  1807). 

The  principal  ruins  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
temples  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  can  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  tbey  are  in  many  places  standing  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  several  of  the  towers  also  remain 
at  the  angles,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gates, 
which  were  four  in  number ;  one  of  these,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surmounted  by 
a  regularly  constructed  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  polygon,  about  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
from  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  The  finest  and  most 
ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Neptune ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
questionably the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  which 
derived  from  him  its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia. 
The  temple  was  hypnethral,  or  bad  its  cella  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
markably perfect ;  not  a  single  column  is  wanting, 
and  the  entablature  and  pediments  are  almost  entire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  but  its  proportions 
are  heavier,  and  the  style  altogether  more  massive 
and  solid  than  any  other  **i*at  edifice  of  the  kind. 
On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiquarians  dis- 
puted the  fact  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  :  but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  this ;  we  have  no  trace  of 
uny  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colony; 
and  the  architecture  is  of  pare  Greek  style,  though 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the 
Doric  order  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 
is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  plan  has  been  called  a  Basilica,  but  is 
unquestionably  also  a  temple.  It  is  of  the  kind 
called  pseudo-dipteral;  but  differs  from  every  other 
ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
each  end,  while  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  single  range  of  columns  running  along  the 
centre  of  the  building.  It  was  probably  a  temple 
J  to  two  different  divinities,  or  rather,  b 
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fact,  two  temples  united  in  one.  It  has  18  co- 
lumns in  each  side,  and  is  180  feet  long  by  80  in 
width.  The  third  temple,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  two,  nearer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
town,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  or  Vesta  (though  there  is  no  reason  for  either 
name),  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
only  108  feet  in  length  by  48  in  breadth :  it  presents 
no  remarkable  architectural  peculiarities,  but  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  later  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  would 
assign  them  both  to  the  Roman  period :  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  with  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule,  (Swinburne's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131—138 ;  Wilkins's  Magna 
Graecia,  pp.  55— 67.) 

The  other  remains  are  of  little  importance.  The 
vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre  exist  near  the  centre 
of  the  city;  and  not  far  from  them  are  the 
fallen  ruins  of  a  fourth  temple,  of  small  size  and 
clearly  of  Roman  date.  Excavations  have  also  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  many  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  traces  of  a  portico,  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  visible  outside  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tombs  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
of  much  interest)  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light. 


PAGASAE. 

Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10).  It  is  probable  that  Uie  worship 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  was  brought  hither  by 
the  Troezenian  colonists  of  Posidonia.  Pliny  places 
the  temple  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Silarus  ;  Strabo, 
probably  more  correctly,  on  the  S. 

The  extensive  gulf  which  extends  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva  (the  Pvnta  deUa  Compendia) 
to  the  headland  called  Poeidium  (the  Ptmta  a\  Li- 
cota),  and  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of  Paestoin. 
being  called  by  the  Romans  Pakstamus  Swub,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  (n<xx»»5*»ui- 
Tijf  k6Kvoi.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251  ;  Sinus  Paestanoa, 
Plin.  Hi.  5.  8.  10 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Cic  ad  A  ft  xtL 
6.)  [E.H.B] 


C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vetta  (?). 

D.  Amphitheatre. 
K.  Other  rutns  of  Roman  time. 
F  F.  Gate*  of  the  city. 

O.  River  SaUo. 

The  small  river  which  (aa  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagnating  under  the  walls  of  Paestum, 
rendered  its  situation  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
Salto  :  its  ancient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  forms 
extensive  deposits  of  a  calcareous  stone,  resembling 
the  Roman  travertin,  which  forms  an  excellent 
building  material,  with  which  both  the  walls  and 
edifices  of  the  city  have  been  constructed.  The  ma- 
laria, which  caused  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, 6inoe  the  resort  of  travellers  has  again  at- 
tracted a  small  population  to  the  spot,  and  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Paestom,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  or  Sele,  stood,  in  ancient  times,  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts  under  Jason  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252  ; 


COINS  OF  FAESTTM. 


PAKSU'LA  (noiffovAo),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani 
in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13.)  It  is 
identified  by  Ukert  with  Salterai,  but  iu  site  is 

uncertain. 

PAESUS  (noitrJs),  an  ancient  town  on  the  coa-4 
of  Troas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontia,  between 
Lampsacus  and  Parium.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  828,  t.  612; 
Hercd.  v.  117.)  At  one  period  it  received  colonists 
from  Miletus  ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  (xiii.  p.  589)  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  had  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  Lampsacus,  which  was  likewise 
a  Milesian  colony.  The  town  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  river  Paesus,  on  which  it  was  situated, 
and  now  bears  the  name  Betram-Dere,     [L.  S-] 

PAGAE.  [Peoak.] 

PAGALA  (tA  ncrydAo,  Arrian,  Iwlic.  c.  23,)  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearcbus  came  after  leaving  the  river  Arabia.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  a  place  called 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  Philostratus,  and  which  was 
also  in  the  country  of  the  Oritae  (Fit  ApoO.  iii. 
54).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  existing 
spot  [V.] 

PAGASAE  (ncryturo/ 1  also  Pagaaa,  gen.  -ae,  Plin, 
iv.  8.  s.  15;  Mola,  ii.  3.  §  6;  Prop.  L  20.  17:  Eth. 
Tlayaffcuos,  Pagasaeus),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
bay  named  after  it.  (TlayatrriTiKbt  n6\wot,  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  nayatrtrns,  Dem.  PhiL 
EpisL  159;  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  Mela,  Lc.\  Pagasicna, 
Plin.  /.  c.)  Pagasae  is  celebrated  in  mytbc 
the  poit  where  Jason  built  the  ship  Argo,  I 
which  he  sailed  upon  his  adventurous  voyage: 
some  of  the  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
struction  of  that  vessel  (from  wiryrvfu),  but  i 
from  the  numerous  and  abundant  springs  which 
were  found  at  this  spot.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  Pagasae 
was  conquered  by  Philip  after  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus.    (Dem.  01  i.  pp.  11,  13;  Diod.  xvi.  31. 
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On  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in  n.  c.  290,  Pajrnsac 
was  one  of  the  towns,  whose  iBli.-iljita.rit3  were  trans* 
ferred  to  the  new  city;  bat  after  the  Boman  conquest 
Pagaaae  was  restored,  and  again  became  an  important 
place.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  the  port  of 
Pherae,  which  was  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
Thi^hjily.  Pagas.ie  was  90  stadia  from  Pherae,  and 
20  from  Iolcos.  (Strab.  I  c.)  The  rains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Volo,  which  has 
given  the  modern  name  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
occupied  the  satmnit  of  some  rocky  heights  above 
Cape  Anghstri,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
many  copious  sources  of  water,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks.  Bat  as  these  springs  are  rather  saline  to 
the  taste,  the  city  was  provided  in  the  Roman  times 
with  water  from  a  distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruined  piers  of  which  are  still  a  conspicuous 
object  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  368, 
aeq.) 

PAGASAEUS  SINUS.  [Paoasak.] 
PAGRAE  (JlAypat),  a  town  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  near  the  Syrian 
gates  (v.  15.  §  12),  bat  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  as  adjoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
polis of  Cyrrhestice,  Paprae  be  places  in  the  district 
of  Antiochis,  and  describes  as  a  strong  place  near 
the  ascent  of  the  Amanua,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
pass  called  Amajcides  Pylak  [VoL  I.  p.  113],  the 
Syrian  gates  of  Ptolemy  (L  c).  The  plain  of 
Antioch,  adds  Strabo,  lies  under  Pagrae,  through 
which  flows  the  Arceuthus,  the  Orontes,  and  the 
Labotas.  In  this  plain  is  also  the  dyke  of  Mefca- 
ger  and  the  river  Oenoparas.  Above  it  is  the  ridge 
of  Trapezae,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
table,  on  which  Ventidius  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
neral of  the  Parthians.  (xri.  p.  751.)  The  place 
is  easily  identified  in  medieval  and  modern  geo- 
graphy by  the  aid  of  Abnlfeda  and  Pococke. 
Baghras,  writes  the  former,  has  a  lofty  citadel,  with 
fountain*,  and  valley,  and  gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
distant  12  miles  from  Antioch,  and  as  many  from 
Iskunder&n.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain  over- 
1 1 anting  the  valley  of  Charetn,  which  Chartm  is 
di>tant  two  stages  to  the  east.  Bcjhrru  is  distant 
less  than  a  stage  from  Darbasak,  to  the  south. 
(  Tabula  Syriae,  p.  1 20.)  Pococke  is  still  more  par- 
ticular in  his  description.  He  passed  within  sight 
of  it  between  Antioch  and  Baias.  After  passing 
Caramaut,  he  tamed  to  the  west  between  the  hills. 
*  Wo  saw  also,  about  2  miles  to  the  north,  the 
strong  castle  of  Pagrat  on  the  hills ;  this  was  the 
ancient  name  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  f  AntoniniJ,  in 
which  it  is  placed  16  miles  from  Alexandria  and 
25  from  Antioch;  which  latter  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
Jerusalem  Journey  (calling  it  Pangrios)  puts  it 
more  justly  16  miles  from  Antioch.  As  I  have 
been  informed,  a  river  called  Sowda  rises  in  the 
mountain  to  the  west,  runs  under  this  place, ...  and 
fall*  into  the  lake  of  Antioch," — also  called  from  it 
Bahr-eUSouda,  otherwise Bahr-Agoule,  "the  White 
Lake,"  from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  This  Souda 
"  seems  to  be  the  river  Arceuthus  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  immediately  after  Pagrae,  as  running  through 
the  plain  of  Antioch."  (Observations  on  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.)  It  is  numbered  17  on  the  map  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.    [VoL  I.  p.  1 14.]        [G.  W.] 

PAGUS  (nd-ros),  a  hill  of  Ionia,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Smyrna,  with  a  chapel  of  Nemesis  snd  a 
spring  of  excellent  water.  (Pans.  v.  12.  §  1.)  Modern 
travellers  describe  the  hill  as  between  500  and  600 
feet  high,  and  as  presenting  the  form  of  a  cone  from 


winch  the  point  is  cut  off.  (Hamilton,  Brvarches, 
i.  p.  53,  foil.)  IL.  S.] 

PAGYRI'TAE  (nayvfXTat,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  European  Surm.it ia,  whose  position  cannot 
be  made  out  Schafarik  (Slav.  AU.  vol  i.  p.  311) 
connects  the  termination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
"  gura,"  which  the  Poles  and  other  Russo-Slavoniun 
stocks  use  for  M  gora,"  u  mountain."     [E.  B.  J.] 

PALA'CIUM  (IlaAdaw),  a  fortress  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  built  by  Scilurus,  king  of  the  Tauro- 
Scythians,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Mithridates  and 
his  generals.  (Strab.  vil  p.  312.).  The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Palacus 
(Strab.  pp.  3 (Mi.  309).  still  survives  in  the  modern 
BalakUva,  which  Dr.  Clark  (Travels,  vol  iL  p.  219) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Genoese 
"Bella  Clava,"  "The  Fair  Harbour."  Its  harbour 
was  the  Stxbolok  Poktus  (2Li>n€6ka>v  Ai/t^r, 
Strab.  vil  pp.  308, 309 ;  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  20;  PtoL 
in.  6.  §  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Cembaro  or  Cem- 
balo of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (L  c.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.  According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
together  with  that  of  Ctenus  (SeUutojwl),  consti- 
tuted by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia ; 
this  with  a  wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
within  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus  The  Sikub 
PoRTuosro  of  Pomponios  Mela(u.  1.  §  3),  from  the 
position  he  assigns  to  it  between  Criumetopon  and 
the  next  point  to  the  W.,  can  only  agree  with  Bala- 
Udva,  which  is  truly  "  aoAfct  Ajp^r  et  promontoriia 
duobus  includitnr."  Dubois  de  Montpereux  (  Voyage 
atUour  du  Caucase,  vol.  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
discovers  in  Balaklava  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  (Odyu.  x.  80 — 99);  and  this  opinion 
has  been  taken  up  by  more  than  one  writer.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet's  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  risible  world, 
is  as  true  of  other  land-  locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
clifis,  as  when  applied  to  the  greyish-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  BalakUtva.  £ E.  B.  J.1 

PALAE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  according  to  La  pie 
near  Mouttaldja,  (Bin.  AnL  p.  568.)  [T.H.D.] 

PALAE  A  1.  (noAo/a),  a  place  in  the  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  xiil 
p.  614.) 

2.  (riaAeuA  «^nj),  in  Lacooia.  [Plxiae.1 
PALAEBYBLOS  (noAaiCvtfAor,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
755;  Tla\cu6ev€hot,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  21),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  places  after  the  Climax 
or  promontory  called  Bat-  WaUa-Salan,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Kesrium,  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  difls  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cat  steps — whence  the  name — and  the  river 
Lycos,  among  the  hills  which  ck«c]y  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  foot  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  calls  it  a  city  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
iinger  Table  places  it  7  M.  P.  from  Berytus,  bat 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  By  bios.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  12.  London,  1655.)  [E.B.JJ 
PALAEMYNDUS.  [Mttoits.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS.  [Palakbtblds.] 
PALAEPHARUS,  or  PALAEPHARSALUS, 
that  is  either  old  Pharac  or  Pherae  or  old  Pbarsalus, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  readings  in  the 
text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13). 

PALAEPOLIS.  [Nbapous.] 

l  l  2 
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PALAERL'S. 


PALAERUS  (Tla\cup6t  :  Etk.  haXatptis),  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  which  i.s  placed  by  Strabo  between  i/cueas  and 
Alyzia,  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  valley  of  Livddhi.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (a.  c.  431)  Palaenu  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians;  and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sollium, 
which  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  they  gave  both  it 
and  its  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palaerua. 
(Tbuc,  ii.  30;  Strab.  x.  pp.  450,  459.) 

PALAESQEPSIS.  [Scepsis.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM  (Plin.  vi  22.  s.  24),  a  great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Romans  by  Annius  Plo- 
camus,  who  spent  six  months  there  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  According  to  him,  it  was 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  Sowing 
from  a  great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by.  three 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Trmcomalee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
arc  the  remains  of  enormous  ancient  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  course  of  the  river — now  called  the 
MahaveUa-Ganga,  (Brooke,  (?t<yr.  Journ.  voL 
iii.  p.  223.)  The  name  occurs  under  the  form 
Palaesimundu  in  the  Periplut  Mar.  Erythr.,  and  in 
Marcian's  PeripL  Maria  Exteri  as  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  rycos  \t- 
yopdrr)  TlaKaio-tfunjS&ov,  but  anciently  Taprobane 
(c  61,  ed.  M tiller);  and  the  second  states  that  the 
island  of  Taprobane  was  formerly  called  Palaesi-  i 
mundu,  but  is  now  called  Salice  (c.  35,  ed.  Mtiller).  j 
Ptolemy,  and  Stephanos,  who  follows  him,  state  that  : 
the  island  IldAai  n&v  AraAfiro  2i,u6w^nv,  pvw  M  '■■ 
loMtcf)  (vii.  4.  |  1).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  be  considered  as  an 
erroneous  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimundum.  Lassen  considers  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  Pdli-Smanta,  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  (Dissert,  de  Insula  Tapro- 
bane, p.  14.)  [V.] 

PALAESTE,  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Cbaonia 
in  Epeirus,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian 
peak,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Brundusium,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria, 
(Lucan,  Phars.  v.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modern  village,  called  Paldsa ;  and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  Lucan  has  preserved  the  real 
name  of  the  place  where  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pharaalus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6 ; 
com  p.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L  p.  5.) 

PALAESTI'NA  (naAaurrtVn  :  Eth,  TlaXat- 
oripis),  the  most  commonly  received  and  classical 
name  for  the  country,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  among  the 
sacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secular  historians.  Herodotus  calls  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine;  and  states  that  the  sea-border 
of  Syria,  inhabited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
from  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  far  as 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  places  Syria  Palaes- 
tina between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice:  Aacalon.Oadytia,  Ienysus  in  Palaestina 
Syriae;  elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotus 
simply  in  Syria  <iv.  39,  UL  5,  ii.  116,  157,  L  105, 
iii.  5). 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  eld  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  originally  described  only  the  sea-border 
south  of  Mount  Carmel,  occupied  by  the  Philistines 


PALAESTINA. 

from  the  very  earliest  period,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  (Exod.  xiii.  17);  although  it 
would  appear  that  this  district  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Canaanites. 
{Gen.  x.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  this 
wider  acceptation  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
it;  although  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  so  late 
as  Joseph  us  the  name  Palaestina  was  occasionally 
used  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  ^ase,  vis. 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  Reland, 
p.  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chapters  of  his 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  1 — 51.) 

L  General  Boundaries,  Soil,  Climate. 

The  general  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
acceptation  of  the  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  great  desert, 
now  called  the  Hauran,  on  the  east  [Havrab.] 
The  country,  however,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was 
not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel;  which  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
.Ionian  and  its  inland  lakes.    (Numb,  xxxiv.  6, 
10 — 12;  com  p.  xxxii.)    The  northern  and  south- 
ern boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined ;  but  it  b 
probable  that  a  more  careful  investigation  and  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  country  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.    On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  well-defined  mountain  barrier,  forming 
a  natural  wall  along  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  lite 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  fbur.d 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  terminating  on  the  west 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  (  Wady-tl-A  risk)  at  Rhinoco- 
rnra.  (Numb,  xxxiv.  3—5  ;  com  p.  Joth.  xv.  1 — 4  ; 
Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  L,  appendix  i.,  note  1,  p.  463 
—468.)   On  the  northern  border  the  mention  of 
Mount  Hor  is  perplexing;  the  point  on  the  coast  of 
•*  the  great  sea"  is  not  fixed;  nor  are  the  sites  of 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.    (Numb,  xxxiv.  7, 8 ; 
com  p.  EteJc  xlvii.  15,  16.)    But  whatever  account 
may  be  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  the  northern 
borders  of  Palestine,  the  mention  of  Hermon  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Israelites'  conquests  in 
Deuteronomy  (iii.  9,  v.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  Reland  conjecture*, 
as  the  mountain  in  question:  while  the  fact  that 
Sidon  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Aaber  (Judges,  i. 
21)  would  prove  that  the  point  on  the  coast  most 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canaanites. 
(Gen.  x.  19;  Josh,  xix.  28.)    The  present  Hamak, 
near  to  Horns  (Emesa),  is  much  too  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  it  mast 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  northern  limits. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  113— 123.)   To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  the  limits  of  Pslestine  raried 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  different  writers  (ib.  can. 26,  pp.  124 
— 127),  and  that  the  common  error  of  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites  with 
those  assigned  to  their  conquests  has  still  further 
embarrassed  the  question.    Assuming,  however, 
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those  boundaries,  as  do  the  sacred  writers  and 
Joseph  na,  we  may  now  take  a  general  view  of  its 
physical  features  which  hate  always  so  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants.   It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  "  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines, and  fig-trees, and  pomegranates:  a  land  of 
oil  olive,  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shnlt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  *  (viii.  7 — 9 ; 
romp.  xi.  11, 12),    The  great  variety  of  its  natural 
productions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  its  surface  and  the  natural  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  was  obviously  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  industry  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  far  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hill  country,  however  at  present 
desolate  and  depopulated,  which  does  not  bear  evi- 
dences of  ancient  agricultural  labour  in  its  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace- walls;  while  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  modern  villages,  the  rude  traditionary  style 
of  husbandry,  unimproved  and  unvaried  for  3000 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  realise  the  ancient 
fertility  of  this  highly  favoured  land,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  genius 
of  their  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.    As  the  peculiar 
characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  proportion,  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  undue  proportion  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  extent.    In  the  districts 
of  Tripoli,  Akka,  and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  soil  prevail    In  general  that  of  the  mountainous 
[arts  of  Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
districts  of  Lebanon,  the  Hauran,  and  Ledja,  with 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Judaea,  are  composed; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon,  Zabulon,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
and  Orontes,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  loamy  soil.     Being  almost  without  a  pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a  tine  brown  earth,  like  garden 
mould,  which,  when  saturated  by  the  rains,  is 
almost  a  quagmire,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  becomes  a  marsh:  when  cultivated,  most 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are 
obtained.    The  remainder  of  the  territory  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plains  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Midbar  by  the  Hebrews, both  words  signifying  simply 
•  tract  of  land  left  entirely  to  nature,  and  being 
applied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
tation almost  entirely  fails.    Such  spots  prevail  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  clay,  with 
irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills  separating  di  tie  rent 
parts  of  the  surface.    The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  downs,  but 
in  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant,  mixed  with 
aromatic  shrubs,  and  occasionally  eome^dwarf  Jrees, 

tracts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Peraea)  are  of  this 
description,  particularly  those  near  the  Hauran, 


which,  under  the  name  of  Roman  Arabia,  had  Roxra 
for  its  capital.  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebbles  and  black  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
of  the  tracts  southward  of  Gaza  and 
and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  which  borders 
upon  Arabia  Desert  a,  where  scarcity  of  water  has 
produced  a  wilderness,  which  at  beat  is  only  capaMo 
of  nourishing  a  limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels :  its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  Palestine 
has  a  great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows .  — ( 1 )  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (3)  warm  and  dry.  The 
first  belongs  principally  to  the  Lebanon  range  and 
to  Mount  Harmon,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the 
mountain  districts  of  Nabl&t,  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  winters  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  tempers 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  AkJca,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza ; 
n\so  those  in  (he  interior,  such  as  E»draelon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Syria,  the 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  fnrnace-blasts  of  the 
sirocco  un tempered  by  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  the  central  highlands,  while  tho 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea  an  Egyptian 
climate.  (Col.  Cbesney,  Expedition  to  the  Evphrattt, 
|fc.  vol.  L  pp.  533—537.) 

U.  Geology,  Natural  Divisioss,  amd  Pbo- 
ducttoks. 

The  general  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  the  following  extract:  —  "  That 
great  mountain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  various  names  of  Imaus,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  east  and  west  from  China  to 
Asia  Minor;  this  chain,  at  tho  point  where  it  enters 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a  subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a  tortuous  course  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridges  of 
Li  ban  us  and  Antibbanus,  it  runs  with  many  "breaks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  the  East.  From  this 
point ...  the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a  point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i  e.  due  west 
from  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2710  feet,  and  close  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
cess, so  to  call  it,  occurs.  The  appearance  is  as  if 
a  single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  sea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  from  north  to  south,  had 
been  suddenly  checked  in  its  advance,  and,  after  a 
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considerable  subsidence  below  the  general  level,  left 
standing  perfectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
mass,  both  as  to  its  front  and  sides.  Add,  that  about 
the  middle  of  this  ware  there  is  a  slight  depressiou, 
channelling  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
you  have  before  you  the  natural  limestone  rock 
which  forms  the  site  of  Jerusalem."  (Christum 
Remembrancer ,  No.  Levi.  N.  S.,  vol.  zviii.  pp.  425, 
426.)  A  few  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
furnish  a  nomenclature  for  the  more  detailed  notices 
which  must  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  naturalist  Russegger,  whose  travels 
have  furnished  a  desideratum  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  division  of  the  country, 
comprehending  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  its  volcanic  phaenomcna,  as  those  articles  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a  fuller  account  than  is 
given  in  his  necessarily  brief  summary.  He  divides 
the  country  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  fruitful  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Jtmu,  north-east  of  Bevr&L 

2.  The  mountain  range  separating  this  plain  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which,  commencing  with 
Jebel  Khalil,  forms  the  rocky  Und  of  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains trom  which  Li  banns  and  Antilibanus  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wady-el- Ghor,  the  northern  end  of  Wady-cl-Araba. 

4.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  Damascus. 

(1.)  The  part  of  the  coast  plain  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetation  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  palm  flourishes. 

The  mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samnria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  follow 
the  line  of  the  plain  until  they  meet  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  The  coast  district  belongs  partly  to  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  country. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  hilly  arable  land 
occurs  again. 

Still  further  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
strips  of  land  about  Acre,  Snr,  Seida,  Beirut,  Ac, 
the  coast  plain  becomes  more  and  more  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  which  extend  towards  the  sea,  until 
there  only  remains  here  and  there  a  very  small  strip 
of  coast. 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  the  rainy 
season  to  torrents,  tlow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fertilising  it ;  in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  their  force,  spreading 
devastation  far  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Nakr-el-Kelb,  Nahr-td- Damur ,  the  Auli,  the 
Sniarwuk,  Nahr-tLKarimiek,  Nahr  MmhUta,  Ac 
The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Seida  to 
Brtriit,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
product  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  the  vine  and 
mulberry;  the  secondary,  figs,  oranges, 
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The  want  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promontory,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moon- 
tains  along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel, and  especially 
the  sides  of  Lebanon,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden-trees,  and  a  few  scattered  pines,  entirely 
devoid  of  wood. 

(2.)  The  land  immediately  towards  the  east, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  south  to  north, 
at  a  distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  lofty  mountain  chain,  the  summits  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerous  plateaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
volley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Uke  of  Tiberias,  on  the  east,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  from  8  to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  commences  in  the  south 
with  Jebel  Khalil,  which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  the  plain  of  Gaza  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  isthmus,  and  towards  the  south 
and  south -cast  joins  the  mountain  country  of  Ara- 
bia Petrnea,  and  towards  the  cast  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  joined 
to  Jebel  Khalil  are  Jebel  el-Kods  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  sinking  on  the  east  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa,  Further  north  follows  Jebel  NabL*, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  district;  and  towards  the  north-west  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  forming  the  promontory  of 
Carmel.  North  of  Merj  Urn  'Amir  are  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  Herman,  Tabor,  Jebel  Safed,  Saron,  Ac 
This  group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east, 
on  the  west  into  the  coast  district  of  Acre  and  Smr, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  promontories,  and  is 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Seida,  by  JebeU 
ed-Dnu,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Joruan 
and  of  Hatbeia  to  Jebel-et-Skeich,  or  JebeLet-  Tetf, 
and  thus  to  the  chain  of  Antilibanus. 

The  whole  mountain  chain  in  the  district  just 
Kribed  belongs  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  fonnauoc. 


Crystalline  and  plutonic  rocks  there  are  none,  and 
volcanic  formations  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jebtd-ej-Sheich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern part  of  Galilee.  (JebeUs-Sheich  is  9500 
feet  above  the  sea.)  Further  south  the  mountains 
become  perceptibly  lower,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  are  scarcely  4000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  northern.  The  pla- 
teaux and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  are 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  vegetation;  the  valleys 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  the  lowland*, 
wherever  productive  soil  is  collected,  and  there  is  as 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a  rich  vegetation. 
All  the  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Europe 
flourish  together  with  tropical  fruits  in  perfection, 
especially  the  vine  and  olive. 

In  Samaria  the  character  of  the  land  is  more 
genial;  vegetation  flourishes  on  all  sides,  and  several 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  their 
summits.  With  still  greater  beauty  and  grandeur 
does  nature  exhibit  herself  in  Galilee.  The 
higher, 
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The  great  Herman  (Ji 
above  the  other  mountain*. 

The  valleys  are  no  longer  inhospitable  ravines; 
they  become  long  and  broad,  and  partly  form  plains 
of  large  extent,  as  Esdraelon.  A  beautiful  pasture 
land  extends  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Con- 
siderable mountain  streams  water  the  valleys. 

(3.)  To  the  east  of  this  mountain  chain  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  depressions  of  the  earth,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  great  length  as  of  its  almost  incredible  depth. 
pSee  below,  III.  and  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rues  like  a  wall  a 
steep  mountain  range  of  Jura  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  lies  a  broad  plateau  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationary  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
Belka ;  further  north,  beyond  the  Zerka,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  Ajltin,  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  Et-Zoueit ;  and  still  further  north 
begins  the  well-known  plateau  Et-Hauran,  which, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Antilibanus  and  the  Syrian  desert,  joins  the  pla- 
teau of  Damascus,  and  there  reaches  a  height  of 
2304  Paris  feet  above  the  sea. 

HL  The  Jokdaw. 

The  most  celebrated  river  of  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stream  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country.  Its 
etymology  has  not  been  successfully  investigated  by 
the  ancients,  who  propose  a  compound  of  Yor  and 
Dan,  and  imagine  two  fountains  bearing  these  names, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  origin  and  appella- 
tion. S.  Jerome  (OnomatL  s.  v.  Dan)  derives  it 
from  Jor,  which  he  says  is  equivalent  to  budpov, 
Jhtviut,  and  Dan  the  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fountains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  both  parts  of  this  derivation.  For  in  the 
first  place  TtO  is  the  Ik-brew  form  of  the  equivalent 
for  Jiuvuu,  while  the  proper  name  is  always  J  TV, 
and  never  fTJK\  as  the  proposed  etymology  would 
require;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
Laish,  is  five  centuries  later  than  the  first  mention 
of  the  river  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  the  theory 
of  anticipation  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  it  occurs  is  scarcely  admissible 
(See  Judges,  xviii.;  Gen.  xiii.  10,  xxxii.  10;  Job, 
xl.  23),  although  Dan  is  certainly  so  used  in  at 
least  one  passage.  {Gen.  xiv.  14.)  Besides  which, 
Reland  has  remarked  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  syllable  of  the  river  is  different  from 
that  of  the  monosyllabic  city,  £|,  and  not  He 

suggests  another  derivation  from  the  root  Tj*,  de- 
scendii,  labitur,  so  denoting  a  river,  as  this,  in 
common  with  other  rivers  which  be  instances,  might 
be  called  Kerr*  i^oxhv:  and  as  Josephus  does  call  it 
ror  s-OTopoV,  without  any  distinctive  name  (AnL 
v.  1.  §  22),  in  describing  the  borders  of  Issacbar. 
This  is  also  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  other 
modems.   (Lee,  Lexicon,  s.  ».) 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a  question  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records ;  and  there  is 
a  perplexing  notice  of  Josephus,  which  has  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
fully  investigated  by  the  writer  in  1842,  and  the 
results  are  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  principal  sources:  (1)  at 
Ratios,  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi;  (?)  at  Tell- 
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el-Kadi,  the  site  of  tho  ancient  Dan,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Banias;  (3)  at  Uasbeia,  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  Tell-eV-Kadi.  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  notice. 

1.  The  fountain  at  Banieu  is  regarded  by  Josephus 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  sufficient  reason.  It  is  indeed  a  copious 
fountain,  springing  out  from  the  earth  in  a  wide 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  front  of  a  cave 
formerly  dedicated  to  Pan;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  unfathom- 
able depth  of  still  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  the  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  dry.  (BeU.  Jul  i.  21.  §  3.)  He 
states,  however,  that  it  is  a  popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  true 
source,  be  subsequently  says  (UL  9.  §  7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Phiala,  which  he  describes  as  a  cir- 
cular pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesareia,  not 
far  from  the  road  that  led  to  Trachelitis,  i.  e.  to 
the  east.  This  pool,  he  says  (named  from  its  form), 
was  always  full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowed, 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Pan  pas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetrarch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  —  He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  the 
fountain  of  Paneas.  This  circular,  goblet-shaped 
pool,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  is  now  called  Birbet- 
er-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a  bare  mountain 
region,  and  strongly  resembles  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  is  a  curious  error  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  to  represent  the  surrounding  hills  as 
"  richly  wooded'*  (Travels,  p.  287).  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issuing  from  the 
lake,  or  of  any  subterranean  communication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  M  no  apparent 
supply  or  discharge."  The  experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  unintelligible,  as  there  is  no  stream 
to  carry  off  the  chaff.  (For  a  view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill's  Josephus,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  and  lxxx.  &c) 

2.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Teli- 
tUKadL  [Dak.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  the  first-named;  and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  woody  hill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Nahr  Led&n,  "  the  river  Ledan,"  some- 
times misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  This  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Josephus,  "  having  fountains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  called  the  little  Jordan,  under  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  the 
great  Jordan."  (BelL  Jud.  iv.  1.  §  1,  couf.  AnL 
viii.  8.  §  4;  and  see  Kf  land,  PalaesUna,  p.  263.) 

3.  A  milo  to  the  west  of  Tell-el-Kadi,  runs  the 
Nahr  Hatb&ny,  the  Hasbeia  river,  little  inferior  to 
either  of  the  former.  It  rises  6  or  8  miles  to  the 
north,  near  the  large  village  of  Uasbeia,  and  being 
joined  in  its  course  by  a  stream  from  Mount  Her- 
mon,  contributes  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributary  has  been  unnoticed  until  compara- 
tively modern  times.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iiL 
p.  354,  note  2.) 

These  three  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  affirm,  do  not  intermingle  their  waters 
until  they  meet  in  the  small  lake  now  called 
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d.ffvUk,  "the  waters  of  Merom"  of  Scripture 
(Josh,  xi.  5,  7),  the  Sem  rchoiottb  Pai-us  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  5.  §  1,  BclL  Jud.  iii.  12.  §  7,  iv. 
1.  §  I);  but  the  plain  between  this  lake  and  Pa- 
nes* is  hard  to  be  explored,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous fountains  and  the  rivulets  Into  which  the 
main  streams  are  here  divided.  (Robinson,  L  c  pp. 
353,  354;  BMiotkeca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  12,  13.) 

This  point  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Robinson  in 
1852.  and  he  found  that  both  the  Ledan  and  the 
Hatbany  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
Banias,  some  distance  above  the  lake,  to  which  they 
run  in  one  stream.  (Journal  JR.  Gcog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  25,  1855.) 

This  region,  now  called  Merj-cl-HuIeh,  might 
well  be  designated  eAos  or  ?Xi>  roS  'lopfcbov,  "  the 
marshes  of  Jordan,"  by  which  name,  however,  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace  ix. 
42)  and  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xiii.  1.  §  3)  would  seem  to 
signify  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  waters  from  the  three  sources  above- 
mentioned  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
further  augmented  by  the  numerous  land  springs  in 
the  Bohr  and  Ard-tl-Hulek,  run  off  towards  the 
south  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[Tiberias  Mare],  a  distance,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, of  120  stadia.  They  flow  off  at  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  this  lake,  and  parsing  through 
a  district  well  described  by  Josephus  as  a  great 
desert  (woAAV  ifmnlar,  B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  EL  Ghor,  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  has  been  lately  called  to  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  the  problems 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  enterprise  of  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a  series  of  barometrical  observations  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a  depression  of  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  a  depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a  fall  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Russegger,  with  somewhat  different 
results;  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  feet,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  repeated  the  observ- 
ations by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
results:— Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  fret,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  his  observations  further  north,  even  to 
the  source  at  TdUUKadi,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:—  At  Jacobs  bridge,  about  2}  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bakr  Hulek,  he  found  the 
Jordan  89*9  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  at  the 
Bohr  Huith  100  feet;  and  at  the  source  at  TelUeU 
Kadi  537  fret;  thus  giving  a  fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  course  of  117  miles: — the  most  rapid  fall 
being  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  a  distance  of  only  8  miles,  in  which  the 
river  falls  845  fret,  or  116  fret  per  mile.  Results 
so  remarkable  did  not  find  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a  trigonometrical 
survey,  conducted  by  Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  confirmed  the  barome- 
trical observations  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  re- 
markably at  variance  with  the  statement  for  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  giving  to  the  former  a  depression  of 
1312  feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  328  feet,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  two  of  984  feet.  The 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Petermaim.  in 
a  paper  read  Ix'lore  the  Geographical  Society,  chiefly 
in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  same  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  joarnal  et 
the  society  (vol.  xviii.  part  2,  1848).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  oliserv.it ions  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Ret.  vol.  ii  p.  595.  n.  4,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1,  n.  i\ 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sea  of  ffmleh. 
and  found  it  to  be  a  continuous  torrent,  rushing 
down  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel  between  abmst 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  who  explored  it  in  1845.  as 
a  «  continuous  waterfall  •  (cited  by  Petermaon,  I  t. 
p.  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieut. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expedino 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  following  year.    The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  very  graphic  account  ef 
Lieut.  Molyneux,  al.-o  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  bitberto  so 
little  known.    Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias they  found  the  river  upwards  of  100  fret 
broad  and  4  or  5  deep;  but  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge,  about  2  miles  down  the  stream,  tiiev  found 
the  passage  obstructed  by  the  ruins,  and  their  diffi- 
culties commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcely 
ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  bust  for 
100  yards  together.    In  many  places  the  river 
is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  and  conse- 
quently without  much  water  in  any  of  them.  Oc- 
casionally the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upward*  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  Iiua1w->; 
and  iii  some  places  they  had  high,  steep,  sandy  cliffy 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.    In  other  pis*** 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  can»e}>, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.    The  Ghvr, 
or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  about  8  or  9  miJea 
broad  at  its  upper  end ;  and  this  space  is  anything 
but  flat  —  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  bore  bilk, 
with  yellow  dried-up  weeds,  which  look  when  distant 
like  com  stubbles.    These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared   to  the  ranges  >J 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Gkor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  valley.    Within  this 
broader  valley  is  a  smaller  one  on  a  lower  level, 
through  which  the  river  runs;  and  its  winding  <v>ur>*, 
which  is  marked  by  luxurious  vegetation,  mumbles 
a  gigantic  serj>ent  twisting  down  the  valley.  S» 
tortuous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  its  various  turnings 
in  its  way  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.    A  little  above  Beuan  the  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  curiously  formed  bridge  of  three  arches, 
mill  in  use,  and  here  the  Ghor  begins  to  wear  a  much 
better  and  more  fertile  aspect.     It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  different  platforms ;  the  upper 
one  on  eitlier  side  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hiilm, 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tolerably  level, 
■  but  barren  and  uncultivated.    It  then  falls  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height, 
to  the  lower  plain,  which  should  more  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    The  river  here  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliSL  which  enclose  this 
smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in  the  iuu*t 
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tortuous  manner  between  them.  In  many  places  these 
cKfls  are  like  walls.  About  this  part  of  the  Jordan 
the  lower  plain  mi^ht  be  perhaps  1 J  or  2  miles  broad, 
and  bo  fall  of  the  moat  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
like  a  jangle,  that  in  a  few  spots  only  can  anything 
approach  its  banks.  Below  Beuam  the  higher  ter- 
races on  either  side  begin  to  close  in,  and  to  narrow 
the  fertile  space  below;  the  hills  become  Irregular 
and  only  partly  cultivated  ;  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  Ghor  resumes  its  original  form.  The  zig- 
zag course  of  the  river  is  still  prettily  marked  by 
lines  of  green  foliage  on  its  banks,  as  it  veers  from 
the  cliffs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
general  character  of  the  river  and  of  the  Ghor  is 
continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  on  either 
side  of  tbe  upper  valley  approaching  or  receding, 
and  the  river  winding  in  the  lower  valley  between 
bare  cliffs  of  soft  limestone,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  large  falls.  The  American  expedition 
added  little  to  the  information  contained  in  tbe  paper 
of  our  enterprising  countryman,  who  only  survived 
his  exploit  one  month.  Lieut  Lynch's  report,  how- 
ever, fnlly  confirms  all  Lieut.  Molyneux's  observa- 
tions; and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey  in 
the  following  sentence:—"  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dejul  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  tbe  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
...  We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
ing rapids,  besides  a  great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
tude." (Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United  States' 
Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  <fc,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
factory also  to  find  that  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
confirms  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Symonds. 
(Dr.  Robinson,  Theological  lieview  for  1848,  pp. 
764—768.) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  phaenomena  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  tbe  river; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Petermann  has 
remarked),  in  examining  the  results  of  De  Bertou, 
Russegger,  and  Von  Wildenbrnch,  that  tbe  depression 
both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in- 
creases in  a  chronological  order  (with  only  one  excep- 
tion) ;  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  a  continual 
change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Ghor,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 
with  its  lakes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  action;  as  Russegger  has  remarked 
that  tbe  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and  tbe 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
volcanic .  agency,  such  as  disruptions,  upheaving, 
faults,  Ac.  &c., —  proofs  of  which  agency  are  still 
notorious  in  continual  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
formations  of  asphalt. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  historical  facts  connected  with 
tbia  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
of  barley-harvest  {Josh.  Hi.  15;  1  Chron.  xii.  15; 
Jeremiah,  xii.  5  ;  see  Blunts  L'tui'sit/ned  Coin- 
cidences, pp.  113,  114);  and  allusion  is  made  to  this 
fact  after  the  captivity.  {Ecchts.  xxiv.  26;  Aris- 
teus,  Epist.  ad  I'kUocratem.)  The  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho  was  visited  by  the  writer  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  be  never  witnessed  an  over- 
flow, nor  were  tbe  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  bank* 
acquainted  with  tbe  phaenomenon.  Tbe  American 
expedition  went  down  the  river  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  were  off  Jericlra  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  Lieut  Lynch 
remarks,  "  tbe  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of  a 
freshet ;  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  palace 
would  have  been  impracticable."  Considerably 
further  north,  however,  not  Gar  below  Bemm,  Lieut 
Molyneux  remarked  44  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
various  places  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows its  banks ;  and  the  sheikh  informed  him  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a  mile  across;  which 
accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part  of 
tbe  Ghor"  (£  &  p.  117).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  subsidence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  more  rapid  fall  of  tbe  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cnt  out  for  it  a  deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  thoso 
parts  where  the  fall  is  not  so  rapid. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  44  The  fords  of  the  Jordan"  were 
once  few  and  far  between,  as  is  evident  from  the 
historical  notices.  {Josh,  il  7 :  Judges,  iii.  28,  vii. 
24,  xii.  5.)  But  Lieut  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  44 1  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where 
we  might  have  walked  across,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones''  (p.  115). 

The  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  was 
formerly  a  covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  tbe 
river;  and  44  the  lion  coming  up  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan "  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  supposed  until  very 
recently  that  not  only  the  Hon  but  all  other  wild 
beasts  were  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  jungle  ;  but  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut  Molyneux  reported 
having  seen  44  two  tigers  and  a  boar"  in  their  pas- 
sage down  the  stream  (p.  1 18). 

Tbe  principal  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  join  it  from 
tbe  east ;  tbe  most  considerable  are  the  Yarmuk 
[Gad aba]  and  the  Zerha  [Jabbok]. 

This  river  is  principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), —  the  miracle  was  repeated 
twice  afterwards  in  the  passage  of  Elijah  and  Elishn 
(2  Kings,  ii.  8,  14),— and  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Ix»rd  {Si.  Matt.  iii.  Ac.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  tbe  classical  geographers.  Strabo 
reckons  it  the  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  p.  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  more  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Pancas  as  its  sonrce,  consistently  with  Joseph  us. 
44  Jordanis  amnis  oritur  e  fonte  Paneade,  qui  uomen 
dedit  Caesareae  :  amnis  amoenus,  et  quatenus  lo- 
corum  situs  patitur  ambitiosus,  accolisque  se  prae- 
bens,  velut  in  vitas.  Asphaltiden  lacnm  dirum 
natura  petit  a  quo  postremo  ebibitur,  aqnasque 
landatas  perdit  pestilent ibus  mistas.  Ergo  ubi  prima 
convallium  fait  occasio  in  lac  am  se  fundi  t,  quern 
plures  Gcnesaram  vocant,  etc."  {HisL  Nat.  v.  15.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
as  be  notices  the  Bohr  Huleh  at  well  as  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  44  Nec  Jordanea  pelago  accipitur :  sed 
unum  atque  alteram  lacam,  integer  perffuit :  tertio 
retinetur."   {HisL  v.  6.) 

Tbe  ancient  name  for  EUGkor  was  Aulox,  and 
the  modern  native  name  of  the  Jordan  is  Es- 
Shiriah. 

(Karl  von  Raomer,  Palirtina,  2nd  ed.,  1850, 
pp.  48—54,  449 — 152;  Bitter,  Erdhunde,  dx&tst 
|  vl**e»,  voL  15,  pp.  181—556,  A.  D.  1850,  Dtr 
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Jordan  vnd  die  Betchiffung  de$  Todtem  Metre*,  tin 
Vortrag,  <fc,  1 850.  The  original  documents,  from 
which  those  are  chiefly  compiled,  are: — Cotnte  dc 
Bertou,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geog,  de  Paris, 
torn.  zii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c,  with  chart;  Russegger, 
ltt  'ifia  in  Europa,  Asien,  A frilca,  Sec,  voL  iii.  Stutt- 
gart, 1847,  pp.  102 — 109,  132—134;  Herr  Ton 
Wildenbruch,  MonattberiekU  da  GeteiUchafl  fur 
Erdiamde  m  Berlin,  1845,  1846.) 

IV.   The  Dead  Sea. 

OF  all  the  natural  phaenomeoa  of  Palestine,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  that  which  has  most  attracted  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  naturalists  both  in  ancient  aud 
modern  times,  aa  exhibiting  peculiarities  and  sug- 
gesting questions  of  great  interest  in  a  geological 
point  of  view. 

Name*. — The  earliest  allusion  to  this  sea,  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  refers  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xiv.  3),  where  it  is  identified  with  the  vale  "  of 
Siddim,"  and  denominated  "  the  Salt  Sea "  (ij  d(U 
Aair«ro  rfir  akmv,  LXX.)  ;  com  p.  Numb,  zxziv. 
3,  12);  whicli  Salt  Sea  U  elsewhere  identified  with 
"  the  sea  of  the  plain  **  (DeuL  iii.  1 7,  iv.  49  ;  Josh. 
iii.  16,  xii.  3),  &d\aeraa  'ApaSm,  LXX.;  called  by  the 
prophets  Joel  (il.  20),  Zacbariah  (xiv.  8),  and  Ete- 
kicl  (xlviL  18),  the  "former,"  or  "eastern  sea." 
Its  common  name  among  the  classical  authors,  first 
found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (inf.  city,  and  adopted  by 
Jusephus,  is  u  Asphaltitts  Lacns "  {icr<paXrtris 
Klfjunj),  or  simply  $  'Atr^aArmr.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
authority  of  Justin  (xxxvi.  3.  §  6)  and  Pauaanias 
(v.  7.  §  4),  who  call  it  &dA«r<ra  ^  nxpd,  «  Mortuum 
Mare."  Its  modern  native  name  is  Bohr  Lut, 
"  the  Sea  of  Lot," — therein  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  its 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  name 
assigned  it  by  Strabo  must  be  referred  to  a  slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  geographer  bad  written  2o3<W 
Aiprn,  when  all  the  copies  read  itptwls  A. 

So  copious  are  the  modern  notices  of  this  remark- 
able inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
even  an  abridgment  of  them ;  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  late 
successful  surveying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut 
Lynch  of  the  American  navy,  whose  published  nar- 
rative has  set  at  rest  many  questions  connected 
with  its  physical  formation.  The  principal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrono- 
logical order,  that  it  may  appear  bow  far  they  have 
borrowed  one  from  another,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Their  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  controverted  by  modern  writers.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  other  igneous  phaenomena 
in  the  country,  will  be  reserved  for  another  chap- 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodorus 
Siculus  (b.  c.  45),  who  has  twice  described  it ;  first 
in  his  geographical  surrey  of  the  country  (ii.  48), 
and  subsequently  in  bis  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Nsbataei  (xix.  98),  to 
which  last  account  a  few  particulars  are  added, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

"  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  character  of  this 
lake  (Asphaltites)  mentioned.    It  is  situated  in 


the  mid.«J  of  the  satrapy  of  Iduraaen,  in  length  ex- 
tending about  500  stadia,  and  in  breadth  about  60. 
Its  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  extremely  nuxiou* 
smell,  so  that  neither  fish  nor  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  marine  animals  can  live  in  it:  and  although 
great  rivers  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  flow 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  counteracts  their  effect. 
From  the  centre  of  it  there  rises  every  year  a  large 
mass  of  solid  bitumen,  sometimes  more  than  3 
plethra  in  size,  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one 
plethrum.*  For  this  reason  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  lesser, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  Tbe 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  about 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  place;  for  around  the 
lake  to  the  distance  of  several  stadia  the  smell  of 
the  bitumen  spreads  with  a  noxious  air,  and  all  tbe 
silver,  gold,  and  brass  in  the  neighbourhood  loses  its 
proper  colour;  which,  however,  returns  again  as  soon 
as  all  the  bitumen  is  ejected.  Tbe  fire  which  burns 
beneath  tbe  ground  and  tbe  stench  render  the  in- 
habitants of  tbe  neighbouring  country  sickly  and 
very  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  traversed  by 
serviceable  rivers  or  fountains  available  for  the  por- 
oses of  irrigation.  In  a  neighbouring  valley  grows 
the  plant  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  abundant 
income,  as  tbe  plant  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physicians  as  a 
medicine. 

"  The  bitumen  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  car- 
ried off  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
who  are  hostilely  incliued  towards  each  other.  Tbey 
earn-  away  tbe  bitumen  in  a  singular  manner  wit h- 
out  boats:  they  eons  tract  huge  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  these  not 
more  than  three  can  sit,  two  of  whom  row  with  oars 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drives  off  those  who  are  sailing  up  from  the 
opposite  side,  or  who  venture  to  use  violence  ;  but 
when  tbey  come  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  on  it 
with  axes  in  their  bands,  and,  cutting  it  like  soft 
stone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  return.  If  tbe 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  off,  even  though  he  may 
he  unable  to  swim,  be  does  not  sink  as  in  other 
water,  but  floats  as  well  as  one  who  could  swim; 
for  this  water  naturally  supports  any  weight  capable 
of  expansion,  or  which  contains  air,  but  not  solid 
substances,  which  have  a  density  like  that  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like:  but  even  thews 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  than  they 
would  if  they  were  thrown  into  any  other  lake. 
This  source  of  wealth  the  barbarians  possess,  and 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  for  the 
purposes  of  embalming  the  dead  ;  for  unless  this 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  spices,  the  bodies 
will  not  long  remain  undecayed." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Strabo  (cir.  A.  tx 
14)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Sirbonis  Lacus, 
a  palpable  confusion,  as  regards  tbe  name,  with  the 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [Sikbokis 
Lacus],  as  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  s**a-coa*t,  as  well  as  from  the 
length  which  he  assigns  it,  corresponding  as  it  does 
with  tbe  200  stadia  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
the  length  of  tbe  true  Sirbonis  Lacus,  which  that 
author  properly  places  between  Coelesyria  and 

*  In  book  ii.  he  says  the  smaller  masses  were 
two  plethra  in  size. 
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Egypt  (L  SO).  The  mistake  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, as  he  not  only  describes  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  peculiarities,  but  also  cites  the 
opinions  of  more  ancient  authors,  who  had  described 
and  attempted  to  explain  its  pbaenomena.  His 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  accounts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitumen,  and 
the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  following  chapter.  The 
native  traditions  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the 
L'lain  and  tim  still  existing  monuments  of  their  over- 
throw,  arc  tacLs  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historian. 

"  The  lake  Sirbonis  is  of  great  extent:  some  have 
stated  its  circumference  at  1000  stadia;  it  stretches 
along  near  the  sea-coast,  in  length  a  little  more  than 
'200  stadia,  deep,  and  with  exceedingly  heavy  water, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  swim,  but  one  who  ad- 
vances into  it  up  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  up. 
It  is  full  of  asphalt,  which  it  vomits  up  at  uncertain 
seasons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
bubbles  like  those  of  boiling  water,  and  the  surface, 
curving  itself,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  crest. 
Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  much  soot, 
smoky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass, 
silver,  and  everything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar- 
nished ;  and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rafts  of 
reeds.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  soil  of  the  earth 
melted  by  heat,  and  bubbling  up,  and  again  changed 
into  a  solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
lake,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
the  surface  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  water, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  such  that  a  person  who 
goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 
but  is  supported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
sail  up  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  carry  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt:  this  is  what  takes  place. 
But  Posidonius  states  that  they  being  sorcerers  use 
certain  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
pouring  over  it  urine  and  other  foul  liquids,  and 
then  pressing  them  out.  After  this  tbey  cut  it; 
unless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
the  bladder  of  those  who  suffer  from  stone.  For 
gold-solder  (xpvaoic6k\a,  borax)  is  made  with  the 
urine  if  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  the  phae- 
nomenon  may  reasonably  take  place,  because  the 
source  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
the  principal  quantities  of  it,  are  in  the  middle;  and 
the  eruption  is  uncertain,  because  the  movements 
of  fire  have  no  order  known  to  us,  as  is  that  of  many 
other  gases  (wrc^Mora).  This  also  takes  place  in 
Apollonia  of  Epcirus.  There  are  many  other  evi- 
dences also  of  the  existence  of  fire  beneath  the 
ground;  for  several  rough  burnt  rooks  are  shown 
near  Moasas  [Masada],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  formed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil- 
ling from  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a  distance,  and 
houses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give 
probability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
merly thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
principal  of  which,  namely,  Sodotna,  ruins  still 
remain  about  60  stadia  in  circumference;  that  the 
lake  was  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebullition 
of  fire,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
sulphur;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  others  were  de- 


serted by  those  of  their  inhabitants  who  could  es- 
cape. Eratosthenes  gives  a  different  account, 
namely,  that  the  country  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  covered  like  the  sea  by  the  bursting  out 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara, 
there  is  some  pernicious  lake-water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  tbey  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  place  named  Tarichiae  the  lake  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  also  produces  fruit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  the 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  dead*'  (Lib.  xvi.  pp. 
763,  764.) 

Another  confusion  must  be  remarked  at  the  dose 
of  this  passage,  where  Strabo  evidently  places  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessors;  but  bis  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  former,  and  states  a  few  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequel.  Josepbus 
wrote  about  a.  d.  71. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltitea,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  of  such  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  in  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  could  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  be  cast  into 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  floated 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  borne  up  by  the  furcu 
of  a  blast.  The  changes  of  its  colour  also  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  different  colours  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  It  also  emita  in  many  places  black 
masses  of  bitumen,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulls  in  appearance  and 
size  The  workmen  who  lire  by  the  lake  row  out, 
and,  laying  bold  of  the  solid  masses,  drag  them  into 
their  boats;  but  when  they  have  filled  them  tbey 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  the  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  until  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  menstruous  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes  :  it 
is  mixed  with  several  drugs.  The  length  of  this 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Arabia:  its  breadth  is  150  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territory  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  the  number  of  its  cities; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen ;  and 
ashes  are  found  even  in  the  fruits,  which  are  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  but  which, 
when  plucked,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashes.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  receive  from  actual  observation."  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  \v.  8.  §  4.) 

The  Dead  Sea  and  its  marvels  was  a  subject 
suited  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  naturalist;  and 
Pliny's  account,  though  brief,  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  all 
writers,  he  greatly  overstates  its  siia.  He  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  account  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  imleja-niknt  authority. 

"  This  lake  produces  nothing  but  bitumen,  from 
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which  ci rcuinst arte©  its  name  is  derived.  It  receives 
no  animal  body ;  bulls  and  camels  float  in  it;  and 
this  U  the  origin  of  the  report  that  nothing  sinks 
in  it.  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  25  miles,  its  least  6.  On  the  east  of  it 
lies  Arabia  Nomadum,  on  the  sooth  Macherfla,  for- 
merly the  second  fortress  of  Judaea  after  Jerusalem. 
On  the  same  side  there  is  situated  a  hot-spring, 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  named  Callirrhoe, 
indicating  by  its  name  the  virtues  of  its  waters." 
(Hut  Nat  lib.  v.  16.) 

The  last  author  who  will  be  here  cited  is  Tacitus, 
whose  account  may  be  given  in  the  original.  He 
appears  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  to  have 
drawn  largely  on  Josephus,  but  had  certainly  con- 
sulted other  writers.    He  wrote  a.  d.  97. 

"  Lacus  immenso  ambitu,  specie  maris,  sapore  cor- 
rupter, gravitate  odoria  accolis  pestifer,  neque  vento 
impellitnr,neque  piscesant  suetas  aquis  volucres  pati- 
tur.  Incertae  undae :  superjacta,  ut  solido,  ferunt:  pe- 
riti  imperitique  nandi  perinde  attolluntur.  Certo 
anni,  bitumen  egerit :  cujus  legend!  usum,  ut  ceteras 
artes,  experientia  docuit  Ater  suapte  natura  liquor, 
el  s  panto  ace  to  concretus,  innatat:  hunc  manu  cap- 
tuni,  quibus  ea  cura,  in  gumma  navis  trahunt.  Inde, 
nullo  juvante,  infloit,  oneratque,  donee  abacindas: 
nee  abscindcre  aere  ferrove  poesia:  fugit  cruorem 
vestemque  infect  am  sanguine,  quo  feminae  per  menses 
exsolvuntur:  sic  veteres  auctorea.  Sed  gnari  lo- 
corum  tradunt,  andantes  bitumine  moles  pelli,  ma- 
nuque  trahi  ad  littus:  mox,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  sol  is 
inaruerint  securibus  cuneisque,  ut  trabes  ant  saxa, 
discindi.  Haud  procul  inde  cam  pi,  quos  ferunt  ohm 
uberes,  magnisque  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum  jactu 
araisse:  et  manere  vestigia,  terramquc  ipaam  specie 
torridam,  vim  frugiferam  perdidisee.  Nam  cuncta 
sponte  edita,  ant  manu  sat  a,  Bive  herba  tenus  aut  flore, 
seu  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut 
in  cinerem  vaneacunt.  Ego  stent  inclvtas  quondam 
urbes  igne  coelesti  flagrasse  concesserim,  ita  haiku 
lacus  in6ci  terram,  corrumpi  superfusum  spiritum, 
eoque  foetus  segetum  et  autumni  patresoere  reor, 
solo  coeloque  juxU  gravi."   (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  is  subsequently  noticed  by  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  and  Panaanias  (cir.  A.  n.  174),  but  their  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  those 
above  cited  from  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Latin  writers ; 
in  illustration  of  whose  statements  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modem  travellers,  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  than  were 
presented  to  them;  and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lars, are  wonderfully  trustworthy ;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  this  extraordinary  lake  are  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  modem  science. 

1.  General  Remarks. — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsystematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  notes  scattered  through 
the  personal  narrative  published  by  that  officer ;  and 
tliat  his  official  report  to  his  government  has  not 
been  made  available  for  scientific  purposes.  The  few 
meagre  facts  worth  chronicling  have  been  extracted 
in  a  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  from  which 
they  are  here  copied.  (Vol.  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
fountain  'Am-tLFeshkhah,  on  the  west,  directly 
across  to  the  eastern  shore,  was  nearly  8  statute 
miles.    The  soundings  gave  696  feet  as  the  greatest 
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depth.  Another  line  was  run  diagonally  from  the 
Kime  point  to  the  south-east,  to  a  chasm  fanning  the 
outlet  of  the  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe.  The  bottom 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepest 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  1128  feet. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt;  bat  the  intermediate  one  is  soft,  with 
many  rectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pure 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as 
the  northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3  fathoms 
or  18  feet.  Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals, 
but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
Thus,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms  two 
submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  d  «  '!  rt-ssed  one. 
The  first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered 
by  a  shallow  bay:  the  last,  its  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  mud  with  incrustations  and  rectangular 
crystals  of  salt,  at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow 
ravine  running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wady-el-Jcib  at  the  other.  The  opposite  shores 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  disruption. 

2.  Dimensions.  —  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  size  of 
the  sea:  Diodorus  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  its 
widest,  and  6  miles  in  ita  narrowest  part;  Josephus 
at  280  stadia  by  1 50.  Strabo's  measure  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lacus,  with  which  be  con- 
founded the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  copied  from  Diodonia's 
description  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measures  the 
earliest,  viz.  that  of  Diodorus,  cornea  nearest  to 
modem  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a  straight 
line  from  'A  m-el-  Ftshkhah  to  the  east  shore  mea- 
sured nearly  8  statute  miles:  from  'A m  Jidy directly 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Am  on  the  distance  was 
about  9  statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americans, 
but  the  near  agreement  of  their  actual  measurement 
of  the  width  with  the  computation  of  Dr.  Robinson 
may  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  also. 
His  observations  resulted  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  at  'A  in  Jidy  at  about  9  geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — 'Am  Jidy  being  situated 
nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  western  coast. 
{Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

3.  Saltness  and  Specific  Gravity.  — Its  exces- 
sive saltness,  noticed  by  Josephus,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea, — "at  one  time  Stellwagen's  lead  brought  up 
nothing  but  crystals," — as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock-salt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sea, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  "  a  lofty, 
round  pillar,  standing  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  composed  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea."  (Lynch,  Expedition,  p.  307.)  In  the  southern 
bay  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  encroaches  more 
or  less  according  to  the  season,  it  dries  off  into 
shallows  and  small  pools,  which  in  the  end  deposit 
a  salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleached,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  that  in  regular  salt-pans.  In  this  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evaporates,  Irby 
and  Mangles  "  found  several  persons  engaged  in 
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peeling  off  a  solid  surface  of  salt,  several  inches  in 
thickness ;  they  were  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
asses."  ( Travels,  p.  139.)  It  has  been  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  water  is  so  saturated  with  aa.lt 
that  salt  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  ex  peri- 
is  tried  by  Lieut.  Lynch  with  the  following 
t: — M  Tried  the  relative  density  of  the  water 
of  this  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  —  distilled  water 
being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  102, 
that  of  this  sea  1'IS;  the  hut  dissolved  n,  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  J,  and  distilled  water  {•..  of  its 
weight  of  salt.  The  boats  were  found  to  draw  1 
inch  less  water  when  afloat  upon  this  sea  than  in 
the  river."  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  heen  repeated  by  nearly  all  tra- 
vellers, of  course  with  the  same  result.  The  density 
and  buoyancy  of  thu  waters  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  sink  in  it.  "  A  muscular  man  floated 
nearly  breast  high,  without  the  least  exertion." 
Several  analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  with 
various  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes,  by  the  various  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons;  for  its  body  of  w»ter  is  increased  to 
the  height  of  7  feet  or  more  in  the  rainy  season 
(Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  10 
or  15  feet;  for  he  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  the  south  end,  in  the  month  of  May,  more 
than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  that  time.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses,  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
at  1000:  — 
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(Kobituon,  Bib.  Ret.  ii.  pp.  224, 225.) 

Russegger  says :  — "  The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  salt- beds,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  rocks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  doing  violence  to  science,  to 
explain  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake-water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
rocks  with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt." 
(Anwn,  p.  207.) 

4.  Evaporation.  —  The  enormous  quantity  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable. 
—  as  e.  g.  the  Anion  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  —  is  all  carried  off  by 
evaporation;  and,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 
is  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  decomposition  of  its 
waters  must  be  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writers 
speak  of  a  noxious  smell,  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
boiling  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  its  change  of  aspect  thrice  a  day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  have 
been  noticed  by  recent  explorers,  and  the  single  one 
which  is  not  confirmed  is  accounted  fi»r  in  a  manner 
the 
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the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration;  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enormous  chemical 
processes,  perpetually  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which  have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modern  traveller.    Lieut  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  "a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,"  though  there  are  no  thermal 
springs  in  this  vicinity;  and  again, "  a  foetid  sul- 
phureous odour  in  the  night;"  —  "  the  north  wind, 
quite  f rex h, and  accompanied  with  a  smell  of  sulphur." 
Lieut  Molyneux  detected  the  same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  he  spent  upon  the  sea,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  water  (Journal  of  the  R.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  127,  1848.)    But  Lieut.  Lynch 
states  that,  "  although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfectly  inodorous."  He 
is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxious  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhalations  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.    (Expedition,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  "  pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea," 
■  the  air  over  the  sea,  very  misty,"  and  "  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  misty,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion "  (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the 
gases  disengaged  by  the  process.  On  a  stormy  night 
"  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  that  a  dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a  great  distance"  (p.  281;  comp. 
Molyneux,  I  c.  p.  129).    A  kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.    "  A  thin  haze-like  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea : —  appearance  of  an  island  between  the 
two  shores"  (p.  288).    This  phaenomenon  is  more 
fully  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles :  "  This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a  dark  shade  on  the 
sen,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  an 
island  that  we  entertained  no  doubt  regarding  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a  telescope.    It  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a  phaenomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us;  in  two  instances,  looking  up  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  we  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a  low,  dark  line,  like  a  bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  two  small 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a  long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  western  shore.    We  were 
unable  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
Mr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  doubt, 
does  not  exist    It  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  seen  one  of  those  tem- 
porary islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  as 
being  several  acres  in  extent"    (Travels,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed  i  one,  the  irresistible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destructive  to  everything  it  touched, 
particularly  metals;  viz.  that  "  everything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a  nasty  slimy  substance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  with 
coal-tar."  (Molyneux,  ley.  128.)    The  "  bubbles 
like  those  of  boiling  water,"  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
may  be  identified  with  the  curious  broad  strip  of 
foam,  lying  in  a  straight  line  nearly  north  and  south 
tho  whole  length  of  the  sea,  which 
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Bfoinod  to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion. 
(Molyneux,  p.  129;  Lynch,  pp.  288,  289.)  And 
even  the  inarvellous  fact  mentioned  by  Joseph  us,  of 
the  spa  changing  its  colour  three  times  a  day,  may 
derive  some  countenance  from  testimonies  already 
cited,  bnt  more  especially  from  the  following  notice 
of  Lieut.  Lynch :  — 44  At  one  time,  to-day,  the  eea 
assumed  an  aspect  peculiarly  sombre. . . .  The  great 
evaporation  enveloped  it  in  a  thin,  transparent 
vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraordinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It 
seemed  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less" (p.  324):  "  in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a  sheet  of  foam."  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  "  verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead;"  " at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hue  of  absinthe"  (p. 276).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prince  Radzivil  may  also  bo  adduce  },  who,  after 
citing  Joseph  us,  adds,  that  he  had  bad  ocular  proof 
of  the  fact:  "Nam  mane  habebat  squam  nigrican- 
tem;  meridie,  sole  intenso  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
maxitni)  instar  panni  fit  caerulea:  ante  occasum, 
ubi  vis  caloris  remittit,  tanquam  limo  permixta, 
mod  ice  rnbet,  vel  potius  flavescit."  (Ierosolyniitana 
Peregrutatio,  p.  96.)  A  familiarity  acquired  by 
three  weeks'  diligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  it*  marvels:  "So 
sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a  world  of  enchantment*.  We  are 
alternately  besido  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seething  caldron." 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Bib.  Soar.  voL  t.  p.  768.) 

5.  Bitumen.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  on 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
once  so  famous.  Along  almost  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numerous  fragments  of  this  substance 
arc  found  among  the  pebbles,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  masses  or  fields  of  it  bcinp  seen 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modern  times;  unless, 
as  U  suggested  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regarded.  Bnt  it  is  curious  that 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  still  confirm  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  rocks 
on  the  eastern  shore; — a  story  repeated  by  various 
Arab  sheikha  to  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  Robinson, 
the  last  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fact  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appear  only 
after  earthquakes.  Thus,  after  the  earthquake  of  1834, 
a  large  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  one  tribe 
brought  about  60  kuntars  into  market  (each  kuntlr 
*=  98  lbs.) ;  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
1st,  1837,  a  large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
island,  another  like  a  house)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  Arabs  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  axes  so  as  to  bring  it* 
ashore;  as  Tacitus  tells  us  was  done  in  his  times, 
though  he  mentions  what  he  considered  the  less  pro- 
balde  account  of  its  flowing  as  a  black  liquid  into 
the  ships  in  a  perpetual  stream.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  228—231.)  That  the  water  of 
this  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  as  all 
the  ancients  held,  seems  sufficiently  proved;  for 
although  sbelbt  have  been  found  on  the  shore,  they 
h»vo  been  evidently  washed  down  by  the  Jordan 
or  other  fresh  water  stream*,  and  their  inmates  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  sea  water ;  while  the  bird*  that 
have  been  occasionally  seen  on  its  surface  may  ba 
regarded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams :  and  no 
animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  its  waxen. 

V.    VOLCAKIC  PllAXXOMKKA. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  various  theo- 
ries by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for 
the  wonderful  phaenomeoa  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
of  the  formation  and  physical  constitution  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  the  country 
bear  witness  to  a  familiarity  with  such  plmertotnriu. 
the  existing  geological  monuments  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  much  of  the 
descriptive  imagery  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  is 
borrowed  from  volcanos  and  earthquakes  ;  whits 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  very  great 
and  probably  destructive  violence  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Jndah,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  alluded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  years.  (Amot,  i.  1 ;  Zedtn- 
riah,  ziv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomena  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  American  explorers,  of  whom  "  Mr. 
Aulick  reports  a  volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  specimens  of  lava"  (p.  2SO> 
The  mountain  known  as  Jebtl  Musa,  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  of  feLurk 
bituminous  limestone,  which  burns  like  coal,  ha*  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  bnt  the 
basaltic  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias have  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  thermal  fountains  of  CaUirrhoc,  Gadara,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Safed, 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  others,  may  have  been 
active  during  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  ag*  *•  of  the 
geological  changes  that  the  country  haa  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
two  eminent  and  scientific  writers  on  the  great 
problem  under  consideration. 

RuNsegger,  who  has  himself  carefully  examined  tlie 
Phenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  travellers,  thus  sums  up  th« 
results  (/town,  p.  205) :  — 

"  From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  has  a  fail  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thus  lies  at  the  latter  place 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Wady-eUGhor,  the 
commencement  of  Wady-el-A  rata,  and  apparently 
very  little  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  These 
lowlands  join  Wady-el-Araba,  the  bed  of  which 
rises  gently  to  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
water  system  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  Wady-cl-Araba  is  appa- 
rently of  no  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  this  remarkable  depression 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain  El-Iiatihth  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  watershed,  a  distance  of  full  three  de- 
crees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formation,  amongst  which  those  of  the  Jura  and 
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chalk  period  prevail  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  country  alone  that  volcanic  formations  Arc 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless  mach 
of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  found 
bears  evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action, 
such  as  hot- springs;  the  crater-Eke  depressions,  such 
as  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
its  basaltic  rocks  ;  the  frequent  and  visible  disturb- 
ances  of  the  strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous 
crevices,  and  especially  the  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
quakes. The  line  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  includes 
Hebron,  Jerusalem, A'flWiij?,Tibcri.Ls,  Safcd,  Baalbek, 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  Syria,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
the  volcanic  country  on  the  slope  of  Taurus  (Giaur 
DcujK),  and  southwards  in  the  mountain  land  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  At  several  places  branches  of  this 
great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  Bea,  and  to  touch  Jaffa,  Acre,  Beirut,  Antioch, 
—  unless,indecd,  there  be  a  second  crevice,  parallel  to 
the  first,  running  along  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
above  places.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  there  exists  also  a  third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  princijal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  supposition  will  ac- 
count for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  crevice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  Jebd-ei-Sheich 
to  tlie  watershed  in  Wady-tl-Araba  followed.  The 
difference  of  the  resistance  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances, the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
phenomenon,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chaMn  then  formed,  caused  a  more 
or  less  extensive  depression,  and  created  along  the 
chasm  crater- like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinary 
depth,  as  the  basin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  These  hollows  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
filled  with  water,  and  formed  a  system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  JebeUet-Skeich 
formed  the  principal  stream  of  Jordan  connecting 
these  lap  a,  having  overflowed  them  successively. 
This  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  watershed  of  Wady-el-Araba  is  probably  much 
more  ancient  than  the  depression  ;  and  as  the  Red 
Sea,  judging  by  the  goognostie  nature  of  Wady-tl- 
Araba,  formerly  seems  to  have  extended  so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  depression,  since  otherwise  the  Red  Sea  would 
have  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land.  If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  a  regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Red  .Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was  interrupted.  However  this  may  have  been, 
after  the  depression  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  until  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
the  influx.  The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a  greater  influx  of  water  during 
rainy  seasons,  or  to  a  less  copious  evaporation  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  consideraby  higher  than  at  present." 

Professor  Daubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notices  of  volcanic  agency  collected  from  modern 
books  of  travel.  (Dr.  Daubeny,  A  Description  of  ac- 
tive and  extinct  Vukanw,  &c  2nd  ed.  pp.  850—363.) 


H  If  we  proceed  southwards,  from  the  part  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  igneous  action  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  profane,  from  both  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  volcanos  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  (Kahum,  i. 
5.  6;  Micah,  L  3,4;  leaiah,  Ixiv.  1—3;  Jer.  K. 
25,  26.) 

M  The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  tho  borders 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I  conceive,  to  nothing  else  than  a  volcanic 
eruption,  judging  both  from  the  description  given  by 
Hoses  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place  {Gen. 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  DeuL  xxix.  23),  and  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  itself. 

"Volney's  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  fully  coincides  with  this  view.  {Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol  L  pp.  281,  282.) 

** '  The  south  of  Syria,'  be  remarks, '  that  ia,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
of  volcanos:  the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones 
thrown  upon  its  bonks,  and  the  hot-baths  of  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed 
upon  its  banks.  If  conjectures  in  such  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  the 
whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent 
sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poured  the 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
a  volcano  then  burning. 

* '  The  eruptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since, 
but  the  effects  which  usually  succeed  them  still  con- 
tinue  to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and 
history  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages. 
It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Baalbec 
upwards  of  20,000  persons;  a  loss  which  bas  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  their  houses  and  dwell  under 
tents.' 

"  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Volney,  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Legh  (sec  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  MacxnichaeTs  Journey  from  Motcov  to 
Constantinople),  states  that,  "on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Kerak,  red  and  brown  horns  tone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a  heavy  black  amygdaloid, 
containing  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeolite,  arc 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  Shobec,  where 
there  were  formerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shobec,  on 
the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Roman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of 
pieces  of  lava.  Masses  of  volcanic  rock  also  occur 
in  the  valley  of  EUatar. 

"  The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ar- 
cordmg^Rtussrg-er,  is  competed  of  Jura  limestone, 
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which,  with  its  deep  fissures,  the  earthquakes  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  the  saline  sulphureous 
springs,  which  have  a  temperature  of  46°  cent.,  at- 
test the  volcanic  origin  of  this  depression. 

"  The  other  substances  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  no  less  corroborative  of  the  cause  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mr.  Maundrell  found  a 
kind  of  bituminous  stone,  which  I  infer  from  his 
description  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Radusa  in 
Sicily. 

"  It  would  appear  that,  even  antecedently  to  the 
eruption  mentioned  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
abounded  in  the  plain  of  Siddim.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
(Gea.  xiv.),  it  is  said,  '  And  the  vale  of  Siddim 
was  full  of  slime-pits,'  which  a  learned  friend  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translate*!  fountains  of  bitumen. 

"  But  besides  this  volcanic  eruption,  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  plain  itself  in  which  they  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a  lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  is  collected,  not  only  from  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  the  valley  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  likewise  from  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  wan  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  Utter  assembled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Salt  (l  e.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

"  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  lake  itself  occu- 
pies the  site  of  this  once  fertile  valley,  and  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread  themselves 
proved  sufficiently  lsrge  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise, 

"  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
Red  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  wan  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  that  there  actually  existed  a  longi- 
tudinal valley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea.  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  axis  of  that  expanse  of  waters,  running 
from  north  to  sonth,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
em  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  train  of  phae- 
nontena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  I  would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  its  course 
tranquilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  valley 
called  El'Arabahy  into  the  gulf  of  Akaba ;  that  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
volcano  first  overwhelmed  these  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  from  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  bike  of  Tiberias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30°,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  El-Arobah  above 
mentioned.  I  would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  np  within  the  valley  by  a  range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a  barrier  of 
elevated  table-land  to  the  south,  could  find  no  outlet, 


and  consequently  by  degrees  formed  a  lake  in  its 
most  depressed  portion ;  which,  however,  did  not  occnr 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  Scripture 
as  a  part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  paasage  in 
Etekiel,  xlvii.  8,  indicating,  if  it  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existence  «if 
a  tradition  that  its  waters  once  had  their  exit  in  the 
Red  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pas-  . 
sage  to  its  existence  in  what  was  before  the  valley  of 
Siddim. 

44  If,  as  Robinson  states,  extensive  beds  of  salt  occnr 
immediately  round  its  margin,  the  solution  of  the 
Contents  of  these  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
account  for  their  present  composition,  its  aaltne&s 
increasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  from  above,  which, 
on  evaporating,  would  leave  their  salt  behind;  whil>t 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously as  a  consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  one  to  which 
reference  is  here  made. 

*'  I  do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gained  by  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  these  cities,  as  s«i* 
have  preferred  to  do,  to  the  combustion  of  these  bens 
<•(  bitumen,  as  the  latter  could  have  been  inflamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  must  in 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental, and,  being  invoked, 
will  alone  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  facts  recorded. 

"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  received  as  established ;  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  travellers 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
controversy. 

"  The  geologist,  for  instance,  would  still  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a  state  <>f 
eruption  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  proofs  of  a  sinking  of  tlie 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  rapids  anywhere  alonj 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  south  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  a  barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Buch,  I  per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  should  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  as  some  have  stated,  submerged 
beneath  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  uinier 
iuaps  of  the  ejected  materials. " 

VI.  Historical  Geography. 

1.  Earliest  period. — The  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  in  the  days  of 
Abraham's  immigration,  when  the  Canaan  ite  was  in 
the  land,  from  whom  it  received  its  earliest  appel- 
lation, w  the  land  of  Canaan."  ((yen.  xii.  5,  6.  xiii. 
7,  12,  Ac.)  The  limits  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan;  but  ite  distri- 
bution among  the  various  families  of  that  patnan :h 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  "  Canaan  begat  Sidoa 
his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebuaitc,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the 
Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite:  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And 
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the  border  of  Uie  Canaanites  was  from  Sidott,  as 
thou  eomest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goeat 
unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Aduiah,  and  Ze- 
b»im,  even  unto  Lash* "  (x,  IS — 19).  As  several 
of  these  names  occur  no  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  must  suppose  either  that  the  places  reappear 
under  other  names,  or  that  these  tribes,  having 
originally  settled  within  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  Arvadites  and  Hamathites  in  later 
times.  Of  the  eleven  families  above  named,  the 
first  six  are  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country :  the  descendants  of  Sidon  on  the  coast 
to  the  north ;  the  children  of  Heth  in  Hebron,  on  the 
south;  the  Jebusites  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the 
highlands  about  Jerusalem ;  the  Amorites  to  the  east 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Girgashites,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ilivites 
next  named,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Jeba- 
sites  in  Shechem  and  its  vicinity.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2.) 
Tbe  coast  to  the  south  was  wrested  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  very  early  times,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
throughout  the  records  of  history  the  Philistines, 
descendants  of  Mizraim,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ters of  tbe  great  western  plain  (x.  14).  The  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  country  among  these  tribes  is  in- 
volved in  further  confusion  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Perizzites  with  the  Canaanites  as  joint  occupiers 
of  the  country  (xiii.  7),  and  by  the  fact  of  the  Ca- 
naanites appearing  as  a  distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
ally enumerated  (xv.  19 — 21).  It  would  appear 
also  that  while  the  name  Canaanites  was  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  the  last  cited  passage,  the 
names  of  the  particular  families  were  sometimes  used 
in  a  wider  acceptation;  which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  have  already  fixed  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  being  found  to  the  north  of 
that  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  (Judges, 
i.  26.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
several  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fixed, 
but  fluctuated  with  the  tide  of  conquest  or  with 
the  necessities  of  a  pastoral  people :  an  example 
of  the  former  may  be  found  in  tbe  victories  of  Clte- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  many 
migrations  of  Abraham  with  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  of  his  descendants,  which  finally  trans- 
ferred the  whole  of  his  posterity  into  Egypt  for 
a  period  of  four  centuries  (xii.  6—10,  xiii.  1 — 
4,  18,  xx  l,xxvL  1,  &c).  To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migrations  were  a  fruitless  tusk  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ;  but  tbe 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  at  the  period  of  the  Eisodus  of  tbe  Israelites 
under  Joshua  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  and 
aid  in  tbe  description  of  the  distribution  of  tbe  land 
among  the  latter.  The  tribes  then  in  occupation  of 
tbe  land  are  said  to  be  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ),  and  are 
thus  enumerated: — "Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,"  only  six  (Exod.  iii.  8, 
1 7,  xxxiii.  2);  but  in  Deuteronomy  (/.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(iii.  10)  the  Girgasbites  are  added,  which  completes 
the  number.  Of  these  tbe  Amorites  occupied  tbe 
southern  border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  was  with  the  latter  that  the 
Israelites  were  first  brought  into  collision.  (Exod. 
xvii.  8,  9;  Numb.  xiv.  25,  43—45.)  This  was 
therefore  called  "  the  Mount  of  the  Amorites" 
(Petit,  i.  19,20);  and  their  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  clearly  stated:  — 
vol.  n. 


"  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  aud  the  Amor- 
ites (Joshua,  xi.  3,  adds  the  Perizzites),  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan."  (Numb.  xiii.  28. 29.) 
The  limits  of  the  Amorite  territory  are  further  defined 
by  the  confederacy  of  tbe  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmutli.  Lachish,  and  Eg  Ion,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  5)  ;  while  the  hill-country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem", 
comprising  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Bee  roth,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hivites  (ix.  3,  7,  17.  xi. 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  far  to 
the  north,  "  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh" 
(xi.  3;  Judges,  iii.  3),  as  two  large  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coexisted  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Amorites],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  already  called  4"  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  or  Hebcritcs,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  actual  residence  in  it  of  Heber  himself  and 
his  race,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish tribes  were  only  intruders  in  tbe  Land  of 
1 'rutni.se.  ( Gen.  xl.  15;  see  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, vol.  xviii.  p.  451.)  For  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Behind  (Pabustina,  cap. 
xxvii.  pp.  135—141)  and  Bochart  (Phaleg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34—37). 

2.  Second  period.  —  We  have  now  to  consider 
tbe  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun;  and  the  Scripture  statement  compared 
with  Josephus  will  furnish  numerous  landmarks, 
which  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  country  than  has 
yet  been  made  would  probably  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  the  cis-Jordanio 
tribes : — 

Judah,  Simeon,  Dan. — The  south  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  country  of  Edom  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin ;  tbe  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a  chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  in 
which  line  tbe  following  points  are  named,  viz.,  the 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Kadcsh- Barnca, 
Hezrun,  Adar,  Karkaa,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
The  east  border  extended  along  tbe  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  Iwrder  was  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middlo  point.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immediately  within  the 
line,  and  'Ain-er-Xcssil,  Wad*  Kelt,  Kulaated- 
Dammim,  and  'Ain  or  Kusr  Ilajlah,  are  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesh,  the  river,  Adummim,  and 
Beth-hop  la.  It  passed  south  of  Jerusalem,  from 
Enrogel  up  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Kephtoah, 
Mount  Epbron,  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethshetnesh,  Tim- 
nab,  Ekron,  Sbkhron,  and  JabneeL  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  summary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  division  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  of 
Edom ;  but  the  names,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  Reland  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  being 
capable  of  translation  as  appellatives  or  as  adjuncts 
to  other  names.  In  the  valley,  including  under  that 
name  tbe  declivity  of  the  western  plain  and  the 
plain  itself,  there  were  14+16  +  9- 39 towns, with 
their  villages,  besides  the  cities  of  the  Philistii.es 
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between  Ekron  and  Gaza,  which  the  Israelites  did  not 


occupy; 


in  the  mountains  11+9+10  +  6  +  2  = 


3S  cities,  with  their  villages;  and  in  the  wilderness, 
i.  c.  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6  towns  and 
their  Tillages;  in  all,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion, no  leas  than  112  towns,  exclusive  of  their 
future  capital,  of  which  the  Jebusite  still  held  pos- 
session. But  the  Septuagint  version  inserts  the 
names  of  1 1  other  cities  in  the  mountain  district, 
among  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  f  ekoa,  which  would  make  the  total  1 23  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  implying  an  enormous  popu- 
lation, even  if  we  admit  that  these  towns  were  only 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
comprehended  within  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  that  1 7  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  is  expressly 
stated :  •»  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon :  for 
the  part  of  the  children  of  Jndah  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them"  (Josh. 
xix.  1—9.) 

As  Simeon  possessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pinge upon  its  north-west  border ;  and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  {Josh,  xix.  41 — 46);  a  limited  extent  of 
territory  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  tho  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  early  sent  out  a  colony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  city, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  became  proverbial  in  Israel 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.    (Judges,  xviii.) 

Benjamin. — The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  bounded 
by  Judah  on  the  south,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northern  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adar,  to  a  hill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Belb-horon,from  which  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 
They  possessed  twenty-six  cities,  including  Jeru- 
salem. (Josh,  xviii.  11 — 28.)  It  is  evident 
that  Joseph  us  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean.  His 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
nil,  is  more  accurate,  though  his  explanation  of  the 
fact  may  be  doubted,  when  be  ascribes  it  to  the 
truitfulness  of  the  land,  which,  he  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Ephrakn. — The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  contermi- 
nous on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter;  from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuah  and  the  river  Kanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  Ataroth- 
addar  and  Bcth-horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
beginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Michmethah, 
Taanath-shiloh,  Janohah,  Ataroth,  Nun  rath,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan.  The  cities  of  Ephraim  are  not 
catalogued;  but  it  is  remarked  that "  the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephrafm  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  nil  the 
cities  with  their  villages"  (xvi.  5 — 9).  According 
to  Joseph  us  it  extended  in  width  from  Bethel  even 
to  tho  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Manns tth. — The  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and 
appears  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  two  tribes 
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jointly,  as  the  same  boundaries  are  assigned  in  both 
(xvL  1—4.  comp.  5 — 8  with  xvii.  7—10),  but  in 
general  the  southern  part  was  Ephraim,  and  the 
north  Manasseh,  which  Utter  also  possessed 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar, 
and  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issachar,  and  Taanaeh, 
Megiddo,  and  Dor,  on  the  west,  in  Asher  (ver.  II ). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  twin  tribes  did 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  Jordan  eastward,  bnt  that 
their  eastern  boundary  excluded  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  formed,  with  their  northern  boundary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  south  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

Issachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  so 
comprehended  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan  northward 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Tabor,  aud  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tnbor : 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  ' 
and  Jezreel  of  Scripture  note,  the  latter 
years  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Asher. — To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  A= 
cupying  the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelcn, 
now  the  Plain  of  Acre,  and  extending  along  lire 
const  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Mount  Carmel  to 
Sidon.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modern  geography  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  cast;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  some 
of  their  twenty-two  cities,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boundary  of  their  territory,  which  extended  along 
the  western  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  occupied  the  highlands  of  Gab  tee  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebulun.—  Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
sooth,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  baring  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  fur  its  eastern  boundary,  as  far  j-erhaps  as 
the  mouth  of  tbe  northern  Jordan.  None  of  its 
twelve  cities  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japhia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Yapha,  in  the  plain,  not  far  to  the  sooth 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  situated  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  placed  at  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  SeppAoari  to 
the  north-west.  [Carsarra-Dio.] 

NuphtulL — The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  was 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  on  tbe  east, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  near  which  was  situ- 
ated the  city  of  Capernaum,  expressly  declared  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  been  in  tbe  borders  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  (iv.  13).  On  the  south  was  Zebulnn, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roots  of 
Libanus  and  the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  now  called  the 
Be  Una.  Of  their  nineteen  cities  Kede*h  is  the 
most  noted  in  Scripture  history;  and  its  ruins,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Jusephus  absurdly  extends 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  reading  be  not 
corrupt,  as  Reland  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  survey  of  the  tribes,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  anticipation  of  the  following 
section,  that  the  subsequent  divisions  of  tbe  country 
followed  very  much  the  divisions  of  the  tribes:  tbns 
tho  district  of  Judaea  was  formed  by  grouping 
together  the  tribes  of  Jndah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephraim 
and  the  half  of  Manasseh;  Issachar  and  Asher  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebolun  and  Naphtali  l'p|«* 
Galilee. 

Trunt-J ordttnic  frifait.— A  few  wjrds 
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added  concerning  the  two  tribes  and  ft  half  beyond 
Jordan,  although  their  general  disposition  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  nations  whom  they 
dispossessed.  [Amorites.] 

Jteuhen,  Gad, and  half  Manastek. — The  southern 
part  of  the  old  Axnorite  conquests  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  Reubenites, 
wln<se  possessions  seem  to  have  been  coextensive 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  capital  was  at  Heshbon.  [Hksbok.]  There 
is,  howerer,  some  apparent  confusion  in  the  accounts; 
as  while  Reuben  is  said  to  have  possessed  u  from 
Aroer  by  the  river  Arnon,. .  .Heshbon,. .  .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,"  Gad  is 
also  said  to  have  had  "  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  ;n  and  while  Gad  is  said  to  hare  held  "  all  the 
cities  of  Gilead,"  Manasseh  is  said  to  hare  had 
"  half  Gilead."  (/<»*.  xiii.  comp.  ver.  SI  with  27, 
and  25  with  31);  while  from  Numbers  (xxxii.  39 
— 42)  it  would  appear  that  Manasseh  possessed  the 
whole  of  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  country  which  they  found  still 
in  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  the  Omits  of  the  Israelite  possessions 
towards  the  Ammonites  are  not  clearly  defined 
[Amxoxitak;  Bakhax];  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  country  among  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  was  not  regulated  rather  by 
convenience  or  the  accident  of  conquest  than  by  any 
distinct  territorial  limits:  certain  it  is  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  should 
include  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 
whose  sites  are  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  yet  exclude  all  other  cities  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans •Jordanic 
provinces,  while  those  of  Manasseh  lay  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  hike 
of  Gennesaret.  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
the  border  of  the  two  former,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
"the  sea  of  Chinnereth."  {Josh,  xiii.  23,  27.) 
When  the  Gadites  arc  said  to  have  built  nine  cities, 
the  Reubenites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  they  had  Wen 
dismantled  by  their  old  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  it  is  expressly  said 
that  be  occupied  the  cities  of  the  dispossessed 
Amorites.  (Numb,  xxxii.  34 — 42.)  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  concluded  from  Deut.  iii.  1— 17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Sibon  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  also  followed  its  ancient  distri- 
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bution  among  its  former  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarked  by  Reland,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Solomon  has  been  too  commonly  overlooked, 
for,  although  it  bad  regard  only  to  the  provision  of 
the  king's  table,  it  is  calculated  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  sacred  geography.  The  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  superior  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, each  of  which  districts  was  made  chargeable 
with  victualling  the  palace  during  one  month  in 
the  year.  Whether  these  divisions  had  any  further 
political  eignificancy  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  merely  sumptuary  exigences 


ment.  The  divisions  for  the  most  part  with 
those  of  the  tribes.  (1  Kingt,  iv.  7 — 19.) 

3.  Third  Period. — We  have  no  distinct  account  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  country  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  "goremor  on  this 
side  the  river,"  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Eira,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  .Samaria,  as  "  men  on  this  side  the 
river"  (Euphrates),  probably  indicates  the  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  was  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  satrapies  of  that  enormous  kingdom.  (Ezra, 
ir.  10,  17,  v.  20,  vi.  6,  Ac;  Nek.  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  Ac.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  but  gradually  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribual,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy assumed  the  more  convenient  form  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  classical 
geographer*  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  divisions  most  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  are,  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  I>e- 
capolia,  and  Peraea.  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
bonler,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  called  "  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  by  the  evangelists,  and 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Phoenico  by 
.Josephus  and  the  classical  geographers.  The  three 
first  named  districts  are  very  clearly  described  by 
Josep  hus;  and  his  account  is  the  more  valuable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  populousncss,  which  will, 
however,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  parts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  the  numerous  traces  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  ancient  times. 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower. — "There  are  two 
Galilees,  one  called  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  surrounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  On  the 
side  of  the  setting  sun  they  are  bounded  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  Carmel, 
a  mountain  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Tyrians;  which  is  joined  hy 
Gaba,  called  the  '  city  of  knights,'  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there;  and  on 
the  south  by  Samaris  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jordan.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hippene 
and  Gadaris,  and  Gaulanitis  and  the  frontiers  of 
A grippe's  kingdom.  The  northern  limit  is  Tyre 
and  the  Tyrian  territory  That  which  is  called 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
Chabnlon,  near  which  on  tbe  sea-coast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a  village 
called  Xalbth,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  to  Ber- 
base;  from  which  place  also  tbe  breadth  of  Upper 
Galilee  commences,  extending  to  a  village  named 
Baca,  which  separates  the  Tyrian  territory  from 
Galilee.  In  length,  Upper  Galilee  reaches  to  Meroth 
from  Thella,  a  village  near  the  Jordan. 

"  Now  the  two  Galilees,  being  of  such  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  neither  have  the  men  ever  been 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  suffered  from 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  favour- 
able for  pasture,  and  planted  with  every  variety  of 
tree;  so  that  by  its  fertility  it  invites  even 
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who  are  least  given  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  has  been  pot  under 
cultivation  1>J  the  inhabitants,  and  none  of  it  lies 
idle  ;  but  it  possesses  numerous  cities  and  multi- 
tude* of  Tillages,  all  densely  populated  on  account 
of  its  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  has 
more  than  15,000  inhabitant*. 

Peraea, — "  On  the  whole,  then,  although  Galilee  is 
inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to  it  in 
strength.  For  the  former  is  all  under  cultivation, 
and  productive  in  every  part;  but  Peraea,  although 
much  more  extensive,  is  for  the  most  part  rugged 
and  barren,  and  too  wild  for  the  culture  of  tender 
produce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive;  and  the  plains  are  covered  with 
various  trees  (the  greater  part  is  planted  with  olives, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  beat.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Machaerua 
to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  Moabitis,  and  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Silbonitis,  and  also  Pbiladelphene 
anil  Gcrasa. 

Samaria. — "  The  country  of  Samaria  lies  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee ;  fur  beginning  at  the  village  called 
Ginaea,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  of  Judaea,  for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of 
their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea. — "  On  the  confines  of  the  two  countries 
stands  the  village  Annath,  otherwise  called  Borceos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  south  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a  village, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  lies  the  city  Jerusalem;  for  which  cause  the 
city  is  called  by  some,  not  without  reason,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Judaea  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolemais.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
the  bead  over  the  body.  The  other  districts,  after 
it,  are  distributed  by  toparchies.  Gophna  is  second ; 
after  that,  Acrabatta,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Am- 
man*, Pella,  Idumaea,  Engaddae,  Herod£um,  Jeri- 
chus;  then  Jamnia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

"  Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Gamalitica  and 
Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Beginning  from  Mount  Li- 
banus  and  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  this  country 
reaches  in  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a  village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

"  Thus  we  have  given  an  account,  as  short  as  was 
possible,  of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions." 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
according  to  it*  divisions  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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Christian  era,  Josephns  has  inserted  in  his  history 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  and  districts, 
with  details  of  great  geographical  interest  and  im- 
portance These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  m«: 
part,  under  their  several  names,  in  these  volume*. 
[Acu>K;  Bashar;  Esdraelox  V At.ua;  Belts; 
Jericho;  Jercsalem;  Tiberias  Mark,  &c] 

As  the  division  of  Gabinins  does  not  appear  to 
have  bad  a  permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephns,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it.  He  informs  us  that  the  B/»: 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  eon  of  Ari- 
Mobulus,  and  pacified  the  country,  constituted  rive 
councils  (ovft'Spia)  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  ho  distributed  into  so  many  equal  divisions 
(yuo/pai).  These  seats  of  judicature  were  Jerusalem. 
Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphuris  in  Galilee. 
{Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  4.)  In  the  division  of  the  country 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea,  Idumaea 
(i.e.,  in  the  language  of  Josephus,  the  southern 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  assigned  to 
Archelatu,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  Antipas  had 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarth.  sad 
Philip,  with  the  same  title.  Trachonitis,  Auraaiti*. 
Batanaea,  and  Paneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  of 
Palestine  [rid.  t.  rv.].  (Ant  xvii.  13.  §  4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Archelaua,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign,  his  government  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  procuntt»r 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria;  the  same  fate 
attended  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  on  bis  death  in  tbe 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  committed  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caius  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
and  subsequently,  on  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his 
tetrarchy  also;  to  which  Claudius  added  besides 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great. 
On  bis  death,  his  son,  who  was  but  seventeen  yean 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  his 
dominions  reverted  to  the  province  of  Syria  But  eo 
the  death  of  Herod  kiug  of  Chalcis,  that  country  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  tbe  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  added  tbe  part  of  Galilee 
about  tbe  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Julias  in  the  Decapoli?. 
After  bis  death,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  tetrarchies  (Reland,  Pa- 
laettina,  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  pp.  174,  175.) 

The  division  into  toparchies,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  is  recognised  also  by  Pliny,  though  their 
Iwts  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Pliny  reckons 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Jericho. 

2.  Emmaus. 

3.  Lydda. 

4.  Joppa. 

5.  Acrabata. 

6.  Gophna. 

Of  these  8  and  9  are  not  reckoned  by  Josephus;  but 
Reland  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  8 
is  identical  with  his  Pella,  and  9  with  his  Idumaea, 
as  this  district  may  well  be  described  as  iptwii, 
mountamm.    (Plin.  Hut  Nat  v.  14.) 

The  other  notices  of  Pliny  are  few  and  fragmentary, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  syn- 
chronous but  independent  account  of  Josephus  abtfve 
cited. 

Its  geography  had  undergone  little  variation  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  following  century,  and  the 
brief  notices  of  that  geographer  are  as  accurate  as 


7. 

8.  Bethieptnphene. 

9.  Oreinc  (in  which 


10. 
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He  calls  it  Palaestina  of  Syria,  otherwise 
called  Judaea,  and  describes  it  as  bounded  by  Syria 
on  the  north,  by  Arabia  l'etraea  on  the  east  and 
sooth.  Independently  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  reckons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  but  describes  the  Peraea,  by  a 
periphrasis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  which  may 
imply  that  the  name  was  no  longer  in  Togne.  He 
names  also  the  principal  cities  of  these 
divisions  (t.  16). 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
geography  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Eusebius  and 
his  commentator  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
composed  by  the  former,  and  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  also  interspersed  in  his  commentaries  and  letters 
numerous  geographical  notices  of  extreme  value. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  snch  a  character  as  to  be 
available  under  this  general  article,  but  are  fully 
cited  under  the  names  of  the  towns.  Sec.  (See 
Beland,  PulaesL  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  pp.  4*9,  &c.) 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  which  is  first  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Theodoaius  (a.  d.  409) ;  and  this  division  is  observed 
to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first;  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Quoted  fully  by  Reland,  /.  e.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204— 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  compre- 
hended the  old  divisions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria; 
Palaestina  Secunda,  the  two  GaUlees  and  the  western 
part  of  Peraea;  Palaestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salutaris,  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Arabia. 

As  the  sources  of  geographical  information  for 
Palestine  are  far  too  numerous  for  citation,  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  copious  list  of  authors  appended 
to  Dr.  Robinson  s  invaluable  work  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1—28),  and  to  the  still  more 
cue  of  C 
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Carl  Ritter  ( 
,  2tr  B.  lte  Aht.  1850,  pp.  23—91),  who  in  his 
four  large  volumes  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  has  with  his  usual  ability 
systematised  and  digested  the  voluminous  records 
of  centuries,  and  completely  exhausted  a  subject 
which  could  scarcely  be  touched  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  a  general  article  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present.  [G.  W.] 

PALAETYRUS.  [Ttrus.] 
PALAMNUS  (ndAoMwr,  Scyl.  p.  10),  a  river  of 
>,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 


dus.  This  river  has  been  identified  with  the  Pa- 
xtasl-s  (n<wvd(ff)ffot/  4k6.,  Ptol.  hi.  13.  §  3);  but 
this  latter  corresponds  better  with  the  Gentjsus 
(Tjcrma  or  Shtmbi);  the  Palamnus  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Darttch  or  Spirnatza,  to  the  S  of  Du- 
razzo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAL  AND  AS  (<J  na\dV««f),  a 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
(vii.  2.  §  5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  J/ar- 
taban  near  Tavog.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a  town  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  which  he  calls  Palanda  (vii. 
2.  §  25).  [V.] 

PALAS,  a  district  in  the  mju'.Ii  of  Germany,  on 
the  borders  between  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundii ; 
it  was  also  called  Capellatium ;  but  aa  it  is  men- 


tioned only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  2),  it 
is  impossible  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  iden- 
tify it.  LL-  S-] 

PALATUM,  a  place  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  on 
the  road  from  Tridentum  to  Verona,  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Palazzo.  (It.  Ant. 
p.  275.)  [L.  S.J 

PALE  (nrfAij :  Eth.  TlaXut,  Tlakh,  Thuc;  Pa- 
lenses  :  the  city  itself  is  usually  called  FlaXm  j 
also  $  noAoifoi'  «-&»»,  Polyb.  v.  3),  a  town  in 
Ccphallenia  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bay  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  bland.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  hundred  of  its 
citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  alongside  of 
the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 
It  also  sent  fonr  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians  against  the  Corcyracans  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc.  i. 
27);  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a  Corinthian  colony. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  joined  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  towns  of 
the  island,  in  B.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  At  a  later 
period  Pale  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians  against 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  city  hut  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  (Pol.  v.  3,  4.) 
Polybius  describes  Pale  as  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  precipitous  heights  on  every  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthus.  He  further  states 
that  it  possessed  a  fertile  territory,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  com  was  grown.  Pale  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in  fi.  c. 
189  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28);  and  after  the  capture  of 
Same  by  the  Romans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  called  in  an 
inscription  i\tv6ipa  km.  aindrofws.  (BcVkh,  Inter. 
No.  340.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Pale  was  the 
Homeric  Dulichium  :  this  opinion  was  rejected  by 
Strabo  (x.  p.  456),  bnt  accepted  by  Pausanias  (vi. 
15.  §7). 

The  remains  of  Pale  are  seen  on  a  small  height, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
Lizuri.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  ancient 
city  ;  but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  I'tilio 
and  of  Paliki,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  64.) 


COIN  OF  PALE. 

PALFURIA'NA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarracc- 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  others 
placed  in  the  territory  of  the  Uercaones;  by  For- 
biger (vol.  UL  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Cosetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  from  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usually  identified  with  VendreB.  (Marca,  Hup.  ii. 
cll.p.l4l;Flore*,£»/>.&xxiv.43.)  [T.H.D.] 

PALICO'BUM  LACUS  (n  rwr  UoXIkvp 
Logo  di  Soj'tia),  a  small  volcanic  lake  in  the  inte- 
terior  of  Sicily,  near  Pahgonia,  about  15 
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534  PALIMBOTHRA. 

of  Leontioi.  It  is  a  mere  pool,  being  not  mare  than 
480  feet  in  circumference,  but  early  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caused  by  two 
jets  of  rolcanio  gas,  which  rue  under  the  water, 
causing  a  violent  ebullition,  and  sometimes  throwing 
up  the  water  to  a  considerable  height  On  this 
account  the  spot  was,  from  an  early  period,  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  indigenous 
deities  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a  temple  on  the 
spot  This  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves,  and  was  much  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  controversies  by  oaths;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  holy  springs,  or  craters  as  they  are  called, 
being  considered  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its 
violation  to  be  punislied  on  the  spot  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodorus,  as  well  as 
by  several  other  writers,  and  notwithstanding  some 
slight  discrepancies,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
was  the  same  now  called  the  Logo  di  Naftia,  from 
the  naphtha  with  which,  as  well  as  sulphur,  the 
sources  are  strongly  impregnated.  It  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  two 
M--} xi rate  pools  or  craters,  sometimes  termed  foun- 
tains (xfnjyai),  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  form  one  more  considerable  pool  or  lake. 
Hence  tliey  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  as  "  Stagna  Pah- 
corum;"  while  Virgil  notices  only  the  sanctuary  or 
altar,  "  pinguis  et  placabilis  ara  Palici."  (DiotL  xi. 
89;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.  IloAiir^;  Pseud.- Arist  Mirab. 
58;  Macrob.  Sat  v.  19;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Ovid, 
Met.  v.  406;  Virg.  Am.  ix.  585;  Sal.  Ital.  xiv. 
219;  Nonn.  Dionyt.  xiii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  place  where  the  great 
servile  insurrection  of  Sicily  in  B.  o.  102  was  first 
discussed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Salvius,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  made  splendid 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  Palici.  (Diod.  xxxvi 
3,7) 

There  was  not  in  early  times  any  other  settlement 
besides  the  sanctuary  and  its  appurtenances,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici;  but  in  n.  c.  453,  Duce- 
tius,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Siculi,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Pnlica  (Ila\Mtt)),  and  to  which  he  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Menaeuum  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  This  city  rose  for  a  short  time  to  consider- 
able prosperity;  but  was  destroyed  again  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Ducetius,  and  never  afterwards 
restored.  (Diod.  xi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  notices  of 
it  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  other  writers  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  its  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  I.  c;  Polemon,  ap.  Macrob.  I  c.)  The 
modem  town  of  Patagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  but  certainly  does  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ducetius,  being  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  Logo 
di  Nn/tia.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  more  recently  by  the  Abate 
Ferrara.  (Fazell  de  Reb.  Sie.  iii.  2;  Ferrara, 
CampiFlegreidtilaSiciUa,  pp.48, 105.)  [E.H.B.1 
PALIMBOTHRA  (IIaX*M*tya.  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 
73 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.},  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  In- 
dia, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
KrannsboM  (Ilirdnj<ivaha\  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Patna,  Strabn,  who  states  (iL  p.  70)  that 
Megasthenes  was  sent  to  Palimbothra  as  an  am- 
to  the  king  Sandrecottus  (ChamlragupUi), 


PALINURUS. 

describes  it  as  a  vast  town,  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram 80  stadia  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  in  which  open  spaces  were 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a  ditch.  He  adds  that 
it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Prasii  (xr.  p.  702). 
In  another  passage  he  places  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges;  or  on  that  of  Patrocles,  who  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus  (ii.  p.  70),  at  5000  stadia  (xt.  p.  689). 
Pliny  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  computation 
of  the  latter  traveller,  as  be  makes  the  distance  from 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638  *M.  P.,  about  5100 
stadia  (vi,  17.  §  21).  Arrian  calls  it  the  greatest 
of  the  cities  of  India,  and  apparently  quotes  the 
same  description  from  Megasthenes  which  Strabo 
must  have  kid  before  him.  (Indie  c  10.)  Dio- 
dorus attributes  to  Hercules  the  building  of  its  walls 
(ii  39).  Where  Pliny  says  "  Amnis  tJomanes  in 
Gangem  per  Palibothroa  decurrit,"  he  is  evidently 
speaking  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
I<o*ed,  of  the  town  (vi.  19).  There  seems  no 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit  name  of i 


i.  p.  137;  Franklin,  Inrptiry  into  the  ancient  P-ilL- 
bothray  Lond.  1815,  who,  however,  places  it  wrongly 
at  Bhaoalpir.)  [V.J 

PALINDROMIC  PBOMONTORIUM  (HoAlr- 
Xponos  &Kpa)t  a  promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelis  Empo- 
rium and  Posidium  Proraontorium,  in  long.  74°  30', 
lat.  11°  40'  (vi.  7.  §  7).  It  now  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  strait  (Moresby,  Sailing  Directs 
far  the  Bed  Sea,  p.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

PALINU'RUS  or  PALINU'RI  PROMONTCT- 
RIUM  (IlaAlvovpos  i.Kpan^pio»t  Strab.:  Capo  Pali- 
ura),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Lucania.  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Velia  an d  Buxenttun.  It 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name  immediately  adjoining  it, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Porto  di  Patinuro. 
Both  headland  and  port  received  their  name  from 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Latin  writers,  that  it  was 
here  that  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  was  cast  on 
shore  and  buried.  (Vtrg.  Aen.  v.  833—  871,  vi. 
337 — 381;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Lucan,  ix.  42;  Mel  ii. 
4.  §  9;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  We  learn  from  Servius 
that  heroic  honours  were  paid  him  by  the  Lucauians 
(probably  by  the  citizens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  had 
a  cenotaph  and  sacred  grove  not  far  from  that  city. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  278.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  a  town  adjoining  the  headland;  and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  secure  and  well 
sheltered,  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius;  but  the 
promontory  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  except 


Ptolemy,  and  is  described  by  Pliny 
northern  boundary  of  a  great  bay  which  might  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  Columns  Rhegina,  or 
the  headland  on  the  Sicilian  straits.  It  ia  in  fact 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  mass  of 
mountains  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  from 
that  of  LaQs  or  PoUcattro,  and  form  the  chief  natu- 
ral feature  of  the  coast  of  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10;  Mel  ii.  4.  §  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Oroa.  iv.  9.) 
Some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  ara  still  visible  on 
the  summit  of  the  headland,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Palinurus.  The 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though 
rupted  into  that  of  PaUmudo. 

Like  most  mountain  promontories,  that  of  Pali- 
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nnrus  was  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms,  and  j 
became,  in  consequence,  on  two  occasions  the  scene 
of  great  disasters  to  the  1  lot  nan  fleets.  The  first 
was  in  B.  C.  253,  when  a  fleet  under  the  consuls 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Sempronius  Blaesus,  on  its 
return  from  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
about  Cape  Palinurus,  and  150  Teasels  lust  with  all 
the  booty  on  board.  (Oros.  iv.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  B.  c.  36,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  a  tempest  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay  or 
roadstead  of  Velia,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headland  of  Pali- 
nurus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  98; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

PATJO  (Alio),  a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Palionenses 
among  the  "  popuii"  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  about  5  miles  south 
of  Bitonto  (Butuntum).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALISCIUS.    [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 

PALI  I'  BUS  l  U^Kiovpos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadium*.  §  42;  Pud.  iv.  5.  §  2;  Pahuris.Peu*.  Tab.; 
Geog.  Rav.  iii.  3;  Paniuiis,  I  tin.  Anton.),  a  village  of 
the  Marmaridae,  near  which  was  a  temple  to  Heracles 
(Strab.  I  a),  a  deity  much  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica. 
(comp.  Thrigl,  Be*  Cyren.  p.  291.)  Ptolemy  (iv. 
4.  §  8)  adds  that  there  was  a  marsh  here  with  bi- 
valve shells  (iv  $  «ryXi$Ai«0.  It  is  identified  with 
the  Wady  Temmhiieh  (Pax ho,  Voyage  p.  52;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  pp.  506,  548),  where  there  is  a 
brackish  marsh,  corresponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
(L  c),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  buildings  at 
2derabct  (Sidi)  Hadjar-el-Djemm. 

It  was  off  this  coast  that  Cato  (Lucan,  ix.  42, 
where  the  reading  is  Palinurus,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tele  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  vessels  which  bore 
Cornrlia,  together  with  Sex t us,  from  the  scene  of 
her  husband,  l'ompeius's,  murder.       [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLACOPAS.    [Babylonia,  p.  362  b.] 

PALLAE.    [Corsica,  p.  691,  b.] 

PALLA'NTIA  (naAAairia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50),  the  most  important  towu  of  the 
Vaccaei,  in  the  N.  of  HUpania  Tarraconensis,  and 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.) 
Strabo  (I  c.)  wrongly  assigns  it  to  the  Arevaci. 
Now  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  (See  D'Anville, 
Geog.  Anc.  i.  p.  23;  Florex,  Etp.  S.  viii.  4;  Appian, 
B.  H.  c  55,  80;  Mela,  ii.  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
Mionnet  (i.  p.  48).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTIAS  (rioAAarrloj,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  15),  a 
small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Iberus  and  Fret  urn  Uerculeum,  and  near  Saguntum ; 
now  the  Palanria  near  Murviedro.     [T.  H.  IX] 

PALLA'NTIUM  (naAAaVrio*-,  more  rarely  Ila- 
Aarrio*' :  Eth.  naAAeuriei/r),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pallas,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  W.  of  Tegea,  in  a  small  plain  called  the 
Pallantic  plain  (JlakKajrriK&v  Ttiiov,  Paus.  viii. 
44.  §  5),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Tegea  by  a  cboma  (x«Ma)  or  dyke  [Tegea]. 
It  was  from  this  town  that  Evander  was  said  to 
have  led  colonists  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
from  it  the  Palatium  or  Palatine  Mount  at  Rome 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hes.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.  {  Paus.  viii.  43.  §  2 ;  Liv.  i.  5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  6 ;  Justin,  zliii.  1.)  Pallantium  took  part 
in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  b.  c.  371  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  3)  ;  but  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  state,  since  we  find  the  Pallantieis  mentioned 
along  with  the  Tcgeatae,  Mcjralopolitne  and  Aseatae, 
as  joining  Epuminondas  before  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  5.  §  5.)  Pal- 
lantium subsequently  sank  into  a  mere  village,  but 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  account  of  its  reputed  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  town  was  visited  by  Puu- 
sanias,  who  found  here  a  shrine  containing  statues  of 
Pallas  and  Evander,'  a  temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a  statue  of  Polybius;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropolis,  a  temple  «f 
the  pure  (tcatotpot)  gods.  ( Paus.  Tiii.  43.  §  1 ,  44.  §§  5, 
6.)  Leake  was  unable  to  find  the  site  of  Pallantium, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a  part  of  Tripolitza 
itself ;  though  at  a  later  time  be  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Gell,  who  placed  it 
at  the  village  of  Thana,  to  the  S.  of  Tripolitza. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  118,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  ; 
Gel],  Itinerary  of  the  Morta,  p.  136.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  first  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  tlte 
Khan  of  MaJcri  on  the  road  from  Tripolitza'  to 
Iseondttri.  The  ruins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolitza  and  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  town.  Ross  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pure  gods  on  the  hiphest  point 
of  the  acropolis.  (Boblaye,  Richerchet,  tfc.,  p.  146  ; 
Ho»s,  lltisen  tra  Pelopome*,  p.  58,  seq. ;  Curt  i  us 
Pehj>onnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  seq.) 

PALLA'NUM,  a  town  of  the  Frentani,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  which 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anxanum  (Lanciano) 
to  Histonium ;  but  the  distances  are  corrupt  and 
confused.  According  to  Romanelli,  extensive  ruins 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  site  still  called 
Monte  Pallano,  about  3  miles  SW.  of  A  testa.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  position  with 
the  course  of  the  route  given  in  the  Tabula.  (Tab. 
Pent. ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  43  ;  Zannoni,  Carta  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  fol.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALLAS  LACUS.  [Tritonis  Lacos.] 
PALLE'NE  (noAAVr/,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Time, 
iv.  120;  Scyl.  p  56;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
xii.  p.  550;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  13;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  5; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17:  Eth.  noAA^nof),  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Chalcidice,  which  run  out  into  the 
Aegean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name 
of  Phlrora  (*Ae7j«,  Herod.  I  c),  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  tha 
earth  born  Gigantes.  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  100,  l$thm. 
vi.  48;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1;  Lycophr.  1408;  Strnb.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Heyne  (Atmot.  in  Apol- 
lod. L  c,  comp.  I>i*s*rt.  de  Theog.  Bet.  in  Com. 
GotU  vol.  ii.  p.  151),  who  has  identified  these  burn- 
ing plains  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  authority,  that  the  very  aspect  of  tbe  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  proves  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  net 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers:  on  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  peninsula  is,  in  part  at 
least,  of  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Virlet  (Expedition  Scientijlqve  de  Morte,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  general  view  of  the  geological 
structure  of  continental  Greece.  (Danbeny,  Vol- 
canoes, p.  334.)  The  modern  name  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Kastiindhra,  which,  besides  affording  excel- 
lent winter  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep,  also  pro- 
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duces  an  abundance  of  grain  of  superior  quality,  as 
well  aa  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  besides  raising  silk- 
worms. (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  Hi.  p.  163.) 
A  list  of  the  towns  in  Pallene  is  given  under  Chal- 
ciiiick.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLE'XE.  [  Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 
PALM  A.  [BaI.EARES.] 
PALMAM,  AD,  a  station  on  the  coast-road  of 
Syrtira,  IS  M.  P.  from  Loptis  Magna,  and  15  M.  P. 
from  Qui nti liana  {Petit.  Tab.).  This  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ruins  found  at  Seba' BOrdj.  (Barth, 
lfW^.»jf»,  p.  304.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

•  PALMA'RIA  (Palmaruold),  a  small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  the  most  westerly  of  the  pr<ui[> 
now  known  as  the  Punza  Islands,  or  [sole  di  Ponza. 
It  is  between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  and  was  doubtless 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  and  more  considerable  island  of 
Pontia  {Ponza),  from  which  it  is  only  5  miles  dis- 
tant (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALMATIS  (ndAuant,  Prooop.  de  Aed,  iv.  7. 
p.  293),  a  town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  between  Doros- 
torum  and  Marcianopolia  {Tab.  Pent.),  perhaje 
Kutschuk-Kainardsjik.  [T.H.D.] 

PALMY'RA  (naAM^po,  PtoL  v.  15.  §§  19,  24, 
viii.  20.  §  10;  Apptan,  B.  C.  v.  9 :  naXfdpa, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2 ;  and  Palmira,  Plin.  v.  25. 
s.  21 :  Kth.  Palmyrenus,  or  Palmireiius,  Id.  L  c),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34°  24'  N.  1st,  and  38° 
20'  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmor,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denote*,  like  its  Greek  one,  a  city  of  palms ; 
and  this  appellation  is  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  who 
still  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmor  was  built,  or  more 
probably  enlarged,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
b.  c.  (1  Kings,  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii.  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus  before  cited.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams;  but  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
situation  is  fine,  under  a  ridge  of  hills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  it  commands  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Ruins,  of 
Palmyra,  p.  5),  at  A  distance  of  about  140  miles 
EN'lL  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  who  must  have  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  in 
Appian,  who  tells  us  that  M.  Antony,  under  pretence 
of  punishing  its  equivocal  conduct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a  thriving 
commercial  city,  directed  his  march  towards  it  but 
was  frustrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  to  the  other  side  of  tho  Eu- 
phrates. {B.  Civ.  v.  c  9.)  This  account  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  town  of  considerable  wealth ; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  sittiation  must  have 
long  rendered  it  an  entrepot  for  the  traffic  between 
the  cast  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cities  od 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
eitber  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Roman 
emperors  it  was  an  independent  city ;  and  its  situation 
on  the  borders  of  the  Unman  and  Parthian  empires 
it  a  political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 


gave  it  a  political  importance,  wliicli  it  seems  to 
have  preserved  by  a  well-judged  course  of  policy, 
though  naturally  exposed  to  much  danger  in  the 
quarrels  of  two  such  formidable  neighbours.  ("  Inter 
duo  iniperia  anrnma,  et  prima  in  discordia  semper 
utrinqne  cura."  Plin.  /.  e.)  It  is  called  a 
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I  the  coins  of  Caracalla,  and  Ulpian  mentioned  it  in 
I  his  first  book  de  Censibus  as  having  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum.     It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Inter,  xix.)    It  is 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Gallicnus  that  we  find 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  part  in  history:  and 
at  this  period  we  have  notices  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Zc*imus,  Vopiscus,  and  Trebellius  Pollio,  Odena- 
thus, a  noble  of  Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procopras 
{B.  Pers.  ii.  c.  5)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  his  great 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  received 
from  Gallienus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
After  the  assassination  of  Odenathus  by  his  nepbew 
Maconius,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  the 
former,  whose  prudence  and  courage  had  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Odenathus  in  his  former  suc- 
cesses, ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  assuming 
the  magnificent  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  ruled 
with  a  manly  vigour  during  a  period  of  five  year*. 
Under  this  extraordinary  woman,  whose  talents  and 
accomplishments  were  equalled  by  her  beauty,  and 
whose  love  of  literature  is  shown  by  her  patronage 
of  Longinus,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.    She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  disgraced  her  ancestry; 
though,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was  a 
Jewess.  (Milman,  Hist  of  the  Jews,  iii.  p.  175.) 
Besides  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  Egypt 
(Zosim.  i.  c.  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus, 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  War,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.    But  after  the  termination  of 
tho  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  the  progress  of 
Zenobia  in  Asia  Minor  was  regarded  by  Aureluu 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.    Her  arms  and  intrigues 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bithynia  (lb.  c  50), 
when  A  u  re  I  La  n  marched  against  bcr,  and  defeatrd 
her  in  two  great  battles  near  Antioch  and  Ernes*,  at 
both  of  which  she  commanded  in  person.  Zenobia 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  capital  with  vigour.     The  difficulties  of  the 
siege  are  described  by  Aurelian  himself  in  on  ori- 
ginal letter  preserved  by  Vopiscus.  {AtsreL  c  26.) 
After  defying  for  a  long  time  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Zenobia,  being  di*.api>oitited  of  the  succour 
which  she  expected  to  receive  from  the  Persians, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly,  but  was  overtaken 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  light  horse  of 
Aurelian,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner.  Shortly 
after  this  event  her  capital  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  clemency  by  tbe  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever, sullied  his  fame  by  tbe  cruel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginus and  some  of  tbe  principal  citizens,  whom 
Zenobia  had  denounced  to  him.    The  personal  ad- 
ventures of  Zenobia  we  need  not  pursue,  as  they 
will  be  found  related  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology.    No  sooner  had  Aurelian  crossed 
the  Hellespont  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  tbe  Palmyrenians  had  risen  against  and 
massacred  the  small  garrison  which  he  had  left  in 
their  city.  The  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  which  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  its 
rebellion.  In  an  origiual  letter  Aurelian  has  himself 
recorded  the  unsparing  execution,  which  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vc 
A  ur.  c.  31.)    To  the  remnant  of  the  - 
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indeed,  he  granted  a  pardon,  with  permission  to 
repair  and  inhabit  their  mined  city,  and  especially 
discovered  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  But  the  effects  of  the  blow 
were  too  heavy  to  be  retrieved.  From  thU  period 
(a.d.  273)  Palmyra  gradually  dwindled  into  an 
insignificant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
place  of  refuge  for  a  few  families  of  wandering 
Arabs.  It  served  indeed  for  Boine  years  as  a  Roman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
some  of  its  buildings,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
preserved  by  Wood.  About  the  year  400  the  first 
Illy rian  legion  was  quartered  there  ( Not  Imp!) ;  and 
Procopins  tells  us  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian 
(die  Aed.  it.  2).  But  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Romans;  and  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  their  empire  probably  soon  led  them  to 
abandon  it 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the 
favonrite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
three  centuries  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  splendour  which  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathus  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  whose  magnificent  accounts  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Company,  an  expedition  started  in  1678  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  them;  but  the  persons  who 
composed  it  were  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished their  object.  In  1691  the  expedition 
was  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
tr:insactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Palmyra,  Pref.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
visited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  journey  in  a  large  folio 
volume  with  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Volney  (vol.  ii.)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  the  more  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  lrby  and  Mangles  (Travels,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
travellers  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  subject ;  and  although 
the  view  of  tlio  ruins  from  a  distance,  with  their 
line  of  dazzling  white  columns  extending  between 
one  and  two  miles,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  very  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  they  excite  but  little  I 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a  single  column  or 
architectural  member  is  worthy  of  admiration.  None 
of  the  former  exceed  40  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenue  they  are  little 
more  than  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  San  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
being  of  the  Ionic  order,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
prevailing  Corinthian  style.  These  columns,  which 
are  40  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  are  fluted, 
and  formed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ;  and 
in  former  times  were  surmounted  by  brazen  Ionic 
capitals.  The  facade  of  the  portico  consists  of  12 
columns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Baal  bee,  besides 
which  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  ruins  are  far  inferior  to 
those  at  Baalbcc  At  the  time  of  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles'  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  village  of 
Tadmor;  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  Turkish 
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burial  ground,  the  space  was  unencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  In  some  places  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  coarse  and 
bad;  the  stone  is  of  a  perishable  description,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble.  The  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walls  formed  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chambers,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  these  tombs  mummies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  much  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  but  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  far  from  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  was  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seven  or  eight' 
figures  standing  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  priests.  Several  (ireek  and  Palmyreno 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovered  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  consulted :  Bernard 
and  Smith,  Inscriptiones  Gratcae  Palmyrenorxtm, 
Utrecht,  1698;  Giorgi,  De  InscripUonibus  Palmy, 
rents  quae  th  Musaeo  Capitolino  adservantur 
mterpretandu  Epistola,  Rome,  1 782 ;  Barthe'lemy, 
in  Mem  de  V Academic  des  Inter,  torn.  xxiv. ;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  works  already  cited  in  this 
article,  the  following  may  be  consulted :  Seller, 
Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  London,  1696;  Huntington 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xix.  Nus. 
217,  218;  a  Dissertation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  ch.  xi.;  St  Mart. 
IlisL  de  Pahnyre,  Paris,  1 823 ;  Addison's  Damascus 
and  Palmyra;  Richter,  Wallfahrt;  Cassas,  Voyage 
Pitioresque  de  la  Syrie;  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient; 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALMYRE'NE  (JlaXuvfnjKf,,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  24), 
a  district  of  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  of  Pal- 
myra, and  which  extended  S.  from  Cbalybonitis  into 
the  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  s.  2 1 .)      [ T.  H.  D.] 

PALORUM   PORTUS.     [Mallcs  and  Ma- 

OAKSA.j 

PALTUS  (ndAToj;  Eth.  TUxXrrnv6s),  a  town  of 
Syria  upon  the  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Aradus, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  According 
to  some  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paltus.    Pococke  places  it  at  Soldo  ; 
Shaw  at  the  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Afelleck,  6 
miles  from  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Gabala.    (Strab.  xv 
pp.  728,  735;  PtoL  v.  15.  §  3;  Cic.  ad  lam.  xii. 
13;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18;  Mela,  i.  12;  Steph.  B.«.  r  ; 
Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1738.) 
PAMBCT1S  LACUS.    [Dodona,  p.  784.] 
PAM1SUS  (nd^Krof).    1.  The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.    [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342.  J 

2.  A  river  in  Laconia,  forming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuc- 
trum,  but  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  Pephnua,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctrum.  [Petbxus.] 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Pcneius  in  Thescaly,  pro- 
bably the  modern  Bliuri  or  Piliuri.  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  514.) 

PA"MPHIA  (noppfa).  a  village  of  Aetolia,  on 
the  raid  from  Metapa  to  Thcrmum,  and  distant  30 
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stadia  from  well,  was  burnt  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  218. 
(Polyb.  v.  8,  13  ;  for  details  Fee  Tiiermum.) 

PAMPHY'LIA  (no^i/A/o).  a  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  west  on 
Lycia,  in  the  north  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  east  on 
Oilicia.  The  country,  consisting  of  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast,  forms  an  arch  round  the  bay,  which 
is  called  after  it  the  Pamphylius  Sinus  or  the  Pam- 
phylium  Mare.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  26)  the 
country  was  oriirtnally  called  Mopsopsia,  from  Mopsus, 
a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  after 
the  Trojan  War  are  said  to  bavo  settled  iu  Pam- 
phylia, Oilicia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  comp. 
Srylax,  p.  39  ;  PtoL  v.  5  ;  Dionys.  Per.  850,  &c. ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ;  Stad'uum,  Mcr.Mag.  §  194,  &c; 
Hierocl.  p.  679,  &c)  Pamphylia,  according  to  Strabo, 
'extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  a  line  measurinc; 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geographical  miles  :  the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  above  a  few  miles.  In  Later 
times,  however,  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Pam- 
phylia in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
both  sides  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  does  not  appear 
as  a  distinct  province  of  the  empire  until  the  new 
division  underConstantine  was  made.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  Polybius  (xxii.  27)  doubting  whether 
Pamphylia  (in  the  Roman  sense)  was  one  of  the 
countries  beyond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus; 
for  Pisidia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  unquestionably 
a  country  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Comp.  Strab. 
Kit.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  632,  xv.  p  685.)  In  this  latter 
sense  Pamphylia  w.is  separated  from  Lycia  by  Mount 
Climax,  and  from  Ciltcia  by  the  river  Melas,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modern 
times  Tekkt  and  the  coast  district  of  luhil  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  observed ;  for 
Olbia  and  Perge  are  described  by  some  writers  as 
belonging  to  Lycia  (Scylax,  p.  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  Melas,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Oi- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  mountainous  ;  for  the  ramiBcations  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
others  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  from  it. 
There  is  only  one  great  promontory  on  the  coast,  viz. 
Leucotheum,  or  Leucolla.  The  principal  rivers,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pamphylian 
bay,  are  the  Cataurhacteb,  Oestrus,  Eurt- 
medox,  and  Melas,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  coast  district  between  the  Oestrus  and  Eury- 
medon  contains  the  lake  Capria,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pamphyii,  that  is, 
a  mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Ciliciana  who  had  immigrated:  to  these 
were  added  bands  of  Greeks  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  later  Greek  colonies.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dim.  Per.  854 ;  Herod,  vii.  91,  via.  68;  Pans.  vii. 
3.  §  3;  Appinn,  B.  C.  ii.  71,  iv.  60;  Liv.  xliv.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (Pamphyii,  Parapfaylii,  nd^vAoi, 
ria^^Atoi),  accordingly,  were  in  those  parts  what 
the  Alemanni  were  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  related  that  they  were  all  descended  from 
Pamphyle,  a  daughter  of  Rhaciua  and  Manto  (Steph. 
B.  t.  v.  Han<pv\ia),  or  from  one  Pamphylus  (Eus- 
tath. ad  Dim.  Per.  L  c).  Others  again,  though 
without  good  reason,  derive  the  name  from  w«j  and 
<p6\Aov,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance;  tbey  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of 
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against  the  Greeks  their  naval  contingent  consisted 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lycians  furnished  50, 
and  the  Ciliciana  100.    (Herod,  vii.  92.)  After 
the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Pamphylians  6rst  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  Syria.    After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochua  the  Great,  they  were  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (Polyb.  xxii. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  until  it  was 
made  over  to  the  Romans.    The  Greek  colonies,  how- 
ever, such  as  Aspendus  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent republics  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  (Ar- 
rian,  Anab.  i.  25,  foil);  but  we  have  no  inform atka 
at  all  about  their  political  constitutions.  In  their  man- 
ners and  social  habits,  the  Pamphylians  strongly  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  670), 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  piratical  proceedings; 
their  maritime  towns  were  in  fact  the  great  marts 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilician  pirates  were  dis- 
posed of.    (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)    Navigation  seems 
to  have  been  their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towns.    Their  lan- 
guage was  probably  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  some 
barbarous  dialects,  which  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.   (Arrian,  AmA.  i. 
26.)    But  their  coins  bear  evidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  arts, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  whom 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 
The  more  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Lyr- 
naa  or  Lyrnessua,  Tenedus,  Olbia,  Corycua,  Aspen- 
dus, Perge,  Syllium,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemais,  Ac 
(Comp.  Sestini,  Dttcript.  Num.  Vet  p.  388,  full.; 
Eckbel,  Doctr.  Nnm.  i.  3,  pp.  6,  14,  &c.)  [*L.S.] 
PAMPHY'LIUM  MARE,  PAMPHVLIUS  SI- 
NUS  (na/Kpi-Aio*  wihjryos  or  Tla^i(pv\ios  k6\9qs\ 
*  large  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  form  of 
the  coasts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  be- 
ginning in  the  west  at  the  Chelidonian  promontory, 
snd  terminating  in  the  east  at  Cape  Anemurium. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Olbia  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia,    (Strab.  ii.  pp. 
121,  125,  xiv.  p.  666  ;  Agatbem.  i.  3,  ii.  14;  Sto- 
baeus,  i.  p.  656;  Plin.  v.  26,  35;  Flor.iiL  6.)  This 
sea  is  now  called  the  bay  of  A dalia.        [L.  S.] 
PANACHAICUS  MONS.    [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 
PANACTUM.    [Attica,  p.  329,  a.] 
PANAEI  (Jlavaiot),  a  people  of  Thrace,  whom 
Thucydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Strymou 
towards  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Stephanus 
R.  (#.  r.)  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Ed  ones  near  Ara- 
phipolis. 

PANAETCLIUM.   [Aetoua,  p.  63,  b.] 
PANAGRA  (ndVcrypa),  s  town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  lake  Libys,  and  near  the  Kigir.  (Ptol 
iv.  6.  §  27.) 

PAN  DAE  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a  tribe  of  Indians 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  according  to  him,  were  alore 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  sovereigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  tbey  were  de- 
scended from  a  daughter  of  Hercules.  Tbey  would 
seem  from  his  account  to  hsve  been  a  race  of  great 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  have  occupied  some 
part  at  least  of  the  Panjab.  Arrian  (Indie.  8)  tells 
nearly  the  same  story  of  a  daughter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  calls  Pandoea,  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pandavas,  traces  of  whose  names 
I  are  met  in  several  ancient  authors.  [Pandovi 
Rbuio.]  [V.] 
1    PANDATA'RIA  (nartarft* :  Vandotrna),  a 
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small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  nearly  opposite  to  the  month  of  the 
Vulturnus.  (Plia.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  St  rub.  iL  p.  123  ; 
Mela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  79.)  Strabo  says 
it  was  250  stadia  from  the  mainland,  which  is  just 
about  the  truth  (v.  p.  233).  Ho  calls  it  a  small 
island,  but  well  peopled.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
made  use  of,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pontia,  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  or  political 
exiles.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Germanicns,  and  Octavia,  the  first  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  put  to  death  in  the  island. 
(Tac,  Ana.  i.  53,  xiv.  63;  Suet.  Tib.  53.)  Pan- 
dataria  is  about  midway  between  Pontia  (Ponxa) 
and  Aenaria  (Ischia)  ;  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  like 
the  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  to  which  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  belonging  ;  and  does  not  exceed 
3  miles  in  length.  Varro  notices  it  as  frequented, 
like  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Pontia  and  Palmaria, 
by  flocks  of  quails  and  turtle-doves  in  their  annual 
migrations.   (Varr.  B.  R.  iiL  5.  §  7.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDION,  a  headland  in  the  south-west  of 
Caria,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  1 G.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  on  the  same  spot  a 
small  town  Paridion,  or  according  to  another  read- 
ing Parydon.  [L.  S.] 

PAXDO'SIA  (navtoola:  Etk.  noj*o<n*©i).  1. 
A  city  of  Bruttium,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  little  abort  Con- 
sentia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  far 
from  clear  (Strab.  vL  p.  256);  but  Livy  calls  it 
"  imminentem  Lucanis  ac  Bruttiis  finibus."  (Liv. 
viii.  24.)  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenotrian  town,  and  was  even,  at  one  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  I.  c);  but  it 
sei'ins  to  have  certainly  received  a  Greek  colony,  as 
Scylax  expressly  enumerates  it  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  Scymnus  Chius, 
though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  asserts  the  same 
thing.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
was  probably  a  colony  of  Crotona;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  who  represents  it  as  founded  in 
the  same  year  with  Metajuutum,  would  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  an  independent  and  separate  colony. 
(Euseb.  Arm.  Ckron.  p.  99.)  But  the  date  assigned 
by  him  of  d.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible. 
[Metapostum.]  But  whether  originally  an  in- 
dependent settlement  or  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
dependency  of  Crotona  during  the  period  of  great- 
ness of  that  city,  and  hence  we  never  find  its  name 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Its 
only  historical  celebrity  arises  from  its  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua,  was 
slain  in  battle  with  the  Bruttians,  b.  c.  326.  That 
monarch  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandosia,  but  be  understood  this  as  referring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Thesprotia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
both  a  town  and  river  of  the  same  names  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Liv.  viii.  24  ;  Justin,  xii.  2; 
Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  15.)  The  name  of  Pandosia  is  again 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  38)  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  among  tlie  BrutUan  towns  retaken  by  the 
consul  P.  Sempronius,  in  n.  c.  204;  and  it  is  there 
noticed,  together  with  Consentia,  as  opposed  to  the 
"ignobiles  aliae  civitates."  It  was  therefore  at 
this  time  still  a  place  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
time  (Strab.  L  c),  but  we  find  no  subsequent  trace 
9f  it.    There  is  great  difficulty  in  ddcrmining  its 
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jtasition.  It  is  described  as  a  strong  fortress,  .situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  which  had  three  peaks,  whence  it  was 
called  in  the  oracle  Tlarboala  Tpuc&\uvos  (Strab, 
£  c.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  of 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  is  enumerated  by 
Scymnus  Chius  between  Crotona  and  Thurii.  But 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  must  probably 
have  stood  in  the  mountains  between  Consentia  and 
Thurii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  those  assigned  by  local  topographers  are  purely 
conjectural.  The  proximity  of  the  river  Acheron 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  identified. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  between  the  Bruttian 
Pandosia  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Lucania 
(No,  2.);  and  some  writers  have  even  considered 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished. 
(Romanelli,  vol  L  pp.  261—263).  It  is  true  that 
Theopumpus  (op.  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Pandosia  as  a  city  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  this  is  a  very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fact,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viii.  24),  and  the  passages  of  Livy  (xxix.  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Bruttians. 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  near  Herat  lea. 
It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  preceding; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a  Lucanian  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch describes  Pyrrhas  as  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  ileraclea,  with  the  river  Siris 
in  front  of  him  (Plat.  Pyrrh.  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabulae  Heracleenses  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a  town  of  tbo  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heracles.  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  He- 
racl.  p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Heraclea,  but  apparently  further  inland;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a  spot  called 
Sta  if  aria  d  Angioma,  about  7  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4  from  Heraclea.  Angioma  was  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  wholly  deserted.  (Mazocchi,  I  e.  pp.  104, 105; 
Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDO'SIA  {UatHoola :  Eth.  TlaySovuis),  an 
ancient  colony  of  Elis  (Detn,  HaXomnes.  p.  84,  Rciske), 
and  a  town  of  the  Cassopaei  in  the  district  of  Thes- 
protia in  Epirus,  situated  upon  the  river  Acheron. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
Kttstri,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an 
acropolis,  while  those  of  the  city  descend  the  slopes 
on  either  side,  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Liv.  viii.  24} 
Justin,  xii.  2  ;  Plin.  iv.  1  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  55.) 


COIN  OF  PANDOSIA. 

PANDOYI  REGIO  (Tlaritou  x*f,  Pt«l.  ▼>»• 
1.  §  1 1),  a  district  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindustan.  The  name  is  in  some 
editions  IlarSioVot,  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  snggested  by  Erasmus) 
is  the  true  reading.  There  is  another  district  of  the 
ame  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Pan- 
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jab  on  the  Bidaspw  (Vipita)  (vii.  I.  §  46).  It  is 
clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  names  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  original  Indian  dynasty,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pandatat,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extended  very  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  district 
in  the  Punjab  belonged  to  king  Porus.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  686:  Lassen,  In<L  Alterth.  Gttchichte  der  Pan- 
davn,  p.  652.)  [V.] 

PANE  AS,  PANIAS,  or  PAKE  IAS  (naytds, 
navtar,  navddr,  Hierocl.  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  Caksabeia  Pameas  (Kauriptia  Tla- 
vtdt.  or  IlavtcU,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  3,  B.  Jud. 
ii.  9.  §  1;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  21;  Plin.  v.  15.  8.15; 
Sozom.  v.  21;  on  coins,  K.  M  flawf?  and  wpbt 
riewfty;  in  Steph.  B.  incorrectly  wpbi  if  TltwtiSt) 
or  Caksarbia  Phiuppi  (K.  4  *i\lmrov,  Matth.xv'u 
13;  Mark,  viiL  27;  Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8.  §  4,  B.J. 
Hi.  8.  §  7,  2.  §  1 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  17),  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
ocles  (fl.  or)  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  npon 
one  of  the  sonrces  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Panium,  one  of  the  branches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Panimn  contained  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  (Philostorg.  vii.  7.)  At  this 
spot  Herod  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustas. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  10.  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  21.  §3.)  Paoeas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Laish,  afterwards  called  Dan;  but  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4  miles  from  each  other.  (Reland,  Palaestina, 
p.  918,  seq.)  Paneas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Caesareia  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  surname  of  Philippi 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  3,  B.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1.) 
It  was  subsequently  called  Neronias  by  Herod 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Nero.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4;  Coins.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  (Afatth.  ix.  20 ; 
Eiueb.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Sozom.  v.  21 ;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  41  ;  Phot  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a  bishopric.  It  is  still 
called  B&nias,  and  contains  now  only  150  houses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  issues  from  a 
spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
source  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once 
an  inscription;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
hardt,  appears  to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cavern  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
stones  around  the  spring  may  liave  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
sidered by  Josephus  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake 
called  Phiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitis  or  the  NE.  Respecting  this  lake 
see  Vol.  II.  p.  519,  b. 

(Reland,  Palaettina,  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339,  seq.;  Burvkhardt,  Syria,  p.  37,  seq.;  Ro- 
binson, BihL  Re*,  vol.  iii.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS  (riaW^wm,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  52), 
a  town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy  (Tltwfipvffos, 
Cone  Ephea.  p.  478  ;  IlaW^wor,  Cassian.  CoUaL 
xi.  3\  It  probably  therefore  bore  another  appel- 
n  more  ancient  times.    Manwrt  (r-A.  x. 
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pt  2.  p.  580)  believes  it  to  'have  been  the  city  of 
Diospolia  in  the  Delta ;  and  he  agrees  with  Cham, 
pollion  (JTEgypte,  voL  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modern  Menzalth,  It  stood  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
SE.  of  the  Ostium  Mendesium.  Ptolemy  (i.  e) 
says  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  name,  which  he 
alone  mentions  and  denominates  N&vr.  Panephy»is 
may  have  been  either  the  surviving  suburb  of  a  de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  or  one  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprang  up  among  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
city.  [W.  B  D.l 

PANGAEUM,  PANOAEUS  (to  terror  or 
Uayyaiitv  6pos,  6  ndyytuof,  Herod,  v.  16,  vii.  112, 
113;  Thncii.  99;  Aesch.  Pert.  494;  Pind.  Pgth. 
iv.320;  Eurip.  Rhet.  922,972;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii. 
35;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87,  106;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  462 ;  Lucan,  i.  679),  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the  modern  name 
of  Pirndri,  stretching  to  the  E.  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Strymon  at  the  pass  of  Amphipolis,  bounds 
all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Strymonic  basin 
on  the  S.,  and  near  Prdvista  meets  the  ridges 
which  enclose  the  same  basin  on  the  E.  Pangaeum 
produced  gold  as  well  as  silver  (Herod,  vii.  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  covered 
in  summer  with  the  Rota  centifoiia.  (Plin-  xxl 
10;  Theoph.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  682.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tha- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (£  <?.),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  Picres  and 
Odomanti,  but  particularly  the  Satrae,  who  bordered 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  reached 
us;  but  to  the  Pangacan  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a  large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edones.  [Edoxes.] 
(Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  190, 
212  )  TJ2  B  J  j 

PANHELLFNES.  [Graecia,  VoL  L  p.  1010.] 

PANICNIUM  (norKSrior).  a  place  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  in  the  territory  of  Pries* , 
containing  the  common  national  sanctuary  of  Po- 
seidon, at  which  the  Ionians  held  their  regular 
meetings,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  de- 
rived it*  name.  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
3  stadia  from  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639; 
Herod,  i.  141,  foil.;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  v.  31;  Paus. 
vii.  5.  §  1.)  The  Panionium  was  properly  speak  inn 
only  a  grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Steplianus  B.  is  the  only 
writer  who  calls  it  a  town,  and  even  mentions  the 
Ethnic  designation  of  its  citizens.  The  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  the  management  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priene.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geographers  looked  for  the  site 
of  the  Panionium  in  some  place  near  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Tthangli;  but  Col.  Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p. 
260)  observes:  "The  uninhabitable  aspect  of  the 
rocks  and  forests  of  Mycale,  from  Cape  Trugilium 
to  the  modern  Tthangli,  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  spot,  either  on  the  face  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Panionium 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  stood.  Tthangli,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  Pani- 
onian  festival:  and  here  Sir  William  Gell  found,  in 
a  church  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inscription  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twice.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
Tshangli  being  on  the  site  of  Panionium."  [L.S.] 

PANISSA,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace. 
(Plin.  iv.  ll.s.  18.)  [T.H.D.] 
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PAN1UM  (Myiov,  HieracL  p.  632;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Them.  ii.  1.  p.  47;  Suidas,  s.  v.),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  near  Heracleia;  perhaps  the  modern 
Baaados.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA'NNONA  (ndwwa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnoasna,  retaining  the  name  of  Panon. 
(PtoL  iii.  17.  §  10.) 

PANNCN1A  (nanwriB,  Ptol.  ii.  1.  §  12  ;  or 
Tlauoyla,  Zosim.  ii.  43),  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  sooth  and 
west  of  the  Dannbe,  which  forms  its  boundary  in 
the  north  and  east ;  in  the  south  it  bordered  on 
Illyricum  and  Moesia,  while  in  the  west  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Noricum  by  Mount  Cetius.  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  country  extended 
along  the  Danube  from  Vindobona  {Vienna)  to 
Singidunum,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  eastern 
portions  of  A  ustria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  part  of 
Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  Save,  Slavouia, 
and  portions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  After  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  Pannonia 
Superior  (^  turn  Uayvovla)  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
( t)  intra*  Tlcwvorla),  by  a  straight  line  running  from 
Arabona  in  the  north  to  Servitium  in  the  south,  so 
that  the  part  west  of  this  line  constituted  Upper 
Pannonia,  and  that  on  the  east  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  ii.  15.  §  16.)  In  consequence  of  this  division 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
name  Pannoniae  (nowoWcu,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  1  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  43;  Plin.  xxxvii.  11.  &.  2).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerius  separated  the  district 
of  Lower  Pannonia  between  the  Jtaab,  Danube,  and 
Dratty  and  constituted  it  as  a  separate  province 
under  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  his  wife  who 
bore  the  same  name.  (Aur.  Vict,  de  Cat*.  40 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  But  as  Lower 
Pannonia  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
reduced,  Constantino  the  Great  added  to  it  a  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  the  districts  about  the  Upper 
Drove  and  Save;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  henceforth 
called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
nonia Secnnda.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  3,  xvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Pannonia  Secunda  is  sometimes  also  called  Inter* 
amnia,  Savia,  or  Ripcnsis.  (Sext.  Ruf.  Bret.  11  ; 
Notit.  Imp.)  The  three  provinces  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  governed  by  three  diffe- 
rent officers,  a  praeses  residing  at  Sabaria,  a  consular 
residing  at  Sirmium,  and  a  pracfect  who  had  his  seat 
at  Siscia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  protection,  had  always  the 
strongest  garrisons,  though  all  Pannonia  in  general 
was  protected  by  numerous  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  seven  legions.  Besides  these  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three  fleet*  maintained  on  the  Danube. 

Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannonia  from  "  panuus," 
"a  rag  or  piece  of  cloth,"  referring  to  a  peculiar  article 
of  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  though  he  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  natives  called  themselves  Pan- 
nonians,  whence  it  follows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  pannus.  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Pueonians  we  shall 
Lave  occasion  to  speak  presently. 

In  its  physical  configuration,  Pannonia  forms  a 
vast  plain  enclosed  only  in  the  west  and  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
traversed  only  by  hills  of  a  moderate  size,  which 
form  the  terminations  of  the  Alpine  chains  in  the 
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I  west  and  south,  and  are  for  this  reason  called  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  28)  and  Tibullus  (iv.  1.  109)  the 
Pannonian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  these  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Mount  Carvancas,  Cbtius,  Ai.bii  Montes, 
Claudius,  and  Alma  or  Aluls.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
sources  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Dra- 
vus  and  Savus,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Danube.  Only  one 
northern  tributary  of  the  Dravns  is  mentioned,  viz., 
the  Murii'8  ;  while  the  Savus  receives  from  the 
south  the  Nauportus,  Carcorus,  Colapis,  Oe- 
neus,  Urpanus,  Valdasus,  and  Drimus.  The 
only  other  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Akrabo.  The  northern  part  of  Pannonia  contained 
a  great  lake  called  the  Peujo  or  Pbiso  (the  Plat- 
tensee"),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
lakes,  the  Ulcaki  Lacus,  between  the  Save  and  the 
Drave,  near  their  mouth.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Pannonia  are  described  by  the  ancients  in  a  manner 
which  little  corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rough, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productive  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  317 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37  ;  Herodian,  i.  6), 
though  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21;  com  p.  with  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lerius  did  to  promote  the  productiveness  if  the 
country  by  rooting  out  the  large  forests  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agriculture. 
(Plin.  in.  28;  Appian,  IUyr.  22;  Hygin.  de  Limit. 
Const,  p.  206;  Aurel.  de  Cats.  40.)  As  the  forests 
in  those  times  were  probably  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  timber  was  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (Solin.  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oats,  from  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a  kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  food  for  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Pannonia,  until  the  emperor  Probus  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir- 
mium. (VopUc.  Prob.  1,  18;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Aurel.  Met  de  Cats.  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
saliunca  is  mentioned  (Plin.  xxi.  20),  and  among 
the  animals  dogs  excellent  for  the  chase  are  spoken 
of  by  Nemesiauus  (Cyneg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (xiii.  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  must  have  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
ancients  do  not  speak  of  any  metals  found  in  Pannonia, 
either  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imported  from  Pannonia  were 
vaguely  said  to  come  from  Noricum,  where  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Pannonii,  Uayviviot, 
Tldvrovts,  or  Tlalovts)  were  a  very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  IUyr. 
22.)  Appian  (/.  c.  14)  states  that  the  Romans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  Illyricum.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  lllyrians ;  and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Pynwtae,  Alazani,  and  Daesitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Illyrian  and  by  others  as  Pan- 
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nonian  tribes.  The  fact  that  most  Greek  writers 
called  them  Paeonians,  and  that  Tacitus  (Germ.  43) 
speaks  of  the  Pannonian  language  as  different  from 
that  of  the  German  tribes,  seems  to  favour  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Thnuian 
Paeonians,  who  had  gradually  spread  to  the  hunks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Italy.  It  must 
however  be  observed  that  Dion  Caseins  (xlix.  36), 
who  knew  the  people  well,  denies  that  they  were 
Paeonians.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Celtic  tribes  also  existed  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  empire  Roman  civilisation 
and  the  Latin  language  bad  made  considerable 
progress.  They  are  described  as  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  lived  in  a  very  low 
*-t;itc  of  civilisation,  and  were  notorious  for  cruelty  and 
love  of  bloodshed  (Dion  Cass.  /.  c ;  Appian,  IUyr.  14; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318 ;  Stat  Sih.  iii.  13),  as  well  as  for 
faithlessness  and  cunning  (TibulL  iv.  1.  8).  But 
since  4heir  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  conquerors  produced  considerable  changes 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  110);  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Pannonians  (some  of  their  gods,  such  as  Latobius, 
Laburus,  Chart  us,  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nities were  identified  with  Roman  ones  (Spark  Sever. 
15 ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  7).  The  Romanisation  of  the 
country  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  of  nations,  the  country  was 
completely  Romanised. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  noticed  by 
the  ancients  in  Pannonia  ;  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  decidedly  Celtic  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  Azau,  Cttxi,  Bon,  Cole- 

TIANI,  OSERIATES,  SeBRBTBS,  SERRATILU,  SAN- 

drizetks,  Latobici,  and  Varciasi,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Iapodbs  or  Iapvdes,  the  Colapiani  and 
Scordtsci,  though  some  of  these  latter  may  have 
extended  into  Illyricum.  In  Lower  Pannonia,  we 
have  the  Arabisci,  Hercuxiatae,  Andiaxtrs, 
Iabii,  Breuci,  Amaxtixi  (Amaxtes),  and  Cob- 
xucater.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (iii.  26)  mentions 
the  A  rotates,  Beloitks,  and  C atari,  of  whom  it 
is  not  known  what  districts  they  inhabited.  Towns 
and  villages  existed  in  the  country  in  great  numbers 
even  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass. 
Ir.  29 ;  Jornand.  Get  50)  ;  and  Appian's  statement 
(IUyr.  22),  that  the  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
l  ipes  and  isolated  farms,  probably  applies  only  to 
some  remote  and  more  rugged  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  towns  were  Vixdobona,  Car- 

KUXTCM,  SCARBAXTIA,  SaBARIA,  ArRABO,  PAB- 

Toris,  Siscla,  Aemoxa,  Nauportus  ;  and  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Breobtio,  Aquixcum,  Mursia, 
Cibalae,  Acnnxctni,  Tauruxum,  and  Sirmium. 

The  history  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  is  little  known.  We  learn  from 
Justin  (xxiv.  4,  xxxii.  3,  12)  that  some  Celtic 
tribes,  probably  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Brennus, 
settled  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  114;  Sext.  Ruf.  Brev.  7;  Jornand. 
de  Reg.  Sue.  50.)  The  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  its  history  begins  to  be  somewhat  removed  in 
the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  B.C.  35,  when 
Octavianus,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
his  troops  occupation  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
expense  of  others,  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and  by 
conquering  the  town  of  Siscia  broke  the  strength  of 
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the  nation.   (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36;  Appian,  IUyr. 
13,  22.  foil.)     His  general  Vibius  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  country.    But  not  many 
years  after  this,  when  a  war  between  Maroboduus, 
king  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  Romans  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Pannonian*.  together  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  Dlyrian  tribes,  rose  in  a 
great  insurrection  against  their  oppressors,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  bloody  war  of  several  years'  da- 
ration  that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  reducing  them, 
and  changing  the  country  into  a  Roman  province, 
a.d.8.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24,  28,  29;  Suet  TA.  15, 
20;  Veil.  Pat  iL  110,  folL)    Henceforth  a  on- 
siclerable  army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  people.  When  the  soldiers  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  they  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion,  but  were  reduced  by  Drusus.  (Tac 
Ann,  I  15,  foil.  30;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  4.)  During 
the  first  century  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province, 
under  the  administration  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
peror. Respecting  its  division  in  the  second  century, 
we  have  already  spoken.    Until  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  Pannonia  remained  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire;  many  colonies  and  municipia 
were  established  in  the  country,  and  fortresses  were 
built  for  its  protection ;  military  roads  also  were 
constructed,  especially  one  along  the  Danube,  and  a 
second  through  the  central  part  of  the  country  from 
Vindobona  to  Sirmium.    The  Romans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  the  Pannonians,  but  they  at  the 
same  lime  (ien\«i  great  oeni'iiis  irom  luftn;  tiie 
military  valour  of  the  natives  was  of  great  service 
to  them,  and  formed  always  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions.    About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  lost  to  the  Romans; 
in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Hun*, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Theodusius  II.  w.i>t  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.  (Prise  Exc.  de 
p.  37,  ed.  Paris.)    On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  by  the  death  of  Attila,  the  country  tell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Jornand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  about  A.  D.  500,  into  those  of 
the  Longobardi,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Avari  in  a.d.  568. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (ii.  15  and  16),  Pliny  (ii.  28), 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206,  foil.,  v.  p.  213,  foil.,  vii.  p.  313, 
foil.),  Dion  Cassias  (xlix.  34—38,  lv.  23,  24). 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  110,  foil.),  Tacitus  (Ann.  L 
16,  foil.),  Appian,  Jomandes  (U.  cc.).  Among 
modem  writers  the  following  deserve  to  be  consulted : 
Schonlcben,  Carnioln  anliqua  et  nova,  and  AnnaJes 
Cornidae  aniiqutie  et  novae,  Labarus,  1681,  fol.; 
Katancsich,  Comment,  in  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Pan- 
noniam,  Buda,  1829  ;  Nicbuhr,  Lect.  on  Ancient 
Hist  vol.  i.  p.  164,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

PANOPEUS  or  PHANOTEUS  (noro»«vs,  Horn. 
Strab.  Pans. ;  Ilaroirn,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  424  ; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Ov.  Afet.  iii.  19  ;  Stat.  Theb.  vii. 
344 ;  Tloroircai,  Herod,  viii.  34  ;  +owt«6j,  said 
by  Strab.,  ix.  p.  423,  to  be  its  name  in  his  time, 
but  the  form  also  occurs  in  Thuc.  iv.  89  ;  ♦optima, 
Steph.  B.  $.  p. ;  Phanotea,  Liv.  xxxii.  18 :  Etk. 
UoMowtvs,  Qayortvs),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis, 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Daulis  to  Cbaeroneia.  Pausanias  says  that  Pano- 
peus  was  20  stadia  from  Cbaeroneia,  and  7  from 
Daulis  (ix.  4.  §§1,7);  but  the  latter  number  is 
obviously  a  mistake.  The  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Aio  VUui  (Sytas  B\dais\  which  are  clearly  those 
of  Panopeos,  are  distant  aboot  20  stadia  from  AV. 
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(Cbaeroneia),  but  as  much  as  27  *  tad  in 
fiom  DkavUa  (Daulis).  Panopeus  «i  a  very  an- 
cicut  town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyae. 
Schedius,  the  king  of  Panopeus,  and  bb  brother, 
were  the  leaden  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Trojan  War. 
(Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.)  Panopeus  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  of  Tityus,  wbo  was  shun  by  Apollo  at 
this  place,  because  lie  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
Leto  on  ber  way  to  Delphi.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  576; 
Pans.  x.  4.  §  5.)  Panopeus  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  34),  and  again  by  Philip  at 
tbe  close  of  the  Sacred  War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  1.)  It 
was  taken  by  tbe  Romans  in  b.c.  198,  on  tbe  first 
attack  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Polyb.  v.  96);  and  was 
destroyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  Sulla  and  Archelans,  the  general  of  Mith- 
ridatea.  (Plut.  Sull.  16.)  Paosaiuas  says  that  tbe 
ancient  city  was  7  stadia  in  circuit ;  but  in  his 
time  the  place  consisted  of  only  a  few  huts,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
rocky  heights  above  Aio  Vlati.  The  masonry  is 
of  different  periods,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destruction  of  the  city.  Tbete  are 
no  longer  any  remains  of  tbe  tomb  of  Tityus,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  tbe  third  of  a  stadium 
in  circumference,  and  stood  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
torrent.  Pausanias  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Sacred  Way  a  building  of  unbaked  bricks,  containing 
a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  either  for  Asclepius  or  Prometheus.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  Prometheus  made  the 
human  race  out  of  tbe  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Clastkal  Tour,  vol.  L  p.  207 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  109;  Ulrichs, 
Rtisen,  <fc.  p.  151.) 

PAXOPOLIS  (norrfiroA/*,  Diodor.  i.  18;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Tlarwr  w6\is,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813; 
TLarbt  *6\tt,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  sometimes  simply 
iWs,  Hierocl.  p.  731;  It.  Anton,  p.  166:  Eth. 
narowoAfrifr),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aegyp- 
tian  appellative  Cbemmis  or  Chemmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  seq.;  Diodor.  L  c),  was  a  very  ancient  city  of 
the  Tbcbaid,  lat.  26°  40*  N.  [Ciikmmis.]  Pono- 
polis  was  dedicated  to  Chem  or  Pan,  one  of  the  first 
Ot-tad  of  the  Aegyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satyri  generally  of 
Upper  Aegypt.  (Plot  It.  et  Orir.  c.  14.)  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  describes  tbe  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  as  an  Ithyphallic  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  face  was  human,  like  that  of 
Atnmon;  his  head-dress,  like  that  of  Ammon,  con- 
sisted of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  up,  is  suspended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  that  of  Ammon  also,  in- 
cluding the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An  I 
inscription  on  the  Kosseir  road  is  the  ground  for 
supporting  that  Chem  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity; 
and  that  Cbemmis  and  Panopolis  were  respectively 
the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  names  for  the  same  city 
U  inlei-n-d  from  Diodorus  (i  c.)  Panopolis  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Noinos  Panopolites.  According  to  Strubo  (/.  c.) 
it  was  inhabited  principally  by  stonemasons  and 
linen-weavers;  and  Agatbias  (iv.  p.  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus  a.  d.  410. 
Although  a  principal  site  of  Panic  worship,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Perseus.  From  He- 
ndotus  (vi.  53)  we  know  that  tbe  Dorian  chieftains 
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origin  from  Perseus  through  Aegypt. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  Aegyptian 
pods  was  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
tbe  word — TXipQtt,  to  burn— it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hephabtos  or 
Phtah.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Perseus  was  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  a  wall  around  which 
was  a  plantation  of  palm-trees.  At  tbe  entrance  of 
tbe  enclosure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
upon  these  placed  colossal  statues  hi  human 
form.  Within  the  adytum  was  a  statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  bis  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
Tbe  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  his  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  always  the  omens  of  an  abundant  liarvest  to 
Aegypt.  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesicd  {Sent  Here.  220),  and  their  deposition  in 
the  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  he  was  traversing  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
e* pedal  fertility.  The  modern  name  of  PanopoKs  is 
Akhmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Cbemmis.  The 
ruins,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendour,  are  incon- 
siderable. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
Aegypt,  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rotse  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Champollion,  FEgypte, 
vol.  L  p.  267;  Pococke,  Travels,  p.  115;  Minutoli, 
p.  243.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PAXORMUS     (riarnpjuof  :    Eth.  nwop/iiTlJT, 

Panormitanus :  Palermo),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bland, 
about  50  miles  from  its  XW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Golf  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
from  tbe  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  Btrictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  xxii.  10.)  But  Panormus  was  not  a  Greek 
colony;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  tbe  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Tbuc.  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  tbe  Phoenician  name  of  Panormus,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appellation  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  name 
was  only  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician  one  ;  but 
the  Punic  form  of  the  name,  which  is  found  on  coins, 
is  read  "  Machanath,"  which  signifies  "  a  camp,"  like 
the  Roman  Contra,  and  has  no  reference  to  tbe  port. 
(Gesenius,  Monum.  Phoen.  p.  288 ;  Mover 'a  PKo- 
nizier,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
these  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  country  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  change, 
took  place  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to' 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  name 
of  Panormus  in  history.  This  is  not  till  n.  c.  480, 
when  tbe  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Ka- 
mi! car  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-quarters 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xi  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  imj>ortant  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have 
gradually  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  their 
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dominion  in  the  island.  (Polyb.  i.  38.)  Thus,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  war  of  b.  c.  406  as  one  of  tlieir 
principal  naval  stations  (Diod.  xiii.  88);  and  again 
in  B.  c.  397  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Motya.  (Id.  xiv.  48.)  In  b.  c  383  it 
is  again  noticed  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  island  (Id.  xv.  17);  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  taken,  cither  by  Dionysius  or  by 
the  still  mora  powerful  Agathocles.  But  in  b.  c. 
276,  Pyrrhus,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  except 
Lilybaeum  and  Panormus,  attacked  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  latter  city,  also.  (Id.  xxii.  10.  p. 
498.)  It,  however,  Boon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  B.  0. 264.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
most  important  city  of  their  dominions  in  the  island, 
and  generally  made  the  head-quarters  both  of  their 
armies  and  fleets  ;  but  was  nevertheless  taken  with 
but  little  difficulty  by  the  Roman  consuls  Atilius 
Calatinus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  B.  c.  254. 
(Polyb.  i.  21,  24,  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Diod.  xxiii. 
18  p  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  stations  of  the  Romans  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason  be- 
came a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  for  their  stra- 
tegic operations.  (Diod.  xxiii.  19,  21,  xxiv.  1 ;  Polyb. 
i.  39,  55,  &c.)  It  was  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  Panormus  that  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal 
were  defeated  by  L.  Caccilius  Metellus  in  B.  c.  250, 
in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
(Polyb.  L  40:  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  9.)  It  was 
here  also  that  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  a  long- 
continued  struggle  with  Hamilcar  Burca,  who  had 
seized  on  the  remarkable  isolated  mountain  called 
Krcta,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  fortress  only  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Panormus  [Ekcta],  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  They  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  front 
of  Panormus,  at  a  distance  of  only  five  stadia  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  throughout  this  protracted 
contest    (Polyb.  L  56,  57.) 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  Panormus 
became  a  municipal  town,  but  enjoyed  a  privileged 
condition,  retaining  its  nominal  freedom,  and  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  burdens  imposed  on  other 
towns  of  the  province.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
in  consequence  a  flourishing  and  populous  town,  and 
the  place  where  the  courts  of  law  were  held  for  the 
whole  surrounding  district.  (Id.  ib.  ii.  26,  v.  7.) 
Cicero  notices  it  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  and  commercial  cities  of  the  island.  (/6. 
v.  27.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily 
which  seems  to  have  followed  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  Panormus  lost  its  liberty,  but  received  a 
Roman  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272),  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Au- 
gusta Panormitanorum."  It  would  seem  from  Dion 
Cassius  that  it  received  this  colony  in  b.  c  20 ;  and 
coins,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  prove  in- 
con  test  ably  that  it  became  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
the  other  colonies  founded  by  that  emperor  in 
Sicily,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  Panormus  as  such, 
and  ranks  it  merely  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7;  Eckhel,  vol. 
i.  p.  232  ;  Orcll.  Inscr.  948,  3760.)  It  subse- 
quently received  an  ■ecrssioQ  of  military  colonists 


under  Vespasian,  and  again  under  Hadrian.  (f.-K 
Colon,  p.  211;  Zumpt,  de  Colrm.  p.  410.)  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued  to  be  i 
flourishing  provincial  town  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  its  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (/tin  Ant  pp.  91,  97; 
Tab.  Pent;  Castell.  Inter.  Ski  I.  pp.  26.  27,  &c); 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  attain  in  ancient 
times  to  the  predominant  position  which  it  now  en- 
joys. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  last  city  of  the 
island  that  was  wrested  from  them  by  Beltsariu*  in 
A.  n.  535.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5,  8.)  After  this 
it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  till 
835,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  se- 
lected it  as  the  capital  of  their  dominions  in  the 
island.  It  retained  this  position  under  the  Norman 
kings,  and  is  still  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  by  far 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  island,  containing 
above  1 60,000  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  almost  vies  in  beanty 
with  that  of  Naples.  Its  beautiful  bay  affords  an 
excellent  roadstead,  from  whence  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proper  harbour, 
though  not  lar^e,  is  well  sheltered  and  secure.  The 
ancient  city  probably  occupied  the  site  immediately 
around  the  port,  but  there  are  no  means  of  tracing 
its  topography,  as  the  ground  is  perfectly  level, 
without  any  natural  features,  and  all  ancient  remains 
have  disappeared,  or  are  covered  by  modern  buildings. 
We  learn  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
city;  the  former,  as  might  be  supposed,  being  the 
more  recent  of  the  two,  and  thence  called  the  New 
City  (J)  via  w6\ts).  Each  had  its  separate  en- 
closure of  walls,  so  that  when  the  outer  city  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  the  inner  was  still  able  far 
some  time  to  withstand  their  efforts.  (Polyb.  L  38; 
Diod.  xxiii.  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now- 
visible  at  Palermo  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre  near  the  Royal  Palace;  but  numerous 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  «i 
the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  coins  of  Panormus  are  numerous :  the  more 
ancient  ones  have  Punic  inscriptions,  and  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  city  was  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  shows 
the  unequivocal  influence  of  Greek  art.  The  later 
ones  (struck  after  the  Roman  conquest,  but  while 
the  city  still  enjoyed  nominal  freedom)  have  the 
legend  in  Greek  letters  I1ANOPMITAN.  Still  later 
are  those  of  the  Roman  colony,  with  Latin  legends. 
On  those,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  Ponhormitanorum ;  and  this  ortho- 
graphy, which  is  found  also  in  the  best  MSS.  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one  in  Roman 
times.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  232;  Zumpt,  ad  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  26.)  [E.  U.  B.] 
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PANORMUS  (Tliroppo*  '  TlavopitiTiis'). 
1 .  A  harbour  of  Achaia,  1 5  stadia  £.  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhium.  The  bay  is  now  called  Tekich 
from  a  tckie'h  or  tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint,  which 
formerly  stood  npon  it  (Pans.  vii.  22.  §  10  ;  Thuc. 
ii.  86 ;  Polyb.  v.  102 ;  Phn.  iv.  5 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  [  Vol  I. 
p.331,b.] 

3.  A  harbour  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epeirus, 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Oricum  and  On- 
eheamiu.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  2.)  Strabo  describes  it 
us  a  great  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  (vii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  Palerimo. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Panormus,  the  har- 
bour of  Oricum  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  now  Porto  J£a- 
tftueo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A  harbour  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia.  [Cb- 

rHALLBNIA.1 

PANORMUS  (ndVopuos).  1.  The  port  of  Ephe- 
sus  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cuystrus,  near 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Ephc&ian 
Artemis.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  639 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxvii. 
10,  full.,  especially  14.  15;  EriiKsua.) 

2.  A  port  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Halicarnassus,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Myn- 
dus.  (Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  272, 273, 276,  foil.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  port  which  Thucydides  (viii. 
24)  calls  ndropftot  Tjjs  MiAipruu.  [L.  S.) 

PANORMUS,  a  harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Cbersonesus,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum.    (Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18.)         [T-  H.  D.] 

PANTA'GIAS  (nowwiat,  Thuc.;  ndVraxoi, 
Ptol. :  Porcdri),  a  small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croee.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  who  agree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of 
Megara,  between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Syinaethus ;  thus  confirming  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccurately  enumerates  it  after  Megara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  city  and  Syracuse.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Claudian, 
but  without  any  clue  to  its  potation;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  Virgil,  "  vivo  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  the  one  now  called  the  Porcdri,  which  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  mouth,  affording  a  small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  689;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
471;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  231;  Claudian,  ItapL  Pros.  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  9;  Cluver. Sicil. 
p.  131.)  It  is  but  a  small  stream  and  easily  fordable, 
as  described  by  Silius  Italicus,  but  when  swollen  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a  formidable  torrent;  whence 
Claudian  calls  it  "  saxa  rotantem but  the  story 
told  by  Sarins  and  Yibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
its  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waters,  is  a  mere  grammatical  fiction.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
I.  c;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Megarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hyblacan 
Megara,  established  themselves  for  a  Bhort  time  at  a 
place  called  Trotilus,  above  the  river  Pantagias,  or 
(as  he  writes  it)  Pantacias  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  The  name 
is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  and  castle  of  La  Bruca,  on  a 
tongue  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Stnvth'a  Sicily,  p.  159.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

FANTAL1A.  [Pavtaua.] 
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PANTHIALAEI  (nov&aAaToi,  Herod,  i.  125), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Pcrvis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  husbandry  as  their 
occupation.  [V.] 

PANTI  SINUS  (n<url  KoAiros,  Pto?  vii.  4.  §  7), 
a  bay  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  Trincomalte. 
The  name  in  tome  editions  is  written  PasL  [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM  (Harrutdwtuor,  UayriKa. 
valor,  Scylax,  Strab.  et  alii;  UamriKairaia,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  §  4 :  Eth.  YlayTutairattvs,  naJTurowtdnjt,  Steph. 
I  B.  t.  v.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  road 
Ilairrutaxatrnt,  as  UarrtKawalrm  occurs  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  3;  also  UavriKawtis,  as  if  from  a 
form  rTwrurtfanj,  Steph.  B.;  Panticapensrs,  Plin.  vi. 
7:  Kertch),  an  important  Greek  city,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersone*us  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  not  fur  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lac  us  Maeotia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ;  Appian, 
Mithr.  107.)  Scylax  says  (p.  30,  Huds.)  Una 
Panticapaeum  was  30  stadia  from  the  Maeotis. 
which  is  too  short  a  distance;  but  Arrian  (PeripL 
§  29,  p.  20,  Huds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  from  Panticapaeum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  the  M&eotis  I  wing  regarded  by  this 
writer  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
porus as  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Steph.  B.  (*.  r.)  Panticapaeum  derived  its  namo 
from  a  river  Panticapea;  but  this  is  a  mistake  of 
the  learned  Byzantine,  who  appears  to  have  recol- 
lected the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  city  Panti- 
c;i}i;i«um,  which,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any 
river.  Ammianus  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
Hypanis  (xxii.  8.  §  26).  According  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Stepbunus  («.  p.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  Aevtes,  who  received  the  district  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetes ;  but  we 
know  from  history  that  it  was  a  Milesian  colony, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coa*t. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.)  Ammianus 
(L  c.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  all  the  Wilouan  towns 
on  the  Bosporus;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  can- 
not be  determined.  Bdckh  (Inter.  voL  iL  p.  91) 
places  it  about  01.  59.  4  (b.  c.  541),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  OL  75.1  (n.  c 
480),  which  is  tiie  date  assigned  to  it  by  Nicbuhr. 
(Kieine  ScArtfl.  voL  i.  p.  873.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
whose  figure,  or  that  of  a  Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  the  city;  but  this  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  similar  cases, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xL  p.  495;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a  brief  account  is  given  elsewhere,  [Vol.  L  p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Tbeudosia  was  reckoned  by  many  as  good  a  harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  the 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  (in  Lept.  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pliny  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Bosporus  by  some.  Eu- 
tropius  (vii.  9)  erroneously  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  different  cities.  Under  the  By- 
zantines Bosporus  became  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
city  (Procop.  de  Acdif.  iii.  7,  D.  Pert.  i.  12,  B. 
I  Guth.  iv.  5);  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  found  here,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  later  than  the  fourth  century  ».  c 
(Dubois,  Voyage  attiour  du  Caucase,  vol.  v.  p.  1 13, 
seq.  ;  Seymour,  Russia  on  the  Blade  Sea,  <f-c 
p.  255,  seq.;  Neumann,  Die  IleUenen  m  Skytien- 
lande,  vol  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 
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Crimea  Kertck  is  still  called  Bosjmr.  The  old  name, 
however,  continued  in  use  for  a  long  time;  for  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  apes  we  find  the 
town  called  Pamlico  or  Pondico,  as  well  as  Bospro 
or  Vosjiro. 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(I'rocop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  7.) 

The  site  of  Panticapaeum  is  well  described  by 
Strabo.  "  Panticapaeum,"  he  says,  «  is  a  hilL  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  covered  with  buildings  on 
every  side  :  towards  the  east  it  has  a  harbour  and 
docks  for  30  ships  ;  it  has  also  a  citadel "  (vii. 
p.  390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm- chair  of 
Mithridates.  The  modern  town  of  Kertch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  great  part  of  it  upon  alluvial 
soil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
in  ancient  times  Hence  the  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
further  into  the  land  ;  and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  second  port  on  the  southern  side,  of  which 
there  now  remains  only  a  small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  lur  of  sand.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  arc  still 
scattered  over  the  hill  of  Mithridates;  but  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  numerous  tu- 
muli round  Kertch,  in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  1  he 
most  extraordinary  of  these  tumuli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  Altm-Obo,  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  eased  on  its  exterior  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  3  or  4  feet,  placed 
without  cement  or  mortar.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
legends  but  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  discovered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a  gallery,  con- 
•tnictod  of  layers  of  worked  stone  without  cement. 
60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  hW  of  which  was  10  feet  below  the 
fl>>or  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a  large  square 
stone,  on  which  a  sarcophagus  might  have  rested. 
This  tumulus  stands  at  a  spot  where  two  branches 
of  a  long  rampart  meet,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  and  SE.  to  the  Bosporus  just  above  Nymph- 
aeum.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticapaeum  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nymphaeum 
and  I  heudosia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
hut  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a  circular  esplanade, 
500  pices  round  and  1 66  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  worked 
stones,  3  feet  long  and  high,  of  which  then-  are 
only  five  layers.  But  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  KuUObo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the 
sun  ii  nt  rampart,  and  4  miles  from  KertcL  Here 
is  a  tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which'it  was  covered,  they  accidentally 
opened  a  passage  into  the  interior.  A  vestibule,  6 
fat  square,  led  into  a  tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
broad,  which  contained  hones  of  a  king  and  queen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  Below 
this  tomb  was  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  less  than  120  pounds'  weight  of  gold  orna- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  extracted.    From  the 
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PANTICAPES  (nayTMcdmjf),  a  river  of  Euro- 
pean Snrm.it i a,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  rises  in  a  lake,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  N.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and 
falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  (nerod.  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  5  ) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rises  in  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sa- 
mara ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty 
with  any  modern  river.  For  the  various  opinions 
held  on  the  subject,  see  Bahr,  ad  Herod,  iv.  54  \ 
Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  191.  Stephanos  B.  erro- 
neously states  that  the  town  of  Panticapaeum  stood 
upon  a  river  Panticapes.  [Pakticapaeum.] 

PANTl'CHIUM  (nomrtxaw),  a  small  coast-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  the  south-east  of  Clialcedon,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  {It.  Ant  p.  140;  Hierocl 
p.  571 ;  Tab  Peut.)  The  place  still  bears  the  name 
of  Pandik  or  Pandikhi.  [L.  S.] 

PANTOMATRIUM  (TlavrofidTpto*:  £th.  n»- 
roudrpios;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  7)  between 
Rhithymna  and  the  promontory  of  Dium,  but  by 
Tuny  (iv.  20.  s.  20)  more  to  the  W.,  between  Ap- 
terum  and  Amphimalla:  probably  on  the  modern 
C.  Rttino.  (Hock,  Creta,  L  pp.  1 8,  394.)  [T. IL D.] 

PANYASUS.  [Palamsus.] 

PANYSUS  (narwr((r)6t,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  8;  Plin. 
iv.  1 1.  s.  18),  a  river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flowing  into 
the  Euxine  at  Odessus  (  Varna).        [T.  H.  IX] 

PAPHLAGCNIA  (Ila*Aa7oWa:  Eth.  Ila^Aa- 
y&v),  a  country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering in  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  on 
Pont  us,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatia,  while  the  north 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenius  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halys  in  the 
east  from  Pontus,  and  Mount  Olgassys  in  the  south 
from  Galatia.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  140;  Sty  lax,  p.  34; 
Strah.  xii.  pp.  544,  563;  AgaUiem.  ii.  6.)  But  in 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo, 
for  example,  when  saying  that  Paphlagonia  also 
bordered  on  Phrygia  in  the  south,  was  most  probably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  the  Galatiaiu 
had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Phrygia. 
Pliny  (vi.  2)  again  includes  Amis  us  beyond  the 
Haly»  in  Paphlagonia,  while  Mela  (i.  19)  regards 
Sinope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a  city  of  Pon- 
tus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times  the 
Paphlagonians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  far  as  Themiscyra  or  even  Car* 
lasoniuin  (Xenopb.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  1;  Stmb.  xii. 
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p.  54$),  and  that  the  Halys  did  not  become  the 
permanent  boundary  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try from  west  to  cast  amounted  to  about  40  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  20.  Pnplilagonia  was  on  the  whole  a  sotne- 
wliat  rough  and  mountainous  country,  Mount  01- 
gassys  sending  firth  its  ramifications  to  the  north, 
sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine;  but 
the  northern  part  nevertheless  contains  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.  (Xenoph.^woA.  v.  6.  §  6, foil.;  comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Pococke,  TraeeU,  iii.  p.  138.) 
The  Olgawys  U  the  chief  mountain  of  Paphlagonia. 
Its  numerous  branches  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
special  names,  except  the  Scorohas  and  Cytorus. 
Its  moot  remarkable  promontories  are  Carajidih 
and  Syrjas;  its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Halys,  are  but  small  and  liave  short  courses,  as  the 
Sksamus,  Ochosbaxes,  Eyarciius,  ZALRCts,  and 
Amniah.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  plains  were 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olire  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  546),  but  the  southern,  or  more  mount- 
ainous parts,  were  rough  and  unproductive,  though 
distinguished  for  their  large  forests.  Paphlagonian 
horses  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  281,  foil.);  the  mules  and  antelopes  (Sopadfas) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  parts  sheep- 
breeding  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
all  the  Paphlagonians.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547;  Li  v. 
xxxviii.  18.)  Stories  are  related  by  the  ancients 
according  to  which  fish  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
Papldagonia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  5C2 ;  A  then.  viii.  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyrus  was 
celebrated.  (Theophr.  U.  P.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvi.  16; 
CatulL  ir.  13;  Val.  Flacc  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
ducts we  hear  little  except  that  a  kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

The  name  Paphlagonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Paphlagon,  a  son  of  Phineus.  (EusUth.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ii.  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787;  Steph.  B. 
a.  v. ;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dern antiquaries  have  had  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name ;  but  no  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylaemenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagonian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  the  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian Ueneti  (Horn.  //.  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 
after  whom  they  also  called  themselves  Pylaemenes. 

The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (//.  ii.  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  656, 
661),  appear,  like  the  Leucosyri  on  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefore  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappadocians. 
(Herod.  L  72,  ii.  104  ;  Plut  Luadl  23  ;  EusUth. 
ad  IHuttys.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  differed  in  their 
language  and  manners  from  their  Throcian  and 
Celtic  neighbours.  Their  language,  of  which  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  552)  enumerates  some  proper  names,  had  to 
extent  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bank  of  the  Halys.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmets  made  of  wickerwork, 
small  shields,  long  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers. 
(Herod,  vii.  72  ;  Xcnoph.  A  nab.  v.  2.  §  28,  4.  §  13.) 
Their  cavalry  w:is  very  celebrated  on  account  of 
their  excellent  horses.    (Xcnoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  8  ) 
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The  Paphlagonians  are  described  by  the  ancients  as 
a  superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people,  though  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coast.  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
v.  9.  §  6 ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Lucian, 
Alex.  9.  foil.)  Besides  the  Paphlagonians  proper 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast,  we  hear  of  the 
Ueneti  and  Mac  rone*,  concerning  whose  nationality 
nothing  is  known  :  they  may  accordingly  have  been 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselves,  or  they 
may  have  been  foreign  immigrants. 

Until  tlie  time  of  Croesus,  the  country  was 
governed  by  native  independent  princes,  but  that 
king  made  Paphlagonia  a  part  of  his  empire. 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus, 
the  Paphlagonians  were  incorporated  with  the  Persian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a  part  of  the  third 
satrapy.  (Herod,  iii.  90.)  But  at  that  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satrai* 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  independence  ;  and 
independent  Paphlagonian  kings  are  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xenophou 
{Anab.  v.  6.  §  3,  9.  §  2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
thoso  northern  porta,  kings  of  Cappndocia  and 
Paphlagonia  are  still  mentioned.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
ii.  4.  §  1 ;  iii.  8.  §  5 ;  Died.  Sic  xviii.  16.)  But 
this  independence,  though  it  may  have  been  merely 
nominal,  ceased  won  after,  and  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumcnes.  (Diod. 
Sic  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Eumenes' 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incoqwratcd  with  the  kingdom 
of  Pontns  by  Mithridatcs.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Diod.  Eclog.  xxxi.  3 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  1; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  540;  Appian,  MUhrid.  11,  12.)  Mi- 
thridates,  however,  soon  afterwards  divided  Paphla- 
gonia with  his  neighbour  Nicomedes,  who  mode  his 
son,  under  the  name  of  Palaemcnes,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia. (Justin,  xxxvii.  3,  4.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  the  Bomans  united  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Paphlagonia  with  Bithynia,  but  the  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
Ic. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71  ;  Plut  Pomp.  73) ;  and 
when  their  race  became  extinct,  the  Romans  incor- 
porated the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphlagonia  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288,  xii.  pp.  541,  562.) 
In  the  new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
century,  Paphlagonia  became  a  separate  province, 
only  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  off  and  added 
to  Pontus.  (Hierocl.  pp.  695, 701.)  The  principal 
coast  towns  were  Amasthih,  Erythisi,  Cromna, 
Cytorus,  Akoialus,  AuoniTjcnos,  Cimoi.is, 
STKroA^E,  Potami,  Araienk,  Sinoi'k,  and  Ca- 
husa.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimolisene,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gezatorigus,  Marmolitis,  Saniscnc,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  contained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompeiopolis,  Gangrn,  and  some  mountain  for- 
tresses. [L.  S.] 

PAPHUS  (Ptol.  viii.  20.  §  3,  &c:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  Ilifytof,  Paphius,  and  Paphiacus),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  SYY.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  viz.,  Old  Paphos  (nd>oi  woAoid,  Ptol. 
v.  14.  §  1 ;  or,  in  one  word,  IlaAaiira^oi,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683;  Palaepaphos,  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  35)  and 
New  Paphos  (nd>oi  Nco,  Ptol.  /.  c;  Nea  Paphos, 
Plin.  /.  c).  The  name  of  Paphos,  without  any  ad- 
juuet,  is  used  by  poets  and  by  writers  of  prcsc  to 
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denote  botli  Old  and  New  Paphos,  bat  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  prose  writers  it  commonly  means 
New  Paphos,  whilst  in  tho  poets,  on  the  contrary, — 
for  whom  the  name  of  Palaepaphos  would  have  been 
unwieldy, —  it  generally  signifies  Old  Paphos,  the 
more  peculiar  seat  of  tho  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptions,  also,  both  towns  are  called  Uipot. 
This  indiscriminate  use  is  sometime  productive  of 
ambieuitv,  especially  in  the  Latin  proso  authors. 

Old  Paphos,  now  Kvkla  or  KonuUia  (Engel, 
Kyproi,  vol.  i.  p.  125),  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  though  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
served by  Strabo  (xL  p.  505),— whose  text,  however, 
varies, — it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.  It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  ("celaa  Paphos,"  Virg.i4e».x. 
51),  at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia,  or  1 J  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead, 
it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  promontory  of  Ze- 
phvrium  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  683)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Bocarus.  (Hesych.a,  v.  llwxcvot.)  The 
fable  ran  that  Venus  had  landed  there  when  she  rate 
from  out  the  sea.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  3;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Lucan,  viii.  456.)  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphos  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [Phoenicia.]  It  had  been  very 
ancieutly  established,  and  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  362).  Here  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Cinyradae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras,— Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power 
and  authority  were  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  hero.  (Engel,i.p.483.)  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  sung  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Acsch.  Suppl.  525;  Virg.  Am.  L  415;  Hot. 
(hi.  i.  19,  30,  iii.  26;  Stat.  Silv.  i. 2.  101;  Aristoph. 
l.ysit.  633,  Ste.  &c.)  The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumfe- 
rence being  marked  by  huge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
must  perfect  style  on  those  of  Scplimius  Sevcrus. 
(  Engel,  vol.  i.  p.  1 30.)  From  these  representations, 
nud  from  the  existing  remains,  Hetsch,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(Mailer's  Archaol.  §  239,  p.  261 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii, 
p.  86.) 

New  Paphos,  now  Baffa,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 

near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a  good  harbour.  It  lay  about  GO  stadia,  or 
lift  ween  7  and  8  miles  NW.  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Si mb.  xiv.  p.  683.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  (Horn.  IL  ii.  609),  who,  after  the 
the  rapture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  serrated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Paus.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a  Greek  dis- 
tich preserved  in  the  AnaUcta(i.  p.  181,  Brunk); 
nnd  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  alludes  to  an  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nea 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  for  the  worship  of 
Venus,  and  contained  several  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Yet  in  this  respect  the 
old  city  teems  to  have  always  retained  the  pre- 


[  eminence ;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore  cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Kea 
Paphos  was  annually  crowded  with  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  shrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  but 
also  from  the  other  towns  of  Cyprus.  When  Seneca 
says  (N.  Q.  vi.  26,  Ep.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  he  refers.  Dion  Caseins 
(liv.  23)  relates  that  it  was  restored  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  in  bis  honour;  but  though 
this  name  has  been  preserved  in  inscriptions,  it 
never  supplanted  the  ancient  one  in  popular  use. 
Paphos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xiii.  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor.  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  records  a  visit  of 
the  youthful  Titus  to  Paphos  before  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  much  curio&ity  into 
its  history  and  antiquities.  (Cf.  SueL  TiL  c  5.) 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modem  city:  and  among 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  records, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  ordy  image  «f 
the  goddess  was  a  pyramidal  stone, — a  relic,  doubt- 
less of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  still  considerable 
ruins  of  New  Paphos  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  re- 
mains of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  on 
artificial  eminences.  (Engel,  Kyproi,  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1841.)  [T.H.D.] 

PAPIRA  or  PAPYBA,  a  town  in  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  tbc  road  between  Ancvra  and  Pc^sinus. 
(It.  Ant.  p.  201.)  [L.  S.) 

PAPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Libumi  (Geog.  Kav. 
iv.  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  JablmaU 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  &  of  the  island  of  A  tie. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Svd-Slaoen,  p.  225.)    [ E.  B.  J.] 

PAPPA  (ndwwa),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  HierocL  p.  672;  ConciL 
Nic.  pp.  358,  575.) 

PAPPUA  MONS  (n«nrafa,  Procop.  B.  Y.  ii. 
4,7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  where  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  com- 
pleted by  Be li sarins,  in  the  spring  of  A.  n.  534,  and 
where  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  was 
taken.  (Le  Beau,  Bat  Empirt,  vol  viii.  p.  248; 
Gibbon,  c  xii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPRE'MIS  (ndVpu/ut,  Herod,  ii.  59,  71),  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  alone,  and  appears  to  have 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Lower  AegypL 
Mannert  (x.  pt  i.  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  believes  it  to  have  born 
another  name  for  Xoia.  (Comp.  ChampoU.  FEgyptt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Papremis  was  the  capital  of  a 
nome  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  1 65),  one  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  the  Hcrmotybian  division  cf 
the  Aegyptian  army.  A  deity  corresponding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  in  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  His 
festivals  were  of  a  sanguinary  character,  in  which 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
inflicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  usually 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  was  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhou,  the  destroying  principle; 
and  the  festivals  of  the  Papreroite  deity  savoured  of 
violence  and  destruction.  He  may  accordingly  have 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  Typhoo,  whose  worship  was 
widely  spread  over  the  Delta.  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  Han/xj  (Wilkinson,  AI.  $  C 
pi.  09,  70),  whose  attributes  answer  to  those  oi 
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Are*,  mid  who  may,  accordingly,  have  been  tbe 
object  of  Papremite  worship.  In  the  Papremite 
noma  n  battle  was  fought  between  the  Persians  and 
Ae^yptians,  in  which  the  satrap  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  by  Inarns,  king  of  Lower  Aegypt,  b.  c. 
460.  (Herod,  ili.  12,  com  p.  viL  7;  Cteaias,  Excerpt, 
Pertic.  c.  32;  Thuo.  L  104,  109.)  It  ia  useless  to 
speculate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  ruins  in  the 
Delta  cover  the  site  of  a  town  whose  exact  situation 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARACANDA.  [Mabacakda.] 
PARACHELOITI&  [Abtoua,  p.  63,  a,  ] 
PARACHOATRAS  (A  Tlapax<>d6pas,  PtoL  vL  2. 
§  3,  4.  §  1),  the  great  bouth-  eastern  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  which  under  various  names  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  tbe  province  of  Persia.  Tbe  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  jwrt 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropotene  on  the 
N.  and  those  of  Persis  on  the  &  Of  this  portion  M. 
Orontes  (now  Ehoend)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Ancient  geographers  are  not  clear  to  the  extent 
to  which  tbe  local  names  prevailed.  Thus  Strabo 
evidently  places  the  Parachoathras  far  to  the  N., 
and  seems  to  have  Considered  it  a  prolongation  of 
the  A  nti-  Taurus  in  the  direction  of  N.  Madia  and 
Ilyrcania  (xi.  pp.  511,  514,  522).  Ptolemy  seems 
to  hare  considered  it  a  continuation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  tbe  Anti-Taurus  winch  was  called 
M.  Jasonius.  [V.] 

PARADA,  a  town  in  Africa  Propria,  on  the  road 
from  Thapaus  to  Utica.  (ffirt.  B.  Afr.  87.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  tbe  town  of  4>a^d, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  831).  Mannert  (x.  2. 
p.  374)  places  it  on  Mount  Zovxm,  [T.  H.  D.] 
PARAEBA'SIUM.  [Hsoalopous,  p.  310,  b.] 
PARAEPAPHITIS  (napaivcup mt),  a  district 
of  ancient  Carmania  Deserta  (now  Kirmdn)  men- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi  8.  §  12).  [V.] 

PARAETACE'NE  (nopeurcunp^),  a  district  of 
ancient  Persis  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 
N.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Medians  Paraetaceni  (i.  101).  Tbe 
same  district  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
Bakhtyari  mountains  and  tribes.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  rugged  and  mountainous  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  522,  xv.  p.  723;  Plin.  vi.  27.  a,  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  tbe  adjacent 
province  of  Cossaea,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  Tbe  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetaceni 
(Herod.  1 r;  Strab.  I  e.  xv.  p.  732)  or  Paraetacae 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  736;  Arrian,  iii.  19).  There  has 
h<'<Mt  considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  name.  The  best  determination  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Persian  word,  Paruia, 
signifying  mountain ;  and  this  again  from  the  San- 
scrit Purvata,  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Hero- 
dotus gives  the  Paraetaceni  a  Median  origin  (/.  c), 
and  Stepbanus  B.  calls  Paraetaca  a  Median  town, 
Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  district  so  named  to 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Apolloniatis  or  Sittacene 
(xvi.  p.  736).  There  were,  however,  other  places  of 
the  same  name  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
BWian  or  Persian  province.  Thus,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactriana  and  Sogdiano,  between  the  Oxus 
aud  Jaxartcs  (Arrian,  iv.  21 ;  Curt.  viii.  14.  17),  and 
another  between  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  (Isid. 
Clj.tr.  p.  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
M-intes,  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  still  greater 
cluiu  of  the  Paropamisus  (or  Hindu  A'ii»*>  (Las- 
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sen,  in  Ersch  and  G  ruber,  EncycL  $.  v.  Paraeta- 
cene.)  [V.] 

PARAETOWUM  (IlapaiToW,  Scyl.  p.  44 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  §  2;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  4;  Steph.  B.;  Itin.  Anton.;  Hiero- 
cles),  a  town  of  Mannarica,  which  was  also  called 
Ammowia.  CAppmvia,  Strab.  L  e.)  Its  celebrity 
was  owing  to  its  spacious  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Strab.  L  c;  comp.  Died,  i.  31),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  difficult  to  make.  (Lucian, 
Qnomodo  kistorin  tit  contcribenda,  62.)  Parae- 
toninm  was  1300  stadia  (Strab.  I  rj  1550  stadia, 
Stadiam.  §  19)  from  Alexandras.  From  this 
point  Alexander,  B.  c.  332,  set  out  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  When 
the  *•  world's  debate  "  was  decided  at  Actium,  An- 
t  cuius  stopped  at  Paraetonium,  where  some  Roman 
troops  were  stationed  under  Pinarius  for  the  defence 
of  Aegypt.  (Pint  Anion.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Met.  ix.  772, 
Amorei,  ii.  13.  7;  Lucan.  iii.  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  as  a  frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacks  on  tbe  W.  (Procop.de  AedM. 2.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  elder  Faustina  has  been  assigned  to  this 
place,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  116.)  When  tbe  Aoulad  Afy  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  site,  where  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retained  the  name  of  Barttoun;  but  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  pasha  of  Aegypt,  it  was 
called  Beret  Maraah.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la 
Murmetrique,  p.  28.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (Tlapdjuw  Ki\ms,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  §  7;  Marcian,  c.  28.  ed.  MUller),  a  gulf  on  the 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  a  little  way  beyond  the  Prom. 
CarpeUa  (now  Cape  BombarteJk),  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  was  of  considerable 
sue,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  called 
Alambater  (now  RA»  Gvadef)  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  Ziba.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedrosia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi : 
it  ia  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nearchua's  voyage,  [V.] 

P ARAL A1S  (nopoAaft),  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  situated  near  a  lake. 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  §  16.)  There  are  coins  bearing  tbe  in- 
scription "Jul.  Aug.  Col.  Parlais"  (Eckhel, vol.  iii. 
p.  33.  foil.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
w  as  made  a  Roman  colony.  But  as  the  town  and 
its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  have  been  incorrectly  read,  [L.S.] 

PARA'LIA,  or  PA'RALUS.  [Attica,  p.  322.1 

PARA'LIA,  PARA'XIA  [Chaixidice,  VcJ.  I. 
p.  598,  a.] 

PARAMBOLE  (Paramvole,  Jtin.  Bieroi.  p.  568  ; 
Parerobole,  Acta  S.  Alex.  Wessel.  p.  568),  a  town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hebras,  still  called  Parem- 
boiit,  according  to  Pal  ma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

1'ARAPIOTAE  (JlapawtSnai),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  65),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindius  M.  (  Vindkya  Afa) 
along  tbe  banks  of  the  Namadns  (Nerbudda). 
Lassen,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India,  places  tbem 
along  tbe  upper  sources  of  the  same  river.    [  V.) 

PARAPOTA'MII  (napojroTtt>wi,  Strab.  Pans. ; 
napanoreuJa,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  Eth.  napavordftiof  ), 
a  town  of  Pbocis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cepbissus 
(whence  its  name),  and  near  tbe  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Its  position  is  described  in  a  passage  of  Theopompus, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  tays  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  in  the  en- 
trance from  Boeotia  iuto  Phocia,  on  a  height  oi 
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moderate  elcvatijn,  situated  between  Parnassus  and 
Mount  Hedyliuin;  he  adds  that  these  two  moun- 
tains were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  5  stadia,  through  which  the  Cephissus  Bowed. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Parapotamii  was  destrojed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  33),  and  again  a  second  titne 
by  Philip  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Pans.  x.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Plutarch 
in  hU  life  of  Sulla  (c  16)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a  stony 
height  surrounded  with  a  precipice  and  separated 
from  Mt,  Hedylium  only  by  the  river  Assus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PARASOTIAS  (Tlapaaanrlas),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  district  Oetaca.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (Tlapavaioiy  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Rhianus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  p.),an  Epirot  tribe,  whose  territories, 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Orestae,  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aous  (  Viosd),  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  a  body  of  them,  under  their  chief  Oroedus, 
joined  Cnemus  (Thuc.  l.c),  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander. Arrian  {A  nab.  i.  7),  describing  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Elimiotis  (Gr trend  and  Tjersemba) 
to  Pelinnacum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  Trikkala,  remarks  that  Alexander  passed  by 
the  highlands  of  Paravaea,  —  Ldsari  and  Smolihi, 
with  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  must  be  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  main  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aous,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  river  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Stcna  or  Klisura,  as  far  S.  as 
the  borders  of  Tymphaea#  and  the  Moloasi,  and 
including  the  central  and  fertile  district  of  Konitza, 
with  the  N.  part  of  Zag&ri.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 15— 120, 195.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

PAKE'MBOLE  (Jlaptn86\-n,  Mclet.  Brev.  p. 
188;  Parambolc,  It.  Ant.  p.  161;  It  Hieros.  p. 
568)  was  a  port  or  castle  (Castra,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10) 
on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  either  kingdom.  Parembole  was 
situated  lictween  Svene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  lat.  23°  40'  ft  In  Roman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  and  was  usually  occupied  by 
a  legion.  On  the  recession  of  the  Roman  boundary 
in  Diocletian's  reign,  Parembole  was  lianded  over  to 
the  Nubae,  and  was  frequently  assailed  by  the 
Blemmycs  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Procop.  B.  Pert.  I  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Debot  or  Debou. 
From  the  square  enclosure  of  brick  found  there  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a  regular  station  for  soldiers. 
(  KoM'llin.  ,*f on.  del  Culto,  p.  1 89. )     [W.  B.  I).] 

PARE'NTIUM  (llaptvTiov:  Parenzo),  a  city  of 
stria,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Pola.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  27;  Bin.  Ant.  p.  271 ;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  Anon.  Rav. 
iv.  81.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  Stc- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.)  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  latrian  town  previous  to  the  Roman 
settlement  there.  Pliny  calls  it  an  "  oppidum  civium 
Romanorum,"  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  already 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province, 
though  it  did  not  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
But  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently 
attained  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Colonia  Ulpia  Parentium  (Orell.  Inter. 
72,  3729;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  common 
with  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  its  most  flourishing 
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belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modern  city  of  Parenzo  is  a  small  place,  but 
retains  its  episcopal  see,  which  dates  from  a  very 
early  period.  [E.  H  .  B] 

PARGYETAE  (ncpyvrjrm),  a  tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 8.  §  3),  occupied  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus  (  Hindu  Ktush).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  lived  along  what  are 
now  called  the  Solitmm  Koh,  a  great  chain  of  moan- 
tains  which  extends  nearly  SW.  from  Cdbul  parallel 
with  the  Panjdb.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  orthography  of  their  name  ;  and  it  seena 
most  probable  that  the  real  form  is  Parsyetae  or 
Paryetae,  which  is  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
misus.   Both  probably  derive  their  name  from  the 
Sanscrit  Parvata,  which  means  mountains.  [V.] 
PARI'DION.  [Pajtdios.] 
PARIENNA  (Uapttvra),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  situated  on 
the  river  Waag,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Barm  or 
Varin.    (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  [L.  S.] 

PARIETINUM,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  identified  by  some  with  5. 
Clemente.  (Bin.  Ant  p  447).  [T.  H.  D.l 

PARIN  (ndVur,  Isidor.  Mans.  Parth.  c.  17,  ed. 
Muller),  a  town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  of  C  ha  rax  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  U  represented 
by  the  Modern  Para;  Muller,  however,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Bahoua.  \\' 

PARISI  (nopfo-ot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  17),  a  British 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  KE.  coast  of  Britannia  t^1— nfffl, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Abus  ( Hunibrr),  con- 
sequently in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Their 
chief  town  was  Petuaria  (ntrovapia,  Ptol.  L  c), 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Praelorium 
of  the  Itinerary  (pp.  464,  466),  and  whence  there 
was  a  road  through  Eboracum  ( York)  to  the  Ro- 
man Wall.  Respecting  the  site  of  Petuaria  there 
bare  been  many  conjectures,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously identified  with  Beverley  t  Burgh,  Avidby, 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PARI'SIL    [LtmrriA.] 1 

PA'RIUM(Ila>io»':  Eth.  ITapiaro'j),  a  coast-town 
of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  of  Priapo*, 
in  the  district  called  Adrasteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Strab.  xiii.  p  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adrasteia  to  Parium,  and  the  only  truth 
that  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  is  that 
a  town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apus  and  Parium,  and  that  on  the  destruction  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  building  materials  were  transferred 
to  Parium.  According  to  Strabo,  Parium  was  a 
colony  of  Milesians,  Erythraeans,  and  Parians  ;  while 
Pansanias  (ix.  27.  §  1)  calls  it  simply  a  colony  of 
Erythrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Partus,  a  son  of  Jason. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OxL  v.  125,  ad  Dim.  Per.  517  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

The  harbour  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Priapus  ;  whence  the 
latter  place  decayed,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  for- 
mer increased.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Parium 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adrasteia  which  had 
been  removed  to  Parium ;  and  this  altar,  the  work  of 
Hcrmocrcon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  beauty.   Strabo  and  Pliny  (vii. 
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2)  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that  there  existed  at  Pa- 
ri am  a  family  called  the  Ophiogenea  ('O^urycrctf), 
tlie  members  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  Psylli,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  care  the  bite  of  a  snake  by  merely 
touching  the  person  that  had  been  bitten.  Pariom 
is  also  mentioned  in  Herod,  v.  117;  Xenopfa.  Aruib. 
vu.  2.  §7,3.  §16;  PtoL  v. 2.  §  2 ;  Appian,  Mithrid. 
76 ;  Mela,  i.  19  ;  Polyaen.  tL  24.  The  present 
town  occupying  the  site  of  Parinm  bean  the  name  of 
Krmrr  or  Kamarts,  and  contains  a  few  ancient  re- 
mains. The  walls  fronting  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  bnilt  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
mortar.  There  are  also  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  reser- 
voirs for  water,  and  the  fallen  arclntrares  of  a  por- 
tico. The  modern  name  Kamarts  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  ancient  subterraneous  buildings 
(KojtAptu)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (Walpole, 
Turkey,  p.  88 ;  Sestini,  Num.  VeL  p.  73.)   [L.  S.] 


cow  of  raium. 

PARMA  (ndpfta:  Eth,  Parmensis:  Parma),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Cwpadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  of  19  M.  P.  from  Regium  Lepidum, 
and  40  from  Placentia.  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  286.)  It  was 
about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Padus,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Parma,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name;  and  about  6 
miles  from  the  more  considerable  Tarus  or  Taro. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  before  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony,  though  it  is  very  pro. 
bable  that  there  already  existed  a  Gaulish  town  or 
village  on  the  spot :  but  in  n.  c.  183,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Boii,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  footing  in  this  part  of  Gaul  by 
founding  the  colonies  of  Mutina  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  two  previously  existing  colonies 
of  Bonnnia  and  Placentia,  formed  a  continuous  chain 
of  Roman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Parma  was  a  44  colonia  civium,"  its 
settlers  retaining  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens  ; 
it  received  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8  jugera  of  land  for  his  allotment, 
(Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  We  hear  little  of  Parma  for  some 
time  after  this:  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  B.C. 
176,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clau- 
dius (Id.  xli.  17);  but  appears  to  have*  suffered 
little  from  the  ware  with  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  town.  But  its  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustained  a  severe  blow,  having  in  B.  c  43 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
mont  unsparing  manner  by  his  troops.  (Cic  cuL 
Fam.  x.  33,  xi.  13,  a.,  xii.  5,  PhiL  xiv.  3, 4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a  Colonia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  still  retained  that  rank;  but 
under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  from 
which  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
which  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions.  (Grutcr, 
Inter,  p.  492.  5 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  354.)  Pliny 
alio  styles  it  a  Colonia,  and  there 


that  it  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  be,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  populous  and  flourishing  part  of  Italv. 
( Plin.  iii.  IS.  a.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  216 ;  Ttol.  iii.  1. 
§  46 ;  Phlegon,  Alacrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history:  a  proof  wrhapsof  tho 
tranquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  ffirritory  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  which 
|  according  to  Martial  was  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martial,  xiv.  155 ;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.) 
In  a.  d.  377,  a  colony  of  Goths  was  settled  by  order 
of  Gratian  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Amnvian.  xxxi.  9.  §  4), —  a 
proof  that  they  were  already  suffering  from  a  decay 
of  the  population  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  devastation  of  tlie  province  of 
Aemilia  by  Attila.  But  it  survived  these  calamities : 
it  still  bears  a  part  as  an  important  town  during  tho 
wars  of  Karses  with  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest. 
(Agath.B.  G.  i.  14— 17;  P.Diaciftrt.  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscriptions. 

The  Roman  poet  Cassius  Parmensis  would  appear 
from  bis  name  to  have  been  a  native  of  Parma, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  Itinerary  (p.  284)  mentions  a  line  of  cross- 
road which  proceeded  from  Parma  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Luca  :  this  must  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Tarus,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  little  frequented  in  modern  times,  is  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  natural  communication  across 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  followed  by  Hannibal  on  his  advance  into 
Etruria.  [E,  H.  B.] 

PARMAECAMPI  (napnaixdfiwot),  a  tribe  of 
Southern  Germany,  on  the  east  of  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Danube;  they  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  Cham  in  Bavaria,  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  §24.)  [L.S.] 

PARNASSUS  (Jlapvaoois)  a  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cappndocia,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Halys,  and  on  or  near  a  hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais, 
about  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (P«djb. 
xxv.  4  ;  It.  AnL  pp.  144, 206 ;  It  Hierot.  p.  576 ; 
Gtogr.  Sacr.  p.  255.)  [L.  S.J 

PARNASSUS  MONS.  [Delphl] 

PARNES.    r Attica,  p.  321,  seq.J 

PARNON.    [Laookia,  p.  109.] 

PAROECOTOLIS  (nosmavvoAis,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  30),  a  town  of  Sintice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Nigrlta,  on  the  road  from 
SaUmiki  to  Seres,  was  either  Tristolus  (Tphrro- 
Aot,  Ptol.  I  c)  or  Paroeeopolis,  for  these  are  the 
only  two  towns  besides  Heracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Sigrita  be  assigned  to  Tri- 
stolus,  Paroeeopolis  will  be  represented  by  Skaflscha, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PAROLISSUM  (nap6\iffffoy,  or  Tlop6Xttrcov, 
Ptol.  iii.  8.§  6;  Parobsaoa,  Tab.  Peut;  cf.  Orelli, 
Inter.  No.  3433),  a  municipal  town  of  Dacia,  seated 
at  the  termination  of  the  Roman  road  towards  tho 
N.  According  to  Marsili  (ii.  p.  85),  Micazn  ;  ac- 
cording to  Manncrt  (iv.  p.  216),  on  the  Marosch, 
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above  Weis$enburg;  acconling  to  Reichard,  Kagy- 
Banja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

I'AROPAMISADAE  (naporafutriStu  or  Zlapo- 
wavur&tcu,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  691,  &a  ;  Diod.  xvii.  82  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  v.  3  ;  Ptol.  vi.  18  ;  Paropamiaii, 
Mela,  i.  2.  §J5),  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of 
small  tribes  who  lived  along  the  spare  of  the  great 
cliain  of  the  Paropamisus  (Hindu  Kush),  and  chiefly 
along  its  southern  and  eastern  side*.  The  dis- 
trict they  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
ri  Tlapowafitcrd&uv  x&pa  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  3),  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  on  the  N.  by  Bac- 
triana,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  and  Panjdb,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Arachosia.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  of  Cabulistan,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  were  the  Dargamenes  (now  Gori)  and  Co- 
phen  (C&bul  river).  The  population  appears  to 
have  been  a  free  independent  mountain  race,  who 
never  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  ruler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  Paropami&aJae  arc  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  remained 
unsubdued.  Their  chief  tribes  were  the  Bolitae 
(perhaps  Cabolitae,  the  inhabitants  of  C6boT),  the 
Amhautae,  Pursii,  and  Paryetae  or  Pargyetae 
(PtoL  vi.  18.  §  3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
Hpanum  (Cabuf),  Alexandreia  (perhaps  Bami&n), 
Gauzaca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphusa.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  though  exposed  to  great 
cold  during  the  winter,  were  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  725  ;  Curt.  vii.  3.  §  15.)  [V.] 

PAROPAMISUS  (6  tlapowduuros,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689  ;  Tlapovdvuros,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  17  ;  Tlapaird- 
puros,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4.  §  5 ;  Uapwdfuvcoi, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Paropamisus,  Mela,  i.  15.  §  2 ;  Plin. 
vi.  17.  s.  20),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  about  67°  E.  long,  to  73°  E.  long.,  and  along 
35°  N.  lat.,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  more  eastern 
Imims  or  Himalaya.  Their  general  modem  name 
is  Hindu  Kink,  but  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  have  their  own  titles  :  thus  the  great  moun- 
tains W.  of  Cdbul  are  now  called  Koh-i-Baba,  and 
those  again  N.  of  the  Cdbul  river  in  the  direction 
of  Jellalabdd  bear  the  title  of  Nithadha. 

The  altitude  of  these  mountains,  though  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Himdlaya,  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
recorded  these  mountains,  or  which  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopt*  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Ptolemy  is  the  most  correct,  and  that  in  the 
Grrok  Paropanisus  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit Nukadka. 

The  ancient  writere  are  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountains,  and  there  is  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  they  were 
idtogethcr  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  then 
the  officers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
cHebratod  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chain  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometime*  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
mountains  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
that  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bore  severally 
tiie  names  of  Paropamisus,  E modus,  and  Imaus 
(xi.  p.  51 1)  ;  in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
range  which  bounded  India  on  the  north  to  be  the 


extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which  extended  to  the 
Eastern  Sea  (xv.  p.  689).  Arrian  appears  to  hare 
thought  that  Taurus  ought  to  have  been  the  trw 
name  of  those,  as  he  considers  this  great  chain  t-j 
extend  across  the  whole  of  Asia  from  M.  Myeale, 
which  is  opposite  t©  Samo?.  (An/ib.  v.  5.)  But 
he  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace 
donkiu  soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  though,  in 
passing  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactri.ma,  be  bad 
crossed  the  Caucasus.  Under  the  double  name  ot 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  thi* 
chain  is  the  watershed  of  all  the  great  riven  of 
Asia.  (L  c.)  Again,  in  another  place,  he  coincides 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  and  asserts  that  the 
Indian  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  &c.t  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chain  of  the  Taurus. 
(Ind.  2.)  Other  ancient  authors  agree  mare  or 
less  with  these  determinations  :  thus  Mela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  of 
Taurus  (L  15,  iii.  7);  Curtius  calls  it  Caucasus 
(vii.  3.  §  19,  viii.  9.  §  3)  ;  Pliny,  enumerating  toe 
several  groups  from  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  name  «f 
Caucasus  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Hindu  Kith 
which  corjnects  the  chain  with  the  Caucasus  and 
Taurus  of  Western  Asia  (vL  17.  s.  21) ;  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  considered  the  Paropamisus  part 
of  the  Caucasus  (vi  18.  §  1);  lastly.  Poly  bins, 
speaking  of  the  Oxns,  states  that  it  derived  its 
waters  from  the  Caucasus  (x.  46,  xi.  32).  It  bis 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  Hindi 
Kush  is  derived  from  Indicus  Caucasus.  [V.] 

PABOTUS  (Ila>»*or:  Eth.  Paroptnus),  a  town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Polybius  (L  24)  during  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Panortnus  and  Thermae  (7Vr- 
rnini).    It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geographer* 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  trw 
stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s,  14); 
and  in  another  passage  (/6.  §  92)  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  M  contra  Paropinos."  This 
is  all  the  clue  we  have  to  its  position,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.   [E.  II.  B.1 
PAROREATAE.    [Eus,  p.  818,  a.] 
PAROREIA.    [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PAROREIA  (ncyrfyrtta),  a  city  of  Thrace  un  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  27,  xlii.  51 Y,  is 

called  by  Stephanos  B.  («.  v.)  a  city  of  Macedonia. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  lo.  a. 
17)  under  the  name  of  Paroraei. 
PARORIOS.  [Phrtoia.] 
PAROS  or  PARUS  (ridpoj :  Eth.  IId>io*  s 
Paro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  tlx* 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  west  of  Naxos,  fmm 
which  it 'is  separated  by  a  channel  about  6  miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Parus,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrha&ius. 
(Callimach.  ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  It  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  borno  the  names  of  Pactia,  Dente- 
trias,  Zacynthns,  Hyleesa,  Minoa,  and  Cabanii*. 
(Nicanor,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Ionians,  and  became  st  an  early  period  so  pros- 
perous as  to  send  colonics  to  Thasus  (Thuc.  iv. 
104;  Strub.  x.  p.  487),  to  Parium  on  the  Propontis 
(Strab.  /.  c),  and  to  Pharos  on  the  Iliyrian  coast. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiadcs  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod,  vii.  133, seq. ;  Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B. 
».  v.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle- 
of  SalamU,  but  kept  aloof  at  Cythnus,  watching 
tho  course  of  events.   (Ucrod.  vjii.  67.)   They  c*- 
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raped,  however,  punishment,  by  giving  large  bribes 
to  Themistocles.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Along  with 
the  other  Islands  in  the  Acgaean,  Faros  shortly  after- 
wards became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  paid  the  imperial  city  the  yearly 
tribute  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr. 
-  Gr.  No.  49.)  Paros  subsequently  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Cyclades ;  and  there  is  nothing  further 
in  its  history  to  require  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archilochas  was  a  native  of  Paros. 

The  island  consists  of  a  single  round  mountain, 
sloping  evenly  to  a  maritime  plain  which  surrounds 
the  mountain  on  every  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
w.u»  reckoned  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 
The  best  kind  was  called  XiBot  Ku\vnr;\,  \vx*'6i, 
or  KvySos.  (Athen.  v.  p.  205;  Plin.  zzzvi.  5.  s.  14: 
I>iod.  ii.  52.)  The  quarries  were  chiefly  in  Mt 
Marpesxa.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Mafnrt)<raa;  Marpe&sia 
cautea,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  471.)  The  Parian  figs  were 
also  celebrated.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76.)  According  to 
Scylax  (p.  22)  Paros  possessed  two  harbours.  Its 
chief  city,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
roiiia,  and  contains  several  ancient  remains.  On 
a  small  hill  SE.  of  the  city  Koss  discovered  in 
the  walls  of  a  house  the  inscription  Aitfiifrpos 
KapvoiftSpov,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miltiades,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a  hill.  (Herod,  vi.  134.) 
Paros  had  in  1835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch. 
Uebtr  Paros  und  Parische  Intckrijlrn,  in  the  Ab- 
handl  der  Bayruchen  Akad.  of  1834,  p.  583,  &&; 
Ross,  Reisen  an/  dm  Gricck  Instln,  vol.  L  p.  44; 
Leake,  northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  Ac) 
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PARRITA'SIA,  PAHRHA'SII.  [Arcadia, 
p.  192,  b.] 

PARSICI  MONTES,  a  small  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Gedroeia,  beyond  the  river 
A  rail  res.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  »ame  as  the  present  Bushird  Mts.  Connected 
doubtless  with  these  mountains,  and  in  the  »an>e 
district  was  the  Parsis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5), 
which  be  calls  a  metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
Martian  assents  (c  24,  ed.  Mulier),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Parsirae  or  Parsidao 
(vi.  21.  §  4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
the  same  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (/nd, 
c.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vi.  23.  s.  26).  [V.] 

PAKTHALIS  (Flin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  the  name 
given  by  Pliny  to  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protalis 
for  the  older  form,  Parthalis.  [V.] 

PARTHANUM,  a  town  in  Rhactia,  on  the  road 
from  Laureacum  to  Veldidena,  where,  according  to 
the  Notitia  Imperii  (in  which  it  is  called  Parro- 
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dnnuni),  the  first  Rhaetian  cohort  was  stationed, 
i  /'.'/'.  A  nr.  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  Partenkirchen,  [L.S.] 

PARTHE'NI  PARTHI'NI  (nofflW,  tla/tfuwi', 
Tlafifftyot,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ;  Appian,  IUyr.  1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  49;  Cic.  in  PU.  40;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  1 1 ;  Plin.  iii.  26),  a  people  of  Grecian  Illy- 
ricum,  who  may  be  placed  to  the  N.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  nest  to 
the  Taulantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Ulyricum,  b.  c.  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Romans,  having 
submitted  at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
L  111  Liv.  xxix.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Maccdon,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuratus,  an  Illyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  zviiL  30;  Liv.  xxx.  34, 
xliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  PABTnca 
(ndp&w,  Steph.  B.  t.  ».),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  with  I'om- 
peiua,  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  Leake's  map  the 
site  is  marked  at  ArdheniUa{ ?).  The  double-hilled 
Di mail um,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  places, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
tory. There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  which  was  probably  between  Lisa  us  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  Eugexium  and  Babgulum,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (xxix.  12),  nothing 
further  is  known.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PABTHE'NIAS.  [Harpiha.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  (to  na#rf«Vio*  Spct),  a  moun- 
tain on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argolia,  across 
which  there  was  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Argos  to  Tegea.  [See  VoL  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viii.  6.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan ;  and  it  was  upon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Pbeidippides  said  that  he  had  had 
an  interview  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  for  the 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
(Herod,  vi.  105;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  4,  viii.  54.  §  6.) 
The  pass  is  still  called  Parthtni,  but  the  whole 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  lioino.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  eeq.; 
Pebponnaiaca,  p.  203.) 

PARTHE'NIUM  Qlf$htm\  a  town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamum.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  8. 
§§  15, 21 ;  Plin.  v.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  MARE  (nopfltriKo*  wikuyos, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xix.),  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mare 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  (Amm. 
Mare.  xiv.  8.  §  10:  from  which  writer  it  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
"  a  vespera  (Aegyptus)  Issiaco  disjungitur  mari, 
quod  quidam  nominavere  Partlienium,"  xxii.  15. 
§2.)  [T.HD] 

PARTHE'NIUS  (Ilapflmos),  the  most  important 
river  in  the  west  of  Paphlagonia.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  probably  to  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  is  still  Bartan-Su  or  Bar- 
tine;  though  Greek  authors  fabled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Artemis  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scymn.  226,  foil.)  or  to  hnnt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  on  mount  Olgassys,  and  in  its 
north-western  course  formed  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  about  90  stadia  west  of  Amastris.  (Horn. 
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//.  ii.  854 ;  Hex.  Theog.  344 ;  Herod,  ii.  104;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  v.  6.  §  9,  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol. 
v.  1.  §  7;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  14;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.,  who 
erroneously  states  that  the  river  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  A  ninths;  Or.  Ex  PonL  iv. 
10.  49;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NOPE.  [Nkapous.] 

PA'RTHIA  (v  UapOuah.  Strab.  xi.  pp.  514, 515, 
&c. ;  y  n<xp0urj4,  Polyb.  x.  28 ;  Steph.  B.a  e. ;  Curt.  v. 
12;  napMa,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1;  Parthia,  Plin.  vi.  15.  s. 
1 6),  originally  a  small  district  of  Western  Asia,  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  either  mountains  or  deserts.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media  Atropatene,  on  the  N. 
by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E.  by  Ariana  and  M.  Masdo- 
ranus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  Deserta,  M.  Para- 
choathns,  aud  Persia.  It  comprehended,  therefore, 
the  southern  part  of  Khordsan,  almost  all  Kohistan, 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  a  mountainous  and  rugged  district 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Labtis  or  Labutas 
(probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Elburz  Mts.),  the  Parachoothras  (or 

rivers 

which  it  possessed  were  little  more  than  mountain 
streams,  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 


of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Rhidagus,  and  the  Choatree.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camisene,  on  the  north ; 
Parthyene,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a  district  which  some  have  supposed  to  hare 
been  tho  original  seat  of  the  population,  and  that 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its  name; 
Choarene,  the  western  portion  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  fruitful  valley  along  the  frontiers  of 
Media;  Apavarctene,  to  the  S.;  and  Tabiene,  along 
the  borders  of  Carmania  Deserts.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  so  called,  but  his- 
tory has  preserved  the  names  of  a  few  which  played 
an  important  part  at  different  periods:  of  these,  the 
best  known  were  Heeatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
rarthians,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae,  and  Apamcia  Rhagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsacea  threw 
off  tho  Syro- Macedonian  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  n.  c.  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerful,  till, 
on  tho  final  decay  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  Arsacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  wars  with 
the  Romans  are  well  known :  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  make  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  tho  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  determination  their  natural  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  Crassns,  n.  c.  53,  showed  what 
even  the  undisciplined  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  for  freedom.  (Dion  Case.  xl.  21.) 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
successful.  Thus,  in  a.  d.  34,  Vonones  was  sent  as 
a  hostage  to  Rome  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  1);  and 
finally  tho  greater  part  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dued, successively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
toninus, and  Caracalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Sassanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  Artaxerxes  L  put  an  end  to  the 
of  Arsaccs  (a.  i>.  226).    Subsequent  to  this 


PARYADRES. 

period  there  is  a  constant  confusion  in 
authors  between  Persians  and  Partbian*.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings  is  given  at  length  in  the 
Diet.  ofBiog.  Vol.  I.  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Parthyaei 
(napdveuot,  Polyb.  x.  31 :  Strab.  xl  p.  509  ;  Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.21 ;  Ptol.  hi.  13.  §  41)  or  Parthi  (n«£p&,«. 
Herod,  iii.  93;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  a.  28; 
Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  of  nations.  Their  own  tradition  (if, 
indeed,  faithfully  reported)  was  that  they  came  out 
of  Scythia  —  for  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Parthian 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  (Justin.  xlL  I.) 
Herodotus,  too,  classes  them  with  the  people  of 
Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana  (iii.  39,  vii.  66);  and  Strabo 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  (xi.  p.  51 5).  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connection  with 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  found  in  the  Zend 
to  be  Pardu,  in  the  Sanscrit  Parada,  (Benfey, 
Review  of  WiUim's  Ariana,  BerL  Jahrb.  1842,  N  • 
107.)  According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Posidannu  at 
his  authority, the  Parthians  were  governed  by  a  double 
council,  composed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  tie 
king  (according  as  the  reading  tvytvmr  or  ovy- 
yevvr  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Magians  (xi.  p.  515). 
As  a  nation,  they  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  for  their  use  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  xl  15,  22;  Dionya.  1045;  Pint. 
Crass,  c  24),  and  for  the  peculiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shooting  with  the  bow  from  horseback 
when  retreating.  This  peculiarity  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Ceorg.  iii.  31 ; 
Horat.  Conn.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  13.  17;  Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
L  209.)  In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  considered  to  carry  their  adula- 
tion even  beyond  the  usual  Oriental  excess.  (Virg. 
Greory.  iv.  21 1 ;  Martial,  Epigr.  x.  72, 1—5.)  [V.l 

PARTHI'NI.  [Partuksi.] 

PARTHUM  (VlapQov  or  rid>0o$t  Appian,  Pun. 
viii.  39),  a  town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zama.  [T.  H.  L».] 

PARTHUS,  in  Illyricum.  [Pahtiikxi.] 

PARUS.  [Paros.] 

PARU'TAE  (nopoOvai,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §  3%  a  tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus  in  Ariana.    It  is  probable  that  these  people 
derive  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Parvata,  mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [V."J 

PARYADRES  {Uapvdhpr}%,  Tlapvddpis,  or  Tlapv- 
dphrts),  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Puntus,  which  is  connected  with  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mount  Caucasus  (Strab.  xL  p.  497, 
xii.  p.  548;  Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  9.  11).  It  commences 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Moschici, 
proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  round  Pontus, 
and  there  forms  the  frontier  between  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  A  more  southern  branch  of  the  same 
mountain  is  the  Scocdises.  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §■§  5, 9) 
describes  this  mountain  as  containing  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  and  accordingly  includes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  from  which  others 
make  those  rivers  flow.  The  Paryadres  contains  the 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  ancient  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  population  upon 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548). 

Man)  parts  of  tho  mountain  are  extmnr;\  r.,  -;  -A. 
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when  pursued  by  Pompcy,  concealed  himself  in  its 
fastnesses.  In  a  climatic  point  of  view  the  mountain 
divides  Pontus  into  two  distinct  regions  ;  for  while 
the  north  side  is  stern  and  cold,  iUs  southern  side  is 
delightfully  warm.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
point  of  transition  in  a  pass  between  Trapezu*  and 
Satale,  the  Frigidarium.  The  modern  name  of  the 
mountain  is  generally  Kuttag,  but  it  is  also  called 
Kara  BeL  (Tournefort,  Voyage  i.  lettre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PARYE'TAE.  [Parotetak.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (naaapryi&ai),  according  to  He- 
rodotus, one  of  the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Persians  (i.  125);  according  to  other  writers,  a 
people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Cannania  (Ptol. 
vi.  8.  §  12;  Dionys.  v.  1069).  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pasargadac  in 
Persia.  [V.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (ncurapydHeu,  Strab.  xv.  730), 
a  great  city  of  the  early  Persians,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cyrus 
(now  A'ur),  in  a  plain  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
palace,  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
Persepolis,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  place  the  same 
pwgrapher  6tates  that  the  most  ancient  palace  was 
at  Pasargadac  ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  Cyras,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
Mede  (xv.  730).  It  is  bj  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyras  in  Strabo  (L  &),  and  more  fully  in  Arrian 
(vi.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pasargadac  with  the  modern  Murghdb. 
At  Mwrghdb  a  building  has  been  noticed  by  many 
modern  travellers,  and  especially  by  Morier  and  Ker 
Porter,  which  conv^[>omLs  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  nntbors  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  Die  tomb  of  Cyrus  ;  and  the  whole 
adjoining  plain  is  strewed  with  relics  of  the  once 
great  capital.  Among  other  monuments  still  re- 
maining is  a  great  monolith,  on  which  is  a  bas-relief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
words  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achacmeniari." 
The  same  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  Travels,  I  p.  30,  pi.  29  ;  Ker 
Porter,  i.  p.  500;  Lassen,  ZtiUchrij\v\.  p.  152; 
Burnouf,  Memoir*,  p.  1 69 ;  Ouseley,  Travels,  ii. 
pi.  49.)  Tho  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent authors  differently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
"  Passagarda "  (vi.  26.  a.  29),  Ptolemy  "  Pasar- 
gada  "  (vi.  4.  §  7).  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (i  c.)  thinks 
that  the  original  name  was  Parsagarda,  the  liabita- 
tion  of  the  Persians,  on  the  analogy  Dokdb-gtrd, 
Firuz-gerd,  See  [V.] 

PAS1DA  (niffiJa),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  mentioned  by  Mareian  (Peripl  §  28). 
Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 
some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Mngida,  in  others,  Masin 
(V-  8-  §  7).  [V.] 

PASINUM,  PASINUS.  [Lxbciwi.] 

PASIKA  (rtt  Ucunpd,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  25),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  Gedrosia,  as  touched  at  by 
Nearchus  in  his  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  another  place 
he  has  mentioned  just  before,  Bagisara.  Kemp- 
thorne  has  identified  tho  latter  with  a  locality  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Aroboh  or  Hormarah  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a  large  fishing  village  in  the  inline- 
diatc  neighbourhood  may  be  that  called  by  Nearchus, 


Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Pasirne  or  Pa- 
si  ph*.  Pliny  places  the  Pasirae  along  the  river 
Tomberon  or  Tomerus  (vi.  25.  s.  27).  Nearchus, 
however,  makes  tho  Tomerus  flow  at  a  distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Rhagirana  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  BagUaura  or  Pasira 
(vi-  21.  §  2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.  [Tiorm.] 

PASSALAE  (IlaavdAcu,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  15),  a 
tribe  in  India  extra  Gangem,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Imaus  and  the  M.  Bepyrrhns.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  Boine  of  the  mountain- 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tibet  Pliny  mentions 
them  also  (vi.  19.  s.  22^  [V.] 

PASSARON  (rw<ra«w),  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Molos&i  in  Epciraa.  where  the  kings  and  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  the 
other  to  defend  the  kingdom.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  5.) 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cius  Gallus  in  b.  g  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  26,  33,  34.) 
Iff  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  apparently  on  the 
sea-coast,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vi.  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a  harbour  called  Pas&ara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeirus.  If  this  place  is  the  same  as 
the  older  Paasaron,  the  ruins  at  Dhramisius, 
which  lie  inland  in  a  SSW.  direction  from  Iotln- 
nina,  cannot  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  MolossL  Those  ruins  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a  theatre  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  (Leake,  North*  rn  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  81.) 

PATARA  (Jldrapa  :  Eth.  naraptfa,  Patarensis 
or  Pataranus).  1.  A  small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia  Minor.    (Tab.  Petit.) 

2.  A  flourishing  maritime  and  commercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  Urge, 
possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patarua,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  It  was  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus.  (Stadiusm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  219.) 
Patara  was  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  was  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi ;  and  the  god  is  often 
mentioned  with  the  surname  Patareus  (JlaraptlSt, 
Strnb.  Lc;  Lycoph.  920;  Horat  Cam.  iii.  4.  04; 
Stat.  Tktb.  i.  696;  Ov.  Met.  i.  515;  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Herodotus  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  delivered  by  a  priestess 
only  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  Lc")  we  leam  that  this  pericd 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  baa  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  seems 
certain  that  at  a  later  period  it  received  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crete ;  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Arsinou,  but  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
place  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lycia,  as  byLivy,  xxxiii.41,xxxvit. 
1  5—17,  xxxviii.  39 ;  Pobb.  xxii.  26;  Cic.  p.  Flacc. 
.ii;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  52,81,  Mithr.  27;  Plin.ii.112, 
v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  3,  viii.  17.  §  22;  Dionys.  Per. 
129,  507.  Patara  is  mentioned  among  the  Lycian 
bishoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Hierocl.  p.  684), 
and  the  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  ita  nume- 
rous ruins.  These,  according  to  the  survey  of  Capt. 
Beaufort,  arc  situated  on  tlie  sea-shore,  a  little  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  river  Xanthus,  and  consist  "  of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  northern  aide  of  a  small 
hill,  a  rained  temple  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
and  a  deep  circular  pit,  of  singular  appearance, 
which  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The 
town  walla  sarronnded  an  area  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; they  may  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  a  castle  which  commanded  the  harbour, 
and  of  several  towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  On 
tiie  cutside  of  the  walls  there  is  a  multitude  of  stone 
sarcophagi,  most  of  them  hearing  inscriptions,  but 
ali  open  and  empty;  and  within  the  walls,  temples, 
altars,  pedestals,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  appear 
in  profusion,  but  ruined  and  mutilated.  The  situation 
of  the  harbour  is  still  apparent,  but  at  present  it  is 
a  swamp,  choked  up  with  sand  and  bushes."  (Beau- 
fort,  Karmania,  pp.  2,  6.)  The  theatre,  of  which 
a  plan  is  given  in  Leake's  At'ui  Minor  (p.  320), 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius;  its 
diameter  is  265  feet,  and  has  about  30  rows  of 
seats.  There  are  also  ruins  of  thermae,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  upon  them,  were  built  by 
Vespasian.  (Com p.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Tour  in  Asia 
Mm.  p  222,  foil;  Discoc.  in  Lycia,  p.  179,  foil; 
Texier,  DtscripL  de  VArie  Jfm.,  which  contains 
numerous  representations  of  tho  ancient  remains  of 
Patara;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travel*  in  Lyeia,  I 
p.  31,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA  (nar/xw/fcro,  Ptol.  Ui.  8.  §  7, 
wrongly),  a  small  town  of  Dacia,  endowed  by  the 
emperor  Severus  with  the  jut  coloniae,  (Ulpian, 
Dig.  i.  8.  9,  where  it  is  called  Patavicenaium  vicus.) 
Variously  identified  with  Mar-Ujvar,  or  with  Ptovit 
or  Tocis,  on  the  Marosch;  also  with  Bogatz  and  Si 
Kiraly,  on  a  tributary  of  the  same  river.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PATA*VIUM  (naraotiov :  Etk.  Patavinus:  Pa- 
dova),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Vonetia,  situated  on  the  river  Motion cus  (Brenta), 
about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Virgil,  and  universally  received 
in  antiquity,  it  was  founded  by  Antenor,  who  escaped 
thither  after  the  fall  of  Troy  ;  and  Livy,  himself  a 
native  of  the  city,  confirms  this  tradition,  though  be 
dues  not  mention  the  name  of  Patavium,  but  de- 
scribes the  whole  nation  of  the  Veneti  as  having 
migrated  to  this  part  of  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Antenor.  He  identifies  them  with  the  Heneti,  who 
were  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Paphlagonian  tribe. 
(Liv.  i.  1  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  247;  Strab.  v.  p.  212  ; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  10.)  The  national 
affinities  of  the  Veneti  are  considered  else w  hero 
[Veneti].  The  story  of  Antenor  may  safely  be 
rejected  as  mythical ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  accordance  of  ancient  writers  that  Patavium 
itself  was  a  Venetian  city,  and  apparently  from  an 
early  period  the  capital  or  chief  place  of  the  nation. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history, 
before  it  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  we  know 
only  the  general  fact  that  it  was  at  an  early  period 
an  opulent  and  flourishing  city :  Strabo  even  tells 
us  that  it  could  send  into  the  field  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  but  this  is  evidently  an  exaggeration, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  (Strab.  v. 
p.  213.)  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Veneti, 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  a  people  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls, 
with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  almost  continual 
hostility.  The  vigilance  rendered  necessary  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Gauls  stood  them  in  stead  on  occa- 
sion of  the  unexpected  attack  of  C  loony  in  us  the 


patavium: 

Lacedaemonian,  who  in  b.  a  301  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medoacus,  but  was  attacked  by  the 
Patavians.  and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  cut  off. 
(Liv.  x.  2.) 

It  was  doubtless  their  continual  hostility  with 
the  Gauls  that  led  the  Venetians  to  become  the 
allies  of  Home,  as  soon  as  that  power  began  to  ex- 
tend it*  arms  into  Cisalpine  Gaol    (Pol.  ii.  23  ) 

wars  that  followed ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  from 
analogy  the  steps  by  which  this  independent  city 
passed  gradually  under  the  dependence  and  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  till  it  ultimately  became  an  ordi- 
nary municipal  town.  In  b.  c  174  it  b  dear  that 
it  still  retained  at  least  a  semblance  of  independence, 
as  we  bear  that  it  was  distracted  with  domestic 
dissensions,  which  the  citizens  appealed  to  Rome  to 
jaeify,  and  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  was  selected  as 
deputy  for  the  purpose.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  But  the 
pnwjierity  of  Patavium  continued  unbroken :  foe 
this  it  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  territory.  The  neighbouring  hills  furnished 
abundance  of  wool  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  this 
supplied  the  material  for  extensive  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  seem  to  have  been  the  staple  article 
of  the  trade  of  Patavium,  that  city  supplying  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  with  all  the  finer  and  more 
costly  kinds  of  carpets,  hangings,  &c  Besides 
these,  however,  it  carried  on  many  other  branches 
of  manufactures  also;  and  so  great  was  the  wealth 
arising  from  these  sources  that,  according  to  Strabo, 
Patavium  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome, 
that  could  return  to  the  census  not  less  than  500 
persons  of  fortunes  entitling  them  to  equestrian  rank. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  169,  v.  pp.  213,  218.)  Wo  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  Mela  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of 
Italy.    (Id.  v.  p.  213  ;  Mela.  ii.  4.  §  2.) 

The  Patavians  had  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  war.  During  the  Civil  Wars  their  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned;  but  wo  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  b.  c.  43  they  took  part  with  the  senate 
against  M.  Antonins,  and  refused  to  receive  hi* 
emissaries.  (Cic  Phil.  xii.  4.)  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  at  a  later  period  they 
were  severely  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  (Macrob.  Sat  L  11.  §  22.)  In  a.d.  69 
Patavium  was  occupied  without  opposition  by  the 
generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus,  during 
their  advance  into  Italy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  6.)  From 
its  good  fortune  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Patavium  continued  down  .to  a  late 
period  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
city,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  eclipsed 
by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Aquileia  and  Medio- 
lanum.  Hence  Ausonius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  does  not  even  assign  it  a  place  in  his  Ordo 
Nobilinm  Urbium.  But  its  long  period  of  prosperity 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close.  In  A.D.  452  it 
felt  the  full  fury  of  Attila,  who,  after  the  capture  of 
Aquileia,  which  had  long  resisted  his  arms,  laid 
waste  almost  without  opposition  the  remaining  chics 
of  Veoetia.  He  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed 
and  razed  to  the  ground  Patavium,  as  well  as  Con- 
cordia and  Altinum  (P.  Diac.  Hut.  Mixxll.  xv.  p. 
549);  and,  according  to  a  tradition,  which,  though 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  probably 
well  founded,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  largo 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  former  city  took  refuge 
in  the  islands  uf  the  lagunes,  and  there  fouuded  the 
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celebrated  city  of  Venice.  (Gibbon,  ch.  35,  noto 
55.)  Bat  Patavium  did  not  cease  to  exist,  and 
must  bare  partially  at  least  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Venctia  when  that  province  was  overran  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin,  in  A.  D.  568.  (P.  Diac 
But  Ixtng.  ii.  14.)  It  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  people  till  near  40  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Id.  iv.  24.)  But 
it  once  more  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  again  became,  as  it  has  continued  ever  since, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  though  no  longer  enjoying  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  calamities  thus  suffered 
by  Patavium,  as  well  as  to  the  earthquakes  by  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  that  it  has  now 
ocarcely  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
few  inscriptions;  and  even  these  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  might  have  been  expected.  One  of 
them  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  town-ball 
as  containing  the  name  of  T.  Livius,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  historian  of  the  name, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Patavium. 
But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake;  the  inscription  in 
question  refers  only  to  an  obscure  freedman;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  sar- 
cophagus preserved  with  it  as  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated historian.  (Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.  II.  p.  790.) 
But  at  least  the  supposition  was  more  plausible  than 
that  which  assigns  another  ancient  sarcophagus 
(discovered  in  1274,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Antenor! 
Besides  these  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  the  found- 
ations of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  modern  city,  but  nothing  now 
remains  above  ground. 

Patavium  was  the  birthplace  also  of  Thrasea 
Partus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  A.  D.  66. 
One  of  the  causes  of  offence  which  he  had  given  was 
by  assisting  as  a  tragedian  in  certain  games,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Patavium  every  SO  years  in 
honour  of  Antenor,  a  custom  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Trojan  founders  of  the  city.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi. 
2 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxiL  26.)  We  learn  also  from  Livy 
that  in  his  time  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  Cleonymus  was  preserved  by  an  annual 
mock  fight  on  the  river  which  flowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  town.  (Liv.  x.  2.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

PATA'VIUM  (naraotiw),  a  town  of  Bithynia 
on  the  south  of  Lake  Ascania,  between  the  Sinus 
Astacenus  and  the  Sinus  Cianus.  (Ptol.  v.  1. 
§  13)  [L.S.] 

PATERNUM,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  114);  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  27  miles  from  Roscianum  (liostano), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capo  delT 
Alice,  the  ancient  Cape  Crimissa;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  the  same  place  with  the  more  an- 
cient city  of  Crimissa  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  as  is 
also  its  identification  with  the  modem  town  of  Cird. 
The  name  of  Paternum  again  occurs  in  early  eccle- 
siastical records  as  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  after- 
wards wholly  disappears.  (Hoist en.  Not  ad  Cluv. 
p.  207;  Itomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

PATHISCUS.  [Tibiscus.] 

PATIGKAN  (Ammian,  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
three  principal  towns  mentioned  by  Ainmiamts  Mar- 
oulliuua  in  Media.    Thia  place  is  nowhere  else 


noticed;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  is  a 
barbarous  corruption  of  the  Tigrana  of  Ptolemy 
(vL  2.  §  9).  [V.] 

PATMOS  (Tlarfios :  Paimo),  one  of  the  Sporades 
Insula*,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west 
of  Lepsia  and  south  of  Samoa,  is  said  to  have  been 
80  Hainan  miles  in  circumference.  (Pliny,  iv.  23; 
Strab.  x.  p.  488 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  23 ;  Eustatb.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  530.)  On  the  north-eastern  aide  of  the  island 
there  was  a  town  with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name 
as  the  Island,  and  the  southernmost  point  formed  the 
promontory  Amauminm  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p. 
488,  ed.  Hoffmann).  This  little  island  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  to  which  St.  John  was  banished  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse  (Revel.  L  9). 
A  cave  is  still  shown  in  Patmoa  where  the  apostle  is 
believed  to  have  received  his  revelations.  (Comp. 
Iron.  ii.  22;  Eueeb,  Hist  Ecel  iii.  18;  Dion  Cass, 
lviii.  1.)  The  Lbland  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  town  and 
its  castle.  (Walpole,  Turkey,  torn.  ii.  p.  43;  Boss, 
Jtcism  auf  den  Griech.  lutein,  voL  ii.  p.  123, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PATBAE  (ndrpoi;  in  Herod.  L  145,  na-rpw, 
properly  the  name  of  the  inhabitants:  Elk.  Tlarp*vs, 
Thuc.;  narpaicfa,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Patrensis:  Patrasto, 
Patrat,  Patra),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  W. 
of  the  promontory  Bhium,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  (Herod.  L  145;  PoL  ii.  41;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  386.)  It  stood  on  one  of  the  outlying  spun  of 
Mount  PanachaTcua  (  Voidhid),  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  an  union  of  three  small 
places,  named  Aroe  ('Apo'n),  Antheia  (  Arfcta),  and 
Mesatis  (Mwdrii),  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
Ionians,  when  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ionians,  the 
Achaean  hero  Patreus  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from 
Antheia  and  Mentis  to  Arc*-,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Patrae  after  himself.  Tbo  acropolis  of  the 
city  probably  continued  to  bear  tho  name  of  Aroe, 
which  was  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Patrae. 
Strabo  says  tliat  Patrae  was  formed  by  a  coalescence 
of  seven  deroi;  but  this  statement  perhaps  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  town  mentioned  below.  (  Pans, 
vii.  1 8.  §  2,  seq. ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  Patrae  was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean 
cities  which  espoused  the  Athenian  cause;  and  in 
B.C.  419,  the  inhabitants  were  persuaded  by  Alci- 
biades  to  connect  their  city  by  means  of  long  walls 
with  its  port.  (Thuc  v.  52;  Plut.  Ale.  15.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Caasander,  but  bis  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  n.c  314. 
(Diod.  xix.  66.)  In  b.c  280  Patrae  and  Dyme  wcro 
the  first  two  Achaean  cities  which  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians, and  their  example  being  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  Tritaea  and  Pharae,  the>Achaean  League 
was  renewed  by  these  four  towns.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  15.]  In  the  following  year  (b.c  279)  Patrae  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  cities  which  sent  as- 
sistance to  the  Aetolians,  when  their  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  In  the  Social  War  Patrae  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  port  at  which  Philip 
landed  in  his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Romans  Patrao 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  and  took  up  i\mr 
abodes  in  the  surrounding  villages  of  Mesatis,  An- 
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theia,  Bolina,  Argyra,  and  Arha.  (Pol.  v.  2,  3,  28, 
&c;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  6;  Pol.  xl.  3.)  Of  these  places 
we  know  only  the  position  of  Bolina  and  Argyra. 
Bolina  was  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Drepanum, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  river  Bolinaeus.  (Paus.  vii. 
24.  §  4.)  Argyra  was  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory 
Rbium.  (Paus.  vii.  23.  §  1.)  Patrae  continued  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
although  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  persons  landed  going  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
fCic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  28,  xvi.  I,  5,  6,  ad  Att.v.9,  vii. 
2.)  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (b.c,  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Cato,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered  to  Calenus,  Caesar's  lieutenant 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32 — 31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  Au- 
gustus ;  and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
tho  battle  of  Actium.  (Dion  Casa.  xlil  13,  14, 1.  9, 
13.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Augustus,  woo  re- 
solved after  the  battle  of  Actium  to  establish  two 
Roman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
for  this  purpose-made  choice  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae. 
Augustus  colonised  at  Patrae  a  considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  added  to  them  those  of 
Rhypes.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.)  He  not 
only  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
towns,  such  as  Pharae  (Paus.  vii.  22.  §  1),  Dyrae 
(Pans.  vii.  1 7.  §  5),  Tritaea  (Paus.  vii.  23.  §  6),  but 
even  over  Locns.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  9.)  On  coins  it 
appears  as  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Colonia 
Augusta  Arm  Patrtnsis.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
time  as  a  populous  place  with  a  good  anchorage,  and 
Pansanias  has  devoted  four  chapters  to  an  account 
of  its  public  buildings.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  387 ;  Paus.  vii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  removed 
from  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated ; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
temple  of  De meter,  which  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  fate  of  sick  persons;  a  mirror  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
live  or  die.  In  the  timo  of  Pausanias  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  byssns  or  flax,  which 
was  grown  inElis,  and  was  woven  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (KtKpwpaXoi)  and  garments.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
number  that  the  female  population  was  double  that  of 
the  male;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  was 
great  immorality  in  the  town.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  14.) 

Patrae  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Morea, 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Greece  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  tho  Byzantine  writers.  In  a.d.  347  there 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  tho  sixth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Piocop.  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a  dukedom  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  ;  it  wns  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ;  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446 ;  was  recovered  by  the 
Venetians  in  1533 ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  till  the  Greek  revolution. 
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The  country  around  Patrat  is  a  fine 
plain,  and  produces  at  present  a  lanre  quantity  of 
currants,  which  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
modern  town  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  about  a  mile  long,  the 
summit  of  which  formed  the  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  rnins  of  the  Turkish  citadel.  Fran 
the  town  there  is  a  beautiful  sea- view.  »  The  out- 
line of  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  ex- 
tends from  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  the  east, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acarnania  in  the 
same  direction,  while  full  in  front,  in  the  centre  or 
the  prospect,  are  the  colossal  pyramids  of  Kakiteala 
(the  ancient  Taphiassus)  and  Varasova  (the  ancient 
Chalets),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  from 
the  brink  of  the  water."  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  an- 
tiquity at  Patras.  The  modern  citadel  contains 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  tho  Roman  aqueduct  of  brick.  The 
well  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  still  to  be  seen  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  under  a  vault 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  o(  Patras.  Before  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, in  which  Patrat  suffered  greatly,  its  popula- 
tion was  about  10,000;  but  its  present  population 
is  probably  so 
p.  123,  seq.) 


COIN  OP  PATUAE. 

PATRAEUS  (norpwik),  a  place  in  the 
merian  Bosporus,  130  stadia  from  Corocondante, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyrus,  the  ruler  of  thr 
Basiiorus.  Klaproth  places  Patraeus  at  Abburvn, 
5  versts  S.  of  Kertch.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Buckh, 
Truer,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  n.  2127  ;  Klaproth, 
Journal  Asiatique,  voL  i.  pp.  67,  290 ;  Ukert,  voL 
iii.  pt  ii.  p.  488.) 

PATROCLI  INSULA  (narpkkov  vr)<ro%,  Paus, 
i.  1.  §  1,  L  35.  §  1  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  ;  norpAcAow 
X'W,  Strab.  ix.  p.  398),  a  small  bland  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  promontory 
Sunium,  so  called  from  Patroclus,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  sent  by  t  his 
king  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Mace- 
donians, and  who  built  a  fortress  in  the  island.  It 
is  now  called  Gaidharonisi.  (Leake,  Demi  vf  At- 
tica, p.  62,  2nd  cd.) 

PATTALA  (tA  narrdAo,  Arrian,  v.  4,  vi.  17; 
i)  ndraAtj,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  59),  a  town  in  Western 
India,  situated  at  the  point  of  land  where  the 
western  stream  of  tho  Indus  is  divided  off  into 
two  chief  branches,  which,  flowing  to  the  sea,  enclose 
what  has  been  popularly  called  tho  delta  of  that 
river.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatta.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  sig- 
nifies delta  (v.  4;  Ind.  c.  2.)  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  have 
built  a  castle  and  docks  ;  and  it  was  from  this  place 
that  he  made  his  first  unfortunate  but  ultimately 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  month  of  the 
Indus  (Arrian,  vi  18).  The  real  Indian  meaning 
of  Patala  appears  to  be  the  West,  in  opposition  to 


-. 
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the  East,  or  land  of  the  Ganges;  or,  mythologically, 
the  Lower  Regions  (Ritter,  t.  p.  476).  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (ncrrraAiji^,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  691, 
701  ;  Patalene,  IIotoAi)*^,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  55 ; 
Patale,  Plin.  tl  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-shaped  dis- 
trict  comprehended  between  the  arms  of  the  Indus, 
and  extending  from  its  capital  Pattala  (now  TalUi) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a  very  fertile,  flat, 
marshy  country,  liable  to  be  constantly  overflowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  great  river.  Tbe  ancients  gave, 
on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobulus  stating  that  it  was 
1 000  stadia  from  one  arm  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Nearcbua  considering  tho  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
they,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
river,  at  its  point  of  separation,  Onesicritus  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  daring  a  time  of  flood.  By  Marctan, 
Pattalene  is  comprehended  in  Gedrosia;  but  there 
Becins  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Marcian  has  been  tampered  with  (c.  34,  ed.  Miiller, 
1855).  Arrian  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
but  calls  them  both  indiscriminately  Patala  (A nab. 
v.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
coast  from  tbe  present  Kurdchi  on  the  W.  to  Cutch 
on  the  E.  [V.] 

PATU'MUS  (Jldrovpos,  Herod,  ii.  159),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
constructed  a  canal  from  tbe  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  It  is  probably  the  Pitbotn  of  Scripture 
(Exod.  i.  11),  not  far  from  Bubaatis,  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  BeUxy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAULO  (Paglione),  a  river  of  Liguria,  rising  in 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  under 
the  walla  of  Nicaea  (Nice).  (Plin.  Hi.  5.  s.  7; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  is  now  called  the  Pagliom, 
and  is  a  considerable  mountain  torrent  in  winter 
and  spring.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PAUS.  [Clritor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MOSS.  [Neapous,  p.  410.] 
PAUSULAE  (ElA.  Pausnlanus),  a  town  of  Pi- 
cenuin,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18).  It 
is  placed  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  delV  Olmo,  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Macerata,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
river  Chienii,  the  ancient  Klusor.  (Hohrten.  Not. 
ad  Clwer.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LIA  (noirroAfa  al  narroAfo,  Ptol. 
iii.  11.  §  12;  Pent  Tab.),  a  town  in  tho  district  of 
Dentheletica.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modem  Djwstendil  or  Chiwtendil; 
and  the  situation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
rivcr-god,  accompanied  by  the  "  legend  "  jTpfyuw, 
on  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Pautalia,  as  well 
as  with  the  letters  EN.  IIAIfX,  which,  on  other 
coins,  show  that  the  Pautalistae  considered  them- 
selves to  be  Paeonians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  anuther  coin  of  Pau- 
talia, the  productions  of  its  territory  are  alluded  to, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  corn  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38),  which  accords  with  GhiuttendiL  In  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Paatalia  and 
Scrdica  added  Ulpia  to  the  name  of  tbeir  town,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pautalia, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (<fe  Aed.  iv.  1),  was  rebuilt  by 
Justinian ^  with  the  name  of  JustinianaSocunda;  and 
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the  modem  namo  lends  an  appearance  of  confirma- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Jastini- 
ana.  But  the  fact  that  Procopius  and  Hierocles  no- 
tice Ulpiana  and  Pautalia  as  distinct  places,  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [Uu-i- 
asa.]  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  has  a  district  called 
Paktaua  (naiToAlo),  which  be  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a  false  reading.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iii.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULIA  (n&t  'lovAfo,  Ptol. ii.  5.  §  5;  called 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.,  iv.  43,  Pacca  Julia),  a  town  of 
the  Turdctani,  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania,  and  on  the 
road  from  Esuris  to  Ebora  (7im.  Ant  pp.  426,  427). 
But  on  tbe  subject  of  this  route  see  Lusitaxia, 
Vol.  II.  p.  220.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  juridicus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Pax  Augusta  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  151), — as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
this  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
him  among  the  Celtici.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  388, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a  hill 
N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis,  and  is  commonly  identified  with 
Beja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAXI  (IIa|of),  the  name  of  two  small  islands, 
now  called  Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  situated  between 
Corcyraand  Leucas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12.) 

PEDAEUM  or  PEDAEUS  (II^oW),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/£  xiii.  172),  which  is  said 
by  Enstathius  to  have  been  a  town  in  Troas;  but  it 
is  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIE,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown.     [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIUM  (nTjWAiof),  a  promontory  in  the 
.south-east  of  Caria,  forming  the  southernmost  point 
of  tbe  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Magn, 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artcmisiotn,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it  ;  its 
modern  name  is  Bolxmadhu  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  223,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASA  (ItySora:  Eth.  n-ntaxrefa),  also  called 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  v.  29),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  suffered  a  defeat  during  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionians.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lclegea.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Halicarnassians,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  £  c.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  611)  the  town  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pcdasis  (IItjou- 
aii),  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xviii.  27;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  As  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  Pedasa  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  clear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Miletus,  HalicornasBUS,  and  Strato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  is  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modern  Mciasso,  and 
others  at  Arabi  HUsar,  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions is  free  from  inconsistencies.  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASUS  (Jlrfiaffos),  a  small  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  river  Sntnioeis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(IL  vi.  35,  xx.  92,  xxi.  87),  but  was  deserted  iti  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  tbe  towns  of  the  Lelcges,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Achillea.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  r.  Tlifiaaa. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  imagines  that  Pedasus  was  tbe  same 
place  as  that  which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
Adramyttium;  but  as  Homer  distinctly  places  it  on 
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Ihe  river  Satoiocis,  the  supposition  is  impossi- 
bio  [L-  S.] 

PEDASUS.  [Mbthose.] 
PEDIAEUS  (Ilrfxeuoi),  the  largest  river  of  Cy- 
prus, rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus,  and 
flowing  near  Salami*  into  the  sea.  (PtoL  v.  14.  §  3; 
Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  L  p.  37.) 

PED1EIS  (ritSuIs),  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  From  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the 
enumeration  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephissus,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elateia,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented by  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  Li.  p.  89.) 

PEDNELISSUS  (nt&ry\ur(r6t),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Eurymedon,  above  Aspen- 
das  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570; xir.  p  667;  Stepb.  B.  «.  v.; 
Ptol.  v.  5.  §  8.)  Hierocles  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Pamphylia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a  small  state  by 
itself,  but  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Sclge.  (Polyb.  v.  72,  &c.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  and  on 
coins.  (Sestini,  p.  96.)  Fellows  (Asia  Minor, 
p  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  extensive 
ruins  near  the  village  of  Bolcatcooe  with  the  an- 
cient Pednelissus;  these  ruins,  however,  according 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greek 
origin,  but  belong  to  the  Roman  period.    [L.  S.] 

PEDCNIA  (riTjSwMa),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Mannarica,  before  which  lay  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  32,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  under  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  p.  799).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Groskurd'e  Strabo,  vol  iiL  p.  357.) 

PEDUM  (Ilf'So,  Stcph.  B.:  Etk.  n«<Wr,  Pe- 
danus:  Gallicano),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  composed  the  league  against  Rome 
in  b.  c  493;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Coriolanus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
488,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicnm  and  Corbio.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  19; 
PlaL  CorioL  28.)  Dionysius  terms  it  at  this  time 
a  small  city  (72).  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  does  not  again  occur  daring  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Aequians,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  the  frontier  of  the  two  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  B.  c.  358,  when  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Latium,  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  12.)  During  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Latins  with  Rome,  the 
Pcdani  bear  a  more  considerable  part.  Their  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
taken  part  in  it ;  but,  in  b.  c  339,  Pedum  became 
f»r  a  time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besieged  by 
the  Roman  consul  Aemilioa,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  forces  assembled  from  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Vcli- 
trae,  Lanuvium,  and  Antinm.  Aemilius  on  this 
occasion  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but  the  next  year 
Camillas  again  advanced  to  Pedum,  and,  the  forces 
of  the  Latins  being  now  divided,  the  Tiburtines  and 
alone  arrived  for  its  protection.  They 
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were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Camillas,  and  tl» 
city  of  Pedum  taken  by  assault  immediately  after- 
wards. (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  FatL  CapiL)  In  the 
general  pacification  that  followed  the  l'edani  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise,  but  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Lanuvians,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  right  of  the 
suffrage,  (76.  14.)  From  this  time  not  only  dors 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  from  history,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  Pedum, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 
The  M  Pedanus  ager,"  or  "  regio  Pedana,"  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace;  bat  in  Pliny's  time 
even  the  "  populus"  had  become  utterly  extinct,  and 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  ix.  15;  Hor.  Ep.  L  4.  2;  Plin.  ill.  5.  a.  9.) 
Hence  the  only  due  to  its  position  is  derived  from 
the  passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (Schol.  Cruq.  ad  I  <-.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibur  and  Praeneste. 
Its  proximity  to  those  cities  is  distinctly  attested  by 
Livy  (viii.  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluverius,  and  adopted 
by  Gell,  Nibby,  and  Abeken,  which  would  place 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  Gallicano,  though  we  have 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  village  of  Gallicano,  the  name  of  which  first 
occurs  in  the  tenth  century,  in  all  probability  occupies 
an  ancient  site;  it  stands  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
projecting  between  two  narrow  valleys  or  ravines 
with  lofty  and  precipitous  banks;  but,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  Zagarolo  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places.  No  ruins  exist  at  Gallicano  ;  and 
from  the  early  decay  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  set  the  question  at  rest.  Gallicano  is  A\  miles 
from  Palest  rina  (Praeneste),  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  La  Colonna  (Labicum);  it  is  about  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Pracnestina,  and  1 9  miles 
from  Rome,  (Clover,  ItaL  p.  966;  Gell  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  340 ;  Nibby,  J>aUorni1  vol.  ii.  p.  552 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italim,  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  (nwyof,  Dor.  Tlayoi :  FA. 
ncryatbi),  a  town  of  Megaris,  on  the  AJcyanian  or 
Corinthian  gnlf.  It  was  the  harbour  of  Megaris  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  country  next  to  the  capital.  According  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p  334)  it  was  situated  on  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Megaric  isthmus,  the  distance 
from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  being  120  stadia.  When  the 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  b.c  455,  the  . 
garrisoned  Pegae,  and  its  harbour  was  of 
to  them  in  sending  out  an  expedition  against  too 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Tbuc  i.  103,  HI.) 
The  Athenians  retained  possession  of  Pogac  a  short 
time  after  Megara  revolted  from  them  in  b,  c.  454 ; 
but,  by  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  they  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Megarians. 
(Thuc  i.  114,  115.)  At  one  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  War  (b.  c  424)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
the  aristocratical  exiles  from  Megara.  (Thuc  iv. 
66.)  Pegae  continued  to  exist  till  a  late  period, 
and  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a  place  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  380)  calls  it  rb  tttv  Meyap4wp  ippovpwr. 
Pausanias  saw  there  a  chapel  of  the  hero  Aegialeun, 
who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedition  of  the 
A  r gives  against  Thebes,  but  who  was  bnned  at  this 
place.  He  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a  rock 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  a  body  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
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of  Mardonius,  who  in  the  night  had  discharged  their 
arrows  at  the  rock  under  the  impulse  of  Artemis, 
mistaking  it  for  the  enemy.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Artemis 
Soteira  at  Pegae.  (Pans.  L  44.  §  4.)  Pegae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : — Strab.  ix. 
pp.  400,  409;  Pans.  i.  41.  §  8  ;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  6; 
Stcph.  B.  *.  r.;  Mela,  iiL  3.  &  10;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 ; 
Hierod.  p.  645;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called  I 'ache. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  port  of  Piatho,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  407.) 

PEGASEUM  STAGNUM,  a  small  lake  in  the 
Caystrian  plain  near  Ephesus,  from  which  issues 
the  little  river  Phyrites,  a  tributary  of  the  Caystrua. 
(Plin.  v.  31.)  The  district  surrounding  the  lake  is 
at  present  an  extensive  morass.  (Comp.  Arumlell, 
Seven  Churchet,  p.  23,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PEIRAEEUS.    [Athenab,  p.  306.] 
PE1BAEUS  and  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia.  [p. 
685.] 

PEIRAEUS.  [Ajasua.] 

PEIRE'NE  FOXS.    [ComjrrniTs,  p.  680,  b.] 

PE1RESIAE.  [Astbbjum.] 

PEIRUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Pklso.] 

PEIUM  (jUiior),  a  fortress  of  the  Tolistoboii,  in 
Galatia,  where  Deiotarus  kept  his  treasures.  (Strab. 
jui.  p.  567.) 

PELAGt/NlA  (lltXayovia,  Strab.  vil  pp.  326, 
327 ;  IIijAayoWa,  Steph.  B.),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
bordering  on  Illyricum,  occupied  by  the  Pelagoxks 
(TltXayitrts,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  331,  Fr.  38—40, 
434;  Ptol  iii.  13.  §  34;  Plin.  iv.17).  Although  Livy 
employs  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  corresponding  with 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bifolta,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Sulpicius,  as  that  of  a  large  district 
containing  Stymbara,  it  is  evident,  from  his  account 
of  the  division  of  Macedonia  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, that  Pelagonia  became  the  appellation  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagonea,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  E.  of  the  range  of  Pindus  and 
Scardus.  (Liv.  xlv  29.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
cifically employed  as  the  name  of  a  town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  Pelagonia  were  ruined;  for  that 
Pelagonia,  or  a  portion  of  it,  once  contained  three, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  adjunct  Tripolitis, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  Macedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
importance,  existed  till  a  late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Malchus  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  (op.  Const.  Porph, 
Excerpt,  de  Legal,  p.  81).  From  its  advantageous 
position  it  was  occupied  by  Manuel  Comnenus,  in 
the  war  with  GeTsa  II.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nicet. 
p.  67 ;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  xvi.  p.  141.)  The 
name  of  Pelagonia  still  exists  as  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Bitolui  or  Mo- 
naateri,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Rumili.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings  of  Roman  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  the  N.,  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
munication ("fauces  Pelagoniae,"  Liv.  xxxi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  of  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  direct  en- 
voi* ii. 


trances  from  Illyricum  into  Macedonia  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Drilon.  Between  the  NE.  extremity, 
Mt.  Ljubotrin,  and  the  Klisura  of  fierol,  there  are 
in  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain  of  Scardus 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  passes  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
chain  from  Kalkandele  to  Pritrendi  or  Persterin, 
a  very  high  "  col,"  not  less  than  5O00  feet  above  the 
sea- level ;  the  other  considerably  to  the  S ,  and  lower 
as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  318—322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passes  of  Pelagonia,  in  which  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  father  Philip,  were  this 
hitter  depression  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modern 
road  from  Scodra  or  Scutari  runs,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  IUyrian  Autari- 
atac  and  Dardani,  to  the  N.  of  Pelagonia,  no  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  former  pass,  to  the 
ME.  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Scardus.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Greece,  c  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
Pouqucville,  Boue',  Grisebach,  and  Mailer.)  Stym- 
bara or  Stubara,  was  situated  apparently  on  the 
Erigon,  as  also  were  most  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (v.  108)  speaks  of  a  Pelagonian  town 
named  Pisbakum  (Jltaaiuov).  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  as- 
signs to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andra- 
ristus  or  Euristus  (Pent.  Tab.,  the  orthography 
is  not  quite  certain),  and  Stodi.         [E.  B.  J  ] 

PELASGI  (n«Ao<x7of),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Aegean  sea  in  prehistoric  times.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

I.  The  Pclasgiam  in  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pelasgi  is  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  681),  who 
enumerates  several  Thessalian  tribes  as  furnishing 
a  contingent  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  and 
among  them  "  those  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgian  Argos." 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a  chief  abode  of  the 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addresses  Zeus  as  Aubwvait, 
ntXacryuci.  (II.  xvi.  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod  s  description  of  Dodona  as  the  "  seat  of  the 
Pelasgi."  (Fragm.  xviii.)  So  in  the  Supplke*  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  himself  to  be  ruler  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Algus  and  the 
Strymon  flow,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Perrhacbi,  near  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Dodonean 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  (SuppL  250,  seq.). 
Herodotus  tells  us  he  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  they  worshipped  all  the  gods, 
without  giving  a  name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Compare 
his  mythic  account  of  the  two  priestesses  at  Dodona 
(ii.  56)  with  Homers  description  of  the  Selli.  ( //. 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221 ,  C.)  says :  "  Nearly  all  are  agreed 
about  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
($uAor)  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hells*,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  Thessaly  

And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Pelasgian  Argos, 
which  extends  from  the  coast  between  the  outlet  of 
the  Peneius  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  mountain 
range  of  Pindus,  because  the  Pelasgians  were  masters 
of  that  region."* 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Boeotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a  time,  after  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  Aones,  Tcmmices, 
Lelegcs  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  under  Mt.  Hymcttus,  part  of 


*  Argos  probably  me 
Bellas  (vol  i.  p.  404). 
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the  city  being  called  after  their  name.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historians  speak  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  say  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
gratory disposition  they  were  colled  x*Kapyol  (storks) 
by  the  Attic  people.  (Strab.  r.  p.  221.)  This  is 
the  cliaractor  generally  given  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  Herodotus  (i.  56)  contrasting  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgians,  with  the  love  of 
wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  Far 
even  his  own  account  of  the  Pelasgi  disproves  his 
general  statement;  since  they  could  not  have  existed 
in  so  many  different  quarters  as  ho  assigns  to  them 
without  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
asserts — an  almost  universal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  ho  says  (ii.  56) 
that  Hellas  was  formerly  called  IVlasgia,  and  Tbu- 
cydides  speaks  (i.  3)  ot  tlio  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelasgic  name 
being  the  most  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Greece; 
but  this  does  not  account  for  the  Pelasgi  being  found 
in  Asia  (Horn.  //.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
troduced Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  51.) 
Their  sojourn  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  (vi.  137)  that  they  had  a  portion  of  ground 
under  Ml  Hymettus  assigned  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  building  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  From  this  Hecatacus  said  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  because 
their  land  was  the  best  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotus,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentious  conduct  Thucydides  also  (ii.  17) 
mentions  the  Pelasgic  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  of  foreign  extraction.  In  another 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  Pelasgians,  and  were  so  called,  with 
the  surname  of  Cranai.  They  were  called  suc- 
cessively Cecropidae,  Erechtheidae  and  Iones. 

Strabo  (xiii.  p.  621)  mentions  a  legend  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Phricion  near  Thermopylae  made 
a  descent  upon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  Pelasgians, 
who  had  suffered  fmm  tbo  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  possession  of  Larissa,  which  was  about 
70  stades  from  Cyme. 

We  find  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  in  several  parts  of 
the  IVloponncse.  Herodotus  (i.  146)  speaks  of  Ar- 
cadian  Pelagians,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  us  that  the 
Ionian*  in  Achaei  formerly  called  Pelasgian 
Ae^ialcans  (or  Pelasgians  of  the  coast).  After 
Danaus  and  Xuthus  came  to  Peloponnesus,  they 
were  called  Ionians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthns. 

In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  before  referred  to 
(Supi>l.  250)  Aig<«  is  called  Pelasgian;  tho  king  of 
Argos  is  also  called  &va£  Tltkatryv*  (v.  327),  and 
throughout  tho  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pelasgian 
are  used  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  (v.  860),  Argolis  is  called  "  the  Pe. 
lasgian  land."  In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
the  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Argos  and  of  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  321)  speaks  of  Pelasgians  taking 
possession  of  part  of  the  Pcloponnese,  along  with 
oilier  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  says  that 
Ephoras,  on  Hesiod's  authority,  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgns,  and  that  ho 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  bo  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally Arcadians,  who  chose  a  military  life,  and,  by 
inducing  many  others  to  join  them,  spread  the  namo 
f;.r  auj  wide,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  wherever 
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they  happened  to  come.  "  The  Arcadian  divine  or 
heroic  pedigree,"  says  Mr.  Grote  {Hut.  Greecr,  vol.  I 
ch.  ix.),  "  begins  with  Pelaxgns,  w!wm  both  Hesio! 
and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenooa  man,  though 
Arcesilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother 
of  Argos  and  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  daughter  uf 
Phoroneus :  this  logograpber  wished  to  establish  a 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians."  For  the  legend  concerning  Lycaon,  sen 
of  Pelasgus,  and  his  fifty  bods,  see  Grote  s  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Dionysius,  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasjrus, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (lib. 
i.  p.  30,  ed.  Reiske);  and  the  migration  of  the  OeVjo- 
tians  under  Oenotrus,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  next 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias  (viii.  3, 
quoted  by  Niebuhr),  "  the  earliest  colony,  whethrr  i>f 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  whereof  a  recollection  has  bwn 
preserved." 

Pausanias  (viii.  2)  gives  the  popular  legend  cur- 
rent among  the  Arcadians,  that  Pelasgus  was  tin 
first  man  born  there;  on  which  he  observes  naively: 
"  But  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  born  w.to 
Pelasgus;  for  how  could  he  have  reigned  with  at 
subjects?"  According  to  this  legend  Pela&gus  i*  a 
regular  mythic  hero,  surpassing  all  his  ctmtenv 
porarics  in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  teaching  tJ«n 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  abstain  from. 
The  us©  of  beech-mast,  which  the  Pythian  oratfc 
(Herod,  i.  66)  ascribed  to  tho  Areadiaus,  was  tau^L; 
them  by  Pelasgus.  His  descendants  became  numerotu 
after  three  generations,  and  gave  their  names  to 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias also  speaks  of  Pelasgians  coining  from  lokroa 
to  Pylos,  and  driving  out  tho  eponyraie  founder  (iv. 
36.  §  I). 

Dionysius  adopts  the  Achaean  legend,  viz.  that 
tho  first  abode  of  tho  Pelasgi  was  Achate  Argaa. 
There  they  were  autochthons,  and  took  their  mcne 
from  Pelasgus.  Six  generations  afterwards  they  lrft 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Haemonia,  the  leaden 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Phthius,  and  Pe- 
lasgus, sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon.  These  three 
gavo  names  to  three  districts,  Achaea,  Phthiotis, 
and  Pelaagiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  generations 
and  in  the  sixth  they  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
by  tho  Curetes  and  Lelegcs,  who  are  now  calle'i 
Locrians  and  Aetoliana,  with  whom  were  joined  many 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, led  by  Dencalion  (i.  17.  p.  46).  They  dis- 
persed in  different  directions :  some  settled  in  Hi<- 
tiaeotis,  between  01ympu3  and  Ossa;  others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Enboea;  the  main  body,  how- 
ever,  took  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  E pirns,  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  (i.  18). 

We  now  come  to 

II.  The  Pelasffimu  in  the  Itlandt  of  the  Aegran. 
— Homer  (0<L  xix.  175 — 177),  mentions  the  Pe- 
lasgi (called  8wi),  as  one  of  tho  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  being  the  Achaeans,  Eteocrete*, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  Tpix&wcs).  SeeStrab»>'s 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  and  x.  pp.  475. 
476),  where  two  different  explanations  of  the  epithit 
Tpix&Ktt  are  given. 

Herodotus  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  Pelasgi  living  in 
Samothrace,  where  they  performed  the  mysteries 
called  Samothracian  orgies. 

LemnoH  and  Imhros  were  also  inhabited  by  them 
(v.  26).    So  also  Strnbo  (v.  p.  221),  quoting  Anti- 
cleides.    Thucydides  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  the  Tyr- 
,i  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  Leinnos  ;  and  Paiuuuio* 
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(v\l  2.  §  2)  says  the  Pelasgians  drove  ont  the  Mi- 
nyans  and  Lacedaemonians  from  Lemnos.  The  per- 
petrators of  the  Lemnian  massacre  were  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  vi.  138—140  ;  compare  Pind.  Pyth.  Od. 
iv.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orph.  Arg.  v.  470;  Stanley, 
Comm.  in  A  tick.  Choeph.  631.) 

Herodotus  also  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven- 
teen islands  on  tho  coast  of  Asia  as  belonging  to  the 
Pelasgian  race  (vii.  95).  According  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  621)  Menec rates  declared  the  whole  coast  of 
Ionia,  beginning  at  Mycale,  to  be  peopled  by  Pelasgi, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  likewise:  "and  tho 
Lesbians  say  they  were  under  the  command  of 
Pylaeus,  who  was  called  by  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  mountain  was 
called  Pylaeum.  And  the  Chians  say  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly." 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  first  Polasgian 
colony  was  led  by  Macar  to  Lesbos,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  81)  gives  a  different  account 
of  this  colony.  lie  says  that  Xanthus,  the  son  of 
Triopns,  chief  of  tho  Pelasgi  from  Argos,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  his 
followers  into  Lesbos,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Lesbos  was  desolated,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zeus  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a  second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  his  son- 
in-law.  Scymnos  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Kruse,  Hellas) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Sciathos  and  Scyros. 

We  next  come  to 

III.  The  Pelasgians  in  Asia* — On  this  point  we 
liave  Homers  authority  that  there  were  Pelasgians 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leleges,  Cau- 
cones,  and  Lycians,  and  called  5mji.  (//.  x.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  Ajax,  in  the  battle  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus, — Hippothous,  son  of  Lethus. 
(//.  xvii.  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of  Antandros  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
tho  Aeolians  were  formerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Hellenic  armour. 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes  Homer's  statement  that 
the  neighbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troas  were 
Pelasgians,  and  tliat  they  dwelt  about  Lnris&a.  (//. 
it.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a  fortress 
built  on  a  precipice  or  overhanging  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  the  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  440,  xiii. 
p.  620).  According  to  this  geographer  most  of  the 
Cariuns  were  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  islands,  then  the  sea-coast.  He  argues, 
from  Homer's  expression  "  tho  tribes  of  Pelas^inns  " 
(/£  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  ?ays  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Thessaly,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and 
acquired  many  cities  on  the  sea-coast. 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  timo  of  He- 
rodotus, namely,  Scylace  and  Placie,'  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
which,  he  says  (L  57),  spoke  similar  dialects,  but 
nnlike  their  neighbours.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotuss  testimony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  dialect  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  rather  Crcstonians, 
a  tribe  among  the  Edoncs  in  Tlirace. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 


another,  in  which  Herodotus  is  enumerating  tho 
dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  uses  tho  same  terms,  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  "the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
beard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesua 
to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a  Flo- 
rentine "  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  Mr.  Grote  differs  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  of  these  expressions 
of  Herodotus,  who,  he  thinks,  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a  language  which  he 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that "  He- 
rodotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day  to 
speak  a  substantive  language  differing  from  Greek; 
but  whether  differing  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding"  (voL  i.  pp.  351 — 
353). 

Heeren  (Ancient  Greece,  p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotuss  opinion  respecting  the  lan- 
guage Bpoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  which 
he  scents  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  tho  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thucydides's  observation  (iv. 
109),  that  "  the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Cbalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;"  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  "  that  Thessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pelosgus,  suddenly  converted  by 
an  earthquake  from  a  vast  lake  into  a  fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Peneins,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore had  been  shut  in  by  mountains." 

The  latter  is  a  poetical  version  of  a  geological 
truth,  which,  though  not  falling  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
tho  geographer. 

Wo  now  come  to 

IV.  The  Pelasgians  in  Italy. — Legendary  history 
has  connected  tho  Pelasgic  race  with  more  tlian  one 
portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Aristotle,  PoL  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrhcni 
or  Tyrseni,  which  we  have  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
numerable legends,  which  furnished  logographcm 
with  tho  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Pcucetians,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  tho  Pelasgians  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Strabo.  Ho  quotes 
Anticlcides  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  crossed  over  into  Italy  with  Tyrrhcnns, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Again,  he  quotes  Hiero- 
nymus's  assertion,  that  the  Thesxalian  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Laiissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  (ix. 
p.  443). 

Pausanias's  account  of  tho  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotrns  has  already  been  given.  Dionysius 
(i.  11.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  "  Ocnotrus  son 
of  Lycaon  led  a  colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War."  According  to 
Dionysius,  a  colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
Thessaly  and  settled  among  the  Aborigines,  with 
whom  they  waged  war  against  the  SiccU  (i.  17.  p. 
45.) 

1  Another  body  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Dodona,  whence,  finding  the  territory  unable  to  sup- 
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port  them,  they  crossed  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  called 
Saturnia,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle.  The  winds 
bore  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  months  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  the  help 
of  their  fleet  acquired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  were  in  turn  over- 
powered by  the  Komans  (i.  18).  The  Pelasgians 
thence  migrated  inland,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  being  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
some  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Cotyle,  they 
recognised  the  spot  where  the  oracle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them ;  which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Siculi,  accepted,  and  gave  the  Pelaagi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Crotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  drive  the  Sicels 
out  of  their  land.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Pisa,  Saturnium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysius 
says  that  Phalerium  and  Fescennia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  faint  traces  of  the  old  Pelasgic  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — viz.  Argolic 
fijK-.im  and  shields — and  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religious  rites.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hera  at  Falerium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argos,  where 
were  similar  sacrifices,  and  similar  priestesses,  cane- 
pbori,  and  choruses  of  maidens. 

The  Pelasgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Aurunci,  and  founded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  remained,  after  under- 
going many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysius's 
time.  Of  Larissa  there  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  this  was  not  commonly  known  ;  but  its 
site  was  not  far  from  Furum  Popilii.  (Plin.  iii.  15.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Sicels,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  suffered 
various  penalties  at  their  hands.  On  consulting  the 
oracle,  they  were  told  that  they  had  neglected  to 
perform  their  oaths,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Myrsilus  tells  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispersed  in 
different  directions,  some  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Tyrrhenians.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  names  Tyrrheni  and 
Pelasgi  indiscriminately  (i.  18  —  23). 
#  Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  that  it  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  forts,  r^po e»r,  which  they 
built.  Hcllanicus  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrheni, 
formerly  called  Pelasgi,  received  the  name  which  tbey 
bear  after  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter- 
theory  of  Myrsilus  see  Dionys.  i.  28. 

Dionysius  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  bold  the 
Tyrrheni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  be  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
wry  cuumion,  c.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans  and 


Phrygians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  called  all  Italians — 
Latins,  Umbrians,  Ausones,  &c. — Tyrrhenians.  Even 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  Tyrrhene  city. 
Dionysius  quotes  Herodotus  (i.  57)  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians  are  not 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing, 
be  says,  if  the  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
the  Placieni  on  the  Hellespont,  both  being  Pelas- 
gians, but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  the 
contrary  of  the  proposition — if  6(ury\£ovoi,  then 
duofOvut — holds  good  :  i.  e,  if  iWaryKwoaot,  tbeo 
&Wo*0y*is.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  there  might 
be  a  show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  same 
origin  ;  for  it  might  be  said  that  distance  had  ob- 
literated early  traces  of  resemblance  :  but  when  tbey 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tyr- 
rheni this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  Dionysius  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians to  be  distinct  He  sums  up  all  by  saying 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  survived  the  final  disper- 
sion and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigines, 
and  their  descendants  helped  them  and  other  tribes 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  difference  between 
Crotona  in  Umbria  and  Creston  in  Thrace,  which 
Dionysius  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  above 
somewhat  lengthy  extracts  have  been  made  from  Lin 
Roman  Antiquities,  because  they  give  us  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  traditions 
were  dressed  up  in  a  quasi-historical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
Language  might  supply. 

The  common  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  only 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  called  Aborigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  received  the  testi- 
mony of  Varro,  and  which  agrees  in  other  respects 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysius,  speaks  of  an  im- 
migration of  Pelasgians,  but  say  s  nothing  of  Aborigines 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roman 
historians  have  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
way  to  that  of  Dionysius,  -making  the 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  themselves  to  be  oue  and 
the  same  people  with  the  Pelasgians.  This,  for  in- 
stance is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Cato s 
assertion  that  the  Aborigines  came  over  into  Italy 
many  generations  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  of 
Achaia;  for  so  he  named  the  old  Pelasgic  Greece 
by  the  common  appellation  of  his  time.  (Schwegler, 
Jiumuche  Gesck  iii.  2.)  We  find  the  same  tradition 
of  a  Pelasgic  immigration  into  Latium  confirmed  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  that  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pelaagi  he  means 
those  who  came  out  of  Thessaly  and  Dodona,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Other  traditions  assert  the  name  of  Rome  to  be 
Pelasgian,  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  a  {east 
originally  institnted  by  the  Pelasgians  who  settled 
on  the  Saturn ian  hill. 

"  In  other  part*  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly," 
says  Schwegler,  "  on  the  same  wide-extended  name. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Hernici  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Piccnum  also  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  Report  also  says  that 
the  towns  of  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  there  for 
a  certain  time.  Other  instances  have  been  already 
given  of  towns  and  districts  with  which  legendary 
history  has  associated  the  uautc  of  the  Pckugi. " 
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In  short,  the  wholo  of  Italy  was,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  authorities  adduced,  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  tbe  Pelasgians.  In  later  times  they  appear 
as  vassals  of  the  Italiots;  the  common  fate  of  original 
races  that  have  been  subjugated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditions  Niebuhr  has 
grounded  a  hypothesis,  which  at  present  is  generally 
received,  and  against  which  conclusive  objections  can 
only  be  raised  from  the  side  of  comparative  philology. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  original 
population,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
formerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Europe,  inhabited  all  the  countries  from  the  Arnus 
and  Padus  to  tbe  Bosporus;  not  as  wandering  tribes, 
as  the  writers  of  history  represent  it,  but  as  firmly- 
rooted,  powerful,  honourable  people.  This  time  lies, 
fur  the  most  part,  before  tbe  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
genealogists  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  there  were  only 
insulated,  dispersed,  and  scattered  fragments  of  this 
immense  nation, — as  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Spain  — 
like  mountain  summits,  which  stand  out  like  islands 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  floods  into 
a  lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  these  logographers  to  be  fragments  and  relics,  but 
colonies  that  had  been  sent  out  and  had  migrated, 
like  the  equally  scattered  colonies  of  the  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  numerous  traditions  about  the  expeditions 
and  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  these  traditions 
are  without  the  slightest  historical  valuo.  They  arc 
nothing  but  a  hypothesis  of  the  logographers,  framed 
out  of  tho  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonies 
of  the  Pelasgi  had  arisen  and  were  produced  by  a 
series  of  migrations.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
later  times  of  scattered  Pelasgic  tribes, — a  fact  which, 
however,  implies  much  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  tbe  Pelasgic  nation.  If  the  Pelas- 
gians vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transformed  into  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Hellcnised,  as  a  nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  to  the  Hellenes  ;  and  even 
in  Italy  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  their  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Nie- 
buhr's, Pelasgic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Pelasgian 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
K.  0.  Muller  (Etruiker)  agree  in  finding  in  the 
Siculians. 

This  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr's,  generally  received 
as  it  is,  wants,  nevertheless,  a  sound  historical  found- 
ation. It  has  received  at  tbe  hands  of  Schwegler 
(/2pm.  Gfsch.)  a  careful  examination,  and  is  con- 
demned on  the  following  grounds :  — 

1 .  The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  the 
Pelasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  Tbe  evident  traces  of  Roman  writers  on  tbe 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  the 
Greek  logographers. 

3.  The  contradictory  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgians,  accord- 
ing  as  they  follow  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  or 
Myrsilus. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  historical  monument  of 
tbe  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  whether  literary  or  of 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pela*gi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modern  writers  on  tho 
subject. 

1.  The  modern  authorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 
Greece  are  :  Larcher,  Chronologic  dUerodote,  ch. 
viii.  pp.  215—217;  K.  0.  Muller  Etrusker,  vol.  i. 
Einleitnng,  ch.  ii.  pp.  75—100  ;  Kruse,  Jlellas, 
vol.  i.  p.  398—425;  Mannert,  Geographic,  part  viii. 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  ii.;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sub  fiuetii. 
The  latter  historian  treats  of  the  Pelasgi  as  belong- 
ing not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  "  Whoever  ha»  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  tbe  Pelasgi,  —  from  the  literal 
belief  of  Cluvier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul-Rochette,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  processes 
applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  Muller, 
or  Dr.  Thirlwall,  —  will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us  —  none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  even  in  their 
ago  —  on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations 
respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians;  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
theories  which  he  had  beard  for  explaining  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  —  that  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism."  (Vol  ii.  p.  345.)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Grote's  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
summary,  will  find  it  treated  with  great  patience 
and  a  fair  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  differ  — 
namely,  tbe  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a  rough  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  non- 
Hellenic —  has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  positive  data  for  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  tbe  reader  to  the 
passages  quoted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice.  Tbe  Gate  of  tbe  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ii.  15—16),  is  the  only  mono, 
ment  of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  in  prehistoric 
times.  Tbe  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mtcknae.]  These  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  tbe  Tyrrheno- Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Dempster's 
Etruria  Regalis,  v.  g.  tbe  walls  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
(Segni)  and  Faesulae  (Fiesoley.  And  a  small 
amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr's  theory  of  an  original  Pelasgic  population 
existing  in  tbe  peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  similar 
remains  are  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
obliged  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A  W.  Scblegel,  that  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a  time  in  the  central  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  tbe  different  Greek  an 


2.  The  authorities  on  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  aro 
Niebuhr  (H.  U.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Tr.);  Muller,  Etrusker 
(quoted  above) ;  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca, 
dr.,  Flor.  1824;  Lepsius,  6ber  die  Tyrrhen.  Pe- 
latger  in  Etrurien,  Leipa.  1842 ;  Stenb,  uber  di*+ 
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Urbewohner  Ratiens,  <Jv^  1843;  Momrascn,  Un- 
teritalischen  Dialecte,  1850  ;  Pricliard,  Natural 
History  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  4 ;  Hcffter,  GeschichU  tier 
IjaUtin  Spraclte,  p.  11;  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of 
early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  and  Schwe- 
gler.  as  quoted  above. 

The  last-mentioned  historian,  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  all  that  ancient  and  modern  authorities 
liave  flaid  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  Mr.  Grote  in 
concluding  that  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for 
the  commonly  received  traditions  about  the  Pelasgi. 
He  says :  "  The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
selves for  good, — of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again  without  leaving  any  trace,— the  image  of  this 
gipsey  nation  is  to  me  so  Btrange,  that  we  must 
entertain  doubts  as  to  its  historic  existence." 

After  they  became  a  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  us  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  is  in  itself  strange;  but, 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Pelasgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
giana  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a  few  names  of  places,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lcpsius  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  was  Pelasgic,  but  Mommsen  (Un- 
terit.  Dial.  p.  17)  says  it  is  nothing  but  old 
Etruscan. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  Pelasgi  in  Italy.  Scbweglcr 
has  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds  the  views  of 
Niebuhr  and  0.  MUller,  which  they  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  grammarians. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgi,— 
whether  in  that  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  =  autochthones  or  aborigines. 
We  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  form  to  warrant  this  supposition, — 
v.  g.  riaXoi'ai,  naAa/xtiw,  and  Priscus.  The  change 
from  K  to  r  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  -701  is  nearly  the  same  as  -cut. 

These  remarks,  though  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  affect 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  townships 
of  Scylace,  Placie,  and  Creston,  which  were  accounted 
in  his  time  Pelasgic,  and  spoko  a  different  language 
from  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  an  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ;  but  we  cannot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whose  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  also  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Niebuhr's  feelings 
when  ho  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — "  The  namo  of  this 
people  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  docs 
that  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  races  so  completely  buried  in 
silence."   (Horn.  Hist.  i.  p.  26,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  have  any  claims  on  our  attention 
abore  other  extinct  races,  it  is  not  becanse  they  have 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a  space  in 
the  mythic  records  of  Greece  and  Italy.    [G.  B.] 

PELASGIOTIS.  [Thkssalia.] 

PKLK  (n^\i,:  Eth.  n^AoTof),  a  small  island, 
forming  one  of  a  cluster,  off  tho  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
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site  to  Clazomonac.  (Tbuc  viii.  31 ;  Plin.  v.  31 
s.  38,  xxxii.  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  see  VoL  I. 
p.  632,  a.) 

PE'LEOAS  (n«Afitat),  a  mountain  in  My>ia, 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  rim 
Megistus.  (Polyb.  v.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mt,  Temnus,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Aesepus  from  tliat  of  the  Megistus.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  there  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  nxdxor  mentioned  by  Homer,  at  whose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  position  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
397,  vii.  396.  425,  xxii.  479;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONES  (n«AfVoow,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  54), 
a  Celtiberian  people  in  His  pan  ia  Tarraconeusis,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Durius  and  Ibcrus,  and 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Arevaci.  Under  the  Go- 
mans  they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  Tbry 
consisted  of  four  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  wis 
Nutnantia.  We  find  also  among  their  cities,  Viscn- 
tium,  Olibia,  Varia,  Sec  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20. 
s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PELETHRO'NIUM  (l\*\t9p6nor).   a  part 
Mt.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  Lapithae  tlie 
epithet  of  Pelcthronii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  299  ;  Steph.  B. 
#.  r. ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  115.) 

PELIGNI  (JlfMyvot)  a  people  of  Central  Italy 
occupying  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines.  They  bordered  on  the  Mnrsi  towards 
the  on  the  Samnites  to  the  S.,  the  Frcntani  on 
the  E.,  and  the  Vcstini  to  the  N.  Their  territory 
was  of  very  small  extent,  being  coufined  to  the  valley 
of  tho  Gisio,  a  tributary  of  the  Aternus,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  a  small 
part  of  tho  valley  of  the  Aternus  itself  along  its 
right  bank.  The  valley  of  the  Gizio  is  one  of  those 
upland  valleys  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the* 
configuration  of  the  central  chain  of  those  mountains 
[Atkxnlnus].  It  is  separated  from  the  Marsi  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  W.  by  a  nar- 
row and  strongly  marked  mountain  ridge  of  no  great 
elevation;  while  towards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  the 
lofty  mountain  group  which  connects  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  maxs  of  the 
Mnjdla.  This  last  group,  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Apennines,  attaining  a  height  of 
9 100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frontier  of 
the  Peligni ;  while  the  Monte  Morrone,  a  long  ridge 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  runs  out  from  the  poiut 
of  its  junction  with  the  AfnjeUa  in  a  KW.  direction, 
forming  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  completely  shuts 
in  the  Peligni  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  from  tl>e 
Frentani  and  Marrucini.  This  mountain  ridge  is 
almost  continuous  with  that  which  descend*  from 
the  6'rro»  Sasso  towards  the  SE.  through  the  country 
of  the  Vcstini,  but  the  great  mountain  barrier  thus 
formed  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  gorge,  through 
which  the  Aternus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
turned  abruptly  to  the  NE.  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  Gizio  [ Ateun  ve].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  was  thus  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  natural  barriers,  except  towards  tho  N.,  where 
they  met  tho  Vcstini  in  the  valley  of  the  Aternus. 

A  tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (*.  v.  Peligni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  rej>re- 
sented_tbe  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  this 
staj«nent  is  far  outweighed  by  the  express  testimony 
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ef  Ovid,  that  they  were  of  Sabine  descent  (Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  95.)  Tho  authority  of  the  poet,  himself  a 
native  of  the  district,  is  strongly  cunfiriitcd  by  the 
interim]  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  being  little 
doubt  that  all  these  upland  valleys  of  tho  Central 
Apennines  were  peopled  by  the  Sabines,  who,  radi- 
ating from  Amiternum  as  a  centre,  spread  themselves 
towards  the  S.  and  K.  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
desceuded  towards  the  valley  of  tho  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  the  Peligui  were  of  kindred  race 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and 
Marsi,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  their 
geographical  proximity,  sufficiently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  four  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy  among  themselves  (Liv.  viiL  29),  though 
its  bonds  must  have  been  somewhat  lax,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
peace  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  four  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Boman  history 
occurs  in  is.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Home, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Peligni  (Liv.  vil  38); 
but  we  have  no  account  of  the  causes  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  so  that  they  afforded  a  free  passage  to 
the  1  toman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
Samnium  into  Campania  (Liv.  viii.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighbours  the  Vestini  declared  them* 
selves  in  favour  of  the  Sainnites,  tbey  seem  to  have 
refused  to  follow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
it.  c.  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Marsi  in  their 
defection  from  Rome,  and  shared  in  their  defeat  by 
Fabios  (Id.  ix.  41);  bnt  a  few  years  afterwards 
(is.  c.  304)  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  treaty,  apparently  on  favourable  terms. 
(Ib.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  period  they 
became  the  faitliful  and  steadfast  allies  of  Kome,  and 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  b.  c.  295,  by 
attacking  the  Saranite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,and  cutting  to  pieces  1000 
of  the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  to  furnish  regularly  their  contingents  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  auxiliary  troops,  the  Pelignian  cohorts  being  on 
tteveral  occasions  mentioned  with  distinction.  (Diony  s. 
xx.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennius,  Aon.  viiL  Fr.  6;  Liv.  xxv. 
1 4,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybius 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
n.  c.  225  (Pol.  si.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  main, 
taincd  unslsakcn  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal;  and 
besides  furnishing  their  usual  quota  to  the  Roman 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  is.  c.  205  to  raise 
volunteers  for  tlie  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxv i.  1 1,  xxviii.  45.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  confederates  the  Bland,  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  themselves  agsinat  Rome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  tho  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  proved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  them  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations 
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arrayed 


(Appian,  D.  C.  i.  39;  Liv. 


EpiL  lxxii;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil.  Pat  iL  16;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  The  choice  of  Corfinium  was  probably 
determined  by  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates;  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Acsernia.  (Diod.  I  c.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  is  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  throughout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the;  were  almost  uniformly  associated  with  tho 
Marsi.  Rut  in  n.  c.  90  we  are  told  that  ihey  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  by  Scr.  Sulpicius  Galba  (Liv. 
EpiL  lxxiii.) ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  together  with 
the  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
b.  c.  88.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvi.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  tho  Roman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  war:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
bian tribe,  together  with  the  Marsi  and  Sabines. 
(Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Scliol.  Bob.  ad  foe)  The 
Peligni  again  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  49,  when  their 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  he  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  but  the  rapid  spread  of  disaffection 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23.)  Sulmo,  which 
had  Iwen  also  garrisoned  by  Domitius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar.  (76.  17.)  The  Peligni,  in 
common  with  tho  other  mountain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retained  to  a  considerable  extent  their  national 
character  and  feeling,  long  after  they  had  become 
merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  citizens,  and  as 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
line (a.  i>.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a  people,  in  favour  of  the  former. 
(Tac  IJi$t.  iii-  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occurs  in  history;  but  they  are  described  by 
all  the  geographers  as  a  distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  I.e.);  and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  their  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Marsi,  in  the  province 
called  Valeria.  {LA.  Colon,  p.  228).  It  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Abrvszo  Vlteriore. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  itself  is  at  a  considerable 
elevation  abovo  the  sea,  naturally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  tho  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  uses  Use  ex- 
pression "  Peligna  frigora,"  as  ono  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a  native  of 
Sulmo,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  East  iv.  81,  685,  TruL  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  band,  it  derived  from  the  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  numerous  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  tho 
summer.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  EasL  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Gizio  was,  however,  su/hcitntly 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
and  wine  in  abundance,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  and  a  few  sheltered  sjiota  would  even 
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of  the  growth  of  olives.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16.  6,  7; 
Martial,  i.  27.  5,  xiii.  121.)  Of  the  character  of 
the  Peligni,  we  know  only  that  they  were  esteemed 
as  rivalling  in  bravery  their  neighbours  the  Marsi 
(Pun.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Cic  in  Vattn.  15;  Sil.  Ital. 
▼iii.  510),  and  that  from  their  secluded  position 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  habits.  From  an  expression  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Marsi 
the  reputation  of  skill  in  magical  incantations.  (Hot. 
Epod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  had  only  three  principal  towns,  Cor- 
finium, Sumo,  and  Superaequum,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
doubtless  much  the  most  important  places.  But 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns:  and  the 
same  names  are  found  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Plin.  Lc;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obviously  the  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  be  calls  his  native  town  of  Sulmo  "  Peligni 
pars  tertia  ruris"  {Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears there  were  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  municipal  rank  and  had  a  territory 
of  their  own.  Ccculum,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  241)  as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  is  evidently  the  modern  Cocullo,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  but  was 
probably  an  insignificant  place.  Statulae,  known 
only  from  the  Tabula  as  a  station  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
7  miles  from  Corfinium,  on  the  £.  of  the  Mons 
Imeus,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligni  must  always  have 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  different  nations  of  Central  Italy.  On 
the  one  side  a  natural  pass,  now  known  as  the  Forca 
Caruso,  called  in  the  Tabula  the  Moics  Imeus, 
connected  the  basin  of  the  Gizio  and  lower  valley 
of  the  Aternus  with  the  land  of  the  Marsi  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucinus;  on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pass  or  gorge  through  which  the  Aternus  forces  its 
way  just  below  Popoli,  afforded  a  natural  outlet, 
through  which  these  upland  valleys  had  a  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  passes,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  to  Carseoli,  formed  a  natural  line  of 
wsy  from  Rome  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  undoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Romans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  passed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  laid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continued  through  the 
hind  of  the  Peligni,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  [Cebfritnia].  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio, 
opening  into  that  of  the  Aternus,  afforded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Reate,  Interamna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity a  practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  and  thus 
opened  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Ssmnium.  Tho  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  early  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Roman  armies  in  B.  c  340, 
when  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  of  march  into  Campania.  (Liv. 
viiL  6.) 

TbU  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
from  Corfinium  by  Sulmo  to  Aufidena,  and  thence 
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to  Aesernia  and  Venafrum.  At  the  distance  of  7 
miles  from  Sulmo  that  itinerary  places  a  statkin 
called  "  Jovis  Larene,"  evidently  the  site  of  a  temple, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  still 
called  Campo  di  Giove,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  reading  is  "  Jovis  Paleni,"  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain being  still  called  Monte  di  PaU-tui,  and  a  vtllap* 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  same 
name.  (Cluver,  Ital  p.  759;  Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cluver.  p.  1 45 ;  RomanelU,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 65.)  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ancient  road  followed  a  more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  line  than  the  modern  highroad, 
and  thus  avoided  the  passage  of  the  Piano  di  Cinque 
Miglia,  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass,  much  dreaded  in  winter  and  Bpring  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  snow  to 
which  it  is  subject.  (Craven's  Abrutxi,  voL  ii.  pp. 
45—50.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PEL1NAEUS.  [Cmos.] 

PEL1NNA,  more  commonly  PELINNAEUM 
(MXirva,  Steph.  B.  *.  V. ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  a.  15  ;  llf- 
\urvalor,  Scylax,  p.  25;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  4  ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  437;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  10; 
n*\ifyaiov  on  coins,  Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  1 46  :  Elk. 
n«Aumuoi),  a  town  of  Thessoly,  in  the  district 
Histiaeutis,  a  little  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(/.  c).  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  the 
town  in  his  rapid  march  from  Illyria  to  Boeotia. 
(Arrian,  L  c.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Mace- 
donians together  with  the  other  Tbessalians  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Diod.  xviiL  11.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochua  and  the  R  omans, 
B.  c.  191,  Pelinnaeum  was  occupied  by  the  Atlia- 
manians,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  14.)  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  Pelinnaeum  at  Old  KardhM 
or  GardhikL  "  The  city  occupied  the  face  of  a 
rocky  height,  together  with  a  large  qtiaiiniDzular 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the* 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles."  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  288.) 

PE'LIUM  (TltMioy,  Arrian,  Anab.  I  5;  n^Awr, 
Quadrat  us,  op.  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  40).  a 
town  of  the  Dassaretii,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
and  commanding  the  pass  which  led  into  that 
country.  From  its  situation  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  return  from  the  expedition  against  the 
Getae,  in  the  war  against  the  two  lllyrian  kings 
Cleitus  and  Glaucias.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians 
Cleitus  set  the  town  on  fire.  According  to  Arrian 
(/.  c),  Folium  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody 
mountain,  and  close  to  a  narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Eordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  part 
.*]>uoo  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a  description 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tsan- 
gon,  or  Klisura  of  DevoL,  both  as  to  the  river,  and 
breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  identity 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium  will  then  be 
either  Plitusa  or  Porjani,  but  the  former  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  vulgar 
sounding  of  lli)\lao~ea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Sulpicius,  in  his  first 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  /.  c),  crossed  from 
Eordaca,  or  Sarighioli,  which  he  had  ravaged  over 
part  of  the  plain  of  Grevend,  and  through  A  naselitta 
to  Kattoria^  whence  be  diverged  to  Pelium,  which 
he  occupied,  leaving  a  strong  garrison -in  it,  as  it 
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was  an  advantageous  post  for  making  excursions 
into  the  enemy's  territory.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PEXIUM  (n^Aioy),  a  lofty  mountain  in  Tbessaly, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
tbo  south  of  Oo&a,  and  the  last  tails  of  the  two 
mountains  are  connected  by  a  low  ridge.  (Herod, 
vii.  129.)  It  forms  a  chain  of  some  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  Mt.  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeantium.  It  attains  its  greatest  height  above 
Iolcos.  According  to  Ovid  it  is  lower  than  Ossa 
(/«L  iiL  441),  wbich  Dodwell  describes  as  about 
5000  feet  high.  In  form  it  has  a  broad  and  ex- 
tended outline,  and  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
steeply  conical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
side  ML  Pelinm  rises  almost  precipitously  from 
the  sea ;  and  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  shore 
(ixra  dKlfitros  ITqAlov,  Earip.  Ale.  595)  proved 
fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelium  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
nerable forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  (Wi^vAAov  (//.  ii.  744,  &c).  Its 
northern  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
side  abounds  with  chestnuts;  besides  which  there 
are  forests  of  beeches,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicaearch. 
DescripL  Mont.  Pel.  in  Geugr.  Grace.  Min.  p.  106,  j 
ed.  Paris,  1855;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  381  ;  Valer.  Place, 
ii.  6.) 

Mt.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods ;  since  the  giants  are  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
upon  Pelium,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  part  of  the  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  fonns  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  As  Pe- 
lium is  viewed  fwm  the  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, — a  con- 
cavity between  tbem,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
•  omical  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holland,  Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii.  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelium  was  said  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 
Chfiroo,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a  legend  to 
which  the  number  of  medicinal  plants  found  on  the 
mountain  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaearch.  L  c. ;  Horn. 
11  ii.  743,  xvi.  143;  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  83,  iii.  7; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicacarchus  (IL  c),  the  cave  of 
Cheiron  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  relates 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Demetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
ascend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
skins,  on  account  of  the  cold.  Between  the  two 
summits  of  Mt.  Pelium  there  is  a  fine  cavern,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
Cheiron,  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus.  The  same 
writer  likewise  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  Mt,  Pelium, 
called  CrauMndon  and  Brychon.  One  of  them 
is  now  named  Zervokhia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
between  Ntkhori  and  St.  George.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  scq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 
was  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 
aince  the  timber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 
cut  down  in  the  forests  of  this  mountain.  The 
north-western  summit  of  ML  Pelium  is  now  named 
Pkssidhi;  but  the  mountain  is  frequently  called 
Zagord,  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 
below  the  summit  on  the  eastern  side.  fLeake,  I  c  ; 
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Mexieres,  Memoir*  tw  It  Pclion  et  TOsta,  Paris, 
1853.) 

PELL  A  (IleAAa,  Herod,  vii.  123  ;  Time.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  22,  23 ; 
Ptul.  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii.  12.  §  8;  Plin.iv.  17;  /fin. 
Anton. ;  I  tin.  HierosoL  ;  PeuL  Tab.\  TliXXn, 
Hierocles),  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  Macedon,  Pella,  which 
Herodotus  (L  c.)  calls  a  woAf  x*mw,  ***  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans.  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  Pella,  which  Amyntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xen.  Uellen.  v.  2.  §  13 ;  comp.  Diodor. 
xiv.  92,  xv.  19),  a  place  of  importance  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  247),  and  fixed  tbe  royal  residence  there : 
there  was  a  navigation  from  the  sea  by  the  Lydias, 
though  the  marshes,  which  was  120  stadia  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  Lydias.  (Scyl.  p.  26.)  These 
marshes  were  called  Bonnonoa  (B6p€opo%),  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chius,  ap.  PluL 
de  Exil  vol.  viii.  p.  380,  ed.  Keiske),  in  wbich  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a  residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Archestratus  (ap. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  328,  a)  related  that  the  lake  pro- 
duced a  fish  called  "  chromis,"  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  tbe  metropolis  of  Philip, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lucan,  x.  20),  soon  grew  into  a  considerable  city. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedouia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  greater  importance. 
Antipaler  lived  there  as  regent  of  Macedonia,  but 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Tbessalonica  and  Cassandroia  ;  from  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  till  that  of  Perseus,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century,  Pella  remained  the  capital,  and  was 
a  splendid  town.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxvii.  7,  xlii. 
41,  51,  67,xliii.43,xliv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  has 
left  the  following  description,  derived  undoubtedly 
from  Polybius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake.  u  Pella  stands  upon  a  height 
sloping  to  the  SW.,  and  is  bounded  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a  lake.  The 
citadel"  (the  word  "  arx"  is  wanting  in  our  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  "  rises  like  an  island  from 
the  part  of  the  marsh  nearest  to  tbe  city,  being 
built  upon  an  immense  embankment,  wbich  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters ;  though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  united  to  the  wall  of  tbe  city,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a  wet  ditch,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afforded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  but  by  the 
easily  guarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  tbe  royal 
treasure."  It  was  surrendered  to  Aemilius  Paullus 
(Liv.  xlv.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  323)  and  tbe  Itineraries,  a  station  on  tbe 
Egnatian  Way.  and  a  colony.  (Plin.  Lc.)  Dion 
Chrysostomus  (Orat.  Tors.  Prior,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  ed. 
Reiske)  says  that  Pella  was  a  heap  of  ruins;  but 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the  colony  of 
Pella,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  this  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  Tbe  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
late  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  as  it  occurs  in 
Hierocles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  survived  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as  at  a  small  distance  from  the  village  named 
Neokhori  or  Yenikiny,  which  has  been  identified 
with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Pella,  there  is  a  spring 
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called  by  the  Bulgarians  Pel,  and  by  the  Greeks 
n  ■  \  ■ Below  the  fountain,  are  borne  remains  of 
buildings,  said  to  have  been  baths,  and  still  called 
ra  Aompd.  These  baths  are  alluded  to  by  the 
comic  poet  Machon  (ap.  A  then.  viii.  p.  348,  e.)  as 
producing  biliary  complaints.  Although  little  re- 
mains of  Bella,  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  and  general  plan  by  means  of  the  description 
in  Livy,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  "  tumuli."  The  circumference  of 
the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there 
are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  site; 
and  the  modern  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  a  main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  temple  of  Minerra  Alcidemus  is  the  only  public 
building  mentioned  in  history  (Liv.xlii.51),  but  of  its 
situation  nothing  at  present  is  known.  Felix  Beau- 
jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  Saloniki  {Tableau 
du  Commerce  de  la  Greet,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  asserted 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  port,  and  of  a  canal 
communicating  with  the  sea.  Leake  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266),  who  carefully  went 
over  the  ground,  could  find  no  traces  of  a  port,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history: 
remains  of  a  canal  could  be  seen,  as  he  was  told,  in 
8U  miner. 

An  autonomous  coin  of  Telia  has  the  type  of  an 
ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  (#.  r.; 
com  p.  Ulpian,  ad.  Dem.  deFaU.  Leg.)  reports,  that  it 
was  formerly  called  Bovv6fios.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  73; 
Sestini,  J/a«.  Jet  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  ri  :  i  \  IN  MACEDONIA 

PELLA  (TWAAa:  Eth.  ITfAAcuot).  1.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  in 
the  Pcraea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the 
latter  district.  (Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii. 
3.  §  3.)  Stephanus  B.  (f.  r.)  calls  it  a  city  of 
Coclc-Syria  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  also  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  Decapolis  in  Code-Syria. 
Stephanas  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Butis  (v 
Bairns),  which  appellation  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
its  modern  name  El-Bud*che.  Its  name  Pella  shows 
that  it  was  either  built  or  colonised  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pliny  describes  it  as  abounding  in  springs 
("aquis  divitem,"  Plin.  I  c).  It  was  taken  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  70),  and  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannneus,  because  its  inha- 
bitants would  not  accept  the  Jewish  religion  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15  (23).  §  3,  B.J.  i.  4.  §  8)  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Pompey.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
4  (7).  §  4.)  Pella  was  the  place  to  which  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  fled  before  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  5  ;  Epiphan. 
de  Men*,  et  Ponder,  p.  171 ;  Belaud,  Palaestina, 
p.  924.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Apameia.  [Apameia,  No.  1.] 

PELLA'NA  or  PELLE'NE  ({j  TliMava,  Pans, 
iii.  20.  §  2;  ra  nlAAova,  Strab.  viii.  p.  386;  n*A- 
Mrn,  Xen.  Hell  vii.  5.  §  9  j  Polyb.  iv.81,xvi.  37; 
Plut  Agis,  8),  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas, 

* 
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and  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  It  was 
said  to  liave  been  the  residence  of  Tyndareoa.  wliea 
he  was  ex|ielled  from  Sparta,  and  was  subsequently 
the  frontier- fortress  of  Sparta  on  the  Euro!a.s,  as 
Sellasia  was  on  the  Oenus.  Polybius  describes  it 
(iv.  81)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Laconian  Tripoli*, 
the  other  two  being  j»robably  Carystus  and  Beie- 
mina.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  but  he  noticed  there  a  temple  of  Aaclepiua, 
and  two  fountains,  named  Pellania  and  Lanceta. 
Below  Pellana,  was  the  Characoma  (Xapchrw/ut),  a 
fortification  or  wall  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley; 
and  near  the  town  was  the  ditch,  which  according 
to  the  law  of  A.: is,  was  to  separate  the  lots  of  the 
Spartans  from  those  of  the  Perioeci.    (Plut.  I  c) 

Pausanias  says  that  Pellana  was  100  stadia  fron 
Belemina ;  but  he  does  not  specify  its  distance  fn«r. 
Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it  stood.  It 
was  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  JUt 
Bur  lid,  which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
100  from  Ml.  Khelmos,  the  site  of  Belemina.  ML 
Burlid  has  two  peaked  summits,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  chapel ;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
only  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  narr.w 
meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  yard*  It 
an  Hellenic  wall.  Some  copious  sources  issue  frvta 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  from  a  stream  which 
joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  wall  ends.  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  appears  to  have  carried  the  waters 
of  these  fountains  to  Sparta.  The  acropolis  of 
Pellana  may  have  occupied  one  of  the  smimits  of 
the  mountain,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  in 
either  of  the  chapels.  (Leake,  Alorea,  vol.  iii.  p.*  13, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Becherchet,  dx.  p.  76  ;  Rosa,  Jieitr* 
im  Peloponnet,  p.  191  ;  Curtius,  Pelopontujps,  nl 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLE'NE.  1.  (n«AA^n,  Dor.  TltKAdra,  IltA- 
klva, Steph.  B.  $.  v. :  Eth.  (IflAtapnif,  Pellene»i>LN  Liv. 
xxxiv.  29 ;  Pellenaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6  :  Tzeriori,  nr.  Z«- 
grd),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  the  most  easterly  of  tbe 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  whose  territory  bordered  upon 
that  of  Sicyon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  of  Aeceir*  on 
the  W.  Pellene  was  situated  60  stadia  from  the  sea, 
upon  a  strongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  row 
into  an  inaccessible  peak,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
parts.  Its  name  was  derived  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  and  by  the  Arghea 
from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a  son  of  Phorbas,  (Herod, 
i.  145 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  386  ;  Paus.  vii.  26. 
§§  12—14  ;  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  176.)  Pellene  was  a 
city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue;  and  according  to  a  traditi<«. 
preserved  by  Thucydides,  the  inhabitants  of  Scionc  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  professed  to 
be  descended  from  the  Achaean  Palleniana,  who 
were  driven  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  on  their  rvturn 
from  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  574;  Tunc  iv.  120.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian  War,  Pellene 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  which 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause,  though  the  other  states 
afterwards  followed  their  example.  (Time.  ii.  9.) 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pellene  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  its  citizens  of  the  name 
of  Chaeron,  a  distinguished  athlete,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  tyranny  by  Alexanders  assistance.  (Pans, 
vii.  27.  §  7.)  In  the  wars  which  followed  the  re- cm  a  - 
blishment  of  the  Achaean  League,  Pellene  waa 
several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending 
parties.  (Pol.  ii.  52,  iv.  8,  13;  Plut  CUom  17, 
Aral.  31,  32.)  The  buildings  of  Pellene  are  de- 
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scribed  by  Pausanias  (vii.  27).  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  statue  of 
the  goddess,  «ud  to  bavo  been  one  of  tho  earlier 
work*  of  Pbeidias  ;  a  temple  of  Dionysus  Lampter, 
in  whose  honour  a  festival,  Lainpteria,  was  cele- 
brated ;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theoxeniua,  to  whom  a 
festival,  Theoxenia,  was  celebrated ;  a  gymnasium, 
&c.  Sixty  stadia  from  the  city  was  the  Mysaeum 
(Mwroior),  a  temple  of  the  Mysian  Demcter;  and 
near  it  a  temple  of  Asclopius,  called  Cyrus  (Kvpos)  : 
at  both  of  these  places  there  were  copious  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  situated  at  Zugra,  and  are 
now  called  Tzerkovi.  Tbo  two  temples  of  Mysaeum 
and  Cyrus  are  placed  by  Leake  at  Trikkala,  SE.  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  215, 
Ptlopotmtsiaca,  p.  391.) 

Between  Acgium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a  village 
also  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  the  agoni.stic  contests  in  the  city.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.386;  Pind.  01  ix.  146,  with Schol.;  Aristoph. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol.;  Hesych.  and  Phot  $.  v. 
TltMnvutal  xAamu.)  K.  0.  MBller  (M>r.  vol.  ii. 
p.  430),  however,  questions  this  second  Pellene :  he 
supposes  that  Strabo  is  describing  Pellene  as  both 
citadel  and  village,  and  he  corrects  the  text,  Ktirai 
Si  fxtralv  Aiylov  Kal  Ki/AA^njr,  instead  of  n*A- 
A^njt  ;  but  Die  context  renders  this  conjecture  im- 
probable. 

The  harbour  of  Pellene  was  called  Aristoxautae 
('AptrrovavTcu),  and  was  distant  60  r>tadia  from 
Pellene,  and  120  from  Acgcira.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  landed 
thero  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Paus.  vii.  26. 
§  14,  ii.  12.  §  2.)  It  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Kam&ri.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A  little  to  the  E.,  near  the  coast,  was  the  fortress 
Oi.f  ltus  ("OAoi/poj),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 
places  it  at  Xylo-castro.  It  would  thus  havo  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  territory  of  Pellene,  and  would 
havo  been  a  position  of  great  importance  to  tho 
safctv  of  that  district.  (Xen.  Hell,  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
18  ;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Mel.  iii.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Leake, 
vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  Near  Aristonautae  was  GoNt'SSA 
or  G0N0B88A  (ro*oc<r<ra),  to  which  Homer  giros 
the  epithet  of  lofty  (cuvurl)).  According  to  Pau- 
sanias its  proper  name  was  Donussa  (bovovoaa), 
which  was  changed  by  Peisistratus  into  Gonoessa, 
when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pausanias 
says  that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Sicy- 
onians,  and  lay  between  Aepcira  and  Pellene ;  but 
from  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  npon  Pellene.  Leake  places  it  at 
Koryfi,  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  wluch 
is  Katmiri,  the  ancient  Aristonautae.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
573  ;  Paus.  vii.  26.  §  13  :  Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.) 

2.  A  town  in  Laconia.  [Pellana.] 


coin  or  PBIXEME. 


PFXO'DES  PORTUS.  [Bcthrotum.] 
PE'LOPIS  I'NSULAE,  nine  small  islands  lying 
off  Met  nana,  on  the  Argolic  coast.  (Paus.  ii.  34. 
§  3.)    They  must  be  the  islands  lying  between 
Kpidaurus  and  Aegina,  of  which  Pityonnesus  (An- 
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ghtstrt)  is  the  largest.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  20;  Leake, 
J/oreo,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.) 

PELOPONNE'SUS.  [Guakcia.J 
PELO'RUS,  PELO'RIS,  or  PKLO'RIAS  (n<A«pot 
&*pa,  Ptol.;  TliAuplt,  Thuc,  Dion.  Per. ;  Tltkupiat, 
Pol.,  Strab.:  Capo  diFaro\  a  celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  forming  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  were 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  triangular  form  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Pol.  i.  42; 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,266;  Diod.v.2;  Plin. iii. 8. s.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467—472;  Ovid.  Met  xiii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  same  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy;  so  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Cape  Pelorus  and  tbe  coast  ad- 
joining the  headland  of  Caenys  (Ptmta  del  Pezzo)  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttiura.  [Caents.]  A  strango  story 
is  told  by  some  Roman  writers  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery ; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  §17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  8.  §  1 ; 
Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iii.  411.)  Tbe  actual 
headland  of  Pelorus,  now  called  the  Capo  del  Furo, 
is  a  low,  sandy  point;  hut  about  2  miles  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  begins  a  ridge  of  hills  which  quickly 
rises  into  a  range  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
but  steep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  in 
an  unbroken  range  at  tho  back  of  Messina,  near 
which  they  attain  a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
flank  the  east  coast  of  tho  island  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taormina,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to 
the  W.  and  stretch  across  in  that  direction  without 
any  real  interruption,  till  they  join  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Monte  Madonia.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  M0X8  Nkptcxius 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  §  12),  and  which  that 
author  describes  as  separating  tho  Tyrrhenian  and 

'  Adriatic  (i.  e.  Sicilian)  seas.  But  there  is  no  real 
geographical  line  of  separation  between  these  moun- 
tains and  those  further  W.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Mons  Nkhhodks. 

The  headland  of  Pelorus  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as  tho  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Mons  Neptunius,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina  to 
that  of  Milaxzo  (Mylac),  or,  in  a  still  wider  sen*e, 
from  Tauromenium  on  the  E.  coast  to  Tyndaris  on 
the  N.    Diodorus  calls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 

1  montory  to  Mcssana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
exceed  8.    (Diod.  xiv.  56.) 

From  its  proximity  to  Mcssana  and  its  position 
commanding  the  passage  of  tho  straits,  Pelorus  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  n.c.  425, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  was  established 
at  Rhegium,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  their  fleet  at  Pelorus,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported also  by  a  land  force.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.)  In 
n.  c  396  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco  took  post 
at  Pelorus  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  tbe 
Messanians  sallied  out  to  attaek  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  north  wind,  sent  bis  fleet  down  suddenly 
to  Mcssana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  return  to  its  defence.  (Diod.  xiv. 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messans  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  it  was  at  Pelorus  that  their  fleet  waa 
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stationed,  with  the  view  both  of  threatening  the  city 
and  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the  straits. 
(Pol.  i.  1 1.)  And  at  a  later  period,  during  the  con- 
test between  Octarian  and  Sextus  Pompey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Me&sana,  the  headland  of  Pelorna 
once  more  became  an  important  post,  being  one  of  the 
points  sedulously  guarded  by  Pompey  in  order  to 
prevent  his  adversary  from  effecting  a  landing. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105,  116.) 

The  actual  promontory  of  Pelorus,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  is  a  low  spit  or  point  of  sand,  about  2  miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  straits.  (Symtb's  Sicily,  p.  109.)  A  tradition, 
reported  by  Diodorus,  but  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Uesiod,  represented  it  as  an  artificial  work  con- 
structed by  the  giant  Orion.  (Diod.  iv.  85.)  Within 
this  sandy  point,  between  the  beach  and  the  hills, 
are  enclosed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
mous for  producing  the  best  eels  and  cockles  in  Sicily 
(Smyth,  /.  c.  p.  106), — a  reputation  they  already  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  u  cockles  of  Pelorus  " 
are  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaeus;  and  Solinus, 
who  mentions  the  lakes  in  question,  speaks  of  them 
as  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fabulous.  (Athen. 
i.  p.  4.  c,  iii.  p.  92.  f.;  Solin.  5.  §§  2 — 4.)  A  temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  times  upon  the  promon- 
tory, as  well  as  a  lighthonse  or  Pharos,  the  memory 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  modern  name  of  Punta 
del  Faro,  by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appellation  seems  to  have  indeed  come  into  use  be* 
fore  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Servius,  in 
describing  the  width  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  "  a  Columno  usque  ad  Pharon."  (Scrv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  41 1.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
visible.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELO'RUS  (n/A«po$),  a  small  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cuss,  xxxvii.  2;  eomp.  Groskurd's  Strab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  375.) 

PELSO  (Aur.  Vict,  de  Cats.  40)  or  PEISO 
(Plin.  iii-  27),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  north  of 
Pannonia.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galenas,  who  conducted  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
province.  (Aur.  Vict.  I  c.)  The  modern  name  of 
this  lake  is  Platte  we:  during  rainy  seasons  it  still 
overflows  its  banks  far  and  wide,  and  forms  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  probably  the  very  districts  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pelso  is  mentioned 
nndcr  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Locus  Pelsodis  (Jornand.  Get  52,  53)  and  Pclsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  culled  Pelissa.  Mnchar  (Noric.  i.  p.  3,  &c) 
regards  Peiso  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Deserta  Boiorum, 
and  identifying  it  with  the  Neusiedlersce,  while  he 
admits  the  Pelso  to  be  the  Plattentec.  This  hy- 
pthe.-ds,  however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  NeusiedUrtee  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Comp.  Scheonwisner,  Antiqwitates 
<t  I  listeria  Sabariae,  p.  1 7,  &c  ;  Liechtenberg. 
Cr.<«jr.  Jet  Oester.  Kaisarstaates,  vol.  iii.  p.  1245, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

PELTAE  (MKrai:  Eth.  TltXrrjyol,  Pelteni),  a 
ron-sideriblo  town  of  Phrygia,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  (A  nab.  i.  2.  §  10),  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  10  parasongs  from  Celaenoe,  at  the  bead  of 
the  river  Maeander.  Xenophon  describes  it  as  a 
populous  city,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cyras 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  games 
and  sacrifices  were  performed.  The  Peating.  Table, 
where  the  name  is  erroneously  written  PelU,  places 
it,  quite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  miles 
from  Apomca  Cibotus,  to  the  conventus  of  which 
Peltae  belonged.  (Plin.  v.  29;  comp.  PtoL  v.  2. 
§  25;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576)  men- 
tions Peltae  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Phrygia, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  among  the  episcopal  does 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  which  the 
town  was  situated  derived  from  it  the  name  of  the 
Peltoean  plain  (FIcArnroK  or  neATtyOfvedler,  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  (ap.  Franx,  Funfjutckrifte*, 
p.  36)  fixes  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  found  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  aboat 
8  miles  south  of  SandaUi  (Journal  of  the  Bm. 
Geogr.  Society,  viii.  p.  144);  while  Hamilton  hiaw 
self  (Researches,  ii.  p.  203)  thinks  that  it  muaS 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west,  near  the 
modern  IsheMi.  But  this  latter  hypothesis  teems 
to  place  it  too  far  west.  [L~  S.  j 

PELTUI'NUM  (Eth.  Peltuinas,  -EtU:  -4fum£>- 
nio),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Veatini,  and  one  of 
the  four  ascribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iii.  12. 
s.  17).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  but  its  municipal  importance  is  attested 
by  various  inscriptions.  One  of  these  confirms  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  the  A  annates  were 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Peltuinmn, 
apparently  the  more  important  place  of  the  two. 
We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  229)  that 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus  :  but  at  a  later  period,  as  wo  learn  from 
an  inscription  of  the  date  of  a.  d.  242,  it  was  in- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  Praefectura,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  flourishing  town.  (OrelL 
Inter,  no.  4036  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colonut,  p.  359,  not.) 
Its  site  was  unknown  to  Cluverius,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a  spot  called  Ans*rdtm*a, 
between  the  villages  of  Castel  Nmvo  and  Praia, 
about  14  miles  SE.  of  Aqwla,  on  the  road  from 
thence  to  Popoli.  The  ancient  name  is  retained  by 
a  neighbouring  church,  called  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments S.  Paolo  a  Peltuino.  A  considerable  part  «f 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  still  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  public  buildings,  and  the  rains  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  reticulated  work.  (Giovertairi, 
Aveia,  p.  119;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264 — 268; 
Orelli,  Inter.  106,  3961, 3981).        [E.  H.  B.] 

PELVA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  places  on  the  rood  from  Sirmium  to  Se- 
lonoe.  Schaforik  (Slav.  Alt.  voL  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Plewa,  a  place  in  Bosnia,  with  a 
river  of  the  some  name,  of  which  Pelva  is  the  La- 
tinised form.  [E.  B.  J.I 

PELU'SIUM  (Tlnkoirtor,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  II,  riu. 
1 5.  §  1 1 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802,  seq. :  Eds. 
TlnkovaUtrns,  nijAo&noj),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Ae- 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  easternmost  bank  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacum,  to  which  it  gave  ite  name. 
It  was  the  Sec  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Ezek. 
xxx.  15);  and  this  word,  as  well  as  its  AegvpUan 
appellation,  Peremoun  or  Peromi,  and  its  Greek 
(irtjAoi)  import  the  city  of  the  ooze  or  mod  (osm, 
Coptic,  mud),  Pelusium  lying  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  Deltaic  marshes,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  waa 
choaked  by  sand  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.  cl. 
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and  the  coast-line  has  now  advanced  far  beyond  it* 
ancient  limits,  so  that  the  city,  even  in  the  third 
century  A.  D.,  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  principal  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land*  was  flax,  and  the  Iinum  Pelusiacum 
(Plin.  xix.  1.  a.  3)  was  both  abundant  and  of  a 
very  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  as  a  border- 
fortress  on  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  Aegypt  as 
regarded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a  place  of  great 
strength,  that  Pelusium  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  invaders  of  Aegypt;  several  important  battles 
were  fought  under  its  walls,  and  it  was  often  besieged 
and  taken.  Tbe  following  are  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  history  of  Pelusium : 

1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  n.  c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Sethos  the  Aethiopian  (25th  dynasty) 
advanced  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Libna  and 
Lachish  upon  Pelusium,  but  retired  without  fight- 
ing from  before  its  walls  (Isaiah,  xxxi.  8  ;  Herod, 
ii.  141  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604).  His  retreat  was  as- 
cribed to  tbe  favour  of  Hephaeatos  towards  Sethos, 
his  priest  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a  host  of  field-mice  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Herodotus  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestos  at  Mem- 
phis, a  record  of  this  victory  of  the  Aegyptians,  viz. 
a  statue  of  Sethos  holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand.  The 
story  probably  rests  on  tbe  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Aegypt  the  mouse  implied  destruction. 
(Comp.  Horapoll.  Hieroglyph.  L  50;  Aclian,  H.  An. 
vi  41.) 

2.  The  decisive  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  Cambyses,  king  of  the  Mcdo- 
Persians,  was  fought  near  Pelusium  in  b.  c.  525. 
The  6elds  around  were  strewed  with  the  bones  of  the 
combatants  when  Herodotus  visited  Lower  Aegypt ; 
and  the  skulls  of  the  Aegyptians  were  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness, a  fact  confirmed  by  the  mummies,  and  which 
tbe  historian  ascribes  to  the  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  heads  from  infancy,  and  to  tbe  Persians  cover- 
ing them  up  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod, 
ii.  10,  seq.)  As  Cambyses  advanced  at  once  to 
Memphis,  Pelusium  probably  surrendered  itself  im- 
mediately after  the  battle.   (Polyaen.  Stratag. vii.  9.) 

3.  In  b.  c.  373,  Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  Phry- 
gia,  and  Iphicrates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
without  attacking  it,  Nectancbus,  king  of  Aegypt, 
having  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
neighbouring  lands  under  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
navigable  channels  of  tbe  Nile  by  embankments. 
(Diodor.  xv.  42  ;  Nepos,  Ipkicr.  c  5.) 

4.  Pelusium  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, b.  c.  309.  The  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
garrison  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philophron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashness 
of  the  Thebans  in  the  Persian  service,  the  defend- 
ants had  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
Nectanebus  hastily  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle, 
his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pelusium  sur- 
rendered to  the  Theban  general  Lacratcs  on  honour- 
able conditions.    (Diodor.  xvi.  43.) 

5.  In  B.c  333,  Pelusium  opened  its  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed  a  garrison  in  it 
nnder  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 

Companions  of  the  King."    (Arrian,  Exp.  AUx. 
iii.  1,  acq. ;  Quint  Curt.  iv.  33.) 

G.  In  n.c.  173,  Anthxhus  Epiphancs  utterly 


defeated  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  Pliil«metor  nnder 
the  walls  of  Pelusium,  which  be  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  Aegypt  (Polyb. 
Legat.  §  82  ;  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  xi.)  On  the  fall 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelusium  had  been  restored  to  its  rightful  owners, 
since 

7.  In  B.  c.  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  tbe  Roman  pro- 
consul Gabinius,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Auleles, 
in  whose  behalf  the  Romans  invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  put  the  Pelusians  to  tbe  sword;  but 
his  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonius.  (Plut. 
Anion,  c.  3;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.) 

8.  In  B.  c  31,  immediately  after  his  victory  at 
Actium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelusium,  and 
was  admitted  by  its  governor  Scleucus  within  its 
walls. 

Of  tbe  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itincrarium  of  Antoninus  as  connected  with 
Pelusium :  — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Pelusium.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Pselcis  in  Nubia  at  Babylon, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scenae  Veteranorura.  The  two  roads,  viz. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenae  Veterauornm,  which 
turned  off  to  the  east  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelusium,  connected  the  latter  city  with 
the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan's  canal,  and 
Arsinoe,  or  Sues,  on  the  Sinus  Heroopolites. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexandria,  ran  along  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium. 

Pelusium  suffered  greatly  from  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  a.  d.  601  (Eutychii,  Atmal.), 
but  it  offered  a  protracted,  though,  in  tbe  end,  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amrou,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  a.  d.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  tbe 
surrender  of  the  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  Aegypt  itself.  The 
khalifa,  however,  neglected  tho  harbours  of  their 
new  conquest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
sium, which  had  been  long  on  tbe  decline,  now 
almost  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruins,  which 
have  no  particular  interest,  are  found  at  TineA, 
near  Damietta.  (Champollion,  YEgypte,  vol.  it. 
p.  82 ;  Denon,  DttcripL  de  tEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  208, 
hi.  p.  306.)  [W.  B.  D.] 


COIN  OF  PELUSIUM. 


PEME  (Jfc  AnL  p.  156),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pompte  (TMpirni)  of  Stephanos  B.  (*.  v.),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  above 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
Bcmbe.  In  the  old  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  35) 
we  find  a  place  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  tho 
Nomads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and 
Aethiopia;  but  Sillig,  instead  of  "Cysteu,  Peinmam, 
Gadagalen,"  reads  "  CyBten,  Macadagalen." 

PENEI'US.  1.  The  chief  river  of  Thcssaly. 
[Thkssaua.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.  [Eus.] 

PENESTAE, iu Thcssaly.  See  LHcLqfAnliq.  t.v. 

PENESTAE,  a  people  of  Ulyricum,  who  appear 
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to  have  possessed  a  large  tract  of  mountainous 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  Dassarctae,  and  extending 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while 
on  the  W.  and  NW.  it  almoBt  reached  to  the 
Labeatea  and  the  dominions  of  Gcntioa.  (Liv.  xliii. 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  xliv.  11.)  The  principal  city 
of  this  warlike  tribe  was  Uscaxa  ;  besides  which 


they  had  the  two  fortresses  of  Doautmcvm  and 
Oarmkcm.  [E.  B.J.] 

PEN  I  EL  or  PEKUEL  (i.  e.  "  Face  of  God," 
Eftos  6«oi,  LXX.),  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  where 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  {Gen.  xxxii.  30), 
and  where  a  town  was  afterwards  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Judge*,  viii.  8.) 

PE'NIUS,  a  small  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into 
the  Euxine,  on  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  4;  Ov.  ex  Pont  iv.  10.  47.) 

PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itia,  and  PEX- 
NOLUCOS  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  a  place  in 
Gallia  in  the  country  of  the  Nan t oaten,  between  Vi- 
v'tscus  (  Vevag)  and  Tarnaja  (St.  if  (twice).  In  the 
Itins.  the  distance  of  Pennelocus  from  Vivisctis  is 
marked  viiii.;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
lioni an  miles  or  Gallic  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  nileneuve  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocus,  but  the  distance 
from  Veray  does  not  agree.  D'Anville  found  in 
some  old  maps  a  place  called  Petme  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  but  the  position  of  Perme  does  not  agree 
with  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Pennelocus  was  in 
the  Vallis  Pennina  or  the  Valais.  [G.L-] 
PENNI'NAE  ALPES.  [Aijmm,  p.  108,  a.] 
PENNOCRUCIUM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cornavii,  in  Britannia  Romana,  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire,  but  more 
probably  Stretton.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  470;  Camden, 
V.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEM1TAE  (nwaertfuTcu),  a  tribe  of 
Teuthrania  in  Myisia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  15).  [L.S.] 
PKNTA'POLIS.  [Ctrenaica.] 
PENTEDA'CTYLOS  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  n«r- 
ra&ditTv\ov  fyot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  25),  a  mountain  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenice. 
PE'NTELE.    [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 
PENTELEIUM  (n«rr«Aiior),  a  fortress  near 
Phcneus,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.    For  details  see  Pub- 
xkus. 

PENTEXICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a, 
323,  b.] 

PENTRI  (Utrrpoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
Bovianum  (Liv.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  that  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous district  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  those  of  the 
Frentani,  towards  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
history  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  throughout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  latter  people,  and  always  took 
part  in  the  war,  whether  specified  or  not.  Tho  only 
occasion  when  m>  hoar  of  tln  ir  separating  them- elves 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  arc  told  that  all  the 
other  Samnites,  except  the  Pentri,  declared  in  favour 
of  Uannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.c.  210. 


PEPUZA. 

(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  This  is  tho  last  occasion  on  wbkh 
we  find  their  name  in  history;  all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  tho  other  Stunnites  seems 
to  have  been  subsequently  lost,  and  their  name  h 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  The  geo- 
graphical account  of  their  country  is  given  under 
the  article  Samsicm.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PEOR  (*oy6p,  LXX.),  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  (Ar«tn6.  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebitu 
(«.  v.  'Apoewtf  M«d«)  between  Liviaa  and  Ettas, 
over  against  Jericho. 

PEOS  ARTE'MIDOS.  [Srisoa  Artkmidos.] 

PEPARETHUS  (ntwdfnOos:  Eth.  n<vap40«>f), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  to  the  east  of  Halonnesus.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  says  that  it  was  formerly 
called  Evocnus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  was  said  to  hare 
been  colonised  by  some  Cretans  under  the  command 
of  Staphylus.  (Scymn.  Cb.  579;  Horn.  Hymn. 
A  poll  32.)  Peparethus  was  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  in 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  three  towns  (rpi- 
woAif,  Scylax,  p.  23),  one  of  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  The  town 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  tho  Pclopoone&un 
War,  B.  c.  426.  (Thuc  iii.  89.)  It  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae  (Died.  xv.  95),  and  the 
island  was  laid  waste  by  Philip,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  haul  taken 
possession  of  Halonnesus.  (Dtm.  de  Cor.  p.  248, 
Epist  Phil  p.  162.)  In  n.  c.  207,  Philip  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Peparethus,  to  defend  it 
ngainst  the  Romans  (Liv.  xxviii.  5);  but  he  de- 
stroyed it  in  n.  c.  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  Peparethus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine  (Athcn.  L 
p.  29;  Hcracl.  Tont.  Fragm.  13;  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.9) 
and  oil.  (Ov.  Met  vii.  470.)  Diocles,  the  earliest 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  upon  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Peparethus.  [Sec  Diet,  of 
Bhgr.  Vol.  I.  p.  1010.]  Peparethus  is  now  called 
KhilidhrSmia,  and  still  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.  (Leake,  A'orfAem 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.) 

PEPERINE  (n«wfplnj),  an  island  off  the  SW. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  producing  pepper.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  95.) 

PEPHNUS  (Tltipvos,  Pans.;  Ut^viv,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  M es- 
se nian  gulf,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thalamae.  In 
front  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
Puusaniaa  describes  as  not  larger  than  a  great  rock, 
in  which  stood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  foot  high.  There  was  a  tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  born  in  this  island.  The  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  if  ilea,  which  is  the  minor 
Pamisus  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  In  the  island, 
there  are  two  ancient  tombs,  which  are  called  those 
of  the  Dioscuri.  The  Messenians  said  that  their 
territories  originally  extended  as  far  as  Pephnus. 
[MRS8KNiA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iii.26.§§  2,3;  Gell, 
Itintr.  of  the  Aforea,  p.  238 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  330,  Pebponnesiaca,  p.  178  ;  Boblaye,  /fecAer- 
ches,  <fc.  p.  93  ;  Curtius,  Peloponnetoi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
283,  284.) 

PEPU'ZA  (niwovCa),  a  town  in  the  western  part 

of  Phrygi.i,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers. 
It  gave  its  name  to  an  oh.se  i  ire  body  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphanius  (flaere*.  xlviii.  14):  but 
they  did  not  exist  long,  since  their  town  was  ruined 
bo  wrote.    (Com p.  Philostorg. 
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II uU  EccL  iv.  8,  where  it  is  called  Petusa;  Aristaen. 
Comm.  in  Can.  8,  where  its  name  is  Pezusa.) 
Kiepert  (op.  Frans,  Fun/.  Ituchri/ten,  p.  33)  believes 
that  its  ajte  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins 
found  by  Arundcll  (Diicovtritt  in  At.  Mm.  i. 
pp.  101,  127)  near  Beth-Shthr  and  Kalinkefi,  in 
the  south  of  Uthalc  [L.  S.] 

PEKAEA  (Jltpald),  the  name  of  several  districts 
lying  beyond  (w«oo/)  a  river  or  on  the  other  side 
of  a  sea. 

1.  The  district  of  Palestine  lying  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  more  particularly  the  country  between 
the  Jordan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  Pella  on  the  N., 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the 
E.,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  S.  [Pa- 

LAESTINA,  p.  532.] 

2.  ('H  twc  'Pobfay  wtpala,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  651, 
652  ;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  6,  8,  xxxi.  25;  Liv.  xxxii.  33, 
xxxiii.  18;  x*>Pa  V  ™v  'Vo&wv  i)  iv  rp  fart'ipy, 
Scylax,  p.  38),  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
posite to  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  it.  It  commenced 
at  Alt.  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lycia.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  The  peninsula  containing 
ML  Phoenix  was  called  the  Rhodian  Chcrsonesus. 
(Plin.  xxxi.  2,  20;  Diod.  v.  60,  62.)  For  a  de- 
scription of  this  district,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3.  (Tltpala  TcrcdW,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596),  a 
small  district  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Tenedus,  and  extending  from  the  promontory  Sigeium 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PERAEA.    [CoKnrrnus,  p.  685,  b.] 

PERAETHEIS.    [MtOALoroua,  p.  310,  a.] 

PERCEIANA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  432),  a  town  of 
Ilispania  Baetica,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
see  Sestini,  p.  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PERCO'TE  (n<fMf{finj:  Eth.  Ilrpftwtos),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Aby- 
dns  and  Lampsacus,  and  probably  on  the  little  river 
Vercotes.  (Ilom.  //.  ii.  835,  xi.  229 ;  Xenoph.  JTelUn. 
v.  1.  §  23.)  Percote  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  Trojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(v.  117),  Scylax  (p.  35),  Apollonius  Rbodius  (i. 
932),  Arrian  (Anab.  i.  13),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and 
Stephanus  Byz.  (*•»•).  Some  writers  mention  it 
among  the  towns  assigned  to  Themistocles  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  (Pint.  Them.  30;  Athen.  i.  p.  29.) 
According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name  I 
had  been  Percope.  Modern  travellers  are  unanimous 
in  identifying  its  site  with  Bergaz  or  Jkrgan,  a 
small  Turkish  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
river,  situated  on  a  sloping  hill  in  a  charming  dis- 
trict. (Sibthorpc's  Journal,  in  Walpole's  Turkey, 
L  p.  91 ;  Richtcr,  Wall/ahrten,  p.  434.)     [L.  S.] 

PERCOTES(n«(Mt(ir>?!),  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Hellespont  (Horn. 
JL  ii.  835.)  It  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
flowing  in  the  valley  of  the  modern  town  of  Bcrgaz. 
[Com  p.  Pkkcotb.]  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a  town  in  Mauritania  Coesariensis, 
25  M.P.  from  Sitifis,  perhaps  lias  eUOuad.  (/«. 
AnL  pp.  29,  36;  CoU.  Epitc.  c  121.) 

PERGA.  [Pkrok.] 

PF/RGAMUM.  [Ilicm.] 

PE'RGAMUM  (Jl4pyapu>v:  Eth.  Utprfo^rtvit, 
rergamcnus),  sometimes  also  called  PERGAMUS 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  §  14,  viii.  17.  §  10;  Stoph.  B.  t.  v.),  an 
ancient  city,  in  a  most  beautiful  district  of  Teu- 
ihrania  in  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Cajcus. 
Near  the  |x>int  where  Pergamum  was  situated,  two 
other  rivers,  the  Seliims  and  Cetius,  emptied  them- 


selves into  the  CaTcus;  the  Selinus  flowed  through 
the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its  walk. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  Plin.  v.  33;  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  18.)  Its  distance  from  the  sea  was 
120  stadia,  but  communication  with  tho  sea  was 
effected  by  the  navigable  river  CaTcus.  Pergamum, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  vii.  8. 
§8),  was  originally  a  fortress  of  considerable  natural 
Btrength,  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
bill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subsequently,  however,»a  city  arose  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  but  tho  Per- 
gamenians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Heracleid  Telepbus  (Paus.  i.  4. 
§  5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  behoved  to 
have  arrived  there  with  his  mother  Andromache, 
and,  after  a  successful  combat  with  Arius,  tho  ruler 
of  Teuthrania,  to  have  established  himself  there. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §2.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepius,  with  a  colony  from  Epidaurus,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum ;  at  all  events,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a  place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
timo  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Lysimachus  chose  Pergamum  as 
a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerusof  Tium,  an  eunuch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a  person  in  whom  Lysimachus 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a  time  I'hile- 
taerus  answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachus,  but 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  ho  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  declared 
himself  independent,  B.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachus 
was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  from  punishing 
the  offender,  Philctaerus  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  -his  neighbours.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Eumcnes, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  over  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanies.  After  n 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  B.c.  263  to  241,  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attalus,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  tho  Galatiaru,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  624;  Polyb. 
xviii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  He  espoused  tho  in- 
terests of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Romans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attalus  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  name 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.c.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eumenes  II., 
from  B.C.  197  to  159.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  Perseus  of  Macedonia ;  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
services'  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  had  hitherto  not  extended  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Elaea  and  Adramyttinm,  now  became  a 
large  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Liv. 
ixxviii.  39.)    Eumenes  III.  was  marly  killed  at 
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Delphi  by  assassins  said  to  have  been  hired  by 
Perseus;  yet  at  a  later  period  he  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  the  Romans.    Pergamum  was  mainly  in- 
debted to  Eumenes  II.  for  its  embellishment  and 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
i ;  he  decorated  the  temple  of  Zeus  Nice- 
rhich  had  been  built  by  Attalus  outside  the 
city,  with  walks  and  plantations,  and  erected  himself 
many  other  public  buildings ;  but  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  was  the  great  library  which 
he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria in  extent  and  value.    (Strab.  I  c;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3.)    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Attalus  II.; 
but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
king's  brothor  Attalus,  surnamed  Philadclphus,  from 
B.  c  159  to  138.    During  this  period  the  Per- 
gamenians  agaiu  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Pseudo-Philip.    Attalus  also  defeated  Diegylis,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Caeni,  and  overthrew  Prusias  of 
Bithynia.    On  his  death,  his  ward  and  nephew, 
Attalus  III.,  surnamed  Philometor,  undertook  the 
reins  of  government,  from  b.  c.  138  to  133,  and  on 
his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Soon  after,  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of  Eutnenes  II., 
revolted  and  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  for 
himself;  but  in  B.  c.  130  he  was  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be- 
came a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
(Strab.  I  c,  xiv.  p.  646.)    The  city  of  Pergamum, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (L  c)  could  still  call 
it  "  longe  clarissimum  Asiae  Pergamum;"  it  re- 
mained the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-roads  of  Western  Asia 
converged  there.    Pergamum  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  declined;  but  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Bergamah,  and  presents  to  the  visitor 
numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.    A  wall  facing  the  south-east  of  the 
acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is  at  least  100  feet  deep, 
and  engrafted  into  the  rock ;  above  it  a  course  o£ 
large  substructions  forms  a  spacious'  area,  upon 
which  once  rose  a  temple  unrivalled  in  sublimity  of 
situation,  being  visible  from  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  sea.    The  ruins  of  this  temple  show  that  it 
was  built  in  the  noblest  style.    Besides  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aesculapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicephorion,  was  outside  the  city  (Tac 
Ann.  iii.  63;  Pans.  v.  13.  §  2);  of  a  royal  palace, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  connected  with 
the  Calcus  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a  prytancum,  a 
theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a  stadium,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  public  buildings.     All  these  remains 
attest  the  unusual  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
all  travellers  speak  with  admiration  of  their  stu- 
pendous greatness.    The  numerous  coins  which  we 
possess  of  Pergamum  attest  that  Olympia  were 
celebrated  there;  a  vase  found  there  represents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback;  and  Pliny  (x.  25)  relates 
t  hat  public  cock-fights  took  place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
ointments  (Athen.  xv.  p.  689),  pottery  (Plin.  xxxv. 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derives  its  name  (charta 
Pergamcria)  from  the  city.    The  library  of  Perga- 
mum, which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
200,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra. 
(Comp.  Spon  and  Wheler,  Voy.  i.  p.  260,  &c; 
CUoiscul-Gouffier,  Voyage  Pittoresque,  U.  p.  25,  &c; 


Arundell,  Seven  Cliurches,  p.  281,  &c. ;  Dallaway, 
Constantinople  Ane.  and  Modern,  p.  303;  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  266;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  34, 
&c ;  Richtcr, Wallfahrttn,?.  488, Ac. ;  Eckhel,Ztocfr. 
Num.  vol.  iv.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  Capelle,  Commentat. 
de  liegibus  et  AntiquiL  Pergamenis,  AmsteJodami, 
1842,  8vo.)  [L.S.] 


COIN  Or  PERGAMl'S  TS  MYSIA. 

PE'RGAMUS  (Mpyofios,  Herod,  vii.  112),  a  for- 
tress in  the  Pieric  hollow,  by  which  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  march,  leaving  Mt.  Pangaeum  on  his  right. 
It  is  identified  with  Protista,  where  the  lower  mari- 
time ridge  forms  a  junction  with  Pangaeum,  and 
separates  the  Pieric  valley  from  the  plain  of  Philippi. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PE'RGAMUS  (Tltpyanos),  a  town  of  Crete,  to 
which  a  mythical  origin  was  ascribed.  According 
to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  (A  en.  iii.  133), 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  1 )  by  Agamem- 
non, and  according  to  Servius  by  the  Trojan  pri- 
soners belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  (a  t 
Virg.  Aen.  L  c).  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
was  said  to  have  died  at  this  place,  and  his  tomb  was 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus.  (Pint  Lye. 
32.)  It  is  said  by  Servius  (/.  c.)  to  have  been  near 
Cydonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  in 
connection  with  Cydonia.  Consequently  it  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  placed  by  Pashley  at  Platanid.  (Travels  » 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Scylax  says  (p.  18,  Hods.) 
that  the  Dictynnaeum  stood  in  the  territory  of  Per- 
gamus. 

PERGAUTIUM  (Utpytimov :  Eth.  nffrydrrm. 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a  city  of  the  Ligurcs.  It  is  the  small 
island  named  Breganson,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  is  turned  towards  Mese, 
one  of  the  Stoechades  or  Isles  dHieres.    [G.  L.] 

PERGE  or  PERGA  (ne>y7j:  Eth.  Ufpryalos),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  between 
the  rivers  Catarrhoctes  and  Cestrus,  at  a  distance 
of  60  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  v.  26;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14;  PtoL  t. 
5.  §  7.)  It  was  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Ar- 
temis, whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  town, 
and  in  whose  honour  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  I  &;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  187; 
Scylax,  p.  39;  Dionys.  Per.  854.)  The  coins  of 
Perge  represent  both  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perge  with  a  part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phaselis,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficult 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  72,  xxii.  25; 
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Lit.  xxxviii.  37.)  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xiv.  24,  25)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  the  gospel  at  Perge.  (Comp  Acts,  xiii. 
13.)  In  the  ecclesiastical  notices  and  in  Hierocles 
(p.  679)  Perge  appears  as  the  metropolis  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  i.  3,  p.  12.)  There  are  considerable  niins  of 
Perge  abont  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Adalia,  at 
a  place  now  called  Etki-Kalesi.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  132;  Texier,  Dejcript.  de  FA  tie 
Mi  a.,  where  the  ruins  are  figured  in  19  plates;  Fel- 
lows, Aria  Minor,  p.  190,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PERIMU'LA(n<p(/iouAa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  the 
name  of  a  town  of  some  commercial  importance  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus  (or  gulf  of  Siaro), 
on  a  tonpuc  of  land  anciently  called  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
lacca. Lassen  places  it  in  lat.  7°  N.  In  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  a  small  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  was  called  the  Sinus  Perimulicus 
(ntpiftovkticbs  k6\wos).  [V.] 
PERIMU'LICUS  SINUS.  [Perimula.] 
PERINTHUS  ($  Mptreos,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6, 
viii.  11.  §  7  ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  8  :  Eth. 
TltplvQiot ),  a  treat  and  flourishing  town  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Propontis.  It  lay  22  miles  W.  of 
Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsula  (I'lin.  iv.  18)  of  the 
bay  which  bears  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  (Diod.  xri. 
76.)  It  was  originally  a  Samian  colony  (Marcian, 
p.  29  ;  PluL  Qu.  Gr.  56),  and,  according  to  Syncel- 
lus  (p.  238),  was  founded  abont  it.  c.  599.  Panof  ka, 
however  (p  22),  makes  it  contemporary  with  Samo- 
thrace,  that  is  about  B.  c  1 000.  It  was  particu- 
larly renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  uf  Mscedon  (Diod.  xvi.  74—77;  Plut  Phoc. 
14).  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
important  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Byzantium ; 
and  being  both  a  harbour  and  a  point  at  which  several 
main  roads  met,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce (Procop.  de  Atd.  ir.  9).  This  circumstance 
explains  the  reason  why  so  many  of  its  coins  arc  still 
extant  ;  from  which  we  learn  that  large  and  cele- 
brated festivals  were  held  here  (Mionnet,  i.  p.  399 — 
415  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  vol.  iv.  p.  445  ;  Morell. 
Spec,  ltd  Num,  tab.  xiii.  143).  According  to 
Txetzes  (Chil.  iii.  812),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Mygdonia ;  and  at  a  later  one,  but  not 
before  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Herackia  ;  which  we  find  sometimes  used 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
and  U.  Perinthus.  (Procop  /.  c.  and  B.  Vand.  i.  12; 
Zoeirn.  i.  62;  Justin,  xvi.  3  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Amm. 
Marc  xxii.  2  ;  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  175,  176,  323 ;  Jorn. 
die  /iron.  Succ  p  51,  &c  On  the  variations  in  its 
name,  see  Tzscbucke,  ad  Melam,  ii.  2,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  102,  seq.)  Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 
palace,  and  the  aqneducta  of  the  city.  (Procop. 
/.  c.)    It  is  now  called  Etki  Eregli,  and  still  con- 
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ancient  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Sea 
Clarke's  Travels,  viii.  p.  122,  tan.)    [T.  H.  D.j 

PERISADYES  (Tltpiaatvis,  UfpiadStts),  an  II- 
lyrian  people,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Damastium, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Strab.  vii.  p  326; 
Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  foe.) 

PERITUR,  a  place  in  Lower  Pannonia  (7/m. 
Ilierot.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Peuting.  Table  under  the  name  of 
Pirctis,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Pyrrum,  and  situated  on  the  road 
from  Petovio  to  Siscia.  (See  Wesseling,  ad  It. 
Hierot.  L  c.) 

PERIZZl'TES.  [Palaestixa, 
PERMESSUS.  [Bokotia, 
PERNE  (Tldpmn),  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  an  earthquake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii.  91.)  There 
was  also  a  town  in  Thrace  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.)         [L.  S.J 

PERNICIACUM,  or  PERNACUM  in  the  Table, 
in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  on  a  road  from  Bagactun 
(Marat)  to  Aduatuca  {Tongern).  The  road  passed 
from  Bagacum  to  Geminiacum  (Gemblou).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Pemiciacum  is  xii.  in  the  Anton. 
I  tin.,  and  xiiii.  in  the  Table;  and  from  Pemiciacum 
to  Aduatuca  is  xiv.  in  the  Itin.  and  xvi.  in  the 
Table.  The  road  is  generally  straight,  but  there  is 
no  place  which  we  can  identify  as  the  Bite  of  Pemi- 
ciacum ;  and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position.  [G.  L.] 

PERORSI  (Tlipopeoi,  Tttpopaoi,  Ptol.  iv.  C.  §§ 
16,17;  Yo\jb. ap.  Plin.  v.  l.s.8,vi.  35),  a  people  of 
Libya,  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paullinus,  who  in- 
habited a  few  fertile  spots  spread  over  the  lung 
extent  of  maritime  country  between  the  Canarii, 
who  dwelt  opposite  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
the  Pharusii,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  (Leake,  London  (J tog.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p 
17.)  [E.B.J.] 

PERPERE'NA  (n*p**p4\va),  a  place  in  Myitis, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adramyttium,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  were  copper  mines  and  good 
vineyards.  It  was  said  by  some  to  bo  the  place  in 
which  Thucydides  had  died.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607; 
Plin.  v.  32  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Tlaprdpttv,  from  whom 
we  leam  that  some  called  the  place  Perine;  while 
Ptol.  v.  2.  §  16,  calls  it  Perpere  or  Permcrc;  Galen, 
Utpl  n'>xfuUi.  p  358  ;  comp  Sestini,  p  75.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  with  Theodosiupolis,  mentioned  by  Hiero- 
cles^. 661).  [L.  S.] 
PERRANTHES.  [Amukacia.] 
PERRHAEBI,  PERRIIAE'BIA.  [Thessalia.] 
PERRH1DAK.  [Attica,  p  330,  a.] 
PERSABO'RA  {UripaaSmpa,  Zosim.  iii.  17),  a 
very  strong  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  the  emperor  Julian  came 
in  his  march  across  that  country.  Zosimus,  who 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  siege,  states  that  it 
was  in  size  and  importance  second  only  to  Cttai- 
phon.  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  same  war,  calls 
the  place  Pirisabora  (xxiv.  c  2)  ;  and  Libanius 
Soph,  mentions  a  city  of  the  same  name  as  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Persia,  evidently  supposing  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sapor  (or  Shahpur).  (Oral. 
Fun.  p  315.)  Forbigcr  has  conjectured  that  it. 
is  represented  by  the  present  A  ubar,  and  that  it  was 
situated  near  the  part  of  the  river  Euphrates  whence 
the  canal  Nahr-taret  flows,  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sipphara  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  7).  [V.J 
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578  PERSEPOLIS. 

PERSETOLIS  (nc^wnroAtt,  Diod.  xvii.  70; 
PtoL  vi.  4.  §  4;  Curt.  t.  4.  6;  UtpcalwoXis,  Strut). 

xv.  729:  Eth.  IlepfftiroAivif*),  the  capital  of  Persia 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It 
was  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  Marduskt),  and  near  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  Araxes  (fimdamir')  and  the  Medus  i 
(Pa/iraa).  The  ruins,  which  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, bear  the  local  name  of  the  Chel  Minor,  or 
Forty  Columns.  According  to  Diodorus  the  city 
was  originally  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beauty  (xvii.  71).  Strabo  states  that 
it  was,  after  Suaa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  contained  a  palace  of  great  beauty  (xv. 
p.  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 

the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xv.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  burnt 
the  royal  palace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
menion,  who  wished  him  to  spare  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perae- 
polU.  (Anab.  hi.  18.)  Curtius,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexanders  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
burning  of  the  city  and  palace  at  Persepolis  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  hU  drunken  companions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  Persepolis  by  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr  and  Ker  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  ruins  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, Cyrus.  The  principal  buildings  are  doubt- 
less due  to  Dareios  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cyrus  was  at 
Pasargada,  while  that  of  the  later  monarch*  was  at 
Persepolis.  (Rawlinson,  Jonm.  of  Hoy.  As.  Soc. 
toI.  x;  Lassen,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's  Encycl.  $.v.\ 
Fergusson,  Palace*  of  AmereA  and  PertepvUs  lies- 
tored,  I,ond.  1851.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  how  far  Persepolis  itself  ever  was  the  ancient 
site  of  the  capital;  and  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  now 
seen  was  the  place  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  placed,  and  that  the  city  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Persepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  Maccab. 
ix.  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  the  Muhammedan 
rule,  the  fortress  of  Istalckr,  which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Persepolis;  hence  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  Istakhr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  121 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii. 
p.  245;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  576;  Ouseley,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  222.)  [V.] 

PETtSlCUS  SINUS  (o  n^MTtica*  ftfaror,  Strab. 
ii.p.78,  xv.  p.  727;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  1.  4.  §  1.  t*»x6*, 
PtoL  vL  19.  §  1 ;  ^  Kara  Tlipaat  bdXaatru,  Strab. 

xvi.  p.  765;  n  n#p<r«rh  SoWcra,  Agutliem.  i.  3; 


Hare  rersieom,  Pirn.  vi.  13.  s.  16),  the  great  guJf 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  NW.  and  SE, 
separated  the  provinces  of  Susiana  and  Persia,  and 
the  western  portion  of  Carmania  from  the  npposite 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  differences 
and  great  errors  in  the  accounts  which  the  ancients 
have  left  of  this  gulf;  nor  indeed  are  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  tbe  one  with 
the  other.  Thus  some  writers  gave  to  it  tbe  aha  pa 
of  tbe  human  bead,  of  which  the  narrow  o[«mng 
towards  the  SE.  formed  the  neck  (Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin. 
vi.  24.  s.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  place  states  that,  at 
the  entrance,  it  was  only  a  day's  sail  arrow  (xv.  p. 
727),  and  in  another  (xvi.  p.  765)  that  from  Har- 
muza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  was  visible, 
in  which  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Enxine  sea  (£  c.\  and 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  stadia  in  length. 
(Cf.  Agathem.  i.  3.)  He  placed  it  also,  according 
to  a  certain  system  of  parallelism,  due  S.  of  the 
Caspian  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xi.  p.  519).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  appear  to  be  thai 
of  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.a.  r.  Kvpn);  but  a  doubt  h» 
been  thrown  upon  this  passage,  as  some  MSS.  read 
»<Woi  instead  of  k6Xwos.  [V.J 

PERSIS  (*  n.p«rfi,  Aeschyl.  Pers.  60;  Herad. 
iii.  19 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.&r.; 
t)  Tltpvudi,  Herod,  iv.  39 :  Elh.  Ittfxrnt,  Persa),  the 
province  of  Persia,  which  must  be  considered  as  tbe 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Persians  spread  over  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Media  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Parachoathras 
M.;  on  tbe  W.  by  Susiana,  which  is  separated  fmtn 
IVreis  by  tbe  small  stream  Arcs  is  or  Oroatis;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  tbe  desert 
waste  of  Carmania.  In  tbe  earlier  periods  of  history 
this  province  was  altogether  unknown,  and  it  »w 
not  till  tbe  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  his  successors 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  tbe 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  which  their 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  their 
name.  The  whole  province  was  very  mountainous, 
with  few  extended  plains;  it  possessed,  howcm, 
several  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  as  these 
for  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis 
(Strah.  xv.  p.  727:  Arrian,  ItuL  c  40;  Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6;  Chardin,  Toy.  iii.  p.  255);  the  caul-line 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  ia  now,  sandy  and  bat, 
and  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winds. 
(Plin.  xii.  20.)  The  principal  mountain  chains  bore 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  (Eltctnd)  and  Ochu* 
(jierlmps  .Ym/AiYn),  and  were,  in  fact,  pmlonratiura 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  of  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  riTcr,  but  a  number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  ( Bend-amir,')  tbe  Medni 
(Pulwdn),  and  tbe  Cyrus  (  A'ur),  in  the  more  inland 
|>art  of  the  country;  and  along  tbe  coast,  the  Bagrada, 
Padargus,  Horatemis,  Rhogonis,  Oroatis,  Sec  (Plin. 
vi.  23.  a.  26;  Arrian,  IncL  c.  39;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c)  The  principal  cities  of 
Persia  were,  Pa&AROADA,  its  earliest  capital,  and 
the  site  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch,  Cyrus; 
Pebskt olis,  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his 
successors;  Gabae,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings;  Taock,  and  Aspadaxa. 

The  Peraae  were  properly  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  this  small  district;  though  In  Utter  tiroes  the  name 
was  applied  generally  to  the  subject!  of  the  great 
king,  whose  empire  extended,  under  Dareius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  arc 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a  distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
occurs,  they  most  be  taken  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire  above  noticed  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 ;  Etth. 
i.  3 — 18;  Etra,  rr.  5;  1  Maccab.  i.  1,  &c),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Penis.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  lea-ling  classes,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadae,  Ma- 
raphii,  and  Maspii.  were  the  most  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Achaemenidae,  from  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  tribes  of  husband- 
men  bore  ttie  nameh  ot  i  amiiiaiaei,  uerusiaei  aim 
Germanii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
Mardi,  Dropici  and  SagarUi.  (Herod,  i.  125  )  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a  little  while 
I*- fore  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  small 
province  of  Persia,  We  must  suppose,  from  his  notice 
of  the  notnade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Khoritan ;  indeed,  over  much  of  the  country  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
still  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Paraetaceni,  Messabatae,  Stabaei,  Suxaei, 
Hippopbagi,  &c  &c.  Herodotus  states  farther  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Herod.  vlL  61 X  *  form  which  modern  philology  has 
shown  to  be  in  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Arii,  the  earliest  title  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Modes.  Both  alike  are  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Arya,  signifying  a  people  of  noble 
descent;  a  name  still  preserved  in  the  modern  /'rat 
(Ariaka).  (Muller,  Jovrn.  Anal.  iii.  p.  299;  Lassen, 
Jnd.  A  Iterth.  ii.  p.  7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Persae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions being  Parata.  (Lassen,  Alt-Pen.  KeiL  Inter. 
p.  60.) 

The  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
language  (Aeschyl.  Pert.  795;  A  nun.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6);  bat,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  history,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotns  describes  fnlly  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  foot-soldiers,  archers,  and  lancers  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (viL  61),  on  which  description 
the  well-known  sculptures  at  Persepolis  afford  a 
still  living  commentary.  (Cf.  also  Strab.  xv.  p.  734 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  §  31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
celebrated  (Herod.  L  c  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi. 
4.  §  1).  Strabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Persae  to  the  inhabitants  of  Per&is, 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligions worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  separate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
fire-worshippers,  and  that  by  degrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a  characteristic  of  their 
religious  system,  the  Ihvalistic  arrangement  of  two 
separate  principles  of  good  and  evil,  Hormuzd  and 
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133;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day ; 
the  fire- worshippers  of  India  still  contending  that  * 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  ancient  people  was 
strictly  Indo-Gennanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit:  the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Murghdb, —  the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cjrus  was 
buried, — and  those  of  Dareius  and  Xerxes  at  Persc- 
polis  and  Behittdn,  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Professor  Lassen.  (Rawlinson, 
JounuAt.  Soc.  vol.  x.;  Lassen,  Zeittchrtfl  f.  Mor- 
genl  vi.  1 ;  Hitzig,  Grabtchrijfi  d.  Darius,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pert.  KeiLItucrtft,  Leipzig,  1847.) 

The  government  of  Persia  was  a  rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  from  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  (Etth.  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  (vofdoWei),  well  stocked  with  game 
and  animals  for  the  chase  {Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  14,  viii.  1. 
§  38,  Anab.  i.  2.  §  7;  Curt  viii.  1.  §  11),  and 
pissed  (in  later  times,  when  their  empire  was  most 
widely  extended)  their  summer  at  Kcbatana,  tlieir 
spring  at  Sow,  and  their  winter  at  Babylon.  ( AWum. 
i.  1 ;  Dan.  viii.  2;  Etth.  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§  15,  Cyrop.  viii  6.  §  22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  possessed  a  well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also  Curt. 
I  iii.  §  3;  Atlien.  xiii.  p.  557;  Plut  Artax.  c.  43); 

and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects direct  adoration  (rpoaKivnais),  as  Uie  prc- 
|  snmed  descend,  nits  or  representatives  of  Hormuzd. 
j  (Plut  Thanitt.  c  7  ;  Curt.  vi.  6.  §  2,  viii.  5.  §  6.) 
Tlieir  local  government  was  a  pure  despotism ;  but 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  a  sort  of  privy  council 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
around  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Amshaspands  round 
the  throne  of  Hormuzd.  (Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67; 
Etth.  i.  14,  19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
once  ] kissed  the  king  and  had  been  scaled  by  the 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable.  (Etth.  i.  19, 
viii.  8;  Dan.  vi.  9,  16;  cf.  also  Chardin,  Voy.  iii. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — which  in  the 
time  of  Dareias  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number  (Her.  iii.  89),  but  were  subsequently  much 
more  numerous  {Etth.  i.  1),  probably  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  ones — were  placed  satraps, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iii  89,  97;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3,  &c.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a  well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  Hyyapoi 
or  doTdVoai  (Plut.  Fort.  A  lex.  vii.  p.  294,  ed.  Reiskc), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  station 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  brfyaptvfiv  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  circumstances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  §  3;  Etth.  iii.  13,  15,  viii.  10,  14;  Bentley's 
Menander,  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  Diet,  of  Bioyr.  [V.] 

PERTU'SA,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispanic 
Tarraconensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 
on  the  Alcanatlre.  {J tin.  Ant.  p.  391.)  [T.H.D.] 
PERU'SIA  (Tltpmnria :  A'tA.l'erusinos:  Perugia), 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  cities  of 
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Etruria,  BitoatM  nearly  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
that  country,  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  of  Thraaymene 
which  now  derives  from  it  the  name  of  Logo  dt 
Perugia.  It  closely  adjoins  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  reported  by  Senilis,  that  it 
was  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  called  Sarainatea,  is  at  least  a  very  probable 
one,  (Serv.  ad  Aeu.  x.  201.)  The  same  author 
has,  however,  preserved  to  as  another  tradition, 
which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Perusia  to  a  hero 
named  Anletes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Mantua,  (fi.  x.  198.)  Justin's  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (xx.  1)  may  be  Bafely 
rejected  as  a  mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Servius, 
it  bcems  probable  that  Perusia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  places  in  the  same  part  of  Etruria,  was 
in  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  sub- 
aequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans, 
under  whom  it  rose  to  be  a  powerful  and  important 
city,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etruscan 
cinti  li  racy.  It  is  not  till  B.  c.  310.  when  the 
Romans  had  t  arried  their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Perusia  is  beard  of  in  his- 
tory; but  we  are  told  that  at  that  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  ix.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  united  in  concluding 
a  peace  with  Rome  for  thirty  years  (Liv.  /.  c ;  Diod. 
xx.  35) ;  but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
next  year,  and  shared  in  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.  This 
was  followed  by  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Perusia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  was  occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  perversions  of  the  truth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  annals.  (Liv.  ix. 
40.)  When  we  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Perusia, 
it  is  still  as  an  independent  and  powerful  state, 
which  in  n.  c  295,  in  conjunction  with  Clusium, 
was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  though 
their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Peruvians  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
tho  next  year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  Fabius,  4500  of  their 
troops  slain,  and  above  1 700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  x. 
30,  31.)  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years,  b.  c  294.  (Id.  x. 
37.)  At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Perusia,  Volsinii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
states  and  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  (Id.  /.c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perusia  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  or  terms  under  which  it  ultimately 
became  a  dependency  of  Rome.  Bnt  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Roman 
power:  its  cohorts  were  serving  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
xxiii.  17),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  u  populi "  of  Etruria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  Its  contribution  consisted  of  corn,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.)  With  this 
exception,  we  meet  with  no  other  mention  of  Perusia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period,  when  it , 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  tlie  civil  war  between  1 


Od  avian  and  L.  Anton  ins,  in  8.  c  41,  as  to  give  to 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bellum  Perusinnm.  (Suet. 
Aug.  9;  Tac  Ann,  v.  1;  On*,  vi.  18.)    It  wat 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  oc- 
casion that  L.  Antonius,  finding  himself  pressed  o 
all  sides  by  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salvidienas, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Perugia, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  to 
enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  his  generals, 
Ventidins  and  Aainius  Pollio,  to  his  relief.  Bat 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  officer? 
failed  in  coining  to  his  support,  and  Octavian  sur- 
rounded the  whole  hill  on  which  the  city  standi 
with  strong  lines  of  circunuallatiou,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonius  had  mainly  relied.  Famine 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  city;  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Ventidius  was  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  forces  without  success.    L.  Antotiias 
now  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 
His  own  life  was  n pared,  as  were  those  of  moat  of  the 
Roman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him;  but  the 
chief  citizens  of  Perusia  itself  were  put  to  death,  the 
city  given  up  to  plunder,  and  an  accidental  cocnV 
gration  having  been  spread  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  32— 
49;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  74;  Fior. 
iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  14,  96.)    A  story  told  by  several 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  or  at  least 
an  exaggeration.   (Dion  Cass.  L  c;  Suet:  Amy.  15; 
Senec.  <k  Clem.  i.  1 1  ;  Mcrivale's  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  227.) 

Perusia  was  raised  from  its  ashes  again  by  Au- 
gustus, who  settled  a  fresh  body  of  citizens  there, 
and  tho  city  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  d 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions ;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  «f 
a  colony;  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a  mile  of  the  walls.  (Dion  Casa.  xlviiL 
14;  Orell.  Itucr.  93 — 95,608.)  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  risen 
again  into  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  It  is  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attested 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Phn. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1 .  §  48 ;  Tab.  Pott. ;  Orell.  Itucr. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  From  one  of  these  we  learn 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
emperor  Trebonianns  Callus,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicuous  benefits  on  the  place. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcris.  Peng,  pp.  379—400;  Zunipt, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  The  name  of  Perusia  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  its  natural  strength  of  position 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed ;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  l*rocopius  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  a.  d.  537,  aid  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison:  in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  bnt  held  out  against  his  arms  fur  nearly  two 
years,  and  did  not  surrender  till  after  Belisarius  had 
quitted  Italy.  It  was  again  recovered  by  N arses  in 
552.  (Procop.  R  G  i.  16,  17,  iii.  6, 25,  35,  iv.  33.) 
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It  is  still  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (Hut.  Lang. 
ii.  16)  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Tuscia  under  the 
Lombards,  and  in  the  middle  ages  became  an  in- 
dependent republic.  Perugia  still  continues  a  con* 
tiderable  city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  states. 

The  modern  city  of  Perugia  retains  considerable 
veatiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
agree  in  character  with  those  of  Ckiuri  and  Tod*, 
bring  composed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortooa  and 
Voltcrra  It  is  a  subject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etruscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Roman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
wii^ch  still  exist,  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  latter  period.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
that  now  known  as  the  Arco  dAugusto,  from  the 
inscription  u  Augusta  Perusia  "  over  the  arch :  this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
much  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  as 
the  Purta  Mania,  also  retains  it*  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  less  modernised, 
are  certainly  of  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thus  certain  tliat  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modem  one;  but, 
like  that,  it  occupied  only  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  underfalls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  the  oilier  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
symene.  Hence  the  lines  of  circomvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7  Roman  miles  (Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  33).  though  the  circuit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 

exceed  2  mi IrS. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  without  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one — the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volumuii — has  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  learn  that  the 
family  name  was  written  in  Etruscan  "  Velimnas," 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Volumnius.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  families 
witose  names  assumed  the  Latin  forms,  Axia,  Caesia, 
Petronia,  Vettia,  and  Vibia.  Another  of  these  tombs 
in  remarkable  for  the  careful  construction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  considerable  length.  But  a 
far  more  important  monument  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Perugia, 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  fragment  of  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etruria,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tombs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  museum, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcrizioui  Perugine,  2  vols.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834  ;  Id.  //  Sepolcro  dei  Voltmni,  4 to., 
Perugia,  1841 ;  Dennis's  Etruria,  voL  ii.  pp.  458 — 
489.) 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
pirded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Perusia  till  after  the 
burning  of  the  city  in  b.  c  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peculiar  patron.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
14 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  49.)  [  K.  H  B.] 

PESLA  or  PESCLA  (Not.  Imp.  C  28,  vol.  L 


p.  75,  ed.  Bocking),  is  probably  the  border-fortress  in 
the  N.  of  the  Thebaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  71) 
calls  UaaaiXwv  or  Udcraa\os.  Pe&la  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (turma)  of  cavalry  (D'Anville, 
Mem.  sur  FEgypte,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESSINUS,  PESINUS  (niiririmii,  TXtctyoZn 
Elk.  Utaaiwirrtos),  the  principal  town  of  the  T<v 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  15  miles  distant.  (Paus.  L  4. 
§  5;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  16  mile*  south 
of  Genna,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(//.  Ant  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial town  in  those  parts,  and  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  (Treat 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
(T«ff«7r)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  i.  11;  Amm. 
Marc  xxii.  9.)  Pessinus  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele, whom  the  native*  called 
Agdistis,  and  to  whom  an  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  the 
rulers  of  the  place  ;  but  in  later  times  their  honours 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Strab.  /.  c,  x. 
p.  469;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  according  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  11),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  11 ;  Amm.  Marc.  L  c.)  The  fame  of 
the  goddess  appears  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world;  and  in  B. c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a  command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent 
a  special  embassy  to  Pessinus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Rome  depended  on 
its  removal  to  Italy.  (Liv.  L  c.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.) 
The  statue  was  set  up  in  tho  temple  of  Victory,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinus;  and  the 
Galli,  her  priests,  sent  a  deputation  to  Manlius  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  bunks  of  the  Sangarius. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a  slill  later 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  god  li-.>s 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  c.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamnm  adorned  tho  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  beautiful  grove.  Under 
tlie  Roman  dominion  the  town  of  Pessinus  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  diviaion  of  the  empire 
under  Constantine  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  Galatia  Salutaris.  (Hierocl.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  century  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  history.  Considerable  ruins  of  Pessinus, 
especially  a  well-preserved  theatre,  exist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sevri 
Iliuar,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
(Dacript.  de  lAtU  Mmeure).  They  extend  over 
three  bills,  se  pirated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  nearly  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  whole  district  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  p.  438,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
82,  foil.,  who  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  for 
Pessinus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarius.  [L.  S. ] 

PETA'LIAE,  incorrectly  called  Petalia  (n«ToAfo) 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  444),  small  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euripus,  now  J'eta- 
lius.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  23;  Leake,  Northern  Grtct*. 
toL  ii.  p.  423.) 
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PETAVONIUM. 

PETAVO'NIUM  (IleravdVior,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  35), 
a  town  of  the  Supers!  ii  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
SK.  of  Asturica.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  423.)  [T.H.D.] 

PETE'LIA  or  PETI'LIA  (TltrriXla :  Eth.  n«nj- 
Xbof,  Petelinus:  Stronooli),  an  ancient  city  ofi 
Bruttium,  situated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona, 
and  3  miles  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula.  | 
According  to  the  Greek  traditions  it  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  founded  by  Pbiloctetes  after  the  Trojan 
War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ;  Virg.  Am.  til  401 ;  Serv. 
ad  foe.)  This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  was 
really  a  town  of  the  C bones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe;  as 
the  foundation  ofCbone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Philoctetes.  It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Virg.  I  <?.),  but  in  a  strong  situation. 
We  have  no  account  of  its  receiving  a  Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioned  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy;  but,  like  so  many  of  the 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a  great  extent  Hel- 
leniscd  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Crotona,  and  comprised  within  the  territory  of  that 
city;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  early  history  of  Magua 
Gruecia.  •  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucanians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their  most 
important  strongholds.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  It  is  ap- 
parently on  this  account,  that  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
metropolis  of  the  Lucantans,"  though  it  certainly 
was  uot  included  in  Lucania  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  his  day.  Petelia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Bruttians  around  them,  n.  c.  216.  They  were  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Bruttians  as  well  as  by 
a  Carthaginian  force  under  Himilco:  but  though 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
20,  30;  Polyb.  vii.  1;  Appian,^4»iMO.  29;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iv.  5.  §  18  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  6,  ext.  §  2;  Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  431.)  The  few  inhabitants  who  escape*!, 
were  after  the  close  of  the  war  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  their  native  town  (Appian,  L  c),  and 
were  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petelia  rose  again  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttium  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell. 
fnscr.  137,  3678,  3939  ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N. 
pp.  5,  6) :  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers and  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thurii  to  Crotona. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  75  ;  7*115.  TVs*.)  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identification  with  Strongoti  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  latter  city.  StrongoU 
is  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7000  inhabitants:  its 
situation  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the  . 
plain  of  the  Nkto  (Neaethus),  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Petelia,  which  is  represented  as 
occupying  a  position  of  great  natural  strength. 

^xo  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  numerous 
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minor  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  th# 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptions  above  referred  to. 

The  existence  of  a  second  town  of  the  name  of 
Petelia  m  Lucania,  which  has  been  admitted  It 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passage  ii 
Strabo  where  be  calls  Petelia  the  metropolis  :t 
Lucania;  but  he  is  certainly  there  Ej**akitig  of  the 
welhknown  city  of  the  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  Bruttium.  The  inscriptions  published  by  Anionic!, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name  in  the 
mountains  near  Velia,  are  in  all  probability  sporiata 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  If.  App.  p.  2),  though  they  haw 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  followed  by  Rucoa- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Romanelli,  toL  L  p.  349  ; 
Cramer's  Italy,  voL  iL  p.  367.) 

The  Pktelixi  Momtbs  (ra  nernxTra  vfnjy,  men- 
tions! by  Plutarch  (Crass.  II),  to  which  Spartans 
retired  after  his  defeat  by  Crassns,  are  evidently  the 
rugged  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the  Crathu, 
between  Petelia  and  Con^cntia.  f  E-  FL  B.1 

PETEON  (nercwr :  Eth.  nrreoirto*),  a  to** 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (7Z.iL  500),  «as 
situated  near  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradicts  himsdf  a 
tbc  course  of  the  same  page  (i.  c),  in  one  passape 
placing  Peteon  in  the  Thebais,  and  in  another  * 
the  Haliartia.  (Comp.  Plut.  Narr.  Au%.  4  ;  PEb. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  The  position  of  Pete* 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  may  be  represected 
by  some  ancient  remains  at  the  southern  eitrewfv 
of  the  lake  Paralimm.  {Northern  6'neeee,  voL  iL 
p.  32a) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetu,  b 
placed  in  the  Itins.  between  Aventicuxn  (Avmcmat) 
and  Salodurum  (Solothurn);  at  tbe  distance  of  xSL 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  from  Aventicum  ana  xiiii.  in  the 
Table;  and  at  the  distance  of  x.  from  Salodurtun  it 
both  the  Itineraries.  Some  geographers  havve  placed 
Petinesca  at  a  place  named  Biren;  bnt  the  distanr* 
does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  between 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  D'Anville  observes,  who 
also  says  that  the  position  of  Bieme  (BieT)  conr- 
sponds  to  tbe  ancient  numbers,  if  we  take  them  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagues.  Cluver  also  placed  PrD- 
nesca  at  Bid.  [G.  L-J 

PETITARUS.  [Achklovs.] 

PETOVIO  (nerocW,  or  naraiW,  Ptol.  iL  16. 
§  4 :  Pcttau),  also  called  Poetovio  (7fue.  Ant.  p> 
262;  and  in  inscriptions  ap.  Orelli,  n.  3592),  rV 
tavio,  and  Petaviooa,  was  an  important  town  m 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus  and  the  I  no- 
tiers  of  Noricum.  In  inscriptions  it  is  called  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  bears  the  surname  of  Ulpia;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Roman  colonists 
from  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  also 
extended  the  place.  Its  importance  is  snffide^Uy 
attested  by  tbe  fact  that  it  was  the  station  of  the 
Legio  xul  Gemina,  and  that  an  imperial  palace 
existed  outside  its  walls.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  1 ;  Antra* 
Marc  xiv.  37  ;  It.  Uieros.  p.  561  ;  Geogr.  Rar. 
iv.  19.)  Tbe  modern  town  of  Petto*  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  Drove;  and  as  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  ancient  remains  are  found  only  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Pc- 
tovio  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modern  Pettau.  (Com  p.  K.  Mayer,  Vermeh  mirr 
Stejfermarkisc/u}  A  Iterthfmer,  Gr&z,  1782,  4to.; 
Muchar,  A'oricum,  L  p.  364.)  [L.  S.1 

PETRA  (ner^),  "rock"  the  name  of  several 
towns.  I.  In  Europe.  1.  Pktra  Pebtusa,  in 
Umbria.  [krrEBCiaA.] 
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2.  (n/rpa  :  Eth.  Tlrrpaws,  Petrinas :  PetraUa), 
a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  the  island. 
Cicero  also  notices  the  Petrini  among  the  commu- 
nities that  suffered  from  the  exactions  of  Verres 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  39 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§  14);  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Diodorus  as  submitting  to  the  Romans 
during  the  First  Punic  War.  (Died,  zziii.  18;  Exc. 
H.  p.  505.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  248),  and  the  Petrinae  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place,  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  96.)  Though  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  they  afford  very  little  clue  to  its  position ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modern  Petraiia,  a  small  town  about  8  miles  W.  of 
Gangi,  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Engyum. 
[  Ksovum.J  Ptolemy  indeed  places  these  two  towns 
near  one  another,  though  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  Petra  in 
Diodorus  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  late  as  u.  c.  254.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
367.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

3.  A  fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 
ains beyond  Libetkra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thcssalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Liv.  xxxix.  26,  xliv.  32.)  It 
commanded  a  pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Tbes- 
saly,  by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  this  road  L. 
Aemilius  Paul  I  us  was  enabled  to  throw  a  detach- 
ment on  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Enipcus,  after  the  forces  of 
Perseus  had  been  overthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul's  eldest  son  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
(Liv.  xlv.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a  great  insu- 
latcd  rock  naturally  separated  from  the  adjoining 
mountain  at  the  pus  which  leads  from  Elasona  or 
Serria  into  the  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difficult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  the  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frontier  between  Maccdoniu  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
on  the  Zyg6s,  arc  the  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337, 430.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

4.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in  Thrace.  (Liv.xl. 
22.) 

5.  A  town  in  Illyricum,  situated  upon  a  hill  upon 
the  coast,  which  had  only  a  moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  42.) 

6.  A  place  in  the  Corinthia.   [Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Elia.    [Vol.  I.  p.  821,  a.] 

PETRA.  II.  In  Asia.  1.  (rieVpo,  Ptol.  v.  17. 
§  5,  viii.  20.  §  19  ;  Uirpa  or  Tltrpai,  Suid.  s.  v. 
TtviOKtot ;  the  Skla  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Kings, tx\y.  7;  Isaiah,  xvi.  1 :  respecting  its  various 
names  -  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
Notes  and  111  p.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idumacans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Nabataei,  now  Wady  Musa. 
[Nabataei.] 

Petra  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  PaJaestina  Tenia  (  VeL 
Rom.  I  tin.  p.  721,  Weasel.;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xvi. 
p.  400,  cd.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict, Gebalene;  whilst  the  modem  ones  place  it  in 
the  toutbern  portion,  Esh-Sherah,  the  Seir,  or  moun- 
tain-land, of  the  Old  Testament  {Genesis,  xxxvi.  8). 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic 
gulf ;  being,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  98), 
300  stadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  Peut. 
places  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a  wilderness  overtopped  by  Mount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified by  cliffs,  ravines,  plains,  and  Wadys,  or  watered 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  but  ill  cultivated.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
strcamlcss  deserts,  though  the  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny's  description  (vi.  32),  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2  miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Strabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  "  It 
is  an  area  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  intersected  with  gullies."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  eh.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  completely  bemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  the  view  is  open  ;  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor 
is  seen  over  the  western  cliffs.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
According  to  Pliny  (I  c.)  Petra  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Pal  ma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan's  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14),  and 
remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  a  consider- 
able time,  as  we  bear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimius  Severus  a.  d.  195  (id.  lxxv. 
1,2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18).  It  must  have  been  during 
this  period  that  those  temples  and  mausoleums  were 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  though  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  ii  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Roman-Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Wady  Musa,  which  leads  to  the 
town,  is  about  150  feet  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
having  been  estimated  by  some  travellers  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  cb.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  spot  it  be- 
comes only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  cliffs  that  the  light  of  day  is  almost  excluded. 
The  ravine  or  Sik  of  Wady  Musa  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a  good  English  mile.  It  forms  the 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra, 
the  entrance  being  broken  through  the  wall.  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  xix.  97;  Robinson,  ii.  p.  516  ;  Laborde, 
p.  55.)  This  valley  contains  a  wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  further  side  of  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  J  ins  or  evil  genii. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost 
vanishes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  arid 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wady  Musa.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derirtfl 
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from  it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  But 
now  its  bunks  arc  overspread  with  hyacinths,  olean- 
ders, and  other  Bowers  and  shrubs,  and  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  to  where  the  Sik  terminates,  in  a  se- 
cond ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nument, the  finest  one  at  Petra,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
JChuznrh, — well  preserved,  considering  its  ape  and 
Bite,  and  still  exhibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  colouring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
with  statues  between,  with  capitals  and  sculptured 
pediments,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  urn  contains  a  treasure, — El  Khuz- 
neh,  whence  the  name, — which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  519).  The  interiordocs  not  correspond 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  faqade,  being  a  plain 
lofty  hall,  with  a  chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
sides.  It  was  either  a  mausoleum,  or,  mere  probably, 
a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  the  Wady 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  fa- 
$ade$  are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  all.  however,  so  various  that  scarce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the  Wady  ex- 
pands, and  here  on  its  left  side  lies  tho  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  has  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  tombs.  One  of  these  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Laborde,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraea  nnder  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another 
has  a  Greek  inscription,  notyct  deciphered.  A  striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
variegated  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  plants  overspread  the 
walls,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  (Isaiah,  xxxiv.  13).  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A  few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  subsequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream,  at  about  150  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  cliffs  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a  small 
plain,  about  a  mile  square,  surrounded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  cliffs,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved 
streets,  and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a  bridge,  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a  great  public  building —  Kutr  Faron, 
or  the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(Zub  Faron,  i.  e.  liasta  virilis  Phantoms),  con- 
noted with  the  foundation -walls  of  a  temple  whose 
pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Laborde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied an  isolated  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  dins  is  the  Deir,  or  cloister,  hewn 
in  the  rock.   A  rarine,  like  the  Sik,  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  the  approach  is  partly  lj 
a  path  5  or  6  feet  broad,  with  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  with  inexpressible  labour.  Its  jfdqade  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Khttznth ;  but,  as  in  that  building, 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  chamber,  with  u  recess  resembling  the 
niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  con- 
verted from  a  heathen  into  a  Christian  temple.  Tba 
destruction  of  Petra,  so  frequently  prophesied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wrought  by  the  Mahometans. 
From  that  time  it  remained  un visited,  except  by  some 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  perhaps  by  the 
single  European  traveller,  Tbetxnar,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  It  was  discovered  by  Borckhardt, 
whose  account  of  it  still  continues  to  be  the  best. 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  527.)  Laborde  s  work  is  chiedy 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  7Vwre/s,cb.viii;  Robinson , BibL Retearcitrs, 
vol.ii.p.512,se.l.  [T.  H.  D] 

2.  A  town  in  the  land  of  the  Lazi  in  Colchis, 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibus,  a  general  of  JuMioian. 
in  order  to  keep  the  Lazi  in  subjection.  It  »a» 
situated  upon  a  rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  B.Ptrt.  ii.  15,  17.)  It 
was  taken  by  Chosroes  in  A.  D.  541,  and  its  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  Romans  is  described  by  Gibbon 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age. 
The  first  siege  was  relieved;  but  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length  taken 
by  assault  after  a  long  protracted  resistance,  A.  v. 
551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  that  time  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  now  called  Oudjenar,  are  described  by 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  ii.  17,  20,  30,  B.  Goth. 
iv.  11,12;  Gibbon,  c.  xlii.  vol.  v.  p.20I,ed.  Smith; 
1  hi  hois,  Voyage  autow  du  Caveat*,  voL  iiL  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A  very  strong  fortress  in  So^tiiana.  held  by 
Arimazcs  when  Alexander  attacked  it.   (Curt  vii. 

1 1;  comp.  Arrian.iv.  19;  Strab.  xi.  p.  5 17.)  It  is  pro-  • 
bably  the  modern  Kohiien,  near  the  pass  of  Kohxgha 
or  Derbtnd.    [See  DicL  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. J 

PETRAS  MAJOR  (Ylrrpas  6  fiiyas,  Scyl.  p.  45; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  3  ;  Stadiam.  §  33),  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  a  day's  sail  from  Plyni  Port  us,  and  the 
same  as  the  large  harbour  which  Strabo  (ivii. 
p.  838)  places  near  Ardanis  Prom.,  and  describes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  with 
Port  BardiaA,  where  there  are  springs  to  the  W.  of 
Marta  Solourru  [E.  B.  J.] 

PETRAS  MINOR  (rieVoai  6  fUKpis,  Scyl.  L  c. : 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  2 ;  Stadiam.  §  39).  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  half  a  day's  sail  from  Antipyrgus.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Magharab-eLHcabes,  where 
there  are  a  great  number  of  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.  These  curiowt 
excavations,  of  which  plans  are  giren  in  Pacho 
(Voyage  dans  la  ifarmariqve,  Planches,  pi.  v.), 
are  to  be  identified  according  to  that  traveller 
(p.  49),  with  the  sinuous  caverns  of  Bombaka 
(BojuSoia),  resembling  the  Acgyptian  "  hypogaca,'* 
which  the  Greeks  called  "  Syringes,"  mentioned  by 
Synesius  (Ep.  104);  but  Barth  ( Wandervngm, 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  description  of  tin 
biahop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  applied  to  these 
catacombs  and  their  locality.  A  coin  with  tha 
epigraph  riE-PA,  which  Pellerin  referred  to  this 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (iv.  116)  assigned 
to  a  Cretan  mint  [E.  B.  J.J 
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PETRI A'NA,  a  fortress  in  Uie  N.  of  Britannia 
K  nana,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  Irthing, 
where  the  Ala  Petriana  was  quartered.  Camden 
(p.  1020)  identifies  it  with  Old  Penrith;  but  Hors- 
ier (Brit  Rom.  p.  107)  and  others  fix  it,  with  more 
probability,  at  Cambeck  Fort  or  Castie-stctils.  {NoL 
Imp.)  It  is  called  Banna  by  the  Geogr.  Bar.  (Hors- 
ier, p.  498.)  [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA.  [Pktba,  No.  2.] 

PETROCORII  (TlTfmcSfHoi,  Ptol.  il  7.  §  12), 
a  Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  Aqoitania. 
He  names  the  chief  city  Vesunna,  which  is  Perigord. 
Caesar  mention  them  (riL  75)  as  sending  a  con- 
tingent of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Alexia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  about  them.  The 
pis^oge  in  Pliny  (ir.  19.  s.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
the  position  ot  the  Petrocorii  is  doubtful :  "  Cad  arc  L, 
Nitiobriges  (a  correction,  see  Nitiobbiqks),  Tame- 
que  amne  discreti  a  Tolosania  Petrocorii."  This 
passage  makes  the  Tarnis  {Tarn)  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  and  the 
Petrocorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadurci  were 
between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  territory  of  Toulouse. 
Scaliger  proposed  to  write  the  passage  thus:  "  Ca- 
dnrci,  Nitiobriges,  Tarne  amni  discreti  a  Tolosania  ; 
Petrocorii."  But  this  is  not  true,  for  the  Nittobriees 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tarn.  Strabo  (ir.  pp.  190, 191 ) 
mentions  the  Petrocorii  among  the  people  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
bri^es,  Cadurci,  Lemorices,  and  Arrenu.  He  says 
that  there  are  iron  mines  in  the  country.  The  Petro- 
corii occupied  the  diocese  of  Perigueux  and  Sarlai 
(D'Anrille).  Besides  Vesunna  their  territory  con- 
tained Corterate,  Trajectus,  Diolindum,  and  some 
other  small  places.  [G.  L.] 

PETROMANTALUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a  road  which  runs  from  Caro- 
cotinnm  through  Botomagus  {Rouen)  to  Lutetia 
{Paris).  It  also  appears  ou  a  road  from  Caesar- 
otnagus  {Beauvais)  to  Briva  Isarae  or  Ponloise,  on 
the  Oise,  a  branch  of  the  Seine.  In  the  Table  the 
name  is  written  Petrtunriaco.  The  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Alagni; 
bat  the  site  of  Magni  does  not  accurately  correspond 
to  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

PETBONII  VIC  US,  in  Gallia  KarbonensU.  Ho- 
nore'  Bonche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  Pertuis, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Druentia  {Durance),  about 
4  leagues  north  of  Aquae  Sextiae  {Aix),  in  which 
inscription  the  place  is  called  "  ricus  C.  Petronii  ad 
ripam  Druentiae."  (D'Anrille,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

PETROSACA-    [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 

PETUABIA.  [Pakisi.] 

PEUCE  (nei5ww,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  2 ;  Strab.  rii. 
p.  305),  an  island  of  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  tbe 
two  southernmost  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it.  (Eratosth.  in  SckoL  ApoUon, 
ir.  310.)  It  was  of  a  triangular  shape  (ApoJIon. 
I  c),  and  as  large  as  Rhodes.  By  Martial  (rii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a  Getic  island ;  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(▼iii.  217)  a  Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  modern  island  of  Piczina  or  SL  George, 
between  Badabag  and  Ismail;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  bat  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  tbe  mouths 
of  tbe  Danube  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
(PI in.  ir.  12.  s.  24;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Avien.  Descr.  Orb. 
440;  Dion.  Perieg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
630,  &c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PEUCELAOTIS  (n«v«cAa£m,  Arrian,  Anab. 


ir.  22,  Indie.  4 ;  TlevKoKSuns,  Strab.  xr.  p.  698 ; 
Plin.  ri.  17.8.21:  Eth.  Pcucolaitae,  Plin.;  U(v- 
ftoActt,  Dionys.  Per.  1 142),  a  district  of  India  on  the 
NW.  frontier,  along  the  Cophcn  or  Cdbul  river,  in 
the  direction  of  the  PanjAb.  The  actual  name  of 
the  town,  which  was  probably  Peucela,  is  nowhere 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  majority  of  tbe  names  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  origin.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city 
itself  Peucolaitis.  Arrian  in  one  place  gives  the 
name  to  a  district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  that 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town ;  in  another  he  calls  the 
capital  Peucelaotia,  or,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MS,  Peucela.  {Indie,  c.  I.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  district  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  tbe  form  of  Proclais  (rii.  1.  §  44), 
and  in  the  Periplus  Mar.  Ergtkr.  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  tho  Gandarae,  —  the  Sanscrit 
Ganddras, — and  both  are  alike  placed  in  NW. 
India.  Prof.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  Greek  namo 
is  derived  from  tbe  Sanscrit  Pushbara  or  Pusbtala, 
the  PushkaUtvati  of  the  Hindus,  which  was  placed 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  Gandkdras,  the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  and  which  is  still  represented 
by.  the  modern  Pekhelg  or  Pakholi,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peshdvmr.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  183» 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCETII  (llfMrmoO,  a  people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  tbe  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  bat  the  Romans  called  them  Pokriculi, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  national  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
277, 282.)  Their  national  affinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  ^"-'rnphical  details  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them,  will  be  found  in  tbe  article  Apulia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PEUCITtf  (n«wriVoi,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  19,  10.  §  9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  s.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastarnae,  inhabiting  tbe  island  of 
Peuce.  Tacitus  {Germ.  46)  and  Jornandes  {Guth. 
16)  write  the  name  Peuceni,  which  also  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns  (xxii.  8.  §  43)  calls  tbem  Peuci,  and  Zosimns 
(i.  42)  Tltvitai.  [T.H.D.] 

PHABIRANUM  {*ai'tparoy),  a  place  in  the 
country  of  tbe  Chauci  Minores,  that  is,  the  district  • 
between  the  Albis  and  Visurgis  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  27). 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modern  city  of  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Bremervdrde.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  162.)  [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM  (♦daiov  :  Eth.  *a*ttvs),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  placed  by 
Leake  a  little  below  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Pcneius 
at  AU f oka,  bnt  by  Kiepert  upon  the  left  bank. 
Brasidas  marched  through  Phacium  in  b.  c.  424. 
(Tbuc.  ir.  78.)  Tbe  town  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
B.  c.  198  (Lir.  xxxii.  13),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
b.c.  191.  (Lir.  xxxri.  13.)  Phacium  is  probably 
tbe  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xxxi. 
25)  calls  a  town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (Plin.  ir.  12.  a.  23  ;  +aKowrtrai, 
pi.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Fecmsa. 
PHAEA'CES.  [Corcyra.] 
PHAEDRIADES.    [Dkumii,  p.  764.] 
PHAEDRIAS.    [Mkoalopolis,  p.  309,  b.l 
PHAE.NIA'NA  a  town  in  Rhaetia 
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j  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube 
is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  4).  [L.  S.] 
PHAENO  (+oivw,  Euseb.  Ommuut.  $.  v.  ♦uw  ; 
4>ai»d,  Hierocl.  p.  723),  formerly  a  city  of  Idumaea, 
and  afterwards  a  village  of  Arabia  Petraea,  between 
Pctra  and  Zoar,  containing  copper  mines,  where  con- 
demned criminals  worked.  It  was  identified  with 
Punon,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings.  (Numb.  xxxiiL  42;  see  Keland,  Pa~ 
laestma,  p.  951 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl.  L  e.) 

PHAESTUS.  1.  i*aurriv.  Eth.  ♦olcmoi).a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Crele,  distant  60  stadia  from  Gortyna, 
and  20  from  the  sea.    (Strab.  x.  p.  479 ;  Plin. 

iv.  12.8.  20.)  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  eponymous  hero  Phaestos,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules, who  migrated  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  (Puns, 
ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  L  c.) 
According  to  others  it  was  founded  by  Minos.  (Diod. 

v.  78;  Strab.  L  c.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  643).  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Gor- 
tynians,  who  took  possession  of  its  territory.  (St nib. 
I  e.)  Its  port  was  Hatalum,  from  which  it  was 
distant  40  stadia,  though  it  whs  only  20  from  the 
ccast.  (Strab.  L  e.)  We  also  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Epimenidcs  was  a  native  of  Phaestus.  The  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  for  their  sharp  and  witty 
sayings.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  261,  e.)  Phaestus  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Scylax,  p.  18;  Polyb.  iv.  55. 

Stephanas  B.  («.  v.  *atar6s)  mentions  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestus  a  pliu*  called  Lisaes,  which  he 
identifies  with  a  rock  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  293), 
where  in  our  editions  it  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name, 
but  as  an  adjective, — \ta<rh,  "smooth."  Strabo 
(L  c)  mentions  a  place  OIvsbcs  or  Olyssc  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestus  ('OAw-awr  T?js  Gaitrrlas) ; 
but  this  name  is  evidently  corrupt;  and  instead  of  it 
we  ought  probably  to  read  Liases.  This  place  must 
not  be  confounded 


with  Lissus,  which  was 
to  the  W.   (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  c) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thcssaly  in  the  district  Pekwgiotia, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Pernios.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Soman  praetor  Bacbius  in  B.  c  191. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  13.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  in  the  interior, 
with  a  port  called  the  port  of  Apollo  Phaestius. 
(Plin.  iv.  3.  s,  4.)  Leake  places  Phaestus  at  Vit- 
hari,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  A  ndhromdkhu 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Pbrixa  in  Triphylia  in  Elia. 
[Phiuxa.]  * 

PHAGRES  (*iypr}s,  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; 
Herod,  vii.  112;  Thnc.  ii.  99  ;  Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a  fortress  in  the  Pieric  hollow, 
and  the  first  place  after  tlie  passage  of  the  Strymon. 
It  is  identified  with  the  post  station  of  OrfanA,  on 
the  great  road  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  where 
coins  have  been       :    found,  and,  among 
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other  small  productions  of  Hellenic  art,  oval 
bullets  of  lead,  or  the  "  gland  es  "  of  which  Lncan 
(vii.  512)  speaks  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  These  are  generally  inscribed  with  Greek 
names  in  characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  same 
emblem,  such  as  a  thunderbolt.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  176;  Clarke,  Travel*,  vol.  viii. 
p.  58.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHAIA  (♦oio,  Stadiasm.  §  43;  ♦Wo,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  2),  a  harbour  of  Marmarica,  the  name  of  which 
Olshausen  (Phoenizucke  Ortmamen,  in  Rheim.  Mtu. 
1852,  p.  324)  connects  with  a  Phoenician  original. 
Barth  (HeUe,  p.  505)  has  identified  it  with  a  small 
bay  upon  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Wady 
Temmineh.  [E.B.  J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (♦oXaX«o),  a  town  of  Tbea- 
saly  in  the  district  Thessaliotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§45.) 

PHALACRA  (4>oAdVpa),  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Mysia,  of  which  the  exact  position  is  un- 
known. (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  viii.  47;  ScheL 
ad  Nicand.  Alexiph.  40  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  40, 
1170.)  Stephanus  By*.,  who  mentions  it  undeT 
the  name  Phalacrae,  states  that  all  barren  and  ste- 
rile mountains  were  called  Phalacra.  [L_  S.J 
PHALACRINE.  [Falacktmum.] 
PHALACRUM.    [Corctka,  p.  669,  b.] 

PHALAE*SEAE(*aAa  a.  Eth.  ♦aAa,™*). a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maleati* ,  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  20  stadia  from  the 
Hermaeum  towards  Belbina.  Leake  originally  placed 
it  near  Gardhlki,  but  subsequently  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Bura,  where  Gell  remarked  some  Hel- 
lenic remains  among  the  ruins  of  the  Rwcika  Kn- 
lyvia,  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  298 ;  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  287.) 

PHALANNA  (4>dAawa :  Eth.  ♦aAawubt),  a 
town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thesaaly,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  SW.  of  Gonnus.  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  440)  that  the  Homeric  Orthe  became 
the  acropolis  of  Phalanna;  but  in  the  lists  of  Pliny 
(iv.  9.  s.  16)  Orthe  and  Phalanna  occur  as  two 
distinct  towns.  Phalanna  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Tyro.  (Steph.  B.  a  r.) 
It  was  written  Pholonnus  in  Ephorus,  and  was 
called  Hippia  by  Hecatacus.  (Steph.  B.)  Pha- 
lanna is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus,  n.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  65.)  Pha- 
lanna probably  stood  at  Karadjoli,  where  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  upon  a  hill  above  the 
village.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  379, 
vol  iv.  p.  298,) 

PHALAXTHUM  (▼dAorfor:  Eth.  ♦aAdXhoi), » 
town  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Orcho- 
mcnia,  near  Methydrinm.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  9 ;  Steph. 
B.  i.  v. ;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  240.) 

PHALARA.  [Lamia.] 

PHALARUS.    [BoEOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 

PHALASARNA  (rtt  *a\<Lrapra  :  Eth.  ♦oAo- 
odpvtos),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  island,  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cmuru, 
or  Corycus,  described  by  Dicaearchus  as  having  a 
closed-up  port  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  called  Dic- 
tynuo.  Strabo  says  that  Phalasarna  was  60  stadia 
from  Polyrrbenio,  of  which  it  was  the  port-town; 
and  Scylax  observes  that  it  is  a  day's  sail  across 
from  Lacedaemon  to  the  promontory  of  Crete,  on 
which  is  Phalasarna,  being  the  first  city  to  the  west 
of  the  island.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  474,  479 ;  Scylax,  p|t 
17,  18;  Dicacarch.  Detcrip.  Grace.  119;  Steph.  B. 
ft      Plin.  iv  12.  ft  20.)   The  Cydonians  had  at 
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one  time  taken  possession  of  Phaksarna,  but  wore 

compelled  by  the  Romans  to  give  it  op.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  15.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  walla  of 
riialasarna.  They  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  preservation,  from  its  not  them  side,  where  it  seems 
to  hare  reached  the  sea,  to  its  sooth-western  point, 
cutting  off  the  acropolis  and  the  city  along  with  it 
as  a  small  promontory.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  most  curious  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  city,  cot  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
the  height  of  the  arms  shore  the  seat  is  2  feet  11 
inches,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Near  this  chair  there  are  a  number  of 
tombs,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  number. 
(Pashley,  Travel*  in  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALEHUM.    [Attica,  pp.  304,  305.] 

PHALOUIA  (LiT.;  *a\Apn,  *aA*V«io,  Steph.  B. 
».  v. :  Eth.  ♦oAwpcfe,  ♦aAwocfrnr),  a  town  of  His- 
tiaentis  in  Thessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
the  Macedonian  frontier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  Trikkala,  either  at  Stidtina  or  at 
Ardhdm.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.25; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 

PHALYCUH  (♦cLAimw),  a  town  of  Megaris 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  (//wf.  Pi  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  (*AAvko*>)  of 
Plutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  it*  name  from 
a  sou  of  Sciran,  who  was  buried  there.  (The*.  32.) 
It  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scirouian 
pass,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  ii.  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Tripodiscus.  [Tkipodiscus.] 

PHANA,  a  town  in  Aetolia.  [Paxamla.] 

PHANAE.    [Chios,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGORIA  (+*vayopia,  Strab.  si.  p.  494 ; 
Ptol.  V.  9.  §  6;  if  ♦aya-yfyfia,  rat  <bawijiptia,  Uecat. 
op.  Steph,  B.  t.  9. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
891  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Etutath.  ad  PHonyt.  Per.  306, 
549;  4>vuvay6pn,  Dionys.  Per.  552;  com  p.  Priscian, 
505;  Avien.  753;  ♦owyopo,  Steph.  B.  *.  0.  Tow- 
pudi ;  +eu>ay6pov  wdAts,  Scylax,  p.  31  ;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  Eux.  p.  2  ;  Phanagorus,  A  mm.  Marc 
xxii.  8 ;  4»cu'a7oop/»,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5 :  Eth, 
+avarfop*&t,  less  correctly  {•averyopefrwr,  Steph.  B. 
*.  r.),  a  Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians  under 
Phanagorns  or  Phanagoras,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Eustath.  ad  PAony*.  Per. 5  Scymn. 
Ch.,  Steph.  B.,  PeripL  P.  Eux.  U.  ec.)  It  was 
situated  upon  an  island,  now  called  Toman,  formed 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  Anticites  ( Kuban),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  smaller  branch,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  of  Atnf.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Kuban  forms  a  lake  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  times  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xL  p.  494), 
now  the  Kubantboi  Liman,  on  the  left  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea.  sUx*l  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  495;  respecting  Phanagoria  being  upon  an  island, 
see  Steph.  B^  Eustath.,  Atom.  Marc*,  L  c.)  The 
city  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
between  the  coast  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their  capital 
in  Asia,  Panticapaeum  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  £.  c)  It  was  at  Phanagoria  that 
the  insurrection  broke  out  against  Mithridates  the 
Great,  shortly  before  his  death  ;  and  his  sons,  who 
held  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
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insurgents.  (Appian,  Mithr.  108;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  1102,  b.)  In  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  Phanagoria  was  taken  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Phanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  surnamed  A  pa- 
turus  ('Aaaroupoi),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  place,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  have 
concealed  him  and  to  have  banded  over  the  giants 
separately  to  him  to  be  slain  (to\o<poi  <lr  rff  Airdnjr, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  9.  'Amfrotpor ; 
Bockh,  Inter.  No.  .2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sauro- 
matea,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Phanagoria  is  now  only  a  mass  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery ;  and  there  is  no  building  above  ground.  One 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Phanagoria  was  the  foundation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  TmutaraUin.  Dutour  noticed  traces  of 
towers  toward*  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  7o- 
m<in  contains  several  ancient  remains,  inscriptions, 
fragment*  of  columns,  etc.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  There  are  numerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Phanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored like  those  at  Panticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  found  a  bracelet  of  the  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
having  two  heads,  which  were  studded  with  rubies 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  ornamented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three- quarters  of  a  pound. 
(Clarke,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. ;  Pallas,  Jititen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  Ac. ;  Dubois,  Voytig*  tmUtnr  du  Can- 
cote,  vol.  v.  p.  64, seq.;  Ukert.  vol  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  491.) 

PHANAKOKA  (♦cu'dpuia),  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Pontns,  watered  by  the  rivers  Iris, 
Lycus,  and  Scylax,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Paryadres  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithms  and 
Opblimus  to  the  west  The  soil  there  was  the 
best  in  Pont  us,  and  yielded  excellent  wine  and 
oil  and  other  produce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vt  4;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  3,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Eupatoria,  Cabira, 
rulemonium,  and  others.    [Poxtus.J     [L.  S.1 

PHA'NOTE  (Eth,  ♦owrrefr,  PoL),  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  and  a  place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  tho 
modern  Gardhiki,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigonean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  the  Romans  when  tbey  were  advancing 
from  Illyria  in  n.  c  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  PoL 
xxvii.  14;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  72,  seq.) 

PHANOTEUS.  [Pakopkus.] 

PHARAE  (*ap«J).  1.  Sometimes  Phara  (*«pa, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6 ;  *ap  It  s, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Eth. 
Qapuvt,  Strab.  L  c;  tapaitvt,  Polyb.  iv.  6;  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.:  the  territory  ri  tapauHi,  Strab.  /.  e. ;  Polyb. 
iv.  59),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pierus  or 
Peirus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  1 50  stadia  from 
Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  in  it.  c. 
280.    In  the  Social  War  (n.  c.  220,  acq.)  it 
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Buffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Actolians  and 
Elcans.  Its  territory  was  annexed  by  Augustas  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Pharae  contained 
a  large  agora,  with  a  carious  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  remains  of  the  city  have  been  found  on  the  left 
Lank  of  the  Kamenitza,  near  Prevezd.  (Herod,  i. 
145;  Strab.viii.pp.386,388;  PoL  ii.  41,  iv.  6,59, 
60,  v.  94:  Pans.  vii.  22.  §  1,  seq.;  Plin.  ir.  6; 
Leake,  if  area,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

2.  (+apal,  Strab.  Pans.;  inch,  Horn.  71  v.  543; 
*7,pol,  II  ix.  151 ;  +*pal,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7 :  Eth. 
*ap&n\t,  Strab.  viiL  p.  388;  ^apaidrrfi,  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  3 :  Kalamdta),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia, 
situated  upon  a  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nedon,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
Messenian  gulf.  Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  5 
stadia  from  the  sea  (viii.  p.  361),  and  Pausanias  6 
(iv.  31.  §  3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nedon  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  encroached  upon  the  sea. 
Pberae  occupied  the  site  of  Kalamdta,  the  modern 
capital  of  Messenia;  and  in  antiquity  also  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  Messe- 
nian  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pharis,  the  son  of  Hermes.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  2.) 
In  the  Iliad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  well-built  city  of 
the  wealthy  Diodes,  a  vassal  of  the  Atridae  (v.  5-43), 
and  as  one  of  the  seven  places  offered  by  Agamem- 
non to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  the  Odyssey,  Telema- 
chus  rests  here  on  his  journey  from  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  capture  of  Messene  by  the 
Achaeans  in  n.  c.  182,  Pharae.  Abia,  and  Thuria 
separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and  became 
each  a  distinct  member  of  die  league.  (Polyb.  xxv. 
1.)  Pharae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  iv.  30.  §  2),  but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia 
by  Tiberius.  [Messenia,  p.  345.]  Puusanias  found 
at  Pharae  temples  of  Fortuno,  and  of  Nicomachus 
and  Gorgasus,  grandsons  of  Asclcptus.  Outside  the 
city  there  was  a  grove  of  Apollo  Carneius,  and  in  it 
a  fountain  of  water.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  3,  seq.,  iv.  31. 
§  1.)  Strabo  correctly  describes  Pharae  as  having 
an  anchorage,  but  only  for  summer  (viii.  p.  36 1 ) ;  and 
at  present,  after  the  mouth  of  September  ships  retire 
fur  safety  to  Arnu/rA,  so  called  from  a  river  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  flowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
place:  it  is  the  CSttp  aXfutpiv,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias (iv.  30.  §  2)  as  on  the  road  from  Abia  to 
Pharae. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kalamdta, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  place  baa  always  been 
well  occupied  and  inhabited.  The  height  above  the 
town  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Morea,  William  Villeliardouin  II. 
was  born  here.  In  1685  it  was  conquered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
the  revolution  of  1821,  which  spread  from  thence 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L 
p.  342,  seq.  ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  fc.  p.  104; 
Curtius,  Pdoponnuot,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Pharis 
in  Laconia.  [Pharr.] 

PHARAN  or  PARAN  (♦oadV),  the  name  of  a 
desert  S.  of  Palestine,  between  this  country  and 
Aegypt.  (Gen.  xxi.  21  ;  1  Kinas,  xi  18.)  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Wady  Feirdn,  a  beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
NW.  of  Sinai,  and  near  the  western  arm  of  the 
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Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Beuebetchreibung,  vol.  L  rx  2449, 
Arabien,  p.  402);  but  though  feirdn  may  have 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pears from  Numbers  (x.  12,  33,  xiil  26)  that 
the  latter  was  situated  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh, 
which  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
Edomites,  and  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  ML  Sinai,  on  tbeir  way  towards 
the  land  of  Edom.    (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  61 8.) 

In  the  Wady  Feirdn  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  a.  d.  400. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  Feirdn 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  a.  r>.  1150,  and  by 
Makrizi  about  a.  d.  1400.    (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  617.)  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Pbaran  (♦«- 
pa*-),  described  by  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.)  as  a  city 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  near  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Red  Sea.    A  species  of  amethyst 
found  in  this  valley  had  the  name  of  Phaxanitis. 
(Plin.  xxx viL  9.  s.  40.)  The  valley  of  Pharan  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (2?.  J.  iv.  9.  §  4)  is  obviously  .i 
different  place  from  the  Wady  Feirdn,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  perhaps  con- 
connected  with  the  desert  of  Paran,  spoken  of 
above.    (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  L  p. 
552.) 

PHARBAETHUS  (»*>t?ai0or,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  52; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.:  Eth.  4>ap€ai6lnitt  Herod,  u.  166; 
4>a^£irrrrnr,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802),  the  capital  of  the 
Pharbaethite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt  (Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tana  is.  The  nome  was  a  Prae  fee- 
turn  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  under  the 
Pharaohs  was  one  of  the  districts  assigned  to  the 
Calasirian  division  of  the  Acgyptian  army.  Phar- 
baethus  is  now  Horbeyt,  where  tho  French  Com- 
mission found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statuary 
(Champollion,  VEgyptt,  vol.  ii.  p.  99).  [W.B.D] 

PHARCADON  (+apKaMv,  +apcrfi6r :  Etk. 
QaptciihotHoi),  a  city  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pclin- 
naeum  and  Atrax.  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  ruins  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  height 
above  Gritsidno.  (Strab.  Ix.  p.  438;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  316, 

PHARE  or  PHARIS,  afterwards  called  PHARAE 
(*dp7j,  Qapai),  a  town  of  Laconia  in  the 

Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Arorclae 
to  the  sea.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  582),  and  was  one  of  the 
ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence till  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  king  of  Sparta ; 
and,  after  its  conquest,  continued  to  be  a  Lacedae- 
monian town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Pans. 

iii.  2.  §  6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  by 
Ariatomenes  in  the  Second  Messenian  War.  (Pans. 

iv.  16.  §  8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a  corrupt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  364),  and  by  other 
ancient  writers.  (Lycophr.  552 ;  Stat.  Theb.  ir. 
226  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ♦*>«.)  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  the  deserted  village  of  Bajui, 
which  lies  south  of  the  site  of  Aniyclae,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  "  Treasury like  those  of  Mycenae 
and  Orchomenus,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Pharis 
having  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  French 
Commission  have  given  no  description  or  drawing  of 
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this  remarkable  monument.  The  only  account  we 
possess  of  it,  is  by  Mare,  who  observes  that  "  it  is, 
like  that  of  Mycenae,  a  tnmulus,  with  an  interior 
vault,  enteral  by  a  door  on  one  side,  the  access  to 
which  was  pierced  horizontally  through  the  slope  of 
the  hilL  Its  situation,  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll, 
iUrlf  of  rather  conical  form,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  tbe  tumulus,  adds  much  to  its 
general  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  effect.  The  roof  of 
the  vault,  with  tbe  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a  round 
cavity  or  crater  on  the  summit  of  the  tumulus. 
The  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6  feet  wide  at  its 
upper  and  narrower  part.  The  stone  lintel  is  15  feet 
in  length.  The  vault  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter."  Mure  adds :  "  Merc- 
ians is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amyclae.  This 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  royal  vault  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  family."  But  even  if 
we  suppose  the  monument  to  Itave  been  a  sepulchre, 
and  not  a  treasury,  it  stood  at  tbe  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Aghid 
Kgriabi,  and  more  than  2  miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  the  French  Commission,  at  Sklarokhori. 
[ Amtclae.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menelaus,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  was  buried  at  Therapne. 
(Mure,  Tow  in  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  246 ;  l<e%ke,Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  Peloponaesiaca,  p.  354 ;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
potwuos,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

PHARMACC'SA  (*ac(MK^C9a),  a  small  island 
before  tbe  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Iassua,  not  far 
from  Cape  Poseidion;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  island  Attalus  was 
killed,  and  near  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captured 
by  pirates.  {Stadium.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  282 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Suet.  Cats.  4;  Plut.  Cat*.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaco.  [L.  S.] 

PHARMATE'NUS  a  small  coast 

river  of  Pontus,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Pharnacia. 
( Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  1 7 ;  Anonym.  PcripL 
P.  E.  p.  12.)  Hamilton  (Researches,  L  p.  266) 
identities  it  with  the  Bosaar  Su,  [L.  S.] 

PHARNA'CIA  {*apyaK'ia:  Eth.  +apwc<ui),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  Poleinoniacus, 
was  by  sea  150  stadia  distant  from  capo  Zephyrinm 
(Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  PcripL 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4)  it  was  80(180  ?)  miles  east  of  Amisus, 
and  95  or  100  miles  west  of  Trapeaus.  (Comp. 
Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called  Carnassus  for  Cerasus, 
this  latter  city  being  confounded  with  Pharnacia.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one  Pbarnacea,  pro- 
bably tbo  grandfather  of  MithridaLs  the  Great;  and 
the  hitter  during  his  wars  with  the  Romans  kept 
his  harem  at  Pharnacia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Cotyura,  and  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  548;  Plut. 
LuchII.  18.)  The  place  acquired  great  prosperity 
through  its  commerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  iron-works  of  the  Chalybes  in  its  vicinity. 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scylax  (p. 
33)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  a  Greek  colony  called  Choerades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
conceived  Choerades  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of 
Pharnacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  tbe  island  of 
Ares  ("Apw»j  r»j<ror)  in  connection  with  it,  for  that 
inland  is  known  to  have  been  situated  off  Pharnacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  PeripL  L  &)  Arrian  is  the 
only  one  who  affirms  that  Pharnacia  occupied  the 
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site  of  Cerasus;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  this 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
writer  afterwards  correctly  places  Cerasus  150  stadia 
further  east  (p.  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a  confusion  of  the  names  Choerades  and  Cerasus; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  error,  tbe  name  of  Cera- 
sus was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Phamari.-i, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Kerasunt  or 
Kerasonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Kesearchtt,  i.  pp. 
250,  261,  foil.;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.) 
Pharnacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz. 
(#.  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  499, 
xii.  pp.  547,  549,  560,  xiv.  p.  677),  and  by  Ptolemy 
(r.  6.  §  5).  Respecting  its  coins,  see  Eckhe!  (Doctk 
Num.  vol  iii.  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz. 
(*.r.).  [L.S.] 

PHARODINI.  [Vahuii.] 

PHAROS  (+dpo»,  Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.,  Fr. 
151  ;  ScyL  p.  8 ;  Scymn.  p.  427 ;  Diodor.  xv.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  11- 
lyricum,  which  was  colonised  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Paros,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  it  the  namo 
of  their  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  this  settlement,  which  took  place 
b.  c  385,  they  were  assisted  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
When  the  Romnna  declared  war  against  tho  lllyrians 
B  c.  229,  Demetrius,  a  Greek  «f  Pharos,  betrayed 
bis  mistress.  Queen  Teuta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 
(Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Macedon,  set  the  Romans 
at  defiance  ;  he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  the 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  island,  which 
was  taken  by  L.  Aemilius  in  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16  ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  §  14)  speak  of  the  island  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Phahja  (4tyfa),  and  Polybius 
(L  c)  says  the  latter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  Stari  Grad  or 
Cilia  Vecchia,  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  where  re- 
mains of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
lecend  ♦AKIAN.  After  tbe  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  tbe  island  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Narentine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Hear,  a  corruption  of  Pharos;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  Jjctina  or  LUtina.  For  coins  of  Pharos  seo 
Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  Sestini,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Mionnct,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp.243— 251;  Neigebaur,  Die  SudSlaven,  pp.  107 
—  111.)  [L.B..J.] 

PHAROS  (4>*)k>t,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791,  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.:  Eth.  *dpiot),  a  long  narrow  *trip  of  rock 
lying  off  tbe  northern  coast  of  Aegypt,  having  tho 
New  Port  of  Alexandra*  E.  and  the  Old  Harbour  SW. 
[Alkxakdkkia,  Vol.  I.  p.  97.]  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,'  diet  there 
from  a  serpent's  bite.  Pharos  is  mentioned  in  tho 
Odyssey  (iv.  355),  and  is  described  as  one  days  sail 
from  Aegypt.  This  account  has  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has 
udvnnccd  or  the  f;ea  receded  materially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  suppose  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  to  mean  by  Aegyptus,  net  the 
country  itself  but  its  river,  since  the  Pharos  is  even 
now  nearly  a  day's  sail  from  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable;  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  rocky  bars  and 
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shelves, which  remain  unchanged,  and,  though  i 
face  has  been  heightened,  iu  superficial  area  ) 


furlong  Briiip 


i  iU  snr- 
basnot 

been  materially  enlarged  since  the  country  was  peopled. 
Pharos  was  inhabited  by  fishermen  under  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt;  but  it  first  became  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  During 
his  surrey  of  the  coast,  B.  c  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  would  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  bar- 
boar  of  his  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  cau  sed 
its  southern  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  stone  mole  seven  stadia,  or  about  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance wis  called  the  Hcptastadium  or  Seven- 
Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
of  ships,  and  the  apertures 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a  street  of  houses,  erected  on  the  mole  itself,  con- 
verted the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  suburb  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  modern 
city  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Hcpta- 
stadium. 

Yet,  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delta,  Pharos 
was  spoken  of  as  an  island  01  woAal  r^ror,  Aclian, 
IT.  An.  ix.  21 ;  ro*p6r*pov  r?jo~ot,  Zonar.  iv.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rocky  ledge  (xoipd$) 
was  the  more  densely  populated;  but  the  celebrated 
lighthouse,  or  the  Tbwer  of  the  Pharos,  stood  at  the 
KB.  point,  directly  in  a  line  with  point  Pharillon,  on 
the  eastern  born  of  tbo  New  Port.  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  800  talents,  in  the  reigu  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphus.  Its  architect  was  Sostratus 
of  Cnidffc,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  12.8. 18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  his 
own  name  upon  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratus,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  name  on  his  work,  secretly 
cut  it  in  deep  letters  on  a  stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  covered  with  some  softer  and 
perishable  material,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
style  and  titles  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  a  few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  but  posterity 
would  behold  the  authentic  impress  of  the  archi- 
tect. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  791 ;  Suidas.  t.  v.  Gipos;  Steph. 
B.  #.  p.;  Lucian,  de  Conscrib.  Hist,  c  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  seat  of  several  temples,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephaestos, 
standing  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hepta- 
Btadiuin. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a  considerable  population  of  Jews, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  here  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  tire 
progress  of  their  work.  (Joseph.  A  ntiq.  xii.  2.  §  13.) 
Julius  Caesar  established  a  colony  at  Pharos,  less 
perhaps  to  recruit  a  declining  population  than  with 
a  view  to  garrison  a  post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar,  B.  Cir.iiL  1 12.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  alone. 
(Montfaucon,  Sur  le  Phore  tFAltxondrfef  Mini,  de 
I'Acad.  des  JntcripL  ix.  p.  285.)        [W.  B.  D.] 

PHARPAR.    f  Damascus.] 

PHAKRA'SII.  [Pkasii.] 

PliARSA'LUS  (4>d/xraAo*:  Elh.  <t>ap<T<x\iof;  the 
territory  is  QapoaAla,  Strab.  ix.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Theasaly,  situated  in  the 
district  Ihessaliotis  near  the  confines  of  Phthiotis, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Nartbacium.   The  town  U  first 
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the  Persian  wan;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a  com- 
bination of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  was  pro- 
bably named  Plithia  at  a  remote  period,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Phthiotis.   (Sec  Leake,  Korthem  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  484.)   Among  its  ruins  there  are  some 
remains  which  belong  apparently  to  the  most  ancient 
times.    On  one  aide  of  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
acropolis  are  the  remnants  of  Cyclopian  wall*;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a  subterraneous 
struction,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Phar- 
sains  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  most 
direct  and  central  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  the 
plnins  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae.   With  a  view  to  ancient  warfare,  the 
place  had  all  the  best  attributes  of  a  Hellenic  polis 
or  fortified  town:  a  hill  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a  small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  every  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous  springs,  and  still 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  bo  copious 
as  to  form  a  perennial  stream.    With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Pbarsalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessaly, 
and  became  one  of  the 
ruined  walls  still 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  o*  an  irregular 
triangle.    The  acropolis  consisted  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a  lower  ridge.    It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  50  broad, 
but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaepharsalns  (xUv.  1),  and  Strabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  I'harsalus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  these 
writers  the  acropolis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Pahepharsalus,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  lower  part  of  the  town  which  wss 
then  inhabited. 

Pbarsalus  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  25)  among 
the  towns  of  Thessaly.  In  n.  c.  455  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronidea,  after  bis 
victory  in  Boeotia,  but  without  success.  (Thuc  i. 
111.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pbarsalus  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
tliat  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thuc  ii.  22.) 
Medina,  tyrant  of  Larisss,  took  Pbarsalus  by  force, 
about  d.  c.  395.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  Pliaraalus,  under 
the  conduct  of  Polydamas,  resisted  Jason  for  a  time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliance  with  bun. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  2,  seq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  Pbarsalus  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  monarch;  but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  B.  c.  191.   (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.) 

Pbarsalus.  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
memorable  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  l'onipcy,  b»  c  48.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Caesar  has  not  mentioned  the  place  where 
be  gained  his  great  victory ;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  authorities.  The  exact  site 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
his  usual  clearness.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
(History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii. 

286^         lifts  Xtii^c^l  i>oini.  tliOi^.  u  1  tics  id  tlio  in* 
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terpretatian  of  Caesar's  description,  which  have  been 
commented  npon  bv  Leake  in  an  easav  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of the  Royal  Socitty  of  Literature 
(voL  iv.  p.  68.  seq.,  2nd  Scries),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
possession  of  Metropolis,  a  city  westward  of  Phar- 
aalus,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  these 
two  cities.  Meantime  Pom  per  arrived  at  Larissa, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Phar- 
salus; he  crossed  the  Enipeus,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  which  arc  adjacent  to  the  modern 
Fertala  on  the  east.  Caesar's  camp,  or  rather  his 
last  position  before  the  battle,  was  in  tin:  plain  be- 
tween Pharsaloa  and  the  Knipeus,  at  the  distance 
of  about  3  miles  from  the  still  extant  north-westem 
angle  of  the  walls  of  Pharsalus.  There  was  a  dis- 
tance of  30  stadia,  or  about  4  Roman  miles,  from 
the  two  camps.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  the  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  up  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  city  of  Pharsalus  to  the 
Enipeus,  and  that  Caesar  draw  up  his  forces  opposite 
to  him.  (/?.  C.  ii.  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain  immediately  below  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
to  the  north.  There  Li  a  level  of  about  2}  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipeus  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
salus. Mori  vale  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  "  the 
plain  of  Pharsalus,  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus."  It  is  true 
that  5  or  6  miles  is  about  the  breadth  of  the  plain, 
but  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
Merivale's  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
observes  that  the  plain  of  2  J  miles  in  breadth  was 
amply  sufficient  for  45,000  men  drawn  up  in  the 
usual  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enough  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
his  hopes  of  victory ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesar's  numbers,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavalry,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills;  but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
jioMUon,  ana  began  to  move  towards  scoiussa,  i  om- 
pey  descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
.  being  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
pitous banks,  he  placed  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
his  archers  and  slingers,  on  the  left,  Caesar's  left 
wing  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  the  Enipeus; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar's  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
recover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pompey's 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
upon  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  victory;  but  after 
driving  back  Caesar's  small  body  of  horse,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight.  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey's  left;  while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  to  his  front  the  third  line,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey's  troops  now  gave 
way  in  every  direction.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  some  time  by  the  cohort*  left  in  charge 
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of  it;  but  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  hill  where  the  Pompeians  had  taken 
refuge  being  without  water,  they  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  the  mad  towards  Larissa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  came  up  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  river; 
but  Caesar  having  cut  off  their  approach  to  the 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  their 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  I-arissa. 
Leake  observes  that  the  mountain  towards  Larisaa 
to  which  the  Pompeians  retired  was  probably  near 
Scotussa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a  river  at  the  foot  of  iL 

In  the  time  of  Pliny.  Pharsalus  was  a  free 
state  (iv.  8.  s.  15).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ilie- 
rocles  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Fertala  (ra  **paa\a),  and  the  modern 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 


COIX  OF  PHAK8AUT8. 

PHARU'SII  (lapovoioi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii. 
pp.  826,  828;  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  17;  Polyb.  ap.  J'lin. 
v.  1.  s.  8,  vi.  35),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Africa,  about  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  the  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p.  826) 
between  them  and  Lixus  (EI-ArauA},  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco,  to  the  6.  of  Cape  Spartd,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  cither  of  his  information  or  of  the 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  corrupt.  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabo  contradicts  himself  by  as- 
serting in  another  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
had  a  great  desert  between  them  and  Maurctauia, 
which  they  crossed,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  bags  of  water  hung  from  the  bellies  of  their 
horses.  (Leake,  lAtndon  Grog.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 
This  locality,  extending  from  beyond  Cape  Bojador 
to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  the  Tyrians,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritac.  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cotmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  this  number  of  300  commercial  set- 
tlements, from  which  this  port  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  Sun  s  Emidhicus, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artemidorus  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  number  300 
may  he  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a  coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
factories  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  prophesies  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  "The  men  of  Pheres  (the  common 
version  reads  Persia),  and  Lnd,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  armies."  These  Pheres  thus  joined  with  the 
Phut  or  Mauretaniaus,  and  the  Ludim,  who  were 
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of  Africa  (the  Septuapint  and  the  Vulgate 
understand  the  Lydians),  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  same  region.  Without  the 
vowel  points,  the  name  will  represent  the  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Greeks  call  Pharusii. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  strange  story  which  Sallust  (B.J.  18)  copied 
from  the  Punic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an 
army  of  Persians  into  Africa.  ("  Pharusii  quondam 
Persac,"  Plin.  v.  8;  romp.  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  3.) 
The  fierce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  furnished  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mercenary 
troops,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken- 
rick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  135,  277  )  [E.  B.  J.] 
PHARYGAE.  [Takphk.] 
PIIARY'GIUM  (*apvyu>r),  a  promontory  of 
Phocis,  with  a  station  for  shipping,  lying  E.  of 
Anticyra,  between  Mara  thus  and  Myus,  now  called 
Agkid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423 ;  Leake,  S  or  them  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

PHASAE'LIS  (♦offOTjXlj,  Joseph.,  Steph.  B., 
#.  v.;  ♦o<n»Xfr,  Ptol.v.  16.  §  7;  Phaselis,  Plin.  xiii. 
4.  a  19,  xxi.  5.  all:  Eth.  ♦oo,oijA/ttj$),  a  town  of 
Palestine  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  Anion  or 
Ghor,  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a  tract  for- 
merly desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive. 
(Joseph,  xvi.  5.  §  2,  xvii.  11.  §  5,  xviii.  2.  §  2, 
Ji.  J.  i.  21.  §  9.)  The  name  seems  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Brocardus,  quoted  by 
liobinson,  speaks  of  a  village  named  Phasellum, 
situated  a  league  N.  of  Dui,  and  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  El-Aujrh,  where  there  are  rui us. 
(Robinson.  Biblical  Uesearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

PHASE'LIS  (*cuT7jXri:  Eth. ♦o/rnXiTrjt),  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  Lycia,  on  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a  town  of  Parophylia 
(Plin.  v.  36:  Steph.  B.  *  v.;  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged 
to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  tho  first  Pamphylian 
town  on  the  coast  The  town  was  a  Dorian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  178),  situated  on  a  headland, 
and  conspicuous  to  those  sailing  from  Cilicia  to 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  23  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4.) 
Behind  it  rose  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  is  elsewhere  called  to  26Kvua. 
(Stftdiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  204 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666); 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  a  lake  and  a  mountain- 
pass  leading  between  Mount  Climax  and  t he  sea- 
coast  into  Pamphylia.  Phaselis  had  three  harbours, 
and  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  political  confederacy  of  the 
other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  independent  state 
by  itself.  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  69, 
cotnp.  viii.  88,  89;  Polyb.  xxx.  9)  as  a  place  of 
some  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
with  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  At  a  later  period,  having 
become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  Servilius  Isauricus.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Flor.  iii.  6.)  Although  it 
was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  reco- 
vered its  ancient  prosperity;  and  Lucan  (viii.  249. 
Ac.)  describes  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by 
Pompey  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalus.  According  to 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  688)  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  rose-perfume,  and  Nicander 
(:,->.  Athen.  p.  683)  praised  its  roses.  It  was  the 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  pha- 
seli  (  •.Urtj.v... ),  a  kind  of  light  sailing  boats,  were 
invented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  coins  of  the 
w  the  image  of  such  a  boat.  Puusanias 


THASIS. 

(iii.  3.  §  6)  reports  that  the  spear  of  Achillea 
was  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pha- 
selis.   In  Hicrocles  (p.  683)  the  name  of  the  place 
is  corrupted  into  Phasydea ;  and  the  Acts  of  Coun- 
cils show  it  to  have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  Phaselis  was  the  birth- 
place of  Theodectcs,  a  tragic  poet  and  rhetorician  i.f 
some  note.    (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  com  p.  Scylax.  p.  39: 
Ptol.  v.  3.  §  3,  5.  §  2  ;  Eckhel,  Doetr.  Aum.  in. 
p.  6.)    There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  Phaselis.    The  lake  in  its  vicinity,  says 
Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  56),  is  now  a  mere  swamp, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations  which, 
according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  s> 
unhealthy.    The  principal  port  was  formed  by  a 
stone  pier,  at  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus;  it 
projected  about  200  yards  into  the  aea,  by  which 
it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.    The  theatre  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  fronting  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  large  buildings.    There  are  also 
numerous  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 
marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.  The  modern 
name  of  Phaselis  is  Tekrora.     (Com p.  Fellows, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  211,  foil. ;  Leake,  Aria  Minor, 
p.  190.)  [L.S.] 


com  of  niASEUs. 

PHASIA'NI  (♦oawoi),  a  tribe  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  both 
they  and  the  district  called  *<uricuW>  x«P«  derived 
their  names.  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  iv.  6.  §  5,  rii.  8.  § 
25  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  29;  Eustoth.  ad  Jjionut.  /Vr. 
689.)  [L.  S.1 

PHASIS  (4>a<m),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis,  on 
the  east  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  regarded  in  ancient 
times  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  east  to  which 
a  sailer  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
497 ;  Enstath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  687 ;  Arrian,  PeripL 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  Plat  Phaed.  p. 
109;  Anonym.  Peripi.  Pont  p.  1;  Procop.  BtlL 
Goth.  iv.  2,  6.)  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Colchis.  Its  sources  are  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Montes  Moschici  (Plin.  vi.  4;  Solin. 
20);  and  as  these  mountains  were  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  and 
others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.  (Strsh. 
xi.  p.  492.  xii.  p.  548;  Aristot  Met.  i.  13;  Pro- 
cop.  /.  c;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  20.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  497; 
coin  p.  Dionys.  Per.  694;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rliod. 
ii.  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a  general  way  flow  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  Apollonius  i 
its  sources  as  existing  in  the  country  of  the 
ranti,  in  Colchis.  For  the  first  part  of  its 
westward  it  bore  the  name  Boas  (Procop.  BetL  Pert. 
ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  its  tribu- 
taries Rhion,  Glaucus,  and  Hippus,  it  discharges 
itself  as  a  navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  near  th6 
town  of  Phasis.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  498,  500;  Plin. 
/.  c.)    Some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  believed 
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that  lbe  Phasis  was  connected  with  the  Northern 
Ocean.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  259;  Find. 
Pyth.  iv.  376,  htkm.  ii.  61.)  The  length  of  its 
course  was  also  erroneously  estimated  by  some  at 
800  Roman  miles  (Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  GronoT.), 
bat  Aethicns  (Cosmogr.  p.  719)  states  it  more  cor- 
rectly to  be  only  305  miles.  The  met  is  that  its 
course  is  by  no  means  very  long,  but  rapid,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  form  almost  a  semicircle;  whence 
Agathetnerus  (ii.  10)  states  that  its  mouth  was  not 
far  from  its  sources.  (Com p.  Strab.  xi.  p.  500; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  401 ;  Ov.  Met  vii.  6;  Arnrn. 
Marc  zzii.  8;  Prise.  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Phasis  is  described  as  very  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  it  Twam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  Pont  Eux.  p.  7,  &e.;  Procop.  BelL  Per$.  ii. 
30;  com  p.  Uesiod.  Theog.  340;  HecaL  Fragtn. 
187;  Herod,  iv.  37,  45,  86;  Scylax,  p.  25  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  56,  v.  55;  PtoL  v.  10.  §§  1,  2.)  The  different 
statements  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sources  and 
the  course  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  different  riven  were  understood  by  the  nunc 
Phasis;  but  the  one  which  in  later  times  was  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
ffioni  or  fiion,  which  is  sometimes  ako  mentioned 
under  the  name  FacJu,  a  corruption  of  Phasis.  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
river  called  Phasis  by  Aeschylus  (ap.  Arrian,  I  e.) 
is  the  Hypanis;  and  that  the  Pbasis  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  iv.  6.  §  4)  is  no  other  than  the  A  raxes, 
which  is  actually  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyr.  (cfc  Admin.  Imp.  45)  under  the  two  names 
Erax  and  Phasis.  [L.  8.] 

PHASIS  (♦ao'ij),  the  easternmost  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phaaia,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arcturus.  (Pint,  dt  Fluv.  t.  v.;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  iu  a 
plain  between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a  lake,  and  had 
been  founded  by  the  Milesians  as  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment. (Strab.  xl  p.  498;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.) 
The  country  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  earned  on  a  considerable  export  com- 
merce. In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxii.  8),  the  place  still  existed  as  a  fort,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  picked  men.  It  contained  a  temple 
of  Cybele,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Phasiani.  (Com p. 
Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  9;  Scylax,  p.  32; 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  497,  500  ;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  2,  vui.  19. 
§  4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Zosim.  ii.  S3.) 
Some  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopolis  as 
two  names  belonging  to  the  same  place  [Sebasto- 
pous].  The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Pbasis 
still  survives  in  the  languages  of  Europe  in  the  wood 
pheasants  (phasiaiue  aves).  these  birds  being  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  those  regions 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  726 ;  Plin.  ii.  39,  44,  x.  67  ;  Martial,  iii. 
57,  16;  Suet.  Fit  13;  Petron.  93.)        [L.  S.1 

PHASIS  (♦«ni),  a  river  of  Taprohane  or  Ceylon. 
It  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  but  like  other 
and  places  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  possibl 


now  to  identify  it  with  any  modern  stream.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Awene. 
Lassen  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  Nagadiripn. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  connects  Ctylon 
with  the  inamland  of  HMottdn,  Forbiger  further 
vol.  u. 
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supposes  that  this  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  account  of  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane  (vi.  22.  a.  24).  [V.] 
PHAURA.   [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
PHAZANIA.  [Garamantes.] 
PHAZE'MON  (*a(tifuip),  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  Pontus,  south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  north  of 
Amasia;  it  contained  hot  mineral  springs,  which, 


according 


11 


(Re*earche$,  i.  p.  333), 


the  modern  baths  of  Caurta.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  553, 
560,  561.)  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Vlithri- 
dates,  planted  a  colony  there,  and  changed  its  mime 
into  Neapolis,  from  which  the  whole  district  was 
called  Neapolitis.  having  previously  been  called  Fha- 
zemonitis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Stfph.  B.  a.  r.  4»a- 
m(vr,  for  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phazemon  is  generally  supposed  to  correspond  in 
situation  with  the  modern  town  of  Motif un  or  Mar- 
tifun.  [L.  S.] 

I'HECA  or  PHECADUM,  a  fortress  near  Gomplii 
inThesaaly.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xixii.  14.)  [Gomfiii.] 

PHEGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  h.j 

PHE'GIA.  [Psophis.] 

PHEIA  or  PHEA  («1  4W,  Horn.  //.  vii.  135, 
Od.  xv.  297;  *tidt  Thuc  Strab;  ♦«*,  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.:  Eth.  ♦tefrnj*,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Elis  in  the 
Pisa  t  is,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontory  Ichthys  (C.  of  Katdkolo)  with  the 
mainland.  Strabo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
montories upon  this  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pbeia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  be  has  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  viii.  343.)  Pbeia  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  wbo  places  it  near  the  Iardanua, 
which  is  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichthys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
Bide  of  the  lofty  mountain  Skaphtdi.  (Horn.  L  r.) 
Upon  a  very  conspicuous  peaked  height  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Ichthys  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  Pontikdkattro,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  walls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
Bide  of  Ichthys  are  two  harbours;  the  northern  one, 
which  is  a  small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia;  tho 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Katdkolo.  which  is 
now  much  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  exposed 
for  ancient  navigation.  The  position  of  these  har- 
bours explains  tho  narrative  of  Thucydidcs,  who 
relates  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (n.  c.  43l),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Methone  in  Messenia,  landed  at  Pheia  (that  is, 
in  the  bay  of  Katdkolo),  and  laid  waste  the  country ; 
but  a  storm  having  arisen,  they  sailed  round  the 
promontory  Ichthys  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  In 
front  of  the  harbour  was  a  small  island,  which  Polv- 
bius  calls  Pheias  (Strab.  I.  e. ;  Polyb.  iv.  9).  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  small  creek  at  PonUkokastro,  there 
is  a  harbour  called  Khortus,  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  describes  it  *  not  as 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a  harbour  in  the  district 
Pheia "  (to*  iv  rfj  +0eif  \ift4ra) ;  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  Pontikdkattro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khorti*  nor  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  of  Skaphidi, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  placed  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  are  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  seq..  /V/o- 
pontuMaca,  p.  213,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Kecherchej,  4x. 
p.  131 ;  Curtios,  Pehponntsai,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  seq.) 

PHELLIA.    [Lacoxia,  p.  1 10,  a. J 
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PnELLOE.  [Aeqkira.] 
PHELLUS.  [Avru'iiKLixg.] 
PHE'NEUS  (♦ir«of,  Horn.  IL  ii.  605;  ♦«r«o'r, 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.:  Eth.  ♦«v«tlr>)t :  the  territory  if 
Qtyiarucf},  Paus.;  ^  ♦«r#om,  Aloiphr.*  iii.  48;  t) 
i'uo|,  Polyb.),  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  whc*e 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Achaean 
towns  of  Aegeira  and  Pallene,  E.  by  the  Stym- 
pbalia,  W.  by  tbo  Cleitoria,  and  S.  by  the  Caphyatis 
and  Orchomcnia.  This  territory  is  ^mt  in  on  every 
side  by  lofty  nionntains,  offshoots  of  Mt,  Cyllene  and 
the  Aroanian  chain;  and  it  is  about  7  miles  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  t-t reams  de- 
scend from  the  northern  monntains,  and  unite  their 
waters  about  the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  united 
river  is  now  called  Funidtiko,  and  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Olbius  and  Aroanius.  (Paus.  viii. 
14.  §  3.)  There  is  no  opening  through  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S. ;  but  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
carri-d  off  by  katavothra,  or  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  and,  after  Bowing  under- 
ground, reappear  as  tho  sources  of  the  river  Ladon. 
In  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
single  channel  to  the  katavothra,  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  constructed  a  canal,  50  stadia  in 
length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  (Paus.  L  c;  comp. 
Catull.  foe  viii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
attributed  to  Hercules,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its 
ancient  and  irregular  course;  but  traces  of  the  canal 
of  Hercules  arc  still  viable,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  Leake  in  the  year  L806.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,  could  not  protect  the  valley  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
katavothra  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  Pheneatae  related 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pointed  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Paus.  viii.  14. 
1.)  Pausanias  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
rder  which  is  still  visible  upon  the  mountains  and 
around  the  plain;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
height  of  this  line  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  depth  of 
water  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  more  probably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  Leake  has  suggested :  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  while 
the  upper  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a  difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Phcneatic  plain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations. 
Pliny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurred  five  times 
(xxxi.  5.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a  me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  katavothra,  when,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
tho  Alpheius  overflowed  the  banks  of  those  rivers 
at  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratosthenes  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  similar  occurrence  in  modern  times.  In  1821 
the  katavothra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  had  destroyed 
7  or  8  square  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  its  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneous 
channels  again  opened,  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius 
overflowed,  and  the  plain  of  Olympia  was  inundated. 
Other  ancient  writers  allndo  to  the  katavothra  and 
subterraneous  course  of  the  river  of  Pliencus. 
(Tboophr.  Ilist.  rUtnt.  iii.  1  j  Diod.  xv.  19.) 


PHENEUS. 

Phenens  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  605),  and 
was  more  celebrated  in  mythical  than  in  historical 
times.  Virgil  (.4en.  viii.  165)  represents  it  as  tin 
residence  of  Evander;  and  its  celebrity  in  mythical 
times  is  indicated  by  its  connection  with  Hercnles. 
Pausanias  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a  ruined  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen  statue  of  Poseidon 
Hippiu.<t.  On  the  descent  from  the  acmpulis  was 
the  otadium ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  sepulchre 
of  Iphicles,  the  brother  of  Hercules.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  principal  deity  of 
the  city.    (Paus.  viii.  14.  §  4,  seq.) 

The  lower  t-lope  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  tbe 
remains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a  Tillage 
now  called  Fonid.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  the 
existing  site.  Pausanias  says  that  the  acropolis  was 
precipitous  on  every  side,  and  that  only  a  small  part 
of  it  was  artificially  fortified;  but  the  summit  of  tbe 
insulated  hill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Pheneus 
are  found,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolii 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  lias  a 
regular  slope,  though  a  very  rugged  surface.  Hence 
Leake  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  formed 
the  acropolis  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  town 
was  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain ;  but  the  entire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  wliich  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acropolis  may  hare 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  the  lower  city. 

There  were  several  roads  from  Pheneus  to  the 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  road  to 
Achaia  ran  through  tbe  Pbeneatic  plain.  Upon  this 
road,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  tbe  city,  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Py thins,  which  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausai ;i;ts.  A  little  above  the  temple 
the  road  divided,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  across 
Mt.  Crathis  to  Aegeira,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
running  to  Pellene:  tbe  boundaries  of  Aegeira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Pyrooia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Pheneus  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  (4  KaXovfttvos  Tlvptrat), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  river,  but  by  Curtius  a 
rock.    (Pans.  viii.  15.  §§  5 — 9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Pheneatic  plain  is  a  great 
mountain,  now  called  Turtovdna,  but  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  describes,  however, 
tbe  two  roads  which  led  wotward  from  Pheneus 
around  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  NW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  river  Styx,  and  that  to 
the  left  to  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  ^  6.)  Nonarns 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [Noxacius.]  The 
road  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  canal  of  Her- 
cules, and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  formed 
the  natural  boundary  between  the  Pbeneatis  and 
Cleitoria,  close  to  the  village  of  Lycuria,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name.  On  the  other  side  of  tbe 
mountain  tbe  road  passed  by  the  sources  of  tbe  river 
Ladon.  (Pans.  viii.  19.  §  4,  20.  §  I.)  This  moun- 
tain, from  which  tbe  Ladon  springs,  was  called 
Pkxtelbia  (n«*T«Af/a,  Hesych.  and  Phot.  #.  r.) 
The  fortress,  named  Pcntelcinm  (Tlttrrfctiotr),  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneus,  must  have  been 
situated  upon  this  mountain.  (Pint.  AraL  39, 
CUom.  17.) 

The  southern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Orcbo- 
menus,  and  was  the  way  by  which  Pausanias  came 

to  the  former  city.    The  road  passed  from  the  Or- 
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chomcnian  plain  to  that  of  Phenens  through  a 
narrow  ravine  (^apery{),  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  fountain  of  water,  and  at  the  further  extre- 
mity the  Tillage  of  Caryae.  The  mountains  on 
eit  her  side  were  named  Ok v xm  ("Opv^ts),  and  Sci- 
athis  (2«/a0<s),  and  at  the  foot  of  either  was  a 
subterraneous  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
from  the  plain.  (Pans.  riii.  13.  §  6,  14.  §  I.) 
Tina  ravine  is  now  called  Gioza,  from  a  village  of 
this  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Caryae*.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  evidently  the  Oryxis 
and  Sciathis  of  Pausanias,  and  at  the  foot  of  either 
there  is  a  kalavithra,  as  he  has  remarked. 

The  eastern  road  from  Phenens  led  to  Stym- 
phalus,  across  ML  Geronteium  (now  Skipezi),  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities. 

To  the  left  of  ML  Geronteium  near  the  road 
was  a  mountain  called  Tricrena  (Tp'ucpriva),  or  the 
three  fountains ;  and  near  the  latter  was  another 
mountain  called  Sepia  (2»prfa),  where  Aepytus  is 
said  to  have  perished  from  the  bite  of  a  snake. 
(Pans.  viiL  16.  §§  1,  2.)  (Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  iii. 
p.  135,  seq.,  Peloponntsiaca,  p.  385,  seq. ; 
Pelopotmttoa,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  seq.) 
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COIN  OF  rilKSECS. 

PHERAE  («t>M  :  Eth.  *<pa7ot,  Pheraeus).  1. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Thessaly,  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Pclasgiotis,  W. 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  and  90  stadia  from  Pagasae, 
which  served  as  its  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  436.)  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
Admetus  and  his  son  Eumelus,  the  latter  of  whom 
led  from  Pherae  and  the  neighbouring  towns  eleven 
ships  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  711—715.) 
Pherae  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns  which 
assisted  the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  At  this  time 
it  was  under  the  government  of  an  aristocracy;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  Lycophron  established  a 
tyranny  at  Pherae,  and  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Thessaly.  His  designs  were  carried  into  effect  by 
his  son  Jason,  who  was  elected  Tagus  or  general- 
issimo of  Thessaly  about  B.  C.  374,  and  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He 
bad  so  firmly  established  his  power,  that,  after  bis 
assassination  in  n.  c.  370,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Tagus  by  his  two  brothers  Polydorus  and 
Polyphroo.  The  former  of  these  was  shortly  after- 
wards assassinated  by  the  latter ;  and  Polyphron 
was  murdered  in  his  turn  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Alexander  go- 
verned his  native  city  and  Thessaly  with  great 
cruelty  till  n.  c.  359,  when  he  likewise  was  put  to 
death  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  Two  of 
these  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron, 


Most  editors  cf  Pansanias  have  substituted 
but  the  latter  is  the  reading  in 
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sivcly  held  the  supreme  power,  till  at  length  in  b.  c. 
352  Lycophron  was  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Pherae,  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly, 
became  virtually  subject  to  Macedonia.  (For  details 
and  authorities  see  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  under  the 
respective  names  above  mentioned.) 

In  B.  c.  191  Pherae  surrendered  to  Antiorhus, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  the  Pelasgian  plain, 
Pherae  possessed  a  fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  plantations,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclosures.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3.)  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.) 
speaks  of  an  old  and  new  Pherae  distant  8  stadia 
from  each  other. 

In  the  middle  of  Pherae  was  a  celebrated  fountain 
called  Hvpereia.  ('Tw*>««o,  Strab.  ix.  p.  439 ; 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  221  ;  Sophocl.  op.  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
/.  e. ;  PI  in.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  fountain  Messeis  was 
also  probably  in  Pherae.  (Strab.  ix  p.  432  ;  Horn. 
IL  vi.  457  ;  Val.  Place  iv.  374  ;  Plin.  l.c.) 

The  remains  of  Pherae  are  situated  at  VeUstino, 
where  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  on  every  side 
except  towards  the  plain.  On  the  northern  side  are 
two  tabular  summits,  below  the  easternmost  of 
which  on  the  southern  side  is  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia,  which  rushes  from  several  openings  in  the 
rock,  and  immediately  forms  a  stream.  Apollonius 
says  (L  49  ;  com  p.  Schol.  ad  loe.)  that  Pherae  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  ML  Chalcodonium  (XoAww- 
&6viov),  which  is  perhaps  the  southern  and  highest 
summit  of  ML  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  439,  seq.) 

2.  In  Messenia.    [See  Pharab,  No.  2.] 

PHER1NUM,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain 
site.    (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

PHEUGARUM  (+fuyopor),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dulgubini.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  27.)  Its  site  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Paderborn  in 
Westphalia  (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  134)  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  it.         f  L.  S.l 

PHIALA.    [Pai.vksti.xa,  p.  519,  b.] 

PHIA'LIA.  [Phioama.] 

PHIARA  (*tapa),  a  town  of  the  district  Sarga- 
rausena,  in  Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  13),  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  205)  under  the  name  of  Phiarasis, 
which  was  36  miles  west  of  Sebastia.  [L.S.] 

PHIBALIS.    [Meoara,  p.  317,  a.] 

PHI'CIUM.    |  Boeotia,  p.  412,  a. J 

PHIGALIA  or  PHIAL  I.  V  (♦ryoAfo,  Paus.  ; 
*tya\«x,  Polyb.  iv.  3;  ♦rydA«<a,  Paus.;  Rhianus,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.f  *ta\ia,  Pans.;  ♦idAtio,  Polyb.: 
EtA.  +«7aAfwj,  •l;a\ivt,  A h'tijs),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  south- western  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Messenia, 
and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  name  Phigalia  was  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Phialia,  but  the  original  name  had  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (viii.  39.  §  2).  The 
city  was  said  to  have  derived  its  more  ancient  name 
from  Phigalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  founder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Phialus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
its  second  founder.  (Paus.  L  c. ;  Steph.  B.)  In  b.  c. 
659  the  inhabitants  of  Phigalia  were  Qbl'ged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  I-acedaemonians,  but  they 
recovered  {lossession  of  it  again  by  the  help  of  a 
chosen  body  of  Oresthasians,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  perished  fighting  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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(Paus.  viii.  39.  §§  4,  5.)  In  B.c.  375  Phigalia 
was  rent  asunder  by  hostile  factions;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  possession  of  a  fortress  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  Heraea,  from  which  they  made 
excursions  against  Phigalia.  (Diod.  xv.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans,  Phi- 
ga| hi  became  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Aetolian  troops,  who  from  thence  plundered  Mes- 
acnia,  till  they  were  at  length  driven  out  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  iv.  3,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleans  possessed  several  peculiar  customs,  re- 
specting which  Harmodius  of  Lepreum  wrote  a  special 
work.  This  author  relates  that  they  were  given  to 
excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  ungenial  climate  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

Phigalia  was  still  a  place  of  importance  when 
visited  by  Pausanias.  He  describes  it  as  situated 
upon  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walls  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  above 
the  modern  village  of  PdvliUa.  The  city  was  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  rock, 
upon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
on  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  ravine  and 
on  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lymax,  which  flows 
into  the  Neda,  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, faced  with  masonry  of  the  second  order,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  rubble.  On  the  summit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
a  detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length,  containing  a 
round  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  feet  in 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acratophorus ;  and  on 
the  ground  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  Pav 
litza  stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  pancratiast  Arrachion,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ores- 
thasians,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Phigaleans  to 
their  native  city.  (Pans.  vUL  39.  §§  5,  «,  40.  §  I.) 
Upon  a  rock,  difficult  of  access,  near  the  union  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a  temple  of  Eury- 
supposed  to  be  a  surname  of  Artemis,  which 


was  opened  only  once  a  year.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the 
city,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
village  of  Tragoi,  but  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
to  flow.    (Paua.  viil  41.  §  4,  seq.) 

Phigalia  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which 
Pausanias  mentions  two  by  name,  Cotilium  (to 
Kmt(Xiov)  and  Elakum  (to  'EAdW),  the  former 
to  the  left  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia, 
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and  the  latter  to  the  right  at  the  distance  of  30 
stadia.  As  Cotilium  lies  to  the  NE.  of  Phigalia, 
and  Pausanias  in  this  description  seems  to  have 
looked  towards  the  east,  Mt.  Elaeum  should  probably 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Phigalia,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  south  of  the  Neda,  in  which  case  it 
would  correspond  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  K atria. 
Mt.  Elaeuin  contained  a  cavern  sacred  to  Detnetex 
the  Black,  situated  in  a  grove  of  oaks.  Of  the  po- 
sition of  ML  Cotilium  there  is  no  doubt.  On  it  was 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  which  was 
built  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  by  Ictinua,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Phigaleans  in  consequence  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  Apollo  during  the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Epicurius. 
The  temple  stood  in  a  place  called  Ba&ue,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  excelled  all  the  tern  pies  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  that  of  Athena  A  lea  at  Tegea. 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  it* 
masonry.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  roof 
was  of  stone  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 
(Pans.  viii.  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  remains 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Tbeseium  at  Athens 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Greece.  Is 
stands  in  a  glen  (whence  the  name  Barcreu.  Dor. 
for  BTjffo-Tj,  Biproai)  near  the  summit  of  >!:.  Co- 
tilium, in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  rocks, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaks.  An  eye-witness  re- 
marks that  "  there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  the 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  more  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple: 
whether  by  its  own  size  and  beauty,  by  the  contrast 
it  offers  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
from  its  site."  (Mare,  Tour  m  Greece,  voL  iL  p. 
270.)  A  spring  rises  about  10  minutes  SW.  of  the 
temple,  and  soon  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
as  Pausanias  has  described.  North  of  the  tempi, 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  one 
reaches  in  10  minutes'  time  by  a  broad  road 
structed  by  the  Greeks.  This 
Cotilum  (KtrrtAoy),  whence  the  whole  mountain  d*s 
rived  the  name  of  Cotilian;  here  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  there  are  still  sane  traces. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of 
the  Columns  (orobs  orvKous  or  KoKirrtusy.  The 
temple  is  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  consequently  more  than  the 
40  stadia,  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  distance 
from  Phigalia  to  Cotilium;  but  this 
haps  applies  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
from  the  city. 

In  modern  times  the  temple  i 
except  to  the  shepherd*  of  tlx 
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1 765,  wan  the  first  who  gave  any  account  of  it;  it 
wis  subsequently  visited  and  described  by  Gell, 
Dodwell,  and  others;  and  in  1812  the  whole  temple 
was  very  carefully  examined  by  a  body  of  artists 
and  scholars,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
ceUa,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  exact 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  results  of 
these  labours  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Der  Apollo- 
temptl  zu  Bona  in  Arhadien,  Rom.  1826.  The 
temple  was  a  peripteral  building  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  hard  yellowish- 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
faces  nearly  north  and  south,  was  originally  about 
125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  bad  15 
columns  on  either  side,  and  6  on  either  front.  There 
were  also  2  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  2  in  the  pos- 
ticum;  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  are  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  columns  as  in  the 
Parthenon ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  cella  five  fluted 
Ionic  semi-columns  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethron.  The  frieze 
of  the  cella,  representing  contests  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapithae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Greeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Leake, 
Alorea,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Ross, 
Reisrn  im  /Y/o/xmnes,  p.  98,  seq.;  Boblaye,  R4- 
cherches,  <fc,  p.  165;  Curtius,  Pelopomesos,  vol.  i. 
p.  318.  seq.) 

PHIGAMUS  (+r/aium  or  i-uya^ovs),  a  small 
coast  river  in  Pontus,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  160 
stadia  west  of  Polemonium.  (Arrian,  PeripL  PonL 
Eux.  p.  16;  Anonym.  PtripL  P.  E.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.1 

PUILA,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia,  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoechades  (hies  d  I  lures)  and  Lero  and 
Lerina  (Les  terins).  Pliny's  words  arc : "  Tres  Stoe- 
chades . . .  Ab  his  Sturium,  Phoenice,  Phila  :  Lero 
et  Lerina  adversum  Antipolim."  Tliere  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  determining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  Islet  cf  Bieret  and  Sarnie  Marguerite  represent 
these  three  small  islands  of  Pliny.  [Lkrika;  Lk- 
bok.]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (♦foa),  a  frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia 
towards  Magnesia,  and  distant  5  M.  P.  from  He- 
racleia,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
on  the  left  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the  I 
passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xlii.  67, 
xliv.  2,  3,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
(#.  r.)  asserts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antieonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip,  who  named 
it,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILADELPHEIA  (*iAa8«'\f«a:  Eth.  *«Aa- 
Sfkf*vt).  1 .  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
mus,  at  a  distance  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (Plin. 
v.  30;  It  Ant  p.  336.)  The  town  was  founded  by 
Attains  Phils  lelphus  of  Pergamum.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  v.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628,  comp.  xii.  p.  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Catacecaumene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  suffered  from  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes ;  the  walls  and  houses  were  constantly 
liable  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  place 
bad  become  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destroyed.  (Tsc  Ann.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
or  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Phila- 
delpheia  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  Revelations  (iii.  7).    The  town,  which  is  men- 
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tioncd  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  17)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  669),  gallantly  defended  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  by  Bnjazid  in  A.  r>.  1390.  (G.  Pachym. 
p.  290;  Mich.  Due  p.  70;  Chalcond.  p.  33.)  It 
now  bears  the  name  A  Uahsher,  but  is  a  mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  walls 
arc  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churches  amount 
to  about  twenty-four.  (Chandler,  Travels,  p.  310, 
foil.;  Richter,  Wal\fahrten,  p.  513,  foil.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on 
the  river  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisias.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  §  5;  Hierocl.  p.  710,  who  mentions  it  among  the 
episcopal  bees  of  Isauria.)  Beaufort  (  Karamania, 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Movt  or  Mood,  which  Leake  regards  as  the 
site  once  occupied  by  Claudiupulis  (Asta  Minor, 
p.  17).  [L.S.] 

3.  A  town  of  Palestine  in  the  district  of  Pcraea, 
east  of  Jordan,  near  the  river  Jabbok,  was  the 
later  name  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  sometimes  called 
Kabbah  only,  the  ancient  capita]  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. (Deui.  iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  25.)  It  was 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1,  xii.  26 — 31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a  later  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destruction.  (Jer.  xJix.  3; 
Ezek.  xxv.  5.)  Subsequently,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  to  Aegypt,  the  city  was  re- 
stored  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Philadelphia.  (Steph.  B.  *.  9. ;  Euseb. 
(hum.  s.  v.  'PdpaB,  'AfAfuv.)  Stephanos  says  that 
it  was  originally  called  Ammana,  afterwards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philadelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Josephs*  (B.  J.  i.  6.  §  3, 
i.  19.  §  5,  ii.  18.  §  1),  and  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§  23),  Pliny  (v.  18.  a  16),  Hierocles  (p.  722 X  and 
upon  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  351.)  The  old 
name,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bios  speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Rabbata- 
mana  ("Pa€6aT<itiaya,  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Amman,  a  name  which  they  also  bore  iu 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  91.)  Burek- 
hardt  has  given  a  description  of  these  ruins,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  A  river  flows  through  the  ruins  of 
the  town.    (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  357.) 

PHILAE  (*t\ai,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  pp.  803, 
818,  820;  Died,  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  74;  Senec. 
Qua  est  Nat.  iv.  1  ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
number  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
denotes,  the  appellation  of  two  small  islands  situated 
in  laL  24°  N.,  just  above  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groskurd  (Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  these  islands  and  Syene  at  about 
6}  miles.  Philae  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  numerous  and  picturesque  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stone :  its  sides  are  steep  and  perhaps 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on  their  summits 
was  built  a  lofty  wall  encompassing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  burying-places  of 
Osiris,  was  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegyptians  to  the  N.  and  the  Aetbiopians  to  the 
S.:  and  it  was  deemed  profane  for  any  but  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequotered 
and  denominated  "  the  unapproachable "  (iSaros, 
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Plut  Is.  et  Otir.  p.  359;  Died.  i.  22).  It  was  re- 
ported too  that  neither  birds  flow  over  it  nor  fish 
approached  its  shores.  (Senec.  Quaett.  Nat.  iv.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  the  traditions  of  a  remote  period  ; 
since  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt 
Philae  was  so  much  resorted  to,  partly  by  pilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  partij  by  persons  on  secular 
errands,  that  the  priests  petitioned  Ptolemy  Pbyscon 
(b.  c.  170 — 117)  to  prohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  thither  and  living  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  on  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet  The  islands  of  Philae  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes  ;  they  were  the 
centres  of  commerce  also  between  Maroe  and  Mem- 
phis. For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  most 
reasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
changed between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia  were  reci- 
procally landed  and  re-embarked  at  Syene  and 
Philae.  The  neighbouring  granite-quarries  attracted 
hither  also  a  numerous  population  of  miners  and 
h  tone  masons ;  and,  fur  the  convenience  of  this  traffic, 
a  gallery  or  road  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
effects  of  light  and  shade  resulting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As  the  sun  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
until,  the  sun  having  reached  its  highest  altitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  with  dark  shadows, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  flerce  light 
which  em  bathes  all  surrounding  objects.  (Bitter, 
Erdkaade,  vol.  i.  p  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller  island  is 
Philak,  or  boundary.  As  their  southern  frontier,  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegvpt  kept  there  a  strong  garrison, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  a  barrack  also  for 
Macedonian  and  Roman  soldiers. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  architectural  wealth.  Monuments  of  very 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Phanolis  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  The  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
smaller  island.  The  most  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Athor 
(Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus.  The 
other  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
Ptolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
Philadelphia,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor  (b.  c  282 
—145),  with  many  traces  of  Roman  work  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (a.  d.  41—54).  The  chief  temple 
in  Philae,  dedicated  to  Ammon-Osiris,  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a  double  colonnade. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  which  stood  a  pair  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  were  pyramidal  in 
form  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  dromos  and  pronaos,  another  between  the  pro- 
naos  and  the  portico,  while  a  smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  corner  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a  monolithal  shrine,  the  cage  of  a  sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Kijrht  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  are  two 
small  temples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covered  with  sculptures  re  present- 
ing the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figure 
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of  the  god  Horus.    The  story  of  Osiris  is  everj- 
where  represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  chambers  are  particularly  rich  in 
symbolic  imagery.    Upon  the  two  great  propyla  are 
Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destroyed 
by  Aegyptian  figures  cut  across  them.     The  in- 
scriptions belong  to  the  Macedonian  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which 
bably  inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  Aegypt    (b.  c  30.)  Toe 
monuments  in  both  islands  indeed  attest  beyond  any 
others  in  the  Mile-valley,  the  survival  of  pare 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  after  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs had  ceased  to  reign.   Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  mutilate  the  sculptures  of  this  t  em  pie. 
The  work  of  demolition  is  attributable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  seal  of  the  early  Christiana,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  cur- 
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neu  i.nonr  vr  mem:?enrs  wnn  me  r>»zaniint  cvrx. 
by  the  destruction  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christian 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  careful  Iv  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings,— being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  where  it 
was  crumbling  or  insecure.  For  example,  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  correspond  - 
ing  wall  of  the  dromos,  are  supported  by  very  strut; 
foundations,  built  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  this  region  forms  xim 
bed  of  the  Nile.  Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  <mi 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dromos  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a  smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Iais;  at  least  the  few  columns  which  remain  of  it  are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess.  Its 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  and 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  furnu 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  fi/tcvm  Irif, 
and  the  lotus-flower.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  tho  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  have  lost  litUe  of  their 
original  brilliance. 

Philae  was  a  seat  of  the  Christian  religion  s.« 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  faith.  Bonis  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  oot 
adytum  bears  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  at 
different  eras  the  purposes  of  a  chapel  of  Osiris  and 
of  Christ.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  Denon,  Gau,  Rosellini,  Ruv- 
sf^ger,  and  Hamilton  (Atffyptiaca).    The  latter 

ancient  Aegypt  The  Greek  inscriptions  found  there 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Letronne. 

A  little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a  larger  island,  ancientry 
called  Snem  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Begki. 
It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
peak  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Nile,  from  its  smooth 
surface  &  of  the  islands  to  its  plunge  over  the  shelves 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract  Philae,  Begke, 
and  another  lesser  island,  divide  the  river  into  four 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  them  it  takes  a  rapid 
turn  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  N.,  where  the  catarsc. 
begins.  Beghd,  like  Philae,  was  a  holy  island  ;  its 
rocks  are  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunoph  III.,  Rameses  the  Great  Psammitichua, 
A  pries,  and  Amasis,  together  with  memorials  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  rulers  of  Aegypt  Its 
principal  ruins  consist  of  the  prop}  loo  and  two 
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columns  of  a  temple,  which  was  apparently  of  small  I 
dimensions,  but  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  colossal  granite  statues, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry  of  much  later 
date,  baring  the  aspect  of  an  arch  belonging  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.       [W.  B.  D.] 

PHILAEA  (*<Aato),  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  Cili- 
cia,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris 
Magui  (§§  167,  168).  [L.S.] 

PH1LAENI  and  PHILAENORUM  ARAE 
(♦lAairow  or  ♦tAeuV«w  faiioi,  Scyl.  p.  47 ;  Polyb.  iii. 
39.  §  2,  z.  40.  §  7  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14,  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  Stadiasm.  §  84  ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  6 ;  Plin.  v.  4),  the  E.  frontier 
of  Carthage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtia.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B,  c,  according  to  a  wild  story  which  may  be 
read  in  Sallust  (B.  J.  79  ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  r.  6. 
§  4), .  these  monuments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philacni,  Carthaginian 
envoys.  These  pillars,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  from  which  they  bad  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  lids  Linouf,  a  headland 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Muktar,  the  modern  frontier 
between  Sort  and  Barla,  The  Peutinger  Table 
has  a  station  of  this  name  25  M.  P.  from  Anabricis ; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter,  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  station  Benadad-ari, 
probably  a  Punic  name  for  Philcnian  Altars,  as  they 
were  named  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Bcechcy, 
Expedition  to  the.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  218  ;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  pp.  344,  366,  37 1.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILAIDAE.    [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

PHILANORIUM.    [Hermiose,  p.  1058,  a.] 

PH1LEAE  (Mela,  ii.  2.  §  5),  or  PHI  LIAS  (7a6. 
Peut. ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12 ;  ♦iA6»,Scymn.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  however,  has  also  the  forms 
4>tA('a  and  ♦iyto;  4><Alo,  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Eux., 
who  also  says  that  it  was  called  Gpvyia,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zosira.  i.  34),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  built  by  the  Byzantines,  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  under  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  FiUea  or  FUinc.    [T. H.  D.] 

PHILEROS.  [Mtodonia.] 

PHILIA  (♦iaTo  tutpa,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  4).  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  310  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydessus  (Kara  Burn*  /),  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  [T.  H.  D.j 

PHILIPPI  (♦(Atrwo*:  Eth.  ♦iAA«WT,*»Aiinrt&- 
aios),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Philip,  tbe  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally, it  bad  been  called  Crkmdks  (Kpnvlltt,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  105,  107 ;  Steph  B.  s.  r. 
4>iAiinro(),  or  the  u  Place  of  Fountains,"  from  the 
numerous  streams  in  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
source.  Near  Crenides  were  the  principal  mines  of 
gold  in  a  hill  called  according  to  Appian  (I  c.) 
Dioxysi  Colus  (Aifyor  Aiovvaov),  probably  tbe 
same  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bcssi. 
(Hemd.  vii.  111.)  Crenides  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Thasians  in  early  times, 
although  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105tb 
Olympiad  (b.c  360).  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
got  possession  ot"  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  80 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  although  previously  they  had  not  been  very 
productive.  (Diodor.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  Philip,  after  tbe  capture  of  Am- 
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pliipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect his  frontier  against  tbe  Tbracian  mountaineers. 
On  the  plain  of  Philippi,  between  Haemns  and 
l'angaeus,  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Rome.  Appian  (/.  c.)  has  given  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  Philippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Cassius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  bordered  to  the  N.  by  the  forests 
through  which  the  Cassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  a  marsh,  beyond  which  was 
E.  by  the  passes  of  the  Sapaoi  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  plains  of  Myrcinus,  Drabcscus, 
and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  far  from  Philippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
containing  the  gold  mines  called  Any  la;  and  18 
stadia  from  the  town,  were  two  other  heights,  8 
stadia  asunder ;  on  the  one  to  the  N.  Brutus 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassius  on  that  to  the  S. 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rorky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Cassius  by  a  marsh.  The  river 
Gangas  or  Gangites  Bowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a  common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pass,  which  led  like  a  gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasos,  distant  100  stadia- 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangacus  and  Symbolum,  and  that  Symbolum, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  because  it  connected  Pangaeus  with  auothcr 
mountain  stretching  inland;  which  indentities  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Vrdrista  to 
Kavdla,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavdla  from  tho 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pylac,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  the  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavdla,  M.  Antonius  took  op  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a  distance  of  8 
stadia  from  tbe  enemy.  Octavius  Caesar  was  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  the  "left  hand  of  the  even  field." 
Here,  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, Brutus  was  successful  against  Octavius, 
while  Antonius  had  the  advantage  over  Cassius. 
Brutus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again ;  and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  Ante  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  tbe  Republic  perished. 
Regarding  the  battle  a  curious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writers  (Manil.  i.  908  ;  Ovid, 
Met.  xv.  824  j  Flor.  iv.  42 ;  Lncan,  i.  680,  vii. 
854,  ix.  271 ;  Juv.  via.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Pharsalia, — a  mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
lines  of  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  doable  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vale,  UisL  of  Roman  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
Augustus  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of u  a  colonia,"  with  the  name"  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip." 
(Orelli,  Inter.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  1120),  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  "  Jus  Italicum."  (Dion  Cass.  li. 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  journey, 
that  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstitions 
(Acts,  xvi.  12 — 40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apostle  on  his  departure  from  Greece.  (Acts, 
xx.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a  homo  in  Europe 
here,  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  prison,  under  the  walls 
of  Nero's  palace,  sent  a  letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  Macedonian  converts.   Philippi  was 
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on  the  Egnatian  road,  33  M.  P.  from  Ampbipolis, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  Acontisma.  (Itin.  Anton.  ; 
Itin.  Hierosol.)  The  Theodosian  Table  presents 
two  roads  from  Philippi  to  Heracleia  Sintica.  One 
of  the  roads  passed  round  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Cercinitis,  measuring  55  M.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and  measured  52  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  two  provinces 
bj  Theodomua  the  Younger,  Philippi  became  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  Macedonia  Prima  (Neale, 
Hist  of  East  Church,  vol  i.  p.  92),  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hierocles. 

The  site,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  U  still  known  to  the  Greeks  bj  its  ancient 
name ;  by  the  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felibedjik. 
For  coins  of  Philippi,  see  Eckhel,  vol.ii.  p.  75.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.215— 223.)  [E.BJ.] 


PHILIPPI  PROM.  (♦tAfwwov  4*pa,  Stadiasm. 
§  85),  a  headland  ou  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
identical  with  the  Hippi  Prom,  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
§  14),  and  with  the  remarkable  projection  of  high 
cliff  into  the  sea,  on  which  are  traces  of  a  strong 
fortress,  at  Rds  Beryawad.  Beechey  (Expedition  to 
the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  188)  identifies  thia  cliff, 
which  he  call*  Bengerwad,  with  Euphrantas  ;  but 
this  b  a  mistake,  as  is  shown  by  Barth  (Wander, 
ungen,  p.  367),  who  refers  the  station  Ad  Tukhkm 
(Pent  Tab.)  to  this  headland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILIPPO'POLIS.  1.  (♦.XrrjrdjroXif,  Ptol.  iii. 
11.  §  12  ;  Polyb.  v.  100;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  founded  by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  town,  called  Eumolpias  or 
Poneropolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvi.  10.  §4;  Plin.  iv.  1 1. 
a.  18.)  From  its  situation  on  a  hill  with  three 
]ieak.s  or  summits,  it  was  also  called  Trimontium. 
(Plin.  Lc;  Ptol.  /.  c)  It  lay  on  the  SE.  side  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  Thracians,  however,  regained 
possession  of*  it  (Polyb.  /.  c;  Li  v.  xxxix.  53),  and 
it  remained  in  their  hands  till  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  Its  size  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  the  Goths  having  slaughtered  100,000  persons  in 
it  (Amm.  Marc,  xxxi.  5.  §  17),  though  doubtless 
many  persons  from  the  environs  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  assumption  that  it  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Hadrianopolis,  rests  only  on  an  interpolation  in 
Ptolemy.  It  is  still  called  PhUippapoli,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Thrace.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38;  Itin.  Ant  p.  136; 
Hierocl.  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A  city  of  Arabia,  near  Bostra,  founded  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Philippus,  who  reigned  A.  n.  244— 
249 ,  and  who  was  a  nutive  of  Bostra.  (Aurcl.  Vict. 
de  Caes.  28  ;  Cedrenus,  p.  257,  ed.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p. 
451, ed.  Bonn;  Zonar.  xii.  19.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Philipp>polis  was  only  a  later  name  of  Bostra, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  arc  ambiguous ;  but  they  are  mentioned 
as  two  different  places  in  the  Councils.  (Labbei, 
ConcxL  vol.  TiiL  pp.  644,  675 ;  Wcaseling,  ad  I/ierocL 
p.  722.) 

PH1LISTPNI.    f  Pauaestisa.] 
PHILOBOEO-TUS    (♦iAos\»wt<*i),    a  fertile 
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woody  hill  in  the  plain  of  EUiteia  in  Pbocis,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  water.  (Pint.  ShU.  16.) 
This  description,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  with 
the  remarkable  insulated  conical  height  between 
Bissikeni  and  the  Cephisaus.  (Northern  Greta, 
voL  ii.  p.  194.) 

PHILOCALEIA  (♦tAoicdAc«a),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  Cappadocius,  90  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Argyria,  and  1 00  to  the  west  of  CoralU.  (Ar- 
rian,  PeripL  Pont  Enx.  p.  17;  Anonjm.  PrripL 
P.  E.  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  Cramer  (A  sin  Minor. 
i.  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modem 
Helehou,  about  half-way  between  Kertsoun  and 
Trebizond,  while  Hamilton  (Researches,  L  p.  254) 
seeks  its  site  near  the  promontory  of  Kara  Bouronn, 
where  a  large  river  falls  into  the  sea,  which  is  more 
in  accordance  with  Pliny's  words.  [L.  S.] 

PHILOME'LIUM,  PHILOME'LUM  (♦iAo^- 
Kiow.  Eth.  *i\oftj]\*vs,  Philomeliensb),  a  town  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  nightingales 
found  in  the  district.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  great  road 
from  Synnada  to  Iconium.  (Cic.  ad  F am.  iii.  8,  xt. 
4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663,  com  p.  with  xii.  p.  577;  Pu4. 
v.  2.  §  25;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  Philomelium  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada  ( Plin.  v.  25),  and  it 
mentioned  in  later  times  as  belonging  to  Piaidia 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Ptol.  /.  c),  the  Pisidians  in  their 
pronunciation  changing  its  name  into  Philomede  or 
Philomene,  (Procop.  Hist  Arc  18.)  The  town 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Byzantine  historians  in 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans 
of  Iconium.  (Anna  Comn.  p.  473;  Procop.  I  c; 
Nicet.  Ann.  p.  264.)  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  59) 
believes  that  the  place  was  situated  near  the  modern 
Ilgun;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  its  site  at  Akshehr,  where  ruins  and  inscriptions 
attest  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  p.  472,  ii.  p.  184;  Arundell,  Dis- 
coveries, i.  p.  282,  folL)  [L.  S.] 

PHILCTERA.  1.  (♦iXWpa,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  769 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33  ;  *tKwr4pas  Ai- 
uv1',  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14;  ♦tA*T*pff,  Apollod.  ap.  i 
B.  i.  v. ;  Eth.  ♦iA«»T»p(Tii»),  a  town  in  Upper , 
in  the  country  of  the  Tmglodytae,  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  near  Myos-  Hormus.  It  was  named  after  a  sister 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  founded  by  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Tmglodytae.  (Strab.  L  c;  sec  Mei- 
neke,  ad  Steph.  B.  L  c.) 

2.  (Eth.  *iktrr4pios),  a  city  in  Coele- Syria  on 
tie  lake  of  Tiberias.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  ;  Polyb.  t. 
70.)  Stephanos  says  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Ethnic  *(AwWpior  some  called  the  city  tiAarfpta; 
and  in  Polybius  it  is  written  ♦lA.eTfpi'a. 

PHILOTETUA.    [Philotkra,  Na  2.] 

PHILYRE'IS  (+i\v(njts),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  the  Euxine.  It  must  have  been  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Zephyrium,  opposite  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  Philyres,  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  derived  its  name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1231 ; 
com  p.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8;  Dionys.  Per.  766; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.  ♦lAwofj.)  Hamilton  (Researches,  L 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  island  2 
miles  west  of  Cape  Zefrth,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Kerasonde  Ada.  [L.  S] 

PHINNI  (♦fm«).  [Fram.] 

PHINO'POLIS  (*tV0><Aif,  PtoL  Hi.  11.  §  4; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  319),  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with  the 
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Euxioe,  and  close  to  the  town  of  PbJleae.  It  has 
been  variously  identified  with  Immobile,  Mauro- 
molo,  and  Derha.  (Mela,  iL  2 >  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18, 
t.  32.*.  48.)  [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS  (*W<u  :  Eth.  Phtotiensis:  Ali- 
cata),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Himera,  about  midway  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Gels.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  but  was  founded  about  280  b.  c  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agrigeutum,  who  bestowed  on  it  his  own 
name,  and  laid  it  out  on  a  great  scale,  with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  population  to  migrate  to  bis 
newly  founded  city.  (Diod.  xxiL  2,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tias, however,  never  rose  to  a  degree  of  importance 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gela:  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c  249)  as  afford- 
ing shelter  to  a  Roman  fleet,  which  was,  however, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  many  of  the  ships  sunk.  (Diod.  xxiv. 
1,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a  seaport, 
carrying  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  corn. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  83.)  But  in  Strabo's  time  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  .same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  as  he  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  few  exceptions.  (Strab.  vi 
p.  272.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Pbthinthienees  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  it  i-9tv&La)\ 
but  it  is  strange  that  both  these  writers  reckon  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  though  its  mari- 
time position  is  clearly  attested  both  by  Diodorus 
and  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  also  gives  a 
place  called  "  Plintis,"  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
Phintias,  which  it  places  on  the  road  from  Agri- 
gentum along  the  coast  towards  Syracuse,  at  the 
distance  of  23  miles  from  the  former  city.  (/fin. 
A  nL  p.  95.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girgtnti  to  Alicata,  though  some- 
what below  the  truth;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  city,  which  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
though  its  harbour  is  a  mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phintias.  There  is  indeed  no 
doubt,  from  existing  remains  on  the  bill  immediately 
above  Alicata,  that  the  site  was  occupied  in  ancient 
times;  and,  though  these  have  been  regarded  by 
local  antiquarians  as  the  ruins  of  Gela,  there  is  Dttle 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Cluverius,  that  that  city  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Terranova,  and  the  vestiges  which  renmin  at 
Alicata  arc  those  of  Phintias.  (Cluver.  Sicil  pp. 
200,  214.  See  also  the  article  Gela.)  The  re- 
mains themselves  are  of  little  interest.     [E.  H.  B.] 

PHINTON  or  PHINTONIS  INSULA  (♦!*-- 
rwrt  rricos,  Ptol.),  a  small  island  in  the  strait 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  the  Isoia  delta  Ma&lalcna,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  group  so  situated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
a.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHLA  (♦Ad),  an  island  in  the  lake  Trituois  in 
the  interior  of  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  178),  which  Ste- 
phanus  B.,  copying  from  Herodotus,  calls  an  island 
in  Aegypt,  confounding  it  with  the  island  of  Philae 
in  the  Nile. 

PHLEGRA.  [Paixkxk.] 

PHLEGRAEI  CAMPI.  [Campajoa,  p.  491,  a.] 

PHLIUS  (*\wvt  :  Eth.  ♦AtaVwj,  the  territory 
♦Ajwrfa),  an  independent  city  in  the 
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part  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  E.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territory  is  a  small  valley  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  every  side,  joining  the  river 
Asopus  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  mountain 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  from  which  the 
principal  source  of  the  Asopus  springs,  was  called 
Carneates  (Kopredrnr )  in  antiquity,  now  PoJyJengo. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  territory  of  Phlius  wss 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (A then.  L 
p.  27,  d.)  According  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
anc  ient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyrea  ('Apai- 
Ovphi)  on  ML  Celosse,  which  city  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  (II  il  571);  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently deserted  it  and  built  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  30  stadia.  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  |§  4,  5),  however, 
does  not  speak  of  any  migration,  but  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  ('Aporr/a),  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  after- 
wards  called  Araethyrea  from  a  daughter  of  Aras, 
and  that  it  finally  received  the  name  of  Phlius,  from 
I'h lias,  a  son  of  Ceisus  and  grandson  of  Temenus. 
The  name  of  Arantia  was  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  in  the  bill  Arantinus,  on  which  the  city 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Arantia  and  Araethyrea  were  ancient  names  of 
Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  $.  w.  ♦Aiow,  'Afwrfa;  Schol. 
ad  ApolL  Rkod,  i.  115.)  According  to  Stephanas 
B.  (*.  V.  ♦Ajow)  Phlius  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  (Jhthonophyle.  Phlius  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Dorians  under  Rhegnidaa,  who 
came  from  Sicyon.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Samos,  others  to  Clasomenae;  among  the 
settlers  at  Samos  was  Hippasus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  his  descent  (Pans.  iL  13.  §  1,  seq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  states,  Polios  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  a  tyrant  Leon,  a  contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  LaerU  i.  12,  viii.  8;  Cic  Tutc  v.  3.) 
Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to  Thermopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plataea  (ix.  28).  Daring 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Argos.  (Thuc.  v. 
57,  seq.,  vi.  105.)  Bat  before  B.  c.  393  a  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  citizens  in  exile  who 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  Phliasians,  however,  still  continued  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  al  ready  mentioned.  So  much  were  they  weak  - 
ened  by  this  blow  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  unwilling  to  do  before,  lest  their  allies 
should  restore  tbe  exiles.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
quitted  tbe  city  without  making  any  change  in  tbo 
government.  (Xen.  Hett.  iv.  4.  §  1 5,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c  383)  the  exiles  induced  tho 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  with 
the  fate  of  Mantineia  before  their  eyes,  tbe  Phliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  tbe  exiles.  (Xen. 
HeU.  v.  2.  S  8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  tbe  government,  tbe  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilans  was  sent  with  an  army  in 
b. c  380  to  reduce  the  city.  At  this  period  Phlius 
contained  5000  citizens.  Agesilans  hud  siege  to  the 
city,  which  held  out  for  a  year  and  eight 
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It  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  through  failure 
of  provisions  in  B.  c.  379 ;  and  Agesilaus  appointed 
a  council  of  100  members  (half  from  the  exiles  and 
half  from  the  besieged),  with  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  authorised  to  frame  a 
new  constitution.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  3.  §  10,  seq.; 
Plut  Age*.  24;  Diod.  xv.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Phliasians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Theban  War,  though  they  bad 
to  suffer  much  from  the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  their  hostile  neighbours.  The  Argives 
occupied  and  fortified  Tricaranum  above  Pbiius,  and 
the  SicyonianB  Thyamia  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier. 
(Xen.  UeU.  vii.  2.  §  1.)  In  b.  c.  368  the  city  was 
nearly  taken  by  the  exiles,  who  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exile  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Agesilaus. 
In  this  year  a  body  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  who 
were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas  at 
the  Isthmus,  were  persuaded  by  the  Phliasian  exiles 
to  assist  them  in  capturing  the  city.  During  the 
night  the  exiles  stole  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ; 
and  in  the  morning  when  the  scouts  stationed  by  the 
citizens  on  the  bill  Tricaranum  announced  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  the  exiles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  obtained 
possession.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  town,  and  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  also.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed from  the  walk  (Xen.  UeU.  vii.  2.  §§  5—9.) 
In  the  following  year  Phlius  was  exposed  to  a  still 
more  formidable  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  assisted  by  Euphron,  tyrant  of  that  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  descended  from  Tri- 
caranum to  the  Hcraeum  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain. 
At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and 
Peilenians  were  posted  NK.  of  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Corinthian  gate,  to  hinder  the  Phliasians  from 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  repulsed;  and  being  unable  to 
join  the  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and  Pallcnians  in 
consequence  of  a  ravine  (<papdyt),  the  Phliasians 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  loss.  (Xen.  Hell 
vii.  2.  §  11,  acq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius,  like  many 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  cities,  became  subject  to 
tyrants;  but  npon  the  organisation  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  who  was  then  tyrant 
of  Phlius,  voluntarily  resigned  bis  power,  and  the 
city  joined  the  league.    (Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

Phlius  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literature  as 
the  birthplace  of  Pratinas,  the  inventor  of  tho  Sa- 
tyric  drama,  and  who  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  prize  at  Athens.  In  the  agora  of  Phlius  was 
the  tomb  of  Aristias,  the  sod  of  Pratinas.  (Pans, 
ii.  13.  §  6.) 

Pauaanias  says  that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius 
was  a  temple  of  Hebe  or  Ganymeda,  in  a  cypress 
grove,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum.    (Com p. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)    There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Demeter  on  the  Acropolis.    On  descending  from  the 
citadel  there  sjood  on  the  right  a  temple  of  As- 
clepius,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  temple 
of  Demeter.    Ir.i  the  agora  there  were  also  other 
public  buildings.    (Pans.  ii.  13.  §  3,  seq.)  The 
principal  place  at  present  in  the  Phliasia  is  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  George,  ijsituated  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Tricaranum,  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  which 
bounds  the  plain  to  th  e  NE.    The  ruins  of  Phlius 
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I  are  situated  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  west, 

above  the  right 


\ 

\ 


on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Trica 
bank  of  the  Asopus.  They 


tent,  but  present  little  more  than  foundation*.  On 
the  south-western  slope  of  the  height  stands  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hill  (Ilarcryfa  'Pax«ai- 
tutoo),  from  which  the  whole  spot  is  now  railed 
V  tV  'Paxtdriaaav.    It  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.    Ross  found  here  the 
remains  of  several  Doric  pillars.    Five  stadia  from 
the  town  on  the  Asopus  are  some  ruins,  which  R*vs 
considers  to  be  those  of  Celeae  (K«A«af),  where  De- 
meter was  worshipped.  (Paus.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  Leake 
supposed  Phlius  to  be  represented  by  some  ruins  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  now  called  7 
fengo;  but  these  are  more  correctly  assigned  by  Ross 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Aracthyrea;  and  their  distance 
from  those  already  described  corresponds  to  the  30 
stadia  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  distance 
from  Araethyrea  to  Phlius. 

On  ML  Tricaranum  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
Hellenic  fortress  called  Paltokastron,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fortress  erected  by  the  Argives  on  this 
mountain.  (Xen.  UeU.  vii.  2.  §§  1,  5,  11,  13; 
Dem.  JHegaL  p.  206;  Harpocrat.  *.  v.  Tputipuw; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpucipcwa.)  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sicyonians  fortified,  as  already  narrated  (Xen.  HelL 
vii.  2.  §  1),  is  placed  by  Boss  on  the  lofty  hill  of 
Spirid,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Tricaranum, 
between  tho  villages  Stimdnga  and  Strapdni;  on 
the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  large  round  tower, 
probably  built  by  the  Franks  or  Byzantines.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Phliasia  is  the  Dioscuriou 
(AioffKovptor),  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Polybios 
(iv.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  lay  on  the  'rood  'from 
Corinth  over  the  mountain  Apelauron  into  the  Stym- 
phalia.  (Leake,  i/orea,  vol.  Hi.  p.  339,  seq. ;  Bees, 
Reisen  im  Pelopomut,  p  25,  seq. ;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponncsos,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  seq  ) 
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A.  Phliut. 

B.  Araethyrea  or  Arantla. 

C.  Mount  Tricaranum. 
D  D.  The  Aiopui . 

1 .  Kulnt,  per  hap*  of  Celeae. 

2.  The  sate  leading  to  Corinth. 

3.  Paltokcutro*  on  Mount  ' 

4.  The  way  to  Nemea. 

PHLYA.    [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
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PHLYGO'NIUM  (♦av?oW),  a  city  of  Phocis, 
of  unknown  site,  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
War.  (Pans,  x.  3.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  Pliny 
calls  it  Pblygone,  and  erroneously  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  BoeotU  (it.  7.  a.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (i&cata:  Eth.  +»Kait&s  or 
a-acifa),  the  most  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Sinus  Cymaeus  and  the  Sinus  Hermaeus,  and 
at  a  distance  of  200  stadia  from  Smyrna.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  632;  Plin.  v.  31  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17.)  It 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs, 
Philogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  I.  e.  p.  633 ;  Paus. 
vii.  3.  §  5.)  The  first  settlers  did  not  conquer  the 
territory,  but  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Cumaeans. 
The  town,  however,  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codrus  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  bad 
two  excellent  harbours,  Naustathmus  and  Lampter, 
and  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Baccbeion,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Liv.  xxxniL  22); 
and  owing  to  this  favourable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (i.  163,  &c.)  states  that 
the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook 
distant  voyages,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Iberian  seas;  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  Tarteasus.  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
sians,  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  try  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominions;  but  on  their  declining  this,  be  gave  them 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Phocaeans  accordingly 
surrounded  their  city  by  a  wall  of  several  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  of  a  very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
that  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  under  the 
command  of  Harpagus.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  conscious  of  being  unable  to 
resist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtained  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  that  they  would  con- 
sider his  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked witii  their  wives  and  children  and  their  most 
valuable  effects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
endeavoured  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Oenussae,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chians;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  before 
these  occurrences  they  had  planted  the  colony  of 
Alalia.  Before  setting  out  they  landed  at  Pho- 
caea and  pot  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country;  nevertheless,  however, 
one  lialf  of  their  number,  unable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  their 
colonists.  Soon  they  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  their  piracy  and  depre- 
dations, so  that  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
united  to  destroy  their  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  but  their 
loss  was  bo  great  that  they  despaired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Rbegium,  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Klaea  or  Vclia,  in 
Lucania,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a 
town.   Among  the  numerous  colonies  of 
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the  Phocaeans  the  most  important  was  Massiua  or 
Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Maenaca,  in  Uispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emif^ation  of  half  the  population,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion ;  but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  battle  of 
Lade;  but  their  commander  was  nevertheless  the 
ablest  man  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  11 — 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  little  mentioned 
(Thucyd.  L  13,  viii.  31  ;  Horn.  Ilymn.  i.  35;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  37);  but  some  centuries  later,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  de- 
scribes the  place  as  follows: — "  The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  the  inmost  recess  of  a  bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
lone,  and  its  walls  enclose  a  space  of  2500  paces; 
they  afterwards  unite  so  as  to  form  a  narrower 
wedge:  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A  tongue  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea  a  distance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  the  bay  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
forms  on  each  aide  of  the  narrow  isthmus  a  very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nau- 
stathmus,  from  its  being  able  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  the  other  was  situated  close  to  the 
Lampter."  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  the  praetor  Aemilius,  though  the 
inhabitants  had  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Aemilius.  (Liv.  I  e.  32;  Polyb. 
xxiL  27,  camp.  v.  77,  xxi.  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.) 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Phocaeans  offended  the 
Romans  by  supporting  the  cause  of  Aristonicus,  the 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamum ;  and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Massilia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Justin, 
xxxviL  1,  xliii.  3;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existence 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (HierocL  p.  661.)  From  Micliael 
Ducas  {Ann.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a  new  town  was 
built  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
in  A.D.  1421.  This  latter,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  far  from  the  ruins  cf 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova:  the  rums  bear  the  name  of  Palaeo  Fogy  in. 
(Chandler,  Travels,  p.  96 ;  Arundell,  Seven  Churches, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Nvm.  ii.  p.  53,  &c ;  Raacbe,  Lex.  Rex  Num. 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  &c;  Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisquen,  Pko~ 
caica,  Bonn,  1842,  8vo.) 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
of  Mount  Mycale,  in  Caria,  is 
phanus  B.  («.  r.> 


by  St 
[L.S.] 


PHOCEAE.    [Lkootini,  p.  159,  b.] 

PHCCICUM.  [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS  (n  twais:  F,0>.+t*«tfo,  Phocensia),  a 
small  country  in  central  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Doris,  on  the  ME  and  E.'by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opuntii,  on  the  SE.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the 
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Ozolian  Lot-nans,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  Phoeians  at  one  period  of  their  history 
possessed  a  sea-port,  Daphnus,  on  the  Kiiboeun  sea, 
intervening  between  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Opuntii  (Strab.  x.  pp.  424,  425.)  Phocis  is  a 
mountainous  coon  try.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  Parnassus, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cirphis,  descends 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrba  and  Anticyra : 
below  Cirphis  was  the  fertile  valley  of  Criasa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  On  the  NE.  and  E. 
were  the  Locrian  mountains,  lofty  and  difficult  of 
access  on  the  aide  of  the  Epicnemidii,  but  less  pre- 
cipitous on  the  aide  of  the  Opuntii.  [Locris.] 
Between  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Locrtan  moon- 
lams  nowea  tne  river  Lepnissus,  wnicn  empties  itseit 
into  the  lake  Copaia  in  Boeotia.  [Bokotia,  p.  410, 
seq.]  In  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  are  some  narrow 
but  fertile  plains.  The  only  other  rivers  in  Phocis, 
besides  the  Cephissus  and  its  tributaries,  are  the 
Pleistua,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Delphi],  and  the  He- 
racleius,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  liulis. 
[Buus.] 

Phocis  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  several  of  those  tribes  who  formed  the  population 
of  Greece  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hellene*. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  we  find  mention  of 
Lelcges  (Dicaearch.  p.  5),  Thracians  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  401 ;  Thuc.  ii.  29;  oomp.  Pans.  i.  41.  §  8),  and 
Hyantes,  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  conquered  by  the  Phlegyae  from  0 rename  n  us. 
(Pans.  wiii.  4.  §  4,  x.  4.  §  L)  The  country  around 
Tithorea  and  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  first  called 
Phocis  from  Phocus,  a  son  of  Omytion,  and  grandson 
of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  country  from 
Phocus,  a  son  of  Aeacus,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwards  (Pans.  ii.  29.  £  3,  x.  1.  6  1.)  This 
statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Phockns 
were  believed  to  be  a  mixed  Aeolic  and  Achaean 
race,  as  Sisyphus  was  one  of  the  Aeolic  heroes,  and 
Aeacus  one  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  appear  under  the  name  of  Phoeians, 
and  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedins  and  Epis- 
trophus,  the  sons  of  Iphitus.   (Horn.  II  ii.  517.) 

Phocis  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phoeians.  But  after  the  Dorians  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  their 
connection  with  the  Phoeians  ;  and  in  historical 
times  a  violent  antipathy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
eians and  Delphian*.    [Delphi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phoeians  proper  dwelt  chiefly  in  small  towns 
situated  upon  either  side  of  the  Cephissus.  Tbey 
formed  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
a  building  named  Phocicum,  near  Daulia.  (Paus. 
x.  5.  §  1.)  Tbey  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessaliana,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  upon 
one  occasion  they  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the 
Thessalians  near  Hyampolis  (Herod,  viii.  27,  seq.; 
Pans.  x.  1.)  'When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Tbessalians  were  aVle  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
their  ancient  enemies,  v  They  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  Phocis,  and  Vclve  of  the  Phocian  cities 
were  destroyed  by  the  Evaders.  The  inhabitants 
had  previously  escaped  toihe  summits  of  Parnassus 
or  across  the  mountains  Wo  the  territory  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  (Herod.  tiL  32,  acq.)  Some  of  the 
Phoeians  were  subsequent^  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Hardonius,  but  tlose  who  had  taken  refuge 


on  Mt.  Parnassus  sallied  from  their  fastness  and 
annoyed  the  Persian  army.  (Herod,  ix.  17,  31; 
Pans.  x.  1.  §  11.) 

It  baa  been  already  remarked  that  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoeians.  The 
latter,  though  dispossessed  by  the  Delphiana,  had 
never  relinquished  their  claims  to  it.  In  b.  c  450 
the  oracle  was  again  in  their  possession;  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  an  army  to  deprive  tbem  of  it  and 
restore  it  to  the  Delphiuns ;  but  upon  the  retreat  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Phocis,  ami 
handed  over  the  temple  to  the  Phoeians.  (Thuc.  i. 
112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Phoeians  were 
zealous  allies  of  the  Athenians.  (Camp.  Thuc  iii. 
95.)  In  the  treaty  of  Nicias  (b.  c.  421),  however,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Delphian*  should 
be  independent  of  the  Phoeians  (Thuc  v.  18);  and 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Delphiana  till  the  Sacred 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c  371),  the 
Phoeians  became  subject  to  the  Thebans.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  5.  §  23.)  After  the  death  of  Epamtnan- 
das  they  deserted  the  Theban  alliance;  and  the 
Thebans,  in  revenge,  induced  the  Ampbictyooic 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phoeians  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  cultivated  the 
Cirrhaean  plain,  b.  c.  357.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
pay  this  fine,  the  Amphictyonie  Council  consecrated 
the  Phocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  had  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.  Thereupon  the  Pho- 
eians prepared  for  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelas,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  to  seise  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  its  treasures  to 
their  own  defence.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  his- 
tories of  Greece.  When  the  war  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  tbe 
Amphictyonie  Council  wreaked  its  vengeance  u]«»n 
the  wretched  Phoeians.  It  was  decreed  that  all  the 
towns  of  Phocis,  twenty-two  in  number,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Abae,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered  into  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  houses  each  ;  and  that  they  should 
replace  by  yearly  instalments  of  fifty  talents  the 
treasures  they  had  taken  from  tbe  temple.  The  two 
votes,  which  they  had  had  in  the  Amphictyonie 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
Philip.  (Died.  xvi.  60;  Pans.  x.  8;  Dan.  <fa  Fab. 
Lag.  p.  385.)  The  Phoeians  subsequently  rebuilt 
several  of  their  cities  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  joined  the  Athenians  in  their  opposition  to 
Philip.  The  Phoeians  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  in  the 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a  later  period  they  resisted  the 
Gauls,  when  they  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi   (Pans.  x.  3.  §  3.) 

The  chief  town  in  Phocis,  excepting  Delphi,  was 
Elatbia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis- 
sus, on  the  highroad  from  Locris  to  Boeotia,  in  tbe 
natural  march,  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into 
central  Greece  Next  in  importance  was  Abas,  also 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephissus,  upon  tbe  Boeotian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  oraale  of  Apollo.  The 
other  towns  of  Phocis  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order.  Left  of  the  Cephissus  from  N.  to 
S.  Drtmaka,  Erochub,  Ttthbonium,  Tbjtaka, 
Hyampous.  Right  of  the  Cephissus,  and  between 
this  river  and  Mount  Parnassus,  Lllaea,  Chara- 
dra,  Amphicaea,  Ledok,  Neok,  which  was  sup- 
planted by  Tithorea  [see  Neob],  Parapotamii. 
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i  Boeotian  frontier,  Daulis, 
pAitoPBirs,  Tit  Am  is.  On  Monnt  Parnassus,  Lt- 
corbia,  Delphi,  Crissa,  Ankmorkia,  Ctpaiu*- 
sus.  West  of  Parnassus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  N.  to  S.,  Cirrha,  the 
port-town  of  Cria&a  and  Delphi,  Cirphis,  Mkdeox, 

ECHEDAMEIA,    AjlTICYRA,    AXBRYSUS,  MaRA- 

TOoa,  Stiris,  Phltooniitm,  Buus  with  its  port 
Mychub.  (Dodwell,  Clastical  Tour,  toI.  i.  p.  155, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  69,  seq.) 


cotit  or 

PHOCU'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (+»Koioai,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  75  j  +OKOwrocu,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  d. ;  Hesych. 
$.v.;  Steph.  B.),  islands  lying  ofT  Zephyrium  in 
Marmarica  (  Maria  Labeil),  which  the  CoasUdescriber 
(StadUun.  §  20)  calls  Dklpiiimka.    [E.  B.  J.] 

PHOEBA'TAE,   PHOEBA'TIS.  [Das&are- 

APH0E'BU.  [Buphia.] 
PHOENI'CE  (♦oiWan),  a  city  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus,  situated  a  little  inland  north  of  Bathrotum 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  324),  upon  a  river,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  not  recorded.  It  is  described  by  Poly  bi  us, 
in  r.  c.  230,  as  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  and 
richest  of  the  cities  of  Epeirus.  (Polyb.  ii.  5,  8.) 
In  that  year  it  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Illyrians, 
assisted  by  some  Gallic  mercenaries;  and  the  Epirots, 
who  had  marched  to  the  rescue  of  the  place,  were 
surprised  by  a  sally  of  the  Illyrians  from  the  city, 
and  put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter.  (Polyb. 
I  c.)    Pboenice  continued  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  was  here  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  towards  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.  c.  204.  (Li  v.  xxix.  12; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  27.)  Phoenice  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  other  Epeirot  cities,  when  they 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Charops,  one  of  its  citizens.  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
22.)    It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (hi.  14.  §  7)  and 
Hierocles  (p.  652),  and  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  do  Aedtf.  iv.  1.)    Prooopins  says  that  it 
was  situated  in  a  low  spot,  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring hill    The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
found  upon  a  hill  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Finiki.  "  The  entire  hill  was  surrounded  by  Hellenic 
walls.     At  the  south-eastern  extremity  was  the 
citadel,  200  yards  in  length,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height. 
....  About  the  middle  of  the  height  is  the  em- 
placement of  a  very  large  theatre,  the  only  remains 
of  which  are  a  small  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  eu- 
cireled  the  back  of  the  upper  seats;  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  place  of  the  scene,  is  a  small  circular  found- 
ation, apparently  that  of  a  town  of  a  later  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north  western  end  of  the  citadel 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  construction,  built  in 
courses  of  riles."  (Leake  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  66.) 

PHOENICIA,  a  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
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Its  Greek  name  was  ♦oikuctj  (Horn.  OiL  ir.  83; 
Herod,  iii.  5;  Thucyd.  ii.  69;  Strab.  p.  756;  Ptol. 
v.  15.  §  21,  &&),  which  in  the  best  Latin  writers  is 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  20;  Tac 
H.  t.  6;  Mela,  i.  12;  Pun.  r.  13,  &c.),  and  in  later 
authors  Phoenicia  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  I  446;  Mart 
Capell.  ri.  219,  Ac),  and  once  in  a  suspected  passage 
of  Cicero.  (Fin.  ir.  20.)  The  latter  form  has, 
however,  prevailed  among  the  moderns.  By  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  and  by  the  Israelites,  their 
land  was  called  Canaan,  or  Chna ;  an  appellation 
which  embraced  the  whole  district  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  Genesis 
the  name  of  Canaan  occurs  only  as  that  of  a  per- 
son, and  the  country  is  described  as  "  the  land  of 
Canaan."  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
following  tribes  are  mentioned ;  the  Arvadites, 
Sinites,  Arkites,  and  Zemarites,  whose  sites  may  be 
identified  with  Aradus,  Sinna,  Area,  and  Simyra ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sid  on,  described  as  the  firstborn 
of  Canaan,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towns.  The  abbreviated  form  Chna 
('  X:  tV)  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Herat  «e us  (Fragm. 
Hutor.  Grate,  p.  17,  Paris,  1841),  and  in  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinns  («.  r.) ;  and  the  translation  of 
Sanconiatho  by  Philo,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisford)  records  the  change  of 
this  appellation  into  Phoenix.  The  Septuagint  fre- 
quently renders  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaanite 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician.    In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 

Canaan  signifies  a  low  or  flat  land,  from  5^3 i  "  to  be 
low,"  in  allusion  to  the  low  land  of  the  coast  Its 
Greek  name  *om(  has  been  variously  deduced  from 
the  brother  of  Cadmus,  from  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
purple  or  blood-red  dye,  <poi*6s,  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Mare  Erythraeum,  where  the  Phoenicians 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  dwelt.  (Steph.  B. 
*.  v. ;  Sil.  ItaL  L  89  ;  Hesych.  *.  r.  ^ou*o> ;  Ach. 
Tatius,  ii.  4 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  &c.)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  the  second  is  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  antiquity  in  many  other 


II. 


The  boundaries  of  Phoenicia  arc  not  very  i 
laid  down  in  ancient  writers.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  W.  and  Lebanon  on  the  E.  form  natural 
limits ;  but  on  the  N.  and  8.  they  are  variously 
fixed.  According  to  Herodotus  the  N.  boundary  of 
Phoenicia  was  the  bay  of  Myriandrus,  whilst  on  the 
S.  it  terminated  a  little  below  Mount  Carmel,  or 
where  the  territory  of  Judaea  touched  the  sea  (iii. 
5,  iv.  38.  vii.  89).  Strabo  makes  it  extend  from 
Orthosis  on  the  N.,  to  Pelusinm  in  Egypt  on  the 
S.  (xvi.  pp.  753,  756).  But  Phoenicia,  considered 
as  a  political  confederation,  neither  reached  so  far 
N.  as  the  boundary  of  Herodotus,  nor  so  far  S.  as 
that  of  Strabo.  Myriandrus  was  indeed  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  only 
a  colony,  and  was  separated  from  Phoenicia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  6.)  The  more  accu- 
rate boundaries  of  Phoenicia,  and  which  will  be 
adopted  here,  are  those  laid  down  by  Pliny  (v.  17), 
which  include  it  between  Aradus  on  the  N.,  and  the 
river  Chorseas  or  Crocodilon  on  the  S.  The  same 
are  given  in  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  4),  except 
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that  he  makes  the  river  Eloutherua  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  does  not  mention  Aradus,  which  lay  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.  There  ran  be  no 
question,  however,  that  Aradus  belonged  to  Phoe- 
nicia, So,  too,  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  town 
of  Dora  was  unquestionably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caesarea,  the  first  town  S.  of  the  Choraeus,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thus  defined,  lies  between  lat  32° 
38'  and  34°  58'  N.t  and  long.  35—36°  E.  It  forms 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  seldom  more,  but  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
broad.  The  range  of  Libanus,  which  skirts  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  spurs 
which  form  promontories  on  the  coast,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Then- prosopon  (dcov- 
wpfW-iro*-)  between  the  towns  of  Trieris  and  Botrys, 
and  the  Prornontorium  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Ecdippa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Mount  Carmcl  forms 
another  bold  promontory.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  riven  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitful.  The  coast  -line  trends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction;  so  that  whilst  its  northern  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36°,  its  southern  one  is  about 
under  35°.  Aradus,  its  most  northerly  town,  lies 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  between  2  and  3 
m  b  from  the  mainland,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylua.  On  the 
coast  over  against  it  lay  Antaradus.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forma  an  extensive  bay, 
into  which  several  rivers  fall,  the  principal  being  the 
Eleutherus  (NaJtr-el-Kebir),  which  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Mount  Bargylus  and  Libanus. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Eleutherus  lie  the  towns  of  Simyra 
and  Marathus;  to  the  S,  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  Tripolis  was  Ortlio;-ia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a  promontory  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  running  a  mile  into  the  sea.  It 
is  washed  by  a  little  river  now  called  ELKaditha, 
"  the  holy."  Tripolis  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  three  leading  Phoenician 
cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  separate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rises  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
on  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a  road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Theuprosopon. 
(Ra*-e»-Shehak.)  The  chief  towns  of  this  district 
are  Calamos  and  Trieris.  To  the  S.  of  Then- 
prosopon  the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontory  called  Climax  {Rat  Walfa 
Sillan),  from  the  circumstance  that  the  steepness 
of  the  cliffs  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivers  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Adonis  {Nakr- 
it-Ibrahim).  The  chief  towns  are  Botrys,  7  miles 
S.  of  Then  prosopon,  and  Byblus,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  Palai-byblus  lay  still  further  &.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphaca,  noted  for  its  licentious  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Adonis  in  Libanus.  The  pro- 
montory of\Climax  formed  the  N.  point  of  the  bay, 
now  called  Ks^sruan,  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  at 
a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  is  formed  by  the  head- 
land Rcu-en-Xd&r-tl-  Kelb,  on  which  the  town  of 
Berytua  fonnerlyytood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  i»ycus  {Nakr-el-Kelb)  discharged 
itself  into  the  sea through  a  narrow  chasm  the 
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nearly  perpendicular  cliffs  of  which  are  200  fret  in 
height.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lycus  rises  the  G^bel-tlSamm,  the  highest 
summit  of  Libanus.  The  southern  side  of  this 
valley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almost  in  accessible 
cliffs,  up  the  face  of  which  traces  of  a  road  are  still 
visible,  made  probably  by  the  Egyptians  during 
their  wars  in  Palestine,  A  lower  and  broader  road 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelius.  To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  plain 
between  Libanus  and  the  sea  at  Berytns  is  of  greater 
length  than  in  any  other  part  of  Phoenicia.  The 
land,  which  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  orange  and  mulberry  trees  in 
abundance.  This  plain  extends  southwards  as  far 
as  the  river  Tamyras,  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles.  Berytus  (BeirotU)  is  washed  by  the  river 
Magoras.  From  the  headland  on  which  it  stands — 
the  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia  —  the  coast 
again  forms  a  long  curve  down  to  Sidon.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  stand  the  towns  of  Platan  us  and 
Porpbyrium.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Platanus  is 
the  river  Tamyras  (Damour),  already  mentioned, 
and  between  Porphyrium  and  Sidon  the  river  Bos- 
trenus  (Auualeh).  To  the  S.  of  the  Tamyras  the 
country  again  becomes  nicged  and  harren,  and  the 
hills  press  closely  upon  tho  sea.  The  narrow  plain 
of  the  Bostrenus,  however,  about  2  miles  broad,  is 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.  Sidon  stands  on  a  small  promontory 
about  2  miles  &  of  the  Bostrenus.  From  Sidon  a 
plain  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  S-,  as 
far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zarepthah  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  Kingty  xvii.  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near 
the  eea.  From  Sarepta  to  Tyre  is  about  20  miles. 
Nine  miles  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  ancient 
OrnithonopoUa  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  place 
called  Adnon  or  Adloun.  At  this  place  the  plain, 
which  had  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta,  again 
contracts  to  about  2  miles,  and  runs  along  the  coast 
in  gentle  undulations  to  Tyre,  where  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  about  5  miles.  Tho  hills  which  bound  it 
arc,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  At  about  5  miles  N.  of  Tyre  this 
plain  is  crossed  by  the  river  Katimiei,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Leon  tea,  the  most  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  El-LUani,  is  consequently 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  defiles  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Libanus. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  rush 
down  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous.  Prom  Tyre,  the 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  under  its  proper 
head,  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  to  the  Promoiit<<rium 
Album  {Rat-el- Abiad),  before  mentioned, — a  bluff 
headland  consisting  of  white  perpendicular  cliffs 
300  feet  high.  The  road  from  Tyre  to  its  summit 
seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of 
steps,  whence  it  was  called  Climax  Ty  riorum,  or 
the  Tyrian  staircase;  but  subsequently  a  n  ad  was 
laboriously  cut  through  the  rock,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  promontory  the 
coast  proceeds  in  a  straight  and  almost  southerly 
direction  to  Ptolemais  or  Acco  (Acre),  a  distance  of 
20  and  30  miles.    About  midway  by 
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Ecdippa,  now  ZA,  the  Achzib  of  Scripture  (Josh. 
xix.  29),  regarded  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  Judaea,  Ptolemais  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bel  as  (Naaman), 
bat  at  a  little  distance  from  it  To  the  SE.  a  fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
From  Ptolemais  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay,  about 
8  miles  across,  the  further  extremity  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  It  is  now 
called  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Khai/a.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Carmel  is  only  a  continuation  or 
spar  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  range  of 
no  great  height,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
runs  for  18  miles  in  a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW., 
gradually  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  A 
convent  near  tho  cape  or  promontory  is  about  582 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  NE.  side  flows  the 
Kishon  of  Scripture,  which,  when  not  swollen  by 
rains,  is  a  small  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
san.i  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Carmel  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  moro  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility;  and  though  its  orchards  and  vineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shrubs  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  wild-flowers.  From  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
the  coast  gradually  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dura,  a  town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenician  purple.  Beyond 
this  point  we  shall  not  pursue  the  description  of  the 
coast ;  fur  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
towns  are  found  which  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  geographical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washtvi 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
to  Qow.Kioy  viKayot  (Agathem.  ii.  14),  or  StSoWn 
ddXaOffa  (Dion.  Per.  v.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Mare  Phoenicium.  (Plin,  v.  13,  ix.  12,  &c.)  Its 
southern  portion,  as  far  as  Sidon,  is  affected  by  the 
cunenta  which  carry  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Nile  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  towns  which 
were  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  the 
famous  harbours  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  which  is  capped  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
(Tac.  HisU  v.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
At  BeirouL,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  usual  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  tho  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
50°.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  winter  is 
severe,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  take  place.  The 
rainy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  considerable  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 
From  May  till  October  rain  is  very  unusual. 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  productions  are 
necessarily  very  various.  The  Bides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
famed  cedars.  The  lowlands  produce  corn  of  all 
sorts,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  oranges,  citrons, 
figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
subject  to  earthquakes,  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency; 
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I  from  which  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  art  ion  of  tho 
currents  already  mentioned,  both  Tyre  and  Sidon 
have  suffered  changes  which  render  them  no  longer 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  some 
places  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Berton,  Topogr.  de  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Cendevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  which  Pliny  (v.  17)  describes  the 
river  Belos  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared ;  though 
Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geological  structure  of  Phoenicia  is 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountains  being  formed  of  tho  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  BeirouL 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  found,  but  in  small 
quantities  and  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

HI.  Ethnological  Relatioks  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
tofajcts  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  84 ;  Herod,  i.  1 ;  Thucyd. 

i.  8,  &c),  and  by  the  Romans  Pboenices  (Cic.  A".  D. 

ii.  41  ;  Mela,  i.  12 ;  Plin.  v.  13,  &c>  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  were 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flourishing 
cities.  (Josh.  xix.  28,  29.)  By  classing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  (Genesis,  x.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colour,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
plexion indicating  a  southern  origin;  yet  their 
Language,  a  safer  criterion,  marks  them,  as  we  have 
said,  for  a  Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew,  was  the  nearest  allied  ti 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  St  Jerome  (Comm.  m 
Jer.  xxv.  21)  and  St  Augustine  (Tract.  15  in 
Evang.  Joan.)  testify  that  the  Punic  language 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  affinity  is  ob. 
servable  in  Punic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  as  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  test  by  the 
collation  of  Mai.  The  similarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  sequel  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  is  the  inscription  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian tablet  discovered  at  Marseille*  in  1845.  of 
which  74  words,  out  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament 

Profane  writers  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  Herodotus  (i.  1,  vii.  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  but  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7C<>),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  t-vo  islands,  Tyrus  and  Aradus, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
named  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonics.  Hecren  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  traces  of  Phoenician 
workmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  these  islands,  reverses  the  parentage,  and 
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makes  them  to  be  colonies  of  their  more  celebrated 
namesakes,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Strata, 
and  without  producing  any  counter  authority.  The 
isle  of  Tyloa  or  Tyrus  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  32).  The  account  given  by  Justin  is  in 
harmony  with  these  authorities  (xviii.  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  having  been  disturbed  in  their 
native  beaU  by  an  earthquake,  and  as  migrating 
theoce,  first  to  what  he  calls  the  "  Assyrian  lake," 
and  subsequently  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  recent  writer  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  lake  to  have  been  Gennesaret  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  there  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  applied. 
This  would  have  formed  a  natural  resting-place  in 
the  journey  of  the  emigrants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed,  that  the  account  of  thc.->e  writers  has 
been  rejected  by  several  very  emineut  authors,  as 
Bochart,  Hengstenberg,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  and  others, 
:ind  more  recently  by  Movers,  a  writer  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phoenician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length.  (ZXe 
P/ujniziert  voL  iL  pt.  i.  pp.  23 — 62.)  .His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  1'hoenician  traditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaos,  represent  even 
the  gods,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  indigenous ;  that  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  it  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memory 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanites  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  being 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
By  bins,  tlie  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  as 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  Sanconiatbo,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
questionable  a  shape  that  they  may  evidently  be 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a  passage  from  Sanconiatbo  (vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
28),  to  the  effect  that  the  Tyrians  invented  ship- 
building, because  it  directly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  sea-faring 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  although 
be  had  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (vol  L  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  Euhemerism  of  Philo- Sanco- 
niatbo, who,  it  is  there  said,  attributed  the  invention 
of  navigation  to  the  Cabiri  merely  because  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  of  their  deities.  Can  such 
testimony  be  compared  with  that  of  the  "  loyal  - 
hearted  and  truthful  Herodotus,"  as  Movers  cha- 
racterises him  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  134),  who,  be  it 
observed,  also  founds  his  account  on  the  traditions  of 
the  Phoenicians  (A*  ofrrol  ktyotxn,  vii.  89),  and 
who  could  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them?  Nor  could  the  natural  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gratification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  negative  ;  nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a  certain  guide  in  ethnological  inquiries. 
They  were  not  written  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  ud  verted  to  a  discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  question,  however,  is  too  long 
to  be  fully  discussed  in  this  place.    We  have  merely 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  heads,  and  tbey 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  are  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Movers  work  already  indicated, 
and  to  Mr.  Kenrick's  Phoenicia  (chap.  iii.). 

IV.  Histort. 

Our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  only 
fragmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monumental,  have  almost  utterly  perished ;  and  *e 
are  thus  reduced  to  father  from  scat  tend  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  sometimes  to  supply  by  inference,  the 
annals  of  a  country  which  stands  the  second  in  point 
of  antiquity,  which  for  some  thousands  of  years 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  world,  and  to  which 
Europe  owes  the  germs  of  her  civilisation. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  appeared  upon  the  coast*  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  which 
the  Egyptian  chronology  differed  very  widely  from 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  historian  resolved  to 
inquire  for  himself,  and  accordingly  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  he  bad  beard  that  there  was  a  famous  tempit 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefore,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  chronological  point  that  be  was 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  be  did  not  adopt  the  inform- 
ation which  he  received  from  the  priests  without 
some  examination.  From  these  he  learned  that  the 
temple  had  existed  2300  years,  and  that  it  »u 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyre  (ii  43,  44). 
Now,  as  Herodotus  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  aera,  it  follows 
that  Tyre  must  have  been  founded  about  2750 
years  n.  c.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  date  is 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  that  account  has 
been  rejected  by  several  critics  and  historians.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  regarded  as 
altogether  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Jews 
is  carried  back  more  than  2000  years  B.  c ;  yet  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  uniformly  intimate  the  much 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable,  antiquity  of  the 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  Egypt,  this  aera 
would  fall  under  the  14th  dynasty  of  its  kings* 
(2750 — 2631  B.  c),  who  had  had  an  historical  ex- 
istence, and  to  whom  many  conquests  are  attributed 
before  this  period.  This  dynasty  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Hyksoe,  who  were  probably  Canaanites, 
and  are  described  by  Manetho  as  skilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  and  cities.  (Sync 
pp.  113,  114;  SchoL  m  Platan.  Tim.  voL  vii.  p. 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  its  mother- 
city,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  this  would  add  sum 
difficulty  to  the  question,  by  carrying  back  the  chro- 
nology to  a  still  higher  period.  But  even  this  ob- 
jection cannot  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a  distance  might 
easily  have  been  planted  by  one  another  within  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  from  their  origin ;  and  the 
contest  between  them  in  ancient  times  for  priority, 
not  only  shows  that  the  question  was  a  very  am- 
biguous one,  but  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
difference  in  their  dates  could  not  have  been  very 
great  The  weight  of  ancient  evidence  on  either 
side  of  the  question  is  pretty  nearly  balanced.  On 


*  This  is  the  date  assigned  by  Movers ;  but  by 
some  authorities  it  is  placed  later. 
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one  side  it  is  alleged  that  Sidon  us  styled  in  Script  arc 
the  eldest  born  of  Canaan  ((Ten.  xlix.  13),  whilst 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  till  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  tlie  Israelites.  (Joth.xix.  29.)  Bnt  in  the  former 
passage  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  person 
with  the  city ;  and  the  second  argument  is  at  best 
only  negative.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tyre  does  not  once  occur  in  Homer,  though  the 
Sidonians  are  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (£WL  xiii.  285)  Sidonia  is  used  as  the  general 
name  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  was  the  leading  city, 
and  dues  not  prove  that  it  was  founded  before  Tyre. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  That  Tyre  was  in  existence,  and  must 
hare  been  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
unquestionable;  since,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
fihe  founded  the  colony  of  Gadeira,  or  Cadiz,  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War;  and  many  years  of 
commercial  prosperity  must  have  elapsed  before 
she  could  have  planted  so  distant  a  possession. 
Poets,  who  are  not  bound  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  use  one  name  in  preference  to  another  merely 
because  it  is  more  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
reason ;  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756),  in  commenting 
upon  this  very  circumstance  of  Homer's  silence, 
observes  that  it  was  t  nly  the  poets  who  glorified 
Sidon,  whilst  the  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sage has  been  cited  in  proof  of  Strabo '»  own  decision 
in  favour  of  Sidon;  but,  from  the  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  it,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  118)  even  construes  it  in  favour  of 
Tyre ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(i.  p  40)  in  which  Strabo  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenicians  (t!)j>  firfrp&Ko\af  oatmp).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
most  ancient  Phoenician  traditions'  relate  to  Tyre, 
and  not  to  Sidon  ;  that  Tyre  is  called  furrtpa  ♦oi- 
v'iKmv  by  Meleager  the  epigrammatist  (A nth.  Graec 
vii.  428.  13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo; 
that  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect  is  found  on  a 
coin  of  Antiochns  IV.,  b.  o.  175—164  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phocn.  i.  262) ;  and  that  the  later  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  seem  unanimously  to  have  re- 
garded the  claim  of  Tyre  to  superior  antiquity  as 
preferable.  Thus  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  the 
ancient  dispute  in  favour  of  that  city  (Suidas,  ».  v. 
llaiKos  Ti/ptor),  and  other  testimonies  will  be  found 
in  Orosius  (iii.  16),  Ulpian  (2%.  tit.  xxv.),  and 
Eunapius  (v.  Porphyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wytt.)  It  may 
also  bo  remarked  that  if  the  Phoenicians  came  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  By  bias  and  Berytus 
also  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Phoenician  cities. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  latest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Syria, 
wliich  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epiphania  on  the 
Orontcs,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jews,  which  event  is  usually  placed  in  the  year 
1450  B.  c.  The  expedition  of  Joshua  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians.  In  order  to  oppose  his  progress, 
the  king  of  Hazor  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
Canaanite  states.  {Joth,  ii.  10.)  But  the  allies 
were  orcrthrown  with  gTeat  slaughter.  Hazoi 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  territory  of  the 
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federate  king*,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon ;  bnt  neither  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  called, 
/ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  the  whole 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  h;ul 
much  effect  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  thero 
was  a  constant  succession  of  hostilities  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (x.  12)  we  find  the  Sidouians 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  a  bo  inferred  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a  year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Sidouians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge— or  at  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  them 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  xviii.  3.)  We  are  ignorant 
how  Uiis  conquest  was  effected.  Tho  name  of 
Ascalon  probably  represents  the  whole  pentapolis  of 
Philistia;  and  we  know  that  shortly  after  this  event 
the  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  such  till  the  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
founded  by  the  Sidouians  (coudiderunt)  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  a  first  l'ouiuiation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  the  restora- 
tion of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  as  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  tho 
account  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a  city  of  considerable  importance  before 
this  period.  Tho  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Joseph  us,  who,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  foundation  of  Tyre  240  years  before 
that  of  Solomon's  temple,  (AnL  r\i\.  3.)  If  Justin 
followed  the  computation  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
fall  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  r.  c.;  and 
if  the  disputed  date  of  Solomon's  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  n.  c,  the  aera  adopted  by  Movers  (Phon.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  149),  then  969  +  240=  1209.  Josephus, 
in  the  passage  cited,  uses  the  word  otmjois,  "  a 
dwelling  in,"  and  could  no  more  liave , meant  tho 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Justin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exist- 
ence two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration,  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
nation.  During  the  headship  of  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  Phoenix,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country;  Bel  us,  the  first 
king,  is  the  god  Baal;  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  a 
Greek  epithet,  perhaps  of  Hercules.  The  history  of 
Tyre  also,  befure  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon's  relations  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Josephus  to  search  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dius  and 
Mcnander.  Hiram  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  tlie  foundation  of  Carthage  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  dates  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a  double  city,  the  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  founded,  the  original  city  obtained  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Tlie  island,  however, 
probably  used  as  a  naval  station  from  the  very 
est  times,  and  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  tlie  national  deities  Astarte,  Belos,  and 
particularly  Melcarth,  or  the  Tynan  Hercules.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  indeed,  the  oldest  temple  of  Her- 
cules was  in  Palae-Tyrus  (zL  10;  com  p.  Cart.  iv. 
2);  but  this  assertion  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  erado  the  request  of  Alexander, 
who  wished  to  gain  an  entrance  into  their  inland 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a  little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (n.  c  969). 
He  added  to  and  improred  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  of  substructions  even  gained  space  enough  to 
build  a  large  square  or  place,  the  euryckorut.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  furnished  the  Jewish  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  construct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  bis  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  bis  son.  The 
Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  com 
and  oil  of  Judah.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  this 
intercourse  was  cemented  by  a  formal  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  cor*  of  wlteat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hiram's  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  supplied  Solomon  with  workmen  to  cat 
and  prepare  the  wood  for  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
also  ceded  to  Tyre  a  district  in  Galilee  containing 
twenty  towns.  (I  King*,  ix.  13;  Joseph.  Ant  riii. 
5.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a  commercial  and  an  agricultural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  wlien  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  Aelan- 
itic,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyages  were  furnished  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
wo  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  probably  a  revolted  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  hare  established  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Melcartb,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph.  I  c.)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  was  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  political  troubles.  HU  dynasty  was 
continued  for  seven  years  in  the  person  of  his  sonBale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Abdastartus.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a  space  of  twelve 
years.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  L  p.  342)  with  tho  account  of  the  servile 
insurrection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  3),  who, 
however,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  chronology,  has 
placed  it  a  great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  according  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  terror,  was  terminated  by  a  counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  died  or  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  tho  person  of  Astartus, — the 
Strato  of  Justin,-— a  son  of  Baleastartus.  This 
prince  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astary  mus,or  Aserymus,  who  ruled  nine  years. 
The  latter  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phaks, 
who  after  reigning  a  few  months  was  in  turn 
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i anted  by  Ithobaal,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  Ithobaa!  is 
the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  worship  ef 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  husband. 
(1  Kings,  xvi.  31.)  In  the  reign  of  Itohbaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a  remarkable  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  (Joseph. 
AhL  viii.  13.  §  2;  1  King*,  c  xviL  7.)  We  know 
nothing  further  of  Itbobaai  s  reign,  except  that  be 
founded  Butrys,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Sidon,  and  Auxa 
in  Numidia.  (Joseph,  viii  7,  13.  §  2.)  He  reigned 
thirty-two  years,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Badezor,  bis  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a  reign  of  six  years  was  followed  by  MaUen,  or 
Mutto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  The  reign  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
classical  history  and  tradition,  through  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  by  bis  sister  Eliaa,  or  Dido,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  accession.  Probably, 
however,  this  was  only  a  second  foundation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tyro  itself.  The  whole  story,  which  indicate 
a  struggle  between  an  aristocratical  and  sacerdotal 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obscured 
by  mythical  traditions  and  the  embellishments  of 
poets;  but  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  ffittgraphy  and  Jtfw&U- 
logy,  m.  v.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  occupied  the  throne  forty -seven  yean, 
and  after  his  reign  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  Scriptnros,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel.  The 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  ef 
the  eighth  century  b.  o,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coasts 
of  Judaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Amos, 
a  contemporary  prophet.  This  was  the  chief  period 
of  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  the  carrjiDg 
off  of  youths  and  maidens  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  we 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  began 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  a  policy  which  was  continued  by  the 
succeeding  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Medea,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneser,  who, 
after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  his 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Joseph  us 
from  the  history  of  Mcnandcr.  {AnL  ii.  14.) 
After  overrunning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  retired 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest.  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  Phoenician 
cities,  as  Sidon,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyrus,  which 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaeus,  king 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  for  a  second  attempt  upon  Tyre ;  but  this 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tyrians  with  only  twenty 
vessels.  Shalmaneser  blockaded  them  on  tbe  land 
side  for  a  space  of  five  years,  and  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  they  could 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fruitless. 
We  liave  no  further  accounts  of  Elulaeus,  except 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  town 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invasion. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Tyre,  its  head.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  consequently 
iu  prosperity.  The 
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by  the  Egyptian  monarclis,  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  port 
of  Naucratis.  Tho  next  war*  in  which  wo  find  the 
Phoenicians  engaged  were  with  the  Babylonians ; 
though  the  account  of  Derosas,  that  Nabopalassar, 
who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
it.  c,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjection,  and  that  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  when  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  nil  events,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Cliuldcans  at  this  period ;  since  we  find  it  related 
that  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  101;  Diod.  i.  68.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar  as- 
cended the  tli  rone,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Jews  and  reducing  Jerusalem  (b.  c 
587),  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
rently by  assault,  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invert  Tyre.  (Eulnel,  xxvi.)  For  an 
Account  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Josophus 
(x.  1 1 ),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
is  said  to  liave  lasted  thirteen  years.  Another 
Itbobaal  was  at  this  time  king  of  Tyre.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  by  Ezckiel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  Palae-Tyrus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
insular  Tyro  was  also  attempted.  (Grote,  Hist,  o/* 
Greece,  iii.  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  the  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Berosus,  indeed,  affirms  (ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apioa.  i.  20)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assault  upon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
(xxix.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 
unsuccessful.  The  same  dynasty  continued  to 
reign.  Ithobaal  was  succeeded  by  Baal ;  and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 
ternal revolution,  but  not  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power.  Tho  kings  were  superseded  by  judges  or 
stiffetes,  and  after  a  few  years  the  royal  luie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  restored ;  but  whether  by  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  compulsion  of 
the  Babylonians,  is  a  disputed  point. 

Ezekiel's  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Babylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
Phoenician  states.    Sidon  and  Aradus  are  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  the 
artisans  of  Byblus  as  working  in  its  dockyards. 
(Ezrk.  xxvii.  8, 9, 11.)    But  tliat  war  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  which  now  began  to 
decline.   Cyprus  was  wrested  from  them  by  Antasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  though  a  branch  of  the  regal  family 
of  Tyre  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Salamis  tor  some  generations.    (Herod,  v.  104; 
Isntr.  Evag.  p.  79.  1,  2,  28.)    Mcrbalus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Eiramus,  or  Hiram,  during 
whose  reign  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  (538  u.  c). 
When  the  latter  monarch  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rcbaild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sidon  again 
assisting  in  the  work  {Ezra,  iii.  7),  a  proof  that 
their  commerce  was  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Xenoplion  {Cyropaed.  L  1.  §  8)  represents  Cyrus  as 
ruling  over  Phoenicia  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt ; 
and  though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  collateral 
proof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 
nutted  to  his  son  Cambyscs.     (Herod,  iii.  19.) 
The  relations  with  Persia  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  thorn  of  a  voluntary  alliance  rather  than  of  a 
forced  subjection;  since,  though  the  Phoenicians 
assisted  Cambyses  against  tho  Egyptians,  they  re- 
fused to  serve  against  their  colouL*t«  the  Cart  ha- 
ginians.   Their  fleet  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Thucyd. 
i.  16 ;  Plat.  Afenex.  c.  9.)  Phoenicia,  with  Palestine 
and  Cyprus,  formed  the  fifth  of  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (Herod, 
iii.  91.)  These  nomes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries  in  which  titcy 
were  established ;  at  all  event*  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Phoenicia.  Although  Sidon  be- 
came a  royal  Persian  residence,  it  still  had  its  native 
king,  and  so  also  had  Tyre.  (Herod,  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditating  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  Sidon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a  storcship 
to  enable  Detnocedes  to  explore  the  coasts.  (Ib. 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  the  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a  fleet  wherewith  to  reduce  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  lost  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(Ib.  v.  108,  1 12);  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
reducing  the  island  of  Miletus  (Ib.  vi.  6),  by  the 
defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the  Ionians  off  Lade, 
(lb.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Mttiochus, 
tlie  son  of  Miltiades  (Ib.  c  41),  and  subsequently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  Aegean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Bceotia.  (lb.  c  1 18.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  along  with  the  Egyptians  constructed  the  brid^o 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont,  (lb.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  engineering 
I  works,  tbey  displayed  a  skill  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  nations  employed.  (Ib.  c.  23.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  tho  Hellespont  they 
carried  off  the  prize  from  all  conqetitors  by  tho 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  their  mari- 
ners ;  whilst  among  the  Phoenicians  themselves  tho 
Sidunians  were  far  the  most  distinguished  (lb.  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  tho 
latter  people  that  Xerxei  embarked  to  conduct  tho 
review,  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ships  com- 
posed nearly  half  of  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ;  yet  at  the  battle  of  Artcmisium  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distinguished  a  j«rt  as  the 
Egyptians,  (lb.  viii.  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  battle  on  his  silver-footed 
tlirone,  that  their  ships  bad  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  Ionian*.  Just  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordinary  skill  and  valour  were  displayed  by  a 
Samothracian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenicians  with  liaving  falsely  accused  the 
Ionians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
ill-conduct,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  beheaded. 
(Ib.  c.  90.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (n.  c. 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  their  vessels  were  captured  (Diud.  xi.  62),  or 
according  to  Thucydidcs  (i.  100)  200,  who,  how- 
ever, is  probably  alluding  to  tho  whole  number  of 
their  fleet.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  superiority  that  we  find  them  carrying 
on  maritime  operations  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself;  though  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt  fifty  of  their  triremes  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.) 
This  disgrace  was  wiped  out  by  the  Athenians 
under  Anaxicrates  in  a  great  victory  gained  over 
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the  Phoenicians  off  Salami*  in  Cyprus,  B.  O.  449, 
when  100  of  their  ships  were  taken,  many  sunk, 
and  tho  remnant  pursued  to  their  own  harbour*, 
(lb.  c.  112.)  A  cessation  of  hostilities  now  ensued 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  Phoenician 
navy  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  latter,  but 
was  no  Lmger  ezpused  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. .In  B.C.  411  the  Phoenicians  prepared  a 
fleet  of  147  vessels,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
Athens  ;  but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Aspendus  in 
Parnphylia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  because 
the  demonstration  was  a  mere  rute  on  the  part  of 
Tiasaphernes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  tlieir  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Thucyd.  viii.  87,  108;  Diod.  xiii. 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  supremacy  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  a 
preponderance  which  had  changed  the  former  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  fleet  was  led  by  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
the  Pbittnician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xiv.  8i;  Nep.  Con. 
c.  4.)  These  events  lad  to  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Athens ;  Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
three  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  d.  c.  (Gescn. 
Mon.  Pun.  i.  111.)  A  few  years  later,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  senate,  establishing  a 
proxenia  between  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians;  whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur- 
thens imposed  on  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidonians 
settling  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  i.  126.) 
About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenicians,  as 
tho  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  accordiug  to  lacerates 
(Ktag.  p.  201)  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  98,  110,  xv.  2), 
captured  even  Tyre  itself.  But  in  386  B.C.  Evagoras 
was  defeated  in  a  great  naval  engagement,  and  sub- 
8ei]uent)y  became  a  tributary  of  Persia,  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
During  all  this  period  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (Ib.  xvi.  41.)  Tho  next  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Persia,  which  ended  in  a  disastrous  manner.  Sidon 
had  been  oppressed  by  tho  satraps  and  generals  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  tho 
Phoenicians  at  Tripolis,  in  ».  c\  352,  it  was  re- 
solved to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  The  royal 
residence  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  then  fortified  Sidon, 
and  invited  Ncctanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Ochus  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  particularly  to 
punish  Sidon ;  when  Tonnes,  king  of  that  city, 
alarmed  at  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
rously necotiated  to  betray  it  to  the  Persians.  He 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citizens  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  persuaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
the  Persians  into  the  city.  The  Sidonians,  who 
bad  burnt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  common  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Including 
■laves,  40,000  persons  are  said  to  liavo  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Tennes,  however,  suffered  tho  merited 
reward  of  bis  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
by  Ochus  or  committed  suicide.    Thia  calamity 
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was  a  great,  but  not  a  fatal,  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  Sidon,  which  even  to  a  much  later  period  retained 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  opulence.  (Diod. 
xvi.  41,  sqq.;  Mela,  i.  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Persians  left  a  lasting  remem- 
brance, and  was  not  wholly  unrequited.  When  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia, 
Sidon  hastened  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  defeat 
of  Darius  at  Leans,  b.  c.  333.  opened  the  whole  coast 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  march  Alexander 
was  met  by  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king  of 
Aradus,  who  surrendered  that  island  to  him,  as  well 
a*  .some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  he  received  the  submission,  of  Byblos, 
and  entered  Sidon  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitant*. 
He  deposed  Strato,  their  king,  a  vassal  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Abdolonimus,  who  was  related  to  Strato, 
but  who  at  that  time  followed  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  throne  by  Alexander 'a  general 
Hepbaestion.  (Curt  iv.  4.)  Tho  Tyrians  now  tent 
an  embassy,  professing  submission  to  the  Mace- 
donians, but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  up 
their  city.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  Alexander  to  proceed  on  bis  intended 
expedition,  whilst  so  important  a  place  lay  in  bis 
rear,  at  best  a  doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
verses, soon,  perhaps,  to  become  a  declared  enemy. 
With  a  dissimulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Tyrians, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  re- 
questing permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Macedon, 
as  well  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre.  But  the 
Tyrians  perceiving  his  design,  directed  him  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tyrua,  where 
he  might  sacrifice  in  all  liberty  and  with  still  greater 
effect,  as  the  fane,  they  asserted,  was  more  ancient 
and  venerable  than  that  of  the  new  city  in  tie 
island.  Alexander,  however,  still  hankered  after 
the  latter,  and  made  preparations  for  besieging  the 
new  town.  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  16  ;  Curt.  iv.  7,  seq.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  will  be  fuund  described  in  another  place. 
[Tyrub.]  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  means 
of  a  causeway,  and  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  the 
city  of  merchant  princes  yielded  to  the  anna  of 
Alexander,  who  was  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  The  city  was 
burnt,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  either  killed  or 
sold  into  slavery.  Alexander  repeopled  it,  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  with  Carians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  Phoenicians,  since  we 
find  Caria  called  Phoenice  by  Corinna  and  Baochy- 
lides.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  After  the  battle  of 
Arbola,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  com- 
mercial spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themselves  of 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  their  mer- 
chants, following  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  deserts  of 
Gedrosia.  (Arrian,  vi.  22,  Indie.  18.)  Alexander 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  were  to  s&H 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  conveyed  overland 
to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
descending  to  Babylon.  (/©.)  By  these  means  he 
intended  to  colonise  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  bnt  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
his  death,  b.  c  323.  After  that  erent  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  Egypt  had  fallen,  annexed  Phoenicia,  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  his  kingdom. 
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(Diod.  xyL  43.)  Bat  in  the  year  315  b.  c.  Anti- 
gonus,  returning  victorious  from  Babylonia,  easily 
expelled  the  garrisons  of  Ptolemy  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towns  except  Tyre,  where  he  experienced  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Eighteen  years  had  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  and  power ;  and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months. 
From  this  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
century  n.  c.  there  was  an  almost  constant  suc- 
cession of  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  one  side  and  the  Seloncidoe 
on  the  other.  Ptolemy  Energetes  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  and  it  was  hcKi  by  him  and  his  son  Phi- 
lopator  down  to  the  year  218  B.  c  ;  when  Antiochus 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  the  indolent  and 
sensual  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  consequent 
disorders  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
covery. Tyre  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  treachery  of  Theodotus,  the  lieutenant  of  Phi- 
lnpator,  and  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sidon.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  Philopator  defeated  An- 
tiochus at  Raphia  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
regained  possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  which 
he  retained  till  bis  death,  D.  c.  205.  The  reign 
of  his  infant  son  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Antiochus.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
and  after  repulsing  an  attempt  of  the  Egyptians 
to  regain  it  in  B.  c.  198,  firmly  established  his  do- 
minion, and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons. 

Notwithstanding  these  struggles,  Tyre  appears  to 
have  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  commercial 
prosperity,  in  which,  however,  she  had  now  to  en- 
counter a  formidable  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 
indeed,  that  city  did  not  much  interfere  with  her 
prosperity;  but  the  foundation  of  Berenice  on  the 
Bed  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  making  of  a 
road  between  that  place  and  Coptos,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gulf  of 
Suez  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (Strab. 
p.  781)  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  converted  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  83  B.  c. 
(Justin,  xl.  1 ;  A ppian,  Syr.  48.)  Ace,  or  Ptolemais, 
was  tlie  only  city  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Selene, 
queen  of  Antigonus,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranes.  That  monarch  held  Phoenicia  during 
fourteen  years,  when  the  Seleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Lucullus. 
Four  years  later  Pampey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
viously to  the  tattle  of  Philippi,  Cassius  divided 
Syria  into  several  small  principalities,  which  he  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders ;  and  in  this  way  Tyre  had 
again  a  king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  to  Cleopatra,  but,  in  spite  of  her  intreaties  to 
the  contrary,  secured  Tyro  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  4.  §  1.)  But 
when  Augustus  visited  the  East,  B.  c.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman  dominion  put  an  end  to  the 
political  existence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  retained 
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their  manufactures  and  commerce  for  a  considerable 
period.  Mela,  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  characterises  Sidon  as  "adhuc  opulenta" 
(i.  1 2) ;  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
to  the  staple  trade  of  Tyre  as  being  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ("nunc  omnis  ejus  nohilitas 
conchylio  atque  purpura  constat,"  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Panlus,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  During 
the  contest  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Pescenuiua 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  A.  D.193,  Berytus  favoured 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  Septimius ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Mauritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  slaughter.  (Herodian,  iii.  9.  §  10.)  Severus, 
after  his  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyro 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a  reward  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jtu  Ilalicum  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  Leg.  de  Cent. 
tit.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.)  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  East 
{Comm.  ad  Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  2)  ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  it  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  liad  previously  shared  with 
that  city.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyro  continued  to  flourish  under  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  tha 
violence  which  it  suffered  from  the  crusaders,  its 
prosperity  was  not  utterly  annihilated  till  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  A.  D.  1516  ; 
a  result,  however,  to  which  tlie  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  a  route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  vj 
Good  Hope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  Political  CossnTirTiojr. 

Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  cities,  which  were  sometimes 
united  with  and  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754 ; 
Jothua,  x.)  We  have  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Thus  Sicharbas, 
or  Sichaens,  chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-law  of  king  Pygmalion.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thus  a  body  of  nobles, 
who  are  called  senators,  accompanied  the  emigration 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  L  c.)  During  the  interregnum  at 
Tyre  after  the  servile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
orsnffctes.  (Joseph.  c.Ap.  i.  21.)  This  institution 
also  obtained  at  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyre.  (Liv.  xxviii.  37 ; 
comp.  Movers,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoenicia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  24.)  The  federal  constitution  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a  Grecian  hegemony:  either  Tyro 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Aradus 
and  Byblus  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history,  Sidon  appears  to  havo  been 
the  leading  city  ;  but  after  its  capture  by  the  king 
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of  Ascalon,  and  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  aa 
already  related,  Tyre  became  dominant,  and  retained 
the  supremacy  till  the  Persian  conquest.  Confede- 
rations among  the  Phoenician  cities  for  some  common 
object  were  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  by  Joshua 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (xi.).  Subsequently, 
the  great  council  of  the  Phoenicians  assembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripoli*  (Diod.  xvi.  41),  where,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  had  each  its  separate 
quarter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  derived 
its  name.  Aradua,  however,  docs  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  this  privilege  till  a  late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezckiel  it  was 
subordinate  to  Tyre  (xxvii.  8,  sqq.) ;  and  Byblus, 
though  it  had  its  own  king,  and  is  sometimes  men- 
tioncd  as  furnishing  mariners,  seems  never  to  have 
had  a  voice  in  the  confederate  councils.  The  popu- 
lation of  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  slaves. 
Its  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  naval ;  and  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhaps 
mostly  Africans.    (Diod.  L  c;  EzeJcid,  xxvii.) 

VI.  Rkuoiojt. 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  religion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  A  few  coins 
and  idols  have  l>ccn  found  in  Cyprus,  but  counected 
only  with  tlw  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
island.  The  must  systematic  account  will  l>e  found 
in  the  Praeparctio  Erangelica  of  Eusebius,  where 
there  are  extracts  from  Sanconiatbo,  professed  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblus. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  here  into  his  fanciful 
cosmogony,  which  was  of  an  atheistic  nature,  and 
was  characterised  chiefly  by  a  personification  of  the 
elements.  Prom  the  wind  Koi-pia,  and  Baau,  his 
wife,  were  produced  Aeon  and  Protogonus,  the  first 
mortals.  These  had  three  sons,  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a  race  of  giants  from  whom  the 
mountains  were  named, — as  Casius,  Ltbanus,  Anti- 
libanus  uiul  Brathy, — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants discovered  the  various  arts  of  life.  In  later 
times  a  human  origin  was  assigned  to  the  gods,  that 
j»,  they  were  regarded  us  deified  men;  and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  ou  the  old  cosmogony. 
Eliun  and  his  wife  Beruth  are  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Byblus.  From  Eliun  descends 
Ouranos  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  has  by  her  four  sons,  Uus  (or  Cronos),  Betutus, 
Dagon,  and  Atlas  ;  and  three  daughters,  Astarte, 
Rhea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
depose*  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  his  own  son 
Sudid,  and  one  of  his  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
from  banishment,  is  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cronos,  who  afterwards  travels  about  iho  world, 
establishing  Athena  in  Attica  and  making  Taut 
king  of  Egypt.    (Kenrick,  Diocn.  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  buu  and  moon.  The  name  of 
Baal  was  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Bclus  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  At  a  later 
period  Baal  became  a  distinct  supreme  God,  and  the 
sun  obtained  a  separate  worship  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  5). 
As  the  supreme  god,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified him  with  their  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  B:ial  wasalso  identified  with  theplanct 
Saturn.    We  find  his  nunio  prefixed  to  that  of  other 
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deities,  as  Baal-Phegor,  the  god  of  licentiousness, 
Baal-Zebob,  the  god  of  flics,  &c;  as  well  as  to  that 
of  many  places  in  which  he  had  temples,  as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Hamon,  &c    Groves  on  elevated  places 
were  dedicated  to  bis  worship,  and  human  victims 
were  sometimes  offered  to  him  as  well  as  to  Moloch. 
(Jerem.  xix.  4,  5.)    He  was  worshipped  with  fana- 
tical rites,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets.    Ashtaroth  or 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinity,  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  J  two, 
sometimes  with  Venus,  though  properly  and  ori- 
ginally she  represented  the  moon.    The  principal 
seat  of  her  worship  was  Sidon.    She  was  symbolized 
by  a  heifer,  or  a  figure  with  a  heifer's  head,  and 
homs  resembling  the  crescent  moon.    The  name  of 
Astarte  was  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dta  S$r. 
c.  4) ;  but  she  does  not  appear  with  that  appellation 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  regard  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  god- 
dess.   Herodotus  (L  105,  131,  Hi.  8)  says  that  ber 
worship  was  transferred  from  Ascalon,  its  oldest 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cytbera,  and  identifies  lier  with 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  character  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  unequivocal.    Her  orginal  image  or  sym- 
bol, like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  deities,  was  a 
conical  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Paphian  Venus 
(Tac.  H.  ii.  3.;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  38),  of  the  Cybele 
of  Pcssinus  (Liv.  xxix.  11),  and  others.  In  Cyprus 
her  worship  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  but  the 
Cyprian  coins  bear  the  primitive  imago  of  the  conical 
stone.    In  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
as  a  virgin,  with  martial  attributes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  Sbe  must  be  distinguished 
from  Atargatis,  or  Derceto,  who  had  also  a  temple 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  as  half  woman, 
half  fish.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  gods, 
they  were  not  so  much  idolaters  as  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  since  their  temples  had  either 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a  rude  sym- 
bol.   The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  been 
first  corrupted  at  Babylon.    Adonis,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  boar  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7  miles  E.  of  Byblus,  near  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  bears  Ids  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened  with  his 
blood.  (Zosim.i.  58;  Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dta  Syr.  c  9.) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  also  regarded  as  the 
sun,  and  his  death  typifiod  the  winter.    His  rites  at 
Aphaca,  when  abolished  by  Cons  tan  tine,  were  pol- 
luted with  every  species  of  abomination.  (Euseb. 
V.  Const.  Hi.  55  ) 

Cronos,  or  Saturn,  is  said  by  the  Greek  ami 
Latin  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
Phoenician  deities,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  bitn. 
Human  victims  formed  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  worship;  but  he  was  an  epicure  difficult  to 
please,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  de  Abs.  u.  56;  Euseb.  Loud. 
Const,  i.  4.)  His  image  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  xx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diodorus, 
resembled  that  of  Moloch  or  Milcom,  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites;  but  human  sacrifices  were  otiercd 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  common  to  all 
the  Phoenicians;  Melkarth*,  whose  name  literally 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Mclean h  read 
backwards  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  and 
last  letters,  identical  with  Heracles. 
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denotes  "king  of  the  city"  was  peculiar  to  the  Ty- 
nans. He  appears  in  Greek  mythology  under  the 
slightly  altered  appellation  of  Melicerte*.  Cicero 
OV.  D.  iii.  16)  calls  the  Tynan  Hercules  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Asteria,  that  is  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 
There  was  a  festival  at  Tyre  called  u  The  Awakening 
of  Hercules,"  which  seems  connected  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a  sun-god.  (Joseph.  Ant  viii.  5.)  In 
bis  teniplc  at  Gades  there  was  no  image,  and  his 
symbol  was  an  ever-burning  fire. 

Another  Phoenician  deity  was  Dagon,  who  bad  a 
fifths  tail,  and  seems  to  havo  been  identical  with 
tho  Cannes  of  Babylonia. 

The  Phoenician  goddess  Onca  was  identified  by 
tho  Greeks  with  Athena.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Corinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  Steph.  Dyz.  $.  v. ; 
Hesych.  *.  v.;  TzeU.  ad  Lycoph.  Cats.  658.)  It  is 
even  probable  that  tho  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derived  from  Thebes.  The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a  maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  had  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
seidon, Nereus,  and  Pont  us.  Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped at  Berytus,  and  a  marine  Jupiter  at  Sidon. 
The  present  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabin,  the  scat  of  whose  worship  was  also  at  Bery- 
tus, and  whose  images,  under  the  name  of  Pataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  Tbey  were  the  sons  of  Hephaestos, 
or  the  Egyptian  Pbta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
culous little  pignuic  figures.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  identified  with  their  Anaces, 
Lares,  and  Penates.  Aesculapius,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  air,  was  their  brother,  and  also  had  a 
temple  at  Berytus.    (Pans.  vii.  23.  §  6.) 

We  know  but  little  of  the  religious  rites  and 
sacred  festivities  of  the  Phoenicians.  Tbey  prac- 
tised circumcision,  which  they  learned  from  the 
Egpy tians ;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  tbo  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  observed.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Ariatoph.  Av. 
504.)  We  are  unable  to  trace  their  speculative 
opinions;  bnt,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
other  Semitic  nations,  the  Phoenici:mtj  had  no  idea 
of  a  future  state  of  existence. 


VII. 
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The  commercial  habits  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  2) 
represents  the  Tyrians  as  ambitious  of  military 
glory.  Their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
peeps  out  in  the  jealous  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Hebrew  writers. 
Their  wealth  and  power  was  envied  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who  made  use  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  return.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  12;  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  18.)  The  Greeks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
Phoenician  subtlety  by  the  proverb  7.vpot  wpbs  *ol- 
Kucai  (Stud.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  "  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;"  and  their  reputation  for 
veracity  was  marked  by  the  saying  ^twrpa  voifi- 
KtMoV,  "a  Phoenician  lie."  (Strab.  iii.  p.  170.)  Bnt 
n  successful  commercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
imputations  of  this  description.  In  common,  and 
sometimes  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenicia  was 
denounced  by  the  Romans  for  the  corruption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  mountebanks  and  mu- 
sicians. (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  1 ;  Juv.  iii.  62,  viii.  159  ; 
AtheiL  xv.  53.)    Tho  mimes  of  Tyro  and  Berytus 
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were  renowned  far  and  wide.  (Exp.  tot,  Mundi, 
Hudson,  Oeogr.  Min.  iii.  p.  6.) 

Ancient  authority  almost  unanimously  attributes 
the  invention  of  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Lucan  (Phars.  HI  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  them  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  writing  among  the  Ionians ;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Herod,  v.  58,  59;  Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod.  v. 
24;  Tac.  Ana.  xi.  14;  Mela,  i.  12,  &c)  The  in- 
scriptions  found  in  Thera  and  Melos  exhibit  the  oldest 
forms  of  Greek  letters  hitherto  discovered ;  and  these 
islands  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself;  but  from  beveral 
discovered  in  Phoenician  colonies  —  none  of  which, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  b.  c. — 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-two  letters.  It  was  probably  more 
scanty  at  first,  since  the  Greek  alplmbet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  consisted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (Plin.  A  c);  and,  according  to  Ircnaeus 
{adv.  Haerts.  ii.  41),  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet  had 
only  fifteen.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Tac,  I  c.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  tho  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  only  a  more 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  Tho  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natural  object, 
as  aleph,  an  ox,  bcth,  a  house,  daUth,  a  door,  Ac., 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  respective  letters;  but  the  resemblance  of  tho 
forms  is  rather  fanciful. 

I'ahylonian  brtck.s,  inscrilwd  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character.  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Photn.  lib.  ii.  c  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and  Sardinia, 
and  on  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perished,  and  even  in  Greek  translations  but 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  philosophical  and  theological 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sanchontatho 
and  Mochus,  or  Moscbns,  of  Sidon,  accounts  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology, as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  remains  attributed 
to  the  former;  on  which  subject  tho  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  (Aglavphamiu,  ii.  p.  1264,  aqq  ), 
Orelli  (Sanchoniaihonis  Fragm.  p.  xiiL  sqq.),  den- 
ser (SymboWt,  pt.  i.  p.  110,  3rd  edit),  Movers 
(Die  Phdnizier,  i.  p.  120,  sqq.;  and  in  the  JoAr- 
biichcr  fur  Thwlogie  u.  chrittL  Philotophie,  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  i.),  and  Kenrick  (Phoenicia,  ch.  xi.). 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  under 
Greek  names,  as  Theodotus,  Hyp&icrates,  Philo- 
stratus,  &c,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  from  Jceephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  17)  that  there  were  at  Tyre  public  re- 
cords, very  carefully  kept,  and  extending  through  a 
long  scries  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  liave  been  founded ;  bnt  unfortunately  these 
Iwyc  all  perished.    Thus  wo  are  deprived  of  tho 
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annals  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity;  and,  by  a  perverse  fate,  the  in- 
ventors of  letters  have  been  deprived  of  that  benefit 
which  their  discovery  has  bestowed  on  other,  and 
often  lew  distinguished,  nations  which  have  bor- 
rowed it. 

The  arithmetical  system  of  the  Phoenicians  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  units  were 
marked  by  simple  strokes,  whilst  10  was  denotoi 
cither  by  a  horizontal  hoe  or  by  a  semicircle;  20  by 
the  letter  H;  and  100  had  also  a  special  mark,  with 
strokes  for  the  units  denoting  additional  hundreds. 
(Gcsen.  Mon.  Phoen,  i.  1.  c.  6.)  Their  weights  and 
measures  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  particularly  the  Si- 
donians,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Their  drinking  vessels,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer :  as  the  silver  vase 
which  Achilles  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  {Iliad.  xxiii. 
743),  and  the  bowl  given  to  Tclemachus  by  Mone- 
laus.  (Od.  iv.  618  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvL  p.  757.)  The 
Phoenicians  probably  also  manufactured  fictile  and 
glass  vases ;  but  the  origin  of  the  vases  called  Phoe- 
nician, found  in  Southern  Italy,  rests  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  particularly  excelled  in  works  in 
bronze.  Thus  the  pillars  which  they  cast  for  Solo- 
mon's temple  were  18  cubits  in  height  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5  cubits  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  country  their  architecture  must 
have  consisted  more  of  wood  than  of  stone ;  but  they 
must  have  attained  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  since  those  designed  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon  required  no  further  labour,  bat  only  to 
be  put  together,  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem. 
The  internal  decorations  were  carvings  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
hare  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Their  idols 
were  not,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  elaborate 
representations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
shapeless  stones  called  Baetxdi;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus,  but  of  very  rude  sculpture,  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  carving  and 
inlaying  in  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Eumaeus  in  Homer 
(Od.  xv.  415),  and  in  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (2  Ckron.  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  Iiave  been  an  invention  of  the  Sidonians 
(Satichoniath.  p.  82,  ed.  Orell.),  and  a  peculiar  sort 
of  cithara  was  called  Aupo^wViC-  (Athcn.  iv.  183.) 

VIII.  Manufactures,  Commerce,  akd  Navi- 
gation. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Phoenicia  was  the 
celebrated  purple  dye  ;  but  it  was  not  a  monopoly. 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dye  as 
coming  from  Greece ;  and  Egypt  and  .Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  article  was  that  it  was 
obtained  from  fish  of  the  genera  buccinum  and 
murcx,  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  on  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  Carmcl.    The  liquor  is  con- 


tained in  a  little  vein  or  canal  which  follows  the 
spiral  line  of  these  molluscs,  and  yields  bat  a  very 
small  drop.    The  fluid,  wluch  is  extracted  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  or  cream 
colour,  and  smells  like  garlic.    If  applied  to  linen, 
cotton,  or  wool,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light, 
it  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  and  tio.p 
purple  ;  and  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  produced.  The 
buccinum,  which  is  so  named  from  its  trumpet 
shape,  is  found  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  but  the 
murex  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.    The  latter, 
in  its  general  form,  resembles  the  buccinum,  bat 
is  rougher  and  more  spinous.    The  Helix  ianOun*, 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  yields  a  similar 
fluid.    The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  purple  was 
owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  fish,  and 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.    The  best 
accounts  of  these  fish  will  be  found  in  Aristotle 
(£7.  Anim,  lib.  v.)  and  Pliny  (ix.  61.  s.  62)  ;  and  es- 
pecially in  a  paper  of  Reaumur  in  the  Memoir**  die 
VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  1711;  and  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  purple  in  Amati,  Dt  Restitution*  Ar- 
pttrarum,  and  Don  Michacle  Rosa,  I)issertaziiwe 
dclk  Porpore  e  deUe  Materie  Vestiarie  presto  gli 
Aatichi.    The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tyre,  though  the  poets  6peak  of  Sidonian  purple. 
(Ovid,  Tr.  iv.  2.  27.)    Tyre,  under  the  Romans, 
bad  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  the 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  promulgated  pro- 
hibiting its  use  by  all  except  magistrates.  (Flat. 
Vopisc.  AureL  c  45  ;  Suet.  Nero,  32.)    The  manu- 
facture seems  to  have  flourished  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  famed  for  its  purple,  so  Sidon  was 
renowned  for  its  glass,  which  was  made  from  the 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Carroel.  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  accidental 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a  cargo  of  natron,  employed  some  lumps  of  it, 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  up  their  cauldron  ;  and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produced  a 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  flou- 
rished in  very  ancient  times.  The  Sidonians  made  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  graver. 
They  also  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  by 
means  of  glass.  (Plin.  L  c.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  fine  linen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  as  we  see  in  the  description 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (wcwAoi  wap- 
toIkiAoi,  ffya  yvrtuicwv  2j8ortW,  Iliad,  vi.  289), 
and  in  Scriptural  allusions.  (2  Ckron.  ii.  14,  &c.) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perfumes. 
(Juv.  viii.  159 ;  Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  2.) 

Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  bad 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
policy  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  commu- 
nicating it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  means 
of  commerce,  for  which  their  maritime  situation  on 
the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitted 
them.  Their  original  occupation  was  that  of  mere 
carriers  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (Herod,  i.  1);  but  their  maritime  sups- 
riority  led  them  to  combine  with  it  the  profession,  of 
piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  not  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. (Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  415.  &c.) 
They  were  especially  noted  as  slave-dealers.  (UemL 
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ii.  &4 ;  Horn.  OtL  xiv.  285.)  The  importation  of 
cloths,  trinkets,  &c,  in  Phoenician  ships,  is  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but  the 
Phoenicians  are  as  constantly  described  as  a  crafty 
deceitful  race,  who  were  ever  bent  on  entrapping  the 
unwary,  (/£  vi.  290,  xxiii.  743,  &c.)  It  would 
be  absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  they  were  always 
fraudulent  in  their  dealings.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.) 
draws  a  glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  splendour  of  their  vessels.  From  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  following  particulars.  The  trade 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  myrrh,  frankincense,  precious  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  Bab-el- 
Afaadeb  produced  frankincense  and  spices  superior 
to  those  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  "  bright  iron"  Indian  steel.  Ezekiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forming  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  that  they  also  drew  their  supplies  of  corn 
from  thence,  (Isaiah,  xxiii.  3^  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  with  asphalt  for  their  embalmments,  and 
probably  with  incense  for  their  temples.  (Herod. 
Hi.  6j  Died.  xix.  99J  Their  traffic  with  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  besides  the  indigenous  products  of 
those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  route.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
by  Ezekiel  (xviL  4)  a  city  of  merchants,  must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  its  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  Tigris,  had  manufactures  of  its  own, 
especially  embroideries.  With  Nineveh  also,  while 
it  flourished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat, grape-honey, oil, and  balm; 
and  from  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pro- 
cured sheep  and  goats.  Proceeding  to  more  northern 
regions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
white  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helbon.  Ar- 
menia and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine —  the  modern  Georgia 
and  Cvrauria — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slave* ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  bad 
undoubtedly  great  commercial  intercourse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
names  for  the  principal  objects  of  oriental  commerce, 
especially  spices  and  perfumes,  were  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians.  (Herod,  iii.  111.)  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a  Phoenician  Teasel  seems  regularly  to 
have  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Otcon.  c.  8.) 
Tarshish,  or  Tartcssus,  the  modern  Andalusia,  was 
the  source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  so  abundant 
in  this  country  that  tbey  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  served  as  anchors.  At  a  later 
period  they  procured  their  tin  from  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  have  traded  on  the  NW.  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Senegal,  as  well  as  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  or  Canaries.  They  must  also,  of  course, 
have  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  their  many  colonies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
al  ways  describes  the  nations  as  bringing  their  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Utter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Phoenicians  were  surrounded,  and  the  business  of 
the  Utter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  various  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  the  articles 


which  haa  thus  been  brought  to  them  overland. 
(Herod.  L.  At  a  later  period,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  their  journeys 
in  the  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedlars,  or  retail 
dealers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  (Proverb*,  xxxi.  24.;  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  8^  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
had  factories,  or  settlements  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Thus  the  Tyrians  had  a  fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  (Nehemiah,  xiii.  16),  chiefly  perhaps  for 
the  salted  tunnies  which  they  brought  from  the 
Euxine.  Tbey  had  also  a  settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  1 12),  and,  after  the  close  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athens,  as 
already  related,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

In  their  original  seats  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Phoenicians  used  only  rafts  (Plin.  vii.  57)  ;  but  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  they  constructed 
regular  vessels.  lu  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  with  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  penUconler,  a  long  and  swift  vessel  of  5J}  oars. 
(Comp.  Herod.  L  163.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gavlos,  or  tub-like  merchantman  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  its  name  from  a  milk-pail, 
were  Uter  inventions.  (Ibid*,  iii.  loG.)  The  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a  p-^sage  of  Xenoph  on  before  cited. 
(Otcon.  fi  ;  cf.  Heliodor.  v.  lfi  ;  Isaiah,  ii.  16^  We 
have  already  described  the  Pataeci,  or  figure-heads 
of  their  vessels.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (Plin.  vii.  5_6_ ; 
Manil.  L  297,  sqq.) ;  and  could  thus  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  still  creeping 
along  the  coast.  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  wbo  applied 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  practically  useful. 
(Strab.  xvi.  757.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  relates  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  though  the  father  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  which  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  circumnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  the  case,  is  so  unlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  Renncll,  Geogr.  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682.  sqq. ;  Grote,  hist  of  Greece, 
iii.  pp.  377,  sqq.) 

IX.  Colonies. 

The  foundation  of  colonies  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  its  proper  head.  Their  position  made 
them  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  country,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  led  them  to  plant 
colonies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Greeks  tbey  had  the  command  of  the  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  colonisation  thus  proceeded 
without  interruption.  Their  settlements,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  the  true  nature  of  colonies, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  system,  mere  military  occu- 
pations ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  these  distant  possessions.  Hence 
they  resembled  our  own  colonies  in  America  or 
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Australia,  as  distinguished  from  oar  occupation  of 
India.  A  modern  writer  has,  with  much  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Phoenician  colonisation  from  tho  threefold  cycle  of 
ancient  myths  respecting  the  wanderings  of  Bel  or 
Baal— the  Cronos  of  the  Greeka,  and  patron  god  of 
Byblus  and  Berytus ;  of  Astarte  or  Io  (Venus- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Melcarth  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Movers, 
Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  ch.  2.)  With  these  myths  are 
combined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Europe,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &c  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  myths  can  hardly  be 
disputed ;  but  a  critical  discussion  of  them  would 
require  more  space  than  ran  be  here  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  short  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  places  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.),  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Citium,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
Fin.  iv.  20  )    Paphos  and  PalarpaphoSj  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Venus-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colonisation.    The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  legend  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon 
( — "  turn  Belus  opimum  Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victor 
ditione  tenebat,"  Virg.  Aen.  i.  621,  et  ib.  Serv.),  who 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  Citium,  Lapathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.    (Alex.  Ephes.  in  Stephan.  v. 
Adn-qSot.)    A  great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
liave  been  found  in  this  island.    Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.    Phoenician  myths  and  tra- 
ditions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece,  and  long  precede  the  Trojan  War.  Such 
are  the  legends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Europa  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Thasos,  Boeotia, 
Euboca  and  There.    Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actually  become  their  colony,  there  are  at  least 
numerous  traces  tliat  they  were  once  predominant  in 
the  island.   It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Citium  and  Tartossus.  (Comp.Epiphan. 
adv.  Haeret.  80.  25,  and  Movers,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
248,  note  127.)   Conon,  a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentions  that  the  Heliades, 
the  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  {Fab.  47,  ap.  PhoL  p.  187),  and 
numerous  other  trad i lions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  island.    Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  they  are  fainter  there  than 
nt  Rhodes.    It  is  tho  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa, 
the  Sidonian  Astarte ;  and  the  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  Araden  (Steph.  B.  ».v.  'Irav6i ; 
Hiurocl.  §  11 ;  Acts,  xxvii.  12),  Lebena,  and  Phoe- 
nico,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
Wo  learn  from  Thncydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  tho  Cyclades  wero  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.    We  havo  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thncy- 
dides, in  tho  passage  just  cited,  mixes  the  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  together.    Chios  and  Samoa  are 
also  connected  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
myths;  and  at  Tcnedos,  Meliccrtes,  worshipped  with 
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the  sacrifice  of  infants,  is  the  Tyrian  Meclartb,  also 
called  Palaemon  by  the  Greeka.  (Lycophr.  Cast, 
229.)  There  are  traces  of  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Bithynia,  but  not  more  eastward  in  the  Enxina, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  "voyages  ex- 
tended farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
their  presence  in  Imbrex  and  I.emnos,  aid  there  are 
distinct  historical  evidences  of  their  settlements  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Thasos.  Herodotus  had 
himself  beheld  the  gigantic  traces  of  their  mining 
operations  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  have 
turned  a  whole  mountain  upside-down  (vi.  47). 
The  fable  ran.  tliat  they  had  come  thither  in  search 
of  Europa.  (Id.  ii.  44.)  They  had  also  settlements 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Mount  Pangaeos,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.    (Plin.  viL  57 ;  Strsh. 

xiv.  p.  680.)  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  447), 
Cadmus  and  his  Arab*  once  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  the 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  latter  country, 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  credibility 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitled.  (Herod,  v. 
57).  The  name  of  'Oyaa,  or  Ones,  by  which 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  was  pure  Phoe- 
nician. (Enphor.  ap  Steph.  B.  $.  v. :  cf.  Paosan.  ix. 
12.)  From  Thebes  the  Cadineans  were  expeUed 
by  the  Argives,  and  retired  among  the  Enchelees,  an 
Illyrian  people  (Herod,  v.  61);  and  lllyrius,  a  son  d 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  nunc 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  4.)  The 
I'aphi.ms.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cephalleiua, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  (Ctyss- 

xv.  426.) 

To  colonise  Sicily  required  bolder  navigation ; 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a  commercial  and  maritime 
people,  tho  Phoenicians  seised  its  promontories  and 
adjacent  isles  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives.  (Thucyd.  vi.  2.)  Subsequently,  however, 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  their  possessions  by 
tho  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  ultimately  confined  to  its  XW. 
corner  (/ft.),  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hephaestos,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabin,  is  represented  as 
flying  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  (Died.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  Phoenicia* 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian,  H.  An.  iv.  2;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
934.)  An  inscription  found  at  Segesta  mentions  a 
pne.>i*v>s  t'i  \  hius-L rania,  wnicli  was  tno  l  Ji»*>,*£iaa 
Venus.  (Rhein.  Aftu.  vol.  iv.  p.  91.)  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
deity,  from  the  attempts  which  have  frequently  bed 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  their  city.  Thus 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  (Ant  R.  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  At- neas, 
whilst  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sicily  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  year  736  b.  <x,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Italy,  but  tho  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  them. 
Diodorus  (v.  12)  mentions  Melite,  or  Malta,  as  a 
Phoenician  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  va 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difficult  to  di*tingni*h 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  the 
Phoenicians.    Farther  westward  we  may  track  the 
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latter  in  Sardinia,  where  Clandian  {Bell.  Gild.  520) 
mentions  Caralis  as  founded  by  the  Tyriana,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Sulci,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  coins  of  Acbusns  (/pica)  seem  to  denote 
the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  since  they 
have  emblems  of  the  Cabiriac  worship. 

Tho  very  early  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  south  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tatshish,  or  Tartessus,  in  the  10th  chap,  of  Genesis. 
To  tho  same  purport  is  the  legend  of  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  against  Chrysnor,  the  father  of  Geryon, 
which  was  of  course  naval,  and  which  sailed  from 
Crete.  (Hercd.  iv.  8;  Diod.  iv.  17,  aqq.  v.  17,  &c) 
The  account  of  Diodorus  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
this  was  an  earlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
mediately situated  ones.  Tho  Phoenicians  had  no 
doubt  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Tartessus  long  before  the  foundation  of  Gadeira  or 
Cadiz.  The  date  of  the  latter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  very  remarkable  accuracy.  Velleius 
Paterculus  (i.  2)  informs  us  that  it  was  founded  a 
few  years  before  Utica;  and  from  Aristotlo  (de 
Mirab.  Auscult.  c.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
Litter  city  must  have  been  founded  at  least  800 
years  n.  c,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  must  have  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  our  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Melcarth,  at  this  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silius  Italicus,  the 
primitive  rites  of  Phoenician  worship;  the  fane  had 
no  image,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a  god  was 
an  ever- burning  tire  ;  the  ministering  priests  were 
barefooted  and  clad  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  and  swine  wus  prohibited.  (Punic,  iii.  22, 
soq.)  Long  before  this  period,  however,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony;  for  the  Phocaeans 
who  sailed  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about 
556  n.  c  found  it  an  independent  state,  governed 
by  its  own  king  Arganthonius.  (Herod,  i.  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doubtless  founded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  tho  Phoenicians ;  but  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  which  were  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabiri,  can  be  traced,  as  Carteia, 
Malaca,  Sexti,  &c,  were  of  Tyrian  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  continued  connection  with  Phoe- 
nicia wo  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  superior  civili- 
sation and  immemorable  use  of  writing  which  Strabo 
(iii.  139)  observed  among  the  Turduli  and  Tur- 
detani. 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Phoenicians  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  Casai- 
terides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Scilly  Islands;  and  that  northwards  they  may 
have  extended  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 
search  of  amber.  [Bkitaxmcae  Ins.  Vol.  1.  p.  433, 
seq.]  (Com p.  Heeren, Researches,  ijc.  ii.  pp.  53, 68.) 
Hut  these  points  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 
There  are  more  decided  traces  of  Phoenician  occu- 
pation on  the  NW.  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
Abyla,  like  Calpe,  was  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  his  temple  at  Lixus  in  Mauretania  was  said  to 
be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xix.  4. 
s.  22.)  Tinge  was  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  whom 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  combated  (Mela,  i.  5>; 
Strab.iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Sinus  Emporicus  (k6\wos 
'Efswoputds,  Strab.  xvii.  827),  on  the  W.  mast  of 
Mauretania,  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
commercial  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Ccrue 


was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  on  this  coast;  but  the 
situation  of  Cerne  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 
[Ceknb.] 

With  regard  to  their  colonies  on  the  N.  or  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (i.  p.  48)  tells  us 
that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  they  wero 
probably  acquainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  recorded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Pliny  (xvi.  79)  relates  that  tho 
cedar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  Bince  its  foundation,  1178  years  before  his 
time;  and  as  Pliny  wrote  about  78  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  corroborates  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  also  founded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  as  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  &c. 
(Sail.  Jug.  c.  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here.  [Car- 
thago.] 

The  principal  modem  works  on  Phoenicia  arc, 
Boc hart's  Geoyraphia  Sacra,  a  performance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  but  the  conclusions  of  which,  from 
the  defective  ftate  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Gosenius,  Monumenta  Phoe- 
nicia; Movers,  article  Phdnizien,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encyclopedic,  and  especially  his  work  Die 
Phonxzier,  of  which  two  volumes  are  published,  but 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Mr.  Kenrick's  Phoe- 
nicia, 8vo.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
this  article  is  much  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenberg,  De  Reims 
Tyriorttm,  Berlin,  1832,  and  Beitrage  ssur  Einlei- 
tnug  in  das  Alte  Testament ;  Heeren,  Historical  Re- 
searches, ifc.  vol.  ii.  Oxford,  1833;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  cb.  18;  Forbiger,  Uandbuch  der 
alien  Geographic,  voL  ii.  p.  659,  sqq.;  Russcgger. 
Reisen;  Burckhardt,  Syria;  Bobinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  &c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHOENTCE.  [Phila.] 

PHOENI'CIS.    [Mkdjeox,  No.  3.] 

PHOENI'CIUS  MONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

PHOENl'CUS  (+ourumvs).  1.  A  port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas.  (Thucyd.  viii.  34.) 
Livy  (xxxvi.  45)  notices  it  in  his  account  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochus  (comp.  Steph.  B.  *.  r.);  but  its 
identification  is  not  easy,  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  263) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modern  port  of 
Tskesme,  and  Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  5)  as  tho 
port  of  Egri-Lxmcn. 

2.  A  port  of  Lycia,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Patara; 
it  was  scarcely  2  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs.  In  the 
war  against  Antiochns  a  Roman  fleet  took  its  station 
there  with  a  view  of  taking  Patara.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.)  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  7)  observes  that 
Livy's  description  answers  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
i  Kalamaki.  As  to  Mount  Phoenicus  in  Lycia,  seo 
Olympus,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  [L.  S.] 

PHOENl'CUS.  [Phycus] 

PHOENl'CUS  (♦oimoCt  ktpaiv,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Stadiasni.  §  12),  a  har- 
bour  of  Marmarica,  off  which  there  were  the  two 
islands  Didymae,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  76)  places  off 
the  Chcrsonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Acgypt.  Its 
I  position  must  be  sought  between  Pmgeus  (Tlviyevf, 
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Strab.  L  c. ;  Ptol.  L  e. ;  Stadiaam.  I  c),  wliich  is  identi- 
fied with  litis  Tankub,  and  Rdt-aUKanau.  [E.B.J.] 

PHOENl'CUS  PORTUS  (A<mV  4Wi«ovj).  1.  A 
harbour  of  Messenia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Acritas, 
and  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Oenuasae.  It  serins 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  Skhiza,  which  inland  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Capri,  or  Cabrera.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  12;  Leake, 
Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  434.) 

2.  A  harbour  in  the  island  of  Cythera.  [Vol  I. 
p.  738,  b.] 

PHOENICtTSA.    [Aeouae  Iksulae.] 

PHOENIX  (♦o£ri£).  1.  A  river  of  Mails,  flowing 
into  the  Asopus,  S.  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  distance 
of  15  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  193; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32.) 

2.  A  riVer  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanns. 
(Vibius  SequesL  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Lucan,  vi. 
374;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

3.  A  small  river  of  Acbaia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETEIAE.  [Piiytia.] 

PHOEZON.  [Mantixeia,  p.  264,  a.] 
PHOLEGANDROS  (+o\ry*ytp*,,  Strab.  x.  p. 
484,  seq. :  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  *oKiKoApos  or  ♦«Aii- 
Kay&pos,  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  31:  Eth.  +o\rydv&pto$, 
4>o\tyayhp7yos :  Polglxmdro),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
pnean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Cycladee, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sicinos.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Minos.  (Steph. 
B.  $■  v.)  It  was  called  the  iron  Pbolegandros  by 
Aratus,  on  account  of  its  rugged  ness,  but  it  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  modern  town  stands  upon 
tho  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few 
(Ross, 
140.) 

PHO'LOE.  [Elm,  p.  817.] 

PHO'RBIA  [Mvcosos.] 

PHOT1CE  (♦wriidi),  a  city  in  Epetras,  mentioned 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
Procopius  says  that  it  originally  stood  in  a  marshy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  upon  a 
neighbouring  height.  It  is  identified  by  Veld,  in  the 
ancient  Molo»sis,  which  now  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
hut  there  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  1;  Hierocl.  p.  652,  with  Weaseling's 
note ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

PHRA  (*pd\  Isidor.  Man*,  Parth.  c.  16),  a  town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Isidores  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Aracboaia.  There  can  be  little1  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  with  the  Ferrah  or  Furrah  of 
modern  times  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  153),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrah-rud.  Ritter  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  name  of  Pharaxana,  in  Drangiana 
(vi.  19.  §  5);  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrada  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a  city  of  Drangiana,  Both  con- 
jectures are  probable.  [V.] 

PHRAATA  (ra  tydara,  Appian,  ParUt.  pp.  80, 
99,  ed.  Schw.;  Upiaatta,  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  iapdana,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  10),  a  place 
in  ancient  Media,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
position  is  donbtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Strabo,  under 
tho  name  of  Vera  (xi.  p.  523);  and  there 


remains,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  island 
,  lieuen  auf  den  Griech.  I  rutin,  vol  L  p 


PHRYGIA. 

ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  really  the  s»:»e 
place.  If  the  name  Phraata  be  the  correct  one,  it  u 
likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Phraaln. 
(Plut.  Anion,  c  38.)  (See  Rawlinson  On  the  A  tro~ 
patenian  Ecbatana,  K.  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  rctrt  1, 
1840.)  [V.J 

PHRAGANDAE.  [Maedi.] 

PHREATA  (*ptara),  that  is,  the  Wells,  a  plaee 
in  the  district  of  Garsauritis  in  Cappadocia.  (PtoL 
v.  6.  §  14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  fact 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  country  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  (Wesseling,  ad  Hitrrod. 
p.  700.)  [L.S,] 

PHRI'CIUM  (tpiaw),  a  mountain  of  Locris. 
above  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  xiiL  pp.  582,  021; 
Steph.  B.  «.  ».) 

PHRICONIS.  [Cyme.] 

PHRIXA  (*plta,  Paus.  et  alii ;  *v>i(<u,  Herod,  iv. 
148:  Eth.  4>p<{ar3f),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Eli*, 
situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpbeius,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  Olympta.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  343 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It  was  founded  by  tlje 
Minyae  (Herod.  L  c),  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
Phacstus.  (Steph.  B.  *.v.  Vldxurros.)  Phrixa  k 
rarely  mentioned  in  history;  but  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Triphylian  cities.  (Comp.  Xen.  IlelL  iii.  2. 
§  30;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  position  is  determined 
by  Paosanias,  who  says  that  it  was  situated  upon  a 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Leucanias,  a  tributary  of 
the  Alpbeius,  and  at  a  ford  of  the  latter  river. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  §  6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  called 
I'aleojanaro,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  both 
sides  of  the  river,  whence  the  city  received  Uie  name 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Steph.  B. «.  *  ♦omtt^s.) 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansaniaa,  who 
mentions  there  a  temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upro 
the  summit  of  the  hill  there  are  ttill  remains  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  Bob- 
laye,  Richerches  o*c.  p.  136 ;  Rosa,  Reitm  tin 
Pelopomes,  p.  108;  Curtius,  Peloponnetos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

PHRIXUS  i+ptlos),  a  tributary  of  the  Erasmus, 
in  the  Arpcia.  [Argos,  p.  201 ,  a.] 

PHRUDIS.  [FnuDis.] 

PHRURI  (*poypot),  a  Scythian  people  in 
described  as  cannibals.  (Plin.  vL  17.  s.  20; 
Per.  752,  and  Eustath.  ad  he.) 

PHRVGIA  (+p\rri*:  Eth.  iptytt,  Phryges),  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  are  to  os  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  tlxsir 
origin  and  nationality  are  concerned.  Still,  however, 
there  are  many  indications  which  seem  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  definite  conclusions.  Some  regard  them  as 
a  Thraciau  tribe  (Bribes  or  Bryges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia;  others  consider  them  to  have  been 
Armenians:  and  others,  again,  to  have  been  a  mixed 
race.  Their  Tbracian  origin  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  x.  p.  471)  and  Stephanos  B.  («.  r  ); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  73)  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  under  the 
name  of  Brigea,  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Mace- 
donians before  they  migrated  into  Asia.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  Xanthns  (op.  Strab.  xiv. 
660),  took  place  after  tho  Trojan  War,  and 
ing  to  Conon  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  130,  ed.  B«klc) 
90  years  before  that  war,  under  king  Midas.  The*e 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  refer  to  an  original 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Enropc  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  these  authors  tmns 
to  refer  rather  to  the  return  to  Asia  of  a  portion  of 
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the  nation  settled  in  Asia;  for  the  Phrygians  are  not  I 
only  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//. 
ii.  862,  iii.  185,  x.  431,  xri.  717,  xxiv.  535),  but 
■re  generally  admitted  to  bo  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  2), 
whence  they,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them,  must  at 
one  time  have  migrated  into  Europe;  so  that  in  our 
traditions  the  account  of  their  migrations  has  been 
reversed,  as  in  many  other  cases.    The  geographical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
is  attested  by  some  singular  coincidences.    In  the 
army  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  under  one 
commander  and  using  the  same  armour;  and 
Herodotus  (viL  73)  adds  the  remark  tliat  the  Ar- 
menians were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians. 
Eudoxus  (op.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'tipuvria,  and  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circumstance, 
and  moreorer  alludes  to  a  similarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  peoples.    Both  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  subterraneous  habitations  (Vrtruv.  ii.  1; 
Xenopli.  Anab.  iv.  5.  §  25;  Diod.  xiv.  28);  and.the 
names  of  both,  lastly,  are  used  as  synonyms. 
(Anted.  Graec.  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257,  ed.  Cramer.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenians ;  though  here,  again,  the  account  of  their 
migration  has  been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians from  the  Armenians.    The  time  when  they 
descended  from  the  Armenian  highlands  cannot  be 
determined,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.    (Paus.  i. 
14.  §2;  Claudian,  tn  Eutrop.  ii.  251, &c.;  Appulei. 
Metam.  xL  p.  762,  ed.  Oud.)    The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a  great  flood,  connected  with  king  Annacus  or 
Nannacns,  also  are  very  significant.    This  king  re- 
sided at  Iconium,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Pbrygia ; 
and  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a  great 
Hood  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oracle.    (Zosim.  vi.  10;  Sntd.  t.  v. 
NdVrcwos;  Steph.  B.  #.«.  *\k6viov\  comp.  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  C20,  &c.)    Phrygia-is  said  tn  have  first  risen 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae.    After  this  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
hare  been  the  first  to  adopt  idolatry.  (Orac.  Sibytt. 
i.  196,  262,  266,  vii.  12—15.)    The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unmis- 
takable, but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.  Another 
argument  in  favour  of  our  supposition  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times,  and  are  scarcely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.  Vitruvius 
(ii.  1)  remarks,  that  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  the 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  them 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  hills  permitted.    This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  who  have 
found  such  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.    (Hamilton,  He- 
searches,  ii.  p.  250,  288  ;  Texier,  Description  de 
lAric  Mineure,  i.  p.  210,  who  describes  an  immense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)    A  few 
of  these  architectural  monuments  are  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  Phrygian.    (Tc-xier  and  Steuart,  A 
Description  of  tome  ancient  Monuments  with  In- 
scriptions still  existing  in  Lydi*  and  Phryjia, 
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London,  1842.)  These  inscriptions  must  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  such  proper  names 
as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek.  The  impression 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  works  executed  by  human  bands  at  a  most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitruvius  intimates,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  con- 
venient to  construct  such  habitations  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a  resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Roman  structures;  but  while 
we  assert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  display  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  structures  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  tho 
habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopisn,  whence 
lexior  Gfsi^riaies  me  above  mentioned  rocK-city 
(near  Boyhntjkit  in,  between  the  Halys  and  Irb»)  by 
the  name  of  a  Pelasgian  city.  (Comp  Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  226,  &c,  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches,  ii. 
p.  58;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  28.)  These  facta 
throw  a  surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the 
migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argolis,  and 
tbe  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesus,  men- 
tioned by  Atbenaeus  (xiv.  p.  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploration  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  monuments.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  viz.  that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  formed, 
if  not  tbe  sole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least 
by  far  the  most  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
their  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  tbe  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus 
also  occurs  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia ;  the  north  of 
Bithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Otroia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  us 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otreus.  (Horn.  JL  iii.  186.) 
In  tbe  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  about  Mount 
Sipylus  was  once  occupied  by  Phrygians  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  571);  the  Trojan  Tbebe  also  bore  the  name 
Mygdouia,  which  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 

xiii.  p.  588) ;  Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  V.  II.  viii.  5); 
and  Polyaenus  (Strateg*  viii.  37)  relates  that  the 
Bebryces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phocaeans,  carried 
on  war  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionions  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closest 
relation,  for  Hecuba  Is  a  Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  tbe  ally  of  tbe  Phrygians  against 
the  Amazons  (iii.  184,  &c),  the  name  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Aap«<ot),  and 
the  names  Paris  and  Scamandrius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  for  the  Greek  Alexander  and  A«tya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian as  synonyms.  From  tbe  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  different  languages;  but  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  as  alluding 
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only  to  a  dialectic  difference.  Now  as  the  Trojans 
throughout  the  Homeric  poems  appear  as  a  people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  are  even  called  Hellenes 
by  Dionysins  of  Halicarnassus  (AnL  Rom.  L  61), 
it  follows  that  the  Phrygians  also  must  have  been 
related  to  the  Greeks.  This,  again,  is  further  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence;  for,  looking  apart  from 
the  tradition  about  Pelops,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  king  Midas  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  all  foreigners  to  have  dedicated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  n.  <:,  a  present  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  (Herod,  i.  14);  and  Plato  (Cratgi  p.  410) 
mentions  several  words  which  were  common  to  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  languages.  (Comp.  Jablonski, 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  etc,  ed.  Te  Water.);  and, 
lastly,  the  Armenian  language  itself  is  now  proved 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Schroeder,  Thesaur.  Ling. 
Arm.  p.  51.)  The  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Trojans,  and  Greeks  being  thus  established, 
wo  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  other  Asiatic 
nations  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Mygdonians,  as  already  observed,  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  x. 
27.  §  1),  and  in  Homer  (//.  iii.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygians  is  called  Mygdon.  According  to 
Stephanus  B.  («.  r.  MvySovla),  lastly,  Mygdonia  was 
the  name  of  a  district  in  Great  Phrygia,  as  well  as 
of  a  part  of  Macedonia.  The  Dolioncs,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  A  esc  pus,  were  separated 
from  the  Mygdonians  by  the  river  Khyndacus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  681 ;  Schol.  adApollon.  Rhod.  I  936, 
943,  1115.)  At  a  later  time  they  disappear  from 
history,  their  name  being  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
Phrygians.  The  Mysians  are  easily  recognisable  as 
a  Phrygian  people,  both  from  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thra- 
cians,  and  their  language  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strab.  xii.  p.  572), 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  564;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  862, 
ad  Diongt.  Per.  810;  Suid.  v.  oMtr  frrroK.)  As 
to  the  Maeonians,  see  Lydia.  The  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  the  name 
Pelasgians,  thus  unquestionably  were  branches  of 
the  great  Phrygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  inhabited  by 
a  variety  of  tribes  all  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  the  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  138;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680.)  There 
we  meet  with  Phrygians,  or  with  a  modification  of 
their  name,  Brvgians,  in  all  directions.  Manlonius, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  B^iWcu; 
Plin.  iv.  18,  where  we  have  probably  to  read  Brycae 
for  Brysae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thrace  and  Troas.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  590;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  99:  Suid.  t.v.  0d- 
fu/pts;  Solin.  15;  Tzetz.  Chil  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  also  occur  in  Chalcidice.  (Lycoph.  1404; 
Steph.  B.  *.  p.  Kpovois.)  Further  south  they  appear 
about  Mount  Oeta  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thucyd. 
ii.  22 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  621 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  tpvyia  and 
QpUtov;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  was  perhaps  only  a  repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  the  west  of  Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia, about  lake  Lychnidus,  we  meet  with  Bryges  | 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  326,'  327 ;  Steph.  B.  e.  v.  Bpv(),  and 
in  the  same  vicinity  wc  have  the  towns  of  Brygion, 
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Brygias,  and  Mntatio  Brucida.  (Steph.  B.  #.  «.; 
IL  IJierot.  p.  607.)  The  westernmost  traces  of 
Brygians  we  find  about  Dyrrhachium.  (Strab.  Lc\ 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  39;  Scymn.  433,  436.)  It  u 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  The  country  beyond  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Haemus  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
at  all  times  by  Thracians;  but  Phrygians  extended 
very  far  north  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardua,  for 
Pan. von  i a  and  Moesia  seem  to  be  only  ditfcrem 
forms  for  Pakosia  and  MrsiA;  and  the  Brearae 
on  the  Savus  also  betray  their  origin  by  their  name. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  Dardami  were  Phrygians, 
and  descendants  of  the  Teucrians  in  Troas;  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  lllyrian*. 
(Polyb.  ii.  6.)  Strabo,  lastly,  connects  the  IUyrian 
Henetes  with  those  of  Asia  Minor  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (/£  ii.  852),  and  even  the  Dalma- 
tians are  in  one  passage  described  as  Armenians  And 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  Anted.  Grace  Ox.  iii.  p.  257.) 
If  we  sum  up  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  find  that 
at  one  time  the  Phrygians  constituted  the 
body  of  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  lllyricum.    Allusions  to 


grations  into  these  countries  are  not  wanting,  for, 
independently  of  the  traditions  about  the  migrations 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  v.  13,  vii. 
20;  Strab.  Fragm.  37;  Lycophr.  741,  &c),  we  have 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  Midas  to  the  plains 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  same  great 
event.    (Athen.  xv.  p.  603;  Lycoph.  1397,  &c) 

The  great  commotions  which  took  place  in  Asia  and 
Europe  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Phrygians.  In  Europe  the  lllyrians  pressed 
southwards,  and  from  the  north-east  the  Scytho- 
Thracian  tribes  pushed  forward  and  occupied 
all  the  country  east  of  the  river  Axius ;  Hellenic 
nies  were  established  on  the  coasts,  while  U 
state  of  the  Macedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  from 
Emathia.  (SyncelL  pp.  198,  261  ;  Justin,  viiu  I.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygians  disap- 
peared from  Europe,  where  the  Paeotiians  and  Pan- 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  back  to 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthus  ninety 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  that  Lesser  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia  were 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Strabo  (xiL 
pp.  565,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  conquered  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  Troas  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

But  in  Asia  Minor,  too,  misfortunes  came  upot 
the  Phrygians  from  all  quarters.  From  the  south* 
east  the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  further; 
Diodorus  (ii.  2,  *cc)  represents  Phrygia  as  subdued 
even  by  Ninus ;  but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the 
Syrian  Cappadocians  forced  themselves  between  the 
Armenians  and  Phrygians,  and  thus  separated  them. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  v.  49*,  vii.  72.)  Strabo  also  (xii.  p. 
559)  speaks  of  structures  of  Scmiramis  in  Pontus. 
The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far 
as  Caria,  received  a  Semitic  population  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  Pelasgian 
people  were  in  some  parts  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  271.)  The  latest  of 
these  Syrophocnician  immigrants  seem  to  have  been 
the  Lydians  [Lydia],  whose  struggles  with  the 
Mysians  are  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
612;  Scylax,  p.  36.)  This  victorious  progress  of  the 
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Semitic  races  exercised  tbe  greatest  influence  npon 
the  Phrygians;  for  not  only  was  their  political  im- 
portance weakened,  but  their  national  independence 
was  lost,  and  their  language  and  religion  were  so 
deeply  affected  tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  elements  from  what  is  original  and 
indigenous.    In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
hard  pressed,  for  the  same  Tbracians  who  had 
driven  them  oat  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
although  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Thra- 
cians  in  Asia,  yet,  in  the  historical  ages,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bithyni,  and  Mari- 
andyni.    (Comp  Herod,  vii.  75.)    The  conflicts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  tbe  Thracians 
are  alluded  to  in  several  legends.'  Thus  king  Midas 
killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  Paphlagonia  and  Cilicia  (Strab.  L  p.  61)  ; 
the  Mariandyni  are  described  as  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Mysians  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Mygdon, 
the  king  of  the  latter,  was  slain.    (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  §  9;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  752,  780,  786, 
with  theScbol.;  Tzetz.  ChiL  iii.  808,  &c.)  Tbe 
brief  period  during  which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  exercised  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  twenty-five,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  b.  c,  is  probably  connected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual ware  (Died.  vii.  13;  SyncelL  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy  migrated  to 
Sicily.    (Pans.  v.  25.  §  6.) 

It  was  a  salutary  circumstance  that  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
but  still  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken ; 
they  had  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  During  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia  are 
already  distinguished  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  5.  §  3,  vi. 
2.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  16,  viii.  6.  §  7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  satrap  (ii.  1.  §  5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phrygia  on  tbe  Hellespont,  by  a  king, 
(vii.  4.  §  8). 

After  having  thus  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  are  enabled  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
condition  of  tbe  Phrygians,  and  the  country  which 
they  ultimately  inhabited.  As  to  the  name  Phryges, 
of  which  Bryges,  Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Bc- 
recynthae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychius  (*.  r.  Bpiyts)  that  in  the  language  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signitkd 
«*  freemen."     Tbe  nation  bearing  this  name  appears 
throughout  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  and  un- 
able to  resist  foreign  impressions  and  influences. 
None  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a  warlike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
have  a  somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  connected  with 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordius.    After  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  Persia,  the  Phrygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic  p.Flacc.  27;  Curt,  vi  11 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  304.) 
But  their  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  of  their 
peaceful  disposition.    Agriculture  was  tbeir  chief 
occupation;  and  whoever  killed  an  cot  or  stole  agri- 
cultural implements  was  put  to  death.  (Nicol. 
Daaiaae.  p.  148,  ed.  OrcUi.)    Gordius,  their  king,  is 
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said  to  have  been  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
throne.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  3.  §  1 ;  Justin,  zil  7.) 
Pliny  (vii.  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  the 
Phrygians.  Great  care  also  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  and  commerce  flourished 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  times,  as  wc  must 
infer  from  their  well-built  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iii.  400).  The  foundation  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  same  time  commercial 
emporia,  belongs  to  tbe  mythical  ages,  as,  c.  g.,  Pes- 
•inus,  Gordium,  Celaenae,  and  Apamea.  The  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  bare  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a  mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  the  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
a  reference  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Rhea  or  Agdistis),  and  Sabazius, 
tbe  Phrygian  name  for  Dionysus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
470,  &c)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  were 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  music  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  among  the  Greeks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Hyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marsyas.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phrygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oath.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  148.)  But  all  that  wo 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phrygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixture 
of  their  own  original  form  of  worship,  with  the  let's 
pure  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoeoician  tribes. 

The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lksskr 
Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Greater  Phry- 
oia.  It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  former;  according  to  Scylax  (p. 
35;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  tbe  Hellespont  from  the  river  Cius  to  Scstus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  likewise,  for  Pto- 
lemy  marks  the  two  countries  as  identical.  To- 
wards the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  boundaries 
arc  not  known  at  all,  but  politically  as  a  province  it 
bordered  in  tbe  east  on  Bithynia  and  Great  Phrygia, 
and  in  the  south  on  Lydia.  Great  Phryoia 
formed  the  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geographical  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  tho 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  tho  river  Halvs 
forming  tbe  boundary.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  The 
southern  frontier  towards  Pisidia  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taurus;  in  the  west  Mounts 
Tmolus  and  Messogis  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysta,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Romans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated tbe  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  tbe  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(//.  iii.  187,  xvi.  719),  and  where  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  Iconium,  the 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
district;  but  the  country  to  the  north- west  of  it,  with 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  fonning  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
suffered  from  frequent  droughts.  The  southern 
portion  of  Phrygia,  surrounded  by  Mount  Taurus,  a 
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branch  of  it  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  by  the 
mountains  containing  the  sources  of  the  Maeander, 
bono  the  surname  Parokios;  it  was  a  table-land, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  many  towns  it  contained,  it 
cannot  have  been  as  barren  as  the  northern  plateau. 
In  the  west  Phrygia  comprised  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Maeander,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  populous  part*  of  Phrygia;  but 
that  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes  in 
consequence  of  tho  volcanic  nature  of  the  district, 
which  is  attested  by  the  hot-springs  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  Plutonium,  from  which  suffocating  exha- 
lations were  sent  forth.  (Claudian,  m  Eutrop.  ii. 
270,  &&;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  578,  &c.,  629,  &c-;  Herod. 
viL  30;  Vitrur.  viii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a  country  rich  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce. Its  mountains  seem  to  have  furnished  gold; 
for  that  metal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Midas,  and  several  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  are  called 
"  auriferi."  (Claudian,  I.  e.  258.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  species  found  near  Synnada,  was 
very  celebrated.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579 ;  Pans.  i.  18. 
§  8,  &c. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  529  ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  36.) 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  clear  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Sabazius),  and  Homer  (/& 
iii.  184)  also  gives  to  the  country  tho  attribute 
duv*AoW<ro.  The  parts  most  distinguished  for 
their  excellent  wine,  however,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  Phrygia  was  most  distinguished  for 
its  sheep  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578).  King  Amyntas  is  said  to  have  kept  no  less 
than  300  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  table-land, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  there  on  a  very  large  scale.  (Comp.  Suid. 
s.  v.  ^pvyivr  iplvv,  Aristoph.  Av.  493;  Strab.  /.  <?. 
p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Persian 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
Antigonus,  R.  c.  833  (Anion,  Anab.  i.  29) ;  and 
during  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  while  Leonnatus  obtained  Lesser 
Phrygia.  (Dcxipp.  op.  Phot.  p.  64 ;  Curt.  x.  10  ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  beginning 
of  b.c.  321,  Perdiccas  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probably  also  the  Lesser,  to  Eumenes(  Justin,  xiii. 
6;  Corn.  Nep.  Ewn.  3);  but  in  the  new  division  of 
Triparadisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
vinces, and  Arrhidaeus  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
as  early  as  n.c.  319.  (Diod.  xviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
52,  75;  Arrian,  ap.  PkoU  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus.  in  b.  c.  301,  Lesser  Phrygia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Scleucus  (Appian,  Syr.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus,  in  B.  c.  282,  united  the  two 
Phrygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  Syr. 
62  ;  Justin,  xvii.  2  ;  Memnon,  Hist.  Heracl.  9.) 
Soon  two  other  kingdoms,  Bithynia  and  Pcrgamum, 
were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gauls  or  Galatae,  tho  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Asiatics,  took  permanent  possession  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius. 
Thus  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  our  maps  sepa- 
rates Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagooia  and  Bithy- 
nia; and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordium,  Ancyra,  and 
Peasinns  now  became  the  seats  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  e:ist  also  Phrygia  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  was  extended  so  far  westward  as  to  1 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  barren  | 


plateau.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663.)   It  is  not  impossible 
that  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamum  may  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Lesser  Phrygia  as  early  as  B.  c  240,  when 
he  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Goals, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  hm\ 
dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16);  but  his 
dominion  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  Syrian  king* 
to  its  original  dimensions,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Elaeus  and  the  bay  of  Adraniyt- 
tium.    However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  b.  c.  191,  Eumenes  IL  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  it  both  the  Phrygias. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  624  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  54,  &c)  Eu- 
meues  on  that  occasion  also  acquired  another  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  in  tho  possession  of  Prusiu, 
king  of  Bithynia.    Livy  (xxxviii.  39)  calls  tha; 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  some 
country  as  the  Piiryoia  Epictetus  of  Strab? 
(xii.  pp.  563,  564,  571,  575,  576).    But  Strabo  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phrygia  Epictetus 
as  identical  with  Lesser  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,— 
the  former,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowhere 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  situated  south 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  in 
the  north  and  partly  in  the  west  also  by  Bithynia 
(p.  563).    The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Azani,  Midaeum, 
and  Dorylaeum,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phrygia 
Epictetus  (p.  576),  and  which  Ptolemy  also  men- 
tions as  Phrygian  towns.  These  facts  clearly  show  how 
confused  St ra bo's  ideas  about  those  countries  were. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  Mysia  is  easily 
accounted  fur,  since  the  names  Phrygia  and  Mysia 
are  often  confounded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  some- 
times called  Mysian,  though,  according  to  Strabo.  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.    It  was  therefore 
unquestionably  this  part  of  Phrygia  about  which 
Eumenes  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Prusias,and 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans  was  handed 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  "  the  acquired  in 
addition  to."  (Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  LcgaL  128, 129, 
135,  136;  Liv.  xxxix.  51;  Strab.  p.  563.)  After  the 
death  of  Attalus  III.,  B.  c.  133,  all  Phrygia  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.   A  few  years  later,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a  Roman  province, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus  (Just, 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  BelL  Mitkr.  57),  but  after  his 
death  in  b.c.  120  it  was  taken  from  his  son  and 
successor,  Mithridates  VI.,  and  declared  free.  (Ap- 
pian, /.  c.)    This  freedom,  however,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  who 
gradually  lost  their  importance.    The  Romans  after- 
wards divided  the  couutry  into  jurisdictiones,  but 
without  any  regard  to  tribes  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Plin.  v.  29.)    In  b.  c.  88  tho 
districts  of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  and  Synnada  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  (Cic 
in  Verr.  i.  17,  37.)   But  tins  arrangement  was  not 
lasting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  a* 
a  part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  B.  c.  49  they  appear  to 
have  become  permanently  united  with  Asia.  The 
east  and  south  of  Phrygia,  however,  especially  the 
towns  of  Apollonia,  Antiocheia,  and  Philomelium, 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia.    In  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  made  in  tho  4th  century 
A.  r>.,  Phrygia  Parorios  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Pi&idia,  and  a  district  on  the  Maeander  to  Curia. 
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The  remaining  port  of  Phrygia  was  then  divided  into 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  comprising  the  eastern  part  with 
Synnada  for  its  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
(sometimes  also  called  Capatiana),  which  comprised 
the  western  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Caria, 
(Xotit.  Imp.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664,  676;  Constant. 
Porph.  de  Than.  L  1  ;  Ducas,  p.  42  ;  see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Phrygia  in  Pauly's  Realencyclopaedie, 
by  0.  Abel  ;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  1,  ice.  ; 
Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc  Hist.  i.  p.  83,  &c,  ii.  p. 
382.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRYGIA  PISIDICA  [Puudia.] 
PHTHENOTES  NOMOS  (*9*r6rvs  or  *0«rorov 
rouos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  48  ;  Plin.  v.  9.  a.  9),  another 
name  for  the  Nomos  Cbemmites  in  the  Aegyptian 
Delta.    [Bcto:  Chkmmis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHTHIA.  [Phaia.] 
PHTHIA,  PHTHIOTIS.  [Thessalia.] 
PHTHIBA  (*8ipa,  Steph.  B.  t.  v  ;  written  *6ip 
in  Meineke's  edition  of  Stephanos),  a  mountain  in 
Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Wttpi)v  Spot  of  Homer  (/f.  ii.  868), 
which,  according  to  Hecataeus,  was  identical  with 
ML  Latin  us,  but  which  others  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Mt.  Grius,  running  parallel  to  ML  Latmus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 

'  PHTHIRlYPHAGI  (*9*tpotpdyot)t  i.  e.  "lice- 
eaters,"  a  Scythian  people,  so  called  from  their  filth 
and  dirt  (orb  rov  ovxjjlov  koI  too  wlvov,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  449).  Some  modern  writers  endeavour  to  derive 
their  name  from  Q8*ip,  the  fruit  of  the  wirvs  or  fir- 
tree,  which  served  as  their  food  (Ritter,  Vorhalle, 
p.  549),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Strabo,  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  understood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
variously  placed  by  different  writers.  According  to 
Strabo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18;  Mela,  i.  18  ; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
rnatia  beyond  the  Rha  (v.  9.  §  1 7).  According  to 
Pliny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae. 
The  Budini  are  also  said  to  have  ate  lice  (<pBupo- 
t pay ■« 'own,  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  (4*0*0,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  3;  ♦o*n>»,  Jos. 
Anliq.  L  6.  §  2;  Fut,  Plin.  v.  1),  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania,  which  has  been  identified  with  tlie  Wady  Ten- 
tijt  In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
Phut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  name  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  indicate  Mauritania)  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, like  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretanians.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxviL  10)  the  men  of  Phut  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tyrian  armies  (romp.  xxx.  5,xxxviii. 
5);  as  also  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  they  are  sum- 
moned to  the  hosts  of  Aegypt;  and  in  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  they  are  the  helpers  of  Nineveh.  (Winer, 
Realwurterbuch,  s.v.;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  137, 
277.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDU'SI  (♦owoowroi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  12)  as  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandi  and  Chali.  Zeuss  (Die  DeuU 
ichen,  p.  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
them  as  the  same  with  the  Sedusii  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  0.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHURGISATIS  (♦owp7io-or/j),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1.  §  30)  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
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Quadi,  and  Wilhelm  (Germanien,  p.  230)  believes 
that  it  existed  in  Moravia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Znainu  [L.  S.] 

PHUSIPARA  (fovo-iwipa),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitcne  in  Armenia  Minor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Eusemara,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 

[L.S.] 

PHYCUS  (+vkovs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363,  xvii.  p. 
837  ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  5),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenarum  (350  M.P.,  Plin.  It.),  and  125 
M.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  L  c.)  Cato  touched  at 
this  point  in  Africa  after  leaving  Crete,  hot  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  bis  ships.  (Lucan,  ix. 
40.)  Synesius,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  (Fp. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particulars  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  here  because 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  their  fetid  exhalat  ions.  1 1 
bad  a  harbour  situated  to  the  W.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coast-desoriber  (Mm  §  53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Pboenicus).  Scylax  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  lake  of  the  Hesperides  near  this  headland, 
now  Ra^aURazat  or  Rat  Sem,  where  Smyth  (Medi- 
terranean, p  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
rising  gradually  to  Cyrene.  (Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
169  ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  498.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

PHY'LACE  (voAArq:  Eth.  ♦vAwrftnoj.)  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Tbessaly,  one  of  the  places 
subject  to  ProtesUaus,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/{.  ii.  695,  xiil  696,  xv.  335, 
Od.  xi.  290;  cump.  Apoll.  Rhod.  L  45;  Steph.  B. 
*.  r.)  It  contained  a  temple  of  Protesilaus.  (Pind. 
hthnu  L  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of 
Magnesia  (iv:  9.  b.  16).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Pharsalus  and  Phthiotic  Thebes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  places  h  at  about  40 
minutes  from  Ghidek,  in  the  descent  from  a  pass, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
situation  near  the  entrance  of  a  pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phylace.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molossis  in  Epeirus,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

3.  A  place  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Tegea  and  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheius  rises.  (Pans, 
viii.  54.  §  1.) 

4.  A  town  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  40),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  nnder  the  name  of  Phylacaei  (iv.  10.  a.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (*v\ait*u)r  or  Uv\cucaioy),  a 
town  of  western  Phrygia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Themisonium.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §26;  Tab.  Pent.; 
G«ogr.  Rav.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaction.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  ♦vAeurfjKruM,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  27),  undoubtedly  derived  its 
name  from  this  place.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.1 

PHYLLE1UM,  PHYLLUS.  [AsmcwuM.] 

PHYLLIS  (*vXXls),  a  district  of  Thrace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ML  Pangaeus,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Strymou  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  1 13 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 

PHYRITES,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Caystrus, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  flowing  in  a  southern  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  marsh  (Stagnum  Pegaseum),  dis- 
cbarges itself  into  the  Caystrus  some  distance  above 
Ephesus.    (Plin.  v.  31.)  [L.  S.1 

PHYSCA,  PHYSCUS.  [Eordaka.] 

PHYSCELLA.  [Galkpsus.] 
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PHYSCUS  (How.  Eth.  ♦vcWt),  a  town  of 
Caria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rhodians,  situated  an 
the  coast,  with  a  harbour  and  a  grove  sacred  to  Leto. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  652;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  245; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  §  1 1,  when  it  is  called  ♦owko.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  this  Physcus  was  the  port- 
town  of  Mylasa  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  659);  we  must  rather 
assume  that  Passala,  the  port  of  Mylasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Physcus.  Our  Physcus  was  the  ordi- 
nary landing-place  for  vessels  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  663;  com  p.  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.)  This  harbour,  now  called  Marmorke,  and 
a  part  of  it  Physco,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  in  1801  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  anchored  here,  be- 
fore the  battle  ef  the  Nile.  [L.  S.] 

PHYSCUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  [Tiows.] 

PHYTEUM  (♦6t«of,  Pol.  v.  7;  ♦vtoiok,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. :  Gavala),  a  town  of  Actolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Trichoma.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  rol.  L  p.  155.) 

PHY'TIA  or  PHOETEIAE  (*mia,  Thuc.  iii. 
106  ;  ♦«re?oiJ  Pol.  iv.  63 ;  *oerlai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
Eth.  ♦ometfr,  ♦otnor,  ♦omdV,  -aVor  :  Porta),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Aca mania,  situated  on  a  height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lay  on  the 
nxad  from  Stratus  to  Medeon  and  Limnaca.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acarnania,  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
his  expedition  against  Aetolia  in  b.  c.  219  ;  but  the 
Aetolians,  doubtless,  obtained  possession  of  it  again, 
cither  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acarnania  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at  Pvtita, 
the  site  of  Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
the  ethnic  form  *o«TidV  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'AxapvdV,  AliHdv,  'Ar  anas',  'AflajtdV,  'AfdV. 
(Thuc,  Pol.,  IL  cc. ;  Bockh,  Corpus  InscripL,  No. 
1793;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  rol.  iii.  p.  574, 
seq.) 

PI'ALA  (nfoAo),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pon- 
tes Galatkua,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6. 
§9).  [L.S.] 

PIALA  (nfoXa  or  IhdMa,  PtoL  vi.  16.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Serica,  from  which  the  people  Pialae 
(Jlid\at  or  riiaSSai),  dwelling  as  far  as  the  river 
Oechardus,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4.) 
In  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  19)  the  Pialae 
are  mentioned  as  a  people  in  Scytbia  intra  Imaum; 
but  Sillig  reads  Psacae. 

PIALAE.  [Piala.] 

PIA'LIA  (n<oAio),  a  town  of  Histiaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Cercetium,  probably 
represented  by  tbo  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skla- 
tina  or  Ardhdxn.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PIARE'NSII  (lUutrjisvuu,  Ptol.  iii  10.  §  9),  a 
people  of  Moesia  Inferior,  adjoining  its  southern  or 
Thracian  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.J 

PICARIA.  [Dalmatia.] 

PICENSII  (nuHiraioi,  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  2),  a  people 
seated  in  the  NE.  part  of  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timanis.  [T.H.D.] 

PICENTES.  [Pickkum.] 

PICE'NTIA.  [Pickktwi.J 

PICENTl'NI(niK«KriVo<,  Ptol.;  IIowtcj, Strab.), 
a  tribe  or  people  of  Central  Italy,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a  close 
connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum  on  the 


opposite  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula  ;  and  this  a 

explained  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  they  were  in 
fact  a  portion  of  that  people  who  had  been  trans- 
ported by  the  Romans  from  their  original  abodes  u 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  period  of  this  transfer  is  not  mentioned,  bat  it 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  tbr 
conquest  of  Picenum  by  the  Romans,  B.  c 
During  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Picentini  espooaed 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  conduct  they  were 
severely  punished  after  the  close  of  the  war,  bring, 
like  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttiana,  prohibited  frees  ' 
military  service,  and  employed  for  the  inferior  dunes 
of  public  messengers  and  couriers.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  town, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  dispene 
themselves  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Mr- 
rounding  country.  .  (Strab.  L  c.)  The,  more  t ac- 
tually to  hold  them  in  check,  the  Romans  in  swr.  1M 
founded  in  their  territory  the  colony  of  Solennca, 
which  quickly  rose  to  be  a  nourishing  town,  and  the 
chief  place  of  the  surrounding  district  (Strab.  ic, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  45 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15).  Picentia,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  exist:  Floras  indeed  appears  to  date 
its  destruction  only  from  the  period  of  the  Sccai 
War  (Flor.  iii.  18);  but  even  long  after  this  h  a 
mentioned  as  a  town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  sad 
its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula  as  lata  as  its 
4th  century.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  uL  5.  *.  9, 
Tab.  Prut.)  The  name  of  Vicemo  is  still  borne  by 
a  hamlet  on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Ebcli,  and  the 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  is  still  called  the  Fi- 
centino;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  city  was 
situated  rather  more  inland.  (Rornanelli,  vol  ii. 
p.  610;  Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napcii.) 

The  boundaries  of  tbe  Picentini  are  cleariv  maranl 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  They  occupied  toe 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates tbe  gulf  of  Posidonia  from  that  of  Naples,  ex- 
tending from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  month 
of  the  Silarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  their  confirm 
across  the  range  in  question  as  far  aa  the  month  c. 
the  Sarnus,  and  includes  Surrentum  among  their 
towns.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  7.)  But  there  is  hule  doali 
that  this  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  Picentini  is  generally  confined  by 
geographers  to  the  petty  people  in  question,  that  cf 
Picentes  being  given  to  the  people  of  Picenom  en  tbe 
Adriatic  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  distinct** 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Picentinos  is  n«d 
as  an  adjective  form  for  "belonging  to  Picenora" 
both  by  Pompey  (an.  Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12,  c)  sod 
Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  63);  while  Strabo  uses  Tluctrr'irm 
for  the  people  of  Picenum,  and  TlUtyrtt  for  these  r. 
Campania.  Tbe  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  sec- 
tioned that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  tlx 
general  usage  in  regard  to  them.         [  E.  H.  B.  1 

PICENTI'NUM,  a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  SL-- 
mium.    {It.  AnL  p.  260.)    It  is  possible  that.  «sm 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kula  may  mark  the  stj 
of  the  ancient  Picentinum.  [L.  S^- 

PICE'NUM  (h  Tluurrttn),  Pol.,  Strab.  :  E'± 
Tluctmlroi,  Strab.;  Ilurat^I,  Ptol.;  Picentea.  Cw- 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &c,  but  sometimes  also  Picentini  u-> 
Piceni),  a  province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  t:^ 
mouth  of  tbe  Aesis  to  that  of  tho  Matrinua,  sum!  c- 
land  as  far  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  1: 
was  thus  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Uinbriaiv*  at-i 
Sabines,  on  the  S.  by  the  Vcstini,  and  on  the  K  r> 
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the  territory  occupied  by  the  Gollt  Senones,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
Umbria.  The  latter  district  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  regarded  as  rather  belonging  to  Picenum. 
Thus  Polybius  includes  the  u  Galbcus  Ager"  in 
Picenum;  and  Livy  even  describes  the  colony  of 
Ariminum  as  founded  "  in  Piceno."  (Pol.  ii.  21 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  xv.)  Bat  the  boundaries  of  Picenum 
were  definitely  established,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
constituted  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  13. 
a.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forms  a  tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  v.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  SO  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territory  thus  limited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Praetutii,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  different  people  from  the  Pi- 
centes:  henc  e  I 'liny  gives  to  this  district  the  name 
of  Regio  Praetutiana;  and  Livy  more  than  once 
notices  the  Praetutianus  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  Picenus  Ager.  (Plin.  /.  a;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvii.  43.)  The  narrow  strip  between  the  rivers 
Vomanus  and  Matrinus,  called  tho  Ager  Hadrianus, 
seems  to  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
a  separate  district  (Plin.  La;  Liv.  xxii.  9);  but 
both  these  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
graphers as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenum  in  the 
more  extensive  sense. 

Very  little  is  known  of  tho  history  of  the  Picentes ; 
but  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  iu 
assigning  them  a  Sabine  origin;  tradition  reported 
that  they  were  a  colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
country  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  what  was  called 
a  sacred  spring  ;  and  that  their  name  was  derived 
from  a  Woodpecker  (picus),  the  bird  sacred  to 
Mara,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
on  their  march.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Fest  v.  Picena,  p.  212.)  Si  litis  Italicus,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  name  of  Picus, 
the  Italian  divinity,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
founder  of  Asculum  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439—445);  but 
this  is  in  substance  only  another  form  of  the  same 
legend.  That  writer  represents  the  region  as  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Pclasgians;  no  mention  of 
these  is  found  in  any  other  author,  but  Pliny  speaks 
of  Siculhiiis  and  Liburnians  as  having  had  set- 
tlements on  this  coast,  especially  in  the  Praetutiau 
district,  where  Truentum  was  said  still  to  preserve 
traces  of  a  Liburnian  colony  (Plin.  La);  while  the 
foundation  of  Numana  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 
N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.  {lb.)  We  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  statements; 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  tbe  last  instance 
there  was  a  confusion  with  the  colony  of  Sicilian 
Greek  which  was  established  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod at  Ancona  [AjtcoKA.]  This  settlement, 
which  was  founded  about  380  a.  c,  by  a  body  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  this  part  of  Italy ;  and  its  foundation  is 
the  only  fact  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
Picentes  appear  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  long  pro- 
tracted contesta  of  the  Romans  with  their  Samnite 
neighbours;  but  their  proximity  to  the  Gauls  caused 
the  Romans  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  two  nations  in  n.  c.  299  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  observed  until  after  the  Sc- 
nouus  hod  ceased  to  be  formidable.    (Liv.  x.  10.) 


j  The  Picentes  reaped  the  advantages  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  according  to  Pliny  it  contained  a  population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
(Plin.  L  c.)  Nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  wero 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Sempronius  Soph  us  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  in  a  single  campaign,  n.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Liv.  EpiL  xv;  Oros.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  ii. 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are  unknown; 
but  tbe  fact  tliat  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  were 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  tliat  re- 
mained unsubdued  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  lapsed  into  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  the  subject  allies  of  Rome;  and 
though  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Pol.  iii.  86 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  does  not  again  occur  in  history  till  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  nations  of  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  b.c.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a  prominent  part.  It  was  at  Asculum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  their  capital, 
that  open  hostilities  first  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  and  his  legato  Fonteius 
in  that  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
tbe  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  38 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  lxxii;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  15  ;  Diod.  xxxvii.  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  reduce 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  that  general  could  maintain  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Roman  armies  were  oc- 
cupied iu  hostilities  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  tho 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  Uic  allies,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  then  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  Pom- 
peius, which  was  at  length  terminated  by  tho  sur- 
render of  Asculum,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentes, 
b.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Liv.  Epit. 
lxxiv.,  lxxvi ;  Ores.  v.  18;  Flor.  iii.  18.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  this  time  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  allies,  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. 

Picenum  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  tho  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
b.c  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11—15),  the  inhabitants 
having  universally  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompey  to  withdraw  from 
Auximum  and  Asculum,  which  they  had  occupied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Vitcllius  and  Vespasian  a.  d.  69,  it  was  occupied  in 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter.  (Tac  UisU  iii.  42.)  Picenum  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  population  compared  to  earlier  times  ("  quondam 
uberrimae  inultitudinis,"  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18),  it  still 
contained  a  large  number  of  towns,  and  many  of  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a  late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  prosimity  to  Ravenna  contri- 
buted to  its  prosperity  during  the  latter  ages  of  tho 
Empire,  after  that  city  had  become  tbe  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustus, Picenum  became  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy 
(Plin.  L  ay,  but  at  a  later  period  we  find  it  com- 
bined for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district 
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called  Flaminia,  aid  the  two  together  constituted  a  ] 
province  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umbria 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
torj  of  the  Sabine*,  Vestini,  Pcligni,  and  MarsL 
Hence  we  find  the  Liber  Coloaiarum  including  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  under  the  name  of 
Picenum,  and  enumerating  not  only  Alba  and  Nursia, 
but  crcn  Nomentum,  Fidcnae,  and  Tibur,  among  the 
M  civitates  Piceni."  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  252—259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Flaminia 
and  Valeria  were  again  separated  from  Picenum,  and 
that  province  was  subdivided  into  two:  the  one  called 
"  Picenum  suburbicarium,"  or  simply  Picenum, 
which  was  the  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Augustus;  while  the 
name  of  "  Picenum  Annonarium  "  was  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  had  been 
originally  known  as  the  M  Gallicus  Ager,"  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  225 — 227;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  Col  pp.  206 — 214;  NotU.  Dign.  ii.  pp  64, 
65;  Booking,  ad  Not  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diac.  iL 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generab 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate theatre  of  hostilities.  Auximum  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  city  or  capital  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a  long 
time  the  arms  of  Bel  ban  us.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  10, 
23 — 27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pentapolu,  for  a  province  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  dUtrict  of  Umbria  as  far  as  Ariminum. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombard  king  Astolphns  (a.  d.  754),  and 
lias  ever  since  continued  to  form  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Picenum  is  a  district  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 
Extending  in  a  broad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  form 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  the  Monte  Corno  and  Monti 
delta  Sibilla,  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  underfills  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, which  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produce 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wine  and  corn.  (Strab.  v.  p  240 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9.) 
Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  extol  the  excellence  of  its 
apples,  and  Pliny  tells  us  its  olives  were  among  the 
choicest  in  Italy-  (Hor.  Sat  iL  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Juv.  xi.  72 ;  Plin.  xv.  3.  a.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  furrowed  by  numerous  streams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  much  of  a  torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  pursue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  di- 
rect distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  They  are,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Matrinvs,  now 
called  La  Piomba,  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
aouthem  limit  of  Picenum.  separating  it  from  the 
territory  of  the  Vestini ;  (2)  the  Vomanus,  still 
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called  the  Vomano,  which  separated  the  district  of 
Adria  from  that  of  the  Praetutii ;  (3)  the  Batista 
now  called  the  Tordino,  but  sometimes  also  the 
Trontino,  which  flows  by  Teramo  (Interamna): 
(4)theTKCKNTUS  (7Vosto),  the  most  considerable  rf 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walls  cf 
AkoK  (Asculum);  (5)  the  TntNA.  still  called  lee 
Tama  ;  (6)  the  Flusor,  now  the  Chienti;  (7)  the 
Panama,  still  called  the  Potenza  ;  (8)  the  Mts 
or  Misit's,  now  known  as  the  Mutone.    These  last 
names  are  known  only  from  the  Tabula  :  on  tb» 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a  stream  called  Ai-BCTjl 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  names  <i 
Suinus  and  Helvinns.   All  these  are  placed  appa- 
rently between  the  river  Truentus  and  the  town  d 
Cupra  Maritima  ;  but  besides  the  uncertainty  of  th* 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  region  in  Pliny 
is  so  confused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  hat 
order  of  enumeration.    The  Albula  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty,  hut  may  perhaps  be  the 
stream  now  called  the  Salmello,  and  the  other  tw» 
names  are  probably  mere  corruptions.  9.  The  Aesb 
(Esino),  a  much  more  considerable  stream,  r1>T«ii; 
into  the. sea  between  Ancons  and  Scr.a  GalJicn.  forrr.*- 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenum  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenum  are  numerous,  a:iJ,  frrr 
the  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  in 
early  times,  were  probably  many  of  them  once  con- 
siderable, but  few  have  any  historical  celebriiv. 
Those  on  the  sen-coast  (proceeding  as  before  from 
S.  to  N.)  were:  (1)  Matrix um,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  as  the  port  of  Adria 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241);  (2)  Castrum  Novtjm,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Batinus,  near  GMia  AWa;  (3)  Cas- 
tritm  Truentinum  or  Trurrtum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  (4)  CurRA  Marx- 
ttma,  at  Le  GroUe  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  N.  of 
S.  Benedetto;  (5)  Castrum  Firmanum,  now  Porto 
di  Fermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Lent  ; 
(6)  Pote.vtia  (Sta  Maria  a  Potenza),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  N itman  a,  stul 
called  Umana,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  headland  called  Monte  Comero;  and  (8) 
Anoona,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  same  pronKTr- 
tory.  This  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum,  and  the  enry  one 
that  possessed  a  port  worthy  of  the  name:  with  this 
exception  all  the  most  important  cities  of  the  region 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  po- 
sitions as  fortresses.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  Auximum  (Osimo),  about  12  miles  &  of  An- 
cona  ;  Cingulum  (CingoU),  in  a  very  lofty  situa- 
tion, between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potenha  ; 
Firm  cm  (Fermo),  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  Asculum  (Atooli),  the  ancient  capital  of  Pice- 
num, in  a  very  strong  situation  an  the  river  Truen- 
tus, about  22  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  Interamna 
(7>rorao),  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii ;  and 
Adria  (Atri),  almost  close  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Picenum.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Beregra,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Cxriklia 
di  Tronto,  not  far  from  Ascoli  ;  Cupra  Montana, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  city  of 
the  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Itipatransone;  Cluana,  at  5.  Elpidio  a  Mare,  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Fermo; 
Nov  an  a,  probably  at  Monte  di  Nove,  near  MontaHo; 
Fai.eria  (Fallerone),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tinna  ;  Unns  Salvia  (UrbuagUa)  and  Touum- 
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xum  (Totentino),  on  opposite  side*  of  tho  valley  of 
the  Flusor  (Chitnti)  ;  Septkmpeda  (S.  Severino), 
in  the  upper  valJey  of  the  Potenza ;  Trkia,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  same  stream,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Ttrja ;  and  Ricina,  on  its  right  bank,  not  far 
from  Maoerata.  The  site  of  PAuauiJkE(Pausulani, 
Plin.)  is  fixed  by  Holstenins  si  Monte  delF  Olmo, 
and  that  of  Poixextia  (Pollentini,  Id.)  at  Monte 
Me  lone,  all  in  the  tame  neighbourhood ;  but  tiie.se 
last  identifications  are  merely  conjectural. 

Picenom  was  traversed  by  a  line  of  highroad, 
which  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Atcrnum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  ; 
while  its  more  direct  communications  with  Rome  were 
secured  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Interocrea  by  Falacrinnm  to  Ascu- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  Further  to  the 
north,  also,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  quitting 
the  main  line  of  that  great  road  at  Xuccria,  crossed 
the  centra]  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaquenra  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potent  ia,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  Treia  and  Anximum  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  important  lines  of  road,  the  Tabula 
notices  two  cross  lines  :  the  one  leading  from  Anxi- 
mnm  by  Bicina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum  ;  the 
other  from  Asculum  to  Firm  urn,  and  its  port  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanuni.  The  extremely  billy  and  broken 
character  of  the  country  renders  the  determination  of 
distances  along  these  lines  of  road  very  uncertain; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  Tabula  in  so 
confused  a  manner  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  its  authority.  [E.  U.  B.] 

PICTAVI.  [Picroina.] 

PICTI.  The  names  of  the  Picti  end  Scott  ap- 
pear  only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spoken 
of  as  two  allied  people.  The  Picts  seem  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  ancient  Caledonians  ("Caldo- 
num  aliorumsjvePictonm,  silvac  et  paludes Enmen. 
Pan,  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
(Beda,  H.  EocL  i.  1).  Ammianns  Marcellinns  re- 
presents the  Picti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constans,  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae 
and  Veetnriones,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
in  conjunction  with  the  Attacotti  and  Scotti  (xxvii. 
8.  §  4.)  Their  ethnological  relations  have  been 
already  discussed  [Bbitaxnicab  Iksulae,  VoL  L 
p.  438].  The  name  of  Picti,  or  jxiinUJ,  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a  trans- 
lation of  tho  British  word  Hnth,  signifying  anything 
pointed,  and  which, according  to  Camden (  Gen.  Descr. 
p.  xxxvi.),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Such 
an  etymology  favours  the  notion  that  the  Picts  were 
an  indigenous  race ;  but  on  this  point  nothing 
positive  can  be  affirmed.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc  xx.  1, 
xxvi.  4;  Beds,- A  Ecd.  iii.  4,  v.  21.)  [T.H.D.] 

Pl'CTONES  (iUkrovci),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Pictavi,  were  a  Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Loire 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§  6)  places  them  in  Celtogalatia  Aquitania,  and 
mentions  two  of  their  towns,  Limooum  or  Lemon um 
Woitiers)  and  Ratiatum.  *  They  occupy,"  he  says, 
u  the  most  northern  parts  of  Aquitania,  those  ou  the 
river  (Ligcr),  and  on  the  sea,"  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  Loire  the  boundary  between  tho 
Namnetes  and  the  Pictones.  South  of  the  Pictavi  he 
places  the  Son  tones,  who  extend  to  the  Garonne. 

The  Pictones  are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  He  got 
sliijw  from  them  for  his  war  against  the  Vencti 
(fi.  G.  iii.  11).  The  Pictones  joined  Vercingetorix 
in  B.C.  52,  when  be  was  raising  all  Gallia  against 


Caesar.  In  n.  c.  51  C.  Caninius,  a  legates  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Pictones  to  relieve 
Lemonnm,  which  was  besieged  by  Dumnacus  (B.  G. 
viii.  26).  [Lemonum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  that  the  Pictones  were 
"  immunes,"  or  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Romans:— 

"  Pictones  immunes  subigunt  sua  rura. " 

His  authority  is  not  worth  much;  and  besides  that, 
tli is  verse  and  the  four  verses  which  follow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorps  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  territory  of  the  Pictones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Turones  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers.        [G.  L.1 

PICTCNIUM  PROMONTCRIUM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  written,  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  1)  Pec- 
tonium  {X\t]>cr6viov  Sxpop),  is  placed  by  him  on  the 
const  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  he  names  Canentelus  [Carantokl's] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D'Anrille 
supposes  it  to  be  UAiguillon  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seers  Niortaite ;  and  Gossellin  takes  it  to  be  La 
Pointe  de  Boisvinet.  [G.  L.] 

PIDA  (n/8o),  a  town  in  Pontua  Galaticus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Amasia  to  Neooae&areia. 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  §  9;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [L.  S.] 

PIENGITAE  (n«77«-ei,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  20), 
a  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  supposed  by  Schafa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Piena,  which 
falls  into  the  Pripjat  near  Pintk  (jSlavuche  Alter' 
thumer,  vol.  L  p.  207.) 

PI'ERA.  [Cikrium.] 

PI'ERES  (Tlitpfs),  a  Thracian  people,  occupying 
the  narrow  strip  of  plain  land,  or  low  hill,  between 
the  months  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Ualiacmon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.410; 
Liv.  iliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  PiBRiA  or  Pieris  (ri(«pla,  Uttpts),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  (/£  xiv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses 
(Hasiod,  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of 
song.  (ApolL  Argon.  L  23.)  When  this  worship 
was  introduced  into  Boeotio,the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetic 
religion  was  connected,  were  transferred  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  Afterwards  the  Picres  were  expelled  from 
their  original  scats,  and  driven  to  the  X.  beyond  tho 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a 
new  settlement.  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  L  e.)  The 
boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
this  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ludias 
and  the  Haliacmou.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Tbessalian  Pcr- 
rhaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  offshoot 
from  Olympus  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bcrmius.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  range  called  Prxnus 
Moms  (Plin.  iv.  15;  comp.  Pausan.  ix.  29.  §3; 
x.  13.  §  5)  rises  about  8  miles  to  the  N.  of  Via- 
kholivadho,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  all  the 
I  country  to  the  E.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a 
I  city  called  Piebia  (TUepia:  Eth.  ITicptaVip,  n«- 
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pirns,  Tlttptif,  Steph.  B. ;  Said.  $.  v.  Kpfrwr),  which 
may  bo  represented  by  a  "tumulus,"  overgrown 
with  trees  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Andre6titta,  where  it  ends  in  a  point  between  Dium 
and  Pydna,  the  otb  tr  two  chief  cities  of  Pieria.  Be- 
yond Pydna  was  a  considerable  forest,  called  "  Pjeria 
Silva"  (Liv.  xliv.  43),  which  may  have  famished 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  had  such  a  high  repu- 
tation. (HenxL  iv.  195;  Plin.  xiv.  25.)  The  road 
from  Pella  to  Lariasa  in  Theasaly  passed  through 
Pieria  [Macedonia,  Vol.  II.  p.  237,  a.],  and  was  pro- 
bably the  route  which  the  conao]  Q.  Marcius  PhiUppos 
pn  ratted  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Persic 
War.  (Liv.  xliv.  1 — 10;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  Hi.  pp.  177,  210,  337,  413,  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PIETtlA  (nupla).  1.  A  district  in  Macedonia, 

[PlEtlES.] 

2.  A  district  in  Syria;  a  name  given  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians to  tho  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  principal  mountain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Amanus,  was  also  called  Pieria.  (Strab.  xvi. 
pp.  749,  751  ;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  8.)  The  chief  town 
was  Selenceia,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  from 
other  towns  of  tlie  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
4v  Tlttpia,  raped; illy  on  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p. 
324;  Cic  ad  Att.  xi.  20.) 

PIETUA.  [Cierium.] 

PIETUUM.  [Cikeium.] 

PIGU'NTIA.  [Dajjiatia.] 

PILOTtUS  (n&»poT,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.  B), 
a  town  of  Sitbonu  in  Macedonia,  upon  the  Singitic 
gulf,  between  Sane  and  Cape  Am  perns,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  Vttrvuri,  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  N.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  [E.B.J.] 

PIMOLISA  (m^Aie-a),  a  fort  in  the  western 
part  of  Pontns,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
#.  v.)  In  Strata's  time  (zii.  p  562,  where  it  is 
called  Pimoliaon)  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  but 
the  district  on  both  sides  of  tho  river  was  still  called 


Pimolisene. 


[L.S.] 


PIMPLEIA  (Mpw\*ta,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apol- 
lon.  i.  23;  Lycophr.  273),  a  place  in  Pieria,  where 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  from  which 
the  Muses  obtained  their  epithet  of  tliftit\vlo*t  and 
nipvAmiora  among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
Fragm.  46 ;  "  Pimplea  dulcis,"  Horat  Carm.  L 
26.  9  ;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  4.  26.)  Leake  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
situation  of  Litokhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.B.J.] 

PIMPRAMA  (nifiwpana,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  22), 
a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  of  Adraistae,  a  nation  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  existing  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Ilyd motes 
(Irdvatl).  Tho  name  has  an  Indian  form  and 
sound,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden- 
tified with  any  existing  place.  [V.J 

PINARA  (t«  Tltvapa:  Eth.  Uiwaptis).  1.  A 
larpe  city  of  Lycia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cra^us, 
and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandarua  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  xiv.  665;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  24;  Plin.  v.  2%;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §5;  Hicrocl.p. 
684.)  This  city,  though  it  is  not  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  beau- 
tiful ruins,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Lycian  history  of  Menecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanas 
By*.  (*.  c.  'hpriprnooi),  the  town  was  a  colony  of 


Xanthos,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Artyms  - 
sua,  afterwards  changed  into  Pinara,  which,  in  the 
Lycian  language,  signified  a  round  hill,  the  town 
being  situated  on  such  an  eminence.  Its  ruins  wen 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  near  the  modem 
village  of  Minora.  "From  amidst  the  ancient 
city,"  he  says  (Lycia,  p.  139),  "  rises  a  sinjrtk.- 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pinara  of  the  Lycian?).  lite- 
rally specked  all  over  with  tombs."  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  and  splendid  cay. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state;  all  the  s«:-- 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  sides  towards  the 
proscenium,  as  well  as  several  of  its  doorways.  The 
walla  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  Cycle- 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  formed  of  three 
immense  stones.  The  tombs  are  innumerable,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lycian  characters,  bat 
Greek  also  occurs  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Sane 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rich 
sculptures.  (See  the  plate  in  Fellows  facing  p, 
141.) 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  (Plin.  v.  22),  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 
12)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a  district  of  Syria;  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  1 9)  mentions 
the  Pinaritae  as  a  people  in  Coelesvria.     [L.  iv] 

PINARUS.  [Iascs.] 

PINDASUS,  a  moon  tain  in  the  south  of  Mysa, 
a  branch  of  Mount  Temnus,  stretching  towards  the 
Sinus  Elaeus,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  river 
Cetius.    (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

PINDENISSUS  (Eth.  Piiidenissitae),  a  town  of 
the  Eleuthero-Cilices,  situated  upon  a  commanding 
height  of  Mt.  Amanus,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-seven  days.  (Cic,  ad  AtL  v.  20,  ad  Fam.  iL 
10,  xv.  4.) 

PINDUS  (n/ricj,  Herod,  i.  56,  vii.  129;  Strab. 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a  long  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  running  from  north 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  and 
Achaean  seas,  and  forming  the  bark -hone  of  the 
country,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  which 
issues  from  the  Balkan  Mountain*,  and  it  take? 
the  name  of  Pindus  where  it  first  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hellas  Proper  at  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude.  Pindus  forms  the  boundary 
between  Theasaly  and  Epeirns.  In  its  northern 
part  it  is  called  Lacmon  or  Lacmus,  and  here 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  rise, — 
the  Haliacmon,  Peneius,  Achelous,  Arachthus,  and 
Aous.  [La cm os.]  To  that  part  of  the  range  SL 
of  Lacmon  the  name  of  Cercetium  was  given. 
(KtpHtriov,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  TIiaAJa  ;  KepwrrVier 
Spot,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  |  19;  Liv.  xxxiL  14;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  Mount  Cercetium  is  probably  the  main 
ridge  of  Khattm ;  and  one  of  the  principal  passes 
from  Epeirus  into  Theasaly  lay  across  this  mountain. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
SU11  further  south,  at  the  39th  degree  of  latitude, 
a  point  in  the  range  of  Pindus  is  called  Tymphrvstu* 
(Tw/i^pnffTdr,  Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  now  Velukhi;  and 
from  it  branch  off  the  two  cliains  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  the  former  running  nearly  due  east,  and  the 
latter  more  towards  the  south-east.  A  little  S.  of 
Tymphrestus  the  range  of  Pindus  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name.  [See 
Vol.  I.  p.  1012.] 

PINDUS  (ItfrBot),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  te- 
trapolis  of  Doris,  situated  upon  a  river  of  the  sa  ne 
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PINETUS. 

name,  which  flows  into  the  Cephissus  near  Lilaea. 
[Dons.]  It  ni  also  called  Acyphas  ('AjnVpar), 
as  we  learn  from  Strata  and  from  Theopompus  (np. 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'Axbpaty.  In  one  passage  Strata  says 
that  Pindns  lay  above  Erineus,  and  in  another  he 
places  it  in  the  district  of  Otnea ;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the 
mountain.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  427,  434  ;  Scytnn.  Ch. 
591 ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  i.  121  ;  Mel.  ii.  3  ; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii. 
p.  92.) 

PINETUS  (nhnjTor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town 
of  Lositania,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Asturica 
AnL  p.  422).  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
the  Darius  and  the  Minius,  and  consequently  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gallaeci;  but,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary, it  mast  have  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
riously identified  with  Pkthel,  Pmkeira,  and  Mtran- 
delta.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINGUS,  a  river  of  Upper  Moesia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Dardani.  (Plin.  Hi.  26.  a.  29.)  It 
was  probably  an  affluent  of  the  Margns,  and  is  com- 
inonly  identified  with  the  Tpek.         [T.  H.  D.] 

PINNA  (II<Vra :  Etk.  Pinnensis :  Chita  di 
Penney,  a  dty  of  the  Vcstini,  situated  on  the  eastern 
elope  of  the  Apennines,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea- 
It  is  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well^as 
by  Silios  Italtcns,  among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  im- 
portance ;  bat  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  daring  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Borne, 
and  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
shake  their  constancy.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  Ext.  Valet. 
p.  612,  Exe.  Vat  p.  120.)  The  circumstances  are 
evidently  misrepresented  by  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  4. 
§  7).  Numerous  inscriptions  attest  its  local  con- 
sideration; and  it  appears  to  have  received  a  colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citixens,  under  Augustus. 
(Plin.  ui.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59  ;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  517  ;  Inscr.  ap.  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  253 ;  Momrasen,  Inter. 
JLN.p.  327.)  Vitravius  also  notices  it  as  baring 
some  mineral  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
sembled those  at  Cutiliae  (viii.  3.  §  5).  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity  which  it  still 
retains;  and  the  modern  city  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  are  extant,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  found  in  the 
Tabula,  where  it  is  marked  as  a  place  of  importance; 
but  the  distances  annexed  are  confused  and  erro- 
neous. [E.  H.  B.] 

PI7JTIA  (iWo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tairaoonensis,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  Cnfsarau^usta.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  VaBadolid  (Mariana,  x.  7 ;  Nonius,  Hup. 
c.  56;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt,  1.  p.  432). 

2.  A  town  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caronium. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  23.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

L  PINTUATUA  INS.  [Fortukatab  Iksulak.] 

PION  (nfwr),  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus,  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  situated. 
(Pans.  vii.  5.  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Strab.  xir.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S.] 

PIO'NIA  (ILorfa:  Etk.  Pionita),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Mysia,  on  the  river  Satnioeis,  to  the  north- 
west of  Antandrus,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Gar- 


PISA.  631 

gars.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  610.)  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Adramyt- 
tium  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a  bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
vince. (HierocL  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 
PIRAEEUS  or  PEIRAEEUS.  [Athhwak,  p. 
306.] 

P1UAEUM  or  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIRAEUS  or  PEIRAEUS,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  a.]. 

PIRATHON  (♦apaflrfr,  Joseph.,  LXX.),  a  town 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  which  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  be  was  buried.  (Judget, 
xii.  13, 15.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Bac- 
cbides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews  (I  Mace. 
ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 

PIRE'NE  or  PEIBE'NE  PONS.  [ComxTnua, 
p.  680.  b.] 

PIRE'SIAE.  [Astbbium.] 

PIRUS  or  PE1RUS.    [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PIRUSTAE  (nipowrroi,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  8;  n«- 
poikrrat,  Strab.  vh.  p.  314),  a  people  of  IHyria,  whom 
the  Romans  declared  free  of  taxes,  because  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Gentins.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strata  (l  c  )  calls  them  a  Pannonian  people. 
Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pirnstae  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Dasaaretia,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (iUffo:  Etk.  ILodrnj,  Utaeutvi),  a  town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Pisatis 
(^  nuraVit),  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Elis.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomaus  and  P elope,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded:  — 
Salmons,  Heracleia,  Harpinna,  Cycesium,  and  Dys- 
pontium.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356,  seq.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
was  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it;  and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  last  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  in  b.  c  572,  is  narrated  elsewhere.  [Elis, 
Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  Although  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th 
Olympic  festival,  B.  c.  364.  [See  Vol  I.  p.  819,  b.] 
Pisa  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
mous hero,  Pisus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  gram! son 
of  Aeolus  (Pans.  vi.  22.  §  2) ;  but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a  fountain  Pisa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Kustath.  ad  ZHonyt.  Per.  409.)  Modern  writers 
connect  its  name  with  Ilto-ot,  a  low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  TlUrffa,  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  was  Pisa  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians,  that  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  time  of  Strata  (i  c);  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a  vineyard 
(vi.  22.  §  1).  Its  situation,  however,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
quently identifies  it  with  Olympia  (e.  g.  01.  ii.  3); 
anil  Herodotus  refers  to  Pisa  and  Olympia  as  the 
same  point  in  computing  the  distance  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (ii.  7).  Pisa  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a  position  between 
Harpinna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stadia 
asunder  (Lucian,  die  Mort.  Peregr.  35) ;  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (01  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6  stadia  from  Olympia.   It  most  therefore  be 
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|i]ac«]  a  little  east  of  Olympia,  and  its  acropolis 
probably  oocupiod  a  height  on  the  western  bide  of 
the  rivulet  of  Miroka,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheius.  Straho  (/.  c.)  rajs  that  it  lay  between 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  can  only 
hare  been  heights  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
See  its  position  marked  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol  ii.  p.  211,  Pehpometiaea, 
p.  6;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  283;  Curtius, 
Pehpotmetot,  vol.  iL  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (Ilfoeu,  Strab.  Pol. ;  n/owoi,  Ptol. ;  11  (ova, 
Lycophr. :  EtA.  Pisanns :  Pi*a),  an  important  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Arnus,  a 
few  miles  from  its  month.  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  city,  but  the  accounts 
of  its  early  history  are  very  confused  and  uncertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Elis  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  derived  from  the  other;  and  hence  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  Pelops  himself  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8),  while 
others  assigned  it  to  a  body  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Nestor  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Serv.  ad  A  en,  x.  179.) 
E  pejus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Mctapontum,  was, 
according  to  some  writers,  that  of  Pisae  also.  (Serv. 
I  e.)  The  Elean,  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Am. 
z.  179;  Clandian,  B.  Gild.  483;  Rutil.  /tin.  i.  565.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a  different  tradition,  and 
represented  the  city  as  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
under  Torchon,  though  the  site  was  previously  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  called  the  Teutanes,  who  spoke 
a  Greek  dialect  (Cato,  op.  Serv.  L  c.)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  be  de- 
rives its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  least  that 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  be  the  founders,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  one  period  a  genuine  Etruscan 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pehisgi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  20); 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarchon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  by  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etruscans, 
and,  like  most  of  their  countrymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Rome;  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  its  name  is  in  b.  c.  225,  when  the  consul 
C.  Atilius  landed  tltere  with  two  legions  from  Sar- 
dinia, with  which  he  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Gaulish  army  near  Telamon.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  probably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  of 
the  republic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  much 
frequented,  and  became  a  favourite  point  of  departure 
and  armies  whose 
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was  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Liguria.  Thus  it  was  in— 
thenco  that  the  consul  P.  Scipio  sailed  to  Marali.t 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c 
218),  and  thither  also  that  he  returned  on  finding 
that  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Alps.  (Pol. 
iii.  43, 56 ;  Liv.  xxi.  39.)  The  long-continued  wan 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Librarians  added  err  .ally  tx> 
tlie  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  customary  head- 
quarters of  the  generals  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  43,  xxxv.  22,  xl.  1,  &c.)  It 
was  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  evil  consequences 
incident  to  such  a  position.  In  b.  c.  193  it  was 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged  by  an  army  of 
40,000  Ligurians,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Minucius  (Liv.  xxxv.  3); 
and  on  several  other  occasions  the  Ligurians  laid 
waste  its  territory.  Hence  in  b.  c.  180  the  Pisaas 
themselves  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a  colony 
in  their  territory,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  the  colonists  obtaining  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xi. 
43.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Pisae; 
its  colonial  condition  became  merged,  like  that  of  the 
other  44  colonise  Latinae,"  in  that  of  a  mnnicipinm 
by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (Fest,  u.  Mtmiciprwm): 
but  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  colonial  title  ja 
a  celebrated  inscription  which  records  the  funeral 
honours  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Pisa? 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  and 
L.  Caesar.  (Orell.  Inter.  642,  643.)  It  is  here 
termed  "Colonia  Obsequens  Julia  Pisana:"*  Plirjj 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  £), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etruria.  Strain 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  marble  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  employed  there  as 
building  materials.  Its  territory  was  also  very  fer- 
tile, and  produced  tbe  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  as  excellent  wine.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xviii.  9.  s.  20.)  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisae  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  N arses  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.  i.  11),  and  in  the  middle 
ages  rose  rapidly  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  ancient  city  stood  an 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  Pisa,  but  natural 
causes  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  tbe 
locality,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  tbe 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  iden*'— 
of  tbe  modem  and  ancient  cities  fully  establish 
That  author  (as  well  as  Rutilius  and  other  write*  a  j 
describes  tbe  ancient  city  as  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Arnns  and  A  user  (SerxJtio'), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (2 }  miles)  from  tbe  sea. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Rutil.  Itin.  L 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  more  than 
6  miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serckio  does  not 
flow  into  the  Arno  at  all,  but  has  a  separate  channel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  rivers  being  separated  by  &  tract 
of  5  or  6  miles  in  width,  formed  partly  by  the  accu- 
mulation  of  alluvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  partly  by 
the  sand  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  Tltere  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  city  visible;  it  is 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  exist,  are  buried  to  a 
Mtlentble  depth  by  the  alluvial  soil.  The  onlv  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  antiquity  which  remain  are 
of  baths,  and  twoi 
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composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  ves- 
tibule of  a  temple  of  the  ape  of  the  Antonines,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  tho  ruined  church  of  S. 
Felice."  (Dennis,  Ftruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  But 
numerous  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date,  some  of  them 
of  very  superior  workmanship,  and  some  fragments 
of  statues  are  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  numerous  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  in* 
teresting  are  those  already  alluded  to,  recording  the 
honours  paid  by  the  colony  to  the  deceased  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  These  have  been  published  with 
a  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  by  Cardinal 
Noris  (Cenoiaphia  Pisano,  foL  Venet  1681);  as 
well  a,  by  Gori  (ItucripL  Etruriae,  vol.  ii.  p.  10, 
&c),  and  more  recently  by  Haubold  (Monumoita 
LegaJia,  p,  1 79)  and  Orelli  (L  c). 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  the  Portus 
Pisanus  as  distinct  from  Pisae  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9  miles  distant   {/tin.  Marti. 
p.  501.)    Butilius  also  describes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
which  was  in  bis  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
scene  of  an  active  commerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.    (Rutil.  Jtin.  I  531—540,  558 
— 565,  iL  12.)    But  the  exact  site  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.    Clnverios  and  other 
writers  placed  it  at  the  month  of  the  Arno,  while 
Mannert  and  Mr.  Dennis  would  transfer  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  Licomo.  But 
this  latter  port  is  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  and  14  from  Pisa,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  distance  given  in  the  Maritime  Itine- 
rary; while  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  is  too  near  Pisa, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  the  river 
could  ever  have  been  available  as  a  harbour.  Bu- 
tilius also  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  formed  only  by  a  natural  bank  of 
sea-weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rode  at  anchor  within  iL    Much  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  advocated  by  a  local  writer  (Targioni 
Tozzetti),  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus  was 
situated  at  a  point  between  the  month  of  the 
Arno  and  Leghorn,  but  considerably  nearer  the 
latter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  St.  Stefano.  The 
distance  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
rary, and  it  is  certain  from  mediaeval  documents 
that  the  Porto  Pisano,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
served  as  the  port  of  Pisa,  when  it  was  a  great 
and  powerful  republic,  was  situated  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (Targioni  Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in 
Toscana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225—240,  378—420;  Zumpt, 
ad  Rutil.  L  527.)   Roman  remains  have  also  been 
found  on  the  spot,  and  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
w»"  be  those  of  the  villa  called  Triturrita,  described 
I    >(otilios  as  adjoining  the  port,  designated  in  the 
laoula  as  Turrita.  (RuliL  I  tin.  i.  527 ;  Tab.  Peat) 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Pisano  of 
the  middle  ages  occupied  the  same  site  with  the 
Roman  Portus  Pisanus,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconus  as  still  in  use  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  again  by  a  Frankish  chronicler  in  the  days  of 
Charbmagno  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vL  61 ;  Amoin. 
Rer.  Franc,  iv.  9)  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mediaeval  port  was  quite  distinct  from  Litorno. 
The  latter  city,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
obscure  village,  and  did  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Porto  Pisano.    But  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  occasionally  used  even  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  the  Labro  noticed  by  Cicero 
( ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6)  as  a  seaport  near  Pisae.    It  has 
been  supposed  also  to  be  already  mentioned  by  Zosi- 


mus  (v.  20)  under  the  name  of  Liburnum;  but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  this,  or  for  the  names 
of  Portus  Lihumi,  and  Portus  Ilcrculis  Li  bund 
employed  by  modern  writers  on  ancient  geography. 
The  Antoninc  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a  station 
"Ad  Hcrculem," which,  as  it  is  placed  12  miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  have  been  far  from  Leghorn. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  293.) 

Pliny  alludes  to  the  existence  of  warm  springs  in 
the  territory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  106).  These  are 
evidently  the  same  now  called  the  Bagni  diS.  Giuliano, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
territory  of  Pisa  from  that  of  Lucca.     [E.  H.B.] 

PISAUUS  PORTUS.  [Pisak.] 

PISA'TIS.  [Pisa.] 

PISAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Aix),  and  on  a  rood  leading  towards  Glanum  (St. 
Remi).  The  place  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Pclissune ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  in  the  Table  should  be  Pisanae. 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  district  of 
Pelissane  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Jean  de  Bernassc 
There  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman  rued  near  Aix, 
and  it  is  said  tbat  two  Roman  milestones  are  still 
there.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  fre.;  Statistique  du  Depart, 
des  Bouches  du  Rhine,  quoted  by  Ukert,  Galium,  p. 
436.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  (Tluraupor :  ElL  Pisaurensis  :  Pe- 
saro),  a  considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Fanum  Fortunae 
(Fano)  and  Ariminum  (Rimini).  It  was  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  24  miles  from  Ariminum 
{Itin.  Ant  p.  126),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Pisaurus,  from  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  This  is  now 
called  the  Foglia.  The  site  of  Pisaurum,  together 
with  all  the  adjoining  country,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Senones ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a  Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  the  first  mention  of  Pisaurum 
in  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  b.  c  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potentia  in  Picenum,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  were  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received.  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44 ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15 ;  Madvig, 
de  Colon,  pp.  253,  286.)  A  few  years  later  we 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Roman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27)  ;  but  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  cer- 
tainly been  a  prosperous  place,  and  one  of  tbe  must 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Caesar  hastened  to 
occupy  with  his  advanced  cohorts  as  soon  as  he  hsd 
passed  the  Rubicon,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.\.  11, 
12  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xvL  12.)  It  is  also  repeatedly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  nourishing  town  (Cic.  pro 
SesL  4,  PhtL  xiii.  12) ;  hence  it  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  calls  it  "  moribunda 
sedes  Pisauri"  (Carta.  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itself.  It  would  seem  that  it* 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Pisaurum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  military  colonists,  which  were  settled 
there  by  M.  Antonins ;  but  suffered  severely  from 
an  earthquake,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Actinm,  B.C.  31.  (Pint  Ant.  60.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  hare  been  restored,  and  peopled  with 
fresh  colonists  by  Augustus,  for  we  find  it  bearing 
in  inscriptions  the  titles  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Felix  j 
and  thoagh  Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a 
colony ,  iiH  possession  oi  trial  rjiuK  unuer  tne  i.mpirc 
is  abundantly  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
a.  19  ;  Orell.  Inter.  81,  3143,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  vessels  were  built 
there,  so  that  it  had  a  "  Collegium  Fabroram  Na- 
valium."  (Jo.  4084.)  The  port  was  undoubtedly 
formed  by  the  month  of  the  river,  which  still  affords 
a  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Its  position  on  the 
great  Flaminian  Way  also  doubtless  secured  to 
Pisaurum  a  certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continued ;  bat  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fannm  Fortunae.  (Mel. 
ii.  4.  §  5;  Ptol.  Hi.  1.  §  22;  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126  ;  I  tin.  ttitr.  p.  615  ;  Tab.  Peul.) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisaurum  was  destroyed 
by  Vitiges,  but  partially  restored  by  Belisarius 
(Procop.  B.  O.  iii.  11)  ;  and  rose  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  became  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis.    (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31 ; 

The  mi  " 


P.  Diac.  Hist  Lang.  H.  19.) 


modern  city  of 


Pesaro  is  still  a  flourishing  place ;  but  has  no  re- 


of  antiquity,  except  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  (Mar- 
mora  Puattrtntia,  fol.  Pisaur.  1738.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
P1SCENAE,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (hi.  4.  a.  5) 
among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  represented  by  Petenas 
in  the  district  of  Agatha  (Agde)  near  the  Arauris 
(Herault).  Pliny  (viii.  48.  a.  73)  speaks  of  a  wool 
that  was  grown  about  Pisccnae,  which  was  more  like 
liair  than  wool.  [G.  L  ] 

PISGAH.  [Nebo.] 

I'ISIDA,  a  municipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica, 
20  M.  P.  from  Gypsa ria  Taberna  (Tiahmnn),  and 
30  M.  P.  from  Villa  Magna  (Kelah).  (/fin.  Anton. ; 
/'•  «•'.  Tab.)  Ptolemy  has  a  harbour,  Pisinddn 
Portns  (niai»9itv  Am?.*-,  iv.  3.  §  12),  on  the  coast, 
which  is  represented  by  the  harbour  of  Barekd  at 
Brega.  (Barth,  Waudermgen,  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PISl'DIA  (h  nuriiucii :  Etk.  n«rioai,  Pisidae),  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  times  always  regarded  as  a  part  of  Phry- 
gia  or  Pamphylia,  but  was  constituted  a  separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  Constantino  the  Great.  It  bordered  in  the  east 
on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Parorios;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  arc  sometimes  called  Phrygw  Pisidica,  or  ♦pw- 
yla  Tpbs  Tlurt&iew;  but  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pisidia.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  &c;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
858,  &c.:  Plin.  v.  24;  Hicrocl.  pp.  662,  &c,  679, 
ice)  The  country,  which  was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, though  it  contained  several  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  I.e.),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, with  separate  names.  Tbe  south-western 
district  bordering  on  Lycia  was  called  Milyas,  and 
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another  adjoining  it  bore  tbe  name  of  CabaKa.  The 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  ramifications 
of  Mount  Taurus,  proceeding  from  Mount  Cadmus 
in  Phrygia,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  assum- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tcrmissus  the  name  of 
Sardemisua  (Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14;  Plin.  v.  26),  and  oc 
the  borders  of  Milyas  that  of  Climax.  (Polyb.  v. 
72;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  These  mountains  cor. tain 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestrus, 
which  flow  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  into  the 
bay  of  Pamphylia.  Tbe  principal  products  of  Pi- 
sidia were  salt,  the  root  iris,  from  which  perfume- 
were  manufactured,  and  the  wine  of  Amblada,  which 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  physicians. 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi.  19,  xxxi.  39;  Strata,  xii.  p. 
570.)  Pisidia  also  contained  several  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycaonia,  e.  p. 
Coralis  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568),  tbe  great 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pusgusa  or  Pungusa.  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Byzantine  writers.  (Nicet  Ckron. 
x.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  Hist  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  mnst  in  a  great  mea- 
sure have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  tbe 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  Ciliciaas 
and  Isaurians.  They  are  said  to  have  at  first  been 
called  Solymi  (Steph.  B.  t.  p.):  they  were  warlike 
and  free  mountaineers  who  inhabited  those  parts 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  They  were  never  subdned 
by  neighbouring  nations,  but  frequently  harassed  the 
adjoining  countries  by  predatory  inroads.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  1.  §  11,  ii.  1.  §  4,  &c;  Strab,  ii.  p.  130. 
xii.  p.  569,  xiv.  pp.  670, 678 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Even 
the  Romans  were  scarcely  able  to  subdue  these 
people,  protected  as  they  were  by  their  mountains 
and  ravines.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus,  Pisidia 
was,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Eumenes,  but 
had  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
then  formed  the  beginning  of  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which,  alvut 
n.  c  88,  the  three  Phrygian  districts  of  Laodiceia, 
Apamcia,  andSynnada,  were  added.  (Liv.  F.piL  77; 
Ck.  in  Verr.  i.  17,38.)  Still,  however,  the  Romans 
never  established  a  garrison  or  planted  a  colony 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submission  of  the 
towns  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  their 
paying  tribute  to  their  rulers.  The  principal  towns 
of  Pisidia  were,  Antiochkia,  Sagai-assis,  Ter- 
Missns,  Seixjk,  Pedneussus,  Cibyra,Okxoakda, 
and  15 1;  now.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Pisidia  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  Karamanians,  a  wild  and 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  country  is  little  visited 
by  travellers,  and  consequently  little  known;  but 
Pisidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  government  of 
ltbarUh,  [L.  S.] 

PISILIS  (nhrtAii),  a  small  town  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Calinda  and  Caunus,  of  uncertain  site.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L.  S.] 

P1SINGARA  or  PINSIGARA  (Tluriyyb*  or 
riu/orydpa),  a  town  of  uncertain  site  in  Armenia 
Minor.    (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

PISORACA,  according  to  an  inscription  (Florez, 
Etp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  37),  a  southern  affluent  of  the  river 
Dorius  in  Uispania  Tarraconcnsis,  now  the  Pun- 
ergo,    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  p.  290.)  [T.H.D.] 

PISSAEUM  (Tliacralov),  &  town  of  Pelagonia  in 
Epeirus,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Po- 
lyb. v.  108;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.) 

PISSANTIHI.   [ Dassa beta e.  ] 

PISTO'BIA  (flurr^a:  Etk.  Pistoriensis  :  Pis- 
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foja),  a  town  of  Etrnria,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  province  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  on  the  direct  road  from  Florentia  to  Luca,  at 
the  distance  of  25  miles  from  each  of  those  cities. 
(/(mi.  Ant.  p.  284.)  We  hare  no  account  of  it  as 
an  Etruscan  town,  nor  has  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people :  under  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  ondinary  municipal  town  of  no 
great  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  48  ;  Jtm.  Ant.  I.  c.)  Its  name  is  known  in  his- 
tory only  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  b.  c.  62.  That  general  had  assembled  his 
farces  in  the  noi^hbourhood  of  Facsnlae:  but  on 
learning  the  discovery  and  failure  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Rome,  he  drew  them  off  into  the  territory  of 
Pistoria  {in  ogrum  /*u torientrtn ) ,  with  the  view  of 
making  his  escape  across  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  But  finding  his  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Metellns  Celer,  while  he  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  consul  C.  Antonius  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  the  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
forces.  (Sal lust.  Cat.  57.)  From  this  narrative  it 
appears  that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Pistorian  ter- 
ritory, which  apparently  adjoined  that  of  Faesuiae ; 
but  we  have  no  more  precise  clue  to  its  locality. 
Pistoria  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  the  district  called  Tuscia  Anno- 
naria  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  §  1);  but  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a  place  of  much  consideration  in 
ancient  times,  and  first  rose  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Pistoja  is  now  a  considerable  town, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISTYRUS  (rtfffTvpoT),  a  city  and  lake  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  after  crossing  the 
Nestus.  (Herod.  viL  109.)  The  lake  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as  30  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
fish,  and  exceedingly  salt  The  town  is  called  by 
Stephanos  B.  Pistirus  or  Bistirus  («.  w.  Tlitmpos, 
BUrrifos).  Others  have  the  form  Pisteira.  (IliVr- 
r*ipa,  Harpocrat  p.  124.  11;  Schol.  ad  Aesch. 
Pert.  2.) 

PISU'RGIA  (ri  Tlitrovpyta),  a  coast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Scleucia,  45  stadia 
to  Che  west  of  Cape  Crauni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Crambusa.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§172, 
173.)  [L.S.] 

PISTE  or  PITYE  (nurtfn,  nlrvr, :  Eth.  Ui- 
atrh/rns,  ntrtHirns),  a  town  of  Carta,  of  which  the 
site  is  unknown.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  Constant  de 
Them.  i.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PITAIUM  (Plin.  v.  29  ;  Undov  v6\tt  :  Eth. 
Tlrratfo,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PITANE  (IlrraVn:  Eik.Utre»atoi),  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  AeolU  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  on  the 
bay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod. 
L  149;  Scylax,  p.  37  ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  581, 607, 614.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  academic  philosopher 
Arcesilaus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  (Oros.  vii.  12;  com  p. 
PtoL  v.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Plin.  v.  32,  xxxv. 
49 ;  O.  Met  vii.  357.)  The  town  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Hierocles,  and  its  site  is  universally  iden- 
tities! with  the  modern  Tchandeli  or  Sanderli.  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  mentions  in  its  vicinity  a  river  Canaius,  which 
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is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  bnt  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  river  Pitancs,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemv 
(iii.  2.  §  3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Pitane.  [L.  S.J 

PITANE.  [Sparta.] 
PITHECUSAE  INSULAR  [Aetajua.] 
PITHOM.  [Patumos.] 
PITINUM  (7Vrre  di  Piti*o\  a  town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabnla  Peutingeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Interocrea 
(Antrodoco)  to  Aveia.  But  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  rrifernum  and  Eruli,  are  both  unknown, 
and  the  distances  probably  corrupt  Hence,  this 
itinerary  affords  ns  no  real  doe  to  its  position. 
But  Holstenius  has  pointed  out  that  the  name  is 
retaineoLby  the  Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2  miles  N. 
of  Aquila,  and  has  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinnm  still  subsisted  as  a  city,  and  was  an 
episcopal  see.  (  Tab.  Peut. ;  Hoist  en.  Not.  ad  Civ  nr. 
p.  139;  Romanelli.  voL  iii.  p.  280).    [E.  H.  B.] 

PITULUM  (Pitolanus:  Piolo),  a  town  of  Uro- 
brin,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  region  the 
"  Pitulani,  cognomine  Pisuertes  et  alii  Mergentini." 
Both  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  according 
to  Cluverius  there  is  a  village  called  Piolo  in  the 
Apennines  between  Camermo  and  MatUica,  which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Cluver.  Ital  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PITYEIA  (ntriifia  :  Eth.  nirvevt),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  Parinm 
and  Priapua.  It  is  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  (JL  ii.  829;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  933; 
Strab.  xiii.  588;  Steph.  B.  t.v.)  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modern  ShameJU.  [L.  S.] 

PITYCDES  (I1irv46V),  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis  off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  1 10  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Aeritas.  (Plin. 
v.  44 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Tltrvowroau,  who  speaks  of 
several  islands  of  this  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
Ilirw68«tf.)  The  island  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  JBojuk  Ada,  where  Pococke  (vol.  iii.  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S.] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic 


gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daurus,  and  dii 
iv.  12.  s.  19.) 


miles 


from  the 


(l'lin. 


PITYUS  (flrrvoCf :  Pittunda),  a  Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  N.  of  Diascurias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidortts,  ami 
350  according  to  Arrian.  The  real  distance,  how. 
ever,  is  underrated  by  these  writers;  for  from  C. 
Iskuria  (Dioscurias)  to  PUrunda  is  not  less  than 
400  stadia  in  a  straight  line.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  496  ;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eta.  p.  18.)  Artemi- 
dorus  describod  it  as  tho  great  Pi  tyus,  and  Pliny  as 
an  **  oppidum  opalentissimum ;"  but  between  tho 
time  of  Artemidoras  and  Pliny  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi  (Plin.  vi.  5),  whence  Arrian  mentions  it 
only  as  a  place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  dors 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Zosimus  (i.  32),  in  the  history  of  Gallienus,  as  a  for- 
tress surrounded  with  a  very  great  wall,  and  having 
a  most  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  p.  473,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  C.  Milller,  ad  Arrian. 
L  e.  op.  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  L  p.  892.) 

PITYU'SA  (nrrvowra  or  Havoocoa,  a  eontr.  of 
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Utrvitfftrd),  literally,  "abounding  in  pine-trees.'' 
1.  An  island  off  the  promontory  Scyllaeum,  or  Bu- 
cephala,  in  Troezcnia  in  Argolis.  (Pane.  ii.  34.  §  8.) 
Fliny  mentions  (iv.  12.  s.  19)  an  island  Pitynsa  in 
the  Argolic  golf,  but  from  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Pliny.it  would  seem  to  be  a  different  bland 
from  the  preceding. 

2.  One  of  the  Demonoesi  in  the  Propontia,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychius  («.  r.).  [Demohukhi.] 

PITYU'SAE  (TltTvovotu  or  Tltrvovairat,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  167;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  77),  two  islands  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianium  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11;  Liv.  xxviii. 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diodorus 
(v.  17):  they  are  three  nights'  and  days'  sail  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  one  day's  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  whilst,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  (p.  511),  they  were  300  stadia 
from  the  Baleares,  and  400  from  Carthago  Spar- 
tana,  or  Carthageua.  The  larger  of  the  two  islands 
was  called  Ebusus  (Tlfvaaos,  PtoL  I  c),  the  smaller 
Ophiusa  ('O<piowrtra,  76.) ;  and  as  they  are  only 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  as  Ophiusa,  from 
its  small  sixe,  was  unimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  island  by  the  ancients 
(Died,  v.  16;  Liv.  /.a;  Dioscor.  L  92,  &c.)  Their 
name  of  Pityusae  was  derived,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  places,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
in  extent.  Diodorus  (/.  c)  compares  Ebusus  with 
Coroyra  for  sixe ;  and  according  to  Strabo  (L  e.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  hilly  in  tnmo 
parte,  and  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine  ;  but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  noxious  animals 
were  not  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  abounded  in  serpents  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Pha.  iii.  14,  xv.  21,  xxxv.  59,  &c.;  Mela, 
iL  7;  Avion.  Deter.  Orb.  621,  &c).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Ebusus,  which  lay  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  island,  was  a  civitas  foedcrata,  and  bad  a 
mint.  (Ramus,  Cat.  Num.  vet.  Grate,  tt  Lot.  Mm. 
Reg.  Daniae,  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a  well-built  city 
with  a  good  harbour,  and  was  the  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  foreigners,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab.,  Mela,  Diod.,  IL  cc.)  The  larger  island  is 
now  Iviza,  the  smaller,  Fortnentara.  [T.  II.  D.] 

PLACENTIA  (nAoxcrria:  Elk.  Placentinus: 
Piacema),  a  city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Padus,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Trebia.  It  was  on  the 
Via  Acmilia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  carried 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia ;  and  was  40  miles  distant 
from  Parma.  We  have  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a  town  on  the  spot  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
B.  c.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona.  (Liv.  EpiL  xx ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14 ; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Ascon.  m  Piaon.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  less  than  6000  colonists,  with  Latin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  produced  a  genera)  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  Gnuls,  the  Boians  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Placentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  colonists  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina ;  but 
were  unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 


in  the  following  year,  and  became  the  head-quarts 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
of  the  Trebia.    (PoL  iii.  40,  66;  Liv.  xtL  25,  56. 
59,  63;  Appian,  Ham.  5,  7.)    At  a  later  period  of 
the  same  war,  in  n.  c.  209,  Placentia  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  proved  faithful  to  Rome  at  its  great- 
est need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  supplies  for  the  war,  when  twelve  of  the 
older  colonies  failed  in  doing  so.    (Liv.  xxviL  10.) 
Shortly  after  this  it  withstood  the  anna  of  Has- 
drubal,  who  was  induced  to  lay  siege  to  it,  after 
ho  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time.    After  a  protracted  siege  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  continue 
his  march  into  Italy,  leaving  Placentia  behind  him. 
(Id.  xxviL  39,  43.)    A  few  years  later  it  was  less 
fortunate,  baring  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  in  n.  c  200,  who 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (Id. 
xxxi.  10.)   After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L.  Fo- 
ri us,  about  2000  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
occasion  wcra  restored  to  the  colony;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  wintered 
at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  restored  and  repaired  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  losses  they  had  suffered  during 
the  war.   (Id.  xxxi.  21,  xxxiv,  22.)    But  they 
were  still  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  c  193  their  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Utter  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)    Hence  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
them,  in  B.  c  190,  complaining  of  a  deficiency  of 
settlers,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
fresh  body  of  3000  families  should  be  settled  at 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
while  new  ones  should  be  established  in  the  district 
of  the  Boii.    (Id.  xxxvii.  46,  47.)   A  few  years 
later  the  consul  M.  Aemilius,  having  completed  the 
subjection  of  the  Ligurians,  constructed  the  cele- 
brated road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name, 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  (Id.  xxxix.  2);  and 
from  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  great  prosperity.    In  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Placentia  fully  shared;  but  we  bear 
little  of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul.     In  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Pla- 
centia, in  which  the  partisans  of  Carbo  were  de- 
feated by  Lucullus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  n.  c.  82 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  92);  and  in  that  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  b.  c  49,  it  was  at  Placentia  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the  former, 
which  at  one  time  assumed  a  very  formidable  as- 
pect, and  was  only  quelled  by  the  personal  firmness 
and  authority  of  the  dictator.    (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
47;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  26.)    Placentia,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  places  com- 
monly selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  Roman 
troops  in  this  part  of  Italy.    (Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  wmilar  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  Peruvian 
War,  B.  c.  41.    (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  10.) 

Cicero  notices  Placentia  towards  the  close  of  the 
republican  period  as  a  mnnicipium:  its  colonial 
rank  must  have  been  merged  in  the  ordinary  muni- 
cipal condition  in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
n.  c.  i90.  (Cic  in  Pison.  23;  Fest.  «.  r.  Munki- 
piutn.)   But  under  the  Empire  it  reappears  as  a 
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colony,  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  giving  it  that  title 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  e.  20;  Tac  Hist.  iL  19):  it  had  pro- 
bably receired  a  fresh  colony  under  Augustus.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (£  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Cispadana;  and  though  of  no  natural 
strength,  being  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occupied  in  A.  d. 
69  by  Spurinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
successfully  defended  by  him  against  Caecina,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  who  had  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Placentia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  (Toe.  UisL  ii.  17— 
23.)  During  the  assaults  of  Caecina,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
vincial edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  accidentally  burnt.  (/o. 
21.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Placentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
relian,  when  that  emperor  sustained  a  great  defeat 
from  the  Marcomanni,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc 
AureL  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  bo  one 
of  tlie  most  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia;  and  though  it  is  noticed  by  St  Am- 
brose, towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
sharing  in  tie  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  the 
whole  of  this  once  flourishing  province  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39),  it  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barbs, 
rians;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  still  a  comparatively  flourishing  town.  It 
was  there  that  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Augustnlos,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  in  A.  D. 
476.  (P.  Diac.  UuL  MitcdL  xvi.  p.  558.)  Pro- 
copius  also  mentions  it  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia.  It  was  only  taken  by  Totila,  in  A.  d. 
546,  by  famine.  (Procop.  D.  G.  iii.  13,  17.)  Con- 
siderably later  it  is  still  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus 
among  the  u  opulent  cities"  of  Aemilia  {HisL  Lang. 
ii.  18);  a  position  which  it  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, though  partially  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attained  since  it 
became  the  capita]  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Placentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Po.  Strabo(v.  p.  21 5)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Ravenna,  as  if  the 
river  first  began  to  be  navigable  from  Placentia 
downwards;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  city 
itself  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
Lai  >ly  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia,  which  was 
itself  a  considerable  town.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  B.C.  218.  (Liv.  xxi. 
57;  Tac  HitL  ii.  19.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  tho  Via 
Aemilia,  as  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placeutia,  a  distance  of  178  miles.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  from  the  latter  city  to 
Dertona,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeded  across  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  from  Placentia  across  the  Padus 
direct  to  Mediolanum,  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  and 
thus  communicated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  (/fin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127,  288;  IUn.  liter. 
p.  616;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.H.B.] 

PLA'CIA  (flAoain:  Etk.  IlKeuuarit),  an  ancient 
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Pelasgian  town  in  Mysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  east  of  Cyzicus.  The 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
hiter  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57;  Scylax,  p.  35;  Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  p  23:  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  nAcbrn.)       [L.  S.] 

PLACUS  (IIAdjros),  a  woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  397,  425,  xxii.  479);  but 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  614)  was  unable  to  learn  anything 
about  such  a  mountain  in  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pklecas.]  [L.  S.J 

PLAGLVRIA.  [Lusttaxia.] 

PLANA'BIA  INS.    [Fortvhatae  Insula e.^ 

PLANA'SIA.    [Leoina;  Lkkok.] 

PLANA'SIA  (nAwoffi'a:  Pianota),  a  small  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
Ilva  (Elba),  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  about  3  miles  long 
by  24  in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  79;  It*.  MariL  p.  513.)  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  reckons  it  90  stadia  from  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  the  same  distance  38  miles ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  Pla- 
naria  and  Planasia  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
islands,  enumerating  the  one  before  and  the  other 
after  Ilva;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  names  arc 
only  forms  of  the  same,  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
island.  (Cluver.  Itai.  p.  504 ;  Harduin.  Not.  ad 
Plin.  L  c.)  In  Varro's  time  it  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  M.  Piso,  who  kept  large  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a  wild  state.  (Varr.  It.  R.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  Post  urn  us  Agrippa, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac  Aim.  i.  3,  5;  Dion  Cass.  lv. 
32  ;  Suet.  Aug.  65.)  Some  ruins  of  Roman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island  :  and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SIA  (Tlkarnala,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  an 
island  in  the  Sinus  Wicitanus,  on  the  SE.  roast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now IxAa  Plana.  [T. H. D.l 

PLATAEA.  [Platea.] 

PLATAEA  or  PLATAEAE  (nAcfram,  Horn. 
Herod.;  IIAotcuo/,  Tbuc  Strab.  Pans.,  &c. :  Eth. 
nXoTUifuj,  Plataeensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  Cithaeron,  and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Asopus,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.41 1 .)  The  two  cities  were  about 
6}  miles  apart  by  the  road,  but  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5  geographical  miles.  According 
to  the  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thuc. 
iii.  61);  but  Pausanias  represents  the  Plataeans  as 
indigenous,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus. (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  Plataea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  tho  other  Boeotian  cities.  (//.  ii.  504.)  In 
b.  c.  519  Plataea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
faithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod,  vi.  108;  Tbuc.  iii.  68.)  She  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athens  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  the  glories  of  tliat  victory.  (Herod.  /.  c.) 
I  The  Plataeans  also  fought  at  Artenusium,  but  were 
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not  present  at  Salamia,  as  they  had  to  leave  the 
fleet  in  order  to  remove  their  families  and  property 
from  the  citj,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians  shortly  afterwards  their  city  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  (Herod,  viii.  50.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (is.  c  479)  their  territory  was  the  scene 
of  the  memorable  battle,  which  delivered  Greece 
from  the  Persian  invaders.  The  history  of  this  battle 
illustrates  so  completely  the  topography  of  the  Pla- 
taean  territory,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  positions  taken  by  the  contending  forces 
(See  accompanying  Map).  Mardonius  proceeded  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  across  Mount  Parties  by  the  pass 
of  Deceleia,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  where  he  caused  a  fortified  camp  to  bo  con- 
structed of  10  stadia  square.  The  situation  was 
well  selected,  since  he  had  the  friendly  city  of  Thebes 
in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
short  of  provisions.  (Herod,  ix.  15.)  The  Grecian 
army  crossed  over  from  Attica  by  ML  Cithaeron ; 
but  as  Pausanias  did  not  choose  to  expose  his  troops 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  plain, 
be  stationed  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
near  Erythrae,  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
uneven.  (See  Map,  First  Position.)  This  position 
did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve  them  ;  but,  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  body  of 
300  Athenians  repulsed  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Masistius.    This  success  encouraged  Pausanias  to 
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descend  into  the  territory  of  Plataea,  more 
as  it  was  better  supplied  with  water  than  I 
position.    Marching  from  Erythrae  in  e 
position  along  the  roots  of  Ml  Cithaeron,  and 
by  Hysiae,  he  drew  up  his  army  along  the  rigs 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  partly  upon  hills  of  no 
height  and  partly  upon  a  lofty  plain,  the  right 
being  near  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the  left  aor 
the  chapel  of  the  Plataean  hero  AndrocraXea.  (Bent 
ix.  25—30.)  Mardonius  drew  up  his  army  oppsai 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus.  (See  Ms*. 
Second  Position.)    The  two  armies  remained  ia  ua 
position  for  some  days,  neither  party  being  wilhap 
to  begin  the  attack.  The  Persians  assailed  the  Gran 
at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  and  prevented  the 
altogether  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  Meaatav 
the  Persian  cavalry  intercepted  the  convoys  of  pre- 
visions proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  ca  a* 
occasion  drove  away  the  Lacedaemonian*,  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  wing  from  the  fountain  Garcaf^. 
and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.    This  fountain  kai 
been  of  late  the  only  watering-place  of  the  Gi 
and  as  their  ground  was  now  untenable,  Pi 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a  place  called  tit 
Island  (snjaoj),  about  10  stadia  in  the  rear  of  thsr 
present  position,  and  halfway  between  the  latter  aal 
the  town  of  Plataea.    The  spot  selected,  im 
called  an  island,  was,  in  fact,  a  level  meadow, 
prised  between  two  branches  of  the  river 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Mt.  Ci thane, 
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b.  Athenians. 

c.  I-acrdarmonians. 

4.  Various  Greek  allies. 
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and  running  for  some  fjxicc  nearly  parallel  with  one  | 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  ix.  51.)  \ 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the 

enemy's  cavalry.    The  retreat,  however,  though  for 
so  short  a  distance,  was  effected  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion.   Tho  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Me- 
garians  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  sufficient  protection 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Plataea.    The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Amompharetus,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  bills  which  separated  them  from 
the  island.    The  Athenians  cm  the  left  wing  began 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hi  Us  to  the  plain  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  bland.   After  marching  10  stadia,  Pausanias 
halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a  place  called 
Agriopius,  where  stood  a  temple  of  the  Eleustnian 
Demeter.    Here  he  was  joined  by  Amompharetus, 
and  here  be  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  across  the  Asopus  and  up  the  hill 
after  the  retreating  foe.    As  toon  as  1'ausanias  was 
overtaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  hasten  to  his  aid ;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  alone  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  alone  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  victory.    The  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  nor  did  they  stop  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus 
and  reached  their  fortified  camp.  The  Tbchans  also 
were  repulsed  by  tlte  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  tho  Athenians.  The 
Greek  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
had  no  share  in  the  battle ;  but  bearing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coming  up  in  con- 
fusion, as  many  as  600  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Theban  force.    Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Persians  to  the  fortified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Athenians, 
more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
assistance.   The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.    With  the  exception  of 
40  fiOO  who  retreated  with  Art  abacus,  only  3000  of 
the  original  300,000  are  said  to  liave  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  50—70.)    On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
seq.;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  212,  seq. 

As  this  signal  victory  liad  been  gained  on  the  soil 
of  Plataea,  its  citizens  received  especial  honour  and 
rewards  from  the  confederate  Greek?.  Not  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  every 
year  religious  honours  to  the  tombs  of  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  years  the  festival  of  the  Elentberia  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  The  festival  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  to  whom  a  temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  city  and  its  territory  (Thuc 
ii.  71;  Plut  AriiL  c  19—21;  Stem.  ix.  p.  412; 
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Paus.  ix.  2.  §  4;  for  further  details  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art  Eleothkria.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  Its  in- 
habitants continued  unmolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
B.C.  431,  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  Plataea. 
They  were  admitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarchical  party  of  the  citizens;  but  the 
Plataeans  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to  death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thuc  ii.  1,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian army  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare,  and  has 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thncydides.  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  deposited  at  Athens  their 
old  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
household  affairs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
raised  a  circumvallation  round  the  city,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  walls,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  tlte  besieged  during  a  tempestuous  winter's 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  circumval- 
lation and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  (b.  c.  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  failure  of  pro- 
visions, to  surrender  to  the  Peloponnesians.  They 
were  all  put  to  death;  and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  who  with  the 
materials  erected  a  sort  of  vast  barrack  round  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  out  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet 
in  length  (r«A»  ixarSfiTtios'),  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Hera.  (Thuc  ii.  71,  seq., 
iiL  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Athenians.  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Athens  ('AOnvaiav  tfuuAX01  xal  woArrax,  Thuc.  iii. 
63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a  line 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
bad  been  engaged  in  sea-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(ko!  IlAoTeuaj  tbdvs  thai  kAjt!  oWAwj'  Surwfrras, 
Han.  706  :  coin  p.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  33 ; 
Bockh,  Public  Earn,  of  Athene,  p.  262,  2nd  ed.). 
Diodorus,  iu  relating  their  return  to  Athens  at  a 
subsequent  time,  says  (xv.  46)  that  they  received 
the  l<r<rra\ntia  ;  but  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens appears  from  the  decree  of  the  people  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  Ncaer.  p.  1380).  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  Stoatsaltcrth,  §  117. 

In  B.  c.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
the  town  of  Scione  as  a  residence.  (Thuc  v.  32  ; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  §  109 ;  Diodor.  xii.  76.)  At  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Scione  (PluL  LyttuuL  14),  and  again  found 
a  hospitablo  welcome  at  Athens.  Here  they  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c 
387),  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  now 
anxious  to  humble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  it  to  restore  tho  Plataeans  to  their  native 
city.  (Pans,  ix.  I.  §  4;  IaocraL  Plataic.§  13, acq.) 
But  the  Plataeans  did  not  long  retain  possession  of 
their  city,  for  in  b.  c.  372  it  was  surprised  by  the 
Thebans  and  apain  destroyed.  The  riatacans  weru 
compelled  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  ix.  I.  §§  5 — 8;  Diodor.  xv.  46.)  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  Plataeans  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
speech  of  Isocratea,  entitled  Plataicua,  which  was 
perhaps  actually  delivered  at  this  time  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Grote's  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Cbaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
more  restored  to  their  city  by  Philip.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  I 
§  8,  iv.  27.  §  11.)  It  was  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  was  visited  by  Dicaearchus,  who  calls 
tho  Plataeans  'A9i}ya2oi  HouuroL,  and  remarks  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except 
that  they  are  colonists  of  tho  Athenians,  and  that 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  took 
place  near  their  town.  (Detcript.  Grace,  p.  14, 
Hudson.) 

After  its  restoration  by  Philip,  the  city  continued 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  visited 
by  Pausaniaa,  who  mentions  three  temples,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a  third  of  De- 
meter  Eleusinia.  Pausaniaa  speaks  of  only  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  he  describes  as  Bituated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  offerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (ix.  2.  §  7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
'built  by  the  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Plataea. 
(Time  iii.  68.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  Hera  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  outside  the  city  (ix.  52),  was  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  tho  visit  of  Pausaniaa.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pau- 
saniaa (ix.  4.  §  1)  out  of  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  bnt  according  to  Plutarch  (AritU  20) 
with  the  80  talents  oat  of  the  spoils  of  Plataea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Polygnotus  and  Onatas.  and  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias.  Of  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  Eleusinia  we  have  no  details,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequence  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  at 
Argiopius.  (Herod,  ix.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius  (Strab.  ix.  p.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  an  altar  and  a 
statue.  It  was  situated  ouUide  the  city.  (Paus. 
ix.  2.  §§  5—7.) 

Plataea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Hierocles  (p.  645,  Wesseling)  among  the  cities  of 
Boeotia ;  and  its  walls  were  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedtf.  iv.  2.) 

The  ruins  of  Plataea  ore  situated  near  the  small 
village  of  Kokhla.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference;  but  this  was  the 
size  of  the  city  restored  by  Philip,  for  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  ita  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Tbucydides  (ii.  77)  as  small,  but 
we  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  more  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ruins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  this  part.  He  observes 
that  "  the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  an  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is 
of  the  fourth  order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a 
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less  rcpilar  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygonal 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  iockesr* 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  site,  is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  havs 
evidently  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  Th* 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face  of  th? 
intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  town  walU  have 
towers,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  interior. 
Above  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  are  f uu ndati'ic^ 
of  a  third  incisure;  which  is  evidently  more  ancient 
than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  only  part  as  old 
as  the  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  been  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  surrounds 
a  rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  an  acute1 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  level  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Cithae- 
ron.  This  inclosure  is  in  a  situation  higher  than 
any  other  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  higher  than 
the  village  of  Kokhla,  from  which  it  is  500  yards 
distant  to  the  E.  Its  walls  are  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side  along  a  torrent,  a  branch  of  the  Ocme, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  main 
inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a  church  within  this  upper 
inclosure  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  marble.'' 
(Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  325.)  (Compare 
Friederich,  Specimen  Berwn  IHataic  Berol.  1841; 
MUnscher,  Diu.  de  Rebut  Plataeau.  1841.) 
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PLATAMODES.    [MttssionA,  p.  34 1 ,  b.1 
PLATAMSTAS.  [Spabta.] 
PLATANISTON  (JlKvraruJT&w).    1.  A  foun- 
tain in  Messenia,  near  Corona.    (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  4.) 

[CORONB.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lycosura,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Phigalia.  (Paus.  viii. 
39.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Aforea,  voL  ii.  p.  10.) 

PLATAN1STUS  (IlXararurrovs).  1.  The  north- 
ern promontory  of  Cytbera.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1.) 

2.  Another  name  of  Mac  1st  us  or  Macistura,  a  town 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis.  [Macistus.] 

PLATA'NIUS  (nAardVioi),  a  river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.  [Corseia.] 

PLA'TANUS  (rttararoOf),  according  to  the 
Stadiasmus  (§§  178,  179),  a  coast-town  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  350  stadia  west  of  Anemurium.  This 
distance  is  incorrect  Beaufort  remarks  that  "  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Selinti  and  the  promontory  of 
Anamur,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  ridge  of  bare 
rocky  hills  forming  the  coast  is  interrupted  but  twice 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  the  mountain  tor- 
rents to  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  is  Kharadru ; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  place  and  Ana- 
mur." The  latter,  therefore,  seems  the  site  of  Pla~ 
tanus,  that  is,  about  150  stadia  from  Anemurium. 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Platanistus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669)  from  Pla- 
tanus.  (Leake,  Asia  J/wor,  p.  200).       [L.  S,] 

PLA'TANUS  (UXdrayos,  Polyb.  v.  68;  Steph.B. 
s.  v.  n\ardyn  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  11.  §  1  :  Eth. 
Ylkaraptvi),  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  described  bv  Jo- 
sq>hu«  (L  c.)  as  a  village  of  the  Sidooians*  and 
(situated  upon  a  pass  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 
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the  sen.   (Robinson,  Biblical 
p.  433.) 

PLATEA  INS.  (TIAoTea,  TlKdrta,  IIAdVaia,  var. 
leek ;  Ilerod.  iv.  151,  153,  156,  169  ;  ♦\aT«ku, 
Scyl.  p.  46 ;  T1A<rra/ai,  nAaTc?a,  Steph.  B. ;  Sta- 
diasm.  §  41),  an  island  off  the  shores  of  Libya,  and 
on  the  aide  not  far  removed  from  the  W.  limits  of 
Aegypt,  where  for  two  yean  in  the  seventh  century 
«.  c  the  Theraean  colonists  settled  before  they 
founded  Cyrene.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
island  of  Bomba  or  Bhourda  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba. 
The  island  Akdonia  ('Aij&oria,  'AirWlf,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  75),  which  Scylaz  (/.  c)  and  the  Coast-describer 
(£.  c.)  couple  with  Platea,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  small  island  Seal  off  the  harbour  of  Batrachus; 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
our  present  charts,  and  that  Aedonia  or  Aedonia 
and  Platea  be  two  different  names  for  the  same 
island.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dant  la  Marmariqne,  p.  52; 
Barth,  Wandenmgen,  pp.  506,  548.)      [E.  B.  J.l 

PLAVIS  (rW),  one  of  the  moat  considerable 
rivers  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Julian  Alps,  flows  by  the  wall?  of  Belluno  (Be- 
lunum),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between 
Venice  and  CaorU,  Though  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  a.  22),  who  mentions  the 
much  smaller  streams  of  the  Silis  and  Liquentia  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  its  name  is  not  found  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Paul  us  Diaconua  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  12 ;  Gcogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLEGE'RIUM  (nATryVw*,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  698), 
a  place  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India,  in  the  atate  which  he  calls  Bandobanc,  on  the 
river  Chews  pee  (now  AUok).  [V.] 

PLEGRA  (IlKiypa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia.    (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

PLE1AE  (IIAcmu),  a  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxv.  27)  as  the  place  where  Nabia  pitched 
his  camp  in  b.c.  192,  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Leuce,  which  lay  between  Acriae  and  Asopus. 
[Leucajc]  The  name  of  the  place  occurs  in  an 
inscription  (Bockb,  Inter,  no.  1444).  From  its 
position  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
waAma  Kvpr\  of  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  §  6),  in  which 
passage  Curtius  suggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
TlAtUu  Kt&tui.  (Curtius,  PtlojxmuesM,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

PLEISTUS.  [Delphi.] 

PLEMMY'RIUM.    [  Syraccsak.] 

PLERA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Venusia  direct  to 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Gravina.  (/tin.  AnL  p.  121;  Holsten.  Not 
ad  Chtv.  p.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
MSS.  Blera.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (nXjipatoi),  a  (icuple  of  lilyricum, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  315,  seq.).  Stephanua  B.  places  them 
in  Epeirua  (s.  r.  riAafxuo*). 

PLESTl'NIA.  tMARSi.] 

PLEUMO'XII,  a  Gallic  people  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nervii  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39).  No. 
thing  more  is  known  of  them.  Tho  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
near  the  Nervii,  as  we  may  infer.  [G.  L.] 

PLEURON  (nA«i;p»K:  Etk.  TtAtvpfows,  also 
TlXtvptvtis,  Steph.  B. a.  v.,  Plcuronius),  the  name  of 
two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  was  called 
Pleuronia.  (  Strab.  x.  p.  465;  Auson.  Epitaph.  10.) 
vou  1L 
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1.  Old  Piavroh  (  h  wa\aiO  Rac  vpeir,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451),  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
lous  and  the  Evenus,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Curium,  from  which  the  Curates  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Pleuron  and  Calydon 
were  the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  in  the  heroic 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (x.  p  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  (wpoVx^/ui)  of  Greece.  Plenron 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Curates,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  The 
Curates,  whose  attack  upon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  ( ix.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Pleuron.  At  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  War,  however,  Pleuron  was  an  Aetolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  sailed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  639, 
comp.  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116.)  Ephorus  related  that 
the  Curates  were  expelled  from  Pleuronia,  which 
was  formerly  called  Curetis,  by  Acolians  (ap.  Strab. 
x.  p.  465);  and  this  tradition  may  also  be  traced  in 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (iii.  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Acolis.  Since  Pleuron  appears  as  an  Aetolian  city 
in  the  later  period  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  represented 
in  some  traditions  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pleuron,  a  son  of  Aetolus  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  legends  represent  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curates,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Thestiua,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tius  was  also  represented  aa  a  descendant  of  Pleuron ; 
and  hence  Pleuron  bad  an  heroum  or  a  chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
of  Thestiua.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  variations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Sophocles 
Oeneus,  and  not  Thestiua,  represented  aa  king  of 
Pleuron.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Paus.  iii.  14.  §8; 
Soph.  Track.  7.)  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Phry- 
nichos,  the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  was  entitled 
Ylktvpdtrtai,  or  the  "  Pleuronian  Women  ; "  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Pbrynichus,  as  well 

Dojuioi  ics,  rcj ii  I'scniea  ucneus  as  jungoi  i  letiron. 
(Paus.  x.  31.  §  4.)  Pleuron  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  says  Strabo,  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a  Bumauie  proba- 
bly given  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
reigned  n.  c  239  —229),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  New  Pleuron  (^  vturipa  Tl\tvp6v),  which 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthns.  Shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146),  we 
find  Pleuron,  which  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  League,  petitioning  the  Romans  to  be  dis- 
severed from  it,  (Paus.  vii.  11.  §  3.)  Leake  sup- 
poses, on  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Pleu- 
ron to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  railed  to  Kitrrpov 
T7}s  Kvplas  Zipifyjfs,  or  the  Cattle  of  Jxidy  Jrme 
about  one  hour's  ride  from  MetolonghL  These  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Mt.  Zygot  (the  ancient  A  racy  n- 
thus),  which  bound  the  plain  of  Metolmghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walls  were  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 

j  circuit  as  nearly  two  miles.    The  most  remarkable 
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remains  within  the  ruined  walls  are  a  theatre  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  it  a  cistern,  100  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deep,  excavated  on  three 
sides  in  the  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of 
masonry.  In  the  acropolis  Leake  discovered  some 
remains  of  Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  which  ho 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena, 
of  which  Dicaoarehus  speaks  ( 1.  55)  ;  but  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  must  have  been 
at  Old  Pleuron,  since  Dicaearchus  was  a  content- 
porary  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  could  not 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Pleuron.  Dodwell,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  this 
city,  erroneously  maintains  tliat  they  are  those  of 
Oeniadae,  which  were,  however,  situated  among  the 
marshes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous.  Leake 
places  Old  Pleuron  further  south,  at  a  site  called 
Ghyfto-kastro,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Meto- 
Imghi,  where  there  are  a  few  Hellenic  remains. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  seq.,  vol 
ui.  p.  539;  Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  L  p.  140, 
seq.) 

PLINTHINE  (nxi^nj,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  $. v.),  the  frontier  town 
of  Aegypt  towards  Libya.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Plinthinetio  bay,  in  latitudo  29°  40'  N.,  just 
within  the  Moreotic  Dome,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Delta  proper.  There  are  no  remains  enabling  us 
to  determine  the  exact  site  of  this  town;  but  it  can- 
not have  been  far  from  Taposiris  (Abousir),  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  visible  about  25  miles  W.  of 
Alexandria.  An  inferior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  Aegypt;  and  Hellanicus  (Fr. 
155)  saytt  that  the  people  of  Plinthine  originally 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  grape.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  34.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

PLINTHINE'TICUS  SINUS  (nAi^irrfrnj 
k6\tos,  Herod,  ii.  6).  tlie  westernmost  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean harbours  of  Aegypt.  It  was  indeed  little 
more  than  a  roadstead,  and  was  exposed  to  the  N. 
and  NW.  winds.  W.  of  the  Sinus  Plinthineticus 
began  the  Regio  Marmarica.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PLISTIA  (Prestia),  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
mentioned  only  by  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  in  a  manner 
that  affords  but  little  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Samnites  in  B.  c.  315,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  off  the  Romans  from  the  siege  of  Saticula: 
they  failed  in  this  object,  but  made  themselves 
masters  of  Plistia.  The  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  a  village  still  called  Prestia,  about  4  miles  from 
St*  Agata  dd  Goti,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Ta~ 
burno.  [E.  IL  B.] 

PLISTUS.  [Dklpih.] 

PL1TENDUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on  the  river 
Alandcr,  which  is  probably  a  branch  of  the  San- 
garius.    (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 

PL1THANA  (ra  Ukitoxya,  Arrian,  Per.  Afar. 
Erythr.  p.  29,  Huds.,  p.  294,  ed.  C.  Muller,  who 
reads  Wa'iQava),  an  important  emporium  in  the 
Dachinabades  in  India,  from  which  many  onyx  stones 
were  exported.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  82) 
Baethana  (BaiBara),  the  royal  residence  of  Siro- 
ptolemaens.  In  Pracrit  it  is  also  called  Paithana,  in 
Sanscrit  Prathuthana ;  it  is  the  modern  town  of 
Python,  or  PuUanah  upon  the  river  Godaveri. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  412;  Las- 
sen, Ind.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  C.  Muller,  ad 
Geogr.  Grate,  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

PLOTAE  INSULAE.  [Stropjiadkb.] 

PLOTHEIA.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 


PODOCA. 

PLOTINO'POLIS  (nAsmroavXa,  Ptol.  iiL  11. 
§  13),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Trajan- 
opolis  to  Hadrianopolis,  and  connected  with  H  erode* 
by  a  by-road.  (Itin.  AnL  pp.  175,  322.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary,  it  was  21  miles  distant 
from  Hadrianopolis.  It  was  probably  founded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  Trajanopolia,  and 
named  after  his  consort  Plotina.  It  was  restored 
by  Justinian.  (Procop,  Aed.  iv.  II.)  Variously 
identified  with  Dtjisr-Erkene,  Bludm,  and  Jkt^.:- 
tica;  but  Pococke  (iiL  c.  4)  thinks  that  the  ruins 
near  Uam  Kiupri  belong  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLU M B A'KI  A (JlkovuSapla,  Strab.  iiL  p.  159).  a 
small  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  probably  that 
off  C.  SL  Martin.  [T.  IL  D.] 

PLUVIA'LIA.    [Fortunatab  Ibsulak-] 

PLUVINA,  a  town  of  Pelagonia,  to  which  the 
consul  Sulpicins  retired  in  bis  campaign  against 
Philip,  B.C.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi  39.)  Its  pumtaon 
must  be  looked  for  in  one  of  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PN1GEUS.  [PnoKMicos.] 

POCRI'NIUM,  in  Gallia,  a  name  which  appears  in 
the  Table  on  a  route  from  Aquae  Honnonis  (£mt- 
bon  rArchambauif)  to  Augustodnnum  (Jv'w.  i 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  named  Perrigni,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  E.  by  S.  of  Bourbon  rArxhnw*. 
bault,  and  he  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  the  dis- 
tance agree  well  enough  with  the  Table.  A  French 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  (GaUitn,  p.  467 X  places 
Pocrinium  1  \  leagues  from  Perrigny,  near  the  vil- 
lage La  Broue,  where  old  ruins  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  place  is  called  in  old  doc  omenta  Pont  Bcr- 
nachon  on  the  Loire.  [G.  L-j 

PODALAEA  (noSoAa/o,  noSoAAfo,  noftaAio, 
or  IlooaAcia:  Eth.  noSaAtarrnr),  a  town  of  Lycia, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limyra  (Steph.  B. 
s.  r.);  but  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  §  7)  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus  in  the  north  of 
Lycia.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Hierocl.  p.  683.)  Sir 
C.  Fellows  (Lycia,  p.  232,  tec)  looks  for  ito  sate 
further  east  towards  Mount  Solyma,  where  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  (Cyelopian  wnlls  and  reck-t«rih>) 
neiir  Almakc,  are  fctill  found,  and  arc  known  bv  tbc 
name  of  Esbi  Hittar,  i.  e.  old  town.        [L.  S.1 

PODANDUS  (JloSatM,,  Basil.  Ep.  74,  75;  /L 
Anton,  p.  145;  ^  rioScrSos,  Const.  Porphyr.  dm 
Them.  I  p.  19,  Bonn;  TloWoeot,  Const.  Porphyr. 
Fit.  Basil  c  36;  Opodanda,  IL  IlieroM.  p.  578  \  a 
town  of  C.ippodocia  distant  1G  Ruman  miles  from 
Faustinopolis,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itiaerary 
(i  c.),  but  23  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(£  c).  It  was  situated  near  the  Pylae  Ciluiae.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Bysantine  writers, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a 
stream  which  flowed  near  it.  (Constant.  Porphyr. 
ViL  Basil  c  36;  Cedren.  p.  575;  Joann.  Scyliu. 
pp.  829,  844.)  It  is  described  by  Basil  as  s  meet 
miserable  place.  "  Figure  to  yourself,"  he  says,  "  a 
Laconian  Ceada,  a  Charonium  breathing  forth  pes- 
tilential vapours;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  iht 
wretchedness  of  Podandus."  (Ep.  74.)  It  is  stilt 
called  Podend.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  iL  p. 
134.) 

PODCCA  (noWnj  or  nov&vrn,  PtoL  vii.  l. 
§  14;  Ilooo&rn, Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. c  60>, a  p*ac« 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  the  Grrrre 
river.  According  to  Bohlen  (Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  26),  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Poduberi  (the  new  towu^ 
(Comp.  also  Bitter,  vol.  v.  p.  516.)  It  is  n-a 
unlikely  that  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  tL* 
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present  Pondicherry  (written  in  the  Tamil  language 
Puduchchery).  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Taprobanc  (rii.  4.  §  10).  [V.] 

POKCILA'SIUM,  POECILASSUS  (IIoiiciAdW, 
Ptol.  Hi.  15. §  3;  ZloiKlhB&oo%,Stadiasm.MagniMaT. 
p.  299,  ed.  Hoffmann),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  E.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place 
and  the  promontory  Hermaea ;  bat  in  the  Stadiasmtu 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
fmm  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  rains  near  Trypeti,  situated 
between  tho  places  mentioned  iu  the  Stadiasmus. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  voL  iL  p.  264.) 

POEC1LE  (noiitlAii),  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
licia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  across  which  a  flight  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  led  from  Cape  Zephyrium  to  Seleuceia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670  ;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  M.  §  161.) 
Its  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnus  will 
place  it  about  Pershendi.  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
the  rock,  Beaufort  here  found  extensive  ruins  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqueducts,  and 
tombs,  built  round  a  small  lerek  which  bad  some 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a  harbour  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inscription  copied 
by  Beaufort  from  a  tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  ruins  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  town  by  Strabo  and  others  ;  for  the  inscription 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Fluranius, 
archon  of  the  eparchia  of  Isauria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Yalcntinian,  Valcns,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

POECILUM  (IWAck,  Pans,  L  37.  §  8).  a 
mountain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol. 
I.  p,  328.  a.] 

POEDICULI.  [Pkucoti.] 

POE'DICUM  (noiSu<6v),  a  place  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  3)  as  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricum;  it  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
modern  Adelsberg,  on  the  river  Poigk.      [L.  S.] 

POEEESSA.  [Ceos.] 

POEMANE'NUS  (noi/urni^s),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  south-west  of  kkc 
Aphnitis,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  very  late 
authors.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cyzicus, 
was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Asclepius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BoifiiyLror  ;  Nicet. 
Chun.  Chron.  p.  296  ;  Concil.  Constant.  III.  p. 
501  ;  Concil.  Nicaen.  II.  p.  572  ;  Hierocl.  p.  662, 
where  it  is  called  Poemanentus.)  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  Poemaneni  (Iloifiavnyot,  Plin.  v.  32).  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  iL  p.  108,  &c.)  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  Maniijas,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

FOENI.  [Carthago.] 

POENI'NAE  ALPES.    [Awes,  p.  108,  a.] 

POETCVIO.  [Petovio.] 

POGON.  [Tboezek.] 

TOLA  (n<$Aa :  Eth.  TloKd-rns :  Polo),  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Istria,  situated  near  tho  S. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  on  a  landlocked  bay, 
forming  an  excellent  port,  which  was  called  the 
Sinus  Polaticus.  (MeL  iL  3.  §  13.)  According  to 
n  tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  Colchians,  who 
liaxi  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  the  country.  (Strab.  i.  p.  46,  v.  p.  216; 
1*1  in.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ;  Mel.  L  c;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
1022.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
tlii*»  Uile,  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Calbmachus 
(jcip-  Strab.  L  c.)  ;  but  it  may  be  received  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  considered  as  an  ancient  one,  and 
certainly  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Istria 
in  n.  c.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Romans,  and  led  Augustus  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  tho  name  of  Pictas  Julia. 
(Mel.  IL  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adorned  it  with  public  edifices ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  (Trieste),  the  most  important  city  of  btria. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §27;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  263.  7,  p.  360.  I,  p.  432.  8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  bis  father;  and  again,  in  a.  d.  354.  the  Caesar 
Gallus  underwent  the  same  fate  there  by  order  of 
Constantius.  (Ammian.  Marc  xiv.  11.)  After  tho 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  a.  d.  544  it  was 
there  that  Belisarius  assembled  the  fleet  and  army 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Ra- 
venna. (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  btria 
during  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate ;  we  learn  from  the  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a  road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  communication  by  sea  with  lad  era  (Zara) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  450  stadia,  or  56  Roman  miles,  (//in. 
Ant.  pp.  271,496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  pre- 
servation of  its  ancient  remains.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  structures  of  the  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  especially  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circumference,  usually  the  part  which 
has  suffered  the  most  is  in  thiB  case  almost  entirely 
perfect.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  tliat  on 
the  E.  side  it  has  only  one  row  of  arcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a  double  tier, 
with  an  additional  story  above.  It  is  436  English 
feet  in  length  by  346  in  breadth,  so  tliat  it  exceeds  in 
size  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  Verona.  But  its  position  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
them.  Considerable  remains  of  a  theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  but  were 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ;  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  very  elegant  design  and  execution,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  un- 
doubtedly erected.  It  has  thence  become  a  favourite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  downwards.  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  less  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a  modern  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  A  urea,  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  but  erected  by  a  private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergius,  now  forms  tho  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  monu- 
ments are  built  of  tho  bard  white  limestone  of  the 
country,  closely  approaching  to  marble,  which  adds 
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much  to  their  effect.  Dante  speaks  of  the  environs 
of  Pola,  as  in  his  time  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
sarcophagi  and  ancient  tombs  with  which  they  were 
Almost  wholly  occupied.  These  hare  now  disap- 
peared. (Dante,  Inf.  ix.  13.) 

The  antiquities  of  Pola  hare  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  figures  ;  among  others, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett's  A  tkens, 
fol.  Lond.  1816,  and  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
ristrit  et  de  la  Dalmatic,  fol.  Paris,  1802  ;  also  in 
Allawon'a  Antiquities  of  Pola,  fol.,  Lond.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  Pola  is  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  basin-shaped 
lake,  communicating  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
sea.  Off  its  entrance  lies  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  Itole  Brioni,  which  are  probably  those 
called  by  Pliny  Ciaaa  and  Pullaria.  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
s.  30.)  The  southernmost  promontory  of  Lstria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Polaticum  Proinontorium.  It  is  now  called 
Capo  Promoniore.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEMCr"NlUM  (JloXtfttbiav),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Si- 
denus,  10  stadia  from  Pbadisane,  and  130  from  Cape 
Iasonium.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  16  ;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  1 1,  &c.;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Pliny 
(vi.  4)  places  the  town  120  Roman  miles  from  Ami- 
sua,  which  seems  to  be  too  great  a  distance.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Hierotl.  p.  702,  where  it  is  er- 
roneously called  To\t(i6rto*;  Tab.  PetUing.")  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Strabo.  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  founded,  or  at  all  events  was  named,  after  one 
Polcmon,  perhnps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  about  B.  c.  36,  by  M.  Antonius.  It 
had  a  harbour,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  the  part  of  Pontus  in  which  it  was  situated 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sidenus,  where  its  existence  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  an  octagon  church,  and  tho  remains  of  a 
massive  wall ;  but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preserved  by  the  village  of  Pouleman,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  (Hamilton,  Itesearckes,  vol.  i. 
u.270.)  [L.S.] 

POLICHNA  (TloXlxra).  1.  A  town  of  Lacouia, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (iv.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt  Parnon  at  Rconda  (ret  'PeocTCt),  where, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walla.  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  364.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  NW.  of  Messenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissia.  (Paus. 
iv.  33.  §  6.)  [Dokium.] 

3.  A  town  of  Megaris,  mentioned  only  in  a.  line 
of  Homer,  quoted  by  Strabo,  for  which  tho  Athenians 
substituted  another  to  prove  that  Salamis  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a  dependency  of 
Athens.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 

4.  (Eth.  noKtxvirnt),  a  town  of  Crete,  whose 
territory  bordered  upon  that  of  Cydcnia.  (Tbuc 
ii.  85.)  In  a.  c.  429  the  Athenians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  Polichna  in  making  war  upon  the 
Cydonians.  (Thuc.  I  c.)  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Polichnitae,  and  says  that  this  people  and  the 
Praoaii  were  the  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
join  the  other  Cretans  in  the  expedition 
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Oamicus  in  Sicily  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  rt 
Minos  (vii.  170;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.).  Cramer  (Ancia* 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  380)  supposes  the  ruins  at  P6Us  S. 
of  Armyro  to  be  those  of  Polichna,  which  Pasuky, 
however,  regards  as  those  of 
(Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (UoKlxrii),  a  small  town  in  tne  upper 
valley  of  the  Aesepus  in  Troas  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603. 
Plin.  v.  32;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Hierocl.  p.  662.)  In- 
specting a  place  bearing  the  same  name  near  Chuo- 
menae,  see  Clazomkkab.  [L.  iv] 

POLIMA*RTIUM  (Bomarzo).  a  town  of  Etrurk, 
not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  about 
12  miles  E.  of  Viterbo.  The  name  is  not  found  b 
any  writer  earlier  than  Panlus  Diaconus  (//wf,  Lamg. 
iv.  8),  and  there  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  its  an- 
tiquity: but  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  an- 
cient Etruscan  city  about  2  miles  N.  of  the  preset: 
village  of  Bomarzo.  Some  ruins  and  other  slight 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  still  remain,  and  nrnrc- 
rous  sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interest  One  d 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Etruscar 
style,  but  apparently  not  of  early  date,  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  214—226.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLIS  (I^Air),  a  village  of  the  Hyaea  in  Locrs 
Ozolis,  which  Leake  supposes  occupied  the  site  of 
Karuta,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  (That  ix 
101 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  620.) 

POLISMA  (ndAiff/xa),  a  small  place  on  the  river 
Simceis  in  Troas,  was  originally  called  Polion  ;  bnt 
it  was  situated  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  and  sogt 
decayed.   (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L.  S.] 

POLITO'RIUM  (noXir^ior  :  Elk.  noAiTwpu*!, 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  destroyed  at  - 
very  early  period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  accoon: 
of  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Ancus  Mjurix^i 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ;  for  t* 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Serr.  ad  Am,  v.  564). 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Polites,  the  soc  at 
Priam,  is  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fictxn. 
According  to  Livy  and  DionyBius,  it  was  a  city  at 
tho  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  was  at- 
tacked by  tho  Roman  king,  who  made  hitnsrt} 
master  of  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  transports, 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  thee, 
upon  the  Aventine.  But  the  Latins  having  sou- 
after  recolonised  the  deserted  city,  Ancus  attacks 
it  again,  and  having  taken  it  a  second  time,  eu:irr]v 
destroyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  the  future  affurJ 
a  shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Liv.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  iL 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  have  been 
complete,  for  the  name  of  Politorium  never  again 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
that  were  utterly  extinct  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Ib 
site  is  consequently  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity ;  the  only  clue  we  have  is  the  circumstonc. 
that  it  appears  in  the  above  narrative  associate: 
with  Tellenae,  which  is  equally  uncertain,  and  with 
Ficana,  the  position  of  which  at  Dragoncello,  on  the 
Via  Oatiensis,  may  be  considered  as  well  established. 
[FicAJiA.]  Nibby  would  place  Politorium  at  a  spvt 
called  La  Torretta  near  Dtcimo,  on  the  Via  Lad- 
rentina;  while  Cell  considers  the  remains  of  xr 
ancient  city  that  have  been  discovered  at  a  yUno: 
called  La  Giostra,  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Apj  in. 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fiurtmo  and  10  milts 
from  Rome,  as  those  of  Politorium  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  Im  Giostra — cousistir.r 
of  considerable  fragments  of  walls,  built  in  a  wry 
massive  and  ancient  style,  and  cucloedng  a  lonj;  atn. 
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narrow  space,  bordered  by  precipitous  banks — are 
those  of  an  ancient  Latin  city ;  but  whether  they 
mark  the  site  of  Politoriain,  as  supposed  by  Gell, 
or  of  Tcllenac,  as  suggested  by  Nibby  and  adopted 
by  Abeken,  we  are  wholly  without  the  means  of 
determining.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  280  ;  Nibby, 
Dmtorni,  vol.  iL  p.  571,  to],  iii.  p.  146 — 152; 
Abeken,  MiUel  Italian,  p.  69.)  The  ruins  at  La 
Giottra  are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article 
Tklmovab.  [E.  h-  b0 

POLLE'NTIA.  1.  (noAAfrWa:  Eth.  Pollen- 
tinus;  Polenta),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  that  province,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and 
Tanaro.  It  was  about  7  miles  W.  of  Alba  Pompcia. 
It  was  probably  a  Ligurian  town  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
Statielli ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
tory until  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic, 
when  it  appears  as  a  town  of  importance.  In  b.  c. 
43,  M.  Antonius,  after  bis  defeat  at  Mutina,  with- 
drew to  Vada  Sabata,  intending  to  proceed  into 
Transalpine  Gaul;  but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
troops,  be  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  view  of  seizing  on  Pollentia;  in  which  he 
-was,  however,  anticipated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
had  occupied  the  city  with  five  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  1 3.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Pollentia 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  " 
which  adorned  the  tract  of  Liguria  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Pad  us.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.)  It 
had  considerable  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  produced  in  its  territory  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion, having  a  natural  dark  colour.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
a.  73,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46 ;  SU.  ItaL  viii.  597  ;  Martial, 
xiv.  157.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  reigu  of  Tiberius,  having  been 
severely  punished  by  that  emperor  for  a  tumult  that 
occurred  in  its  forum.  (Suet  Tib.  37.)  But  its 
name  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  in  A.  d.  403.  The  circumstances  of 
this  battle  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related  ;  for  while  Clau- 
dian  celebrates  it  as  a  glorious  triumph,  Orosius 
describes  it  as  a  dubious  success,  and  Cassiodorus 
and  Jomandes  boldly  claim  the  victory  for  the 
Goths.  (Claudiati,  B.  Get.  580—647  ;  Prudent 
in  Sytnmach.  iL  696 — 749  :  Oros.  viL  37  ;  Prosper. 
Ckron.  p.  190;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  450 ;  Jornand. 
Gtt.  30.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a  temporary  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king.  No 
subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
struction ;  but  the  name  does  not  reappear  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  Polienza  is  a  poor 
village.  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
may  still  be  traced,  though  in  a  very  decayed  con- 
dition ;  they  include  the  traces  of  a  theatre,  an 
ant  ph  it  heat  re,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings ;  and 
various  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  thus  confirming  the  evidence  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Voyage  en 
Puhnont,  <fc.  vol.  iL  p.  55.)  The  ruins  are  situated 
two  miles  from  the  modern  town  of  Cheratco,  but 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro. 

2.  A  town  of  Picenum  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  among  the  "  populi"  of  that  region,  enumerates 
the  Polientini,  whom  he  unites  with  the  Urbs  Salvia 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  prove  the  two  commu- 
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nities  to  have  been  united  into  one.  (Urbepnlvia 
Polientini,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  18.)  The  Urbs  Salvia, 
now  Urbimglia,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  site  of 
Pollentia  must  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Holstenius  places  it  at  Monte  Melone, 
on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienii  between 
Macerata  and  Tolenimo,  about  3  miles  fom  Urbi- 
saglia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.  [Balkares.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSCA  (floW™ :  Eth. 
Tio\wntar6t,  Polluscinus:  Catal  della  Mandria), 
a  city  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome  inseparably  connected  with  Longula  and 
Corioli.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  493,  we  find  the  three  places 
enumerated  in  succession  as  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Postumus  Cominius ;  and  again  in  b.  c.  488  all 
three  were  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  of  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  iL  33,  39;  Dionys. 
vi.  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Pallusca 
occurs,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  cities  of  Latium  of  which  all  trace  had 
disappeared.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  bad  once  shared 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians;  whence  it  is 
called,  when  first  noticed  in  history,  a  Volscian  city. 
Livy,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longula  and  Pollunca 
as  belonging  to  the  Volsci  Antiates,  and  therefore 
at  that  time  mere  dependencies  of  Antiunu  The 
position  of  Pollu»ca,as  well  as  that  of  Longula,  must 
be  in  great  measure  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a  bill  adjoining  the 
Oiteria  di  Civita,  about  22  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
road  to  Porto  <f  Amo,  has  at  least  a  plausible 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  bill  in  question  which 
is  included  in  the  farm  of  the  Catal  della  Mandria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  that 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Anzo  and  to  Conca  :  it  was  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  as  the  probable  Bite  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  suggested  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  Corioli :  if  we  place  the  latter  city  at 
Monte  Giove,  the  site  more  generally  adopted, 
Pollusca  may  very  well  have  been  at  the  Oiteria  di 
Civita ;  but  the  point  is  one  which  can  never  be 
determined  with  certainty.  (Gell,  Top  of  Rome, 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  L  p.  402;  Abeken, 
MitUl  Ilatien  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLTYOBRIA.  [Aknub.] 

POLYAEGUS  (noKixuyos),  a  desert  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  near  Melos.  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  28  ; 
Plin.  iv.  )  2.  s.  23 ;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  It  is  either  Pofybot, 
or  perhaps  Antimelot  with  its  wild  goats.  (Ross, 
lieiscn  auf  den  Griech.  Inteln,  vol.  iiL  p.  26.) 

POLYANTHES.  [Amajitia.] 

POLYANUS  (noAfacot)  a  mountain  in  Epeirus 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327)  along  with  To- 
marus. 

POLY'BOTUS  (IloAtttoTos),  a  place  in  the  west 
of  Phrygia  Major,  a  little  to  tbe  south-east  of  Syn- 
nada,  is  mentioned  only  by  Hicrocles  (p.  677)  and 
a  few  Byzantine  writers  (Procop.  Hut.  Are.  18; 
Anna  Comnen.  p.  324;  Concil.  Nicacn.  iL  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  not  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotus.  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Min. 
p.  53)  identifies  tbe  site  of  Polybotus  with  the  mo- 
dern Bulvudun,  which  be  regards  as  only  a  Turkish 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.j 

POLY'GIUM,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gnllia, 
mentioned  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Avicnus  (v. 61 1): 
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H  Tenuisque  censu  civitas  Polygium  est, 
Tarn  Mama  vicus  oppidamqae  Naustalo.* 
There  is  nothing  to  8*7  about  a  place  tor  whose  Bite 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  Menard  supposed 
it  to  be  Bourigues  on  the  Elang  da  Tau.  The 
name  seems  to  be  Greek,  and  the  place  may  be  one 
of  the  Massaliot  settlements  on  this  coast  [NAU- 
STALO]. [G.  L.J 

POLYME'DIUM  (noAtyrirSW,  Strab.  xiil  pp. 
606,  616;  Polymedia,  Plin.  v.  SO.  a,  32),  a  small 
place  in  Mysia,  between  the  promontory  Lectum  and 
Awus,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the 
former. 

POLYRRHE'NIA  (Jtekofrpt*,  Ptol.  iii.  1 7.  §  1 0 ; 
IloAv^^jr,  Tlokvpnv,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.,  corrected  by 
Meineke  into  noAud^qWa ;  IloAAw^/Wjm,  Scylax,  p. 
18,  corrected  by  Gail;  no\v^vioyy  Zenob.  Prov. 
v.  50;  Polyrrhenium,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20:  Etk. 
YloXvPMvios,  Polyb.  iv.  53,  55 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  479), 
a  town  in  the  NW.  of  Crete,  whose  territory  occupied 
the  whole  western  extremity  of  the  island,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  (Scylax,  p.  18.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  lying  W.  of  Cydonia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phalasarna,  and  as  con- 
taining a  temple  of  Dictynna.  He  adds  that  the 
PolyrrhenianB  formerly  dwelt  in  villages,  and  that 
they  were  collected  into  one  place  by  the  Achaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  who  built  a  strong  city  looking 
towards  the  south.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479.)  In  the 
civil  wars  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  League, 
k.  c.  219,  the  Polyrrbenians,  who  had  been  subject 
allies  of  Cnossus,  deserted  the  latter,  and  assisted 
the  Lyctians  against  that  city.  They  also  sent  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  be- 
cause the  Gnossians  had  supported  the  Aetolians. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53,  55.)  The  ruins  of  Polyrrhcnia, 
called  Palaedbastro,  near  KUamo-Katteli,  exhibit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  from  10  to  18  feet 
high.    (Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  seq.) 

POLYTIME'TUS.    [Oxia  Palub.] 

POMETIA.    [Suksa  Pometia.] 

POMPE'II  (noMmjfa,  Strab.;  Tlo/iirftot,  Dion 
Cass. :  Etk,  UofXTrntayos,  Pompeianus :  Pompeii),  an 
ancient  city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bag  of  Naples, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus  (Santo),  and  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was 
intermediate  between  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  247 ;  Pliny,  iii.  5.  b.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
AH  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
city :  a  tradition  recorded  by  Solinus  (2.  §  5)  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  Hercules;  but  Dionysius,  who  ex- 
pressly notices  him  as  the  founder  of  Herculaneum, 
says  nothing  of  Pompeii  (Dionys.  i.  44).  Strabo  says 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  subsequently  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans)  and  Pelasgians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Samnitcs  (Strab.  /.  a).  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  these  last,  that  is,  of  the 
branch  of  the  nation  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Campaniiins  [Cami'axia],  till  it  passed  under  the 
government  of  Home.  It  is  probable  that  it  became 
fnrm  an  early  period  a  flourishing  town,  owing  to  its 
advantageous  situation  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Sarnus, 
which  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  ail 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Strab.  L  c.) 
But  we  meet  with  no  meution  of  its  name  in  history 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  In 
11.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
Roman  fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  touched  there,  and 
tho  troops  on  board  proceeded  from  thence  to  ravage 
tho  territory  of  Nuceria.   (Liv.  ix.  38.)    No  sub- 
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sequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Social  War  (n.  c  91),  in  which  it  appears  to  ha\- 
taken  a  prominent  part,  as  the  Pompeiani  are  men- 
tioned by  Appian  apart  from  the  other  Campanian*. 
in  enumerating  the  nations  that  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection. (Appian,  B.  C.  L  39.)  In  the  second  vear 
of  the  war  (a.  c  89)  Pompeii  was  still  in  the  liand* 
of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated 
engagements  that  L.  Sulla,  having  defeated  the  Saxn- 
nite  forces  under  L.Cluentius,  and  forced  them  to  tak* 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nola,  was  able  to  form  the 
siege  of  Pompeii  (Appian,  ib.  50;  Oroa.  v.  18 :  VdL 
Pat.  ii.  1 6.)  The  result  of  this  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
It  is  certain  that  the  town  ultimatelj  fell  into  tbr 
hands  of  Sulla  ;  but  whether  by  force  or  a  capitula- 
tion we  are  not  informed  ;  the  latter  is,  however,  the 
most  probable,  as  it  escaped  the  fate  of  Stabiae.  and 
its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  f ranch  lsp. 
though  they  lost  a  part  of  their  territory,  in  which 
a  military  colony  was  established  by  the  dictator, 
under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  his  relation. 
P.  Sulla.  (Cic.  pro  Suil.  21 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254, 468.)  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Vomica 
[jecune,  in  com:  nun  wiui  so  ni:m\  oni^r  11,;... 
towns  of  Campania,  a  f.ivooritc  resort  of  the  Rrenaa 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  villas  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  others,  Cicero  had  a  vilU 
there,  which  be  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  44  Pompeianum,"  and  which  appears  to  have  bew 
a  considerable  establishment,  and  ooe  of  his  faTooriic 
residences.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3.  ud  Ait  i.  20,  ad  Ftm. 
vii.  3,  xii.  20.)  Under  the  Empire  it  continued  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purposes.  Seneca  praijfc 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  we  learn  both 
from  him  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a  populous  a 
flourishing  town  ("  celcbre  oppidum,"  Tac.  Ann. 
22 ;  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  1 ).  In  addition  to  the  colony 
which  it  received  (as  already  mentioned)  under  Sulbs 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription 


Veneria  Cornelia  "  (Mommsen,  Inter.  A.  N.  2201 ). 
it  seems  to  have  received  a  colony  at  some  later 
period,  probably  under  Augustus  (though  it  is  net 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny),  as  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  L  c.  2230 —  2234> 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  59)  a  tumult  tivk 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  arising  out  «f 
a  dispute  between  the  citizens  and  the  newly-settled 
colonists  of  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a  conflict  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  bv  the 
prohibition  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions for  ten  years.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  1 7.)    Only  ft *;r 
years  after,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake, which  took  place  on  the  5*th  of  Febnu-vrr. 
A.  v.  63.    The  expressions  both  of  Seneca  and  Taci  - 
tus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  grvat 
part  utterly  destroyed ;  and  we  learn  from  existing  evi- 
dence that  the  damage  done  was  unquestionably  vot 
great,  the  public  buildings  especially  having  suffer^.: 
most  severely.    (Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  1 ;  Tac  Ann.  jr. 
22.)    The  city  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  ca- 
lamity, when  it  met  with  one  far  greater;  be-inc 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  as  w*>H  a* 
Herculaneum,  under  a  dense  bod  of  ashes  and  cinder?. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  former  city  was  the  greater, 
because  tho  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.  (U*  a 
Cass.  lxvi.  23.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  Ids  celebrated 
letters  describing  the  eruption  (£)>.  vi.  16,  2o\  d**-» 
not  even  notice  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or  H«- 
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culancum ;  but  bis  attention  is  directed  principally 
to  tbe  circumstances  of  his  ancle's  death  and  the 
phenomena  which  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

From  this  time  tbe  name  of  Pompeii  disappears 
from  history.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  city  was  never  rebuilt.  But  tbe 
name  is  again  found  in  the  Tabula;  and  it  thus  ap- 
I >ears  that  a  small  place  must  hare  again  arisen  on 
the  she,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  buried  city.  But  all  trace  of  Pompeii  was  sub- 
sequent ly  lost;  and  in  the  middle  ages  its  very  site 
was  entirely  forgotten,  so  that  even  the  learned  and 
diligent  Cluverius  was  unable  to  fix  it  with  certainty, 
and  was  led  to  place  it  at  Scqfuti  on  the  Samo,  about 
•1  miles  E.  of  its  true  position.  This  difficulty  arose, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  great  physical  changes 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  a.  d.  79,  which 
diverted  the  coarse  of  the  Samo,  so  that  it  now 
flows  at  some  distance  from  Pompeii, — and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  forward  the  line  of  the  coast,  so 
that  the  city  is  now  above  a  mile  distant  from  the 
sea,  which  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  bathed  its 
wall?. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pompeii  in 
ancient  times  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  provincial  town;  but  tbe  re-discovery  of  its  buried 
remains  in  the  last  century  has  given  a  celebrity  to 
its  name  exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  cities.  The 
circumstances  of  its  destruction  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  its  remains.  It 
was  not  overthrown  by  a  torrent  of  lava,  but  simply 
buried  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes, 
nnd  cinders  (called  by  the  Italians  lapilli),  which 
forms  a  mass  of  a  very  light,  dry,  and  porous 
character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  tbe  present  accumulation  of  this  volcanic  de- 
posit (which  is  in  most  places  15  feet  in  depth)  did 
not  take  place  at  once,  but  was  formed  by  successive 
eruptions;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ruins 
were  searched  and  the  most  valuable  objects  removed 
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soon  after  the  catastrophe  took  place.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  tbe  small  number  of  objects  of  in- 
trinsic value  (such  as  gold'  and  silver  plate)  that 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  skeletons  have  been  found,  though 
it  appears  certain,  from  the  expressions  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  great  numbers  of  tbe  inhabitants 
perished;  nor  have  any  of  these  been  found  in  the 
theatre,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  occurred. 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  an  accidental  discovery 
drew  attention  to  the  remains  of  Pompeii ;  and  in  1 755 
regular  excavations  on  tbe  site  were  first  commenced 
by  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  have  been 
carried  on  over  since,  though  with  frequent  intervals 
and  interruptions.  It  is  impossible  fur  us  here  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  result*  of  these 
excavations  and  the  endless  variety  jf  interesting 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  We  shall 
confino  ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  more 
immediately  on  tbe  topography  and  character  of  tbe 
town  of  Pompeii,  rather  than  on  the  general  habits, 
life,  and  manners  of  ancient  times.  More  detailed 
accounts  of  the  remains,  and  the  numerous  objects 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavations, especially  the  works  of  art,  will  be  found 
in  the  great  work  of  Mazois  (I as  liuines  de  Pompeii, 
continued  by  Gau,  4  vols,  fol.,  Parrs,  1812—1838), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Gell  (Pomprkuut, 
1st  series,  2  vols.  8vo.  Loud.  1824 ;  2nd  scries,  2  vols. 
8to.  1830);  also  in  the  little  work  published  by 
tho  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge  (Pompeii,  2  vols. 
12mo.  1831).  A  recent  French  publication  by  Breton 
(Pompeia,  8vo.  Paris,  1855),  also  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progress  and  results  of  the  dis- 
coveries (including  the  most  recent  excavations)  in 
a  moderate  compass  and  inexpensive  form.  The 
still  more  recent  work  of  Overbcck  (8vo.  Lcipaic, 
1856),  of  which  tbe  first  part  only  lias  yet  appeared , 
I  contains  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  whole  sub- 
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The  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  was  an 
irregular  oval,  about  2  miles  in  circumference.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is  still  preserved 
round  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  where  no  traces  of  it  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  been  pulled 
down  in  ancient  times  to  allow  for  the  extension 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  wall  itself  is  in  many  places  much 
mined,  as  well  as  the  towers  that  flank  it,  and 
though  this  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earthquake 
of  63,  as  well  as  the  eruption  of  79,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defences  of  the  town  had  before  that  time 
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been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  perhaps  <m 
intentionally  dismantled  after  the  Social  War.  There 
were  seven  gates,  the  most  considerable  and  omi- 
mental  of  which  was  that  which  forftted  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  by  the  high  road  from  Hem. 
laneum :  the  others  have  been  called  respartmij 
the  gate  of  Vesuvius,  the  gate  of  Capua,  the  gate  d 
Nolii,  the  gate  of  the  Sarnus,  the  gate  of  Subiv, 
and  the  gate  of  the  Theatres.  The  entrances  to  ttf 
town  from  the  side  of  the  sea  had  ceased  to  fce 
gates,  there  being  no  longer  any  walls  on  that  nk. 
All  these  names  are  of  course  modern,  but  are  car- 
venient  in  assisting  us  to  describe  the  city.  Th 
walls  were  strengthened  with  an  Agger  or  ramrit, 
fined  with  masonry,  and  having  a  parapet  or  t 
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wall  on  us  pAicmai  ironi  :  mcj  were  ninner  ior- 
tined  at  intervals  with  square  towers,  which  in  some 
part*  occur  regularly  at  about  100  yards  from  each 
other,  in  other  parts  arc  added  much  more  spar- 
ingly. These  towers  seem  to  have  been  subsequent 
additions  to  the  original  walls,  being  of  a  different 
and  less  solid  style  of  construction.  The  walls 
themselves  are  very  solidly  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  in  horizontal  courses,  but  presenting  con- 
siderable irregularities  of  construction:  the  upper 
part  is  more  regularly  finished,  and  consists  of  jxs- 
periao.  But  both  walls  and  towers  are  in  many 
phices  patched  with  coarser  masonry  and  reticulated 
work;  thus  showing  that  they  had  been  frequently 
repaired,  and  at  distant  interrals  of  time. 

The  genera]  plan  of  the  city  is  very  regular,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  run  in  straight  lines: 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception, 
being  irregular  and  crooked  as  well  as  very  narrow. 
Though  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
by  the  high  road  from  Capua,  Neapolis,  and  Rome 
itself,  it  does  not  exceed  12  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  tho  raised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  carriageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a  time.  Some 
of  the  other  streets  are  broader;  but  few  of  them 
exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  found 
w  only  about  30.  They  are  uniformly  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  basalt,  in 
tho  uine  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  principal  street,  already 
noticed,  was  crossed,  a  little  before  it  reached  the 
Forum,  by  a  long  straight  line  of  street  which, 
passing  by  the  temple  of  Fortune,  led  direct  to  the 
gate  of  Nola.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
fctwd  the  public  baths  or  Thermae,  and  between 
these  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a  short  broad  street 
led  direct  to  the  Forum,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
formed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Forum 
two  other  parallel  streets  struck  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  which  have  been  followed  till  they  cross 
another  main  hoe  of  street  that  leads  from  the 
gate  of  Vesuvius  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
adjoining  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
street  already  noticed,  leading  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
westward,  and  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
four  quarters,  though  of  irregular  size.  Great  part 
of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  quarter)  has  not  yet 
been  explored,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
the  line  of  these  main  streets,  have  clearly  shown 
its  general  plan,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
minor  streets  branched  off  at  intervals  in  parallel 
lines.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  part  of  tho 
city  already  excavated  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
includes  the  Forum,  with  the  public  buildings  ad- 
joining to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c 

The  Forum  was  situated  in  the  SW.  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
public  buildings,  and  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
it  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
(exclusive  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it)  did 
not  exceed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
and  a  part  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
Grecian- Doric  portico  or  colonnade,  which  appears 


to  have  been  surmounted  by  a  gallery  or  upper 
story,  though  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  replaced  an  older 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  a  portion 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  out 
into  the  open  area,  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  must  have  been  much  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a  plausible  foundation,  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter ;  others  dispute  its  being  a  temple  at  all, 
and  hare  called  it  the  Senaculum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  a  podhna 
or  base  of  considerable  elevation,  and  bad  a  portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Paula  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certain  that  this  edifice  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  great  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Forum,  ad- 
joining the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  arch  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments :  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  accessible  to  earrings  ot  any 
description.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  were 
four  edifices,  all  unquestionably  of  a  public  cha- 
racter, though  we  are  much  in  doubt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (towards  the  N.)' 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  from  its  having 
contained  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe- 
destals placed  in  a  circle  round  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  But  no  traces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a  small  temple  or 
aedicula  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surrounding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Angustales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  as  existing  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Curia  or  Senaculum;  it  had  a 
portico  of  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a  build- 
ing which  was  certainly  a  temple,  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  was 
consecrated;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Mercury,  and  is  of  small  size  and  very  irregular 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Forum  near  its  SE.  angle,  was  a  large  building 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a  female  priestera  named  Eumachia. 
It  consists  of  a  largo  and  spacious  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  having 
a  raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a  semicircular 
recess  similar  to  that  usually  found  in  a  Basilica. 
But  though  in  this  rase  the  founder  of  the  edifice 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicom,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription above  noticed)  designates  only  a  part  of 
tho  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 
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A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

H.  Temple  of  V#nu». 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury . 

D.  Basilica. 

R.  Kdillceof  Eumachla. 

F.  Thermae. 

G.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Augustus. 

I.  K,  L.  Tribunals  or  Court*  of  Justice. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Forum  was  ocrnpierl  by  three 
buildings  of  very  similar  character,  standing  side  by 
ride,  each  consisting  of  a  single  hall  with  an  apse  or 
semicircular  recess  at  the  further  extremity.  The 
moat  probable  opinion  ut  lhat  thoc  were  the  courts 


S.  Granaries. 

P.  Curia  or  Senaculum. 

K.  I'.irt  not  yet  excavated. 

S.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruit*. 

T.  Street  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

\V.  Pedestal*. 

Y.  Street  of  the  Silversmiths. 

of  justice,  in  which  the  tribunals  held  their  sittings. 
The  western  side  of  the  Forum  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  a  Basilica,  and  a  large  temple,  which  is 
commonly  called  (though  without  any  authority) 
the  Temple  of  Venus.    The  former  is  the  Lrj.  t 
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building  in  Pompeii ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  220 
fret  in  length  by  80  in  breadth,  and  abutted  endwise 
on  the  Forum,  from  which  it  wan  entered  by  a  ves- 
tibule with  fire  doorways.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  a  peristyle  of  28  Ionic  columns  of  large  size,  but 
built  of  brick,  coated  with  stucco.  There  is  a  raised 
tribunal  at  the  further  end,  but  no  apse,  which  is 
usually  found  in  buildings  of  this  class.  Numerous 
inscriptions  were  found  scratched  on  the  walls  of  this 
edifice,  one  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  the  date 
of  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidns  and  Q.  Catulus(n.  c. 
78),  and  thus  proves  the  building  to  have  been  erected 
before  that  time.  Between  this  edifice  and  the 
temple  is  a  street  of  greater  width  than  usual,  which 
extends  from  the  Forum  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  probably  communicated  with  the  port  The 
Temple  of  Venus,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  street,  was 
an  extensive  building  consisting  of  a  peripteral 


The  open  area  of  the  Forum  was  paved,  like  that 
of  Home,  with  broad  slabs  of  a  kind  of  marble,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  vehicles.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
whole  space,  including  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it,  could  be  closed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, by  iron  gates  at  the  several  entrances.  It  was 
adorned  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
which  still  remain  :  they  are  all  of  white  marble, 
but  the  statues  themselves  have  uniformly  disap- 
peared. It  is  probable  either  that  they  had  not  been 
re-erected  during  the  process  of  restoration  which 
the  Forum  was  undergoing,  or  that  they  had  been 
searched  for  and  carried  off  by  excavations  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  of  the  city  may 
be  more  briefly  described.  Besides  the  temples  which 
surrounded  the  Forum,  the  remains  of  four  others 
have  been  discovered ;  three  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  theatres,  a  quarter 
which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  architectural 
ornament  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  except  the 
Forum.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 
ktood  a  little  to  the  SW.  of  the  great  theatre,  near 
the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which  is  evidently  much 
more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  temples  at 
Pompeii :  it  is  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 
style,  but  of  very  ancient  character,  much  resembling 
that  of  Neptune  at  Parstum  and  tho  oldest  temples 
at  Sclinus.  Unfortunately  only  the  basement  and  a 
few  capitals  and  other  architectural  fragments  remain. 
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temple  with  a  small  cella,  elevated  on  a  podium  or 
basement,  surrounded  by  a  much  more  extensive 
portico,  and  the  whole  again  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
forming  the  pcribolut  or  sacred  enclosure.  All 
parts  of  the  building  are  profusely  decorated  with 
painting.  The  temple  itself  is  Corinthian,  but  the 
columns  of  the  portico  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Doric,  though  afterwards  clumsily  transformed  into 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  imitation  of 
Corinthian.  This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances found  at  Pompeii  of  very  defective  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  of  tho  frequent  changes  which 
the  buildings  of  the  city  had  undergone,  and  which 
were  still  in  progress  when  the  city  itself  was 
destroyed.  The  buildings  at  tho  NW.  corner  of  the 
Forum  are  devoid  of  architectural  character,  and 
seem  to  havo  served  as  the  public  granaries  and 
prisons. 
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It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  name  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  stood  in  an  open  area  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a  triangular  form,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes:  but  this  area,  which  is  commonly  called 
a  Forum,  has  been  evidently  constructed  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  temple, 
which  is  placed  very  awkwardly  in  relation  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  we  learn  with  certainty  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus  "  from  the  founda- 
tions "  after  its  overthrow  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
A.  d.  63.  It  is  of  a  good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (only  the 
capitals  and  shafts  of  the  columns  being  of  a  soft 
stone),  and  is  of  small  size.  Like  most  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a  cella,  raised  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a 
more  extensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  smallest  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  that  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno. 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
one  situated  about  60  yards  N.  of  the  Forum  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  long  main  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nula,  with  a  short  brood  street  which 
led  from  it  direct  to  the  Forum.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
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and  was  erected  by  a  certain  M.  Tullius,  a  citizen 
and  magistrate  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  of  the  family  of  Cicero;  but  the  absence  of  the 
enpnomen  renders  this  highly  improbable.  The 
rpithet  of  Fortuna  Augusta  shows  that  the  temple 
and  its  inscription  are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  is  much  in  ruins,  having  probably 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  63;  and 
has  little  architectural  effect. 

Pompeii  possessed  two  Theatres  and  an  Amphi- 
theatre. The  former  were  situated,  as  seems  to  have 
been  usual  in  Greek  towns,  close  together;  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adapted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called ;  the  smaller  one  serving 
as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music  Both  are  un- 
questionably of  Roman  date :  the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  in  it) 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holoonius 
Kufus  and  M.  Holconiua  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  have  held  high  civil  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Pompeii.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  smaller  theatre  seems  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duumviri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  excavated  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  expense  of  construction. 
But  the  exterior  was  still  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  buried  city.  Its 
internal  disposition  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vi- 
truvius,  approach  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  constructed  on  the  Roman,  and  not  the 
Greek  model.  Its  architect  (as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a  freed  man  of  the  name  of  M.  Ar- 
torius  Primus.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
cased  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  part  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  decorations  of  the  building, 
has  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  the  catastrophe.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  building  is  223  feet :  it  had  29 
rows  of  seats,  divided  into  three  stories  by  galleries 
or  praecinctionej,  and  was  capable  of  containing 
about  5000  spectators.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a  covered  portico 
on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  was  not  above  a  fourth 
of  the  siae  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  spectators.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofed  in, 
a  rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  doubtless 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  are  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  is  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  cavea,  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
have  a  direct  communication  with  both,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico.  Its  destination  is  very  uncertain,  it 
has  been  called  a  provision  market  (Forum  Nun- 
dinarium);  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quarters  of  the  soldiers. 
Perhaps  a  more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a  barrack,  not  of  soldiers  but  of  gladiators.  On 
the  W.  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
was  the  triangular  area  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Greek  tcmplo  was  situated.  The  opening 
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of  this  on  the  N.,  where  it  communicated  with  the 
street,  was  ornamented  by  a  portico  or  Propyfoexcn 
composed  of  eight  Ionic  columns  of  very  elegant 
style,  bnt  consisting  of  the  common  volcanic  tuso, 
cased  with  stucco. 

The  Amphitheatre  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
above  500  yards  from  the  Theatres,  at  the  extreme 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.  It  offers  no  very  remarkable 
(iillerences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind;  its 
dimensions  (430  feet  by  335)  are  not  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincial  structures 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  excavated 
out  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  the  imposing  architectural 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Neman- 
sns,  or  Pola.  It  had  24  rows  of  seats,  and  aboot 
20,000  feet  of  sitting-room,  so  that  it  was  adapted 


to  receive  at  least  10,000  spectators.  From  one  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  it,  it  appears  that  it  wa* 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  by  two  local  magis- 
trates, named  C.  Qninctius  Valgus  and  M.  Porcine, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  i 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Batha,  which 
were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  liave  no  pretence  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  bore 
the  of  Thermae  at  Rome,  and  in  some  other 
great  cities ;  but  are  interesting  as  containing  a 
complete  suite  of  all  apartments  really  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  throw 
much  light  upon  all  similar  remains.  The  details 
of  their  construction  and  arrangement  are  fully 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  fart 
Balxeak],  as  well  as  in  the  works  specially  devoted 
to  Pompeii. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  regard 
to  the  private  dwellings  at  Pompeii,  though  these 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
ligbt  they  have  thrown  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  inhabitant*,  their  manners  usages,  as 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objects  discovered.  A  few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buildings 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  adroit  of.  As 
these  are  almost  the  only  remains  of  a  similar  kind 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing in  their  purity  the  arrangements  either  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
civilisation,  was  not  a  Greek  city ;  on  the  other  hand, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
present  much  more  the  Roman  plan  and  arrangement 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  concludo  that 
they  represent  them  in  all  respects.  We  know,  at 
least,  that  Rome  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Cicero,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  contracts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
lofty  houses,  and  irregular  construction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  regular  arrange, 
ment  of  Capua,  resulting  from  its  position  in  a 
level  plain;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Campania 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (as  al- 
ready stated)  were  narrow,  but  with  few  exceptions 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  certainly 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height;  and 
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only  of  inferior  rooms,  a  kind  of  garrets,  probably 
serving  for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  slaves,  and  in  some 
CMOS  of  the  females  of  the  family.  From  the 
mode  at  destruction  of  the  city  the  upper  stories 
have  indeed  been  almost  uniformly  totally  destroyed ; 
but  this  circumstance  itself,  as  well  as  the  few 
traces  which  occasionally  remain,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  could  never 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  houses. 
It  is  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where  the 
ground  slopes  steeply  towards  the  sea,  that  houses 
are  found  which  consisted  of  three  stories  or  more. 
Externally  the  houses  had  little  or  nothing  of  an 
ornamental  character;  not  a  single  instance  has 
been  found  of  a  portico  before  a  private  house;  and 
towards  the  street  they  presented  either  dead  walls, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  ranges  of  shops,  (or  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  even  when  they  occupied 
(as  was  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellings  of  a 
superior  description.  The  interior  of  the  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy  class  was  arranged  apparently  on 
the  same  model  as  ihose  at  Rome :  its  disposition  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities 
under  the  article  Domus  where  a  plan  is  given 
of  the  House  of  Pansa,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  of  those  found  at  Pompeii.  In 
this  case  the  single  house  with  its  garden  and 
appurtenances,  including  as  usual  several  shops, 
occupied  the  whole  of  an  insula  or  the  space  bounded 
by  four  streets  or  alleys:  but  this  was  unusual;  in 
most  cases  each  insu la  comprised  several  houses  even 
where  they  were  of  a  better  description,  and  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  persons  of  some  wealth. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dwellings  known  as  the  House  of  Sallust, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of 
the  Labyrinth,  &c.  The  work  of  Dr.  Overbook 
(above  cited)  gives  a  very  interesting  scries  of 
these  houses,  selected  so  as  to  a/Tord  examples  of 
every  description  of  house,  from  the  humblest  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 
corated and  spacious  mansions  of  Sallust  and  Pansa. 

The  style  of  decoration  of  these  houses  presents  a 
very  general  uniformity  of  character.  The  walls 
are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  painting,  the 
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atrium  and  peristyle  being  decorated  with  columns ; 
but  these  are  composed  only  of  a  soft  and  coarse 
stone  (volcanic  tufo)  covered  with  stucco.  The 
prodigal  use  of  marble,  both  for  columns  and  slabs 
to  encrust  the  walls,  which  had  become  so  general 
at  Rome  under  the  first  emperors,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompeii.  The  floors 
are  generally  enriched  with  mosaics,  some  of  which 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art. 
The  most  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  house 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Faun,  from  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  dancing  Faun  which  was  also  found  in 
it.  The  illustrations  to  Gell's  Pompeiana  (2nd 
series,  Lond.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  artistic 
decorations  of  the  private  houses  at  Pompeii;  though 
several  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  since  the  date  of  its  publication. 

Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculanenm,  in  a 
kind  of  suburb,  stands  a  house  of  a  different  de- 
scription, being  a  suburban  villa  of  considerable 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth.  From  the  greater 
space  at  command  this  villa  comprises  much  that  is 
not  found  in  the  houses  within  the  town ;  among 
others  a  large  court  or  garden  (Xystus),  a  complete 
suite  of  private  baths,  &c  The  remains  of  this 
villa  are  of  much  value  and  interest  for  comparison 
with  the  numerous  ruins  which  occur  elsewhere  of 
similar  buildings,  often  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  but  in  a  far  less  -  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
as  well  as  for  assisting  us  to  understand  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  of  similar 
structures,  with  their  numerous  appurtenances.  (For 
the  details  of  their  arrangements  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Villa,  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  and  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Lond.  1832, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  11.)  Between  this  villa  and  the  gate  ot 
the  city  are  the  remains  of  another  villa,  said  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale  and  more  richly  decorated  than 
the  one  just  described;  but  its  ruins,  which  were 
excavated  in  1764,  were  filled  up  again,  and  are 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  without 
the  slightest  authority,  the  Villa  of  Cicero.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrius  Diomcdes,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
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a  sepulchre  bearing  that  name  was  discovered  near 
its  entrance;  a  very  slight  argument,  where  almost 
the  whole  street  is  bordered  with  tombs.  In  fact, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneutn  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  rows  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  mo- 
nument*, extending  with  only  occasional  interruptions 
fur  above  400  yards.  Many  of  them  are  on  a  very 
considerable  scale,  both  of  size  and  architectural 
character;  and  though  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormous  mausolea  which  border  in  a  similar  manner 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  they  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  remain  ;  and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  at  Pompeii.  The  monuments  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  many  cases  the  site  was  aligned  them  by 
public  authority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepulture,  immediately  outside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no- 
ticed, there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  the  gate  of  Herculaneum, 
and  there  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a  considerable  suburb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  one  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  as  the  "Pagus  Augustus 
Felix  Suburbanus."  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Pompeii  must  be  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  but  still  from  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  none  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Poinpeii  as  having  been  more  than 
a  second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  found  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  carefully  edited  by  Mommsen,  in  his  In- 
scriptions Regni  Neapolitan  (pp.  112—122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a  class  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  bouses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
these  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  that  ancient  language  must  have 
continued  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  [Qsci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
tho  Social  War,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  a 
public  cluracter  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  IL  B.] 

POMPETI  PRAESIDIUM  (Jab.  Pad.;  Pom- 
peii, Itin.  Ant.  p.  134 ;  Ipompei,  Itin.  Ilieros.  p. 566), 
a  place  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Horreum  Margi 
and  Naissus,  identified  either  with  Kascknia  (Rei- 
chard)  or  Bouhtan  (Lapic). 

POMPEIO'POLIS  (TlonwriiotvoXts),  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Am- 
nias,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
St«ph.  B.  m.  v.).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  In  tho  Itine- 
raries it  is  marked  as  27  miles  from  Sinope;  accord- 
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ing  to  which  its  site  may  be  looked  for  in  the  valky 
of  the  Amnias,  about  the  modern  Tath  Kttpri,  where 
Captain  Kinneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains. In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was  a  gnui 
mine  of  the  mineral  called  Sandaracb.  (StraL 
/.  c.)  Pompeiopolis  is  often  referred  to  by  late  writers 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  Paphlagonia  (Socrat.  ii.  39,  &c.; 
HicrocL  p.  695  ;  Constant.  Porpb.  de  Them.  L  7 ; 
Justinian,  NovelLxxix.  1;  Tab.  Pestling.). 

The  name  Pompeiopolis  was  borne  temporarily  by 
several  towns,  such  as  Sou  in  Cilicia,  Amis  i  s  and 
Eupatoria  in  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  by  Pomtei-ox 
in  Tarraconensian  Spain.  [L.  S.] 

PCMPELO  (noM*«A«iF,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  67;  Strah. 
iii.  p.  161,  who  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  Tloft- 
irniAwoXis),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  Ili*- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Astnrica  to 
Burdigala  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  455),  and  a  civitas  sti- 
pendiaria  in  the  jurisdiction  of  CaesaniU£usta. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Now  Pamphrm.    [T.  H.  D.] 

POMPONIA'NA.  Pbny  (iii.  5)  says  that  Pom- 
poniana  is  the  same  as  Mese,  the  middle  island  of  the 
Stoechades  or  hie*  d  Hierc*  [Stoechades],  which 
lie  close  to  the  French  coast  east  of  Toulon.  D'An> 
villc,  following  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  which  places 
Pomponiana  between  Telo(TotJon)  and  Heradeia 
Caccabaria  [Heracebia],  thinks  that  Pomponiana 
is  the  peninsula  of  Gient,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
western  point  of  Prote  (Porqveroles),  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  Stoechades.  He  remarks  that  the  part 
of  Giens  which  is  on  the  land  side  is  almost  covered 
by  a  lagune,  from  which  there  are  channels  to  the 
sea  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  peninsula  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  island.  [G.  L.] 

POMPONIA'NIS  PORTUS.    [Portus  Pom- 

PONIANIR.] 

POMPTI'NAE  PALUDES  (t4  Tlopirrw  Ski): 
Pulurli  7V>?j/ine),was  the  name  given  to  the  extensive 
tract  of  marshy  ground  in  the  S.  of  Latium  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cisterna  to  the  sea  at  Terracina. 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  30  miles  in  length  by 
7  or  8  in  breadth :  and  are  separated  from  the  sea  on 
the  W.  by  a  broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  intermixed 
with  marshy  spots,  and  pools  or  lagoons  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  unhealthy  as  tho 
regular  marsh,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  Pontine  Marthe*.  The 
extremely  low  level  of  this  whole  tract,  affording 
scarcely  any  natural  outfall  for  the  waters  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  sea- 
shore from  Astura  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  extensive 
marshes;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  very  recent  origin 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  mainland. 
Still  there  is  the  strongest  reason  from  physical 
considerations  to  reject  the  notion  very  generally 
entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  Pliny, 
that  the  whole  of  this  accumulation  had  taken 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Mons  Circeius  was 
the  island  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
therefore  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [Circeius  Mons.] 
But  it  is  far  more  strange  tliat  Pliny  should  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  accu- 
mulation bad  taken  place  in  great  part  since  the 
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time  of  that  writer;  though  Theopbrastus  himself 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Ike  island  was  in  bis  days 
united  to  the  mainland  by  the  accumulated  deposits 
of  certain  rivers.  (Theophr.  27.  P.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Plin. 
iit.  5.  s.  9.)  Another  tradition,  preserved  to  us 
also  by  Pliny  (£,  c),  but  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tract  then  covered  by 
marches,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  by  them,  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  no  less  than  24  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.,  33)  cities.  But  no  trace  of 
tli  is  fact,  which  he  cites  from  Mucianus,  an  author 
contemporary  with  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
supposed  cities  has  been  preserved;  there  can 
therefore  bo  little  doubt  that  the  whole  story  has 


arisen  from  some  misconception. 

The  Pomptine  Marshes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  their  borders,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  [Suessa  Pometia].  The 
**Pomptinus  ager,"  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy,  and  which  was  cultivated  with  corn,  and 
part  of  it  portioned  out  in  lots  to  Roman  colonists 
(Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.^5,  vi.  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
the  district  bordering  on  the  marshes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  effectually  reclaimed;  though  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  industry  must  at  any  time  have 
sufficed  to  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  plain.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  year  312  u.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Diod.  xx.  36),  and  a  canal  conducted  along 
with  it  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina,  which 
became  also  much  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  traffic 
rViA  Appia.]  The  institution  of  the  Pomptine 
trite  in  B.  c.  358,  and  of  the  Ufentine  tribe  in 
B.  c.  318  (Liv.  vii.  15,  ix.  20),  would  seem  also  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes;  but  still  we  have  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  themselves 
in  all  periods  of  antiquity.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  380; 
Strab.  v.  p.  233,  Ac.) 

The  very  circumstance  that  the  plain  is  bordered 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  considerable  and  populous 
towns  situated  on  the  mountain  front,  while  not  one 
is  recorded  as  existing  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  hitter  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habitable. 

The  actual  marshes  are  formed  principally  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
Amasemus  and  the  Ufrks,  both  rising  in  the 
Vobctan  mountains.   (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)    Of  these 
the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  stream,  of 
which  the  Amasenus  was  only  a  tributary.  The 
Ufens  is  described  as  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream ; 
and  Silius  Italicus,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
draws  a  dreary  picture  of  its  waters,  black  with 
mud,  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
Pomptine  plains.    (Virg.  A  en.  vii.  801;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  379—382;  Claudian.  Prob.  et  01  Con*.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streams  either  flow 
down  from  the  VoUcian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  their  foot  in  copious  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  all  limestone  moun- 
tains.   The  Nymph  a  kits,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  Norba,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this.    Thus  the  whole  mass  of  waters,  the  stag- 
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nation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  marshes,  is  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  these  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes.    The  first  of  these  was 
in  d.  c  160,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cetbegus, 
which,  according  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
us,  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  successful 
(Liv.  EpiL  xlvi.);  but  it  is  probablo  that  the  result 
attained  was  in  reality  but  a  partial  one ;  and  we 
find  them  relapsing  into  their  former  state  before  the 
close  of  the  Republic,  bo  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  is  noticed  among  the  great  public 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  be 
did  not  live  to  execute.   (Suet.  Cats.  44;  PluL 
Cues.  58;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5.)    It  would  appear 
that  on  this  occasion  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a  considerable  extent  of  hind 
was  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antonius 
proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9.)     Horace  alludes  to  n  similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustus 
(Hot.  Art  Poet  65;  Scbol-Crug.  ad  loc)\  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.   Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  his  time  a  favourite  resort  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen  (Juv.  hi.  307);  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.    The  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  t»cen  resumed  by  Trajan  in 
connection  with  bis  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  same  district  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15); 
but  we  bave  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  confirm  the  account  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  his  renovation  of  the  highroad. 
The  next  serious  attempt  we  hear  of  to  drain  this 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Theodoric,  which  is 
recorded  both  by  Cassiodorus  and  by  an  inscription 
still  extant  at  Terracina.    (Cassiodor.  For.  ii.  32, 
33;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  152.  8.)    But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  relapsed  into  an  uninhabitable 
state,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.    Nor  was  it  till  quite  modern  times  that  any 
important  works  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  it    Pope  Pius  VL  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  bad  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  the 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  from  Treponti  to  Ter- 
racina.   This  canal  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  and 
formed  the  customary  mode  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  10  —  24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan,  hi. 
85.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro- 
copius  (B.  G.  i.ll)  the  Decennovium,  a  name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cut  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a  river.    Tbe  "  nineteen 
miles "  indicated  by  the  name  commenced  from 
Tripontium  (Treponti),  from  whence  the  canal  was 
carried  in  a  straight  line  to  within  3  miles  of  Tar- 
racina.   It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubtless  constructed  or 
restored  at  tbe  same  time.    Hence  Cassiodorus 
applies  the  name  of  "  Decennovii  parades  "  to  the 
whole  tract  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  (Cassiod.  For 
ii.  32,  33.) 

The  Saturar  Palds,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil 
and  Silius  Italicus  in  connection  with  the  river 
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Ufens  (Virg.  Aen.  vil  801  ;  StL  IUI.  viii.  380), 
most  have  been  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and  was  probably  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  wider  that 
more  general  designation. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Way  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  the  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  station  Sub  Lanuvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Tarracina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
differently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  but  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  assistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  marshes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoining  them,  was  the  station  of 
Tres  Tabkrhae,  distant  17  miles  from  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a  branch  road  from  Antium  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
Abbe"  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a  place  called 
Le  Castelle,  2  miles  on  the  Roman  side  of  Cistema; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  would  place 
it  5  miles  further  from  Rome,  or  3  miles  beyond 
Cisterna,  where  some  ruins  still  temain,  referred  by 
Chaupy  to  the  station  Ad  Spousas  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  but  which  would  suit  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tres  Tabernae.  [Tbes  Tabkrnak.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  just  39  miles  from 
Rome  (as  shown  by  a  milestone  still  remaining 
there),  is  a  place  still  called  Torre  at  Treponti, 
marking  the  site  of  Trrpostium,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennorium  commenced, 
and  from  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  miles 
further  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
Forum  Appii,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  was  a 
busy  and  thriving  town;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
had  sunk  to  a  mere  Mutatio  or  post  station.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct; 
from  thence  to  Tarracina  it  reckons  18  miles;  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Medias 
(Pal odes),  which  was  9  miles  from  Forum  Appii 
and  10  from  Tarracina.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Mesa,  where  a 
striking  Roman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Forum  Appii  is  only  8  miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  {/tin. 
Ant  p.  107;  /tin.  Hitr.  p.  611.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  described  by  the  Abbe"  Chaupy  (DecouverU:  de 
la  Maison  d 'Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  382—452);  and 
the  distances  discussed  and  corrected  by  Westphal, 
{Kim.  Kampagnex  pp.  67—70).       [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  Ad  Aenum,  was  a  frontier  fort  in  Vindelicia 
on  the  river  Aenus,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  (It.  AnL  pp.  236,  257;  Not. 
Imp.)  It  is  commonly  believed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  villago  of  PJunzen,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Pontana;  but  Muchar 
(Noricum,  i.  p.  285)  identifies  it  with  Ennsdorf 
near  Kraiburg.  [L.  S.] 

PONS  AERATilUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausus  (Nbnes)  to  Arelate  (Arte*),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemausus  and  viii.  from  Arelate.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  NemauAua  to  Are- 
late in  one  distance.  The  road  must  therefore  have 
been  straight  between  these  two  places.  D'Anville 
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fixes  the  Pons  at  BeUegarde,  where  there  is  a  bridge 
over  a  canal  which  comes  from  the  Rhone  at 
Ugernum  (Beaucaire)  and  extends  to  Aigves  Murtes, 
This  canal  separates  the  old  dioceses  of  Sinus  and 
Aries,  and  probably  divided  the  territories  of  Ne- 
mausus and  Arelate.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
the  name  Aerarius  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
toll  was  paid  at  the  bridge,  which  was  a  common 
practice  in  the  Roman  period.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2. 
a.  60.  §  8:  "  Redemptor  ejus  pontia  portorium  ab  eo 
exigebat.")  [G.  L.] 

PONS  ALUTT,  a  town  in  Dacia  on  the  road  from 
Egeta  to  Apula,  near  Hobtsti,  below  Strassburs. 
(Tab.  PeuL) 

PONS  AROEXTEUS.  [Aroextecs.] 

PONS  AUFIDI.  [ArJFtDua.1 

PONS  AUGUSTI  (Tab.  PeuL),  a  town  in  Dacia, 
on  the  r  id  from  Tiviscom  to  Sarmategte  (usual  I  v 
called  Zi^mizegethusa),  identified  by  Mannert  with 
the  Zeugma  (Ztvyua,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  10)  of  Ptolemy, 
and  placed  near  JBonizar  at  the  pass-a^o  over  the 
river  Bistra;  by  others  near  Margg.  (Ukert,  vol  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  616.) 

PONS  AURE'OLI  (Pcmtirolo),  a  place  on  the 
highroad  from  Mediolanum  to  Bergomum,  where 
that  road  crossed  the  river  Addua  (Adda)  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  which  places  it  20  M.  P.  from 
Mediolanum  and  13  from  Bergomum.  (Itin.  Hitr. 
p.  558.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  here  that  the  usurper  Aureolua  was  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  emperor  Galbeuus, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuse  within  the  walls  of 
Milan,  a.  d.  268.  (Vict  Cats.  33.  EpiL  33.) 
After  the  death  of  Aureolua,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  of  Claudius,  be  was  buried  by  order 
of  that  emperor  close  to  the  bridge,  which  ever  after 
retained  the  name  of  Aureolas.  (Treb.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

PONS  CAMPAWS,  a  bridge  on  the  Via  App'a, 
by  which  that  celebrated  road  crossed  the  little  river 
Savo.a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  3  miles 
distant  from  Sinucssa  (erroneously  given  as  9  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary),  and  evidently  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  the  frontier  between  Campania  and 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  latter 
name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  8.  8.),  as 
well  as  the  Itineraries  (Tab.  PeuL;  Itin.  Hitr.  p 
611);  and  Horace  tells  us  that  M  ecenas  and  his 
companions  halted  for  the  night  in  a  villa  adjoining 
it,  on  their  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium. 
(Hor.  Sot.  i.  5.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  DUBIS,  in  Gallia,  a  bridge  over  the  Dubis 
(Doubt),  is  marked  in  the  Table  on  the  road  from 
Cabillonum  (ChdJou)  to  Vesontio  (Besanqon),  and 
xiv.  from  Cabillonum.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
site  may  be  a  place  called  Punioux,  where  it  is  said 
that  when  the  water  in  the  Doubt  is  low,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  bridge  are  visible  at  which  several 
roads  met.  (Ukert,  Gallirn,  p.  501.)       [G.  L.] 

PONS  MANSUEU'NA  or  PONS  SOCIO'BUM, 
a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sopi- 
anae  to  Jovia;  but  no  further  particulars  are  known. 
(It.  Ant.  pp.  264,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

PONS  MI'LVIUS,  or  MU'LVIUS  (Pontc  Mvik), 
a  bridge  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  that  road 
crossed  the  Tiber  just  about  2  miles  from  the  gate  of 
Rome  called  the  Porta  Flaminia.  It  is  probable  that 
a  bridge  existed  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  must  certainly  have  been  one  from  the  time 
when  the  Via  Flaiuiuia  was  constructed.    The  £r*t 
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mention  of  the  name  in  hwtory  occurs  in  the  Second 
I'unic  War,  when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple poured  oat  in  a  continuous  stream  aa  far  as  the 
ililrian  Bridge  to  meet  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Hasdrnbal,  B.  c.  207. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  51).  Hence,  when  Aurelius  Victor 
reckons  it  among  the  works  constructed  by  Aemilius 
Scaurns  in  his  censorship  (b.  c.  1 10),  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  refer  only  to  its  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ation. (Vict  de  Vir.  fUustr.  72.)  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  before  that  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge  was-  selected  as  the  place  where  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  the 
orders  of  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat  45  ;  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii. 
5.)  It  is  probable  that  under  the  Empire,  if  not 
earlier,  a  suburb  extended  along  the  Via  Flaminia 
as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  point  from  which  Caesar  (a*  .ong  his 
other  gigantic  schemes)  proposed  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  jiber,  so  as  to  carry  it  further  from  the  city 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33):  and  again,  the  emperor 
Gallienns  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminian  portico  as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
(Treb.  Poll  Gallien.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  low 
taverns,  which  were  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  debauchery.  (Tao.  Ann.  xiii.  47.)  Its  proximity 
to  Route,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
from  the  N.,  rendered  the  Milvian  Bridge  a  point  of 
importance  during  civil  wars.  Hence  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  during  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  (Tac.  Hist,  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii. 
62):  and  again,  in  A.  D.  193,  it  was  there  that 
Dtdius  Juliauus  was  defeated  by  Severus  (Entrop. 
nil  17;  Vict  CaeM.  19).  At  a  later  period,  also, 
it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine 
(a.d.  312),  when  the  usurper  himself  perished  in 
the  Tiber.  (Vict.  Cats.  40  ;  Eutrop.  x.  4  ;  Zosim. 
ji.  16.)  Its  military  importance  was  recognised  also 
in  the  Gothic*  Wars,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Vitiges 
daring  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  A.  D.  537 ;  and  again, 
in  547,  when  Totila  destroyed  all  the  other  bridges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  be  spared  the  Mil- 
vian alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19,  iii.  24.)  The 
present  bridge  is  in  great  part  of  modern  construc- 
tion, but  the  foundations  and  principal  piers  are 
ancient  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  M^SAE,  in  northern  Gallia,  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Hist  iv.  66),  but  there  is  nothing  said  to 
thew  where  this  bridge  was.  A  Roman  road  ran  from 
Aduatuca  (Tongem)  across  the  Mosa  {Moat)  past 
Juliacum  (Juliers)  to  Colonia  (Cologne).  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Pons  Mosae  was  on  this 
route,  and  that  it  was  at  Maastricht.  The  termi- 
nation tricht  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word 
Trajectum.    [Tkajkctum.]  [G.  L.] 

PONS  NA'RTLAE.    [Gaixaecia,  p.  934,  b.1 
PONS  NE'RVTAE.  [Gaixaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NOMENTA'NUS.  [Nomjwtum.] 
PONS  SALA'RIUS  (Ponte  Salara),  a  bridge  on 
the  Via  Salaria  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  (Tererone)  about  2 J  miles  from  Rome.  From 
its  position  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
Livy  under  the  name  of  Pons  Anienis,  on  which  the 
single  combat  of  Manlius  Torquatus  with  the  Gaul 
u  described  as  taking  place.    (Liv.  vii.  9.)  The 
name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  but  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  remaining  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  N arses,  in  the  room  of  the 
more  ancient  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila 
vol.  v. 


in  a.  D.  547,  when  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Rome 
and  withdrew  to  Tibur.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  24; 
Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iL  p.  594.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  SARAVI,  a  bridge  over  the  Saravus 
(Snrre)  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
(Metz)  to  Argentoratum  (Strassburg).  The  Table 
marks  10  from  Decem-pagi  (Dievze)  to  Tabernae 
(Saverne).  Though  the  distances  are  not  quite 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Saarburg  on  the  Sarre  must 
be  the  Pons  Saravi ;  and  it  cannot  be  Saarbruck  on 
the  Soar,  for  Saarbruck  is  more  than  30  miles  north 
of  Saarburg,  and  quite  out  of  the  way.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  a  hasty  conclusion  has  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  name.    [G.  L.] 

PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  both  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  I  tin.  on  the  road  from  Turnacum  (Tournai) 
to  Bagacum  (Bavat).  There  is  a  place  on  the 
Scheldt  named  Escaut-ponl  between  Valenciennes 
and  Condi  which  may  represent  the  Pons.  [G.L.I 

PONS  SERVl'LII.  [Iu.tkicum,  VoL  II.  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILURI,  a  station  on  tho  road  from  Sir- 
mium  to  Salona,  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia.  (Itin 
Anton.  \  Tilurium,  Pent.  Tab. ;  Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  passage  of  the  river 
CetUna  or  Tsettina  (Tilurus),  at  Trigl,  with  the 
opposite  height  of  Gardun,  where  there  are  ven- 
tures of  a  Roman  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  Aequo M  (Abrowr  k6\.,  Ptol.  ii.  16  (17). 
§  11  ;  Itin.  Anton.  ;  Pent  Tab.  ;  Orelli,  Inter. 
502),  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Pons  Hitw, — a  Graccised  form  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Equum.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  238; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  178.)    [E.  B.  J.J 

PONS  UCASI,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Da- 
cian  border.    (Itin.  Ant.  p.  567.)      [T.  B.  D.] 

PONS  ZITHA,  a  station  on  the  Roman  road 
running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica,  and  a  mu- 
nicipium.  (/rm.  Anton.  ;  Geogr.  Rav.)  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  it  is  wrongly  called  Liha.  Barth 
( Wandcrungen,  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promontory  opposite  to  Meninx,  where  he  found 
remains  of  a  stone  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainland  with  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  [E.B.J.] 

PONTEM,  AD,  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Londinium  to  Lindnm  {Itin.  AnL  p.  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
Witham,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  a  great  many 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Others  take  it  to  have  been  Famdon,  near  South- 
well,  in  Nottinghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.j 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva  (Amiens)  to  Ge- 
soriacum  (Boulogne):  it  is  36  M.  P.  from  Samaro- 
briva to  Pontes,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
soriacum.  The  Table,  which  marks  a  road  between 
Samarobriva  and  Gesoriacum,  does  not  place  Pontes 
on  it,  but  it  has  another  place,  named  Duroicorogum, 
supposed  to  be  Douriers  on  the  Authie.  D'Anville 
concludes  that  Pontes  is  Pouches  on  the  Authie,  at 
which  place  we  arrive  by  following  the  traces  of  tho 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Chautsee  de  Brunihaut.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES,  a  Roman  station  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates,  seated  on  the  Thames,  on  the  road  from 
Calleva  (Silchester)  to  Londinium    (Itin.  AnL  p. 
478).    It  was  at  or  near  Old  Windsor.  [T.  H.  D.  / 
PONTES  TESSE'NU  (Dicssen),  a  place  in 

v  v 
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Vindelicia,  on  the  road  from  Amber  to  Parthanum. 
(IL  Ant.  p.  275  ;  corap.  Muchar,  Norieum,  i.  p. 
284.)  [L.S.] 

PO  NTIA  or  PCNTIAE  (Jlorrla :  Poma\  an 
island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  situated  off  the  cu&st 
of  Italy,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Circeian  promontory. 
It  is  the  most  considerable  of  a  group  of  three  small 
islands,  now  collectively  known  as  the  Itole  di 
Penza;  the  ancient  names  of  which  were,  Faijia- 
hia,  now  Palmaruola,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  Pontia  in  the  centre,  and  Suconia  (Zannone) 
to  the  NE.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  MeL  ii.  7.  §  18.) 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Pithecosae 
(Aenaria  and  Proclyta),  nearer  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  island  of  Pindataria  (now  called 
Vandotena),  about  midway  between  the  two  groups. 
Strabo  places  Pontia  about  250  stadia  from  the 
mainland  (v.  p.  233),  which  is  nearly  about  the 
truth,  if  reckoned  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Caieta;  but  the  distance  from  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory does  not  exceed  16  geog.  miles  or  160  stadia. 
We  hare  no  account  of  Pontia  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  there  in  n.  c.  313, 
except  that  it  had  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Liv.  ix.  28  ;  Diodor.  six.  101.)  The 
colonisation  of  an  island  at  this  distance  from  the 
mainland  offers  a  complete  anomaly  in  the  Roman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  colonies,  a  "  colo- 
nia  maritima  civium,"  but  was  a  Colonia  Latins. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insular  situation  preserved  it 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  displayed  its  seal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  had  set  a  contrary  example.  (Ibid.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  well  peopled  island 
(v.  p.  233).  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pandataria,  a  common 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  Among 
others,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Germanicus,  was  pnt  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Suet.  Tib.  54,  Cal  15.) 

The  island  of  Pouza  is  about  5  miles  tag,  but 
very  narrow,  and  indented  by  irregular  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  across. 
The  two  minor  islands  of  the  group,  Palmaruola  and 
Znnmme,  are  at  the  present  day  uninhabited.  Varro 
notices  Palmaria  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Panda  tana, 
as  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  turtle  doves  and 
quails,  which  halted  there  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Varr.  Jt  R. 
iii.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'NTIAE  (Tl6miai  t^troi,  Scyl.  p.  46),  three 
itl.nnds  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  S.  §  36  ;  comp.  Staauum.  §§  72—75) 
rails  these  Misyuus,  Pontia,  and  Gaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reefs  of  Ghdra.  (Beechey, 
Kxjxdition  to  the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  238,  App. 
p.  x.;  Smyth,  Mediterranean,  p.  455.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PONTI'NUS.   [Anooa,  p.  201,  a.] 

PONTUS  (noVroi),  a  large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
Halys  in  the  west.  In  the  earlier  times  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  general  appella- 
tion, but  the  various  parts  were  designated  by  names 
derived  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  they  were 
inhabited.    Xenophon  (A  nab.  v.  6.  §  1 5)  is  the  first 
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ancient  author  tvIio  Pontus  as  the  name  of  the 
country.  Pontus  formed  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of 
coast  country  from  the  river  P  basis  to  the  Haly*, 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther south  or  inland.  When  its  limit*  were  finely 
fixed,  it  bordered  in  the  west  on  Paphlagooia,  where 
the  Halys  formed  the  boundary  ;  in  the  South  <c 
Gal  alia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  Anti- 
taurus  and  Mount  Paryadres  being  tbe  boundaries ; 
and  in  the  east  on  Colchis  and  Armenia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  P  has  is.  Pontus  thai 
embraced  the  modern  pashaliks  of  Trtbisond  and 
Sncas.  Although  the  country  was  surrounded  by 
loftv  mountains,  which  also  sent  their  ram ifj rations 
into  Pontus  itself,  the  plains  on  tbe  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  western  parts,  were  extremely  fen  lb 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  produced  excellent  fruit, 
such  as  cherries,  apples,  pears,  various  kinds  cf 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  5cc.  (Strab,  xii.  p.  545, 
&c ;  Theopbrast.  UitL  PianL  iv.  5,  viil.  4,  A<u  ix 
16,  xix.  17;  Plin.  xiv.  19.)  The  country  abonnco: 
in  game  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  among  the  animals 
bees  are  especially  mentioned,  and  honey  and  wax 
formed  important  articles  of  commerce.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20 ;  Dioscor.  ii.  103  ;  Plin.  xxL 
45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  chiefly  in  iron  (Xenoph.  Anab.  r. 
4.  §  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  XdAi*«; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Pontus  are  the  Paryadres,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  Scoedises,  two  ranges  of  Antitanrus,  which  they 
connect  with  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Paryadres  sends 
two  branches,  Litjjri'8  and  Ortmxus,  to  the  north, 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  Another  mountain  which  terminates  in 
a  promontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Trapexus  was 
called  the  Orce  Hieron  (Anonym.  PtripL  p.  13 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1015,  with  Schoi.),  and  Tecbes 
is  a  mountain  mentioned  in  the  south-east  of 
Trapezus.  The  promontories  formed  by  these  moon- 
tains,  if  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  are:  the  He- 
racleium,  Iasonium,  and  Zepbyrium.  These  pro- 
jecting head  lands  form  tbe  bays  of  Ambus  and 
Cotyora.  The  mountains  in  the  south  contain  tbe 
sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  such  as  the 
Halys,  Lycastns,  Cbadisius,  Iris,  Scylax,  Lycos, 
Tbennodon,  Beris,  Thoaris,  Oenius,  Phigamua,  Sidt- 
nus,  Genethes,  Melanthius,  Pharmathenus,  Hyssns 
Ophis,  Ascnrus,  Adienus,  Zagatis,  Prytanis,  Pyxitea, 
Archabis,  Apsarus,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Acinaais,  isis, 
Mogrns,  and  the  P  basis.  The  only  lake  in  Pontus 
noticed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphane  Pal  as,  in  the 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scylax. 

Pontus  was  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number 
of  different  tribes,  whose  ethnological  relations  are 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  obscure.  Tbe 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  from  west 
to  east,  are:  the  Lrucostri,  Tibaresi,  Chalt 
bes,  Mosymoeci,  Heftacometae,  Drilae,  Bc- 
chires,  Btzeres,  Colchi,  Macrones,  Mares, 
Tack; ii  i,  and  Phasiani.  Some  of  these  tribes  were 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  especially  tb«* 
of  the  interior;  but  on  the  coast  Greek  colonies  one- 
tinued  to  be  established  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.  c,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, spreading  Greek  culture  and  dvilisatwn 
around  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  country,  tradition  stafed 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (Died.  ii.  2);  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  least  noinuullT, 
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under  the  dominion  of  Persia  (Herod.  iiL  94,.  vii. 
77,  &c),  and  was  governed  by  hereditary  satraps 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia.    In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  the  tribes  of  Pontus  governed  by  native 
chiefs  seem  to  have  still  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
independence.    Bat  in  b.  c.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  II.,  Ariobarzanes  ■ubdned  several  of  the 
Pontian  tribes,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  those  parts.     (Diod.  xv. 
90.)    He  was  succeeded  in  n.  c  337  by  Mithri- 
dates II.,  who  reigned  till  B.  c.  302,  and  who,  by 
ski  If  ally  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  during  the  struggles  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  bis  kingdom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mithridates 
HI.,  from  n.  c.  302  to  266;  Ariobarzanes  HI.,  from 
b.  c  266  probably  till  240.    The  chronology  of  this 
and  the  following  kingB,  Mithridates  IV.,  Pbama- 
e*»  I~,  and  Mithridates  V.,  is  very  uncertain.  Under 
Mithridates  VI.,  from  b.  c  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  Pootus  attained  the  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  but  his  wars  with  the  Romans  led  to  its  sub- 
jugation and  dismemberment.    Pompey,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  in  b.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontus  as  far  as  bchicopolis  and 
the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  45  ;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  541;  543  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
38:  Liv.  Epit.  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing parts  to  some  of  the  chiefs  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
joining countries.  A  portion  of  the  country  between 
the  Iris  and  Halys  was  given  to  the  Galatian  Deio- 
tarus,  which  was  henceforth  called  Pontus  Galaticus 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  3,  9.)    The  Colchians  and  other 
tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  Euxine  received  a 
king  of  their  own  in  the  person  of  Aristarrhua. 
(Appian,  Mitkrid.  114;  Eutrop.  vL  14.)  Pliar- 
naces  II.,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
ceived the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bosporus 
(Appian,  MUhrid.  1 10,  &c.) ;  and  the  central  part, 
from  the  Iris  to  Pharnacia,  was  subsequently  given 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  the  son  of  Pharnaccx, 
and  wa.s  henceforth  designated  by  the  name  of  Pon- 
tus Polemoniacus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§4,  10 ;  Eutrop.  vii. 
9;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Cats.  15),  which  it  retained 
afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  empire.    The  eastern  part,  which 
had  likewise  been  ceded  to  Polemon,  was  transferred 
by  his  widow  Pytbodoris  to  king  Archelaus  of  Cap- 
padocia, who  married  her,  and  was  thenceforth  called 
Pontus  Cappadocius.     In  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
Pytbodoris  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  II., 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  bands  of  the 
emperor  Nero  (Suet  A'er.  18;  Eutrop.  vii.  14).  Pon- 
tus was  then  made  a  Roman  province,  A.  n.  63,  under 
the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  administration 
of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Ga- 
latia.    In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantine, 
the  province  was  a^ain  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
south-western  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pontus  Galaticus,  was  called  Helenopontus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor's  mother  Helena ;  and  the  east- 
ern portion,  to  which  Pontus  Cappadocius  was  added, 
retained  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  (XovclL 
xxviii.  1 ;  Hierocl.  p.  702.)    Besides  these  provin- 
cial divisions,  there  also  exist  a  number  of  names  of 
smaller  separate  districts,  such  as  Gazelomtis, 
Sa ram exe,  TiiKMtscYRA,  Sidene;  and  in  the  in- 
terior   PttAZEMOJOTIE,  PrMOLISENE,  DlACOPENE, 

Cijiuocome,  Daximositis,  Zeletis,  Ximene,  and 
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Megalopoltto.  These,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  Amisus,  Polemonjuk,  Cotyoiia, 
Pharnacia,  Cerasus,  Tkapezis,  Apsakcs,  Ca- 

B1RA,  GAZICRA,  ZeEA,  CoMAXA  PoNTICA,  Neo- 
CAESAREIA,  SeBASTIA,  ThEMISCYRA,  PhAZEMON 

&c,  are  described  in  separate  articles.       [L.  S.J 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.    [Euxinus  Pontus.] 
POPULI  or  POPOLI,  a  small  place  in  the  west 
of  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Jovia  to  Aquaviva, 
south  of  the  river  Dravus.    (/<.  Uierot.  p.  561  ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  19;  Tab.  Peuting.)  [L.S.] 

POPULCNIUM  or  POi'ULONIA  (ncvAsW: 
Eth.  Populoniensis:  Populonia),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva  (Elba),  and  about  5  miles  N.  of 
the  modern  city  of  Piombino.  It  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  detached  and  almost  in- 
sulated promontory,  the  southern  end  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Piombino.  This 
promontory  (the  Tlovk&vtov  (utpov  of  Ptolemv)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a  strip 
of  flat  marshy  ground,  about  5  miles  in  width, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  occupied  in  great 
measure  by  1  agones  or  paduli;  so  that  its  position 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.  The  Maritime  Itinerary  places 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vada  Volaterrana,  which  is 
just  about  the  truth  (Itm.  MariL  p.  501).  Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  which  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore  (Strab. 
T.  p.  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Pliny; 
thus  apparently  excluding  Cosa  as  well  as  Pyrgi 
and  other  smaller  places  from  that  designation.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  Populonium  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Etruria;  but 
there  are  no  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  the  interior.  Virgil 
indeed  represents  it  as  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  (A en. 
x.  1 72),  a  statement  that  seems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiquity;  but  other  accounts  represented  it 
as  a  colony  of  Volaterrae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Servius  tells  us  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  from  whom  it  was 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Volatcrrans;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etruria.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I.  c.)  It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prosperity  from  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ilva,  the  iron  pn»- 
duced  in  the  latter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populonium 
to  be  smelted,  and  thence  exported  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  I.e.;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Mirab.  95;  Varr.  ap 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  174.)  Hence,  in  n.  c.  205,  when 
Scipio  was  fitting  out  his  fleet  for  Africa,  and  the 
Etruscan  cities  came  forward  with  their  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Populonians  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  iron.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  history; 
a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  are  told  that  the 
consul  Claudius  Nero,  on  bis  voyage  to  Sardinia, 
took  refuge  with  bis  fleet  in  the  port  of  Populonium 
from  the  violence  of  a  storm.  (Id.  xxx.  39).  No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history;  but  we  leam 
from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a  siege  from  the  forces 
of  Sulla  at  the  same  time  with  Volaterrae,  and  it 
appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  the  city 
itself  was  almost  desolate,  only  the  temples  and  a 
I  few  houses  remaining.    The  port,  however,  was  still 
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frequented,  and  a  town  had  grown  up  around  it  at  | 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  I  to  name 
is  t>t ill  mentioned  as  an  existing  town  by  all  the 
other  geographers,  and  Ptolemy  especially  notices 
tho  city  as  well  as  promontory  of  Populunium  (Mel. 
ii.  4.  §  9  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4);  but 
this  is  the  last  evidence  of  its  existence;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire  it  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  It  is  described  by  Rutilius  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  entirely  desolate, 
nothing  remaining  but  fragments  of  its  massive 
walls  and  the  fallen  ruins  of  other  edifices.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  describes  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  as  in  a  state  of  complete  decay,  though 
retaining  an  episcopal  see ;  but  at  a  later  period  of 
the  middle  ages  a  feudal  castle  was  erected  on  the 
site,  which,  with  the  few  adjacent  houses,  still  bears 
the  name  of  PopuUmia,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  a  distance.  (Kutil.  Itin.  i.  401—414;  Grcgor. 
Ep.  ap.  Chtver.  Itcd.  p.  514.) 

The  only  Etruscan  remains  now  existing  at 
Populonium  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  tombs  of 
no  interest)  are  those  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
may  be  traced  in  fragments  all  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  throughout  the  eutire  circuit  of  tiic  city. 
This  did  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference; it  was  of  an  irregular  form,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ground.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  rude  masses  of  stone,  arranged,  like  those 
of  Voltcrra,  in  horizontal  layers,  but  with  littl* 
regularity ;  they  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  gigantic 
in  character  as  those  of  VolVtrm,  Fiesole,  or  Cvr- 
tona.  Within  the  circuit  of  tho  walls  are  to  be  seen 
some  vaulted  chambers,  six  in  a  row  (which  have 
been  erroneously  called  an  amphitheatre),  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  some  reservoirs  of  water,  all  unques- 
tionably of  Roman  date.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236-238.) 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  in  the  days  of 
Rutilius,  stood  a  lonely  watch-tower,  Bcrving  at  the 
same  time  as  a  beacon  for  ships.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
407.)  It  was  from  this  point  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  view  comprised  not  only  Corsica  (which 
is  visible  from  many  points  of  the  mainland),  but 
Sardinia  also.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  But  this  last  as- 
sertion, though  it  has  been  repeated  by  many 
writers,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance were  not  too  great,  the  nearer  mountains  of 
Elba  would  effectually  conceal  those  of  Sardinia 
from  the  view.    (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.) 

We  learn  from  the  Tubula  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  tho  territory  of  Populonium,  which  had 
given  rise  to  a  bathing-place  called  the  Aquae 
PorULosiAE  (Tab.  Pent).  These  were  evidently 
tbe  same  now  known  as  Le  Caldttne,  at  the  foot  of 
Campiglia,  about  6  miles  from  Populonium,  which 
have  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  "  aquae 
calidac  ad  Vetulonioa"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ii.  10. 
s.  106);  but  there  is  no  authority  for  placing  Vetu- 
lanh  in  this  neighbourhood.    (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 

li2.Y)  [YlCTULOMA.] 

Populonium  was  the  only  city  of  Etruria  which 
had  .i  ftilviT  coinage  of  its  own,  of  a  very  peculiar 
stylo,  the  reverse  being  generally  quite  plain,  with- 
out type  nr  legend,  and  not  incuse  or  indented,  as  on 
tlio  earliest  Greek  coins.  The  ordinary  type  is  a 
Gordon's  lic:ul  or  mask,  similar  to  that  on  many 
F.trn^an  monuments.  Tho  copper  coins  give  tbe 
Ktrusr.m  name  of  the  city  "  Pupluna  "  at  full — 
nTTlATNA.  It  is  not  improbable  (ns  suggested  by 
Milling™)  that  tho  Populonians  derived  tho  art  of 
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coinage  from  tbe  Phoracans  of  Corsica;  but  there  m 
certainly  no  ground  for  admitting  the  existence  of  & 
Phocaean  colony  at  Populoninm  itself.  (Millingro, 
Xumuvu  dt  FAnc.  Italic,  p.  163;  Eckhel,  AW 
Vtt.  Anted,  pp.  10—18.)  [E.  H-  D.] 


com  OF  FOrULOMUM. 

PORC1FERA  (Pokctera),  a  river  of  Lignria. 
flowing  into  tbe  sea  about  2  mile*  W.  of  Genua. 
The  name  is  written  Pore i fern  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  1\ 
tho  only  one  of  the  geographers  who  mentions  it; 
but  in  a  curious  inscription  found  near  Genoa,  it  a 
variously  written  roBCOBKUA  and  pbocobf ra. 
[Gk3.ua.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE  (nopowwAV*:  Elk.  llopi*- 
oiXfiyirrif),  the  chief  of  the  Hecatonnesi,  a  gn«p  »i 
small  islands  lying  between  Lesbos  and  the  coast  <4 
Asia.  It  contained  a- town  of  the  same  name  (Sry- 
lax,  p.  36,  Hudson;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  618;  Stcpb-  B. 
s.  v.).  Strabo  says  (/.  c.)  that  some,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dirty  allusion  presented  by  this  nam.', 
called  it  Poroselene  (Uopoa-tK^rq).  which  is  the 
form  employed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  5),  Pliny  (v. 
31.  s.  38),  and  Aelian  (A*.  An.  ii.  6).  At  a  suit 
later  time  the  name  was  changed  into  Prosefcne, 
under  which  form  the  town  appears  as  a  bishop's 
see.    (HicrocL  p.  686;  Concil.  Choked,  p.  530.) 
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PORINAS.  [PlIKSElS.] 

POKOSELE'NE.  [Pordoski.ejjk] 
PORPHY'RKON  (Zlopfvpiw.  Eth.  Tlop+vp*. 
<6r»oj,  Tlop<pvp«oivirnt),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  42,  Hudson)  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(where  it  is  written  Parphirion,  p.  583,  Wessclinc) 
as  8  Roman  miles  N.  of  Berytus.    Procopius  calls 
it  A  village  upon  the  coast.    (Hist.  Arc.  c  30,  p. 
164,  Bonn.)    It  is  mentioned  by  Poly  bi  us  (v.  68). 
from  whose  narrative  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Platanus.   [Plat anus.]  Hence 
it  seems  to  be  correctly  placed  at  tlie  Khun  AV£y 
Yunat,  where  Pocockc  relates  (vol.  ii.  p.  432)  that 
ho  saw  some  broken  pillars,  a  Corinthian  capital 
and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Io 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  A'iin, 
there  are  extensive  excavated  tombs,  evidently  once 
belonging  to  an  ancient  city.    The  Crusaders  re- 
garded Haifa  as  tho  ancient  Porphyrcon ;  bat 
there  is  no  authority  that  a  city  of  this  name  e*e: 
stood  in  the  bay  of  \ilka.   Justinian  built  a  church 
of  the  Virgin  at  Porphyreon  (Procop.  de  AtJif. 
v.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  was  a  plate  of  sufficient  im- 
I>ortancc  to  be  made  a  bishopric  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Tyre.    (Robinson,  Biblical  ReMardut, 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.) 
PO'RPHVKIS.  [Niatnus.] 
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PORPH  YRl'TES  MONS  (nop$vpiVi|f  Upos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  27),  a  long  but  not  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  nearly  from  lat.  26°  to  27°  N.  To- 
wards the  sea  its  side*  were  abrupt,  although  occa- 
sionally scooped  into  serviceable  harbours,  c.  g.  the 
Tortus  Albus  and  Philoteraa  On  the  land  Bide  it 
sloped  more  gradually,  breaking,  however,  the  eastern 
desert  with  numerous  bluffs  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spurs  as  far  as  Tentyra  and  Antaeopolis  S. 
and  N.  respectively.  [W.  B.  D.l 

PO'RSULAE,  another  name  for  Maxiininiano- 
pulis     f  Maxim  ini  anopous.] 

PORTA  AUGUSTA  (I1o>to  Avjowrra,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  50),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensi*;  perha{o  Torquemada.         [T.  H.  D.] 

PORTUMUS  (Tl6p6fios),  a  harbour  in  Euboea, 
belonging  to  Eretria,  described  by  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  modern  Porto  Bufalo, 
immediately  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  miles.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  after 
expelling  the  Eretrians  ;  but  its  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portance for  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.  Phil. 

iii.  pp.  1 19,  125,  iv.  p.  133,*<fe  Cor.  p.  24cT;  Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  21 ;  llierod.  p.  645;  Harpocrat.  Phot.  Suid.  s.v. 
T\6p6fju>i ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p  435.) 

PORTUS  ABUCINI,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Gallic  provinces  as  a  place  in  "  Ptwincia 
Maxima  Sequnnorum."  It  appears  to  be  Port-tur- 
Saone.  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
PaRu*  Portisiorum,  whence  the  modern  name  Le 
Purtoit.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  ACIIAEORUM,  a  harbour  in  European 
Sarmatia,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  upon  the 
strip  of  land  called  the  Dromos  Achilleos.  (Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  26.)    [See  VoL  I.  p  20,  a] 
PORTUS   A  EM  INKS,  on  the  south  coast  of 

Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  near  the  small  island  Embies. 
(Ukert,  GalHen,  p  428  )  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Belgica  Sccnnda  : 
"  Tribunus  ruilitum  Ncrviorum  portu  Aepatiaci." 
It  is  uncertain  what  place  is  meant.  DAnvillc 
{Notice.  <fc.)  has  an  article  on  it,  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AG  ASUS.  [Gakganus.] 
PORTUS  ALBURNUS.    [Alburnus  Mons.] 
PORTUS  ARGOUS.  [Ilva.] 
TORTUS  ARTABRORUM.  [Artabrorum 
Portub.] 
PORTUS  AUGUSTL  [Ostia.] 
PORTUS  COSANUS.  [Cosa.] 
PORTUS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a  7  ;  Del- 
phinis,  Itin.  Ant.  p  293),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  still  called  Porto  Fino,  situated  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory,  which 
projects  into  tho  sea  between  Genoa  and  St*tri, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  tliis  part  of  the  Ligurian  coast       [E.  H.  B.] 
PORTUS  ERIC  IS.  [Luna.] 
PORTUS  GARNAE.    [G  arc  anus.] 
PORTUS  HANNIBA'LIS,  a  town  on  theS.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  not  far  from  Laoobriga  (Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Isid. 
Or.  xv.  9),  near  A  fbor,  where  there  are  traces  of  Punic 
ruins.  (Klorex,  Ftp.  S.  xiv.  p  211.)    [T.  H.  D.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS.  [Cosa.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS  L1BURNL  [Pisae.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS  MONOECI.  [Monok. 

CIS.) 
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PORTUS  1TIUS.  [Inua] 
PORTUS  JULIUS.    [Lucrinus  LACtra] 
PORTUS  LUNAE.  [Luna.] 
PORTUS  MAGNUS.    [Magnus  Portub.] 
PORTUS  MAURITI1.    [Liouria,  p  187.] 
PORTUS  0L1VULA.  [Nicaka.] 
PORTUS  PISANUS.  [Pisae.] 
PORTUS  POMPONIANIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin., 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  formed  by  the  Pompo- 
niana  Peninsula,  and  either  that  on  the  east  fide  or 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Giens. 
The  name  Pompmianis  Portus  seems  to  confirm 
D'Anville's  opinion  about  Pomponiana  [Pompo- 
niana].  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  SYMBOLON.  [Svmboix>n  Portus.] 
PORTUS  TELAMONIS.  [Telamo.] 
PORTUS  TRAJAN  I.  [Ostia.] 
PORTUS  VENERIS  {Port  Ventre),  on  the 
south  coast  of  France  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  about  Portus  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  5) 
is  thus  (ed.  Is.  Vossius) :  "  Turn  inter  Pyrenaoi 
promuntoria  Portus  Veneris  insignia  fano."  The 
words  "  insignis  fano"  are  a  correction  of  Vossius 
without  any  authority,  which  he  has  substituted  for 
the  words  of  the  best  MS.,  "  in  sinu  salso."  Port 
Vendrt  is  in  France,  near  CoUiourt,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tech. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  fixes  the  boundary  of  Nar- 
bonensia  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood  the 
Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus.  Pliny  (iii.  3) 
in  his  description  of  Hispania  Citerior,  after  men- 
tioning Empuriae  (Ampvrias),  says  :  "  Flumen 
Tichis.  Ab  eo  Pyrenaea  Venus  in  latere  promoutorii 
altero  xL  M."  This  river  Tichis  is  the  river  wbich 
is  near  the  site  of  Emporiae  (Ampurias)  in  Spain. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  promontorium  of  Pliny 
is  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeum  of  the  Table,  the 
modern  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tliis  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  build  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  But  Pliny  says  "  on  the  other," 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontorium  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xl.  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
Ampuria*  brings  us  to  the  position  of  Port  Vendre. 
Accordingly  DAnville  concludes  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venus ;  and  tliis  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (a  e.  'AQpo&teids) ;  and 
certainly  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178),  who  makes  the  coast 
of  the  Narbonensis  extend  from  the  Var  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  between 
Narbonenais  aud  Iberia ;  but  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees  not  far  from  the  coast.  In  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenaean  Venus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hispania  by  some  geographers,  but  this 
jassuge  does  not  tell  us  where  the  temple  is ;  and 
tho  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  plate 
(iv.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  question.  But  in 
another  passage  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  the  Galaticua 
Sinus  extend  from  a  point  100  stadia  from  Massilia 
41  to  the  Aphrodisium,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene." 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Cap 
Crewe,  for  this  is  a  marked  natural  limit  of  tho 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west ;  and  he  also  places  the 
temple  there.  Cap  Creux  is  a  natural  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  tho  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
that  Ccrvaria,  which  is  south  of  Portus  Veneris  and 
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nortn  of  Cap  Creux,  is  in  Gallia  [Cervaria].  It 
appears  then  that  there  is  no  authority  for  placing 
this  temple  of  Venus  at  Portoa  Veneris  except  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  if 
the  distance  xl.  is  right.  The  passage  of  Mela 
has  been  corrupted  by  Vossiu*.  It  is  even  doubtful 
if  "  inter  Pyrenaei  promuntoria"  is  the  true  reading. 
Some  editions  have  "  in  Pyrenaei  promuntorio,"  but 
if  that  reading  is  right,  the  promuntorium  of  Mela 
is  not  Cap  Creux.  [G.  L.*] 

POSEIDONIUM,  or  POSI'DIUM  (ILxreiWiw, 
Thuc  it.  129 ;  Posidium,  Liv.  xlir.  11),  the  SW.  cape 
of  PalleDe,  probably  so  called  from  a  temple  to  Posei- 
don,  which  still  retains  its  name  vulgarly  pronounced 
PotidkL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  hi.  p.  1 56.) 
Miiller  (Geog.  Grace.  Min,  vol.  i.  p.  52)  identi6es  it 
with  the  Thrambeis  of  Scylax  (p.  26;  comp. 
9tpdu8u,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Spdu€os:  Eth.  Bpau- 
gotoios,  Steph.  B.;  Lycophr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepert  place  near  the  Canastraeum  Prom.;  but 
as  Scylax  interposes  Scione  between  them,  Thram- 
beis corresponds  better  with  Potidhu    [E.  B.  J.] 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSKI'DIUM  (noo-ettio*),  the 
name  of  several  promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

1.  In  Europe.  1.  A  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Leucosis, 
from  which  it  is  still  called  Punta  delta  Lkota. 
[Lkucosia.] 

2  The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in 
called  Puscidonium.  [Poskidosilm.] 

3.  A  promontory  in  Chaonia  in  Epcirus,  between 
Oncbesmus  and  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
Corey ra.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  4; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  92.) 

4.  A  promontory  in  Tbessaly,  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the 
Muliac  and  Pagasaean  gulfs,  is  the  promontory 
closing  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  It  is  called 
Zelasium  by  Livy,  now  C.  Starr  at  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  Ptol.  Hi.  IS.  §  17;  Liv.  xxxi.  46; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (TloatlSioy).  II. 
In  Asia,  1.  The  easternmost  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Samoa.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.) 

2.  A  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  644;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  30),  now 
called  Cape  Uclene. 

3.  A  promontory  of  Bithynia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cios  or  Myrleia,  forming  the 
termination  of  Mount  Arganthonius,  is  now  called 
Cape  Rozburun,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  (Ptol.  v.  1 . 
§4;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Scylax,  p.  35,  where  it  is 
called  simply  oKpuniipiov  tow  Ktavav  koKtov.") 

4.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  7  stadia 
to  the  w«t  of  the  town  of  Mandane,  is  now  calhji 
C.  Kisliman,  (Stadiastn.  Mar.  Magn.  §  175.) 

5.  A  promontory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria, 
south  of  Miletus,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Iasian  bay,  and  also  contained  a  small  town  of  the 
samo  name.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632, 
651,  658;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17;  Stadi- 
asm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  273,275,  276.)  Its  modern 
name  is  C.  Balta  or  del  Arbora,  [L.  S.] 

6.  A  promontory  in  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  where  was  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poseidon,  which 
was  erected  by  Ariston,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Ra*  Mohammed.  (Artemid. 
op.  Strab.  »vi.  p.  776;  Diod.  iii.  42.)    Strabo,  or 
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his  copyist,  erroneously  says  that  it  lies  within  the 
Aelanitic  recess.  (See  the  notes  of  Gruskuxd  aiui 
Kramer.) 

7.  A  promontory  in  Arabia,  E.  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Bed  Sea  (Rab-tl-Mandeb,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  8). 
which  roust  not  be  confounded  with  No.  6,  as  eons? 
modern  writers  have  done. 

8.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  district 
Cassiotis,  lying  S.  of  Mt.  Carina.  There  are  stiQ 
remains  of  this  town  at  Potteda.  (Strab.  xvi  pp. 
751,  753  ;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  3  ;   Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18.) 

P0SID0NIA,P0SID0N1ATES  SINUS.  [Pal- 
atum.] 

POSTU'MIA  or  POSTUMIA'NA  C ASTRA,  a 
fortress  in  Hispania  Baetica,  sea  tod  on  a  hill  near 
the  river  Salsum  (Hirt.  B.  Bitp.  8);  probably  the 
modern  Salado,  between  Oeuna  and  Anteqttera. 
(Mariana,  iii.  2;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  p.  ISO,  xii.  p. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

POT  AMI  (norauof),  a  fort  on  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Pajihh^onia,  with  a  harhour  for 
small  craft.  According  to  Arrian  (PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  15)  it  was  150  stadia  to  the  NE.  of  Ste- 
pbane,  but  according  to  others  only  120.  (Mar- 
cian, p.  72 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  7,  who  places 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syrias.)  [L.S.] 

POTA'MIA  (TloTapla),  a  district  in  the  SW. 
of  Paphlagonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  562), 
but  without  defining  its  extent  or  limits.       [h.  S.] 

POTAMUS,  or  POTAMI.  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 

POTANA  (nrfrara,  Agatharch.  de  Mar.  Er$tt,~. 
§  104,  ed  Paris,  1855),  a  place  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchidea, which  Alexander  the  Great  fuumied  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Diodorus  calls  it  noroyai  (5i. 
46).  It  has  been  suspected,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
name  in  both  of  these  authors  is  an  error  fbrPattala 
(the  present  TatUx),  which  is  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  by  Arrian  {A  nab.  v.  4,  vi.  17,  Indie,  c  2) 
and  by  Pliny  (ii.  75).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  may  readily  be  conceived  as  a  Graecism  for 
Paian,  a  common  Indian  word  fox  a  town  or 
city.  [V.] 

POTFKTIA  1.  (nowria:  Eth.  Potentinus :  Stc 
Maria  a  Potenxa),  a  town  of  Picenum,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  still  called  the  Pjtema,  and 
18  miles  S.  of  Ancona.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  ancient  town 
on  the  spot  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum  ;  but  in  b.  c.  184  a  Roman  colony  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pbas- 
rura  in  Umbria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15. 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  have  Pollentia,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  Potentia.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  latter,  a  "  colonia  civium,' 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance;  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthqti.iku 
that  occurred  in  its  territory  (Cic.  de  Hanup. 
Retp.  28),  no  mention  of  its  name  is  found  in  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers as  one  of  the  towns  of  Picennm,  and  at  a  later 
period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
(Strab.  v.  p  241  ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §21;  I  tin.  Ant  pp.  101,  313  ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  From  the  Liber  Colon iarum  we  k*rn 
that  it  had  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists,  though 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  (L«o.  Colon,  pp 
226,  257);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
retained  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.  (Zumpt,  de  Col  p.  336).  It 
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episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  and 
the  time  of  its  decay  or  destruction  seems  to  be  un- 
known ;  but  the  Kite  is  now  wholly  deserted.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  still  visi- 
ble in  the  time  of  Hobtenius  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potenza,  near  its  mouth ;  and  the 
name  is  still  retained  by  an  ancient  church  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  a  Polenta,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Porto  di  Rtcanati.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Clurer.  p.  134.) 

2.  (noiWa,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Potcntinus:  Potenza), 
a  city  of  the  interior  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Casuentus  or  Basiento,  not  far  from 
its  source,  and  above  60  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Tarcntum.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Lucania,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. But  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and 
must  at  that  period  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Lucania,  the  towns  of  that  province 
having  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  give  us  two  lines  of  road  passing 
through  Potentia,  the  one  from  Venusia  southwards 
towards  Grumentnm  and  Nerulum,  the  other  from 
Salem um  and  the  valley  of  the  Silarus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  in  the  direction  of  Tarentum. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  b.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Col. 
p.  209;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  104;  Tab.  Petit;  Mommsen 
/.  Ji.  N.  pp.  23,  24.)  The  modern  city  of  Potenza 
is  the  capital  of  the  Basilica  to,  a  province  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lucania: 
it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  La  Murata,  in  the  valley  below  the  modern 
city.    (Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  435.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

POTHEREUS,  a  river  of  Crete  mentioned  by 
Yttruvius  (L  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes  of  Ptolemy.  [Catarrhactes.] 

POTIDAEA.  [Cassahdbkia.] 

POTIDA'NIA (ntntiavla:  Eth.  n<moa»-icrnjr), * 
town  in  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day's  march  from  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii.  96 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 

POTNIAE  (Tl6rr¥iat:  Eth.  norrwtf*,  fern,  nor- 
mal), a  village  of  Bocotia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Plataea,  distant  10  stadia  from  the  former  city. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pauanias,  and  con- 
tained a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Glaucus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
infuriated  mares.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §  51 ;  Paus.  ix. 
8.  §§  1,  3;  Steph.  B.  *.  t».;  Plin.  xxv.  8.  s.  53 ; 
VIrg.  Georg.  iii  268;  Or.  Ibis,  557;  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Glaucus.)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  authorities  regarded  Potniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  505).  Gcll  places  Potniae 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki. 
(Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  110;  com  p.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

PRAASPA.  [Phbaata.] 

PKA'CTIUS  (npcbrruw),  a  small  river  in  the 
north  of  Truss,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Hellespont  a  little  below 
Percote.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  590; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  6.)  Some  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Borgas,  and  others  with  the  MuskahA- 
Su.  [L.  S.] 

PRAENESTE   (  rioaWror ,  Strab.  Appian; 
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Upalrtart,  Dion  Cass.  :  Eth.  nprnvtorTvos,  or 
npaiytvT7iv6t,  Praenestinus :  Palestrina),  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latium.  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting 
point  or  spur  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  23  miles. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  238;  I  tin.  Ant.  p.  302;  Westphal, 
Rvmische  Kampagne,  p.  106.)  Various  mythical 
tales  were  current  in  ancient  times  as  to  its  founder 
and  origin.  Of  these,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  Caeculus,  a  reputed  son  of 
Vulcan  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  678);  and  this,  we  learn 
from  Solinus,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Praenestines  themselves  (Solin.  2.  §  9).  Another 
tradition,  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  derived  its 
name  and  foundation  from  Praenestus,  a  son  of 
Latinus,  the  offspring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  #.  c;  Solin.  l.c).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a  Greek 
city,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
UoXwrd^suros  (Strab.  v.  p.  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9), 
who  tells  us  its  original  name  was  Stephane.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  series  of  contradictions, 
its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  tbe  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinus 
Si  hi  us  (Vict.  Orig.  Gent.  Born.  17;  Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185).  But  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earlier  traditions  were  those  which  assigned 
it  a  more  ancient  and  independent  origin.  Tbe 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  history  is  in  the  list  of 
tbe  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  formed 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Diouys. 
v.  61.)  But  as  early  as  B.C.  499,  according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  cause  of  the  confederates  and 
joined  tbe  Romans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  tbe  battle  of  Regillus.  (Liv.  ii. 
19.)  Whether  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Latins  was  permanent  or  not,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation; but  on  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  suffered  in  cousfquenee  from  the  ravages  of  tho 
Aequians  and  Volscians,  B.  c  462  (Liv.  iii.  8). 
The  capture  of  Rome  by  tbe  Gauls  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  event  (b.  c  383)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  tbe  Gabians  and 
Labtcans:  the  Romans  at  first  treated  this  breach  of 
faith  with  neglect,  apparently  from  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerful  an  enemy;  but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrae,  war  was  for- 
mally declared  against  them.  Tbe  Praenestines  now 
joined  their  former  enemies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  tbe  Roman 
colony  of  Satricum.  (Liv.  vi.  21,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  Camillus,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  c.  380),  they  levied  a  large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissensions  at 
Rome,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thence 
they  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quintius  Cincin- 
nati, who  had  been  named  in  all  baste  dictator. 
So  complete  was  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  very  gates  of  Praeneste,  bat 
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Cincinnatus,  following  ap  his  advantage,  reduced 
eight  towns  which  were  subject  to  Praeneste  by 
force  of  arms,  and  compelled  the  city  itself  to  sul>- 
mission  (Liv.  vi.  26—29).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  Livy  which  represents 
this  as  an  unqualified  surrender  (deditio)  is  one  of 
the  exaggerations  so  common  in  the  early  Roman 
history,  but  the  inscription  noticed  by  him,  which 
was  placed  by  Cincinnatus  under  the  statue  of 
■Jupiter  Imperator,  certainly  seems  to  have  claimed 
the  capture  of  Praencste  itself  as  well  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Fest.  $.  v.  TrietUem.  p.  363.) 

Yet  the  very  next  year  the  Praenestines  were 
again  in  arms,  and  stimulated  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Rome.  (Liv.  vl  30.)  With  this  exception 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  for  some  time;  but  a 
notice  which  occurs  in  Diodorus  that  they  concluded 
a  truce  with  Rome  in  a.  c.  351,  shows  that  they 
were  still  acting  an  independent  part,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (Diod.  xvl  45.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War  of  n.  c.  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  war  they  sent  forces  to  tbe  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defeated  by  the  consul  Aemilius, 
they  continued  the  contest  the  next  year  together 
with  the  Tibnrtines;  and  it  was  the  final  defeat  of 
their  combined  forces  by  Camillas  at  Pedum  (b.  c. 
338)  that  eventually  terminated  the  struggle.  (Liv. 
viii.  12 — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
Praenestines,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  Tibur, 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, but  in  other  respects  their  position  remained 
unchanged :  they  did  not,  like  tbe  other  cities  of 
Latium,  receive  the  Roman  franchise,  but  continued 
to  subsist  as  a  nominally  independent  Btate,  in  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  republic.  They  furnished 
like  tbe  other  "  socii"  their  quota  of  troops  on  their 
own  separate  account,  and  the  Praenestine  auxili- 
aries are  mentioned  in  several  instances  as  forming 
a  separate  body.  Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius  it 
wan  one  of  the  places  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  persons  banished  from 
Rome.    (Pol.  vi.  14.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Praenestines  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  and 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostages. 
(Zonar.  viii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  Praeneste  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  turned  back 
on  his  advance  to  Rome.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Eutropius  says  merely  that 
he  advanced  to  Praeneste;  and  the  expression  of 
Floras  that  he  looked  down  upon  Rome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneste  is  probably  only  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Flor.  ii.  18 ; 
Eutrop.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  body 
of  Praenestine  troops  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Casilinum  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  valour  and  fidelity  bj  the 
Roman  senate,  while  tbe  highest  honours  were  paid 
them  in  their  native  city.  (Liv.  xxiii.  19, 20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refused  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Roman  franchise;  and  the  Praenestiues  in 
general  retained  their  independent  position  till  tbe 
period  of  tho  Social  War,  when  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  together  with  tbe  other  allies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  civil  ware  of  Man  us  and  Sulla,  Praeneste 
bore  an  important  part.  It  was  occupied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome  in  n.  c  87  (Appian, 
B.  C.  L  65)  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Marian  party  till  n.  c  82.  wbei 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  younger  Mariu»  with  i^t 
remains  of  his  army,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla  a! 
Sacriportus.  The  natural  strength  of  the  city  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  new  fortifications,  so  iLn 
Sulla  abandoned  all  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force  cf 
arms,  and  was  content  to  draw  lines  of  eireon:- 
vallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  slower  process  «f 
a  blockade,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted  to 
Lucretius  Ofella.  while  he  himself  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  tbe 
Marian  party.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
these  generals  to  relieve  Praeneste,  bat  without 
effect;  and  at  length,  after  the  great  battle  at  lb* 
Colline  Gate  and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Samnite  genera? 
Pontius  Telesinos,  the  inhabitants 
gates  to  Ofella.  Marios,  despairing  of  safety,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  escape  by  a  subterranean  passaf. 
pat  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  87— 
94 ;  Plut.  Mar.  46,  Sufi.  28,  29,  32  ;  VelL  Pat 

ii.  26,  27  ;  Liv.  EpiL  lxxxvii.,  lxxxviii.)  The  dry 
itself  was  severely  puuished  ;  all  the  citizens  without 
distinction  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  ton 
given  up  to  plunder;  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a  military  colony  settled  by  Sulla  is 
possession  of  its  territory.  (Appian,  7.  c  ;  Lucas, 
it.  194;  Strab.  v.  p.  239;  Flor.  iii.  21.)  To* 
town  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  transferred 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  tempfc 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  extended  and 
enlarged  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Nibby,  JJintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*1 ; 
but  see  Bormann,  AlL  Lot  Chorogr.  p.  207.  note 
429.) 

But  tbe  citadel  still  remained,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position  rendered  Praeneste  alwav*  a 
place  of  importance  as  a  stronghold.  Hence,'  «e 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  points  which  Catiline 
was  desirous  to  occupy,  but  which  had  been  stu- 
diously guarded  by  Cicero  (Cic,  in  Cat  L  3);  and 
at  a  later  period  L.  Antonius  retired  thither  in  kg 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  dictate  terns 
to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  M.  Anto- 
nius took  refuge  there  at  the  same  time.  (Appian, 
B  C.  v.  21,  23,  29.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Praeneste  in  history ;  it  b  probable  from 
tbe  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Strata 
and  Appian,  that  it  never  recovered  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  its  prosperity  by  Sulla  (Strab.  L  c ; 
Appian,  B  C.  i.  94);  but  the  new  colony  established 
at  that  time  rose  again  into  a  flourishing  and  con- 
siderable town.  Its  proximity  to  Rome  and  its  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  of  tbe  Romans  during  the  summer,  and  the 
poets  of  tbe  first  century  of  the  Empire  abound  in 
allusions  to  it  as  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  of  sub- 
urban retirement.  (Juv.  iu.  190,  xiv.  88  ;  Martial, 
x.  30.  7;  Stat  Silv.  iv.  2. 15;  Plin.  Kp.  v.  6.  §  45  ; 
Flor.  i.  11.)  Among  others  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Augustus  himself,  and  was  a  favourite  place  of 
retirement  of  Horace.    (Suet.  Avg.  72  ;  Hoc.  Cam. 

iii.  4.  23,  Ep.  L  2.  1.)  Tiberius  also  recovered 
there  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness  (GelL 
N.  A.  xvi.  13) ;  and  Hadrian  built  a  villa  there, 
which,  though  not  comparable  to  his  celebrated  villa 
at  Tibur,  was  apparently  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
was  there  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was  residing 
when  he  lost  his  son  Anniu*  Veros,  a  child  of  seven 
years  old.    (Jul.  Capit  M.  AnL  21.) 

Praeneste  appears  to  have  always  retained  its 
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colonial  rank  and  condition.  Cicero  mentions  it  bj 
the  title  of  a  Colonia  (Cic.  m  Cat  i.  3);  and  tliough 
neither  Pliny  nor  the  Liber  Colonianun  give  it  that 
appellation,  its  colonial  dignity  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Zumpt,  <k  Colon,  p.  254 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  236 ; 
Oreil.  Inter.  1831,  3051,  &?.)  A.  Gellius  indeed 
has  a  story  that  the  Pracnes tines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a  favour  to  be  changed  from  a  colony  into  a 
Blanicipium  ;  but  if  their  request  was  really  granted, 
as  he  asserts,  the  change  could  have  lasted  for  but 
a  short  time.    (Gell.  If.  A.  xvi.  13 ;  Zumpt,  L  c.) 

We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  Praeneste  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  figure  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed  : 
hut  it  appears  again  under  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  Ci vitas 
Praenestina,  and  it  is  this  form  of  the  name— which 
is  already  found  in  an  inscription  of  a.d.  408 
(OrelL  Inter.  105) — that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
rupted into  its  modem  appellation  of  Palejtrina. 

The  modern  city  is  built  almost  entirely  upon 
the  site  and  gigantic  substructions  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which,  after  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by  Sulla,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadel  This  hill,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  elevation  (being  not  less  than  2400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1200  above  its  I 
immediate  base),  projects  like  a  great  buttress  or 
bastion  from  the  angle  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Alban  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and  [ 
seems  to  command  the  whole  of  the  Campagna 
around  Iiotne.  It  is  this  position,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elevation  and  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  it 

importance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a  castle  of 
the  middle  ages  called  Costd  S,  Pietro :  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remains, 
constructed  in  a  very  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  limestone;  and  two  irregular  lines  of  wall 
of  similar  construction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  town,  which  they  evidently  served  to  connect 
with  the  citadel  above.  The  lower,  or  modern  town, 
rises  in  a  somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  successive  i 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  or  facings  of  polygonal 
masonry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successive  | 
stages  or  terraces  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Fortune ;  but  it  is-  probable  that  they  are  of 
much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  the  streets 
of  which  may  have  occupied  these  lines  of  terraces 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modern  town  do 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  in  all  five  successive 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Fortune  properly  so  called,— a  circular 
building  with  a  vaulted  roof,  the  ruins  of  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Below 
this  was  a  hemicycle,  or  semicircular  building, 
with  a  portico,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  still 
traced ;  and  on  one  of  the  inferior  terraces  there 
still  remains  a  mosaic,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  interesting  in  existence.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  restore  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any 
other  of  its  kind ;  but  they  are  all  to  a  great  extent 


conjectural.  A  detailed  account  of  the  existing 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plau 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  (Din- 
torni,  vol.  it.  p.  494—510.) 

The  celebrity  of  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneste  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
writers  (Ovid,  Fast  vi.  61  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  366 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  194  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  an  early 
period.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
gives  us  a  legend  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
Prsenestines  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortes  Prae- 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Fortune.  (Cic,  oV  Div.  ii  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  only 
Romans  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (VaL  Max.  i. 
3.  §1;  Liv.  xlv.  44;  Propert.  iii.  24.  3);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaining  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  Tiberius  was  deterred  by 
religious  scruples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Domitian  consulted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  also  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
liave  done  the  same.  (Suet.  Tib.  63,  DomiL  15; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Set.  A.)  Numerous  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted till  a  late  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  till  -after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  custom  fell  altogether  into  disuse.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Bonnann,  pp.  2)2,213;  Orelli,  /a#cr.  1756—1759.) 
The  Praenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  de  Div.  L  c;  Inscr.  ut 
syp.)  Another  title  under  which  Jupiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneste  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  deity  at  Borne 
which  bore  that  appellation  was  considered  to  hare 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vi  29). 

The  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  PaUttrina  belong  to  the  later  city  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperors,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  a.  n.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  villa  at  Tivoli, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  in 
extent.  Near  them  is  an  old  church  still  called 
Sta  Maria  della  Villa. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  calendar,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  which  was  arranged  by  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  forum  of  Praeneste.  (Suet.  Gramm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(fol.  Romae,  1779),  with  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary; and  again  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  Suetonius  by  Wolf  (4  vols.  8va  Lips.  1802); 
also  in  Orelli  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  &c).  Not- 
withstanding this  evidence,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  forum  of  Praeneste  was  so  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  its  site  is  more  probably  indicated  by 
tlie  discovery  of  a  number  of  pedestals  with  honorary 
inscriptions,  at  a  spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  tbo 
modern  city.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a  period 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  fifth  century,  thus 
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tending  to  prove  the  continued  importance  of  Pruc- 
neste  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii-pp.  513 — 515;  Foggiui,  I.e.  pp.  v. — 
viii.)  Other  inscriptions  mention  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  a  portico  and  curia, 
and  a  spoliarium ;  but  no  remains  of  any  of  these 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  132; 
Orelli,  Inter.  2532;  Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a  native  of  Prae- 
neste, as  was  also  the  well-known  author  Aelianus, 
who,  though  be  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth.  (Suid.  t.  v.  AlXtay6s).  The  family 
of  the  Anicii  also,  so  illustrious  under  the  Empire, 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Praeneste,  as 
a  Q.  Anicius  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  magistrate 
of  that  city  as  early  as  B.  c.  304.  (Pun.  xxxiii.  1. 
s.  6.)  It  is  probable  also  that  in  Livy  (xxiii.  19) 
we  should  read  M.  Anicius  for  Manicius.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praenestines  appear  to  have  bad 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Latins ;  these  are  more  than 
once  alluded  to  by  Plautus,  as  well  as  by  later 
grammarians.  (Plaut.  Trinum.  iii.  1.  8,  True.  iiL 
2.  23;  Quintil.  InsL  i.  5.  §  56 ;  Fest.  $.  v.  Ncphrm- 
<Iis,  Id.  *.  r.  Tongert.) 

The  territory  of  Praenesto  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  nuts,  which  are  noticed  by  Cato. 
(K.  R.  8,  143;  Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21  ;  Naeviua,  ap. 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  18).  Hence  the  Praenestines 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Nuculae; 
though  another  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Festus,  who  derives  it  from  the  walnuts  (nuces) 
with  which  the  Praenestine  garrison  of  Casilinum 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.  (Cic.  deOr.il  62  ;  Fest. 
t.v.  Nuculae.)  Pliny  aUo  mentions  the  roses  of  Prae- 
neste as  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  and  its 
wine  is  noticed  by  Athenaeus,  though  it  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  xxi. 
4.  s.  10;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  f.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  (vi. 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibur,  had  a  considerable  territory,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  its  dependencies; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  us, 
and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Praenestina  was  given  to  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Rome  through  Gabii 
direct  to  Praenesto,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  near  Anagnia.  It  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  the  article  Via  Praknes- 
td»a.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAE'NETUS  (npoireroj),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Bitbynia,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Argantbo- 
nius,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenus.  It  was  situated  28  Roman  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nicaea;  and  Stephanos  B.,  who  calls 
it  Ylp6vtKTOs,  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  a  very 
ancient  place,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  it 
is  mentioned  only  by  very  late  writers.  (Pallad.  Vil. 
Chsyt.  p.  75;  Socrat.  vi.  16;  Uierocl.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  called  Prinetus;  Tab.  Patting.,  where  it  is 
written  Pronetios.)  According  toCedrenus(p.  457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  tliat  of  Dcbrende.  [L.  S.] 

PRAESI'DIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortiiitd 
places  established  by  the  Romans. 

1.  In  Lusitania,  on  the  Douro.  (/ft'a.  Ant.  p. 
428.) 


to  be 
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2.  In  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  ti* 
Anas  to  Emerita  {lb.  431);  thought  by 
S.  Lvcar  da  Guadiana. 

3.  In  Gallaccia,  not  far  from  the 
422.) 

4.  In  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cornavii  (JVof.  Imp.),  supposed  to  be  War-mi^t 
(Camden,  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRAESI'DIUM,  a  military  post  on  the  Gmwr 
Syrtis,  between  Tagulae  or  Tugulae  (.A'arr-W-  A  t*rA  I 
and  Ad  Tunrm.  (PeuL  Tab.)  The  result  of 
Barth'a  ( Wandervngen,  pp.  372—377)  Ubrri-us 
researches  upon  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Gmt 
Syrtis,  is  to  place  this  station  at  Jehmdia.  where 
there  are  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  R.  J.J 

PRAESIDIUM.  [Tawciiiab.] 

PRAESI'DIUM  POMPEII.    [Pomj*mj  Prae- 

STDIUM.] 

PRAESII.  [PHAfltACA.] 

PKAESTI  (Curt.  ix.  8.  §  11),  a  people  of  the 
Panjdb,  who  were  conquered  by  Alexander  th? 
Great.  Their  king  is  stated  by  Curtius  to  b*r« 
been  named  Oxycanus.  He  would  seem  to  h*v* 
been  the  same  ruler  who  is  called  by  Strabo  fv<r- 
ticanus  (xv.  p.  701).  His  name,  however,  occurs  ia 
Arrian.  (Anab.  vi.  16.)  As  Curtius  calls  the 
Pracsti  a  purely  Indian  nation,  it  is  not  unlike] %. 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  that  they  formed 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
PrasiL  [Prabiaca.]  [V.J 

PRAESUS,  or  PRASUS  (tya«ror;  in  the  MSS. 
of  Strabo  Tlpaaos,  but  in  inscriptions  Upcutros,  Bockh, 
Inter.  voL  ii.  p.  1 102:  Eth.  Tlpaiatoi,  snore  rarely 
Upcueritii,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  town  in  Crete,  be- 
longing to  the  Eteocretes,  and  containing  the  temple 
of  the  Dictaean  Zeus,  for  Mt,  Dicte  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Praesus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  475,  478.)  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  Strabo,  describing 
the  position  of  this  town.    He  first  says  (p.  478) 
that  Praesus  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Leben, 
and  was  distant  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  1 80 
from  Gortyn ;  and  he  next  speaks  of  Praesus  as  lying 
between  the  promontories  Samonium  and  Cherso- 
nesus,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  two  different  plate*,  as 
a  town,  whose  territory  was  contiguous  to  that  of 
Leben,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island ;  while  the  other  town,  between  the 
promontories  of  Samonium  and  Chei^on^as,  must 
have  been  at  the  eastern  end.    The  latter  is  the 
town  of  the  Eteocretes,  possessing  the  temple  of 
the  Dictaean  Zeus,  and  the  Praesus  usually  known 
in  history  :  the  former  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pashhy 
(Crete,  vol.  L  p.  289.  seq.)  to  be  a  false  reading  for 
Priansus,  a  town  mentioned  in  coins  and  inscriptions, 
which  he  accordingly  places  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Bienna  and  Leben.   In  this  be  is  followed 
by  Kiepcrt.    Bnt  Bockh  thinks  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p. 
405)  that  n^dvaot,  or  Tlpiavaot  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  name,  from  which  Tlpa2aost  or  Tlpiatavt 
(a  form  in  Steph.  B.t.  v.),  and  subsequently  Tlpaaoi, 
were  derived,  just  as  in  the  Aeolic  dialect 
became  Touro,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect  vwra. 
Kramer  {ad Strab.  i  e.)  adopts  the  opinion  <-t  Iv'ckh. 
Upon  the  whole  we  must  leave  uncertain  what  town 
was  intended  by  Strabo  in  the  former  of  the  above- 

mcntioned  passages. 

Tlie  territory  of  Praesus  extended  acrc^s  the 
island  to  either  sea.  (Scylax,  p.  16,  Huds.)  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  place  in  Crete,  with  the 
exception  of  Polichnn,  that  did  not  take  part  in  the 
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expedition  against  Camicus  in  Sicily,  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Minos  (Herod,  vii.  170).  It 
vu  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapytna. 
(Smb.  x.  p.  479.)  Agathocles,  the  Babylonian, 
related  that  the  Praesii  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
swine  before  marriage.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  376.)  The 
ruins  of  Praesns  are  still  called  Praesus.  (Pashley, 
Crete,  toL  i.  p.  290,  seq.;  Hock,  A'reto,  vol.  L  p. 
413,  seq.) 
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PRAETOTUA  AUGUSTA.    [Aiousta  Prak- 
ia.] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  There  were  places  of  this  nunc 
in  Gallia,  Hispania,  and  in  other  countries  which 
the  Romans  occupied.  A  Praetorium  is  the  residence 
of  a  praetor  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  word  was  also  used  to  signify  a  magnificent 
palatial  building.  The  Table  marks  a  Praetorium 
in  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Augnstoritum  (Limoges). 
At  the  Praetorium  the  road  divides,  one  branch 
going  to  Auguatonemetum  ( Clermont  Ferrand  in 
the  A  ucergne)  and  the  other  to  Avaricum  (Bourges). 
It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Praeto- 
num.  [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  1.  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lacetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hispania  Tarracouensis, 
and  on  the  road  from  Tarraco,  in  Gaul,  to  Barcino. 
(I tin.  A  nt.  p.  398.)  Usually  identified  with  La 
Jioca,  where  there  are  still  considerable  Roman  re- 
mains.    (Marca,  Bisp.  ii.  20.) 

2.  (Jlrravapia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  1 7),  a  place  in  the  most 
X.  part  of  Britannia  Romans,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Parisi,  whence  there  was  a  separate  road  from  the 
toman  Wall  to  Eboracum  (Bin.  Ant.  pp.  464,  466.) 
It  is  supposed  by  Camden  (p.  871)  to  be  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire  ;  by  others  it  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Patrington,  Hcbberttow,  Bornsea,  Kingston, 
and  Flamborough.  Some  writers  distinguish  the  Pe- 
toaria  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Praetorium  of  the  Itine- 
rary; and  Gale  (/fin.  p.  24)  identifies  the  former 
place  with  A  uldby  on  the  Dencent.      [T.H J).] 

PRAETO'RIUM,  AD  (Tlpanupiov),  a  place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road 
from  Siscia  to  Sinnium.  (Tab.  Peuting. ;  Ptol.  ii. 
15.  §  6.)  It  was  probably  a  place  where  a  court 
of  justice  was  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  or  it  contained  an  imperial  palace 
where  the  emperors  put  up  when  travelling  in  that 
country.  [L.  S.] 

PRAETO'RIUM  AGRIPPI'NAE.  This  Prae- 
torium appears  in  the  Table,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  a  large  building.  D'Anville 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  (Cologne).  The  Praetorium  is  placed 
above  Lugdunnm  Batavorum  (Leiden)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  11.  D'Anville  concludes  that  it  is  Room- 
bwrg  near  Leiden,  where  it  is  said  that 
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533.)  [G.  L. 

PRAETO'RIUM  LATOVICORUM,  a  place"  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Neu- 
stadte,  on  the  river  Gvrk.  (It  Ant.  p.  259;  Tab. 
Peuting.,  called  simply  Praetorium.)      [L.  S.] 

PRAETUTII  (TlpaiTovrTiot,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Tlpat- 
TfTTiordj,  Pol.;  Praetutianus),  ■  tribe  of  Central 
Italy,  who  occupied  a  district  of  Picenum,  bounded 
by  the  river  Vomanus  on  the  S.  and  apparently  by 
the  stream  called  by  Pliny  the  Albula  on  the  N. 
I  ins  last  cannot  oe  identineu  witli  certainty,  and  the 
text  of  Pliny  is  probably  corrupt  as  well  as  confused. 
He  appears  to  place  the  Albula  N.  of  the  Truentus ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Praetutii  did  not  extend 
as  far  to  the  N.  as  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  stream  now  called  the  Salinello  was  their 
northern  limit.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Praetutii,  or  their  relation  to  the  Picentes, 
from  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  a  distinct  people,  though  more  frequently 
included  under  the  one  general  appellation.  The 
"  Ager  Praetutianus"  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Po- 
lybius,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  as  a  well-known  district, 
and  Ptolemy  even  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
Picenum,  in  which,  however,  it  was  certainly  gene- 
rally comprised.  (PoL  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxviL 
43 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  a  18 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  58.)  But 
the  name  seems  to  have  continued  in  general  use, 
and  became  corrupted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Pru- 
tium  and  Aprutium,  from  whence  the  modern  name 
of  Abruzzo  (now  applied  to  all  the  northernmost  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is  generally  thought 
to  be  derived.  (Blondi  Flavii,  Italia  Illustrata, 
p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii  was  Inter- 
amna,  called  for  distinctions  sake  Praetutiana,  which 
under  the  name  of  Teramo  is  still  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Abruzzu  Ptolemy 
also  assigns  to  them  the  town  of  Beregra  (Ptol. 
I  c.)  Pliny  mentions  the  "  Ager  Palmensis  "  in 
close  connection  with  the  Praetutii  ("Ager  Prae- 
tutianus Palmensisque,"  Plin.  I.e.);  bat  Uus  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  small  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  the  Praetutian  region  generally,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  a  8; 
Dioscor.  v.  19  ;  Sil.  Its!  xv.  568.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAS  (Tlpat :  Eth.  Tlpirrts),  a  town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Thessaly,  a  little  S.  of  Pharsalua.  For  its  posi- 
tion see  Narthacium.  (Xen.  HeJL  iv.  3.  §  9, 
Age*.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.) 

PRASIACA  (TlpaataiH),  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  53),  a 
very  extensive  and  rich  district  in  the  centre  of 
Bindostan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sona,  whose  chief  town  was  the  celebrated  Palibo- 
thra.  The  name  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  written 
with  slight  differences  in  different  authors,  is  most 
correctly  given  as  Prasii  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  702,  703), 
and  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  a  22),  who  states  that  their 
king  supported  daily  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
30,000  horse,  and  9000  elephants.  Diodorus  calls 
them  Praesii  (xvii.  93),  as  docs  also  Plutarch. 
(Alex.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  under 
the  form  of  Pharrasii  (ix.  2.  §  3).  It  was  to  tho 
king  of  the  Prasii,  Sandrocottus  (Chandragvpta), 
that  the  famous  mission  of  Megasthenes  by  Seleucus 
took  place.  (Plin.  L  c;  Curt  ix.  2;  Appian,  Syr. 
55;  Plut.  Alex.  62;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  All  authors 
concur  in  stating  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  empires,  and  extended  through  the  richest 
part  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Punjab.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prasii  is  a  Graecised  form  for 
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the  Sanscrit  Prachinat  (meaning  the  dwellers  in 
the  east).  (Dohlcn,  A  lie  Indieti,  i.  p.  33:  Hitter, 
Erdkunde,  voL  v.  p.  460.)  [V.] 

PRA'SIAE  or  BRA'SIAE  (Tlpaaiai,  Thnc.  Strab. 
Aristoph. ;  Upaola,  Scyl.  p.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10: 
Bpaaiai,  Paus.:  Eth.  bpaffidrvs,  Paus.;  Upaaitvs, 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia, 
described  by  Pausanias  as  the  farthest  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconian  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  by  sea  from  Cyphanta.  (Paus. 
Hi.  24.  §  3.)  Scylax  fLc.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
and  a  harbour.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(&pd(*iv).  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  n.  c.  430. 
(Thuc.  ii.  56;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  n.  c. 
414  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives, 
ravaged  the  coast  near  Prasiae.  (Tbuc.  vi.  105.) 
In  the  Macedonian  period  Prasiae,  with  other  La- 
conian  towns  on  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Argives  (Polyb.  iv.  36);  whence  Strabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argive  towns  (viii.  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  be  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  was  restored  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  who  made 
it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Paus.  iii. 
21.  §  7,  iii.  24.  §  3.)  Amoug  the  curiosities  of 
Prasiae  Pausanias  mentions  a  cave  where  I  no  nursed 
Dionysus;  a  temple  of  Asclepins  and  another  of 
Achilles,  and  a  small  promontory  upon  which  stood 
four  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  places  Prasiae  at 
St  Andrew  in  the  Thyreatis;  but  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Tyro,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Boblayc,  Boss,  and  Curtius.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
]».  484  ;  Bob! aye,  Recherches,  g*c.  p.  102 ;  Boss, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  165;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  [See  Vol.  L  pp.  727,  b., 
729,  a.] 

PRASIAE,  a  demos  in  Attica.  [Vol.  L  p. 
331,  b.] 

PRASIAS  LACUS.  [CERCiKrns.] 
PR  ASH.  [PramacaJ 

PRASO'DES  SINUS  (npatrMris  koAwot,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  4),  a  gulf  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  No 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  upon  tho  outline  of  this 
Wand;  and  there  would  seem  to  bo  some  confusion 
between  the  gulf  and  a  sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  npaudiSijs^  and  which 
he  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Menuthias  {Zanzibar  t)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  (vii.  2.  §  1).  [V.] 

PRASUM  PROMONTOTUUM  (ripoW  A«/w- 
rfyia*,  Ptol.  L  7.  §  2,  scq.,  vii.  3.  §  6),  or  the  C 
of  Leeks,  was  a  headland  in  the  region  S.  of  Meroe, 
to  which  the  ancient  geographers  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbarica.    The  position  of  Prasum  is  un- 
known; for  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Prasum,  the 
\  Green  Promontory,  with  Cape  Delgado,  i.  e.  Cape 
^Slender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mere  line 
ttipon  the  water.    Neither  is  it  certain  that  Prasum, 
although  a  lofty  rock,  was  a  portion  of  the  main- 
land at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  coast  of  Zingebar,  where 
Pntisum  is  probably  to  be  found,  is  distinguished 
aJiku|6  for  the  verdure  of  its  projections  and  the 
brigftv  >t  green  islands  that  stretch  along  and  beyoud 
thcmH.-    Moreover,  Agathemerus  (p.  57)  and  Mar- 
cianu*  i  Ueraclcota  (op.  Hudson,  Gtog.  Attn,  i.  p.  12) 
mention^'  a  8C*  region  called,  from  its  colour, 

the  Green.    The  coAst  and  islands  of 
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Zingebar  derive  their  rich  verdant  appearance  frnr. 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyx  or  cotton-tree.  A!, 
that  is  known  of  Prasum  is  that  it  was  lOO  or  15n 
miles  S.  of  the  headland  of  Rhapta,  lat.  4°  S.,  uA 
a  station  for  that  obscure  but  active  and  remu- 
nerating trade  which  Aegypt  under  the  Ptolemio 
and  the  Caesars  carried  on  with  the  eastern  en:- 
poria  of  Africa.  (Coolcy,  Claudius  Ptolemy  <r»J 
the  Nile,  pp.  88—90.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

PRASUS.  [Pbaescs.] 

PKECJA'NI,  a  people  of  A  qui  tan  ia,  who  sur- 
rendered to  P.  Crassus,  Caesar's  legatus  in  n.  o. 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  even  lit 
name  is  uncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  in  sevrnd 
different  ways.    (Caes.  Ii.  G.  iii.  27.)     [G.  I-.] 

PRE'UUS  LACUS,  a  lake  mentioned  oolv  br 
Cicero  (pro  Mil.  27),  and  in  a  manner  that  affordi 
no  indication  of  its  position.  But  it  is  probable  thai 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacus  Aprilis  in  the 
Itineraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  Pliny  [A  pejus 
Lacus],  the  modern  Logo  di  Castiglivne,  on  lb* 
coast  of  Etruria.    (Cluver.  Ital  p.  474.)  [E.H.B.] 

PREMNIS.  [Piiroia.] 

PBEPESINTHUS  (Upatiav^oi),  an  island  io 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades,  lyir.? 
between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  4S5; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.) 

PRIA.    [Gaixajscia,  p.  934,  b.] 

PRIANSUS.  [Praksub.] 

PRIANTAE,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  HcW 
(Plin.  iv.  11.6.  18.)  Forbiger (vol.  iii.  p.l076)con- 
jectures  that  they  may  have  inhabited  the  Upton  uc* 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  108).       [T.  H.  D.' 

PRIA'PI  PORTUS  (Jlpi&xitot  Aip^r,  Ptol.  vi 
4.  §  3),  a  port  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  MV. 
side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (  Ceylon}.  Mariwrt 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  present  Xt- 
gombo.  The  name  may  not  unnaturally  have  arisen 
from  tho  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  place  th* 
prevalence  of  the  Lingam  or  Phallic  worship.  [V.] 

PRIA'PUS  (Ity/owo*:  Eth  Uptarrnr6s),  a  town 
of  Mysia  on  the  Propontis,  situated  on  a  headland 
on  the  spur  of  Mount  Pityus.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  others  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  of  Cyzicus:  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
worship  of  the  god  Priapus.  It  l>ad  a  good  harbour, 
and  ruled  over  a  territory  which  produced  gcol 
wine.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587;  Thucyd.  viii.  107;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  ii.  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  7.) 
Ruins  of  Priapus  still  exist  near  Karaboa,  (Rkhtcr, 
Wallfahrtcn,  p.  425;  Rasche,  Lex.  Awn.  iv.  1. 
p.  51.)  [L.S.] 

PRIE'NE  (Upturn:  Eth.  Upcnrtin,  iVjnoj), 
an  Ionian  city,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Mycalc,  and  on  a  little  river 
called  Gaeson,  or  Gacsus.  It  had  originally  l«n 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  ports,  one  of 
which  could  be  closed  (Scylax,  p.  37),  and  a  small 
fleet  (Hr-rod.  vi.  6);  but  at  the  time  when  Strabo 
wrote  (xii.  p.  579)  it  was  at  a  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  tho  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  alluvial 
deposits  of  tho  Macander  at  its  mouth.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Aopvtus 
a  son  of  Neleus,  but  received  afterwards  additional 
colonists  under  a  Boeotian  Philotas,  whence  it  was 
by  some  called  Cadine.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  633,  6S6; 
Paus.  vii.  2.  §  7;  Eustath.  ad  IHonys.  825;  Ding. 
Laert.  i.  5.  2.)  Rut  notwithstanding  this  admixture 
of  Boeotians,  Pricnc  was  one  of  tho  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Ucrod.  L  142;  Aclian,  V.  II.  viii.  5;  Vitrur. 
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1),  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
solemnities  at  the  Panionia.  (Strut).  xiv.  p.  639.)  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher  Bias,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.    The  following  are  the  chiet  cir- 
cumstances known  of  its  history.    It  was  conquered 
by  the  Lydian  king  Ardys  (Herod,  i.  15),  and  when 
Croesus  was  overpowered  by  Cyrus,  Priene  also  was 
forced  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  submit  to  the 
Persian*.  (Herod,  i.  142.)    It  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  very  ill-used  by 
a  Persian  Tubules  and  Hiero,  one  of  its  own  citizens. 
(Paus.  L  c.)    After  this  the  town,  which  seems  to 
have  more  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Milesians  and  Somians, 
when  the  former,  on  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Thncyd.  i.  115.)    The  town 
contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  the  poddess.  (Paus.  vii.  5.  §  3;  comp. 
Polyb.  xxxiii.  12;  Plin.  v.  31.)    There  still  exist 
very  beautiful  remains  of  Prieno  near  the  Turkish 
Tillage  of  Samsoon ;  its  site  is  described  by  Chandler 
(  Tract U,  p.  200,  &c.)  as  follows :  "  It  was  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  flat  beneath  flat,  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.   The  areas  are 
levelled,  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
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steps  cut  in  the  slopes.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  is  standing,  besides  several  portions 
w  ithin  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
beauty."  Among  these  remains  of  the  interior  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  arc  figured 
in  the  Ionian  Antu/uities,  p.  13,  &c.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  239,  352;  Fellows,  Aria  Min. 
p.  268,  &c. ;  Rasche,  Aex.  A'wn.  iv.  1.  p.  55; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Rti  Num.  vol.  ii..  p.  536.)    [L.  S-l 
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PRIFERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Tabula,  w  hich  places  it  12  miles  from 
Pitinutn,  the  same  distance  from  Amitenmm,  and 
7  miles  from  Avcia.  (Tab.  I'eut.)  But  the  roads 
in  this  district  are  given  in  so  confused  a  manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  Komanclli  (vol.  iii.  p.  283)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Assergio,  but  this  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. [E.  Ha  B.] 

PK1MIS  MAGNA  and  PARVA  (n»f  niyaXfj, 
Tlpi/us  M**P«\  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  19),  the  names  of  two 
towns  in  Aethiopia,  situated  upon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Primis  Magna,  called 
simply  Primis  by  Pliny  (iv.  29.  a.  35),  and  Prem- 
nia (nprj^m)  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  820),  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  commander  Petronius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  After  taking  Premnia,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  strong  place,  the  Roman  commander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  beyond  Napata  and  just  above  Meroe. 
Hence  it  is  identified  with  Ibrim.  (Comp.  Keurick, 
Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.) 

PRIMU'POLIS  (UpinoviroMs,  Concil.  Chalced. 
pp.  127.  240;  falsely  TptuovvoKts.  Hicrocl.  p.  682, 
and  npia(juivico\tt,  Concil.  Ephes.  p.  528),  a  town 
in  Pamphylia,  the  later  name  of  Aspendus.  (See 
Wesseling,  adWerocl.  p.  *82.) 


PRINASSUS  (nPii>a<r<r6s:  Eth.  UptroffOfvi), 
a  town  in  Curia,  of  uncertain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
V..  king  of  Macedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  coins, 
(Polyb.  xvi.  11;  Steph.  B.  *. v.;  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  u.  p.  217.) 

PRINOESSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Lcticas, 
in  Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s. 
19). 

PRINTS.    [Maxtoieia,  p.  264.] 

PRION  (npiW),  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  which  is  about  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  t.  36.) 
From  a  scholion  (ad  TheocriL  vii.  45)  it  might  bo 
inferred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Mount  Prion;  but  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a  surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  name  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
ful man.  [L.  S.] 

PRION  (Upiw),  a  river  in  Arabia.  [Piuonotus.] 

PRIO'NOTUS  MONS  (Tlptdvorov  Cpos),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitac,  identified  by  Forster  with  Has 
Broom,  a  headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  about  35  miles  NE.  of 
Mughda,  Prion  was  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  this  promontorr.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§10,  13 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  seq.) 

PRISTA  (npurrf),  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  where, 
however,  some  read  Tipiarfi;  called  in  the  /tin.  Ant. 
p.  222,  Sexantaprista;  in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sexaginta 
rrista;  and  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv.  11,  p.  307, 
'E^tvrdwpiara'),  a  place  in  Muesia  Inferior,  on  the 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st 
Legio  Ital.    Identified  with  Rutschuck.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRIVERNUM  (Jlpiovtpyoy.  Eth.  Privcrnas  -at  is : 
Piperno  Vtcchio),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  the  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Volscian  mountains,  or  Monti  Lepini ;  but  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  front  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  further 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenua.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  (Aen.  xi. 
540);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  a  city  of  that  people.  Its  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  during  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volscians  against  Rome  ;  but  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  the  frontiers 
of  Latium.  When  the  name  of  Privernum  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a  city  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  po-ition,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a  war 
against  Rome  single-handed.  In  n.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vernates  drew  upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Ifomo 
by  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  who 
hud  lu't'ii  recently  settled  in  the  Puntitie  Plaint  'I  he 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Mar- 
ciua,  their  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
selves cempelled  to  submit  (Liv.  vii.  15,  16).  But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  (deditio),  they  certainly  con- 
tinued to  form  an  independent  and  even  powerful 
state,  and  only  a  few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Roman  colonies  of  Norba  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  punished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plautius  :  their  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  territory  forfeited.    (Id.  vii. 
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42,  viii.  1.)  This  was  soon  after  divided  among  the 
Rcinan  plebeians.  (Id.  viilll.)  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ;  bat  in  b.  c. 
327  the  Privernates  again  took  op  arms  single- 
handed,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  Fnn- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sufhYient  importance  to  employ  two  conaular  armies; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  siege  that  Priver- 
num  was  reduced  by  C.  Plautius,  the  consul  of  the 
following  year.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  defection  severely  pnnished  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,— probably,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  the  right  of  suffrage,  though  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  in  the  year  B.  c.  316, 
when  the  Ufentine  tribe  was  constituted,  of  which 
Privernum  was  the  chief  town.  (Lit.  viii.  19 — 21, 
ix.  20;  Fast  CapiL  -,  Val.  Max.  ri.  2.  S  1 ;  Festus, 
t.  v.  U/endna  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.)  According 
to  Festus  (p.  233)  it  became  a  Praefectura  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perliaps  confined  to  the  short  period  before  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Ita  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilius  Rullus  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Roman  populace  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25); 
but  though  it  escaped  upon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a  military  colony  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
236).  The  period  of  this  is  uncertain :  according 
to  Zumpt  (de  Colon,  p.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  title  of  a  colony ;  though  others  term  it 
a  municipium  ;  and  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  63;  Zumpt,  I  c.)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  ita  wine 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8);  but  we  hear  little  of  Privernum 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  arc 
considerable,  are  situated  about  2  miles  N.  of  the 
modern  Piperno,  on  the  site  still  called  Piperno 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certainly 
erroneous  to  connect  it  with  a  great  earthquake  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  taking  place  at  Privernum 
(Cic  de  Div.  i.  43).  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  a  great  depth, — a  phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  chasm 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piperno. 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Latium  Buffered 
severely  (Hamj>oldi,  Corogrqfia  cT  Italia,  vol.  iii.  p. 
258),  and  the  inhabitants  sought,  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  as  that  of  the 
modern  town  of  Piperno. 

PROBALINTHUS.  [Marathon 

PROBA'TIA.  [Bokotia 

PROCERASTIS,  the  more  ancient  name  of 
Chaocf.don,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PRO'CHYTA  (flpoxtfrw:  Procida),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  Misenum  (from  which  it  is  distant  less  than  3 
miles)  and  the  larger  island  of  Acnaria  or  Iichia. 
In  common  with  the  latter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  frequent  earthquakes.    Pliny  and  Strabo 
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even  tell  us  that  it  was  a  mere  fragment  broken  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aenaria  by  one  of 
the  violent  convulsions  of  nature  to  which  it  was 
subject.  But  this  statement  certainly  has  no  his- 
torical foundation,  any  more  than  another,  alx>  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both  islands  had  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action  from  beneath  the  sea.  Such 
an  event,  however  true  as  a  geological  inference, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era.  (Strah. 

i.  p.  60,  ii.  p.  123,  v.  pp.  248,  258 ;  Plin.  ii.  88.) 
The  same  phenomena  led  the  poets  to  associate 
Procbyta  with  Aenaria  or  Inarime,  in  connection 
with  the  fable  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  [Aksajua]  ; 
and  Silins  Italicus  even  assigned  it  a  giant  of  ita 
own,  Mimas.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  715;  SiL  ItaL  viu. 
542,  xii.  147  ;  Ovid.  MeL  xiv.  89.) 

Virgil's  epithet  of  M  Prochyta  alu"  is  less  appro- 
priate than  usual, — the  island,  though  girt  with 
perpendicular  cliffs,  being  flat  and  low,  as  compared 
either  with  Itckia  or  the  neighbouring  headland  of 
Mivcnum.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  b?en  any 
town  on  the  island  in  ancient  times.    Statins  (SUr. 

ii.  276)  terms  it  a  rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  (Sat. 

iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a  wretched  and  lonely  place 
of  residence.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  spots 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  its  whole  area  being 
cultivated  like  a  garden  and  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  between  2 
and  3  miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  di 
Procida.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROCONNE'SUS  (npoaclrrnriu,  or  Upoutorwn- 
cos  in  Zosim.  ii.  30,  and  Uierocl.  p.  662 X  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus 
and  Cyzicus,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  589)  has 
it,  between  Pari  am  and  Priapus.  The  island  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  rich  marble  quarries, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
especially  Cyxicus,  with  the  materials  for  their 
public  buildings;  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  also,  was 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  intermixed 
with  black  streaks.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  bland 
contained  in  its  south-western  part  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Ari- 
maspeia,  was  a  native.  (Herod,  iv.  14;  com  p.  Seylax, 
p.  35 ;  Strab.  I  e.)  This  town,  which  was  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  587),  was  burnt  by  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  king 
Darius.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Strabo  distinguishes  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesus;  and  Scylax,  besides 
Proconnesus,  notices  another  island  called  Elapho- 
nesus,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pliny  (v.  44)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rbocbus  (ii.  278)  consider 
Elaphoneaus  only  as  another  name  for  Proconnesus; 
but  Elaphonesus  was  unquestionably  a  distinct  island, 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Proconnesus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  at  a  time  which  we  cannot 
ascertain,  forced  the  Proconnesians  to  dwell  together 
with  them,  and  transferred  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Diodymene  to  their  own  city.  (Pans.  viu.  46.  §  2.) 
The  island  of  Proconnesus  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  celebrity  of  its  marble 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Mermen 
or  Marmora;  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propontis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  of  -V<;  r-mom.  Respecting  some 
autonomous  coins  of  Proconnesus,  see  S.'stini.  M on. 


Vet  p.  75. 


[L.S.] 


PROERNA  (Tlp6*pra),  a  town  pf  Phthiotis,  in 
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Tbessaly  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434),  which  Stephanas  B. 
writes  Prnaroa  (npodpra),  and  calls  by  mistake  a 
town  of  the  Malians.  In  b.  c.  191  Proerua,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Antiochas,  was  recovered  by  the 
consul  Acilina.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.)  We  learn  from 
this  passage  of  Livy  that  Proerna  stood  between 
Pharsahut  and  Thaumaci,  and  it  is  accordingly 
placed  by  Leake  at  Ghynehokattro.  {Northern 
Greece,  vol  i.  p.  459.) 

PROLA'QUEUM  (Pioraco),  a  village  or  station 
an  the  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  from  Nuceria  (iVoeera)  to  Septempeda 
(&  Sevcrino).  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  at  the  outflow  of  a 
small  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po- 
tenza.  Cluverius  speaks  of  the  lake  as  still  existing 
in  bis  time:  it  is  not  marked  on  modern  maps,  but 
the  village  of  Pioraco  still  preserves  the  traces  of 
the  ancient  name.  The  Itinerary  reckons  16  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria  to  Prolaqoeum,  and  15  from  thence  to 
Septempeda.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  312;  Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRO'MONA  (n^oro,  Appian,  IRyr.  12,2—5 
— 28  ;  Peat.  Tab.;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  16),  a  town  of  the 
Liburni,  situated  on  a  hill,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  defences  strongly  fortified.  Octavianos,  in 
the  campaign  of  b.  c  34,  surrounded  it  and  the  ad- 
jacent rocky  heights  with  a  wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Tentimus,  who  bad  come  to  its 
relief,  farced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Promona  stood  on  the  .skirts 
of  the  craggy  hills,  which,  with  the  neighbouring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Promina.  As  the 
Peutinger  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Burnnm 
to  Salona,  it  must  be  looked  for  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Promina,  in  the  direction  of  Dernis. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  L  p.  206.)  f  E  B.  J.J 
PRONAEA.  [Nemesa.] 
PRONI,  PRONNI,  or  PRONE'SUS  (ripdVwi, 
PoL;  Upovatoi,  Tbuc;  TIpuvyaos,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia,  situated  upon  the 
south -eastern  coast.  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cephallenia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
n.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  It  is  described  by 
Poly  bins  as  a  small  fortress;  but  it  was  so  difficult 
to  besiege  that  Philip  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  but  sailed  against  Pale.  (PoL  v.  3.)  [Pale.] 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  surrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  189,  speaks  of  the  NeMotae, 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei.  Now  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
it  is  probable  that  Nesiotae  is  a  false  reading  for 
Pronesiotae.  which  would  be  tbe  ethnic  form  of 
Proncsus,  the  name  of  the  town  in  Strabo  (x.  p. 
455).  Proni  or  Pmnesus  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  after 
the  destruction  of  Same.  (Com  p.  Pun.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
Tbe  remains  of  Proni  are  found  not  far  above  the 
shore  of  Limcnia.  a  harbour  about  3  miles  to  tbe 
northward  of  C.  Kapri.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

PKOPHTHA'SIA.  [Draxoiaxa.] 
PROPONTIS  (npowovrls:  Sea  of  Marmora), 
the  sea  between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  an 
intermediate  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Euxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  with  the  former  Uirough  tbe  Hellespont.  Its 
Propontis  describes  it  as  "  the  sea  be- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  "  or  Euxine ;  while  its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of  Aiariuimi, 
tbe  ancient  Proconnesus,  near  the  western  cutrance 
of  the  sea.  (Appnl.  de  Afund.  p.  6;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
Upottoirrli.)  The  first  authors  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  (Pers.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scylax  (pp.  28,  35);  and 
Herodotus  seems  even  to  have  made  an  accurate 
measurement  of  this  sea,  of  which  he  states  the  length, 
to  be  1 400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125)  and  Agathemerus  (ii. 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
cessor, state  that  tbe  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
include  in  its  length  a  portion  of  tbe  Thracian 
Bosporus.  Modern  geographers  reckon  about  120 
miles  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  tbe  Propontis  from  tbe  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  form 
of  the  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  so  nth  •eastern  part  Mt»  Argantbonius 
with  the  promontory  of  Poseidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacus  [Sinus  Astacexus]  and  that 
of  Cius  [Ciaxus  Sinus].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  PropontiB  are :  Prrin- 
thus,  Selymbria,  Byzantium,  Chalcedox, 
Astacus,  Cius,  and  Cyzicus.  In  the  south-west 
there  are  several  islands,  as  Proconnesus,  Ofhii'sa, 
and  Alonb  :  at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a  group  of  small  islands  railed 
Demoxxesi,  while  one  small  island,  Besbicus,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  tbe  bay  of  Cius.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  39, 
42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  xiii.  pp.  563,  583;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  1,  vii.  5.  §  3,  viii.  11.  §  2,  17.  §  2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  Dionys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1,  3,  19.  ii. 
2.  7;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Kruse,  Ueber  Herodots 
Aiume$stmg  de*  Pontut  Eweinut,  <fc.,  Breslau, 
1820.)  [L.S.] 

PRO'SCHIUM  (Upiaxtov.  Eth.  Tlpoox«vs),  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Acbelousand  the  Evenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  country.  [Pylene.]  Proschium  also  laid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a  shrine 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  bis  cup- 
bearer Cyathns,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain. 
It  is  clear,  from  a  narrative  of  Thncydidcs,  that 
Proschium  lay  west  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Achelous.  Leake  places 
it  on  the  western  part  of  Mi.  Zygot  (the  ancient 
Aracynthus),  near  the  monastery  of  St.  George  be- 
tweenJ  natoliho  and  A  nghclokattra.  (Strab.  x.  p.  45 1 ; 
Athcn.  x.  p.  4 11, a.;  Thuc.  iii.  102,  106:  St»>ph.  B. 
s.v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.) 

PROSEIS.    [Arcadia,  p.  192,  b.  No.  7.] 

PKOSOLENE.  [PoRDOSELENE.] 

PROSPALTA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 
PROSYMNA  (Tlpoavpra :  Eth.  npoavfivaZtt, 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Argcia,  in 
whoso  territory  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statius  gives 
it  tho  epithet  "celsa"  (Thtb.  iv.  44).  Pausanias 
(ii.  1 7.  §  2)  mentions  only  a  district  of  this  name. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PROTA  (ITfwTa),one  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  of  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  v.  XaAxrri?.)  Its  distance  from  Chal- 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  still  to  bear  the 
name  of  Protc.  [L.  S.] 
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TBOTE  (Tipdrrn).  1.  An  island  off  tbe  western 
coast  of  Heasenia,    [&e  VoL  II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  One  of  the  Stocchades  off  the  southern  const 
of  Gaul.  [SroECHAnES.) 

PROTUNICA,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road 
from  Nicaea  to  Aocyra,  (/ftn.  Uieros.  p.  573.)  It 
is  possibly  the  same  place  as  Protomacrae  (Jlperrond- 
Kpat)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  13).    [L.  S.] 

PROVl'NCI  A.  The  part  of  Gallia  which  bordered 
on  Italy  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  ProTincia  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  19), 
a  term  by  which  Caesar  sometimes  distinguishes 
this  part  of  Gallia  from  the  rest,  which  he  calls 
"  omnia  Gallia  *  (B.  0.  i.  1 )  or  "  tota  Gallia  "  (B.  G. 
rii.  66).  The  Prorincia  in  Caesar's  time  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhone  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Lac  us  Lemannus  {Lake  of  Geneva)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa6ne.  Genera,  which 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  furthest  town  in 
that  direction  [Geneva].  Along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  limit  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Provincia 
and  the  Nantuates  who  were  not.  (B.  G.  iii.  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Ocelum 
[OcelumJ  was  in  the  Citerior  Prorincia  or  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  the  country  of  the  Vocontii  was  in 
the  Ulterior  Prorincia  or  in  the  Prorincia  Gallia 
(B.  G.  i.  10).  On  the  west  the  Hons  Cerenna 
(Cevennes)  southward  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  was  the  boundary.  The  Volcae  Arecomici 
were  within  the  Prorincia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Narbo  (aVar&oiwe),  Carcaso  (Carcassone),  and  To- 
losa  (Toulouse),  as  we  see  from  a  passage  in  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  20).  Part  of  the  Ruteni,  called  Prorin- 
ciales  (B.  G.  rii.  7),  were  in  the  Prorincia;  and  also 
the  Helrii,  who  were  separated  from  the  Arrerni  by 
the  Cerenna  (B.  G.  rii.  8).  The  Ruteni  who  were 
not  in  the  Prorincia,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadurci  bordered  on  it  on  the  west 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  this  country  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  when  Hannibal  was  on  his  road 
to  Italy;  but  the  Romans  first  got  a  footing  there 
through  the  people  of  Massilia,  who  called  for  their 
help  B.  c  154.  In  n.  c.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement,  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  occupation 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rhone.  [Gallia,  VoL  I. 
p.  953.]  The  conquest  of  the  Salyes  and  Vocontii, 
and  of  the  Allobroges,  gave  the  Romans  all  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  settle- 
mcnt  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  n.  c.  118,  near  the 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a  position  which  gare  easy 
Access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  secured  the  Ro- 
man dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  had  many  a  bloody 
battle  to  tight  before  they  were  safe  on  Gallic  ground. 
The  rapture  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  in  the  country  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages  by  the  consul  Q.  Serrilius 
Cat-pio  (n.  c.  106)  extended  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
rincia aa  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  97, 
Ac.)  Hut  t  lie  Roman  dominion  was  not  safe  eren  in 
n.  c.  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  receired  Gallia 
jis  one  of  his  pnmnces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secured  the  Romans  on  that  side.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
'J54,  &c.] 

In  the  division  of  all  Gallia  by  Augustus  the 
Provincia  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly:  and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Narbonensis  Prorincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  writers  are:  K<ATo7aAaT(a  Nap. 
ftwnj<rfa  (PtoL  ii.  10.  §  1),  y  NcyCanvrif,  TaAaria 
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7)  Napfonpria,  and  V  TaXarla  v>  vtpi  Napkin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Braccata  or  Brv 
cata  U  derived  from  the  dress  of  the  Galli  ("  eos  hie 
sagatos  bracatosque  rersari,w  Cic proFonteio,  c  15), 
and  the  word  "  braca  "  is  Celtic. 

Strabo  (ir.  p.  178)  says  that  the  form  of  the 
Narbonensis  resembles  that  of  a  parallelogram  ;  bat 
his  comparison  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  founded  on  in 
erroneous  notion  of  the  position  of  the  Pyrenees, 
[Vol.  I.  p.  949.]    Ptolemy  determines  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Prorincia  by  the  west  side  of  tbe 
Al  [  «,  from  Hons  Adulas  (perhaps  Mont  St.  Gotkari) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  ( Par),  which  separated 
Narbonensis  from  Italia.    Part  of  the  southern 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Aquitania  to 
the  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
temple  of  Venus  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  mean 
Cap  Creux  [PoRTUS  Veneris].    Tbe  rest  of  the 
southern  boundary  was  the  sea,  from  tbe  Aphrodishm 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Far.    The  western  boundary 
remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  as  it  seems ; 
for  Carcaso  and  Tolosa  are  placed  in  Narbonensis 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c.  4).    Ptolemy  placa 
Lugdunum  or  Conrenae,  which  is  on  tbe  Garonne 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  limits  of  Aquitania, 
and  he  mentions  no  place  in  Aquitania  east  of  Lug- 
dunum [Coxvenae].   East  of  the  Conrenae  and 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani,  part 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aquitania  and  part  in 
Narbonensis  [Coxsorahi].  The  western  boundary 
of  Narbonensis  therefore  ran  from  the  Pyrenees 
northwards,  and  passed  west  of  Toulouse.  Perhaps 
it  was  continued  northwards  to  the  Tarnis  (Tarn). 
We  cannot  determine  tbe  point  where  the  Cevenins 
became  the  boundary ;  but  if  part  of  the  Ruteni  were 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  the  boundary  may  hare  run 
along  the  Tarn  to  the  Ci vermes  and  the  Hons  Le- 
sura,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  (Ls 
Lozire).  From  the  latere  northwards  thp  monntiin 
country  borders  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Lngdunura, 
which  was  not  in  Narbonensis.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  Narbonensis  ran  along  the  Rhone  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Genera  at  the  west  end  of  the  Lenun 
lake.    Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  and 
the  Jura  as  northern  boundaries  of  the  Prorincia  ; 
but  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  not 
exact,  though  it  is  true  that  the  range  touches  a  part 
of  tho  northern  boundary.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Adulas 
the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Belgica 
(ii.  9.  §  5);  and  Adulas  is  also  the  northern  limit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  Tbe  sorUiem 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adula>  westward  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a  boundary 
of  his  own  or  following  an  administrative  division  ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  Narbonensis 
contained  the  upper  ralley  of  the  Rhone  (the  Valais), 
for  the  Bernese  Alps  which  form  the  northern  side 
of  this  great  ralley  are  a  natural  boundary,  and  the 
Helretii  were  not  in  the  Valais  [HelvetiiJ.  We 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Seduni.  Veragri,  and 
Nantuates,  who  were  not  within  the  Prorincia  as 
defined  by  Caesar,  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Narbonensis.    One  of  the  common  roads  to  Italy 
was  from  Octodurus  (Martigny  in  the  Valais) 
or  or  the  Alpis  Pennina  (Great  St.  Bernard).  The 
Narbonensis  is  thus  a  natural  division  comprehend- 
ing the  upper  ralley  of  the  Rhone,  tbe  Leman  lake 
and  the  countries  south  of  it  to  the  Alps,  the  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone  from  the  lake  to 
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Lyon,  and  tho  country  south  of  Lyon.  The  part  of 
the  Provincia  south  of  Lyon  U  a  valley  between  the 
Alps  on  tho  cast  and  the  Cevennet  on  the  west, 
which  becomes  wider  as  we  advance  sooth.  On  the 
east  side  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  valleys  cover 
a  large  part  of  the  country.  On  the  west,  the  C4- 
Tennej  and  the  lower  ranges  connected  with  them 
leave  a  very  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
mountains  till  we  come  to  the  latitude  o£  Avignon  and 
Nbnet.  The  southern  part  of  the  Rhone  valley 
between  Massilia  and  the  Pyrenees  contains  a  large 
extent  of  level  country.  The  southern  part  of  this 
great  valley  is  more  Italian  than  Gallic  in  position, 
climate,  and  products.  The  Rhone,  which  cuts  it 
into  two  parts,  has  numerous  branches  which  join  it 
from  tho  Alps  ;  bat  the  mountain  streams  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  Cevennes  are  few  [Rhodaxus]. 

The  rivers  of  the  Provincia  west  of  the  Rhone 
flow  from  the  Civennes  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Classius  of  A  Tien  us  is  probably  the  Caulason, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  name  ;  the  Led  us 
is  the  Let,  which  flows  by  Montpellier  ;  the  Arauns 
(Hertculi)  flows  past  Agatbe  (Agde);  the  Libria  or 
Liria  may  be  the  Livron  [Libria]  ;  the  Obris  or 
Orbis  (Orbe);  the  Narbo  or  A  tax  (Aude\  which 
panes  Narbonne  ;  the  Ruscino  or  Tetis  (Tef),  and 
the  Tichis  (Tech),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a  few  miles  north  of  Portos  Veneris  (Port  Vendrt). 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone  there  are  very  few 
streams,  for  the  form  of  the  surface  is  such  that 
nearly  all  the  drainage  runs  into  the  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argenteus  (Argent),  and  a  few  insignificant 
streams  between  the  Argenteus  and  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  com- 
prehends a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
for  Toulouse  is  on  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
A  ttde  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  waters 
of  the  Garonne  and  to  the  Atlantic, —  a  circumstance 
which  facilitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a  com- 
mercial route  at  a  very  early  period.  [Narbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pyrenacum  Promontorium  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Massilia  forms  a  great 
bay  called  the  Uallicus  Sinus:  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  lined  by  marshes  and  lakes. 
This  part  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhone.  East  of  Massilia  the  country  is  hilly  and 
dry.  The  port  of  Massilia  is  naturally  a  poor  place. 
East  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Marti  us  (Toulon),  and 
a  few  other  porta  of  little  value.  Mela's  remark 
(iL  5)  is  true:  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Provincia  there 
are  some  places  with  some  names;  but  there  are  few 
cities,  because  there  are  few  ports  and  all  the  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  Auster  and  the  Africus."  There 
are  a  few  small  islands  along  tho  eastern  coast,  the 
Stoechades,  Planasia,  Leron,  and  other  rocky  islets. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Provincia,  according  to  Agrip- 
pas  measurement,  are  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
length  and  248  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neither 
know  bow  the  measures  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
numbers  in  Pliny's  text  (iii.  4)  are  correct.  How- 
ever we  learn  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
surveyed  and  measured  under  Agrippaa 

orders. 

The  length  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis  is  above 
260  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Toulouse  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  tho  Sadne,  the  direct 
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distance  to  the  sea  measured  along  a  meridian  is 
about  180  miles.  But  these  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the  country,  because 
the  outline  is  irregular.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  178, 179)  has 
preserved  a  measurement  which  has  fulluwed  a 
Ko:nau  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  For.  The 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  68  Roman  miles  ;  thence  to 
Xcmausus  88;  from  Nemausus  through  Ugernum 
and  Tarasco  to  the  warm  springs  called  Soxtiue 
(Aquae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Massilia,  53 ; 
and  thence  to  An ti  polls  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  he 
says,  from  the  Apbrodisium  to  the  Varus  2  COO 
stadia,  and  some  add  200  more,  for  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  are  325  Roman  miles.  When  Strabo 
wrote,  tbe  distance  along  the  road  from  Narbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measured,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
Tbe  other  great  road  which  be  describes  is  a  road 
through  the  Vocontii  and  the  territory  of  Cottius  : 
"  As  far  as  Ugernum  and  Tarasco  tbe  road  from  Ne- 
mausus is  the  same  as  the  route  just  described ;  but 
from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii  over  tho 
Druentia  and  through  CabaUio  (Cavaillon  on  the 
J  mi  ranee)  is  63  miles;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vocontii  toward  the  land  of 
Cottius  to  the  village  Epebrodunum  (Embrodunum, 
Embrtm)  is  99  miles;  then  99  more  through  tho 
village  Brigantium  (Briancxm)  and  Scincomagus 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alpes  (the  pass  of  Mont 
Cenivrt)  to  Ocelum  [Ocelum],  the  limit  of  the 
land  of  Cottius;  the  country  from  Scincomagus  is 
reckoned  a  part  of  Italy,  and  from  there  to  Ocelum 
is  27  miles."  He  says  in  another  place  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  road  through  the  Vocontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  tbe  other  road  along  the  Massiliotic  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  are  easier,  for  the  mountains  in 
those  parts  sink  lower. 

These  were  the  two  great  roads  in  the  Provincia. 
Titere  was  a  road  in  the  west  from  Narbo  through 
Carcaso  to  Tolosa.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Arelate  (Aries)  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhone 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  through 
Avenio,  Arausio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  (  Vienne),  to 
Lugdunum :  this  was  one  of  Agrippa's  roads  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  was  no  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tbe  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  land  on  that  side  not 
being  well  adapted  for  tbe  construction  of  a  road. 
There  were  other  roods  over  the  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  up  the  valley  of  the 
Isara  (/sere)  to  the  Alpia  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard), 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  much  used 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  and  there  was  the  road  from 
Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  in  Italy  over  the  Great 
Si  Bernard  to  Octodurus  (Martigny)  and  Pcnni- 
lucus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and 
thence  iuto  tbe  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

Within  the  limits  of  Narbonensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surface  and  climate,  Alpine  mountains 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Pliny  says  of  it:  "  Agro- 
rum  cultu,  virorum  morumque  dignatione,  ampbtu- 
dine  opum,  nulli  provinciarum  postferenda  brevitcr- 
que  Italia  verius  quam  provincia."  (Pliny,  iii.  4.) 
The  climate  is  only  mild  in  the  south  part  and  in 
the  lowlands.  As  we  descend  the  Rhone  a  differ- 
ence is  felt.  About  Arausio  (Orange)  the  olivo 
I  appears,  a  tree  that  marks  a  warm  climate.    "  All 
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the  Narbouitis,"  says  Strata,  "has  the  nine  natural 
products  as  Italia;  bat  as  we  advance  towards  the 
north  and  the  Cemmcnon  (Cr'pennea),  the  land 
planted  with  the  olive  and  the  fig  terminates,  bat  all 
the  other  things  are  grown.  The  grape  also  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  advance  further  north"  (iv.  p.  178). 
Strata's  remark  about  the  olive  is  true.  As  we 
advance  from  Ntmes  by  the  great  road  to  Clermont 
Ferrand  in  the  Auvergne,  we  ascend  gradually  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  a  rocky  country  well  planted 
with  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  olives.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  few  mi  lee  further  the  olives  suddenly 
disappear,  a  sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  temperature  which  they  require.  The  country 
is  now  an  irregular  plateau,  rocky  and  sterile,  but  in 
parts  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines;  and 
there  is  a  little  wheat.  Before  descending  to  An- 
dusia  (Anduse),  which  u  deep  sunk  in  a  gorge  of 
the  Vardo  (Gardun),  a  few  more  olives  are  seen,  but 
these  are  the  last  We  are  approaching  the  rugged 
CVrenne*. 

The  native  population  of  the  Provincia  were 
Aquitani,  Ccltac,  and  Ligures.  The  Aquitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Ligures  in  the  historical  period  occupied  the 
south-east  part  of  the  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
Marseille,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  also.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  coast,  cast  and  west  of  the  city  of  Massilia 
[Massiua].  After  the  country  was  reduced  to 
tho  form  of  a  Provincia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the 
Provincia  to  make  money.  They  were  petty  dealers 
(merca tores),  bankers,  and  money-lenders  (negoti- 
atores),  sheep- feeders,  agriculturists,  and  traders. 
(Cic.  pro  P.  Quint  to,  c.  3,  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c. 
5.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
vincia in  Cicero's  time,  and  a  duty  was  levied  on 
it,  if  not  at  the  port,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
tho  country  {pro  Fonteio,  c.  9).  Cicero  sneering ly 
says,  "  We  Romans  arc  tho  most  just  of  men,  for  we 
do  not  allow  the  Transalpine  nations  to  plant  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  in  order  that  our  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards  may  be  worth  more"  (de  Re  Publico, 
iii.  9).  It  does  not  appear  from  Cicero  when  this 
selfish  order  was  made.  But  the  vine  is  a  native  of 
Narbonensis,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  assume,  and  tliey  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Posi- 
donius,  whom  Cicero  knew,  and  who  had  travelled  in 
the  country,  says  that  the  rich  Galli  bought  Italian 
wine  and  wine  from  the  Maasaliots.  (Posidonius, 
ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  152.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  would  have  it 

This  favourite  province  of  the  Romans  was  full  of 
large  cities,  which  under  the  Empire  were  orna- 
mented with  works  both  splendid  and  useful,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts.  Many 
of  these  buildings  have  perished,  but  the  magnificent 
monuments  at  Aries  and  Nimes,  and  the  leas  striking 
remains  in  other  cities,  show  what  this  country  was 
under  Roman  dominion. 

The  tribes  or  peoples  within  tho  limits  of  the 
Provincia  arc  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a  long  list. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordoncs  or  Sordi. 
North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Ruteni  Provinciates. 
The  Volcae  Arecomici  occupied  the  country  east  of 
the  Tectosages  and  extended  to  the  Rhone.  The 
position  of  the  Taaconi,  a  small  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  [Tascoki].  I 
North  of  the  Arecomici  only  one  people  is  men-  I 
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tioned  between  the  Cfvmmes  and  the  Rhone,  the 
Helvii  [Helvii].  The  Ardecke(a  mountain  stream 
from  the  Cevamtt)  flows  through  their  country  into 
the  Rhone.  It  was  by  the  valley  uf  the  Ardkbe 
that  Caesar  got  over  the  Ctvenstes  into  the  country 
of  the  Arverni  through  the  scow  in  the  depth  << 
winter  (B.  G.  vii.  8).  He  could  go  no  other  war, 
for  be  tells  us  that  he  went  through  the  territory  cf 
the  Helvii. 

East  of  the  Rhone  the  tribes  were  very  numerous 
for  the  surface  is  larger  and  full  of  valleys.  It  hat 
been  already  observed  that  the  Seduni,  Veragri,  and 
N  ant  nates  must  have  been  included  in  the  Xar- 
tanensis  of  Augustus.  The  AUobroges  occupied  iht 
country  south-west  of  Geneva,  to  the  Isere  and  Iht 
Rhone.  Pliny's  list  of  names  in  the  P  rovin&a  com- 
prises all  Ptolemy's,  with  some  slight  variations, 
except  the  Commani,  Eltcoci,  and  SentiL  Some  of 
the  names  in  Pliny  are  probably  corrupt  and  nothing 
is  known  about  some  of  the  peoples.  The  following 
are  the  principal  peoples  south  of  the  Nantnatet  aad 
AUobroges:  the  Centrones,  Graioceli,  Medulli,  Ca- 
turiges,  Tricorii,  Sogovellauni,  Tricastini,  Cavares. 
Vocontii,  Vulgientes,  Bodiontici,  and  Albiei,  all  of 
them  north  of  the  Druentia  or  its  branches.  South 
of  them  were  the  Salves  or  Sallnrii,  the  neigh- 
bours of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxybii,  Deciatea,  and 
the  Ncrusi,  who  were  separated  from  Italy  by  the 
Var.  [G.  L) 

PRUSA  (Tlpowra  :  Eth.  Tlpownuis),  generally 
with  the  addition  of  M  or  wpbt  r$  'OKfyfy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  MountOiympa*, 
in  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  43)  states  that  the  to«o  was 
built  by  Hannibal  during  his  stay  with  Prustns, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  Prusias. 
whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal 
According  to  the  common  text  of  Strata  (xii.  p.  504), 
it  was  founded  by  one  Prusias,  who  waged  war 
against  Croesus,  for  whom  Stepbanus  B.  (a.  r.)  sub- 
stitutes Cyrus.  As  no  such  Prusias  is  known  in 
the  age  of  Croesus  or  Cyrus,  various  conjectures 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Strata,  but 
without  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Dion  Chrysoatomus  (OraL  xliii.  p.  585),  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  that  it  was  neither  very 
ancient  nor  very  large.  It  was,  however,  as  Strata 
remarks  well  governed,  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Roman  emperors  (Plin.  EpisL  x.  85%  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  still  exist, 
and  tare  the  name  of  the  "  royal  waters."  (At hen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Wppa.)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  during  the  ware  against 
the  Turks  (Nicet.  Chon.  pp.  186,389);  when  at 
last  it  fell  into  their  hands,  it  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  their  empire  under  the  name  of  Bnua  or 
Brottssa,  which  it  still  bears,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne's 
Travels  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  108;  Sestini, 
Man,  Vet.  p.  70;  Hamilton,  Researches,!,  p  71,  &c) 

Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  13)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention 
a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Hyppiua  or 
Hypius,  in  Bithynia,  which,  according  to  Memnon 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  been  called  Cierus 
(Kitpot),  and  had  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Heracleia,  but  had  been  taken  by  Prusias,  who 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion here  between  Cierus  and  Cius,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  nan:c  e-J 
Prusias  from  the  king  of  that  name.  (Strab.  xii. 
pp.  563,  566.)  [L.S.] 
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PRTMNE'SIA  or  PRYMNESUS  (Jlpvprntrla, 
Xlpvprti<r6i;  Eth.  Tlpvunjauvs),  a  small  town  in 
central  Phrygia.  (Ptol.  t.  2.  §  24;  Hierocl.  p.  677; 
Cone.  Ckalced.  p.  673.)  Pococke  (Trawls,  iii. 
c  15)  foand  an  ioicription  containing  the  name  of 
this  town  near  Afim  Cara-hissar.  Leake  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  55)  shows  that  the  inscription  does  not 
refer  to  Pryrane&ia,  bot  to  some  person  whose  name 

drawn  from  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Franz 
(Fimf  Inschriftm,  p  .5)  has  proved,  by  incontrover- 
tible arguments  from  other  inscriptions,  that  Pryra- 
nesia  mast  have  been  situated  at  Seid-eUGh'iz't, 
between  EskiSke.hr  and  Coniah,  where  a  few  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

PRYTANIS  (npvrawT),  a  small  river  in  the 
east  of  Pontus,  which  has  its  soarces  in  the  Moschici 
Montes,  and  flows  by  the  town  of  Abgabea.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  7;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  15, 
where  it  is  called  Prytanea.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
is  that  called  by  Scylax  (p.  32)  Por- 

[L.  a] 

PSACUM  (VotKov),  a  promontory  on  the  NW. 
mast  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination  of  Mt. 
Tityrus,  now  called  C.  Spado.  (PtoL  iii.  15.  §  8.) 

PSAMATHU&  [Takkarum.] 

PSAPHIS.    [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

PSEBO'A  or  PSEBO  (V«««o,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  822 : 
Yf&i,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.),  the  modern  Tsana,  one  of 
the  enormous  lakes  S.  of  Meroe,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Pseboa.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  it  was  five  days'  journey  from 
Aethiopia,  L  e.  from  Axume.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Like  was  a  populous  island  —  a  depot  of  the  ivory 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
ported to  Aegypt,  and  employed  as  coverings  for 
shields.  On  the  E.  and  &  the  lake  was  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains,  which  abounded  in  mi- 
neral wealth  (Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  p.  695,  ed. 
Schneider),  and  whose  periodical  torrents,  according 
to  Agatharchides  (c  5.  ap.  Hudson,  Gtogr.  Mm.) 
pfored  their  waters  over  the  plains  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes. [W.  B.  D.] 

PSELCIS  (YcAcfi,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  /tin. 
A*lon.  p.  162;  Y<Ax»,  Aristid.  Aegin.  p.  512), 
w*s  a  town  of  the  region  Dodcciu-cboenus 
lituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Pselcis  was  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  the 
older  Aethiopian  town  Tachompso;  but  it  speedily 
outgrew  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Ta- 
cbompso  was  denominated  Contra- Pselcis.  In  b.c. 
23  the  Aethiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Romans  to  their  frontier,  harassed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pbilae  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
«tt*ry  to  repel  their  incursions.  C.  Petronius, 
accwdingly,  who  bad  succeeded  Aelius  Gal  las  in 
the  government  of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
°*k,  »nd  Pselcis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
&>  long  as  the  Romans  maintained  their  hold  on 
Northern  Aethiopia,  Pselcis  was  the  permanent  head- 
1  Barters  of  a  troop  of  German  horse.  The  modem 
!»tnlet  of  Dakkeh  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
tbe  ancient  Pselcis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSU,  or  PSESSI  (W<n«»,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17 ; 
*V»o(,  Apollod.  op.  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 

«•  oW  editions  have  Paesii,  but  Sillig  reads  Psessi; 

«*  appears  from  an  inscription  that  Psessi  is  the 
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correct  form,  Inter,  in  Jahn's  Jahrbueher,  voL 
xxxvi.  p.  225),  a  people  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  lake  Maeotis  and  the 
Hippici  Montes  after  the  SiracenL 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  (Ycw«AmAi$),  a  town  of  the 
Elisari  in  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  modern 
writers  with  Mochha,    (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  7.) 

PSEUDOPENIAS.  [HEaPEWDBB.] 

PSEUDtfST0MOS(Y«uM<rTeMo»  Jwaaoj,  Ptol 
viL  1.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a  stream  of  western 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt. 
Bettigo  near  Coimbatore  to  the  sea  near  Muziris 
(Afangalor).  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  laL  10°  and  15°,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  mountains  which  approach  the  sea  are 
little  better  than  torrents.  [V.] 

PS1LE,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of  a  clutter, 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  to  Chuomenae.  (Plin. 
v.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILLIS  (Y(AA<s),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artano 
and  Calpe,  and  affording  at  its  mouth  a  good  road 
for  small  vessels.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol.  v.  1. 
§  5 ;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  2 ;  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psilis;  Mari- 
cian,  p.  69,  where  it  is  written  Psillius;  com  p.  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'AffKavla.)  [L.  S.] 

PSOPHIS  (VoNph:  Eth.  Yoxpfaot),  a  city  in  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Arcadia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Erymanthus,  and  its  territory  to  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  Erymanthian  boar.  (Paus.  viii.  24. 
§  2  ;  Hocat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  P.  Vo*pis  ;  Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  4.)  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Pbcgia  or 
Phegeia  (*ijyia,  *ifrfia),  apparently  from  the  oaks 
(•prryoi),  which  are  still  found  upon  the  site  of  the 
town ;  though  the  ancients,  as  usual,  derived  the 
name  from  an  eponymous  founder,  Phegcus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  w.  ♦ify*ia,  Vwtylt ;  Paus.  L  c.)  It  was  called 
Psophis  by  Echephmn  and  Promachus,  sons  of  Her- 
cules, who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  after  their  mother 
Psophis.  (Paus.  I.  c)  Psophis,  while  still  calkd 
Phegia,  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alcmacon, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argos,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alphesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  24.  §  8 ;  Diet.  o/Biogr.s.  v.  Ai>cmaeon.) 
In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmacon, 
the  Psophidii  took  part  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  War.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  10.) 

Psophis  is  nut'  ly  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  c 
219  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Eleians,  and  was 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Acbaeans.  In  narrating  this 
event  Polybius  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
town.  u  Psophis,"  he  says, "  is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Axanis. 
It  is  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  the  western  corner  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
the  Achaeans  dwelling  furthest  towards  the  west. 
It  also  overhangs  conveniently  the  country  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  close 
alliance.  Philip  marched  thither  in  three  days  from 
Caphyae,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  city,  where  he  could  safely  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  city  and  the  surrounding  places.  When  tho 
king  observed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  was  at  a 

x  x  2 
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loss  what  to  do.  On  the  western  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a  rapid  torrent,  impassable  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  rushing  down  from 
the  mountains,  makes  the  city  exceedingly  strong 
and  inaccessible,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
ratine  which  it  has  gradually  formed.  On  the  east- 
em  side  Bows  the  Erymanthus,  a  large  and  impetuous 
river,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  stories. 
As  the  western  torrent  joins  the  Erymanthus  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  its  three  sides  are  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  and  rendered  secure  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  remaining  side  towards  the  north 
a  strong  hill  hangs  orer,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  well-placed  citadel.  The 
town  itself  also  is  provided  with  walls,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  construction."  (Polyb.  iv.  70.) 
From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  Eryman- 
thus on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  is  the  river  of 
Sopot6 ;  and  that  the  western  torrent,  which  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  §  3)  bore  the  name  of  Aro- 
anius,  is  the  river  of  Ghermotsdna.  About  300  feet 
below  the  junction  of  these  rivers  the  united  stream 
is  joined  by  a  third,  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  river  of  !.<•/><  .>»'  or  Shtpi,  which  rises  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cleitor,  near  Seirae.  From  these 
three  rivers  the  place  is  now  called  Tripotamo. 
The  banks  of  the  Erymanthus  and  the  A  manias  are 
precipitous,  but  not  very  high  ;  and  between  them 
and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
town  stood  there  is  a  small  space  of  level  or  gently- 
rising  ground.  The  summit  is  a  sharp  ridge,  sending 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  242.) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  upon  Psophis,  crossed  the 
bridge  oyer  the  Erymanthus,  which  was  probably  in 
the  same  position  as  the  modern  bridge,  and  then 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
river  and  the  walls.  While  the  Macedonians  were 
attempting  to  scale  the  walls  in  three  separate  parties, 
the  Elcians  made  a  sally  frum  a  gate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  driven  bock 
by  the  Cretans  in  Philip's  army,  who  followed  the 
fugitives  into  the  town.  Euripidas  and  the  garrison 
then  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  shortly  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Philip.    (Polyb.  iv.  71,  72.) 

Pausanias  saw  at  Psophis  a  ruined  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Erycina,  herua  of  Promachus  and  Echephron, 
the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  near  the  Erymanthus  a 
temple  sacred  to  that  stream.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a  part  of  a  theatre,  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Arounius.  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the 
Erymanthus,  Leake  also  found  some  remains  of  a 
public  building,  96  feet  in  length,  below  which  there 
is  a  source  of  water  in  the  bank.  He  conjectures 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ery- 
manthus. 

Psophis  was  about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
town-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
northward  and  the  lank  above  the  two  rivers  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  and  they  are  traceable  nearly  through- 
out the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only  part  not 
protected  by  the  two  rivers  or  by  the  precipices  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  double  inclosure. 
Leake  could  not  trace  the  inclosure  of  the  citadel. 

At  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Psophis  was 
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Seine  (S»ipaf),  which  Pausanias  describes  as  tht 
boundary  of  the  Psophidii  and  C  lei  tori  i  (viii.  23.  §  9, 
24.  §  3).  On  the  road  from  Psophis  to  Tbelposs 
lay  Tropaea,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ladoo,  near 
which  was  the  grove  Aphrodisium,  after  which  caw 
a  column  with  an  ancient  inscription  upon  it,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  Psophis  and  Tbelpusa.  (Lfake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Reckercket, 
dr.  p.  158  ;  Curtius,  Pehponmesot,  toL  L  p.  384, 
seq.) 
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rum  or  rsorius. 

a  a.  Ancient  walls. 
6.  Theatre. 

c.  Foundation*  of  s  Urge  building. 
dd.  Churches. 

e.  Bridge  over  the  Aroaniui. 

/.  Brtdfte  <>n-r  the  Krymanthni. 
gg.  Position  of  the  arm;  of  Philip. 

h.  Khan  of  TnpStamo. 

PSYCHIUM  (Victor,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  PtoL  £ 
17.  §  4;  Vvx*a,  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag*,  p.  29$, 
Hoffmann:  F.th.  Yvx'""),  a  town  on  the  south  cant 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Massalia  and  Eloctra,  and  by  the  Su- 
diasmus  12  stadia  to  the  west  of  Sulia,  a  distance 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  situation  of  Kattru 
(Pashlcv.  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  804.) 

PSYCHRUS  QTvxpos),  *  sma11  rirer  in  th« 
of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  tribrs 
of  the  Colchi  and  Sanni.    (Arrian,  PtripL  P.  E. 
p.  6;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  J?,  p.  14.)       [L.  S.] 

PSYLLI  (YvAAst,  Hecat.  IV.  303,  ed.  Klausen; 
Herod,  iv.  173  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xiii.  p.  588,  xviL 
pp.  814,  838  ;  Plin.  v.  4,  vii.  2,  viii.  38,  xi.  30, 
xxv.  76,  xxviii.  6;  Aelian,  Arat  An.  vi.  33),  s 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  wbo 
Iwrdcred  on  the  Nasamones,  occupying  that  part  of 
the  shores  of  Sort  which  lies  between  Aulad  Sliman 
and  Aulad  Nairn.  According  to  Herodotus  (L  c.) 
they  sallied  forth  against  Notos.  or  the  S.  wind,  and 
were  buried  in  the  sands  which  were  raised  by  the 
offended  wind.  Their  country  was  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Nasamones. 

The  story  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  those  seas  of 
sand,  un  bathed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dust- 
like jiarticlcs,  rising  thmugh  the  rarefied  air,  roll  up 
in  dark  oppressive  clouds.  They  were  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  a  secret  art  enabling  them  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpents,  like 
the  "  HaVee,"  or  snake  jugglers  of  Cairo.  (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient  Egyptian*,  vol.  v.  p.  241  ;  Lane, 
Modem  Egyptian*,  voL  ii.  p.  214;  Quatremere, 
Mevutur  f  Egypt*,  vol.  L  pp.203 — 211.)  Cato 
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brought  some  of  these  people  in  bis  train  when  ho 
led  the  way  into  the  depths  of  the  desert  which 
skirts  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Plot  Cat  Afin.  56  ;  Lucan, 
ix.  891) ;  and  Octavius  made  use  of  the  services  of 
these  poison-suckers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
his  victim,  Cleopatra,  to  life.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14; 
comp.  Lucan,  ix-  925.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PSYXLIUM  (▼uAAior,  VuWtwv,  or  VvXXa),  a 
fortified  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between 
Crenides  and  Tium.  (PtoL  v.  1.  §  7;  Arriau, 
PeripL  P.  E.  14;  Anonym.  Ptripl  P.  E.  p.  5 ; 
Mercian,  p.  70;  Steph.  B.  a  e.  WAAa;  Tab.  Pent- 
ing.  erroneously  calls  it  Scylleum.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYRA  (Vvpd),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean 
sea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a  distance  of  50 
stadia  from  Cape  Melaenae  in  Chios,  and  having 
only  40  stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  a  lofty, 
rocky  island,  and  contained  on  its  south-east  coast  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strsb.  xiv.  p.  645; 
Plin.  v.  36;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Horn.  Od.  iiL  171.) 
Its  modern  name  is  Ipsara.  [L.  S.] 

PSYTTALEIA  (TvrrdAtio),  a  small  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peiraeens  and  Salamis.  For 
details  see  S  ALA  JOS. 

PTANDABJS  or  PTANDABA,  a  place  in  Cap- 
padocia  on  the  sooth-west  of  Arabissoa  (It  AnL 
pp.  178,  180,  210,  212,  &c,  where  we  sometimes 
read  the  ablative  Ptandari,  and  sometimes  Ptan- 
daris.)  [L.  S.] 

PTA'RENUS  (nrdpfwj,  Arriau,  Ind.  c  4),  a 
small  tributary  of  tlie  L'ppcr  Indus,  which  Hows 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Pethdwar.  Lassen  con- 
jectures that  it  is  the  present  Burrindu.  (Lassen, 
Map  of  Ane.  India.)  [V.l 

PTEXEA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ephesus.  (Plin. 
v.  29.  a.  31.) 

PTEXEOS  (rir<A*w>),  a  small  lake  in  Mynia, 
&or  Ophryoham  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
(Herod.  viL  42  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595;  Schol.  ad  PtoL 
r.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  8.] 

PTEXEUM.  1.  (IlTdUdV:  Eth.  nTcAednu, 
UrtXtoiates,  TlTcAccfr),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south-western  side  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus.  It  stood  between 
Antron  and  Halos,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
110  stadia,  according  to  Artemidorus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  433.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by 
Protesilaos,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Antron  also  belonged.  (/£  ii.  697.)  In  b.  c.  192, 
Antiochus  landed  at  Pteleum  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Romans  in  Greece  (Liv.  xxxv. 
43).  In  B.  c.  171,  the  town,  having  been  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  the  consul 
Licinias.  (Liv.  xlii  67.)  It  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  from  this  destruction,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Pteleum  only  as  a  forest  ("  nemus  Pteleon,"  Plin. 
iv.  8.  a  15).  The  form  Pteleon  is  used  by  Lucan 
(vi.  352)  and  Mela  (ii.  3).  Pteleum  stood  near 
the  modern  village  of  I'ttleJ,  or  FttUS,  upon  a 
peaked  hill  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  town  and 
castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  OH  FUHo.  On 
its  side  in  a  largo  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
was  probably  in  the  more  nourishing  ages  of  Greece 
a  rich  and  productive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
of  Acxf*ofa|jr,  which  Homer  (£  c.)  has  applied  to 
Pteleum.  (Leake,  NorUtern  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  341, 
seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Triphylia,  in  Elis,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Horn.  11  ii.  594),  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  Thessalian  Pteleum.  This 
town  had  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time  ;  but  its  un- 
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inhabited  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleasimurn. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  349,  350.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territory  of  Erythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Tboc.  viii.  24,  31.)  Pliny  (v.  29.  a  31) 
mentions  Pteleon,  Helos,  and  Dorium  ss  near  Eryth- 
rae, but  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  with 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (JL  c). 

PTE'RIA  (IlT«pfa),  the  name  of  a  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (L 
76),  who  relates  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  district  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Stephanas 
B.  mentions  Pterium,  a  town  of  the  Modes,  and 
Pteria,  a  town  of  Sinope  (a  r.  Uriputv). 

PTEROS,  one  of  four  islands  —  the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Cohorts,  and  Sambracate  —  lying 
off  the  coast  of  the  Sabsei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
sponding in  number,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in 
name,  with  the  Sohar  islands.  (Plin.  vL  28.  a  32 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDERMA  (TlToXtMppa),  a  town  of  the 
Eutresii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Megalo- 
polis.   (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3.) 

PTOLEMA'IS.  1.  (nroXeaotr  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 
57),  a  small  town  of  the  Arainoite  nome  in  Middle 
Aegypt  It  was  situated  between  Heracleopolis 
Magna  and  Arsino?,  near  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  Bohr  Jute/  and  the  Nile.  The  modern 
village  of  EULahum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemais. 

2.  Ptolemais  Thbron  (nroAeuofr  OnpSr,  PtoL 

1.  8.  §  l,iv.  7.  §  7,  viii.  16.  §  10;  nro\tfiati, 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  768—76  ;  Agatbarch.  ap.  Phot. 
pp.457— 459,  ed.  Bekker;  Ptolemais  Epitberas,  Plin. 
vi.  29.  a  34),  was  originally  an  Aethiopian  village 
situated  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  forest  which 
extended  from  the  &  side  of  the  Troglodytic  Bere- 
nice to  1st  17°  N.  Its  convenient  situation  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elepliants  abounded  induced  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphus  (b.  c.  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  enlarge,  and 
fortify  the  village,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemais  after  its  second  founder.  Philadelphia, 
indeed,  before  he  colonised  this  outpost  of  his  king- 
dom, used  every  effort  to  persuade  the  Aethiopian 
hunters  [Elkthantophaoi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  or  to  reserve  a  portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  offers,  replying  that  for  tho  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  tho  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eating  elephants.  Hitherto  the  Aegypt ians 
had  imported  these  animals  from  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
breed  being  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
But  the  supply  was  precarious :  the  cost  of  import- 
ation was  great;  and  the  Aethiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  supply  both  for  war  and  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  depot  of  the  elephant  trade,  including 
that  also  in  hides  and  ivory,  Ptolemais  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  tho 
principal  cities  of  Aethiopia.  From  its  market  it 
is  probable  that  Carthage  also  derived  its  supply  of 
elephants,  since  about  the  period  of  Philadelphus' 
reign  the  Carthaginians  employed  these  animals 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  xvii.  Epit. ;  Floras,  ii. 

2.  §  28.)  Ptolemais  had,  properly  speaking,  no  harbour, 
and  the  Aegyptian  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  up 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  winds  prevailed : 
in  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  this  point  is 
approachable  only  by  boats.  The  roadstead  of  Pto- 
lemais, however,  was  partially  sheltered  from  the  E. 
winds  by  an  island  covered  with  olive-trees.   In  its 
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neighbourhood  the  freshwater  lake  Monoleus  afforded 
it  a  good  supply  of  water  and  fish.  The  shell  of 
the  true  land-tortoise  was  found  at  Ptolemaia  :  it  is 
described  by  Agatharchides  (op.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  40, 
Hudson;  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  17)  as  corered 
with  small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  pearl-oyster.  To  ancient  geographers  the 
position  of  Ptolemais  was  of  great  importance,  being 
one  of  the  points  from  which  their  computations 
of  latitude  were  made.  Modern  geographers,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
should  be  placed,  some  identifying  it  with  Bas- 
Assiz,  opposite  the  island  of  Wellesley,  while  others 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  iL  p.  92)  pre- 
fer a  more  southerly  site,  near  the  port  of  Mirta- 
MombarriL   (Comp.  Mannert,  voL  x.  1.  p.  48, 

SCt|  ) 

3.  (riToA«/»afc  $  'Epusutv,  Ptol.  L  15.  §  11,  iv. 
5.  §  56  ;  nroKtuark^  #d\i*  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813), 
a  city  of  Upper  Aegypt,  NW.  of  Abydus,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  can  hardly 
be  regarded,  however,  as  an  Aegyptian  city,  its 
population  and  civil  institutions  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Greek,  and  its  importance  derived  entirely 
from  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  ruins  of 
PtolemaU  Hermti  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern 
hamlet  of  Mensieh,  (Champollion,  f  Egypt*,  vol.  i. 
p.  253,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PTOLEMAIS  (IlroXfffiati),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pampbylia,  between  the  river  Melas  and  the 
town  of  Coracesium,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xi  v. 
p.  667).  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  197)  conjectures 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus,  but  occupied  per- 
haps  the  situation  of  the  modern  town  of  Alara, 
where  is  a  river,  and  upon  its  banks  a  steep  hill 
crowned  with  a  Turkish  castle.  (Comp.  Richter, 
WaUfahrten,  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLEMA'IS  CYRENAICAE.  [Barca.] 
PTOLEMATS  PHOENl'CIAE.  [Ack.] 
PTOLIS.  [Majtctwria,  p.  262,  b.J 
PTOUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
PTY'CHIA.  [Cobctba,  p.  67 1,  b.1 
ITBLICA'NOS,  AD,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a  road  which  leads  from  Vienna  (  Vienne) 
on  tlie  Rhone  to  the  Alpis  Graia  (Little  St  Ber- 
nard). In  following  this  road  Ad  Publicanos  comes 
after  Mantala  [Mantala],  and  its  position  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Centrooes 
or  La  Tarentaise.  Wesseling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  Publicanos  indicates  a  toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  [Poses  Arrarius].  D'Anville  supposes 
that  Ad  Publicanos  was  at  the  point  where  the  Arli, 
a  tributary  of  the  here,  is  crossed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Hospitium  or  Stabulum,  as  it  was 
culled,  soch  as  we  find  on  several  Roman  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  L'B6pital  de  ConJUms,  and 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  Arli  and  the  here.  Ad 
Publicanos  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Centrones,  where  some  duos  would 
be  paid.  These  dues  or  customs  were  established 
in  a  period  of  Gallic  hixtory  even  anterior  to  the 
Koman  conquest.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  imposts,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Publicanos  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  Itins.,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  site 
fixed  by  D'Anville.  Other  geographers  place  Ad 
Publicanos  at  tho  village  of  Des  Fontaine*.  [G.  L.] 
PU'CINUM  (Ylovtctroy.  ZW>),a  town  of  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni  (Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  Istria  (Ptol  iiL  1.  \ 
28).    It  is  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  river  1 


it  is  the  place  called  J>uino,  about  16  mut*  fns 
Trieste,  and  less  than  2  from  the  source*  d  t* 
Timavus.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  ran 
ridge  or  slope  facing  the  sea;  and  the  nnrbboeraj 
district  is  still  noted  for  its  wine,  which  was  insnt 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckoned  partkobh; 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  August! 
ascribed  the  great  age  to  which  she  attained  pru*v 
pally  to  her  use  of  it  (Pho.  xiv.  6.  a  8,  xii  4 
s.3.)  [E.H.B.] 

PULCHRUM  PROM.    [Aroi-Lcra  Pbox.] 

PULL  AULA  E  I'NSULAE.  [Pocjl] 

PULTO'VIA,  n  place  in  Upper  Paunoms,  co  tlx 
south-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  river  Pnltka.  (li 
Were*,  p.  561  ;  comp.  Mnchar,  tforiam,  L  r 
240.)  [L  S.] 

PU'NICUM  (Sta  .ViinW/a),  a  village  or  stolid 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  it  ti< 
Tabula,  which  places  it  6  miles  beyond  Pjrgi  (ft 
&»ero)  on  the  Via  Aurelia;  and  thu  tli.sUr4e*eti!.±3 
us  to  fix  its  site  at  the  modern  village  or  hunk  a 
Sta  Marim-Ua,  where  there  are  still  some  tract*  a 
a  Roman  port,  and  more  extensive  remain  d  i 
Knman  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (fc 
Peat;  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma.  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  Hi 

PU'NICUM,  called  by  Procopins  (de  AeivU 
p.  287)  Uutvah,  a  town  of  Moesta  Superior,  ii  ts 
month  of  the  Pingus  (  Tab.  PeuL).     [T.  H.  D.j 

PUPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Liburni  (Geopr.  Kr. 
iv.  26),  which  has  been  identified  with  Joiiem^ 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud  Sloven,  p.  225.)    [E.  B.  J-J 

PURA.  [Gbdrosia.] 

PURPURA'RIAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  cout  d 
Manretania,  which  are  said  to  have  been  disttnaM 
by  Juba  (Plin.  vL  37),  who  established  then  i 
manufactory  of  purple.  If  his  description  of  dun 
as  being  625  M.  P.  from  the  Fortunate  Warns 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D'Anville  sopfowl. 
La  ^erote  or  Fuente  Ventura,  the  two  neuwt  c 
the  Canaries  to  the  African  continent.  Still  gratn 
difficulties  exist  in  supposing  them  to  be . 
and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  too  remote  from  < 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of  parp 
carried  on  by  him.  Lelewel  (Enaeckmtym  *' 
Carthager  und  Grieehen,  p.  140)  consider*  th«> 
to  be  the  islands  of  Lansarote  Sta  Clara,  «hk  to 
smaller  ones  of  Graaosa  and  A  legrawa,  (Keanci. 
Phoenicia,  p.  229  ;  Humboldt,  Cosmos.  voL  ii.  r 
129,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J  ] 

PUTETOLI  (noorcdAoi,  PtoL  Dion  Csm, ;  D- 
rloAot  Strab.,  .dct  A  post:  Eth.  Puteolanm:  h> 
ruoli),  a  maritime  city  of  Campania  situated  to 
northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Cnmanus  or  Crater  ui 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smaller  bay  known  a»  the  Siau 
Baiamis.    It  was  originally  a  Greek  city  d  tin 
name  of  Dicakarchia  (Aucaiapxia,  Strsb.;^- 
Katapx*l<*,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  butmapx***  •oi. 
af7X*^rnf  t  Steph.),  and  was  a  colony  of  the  neigbbew- 
ing  Cumae,  to  which  it  served  as  a  port  * 
p.  245.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  arcartfj  d 
this  statement,  but  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
Eusebius  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a  cok»y 
Samoa;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  tto  «  9 
many  similar  instances,  the  colony  from  Com** 
was  reinforced  by  a  fresh  band  of  enugraoto  to« 
Samoa  (Stepli.  B.  s.  v.  HovioAoi;  Euatb.  ii. p  l^-* 
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Seal.).  Tho  date  assigned  to  this  Samian  colony  by 
Euaebius  is  as  late  as  b.  c.  521.  No  mention  occurs 
of  Dieaearchia  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Cumae  by  tho  Campanians:  from  its  serving 
as  the  port  of  Comae  it  could  probably  never  have 
taken  any  active  or  independent  part;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  become  a  populous 
and  flourishing  town.  The  name  of  Dieaearchia 
continued  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  assumed  the  new  appellation  of  Puteoli. 
(Diod.  iv.  23,  v.  13.  &c) 

The  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  Romans  bestowed  on  it  the 
new  name  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
considerably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Puteoli  is 
applied  to  the  city  by  Livy  during  the  Second  Punic 
War  (Lav.  xxiv.  7),  and  there  is  much  probability 
that  the  eoina  with  the  Oscan  inscription  44  Phistlus," 
sometimes  Graecised  into  PhisteUa,  belong  to  Puteoli 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  Roman  colony. 
(Millingen,  Numism.  de  VAnc.  Jtatie,  p.  201 ;  Fried- 
lander,  Otkiache  M wizen,  p.  29.)  According  to  the 
Roman  writers  the  name  of  Puteoli  was  derived 
either  from  the  stench  arising  from  the  numerous 
Milphareooa  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  (with 
more  probability)  from  the  wells  (putei)  or  sources 
of  a  volcanic  nature  with  which  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
L. L.r.  29;  Feat.  ».  v.  Puleoli;  Plin.  xxxi.  2 ;  Strab. 
v.  p.  245 ;  Stepb.  B. #.  v.  ILrrioAot) 

The  first  mention  of  Puteoli  in  history  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fa  hi  us  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  garrison  to  secure  it  from  the  attempts  of 
Hannibal,  B.C.  215.  That  general,  indeed,  in  the 
following  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  the 
of  its  port  being  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Lir.  xxiv.  7,  12,  13.)  Livy 
speaks  of  Puteoli  as  having  first  become  frequented 
as  a  port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  though  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dieaearchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  rose  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Romans.  Thus  in  B.  c.  212  it 
became  tho  principal  port  where  the  supplies  of  com 
from  Etruria  and  Sardinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Itninan  army  that  was  besieging  Capua  (Liv. 
zxv.  22);  and  the  next  year  it  was  from  thence 
that  Claudius  Nero  embarked  with  two  legions  for 
Spain.  (Id.  xxvi.  17.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (n.c.  203)  it  was  at  Puteoli  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  landed,  on  their  way  to 
K una.  (Id.  XXX.  22.)   It  was  doubtless  the  growing 

that  led  the  Romans  to  establish  a  colony  there  in 
B.c.  194  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15):  the 
date  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  inscription  of 
b.  c  105  (Hommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  2458),  and  it  | 
stems  to  have  become  before  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public, as  it  continued  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
most  coubiderablc  places  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  being  the  first  really  good  port  on  the  south  of 
Rome  (for  Antium  could  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a  manner  tho  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
although  distant  from  it  nut  less  than  150  miles. 
Not  only  did  travellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
Rome  frequently  land  at  Puteoli  and  proceed  from 
thence  by  land  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
of  St.  Paul  {Act.  Apotl.  xxviii.  13)  and 
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Cicero  on  his  return  to  Rome  from  his  quaestor- 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  26),  but  the  same 
course  was  pursued  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  from  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  from  Alexandria,  and 
even  the  supplies  of  com  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  793;  Suet  Aug.  98;  Se- 
nec  Ep.  77.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Puteoli  as  one  of 
the  most  important  trading  cities  of  his  time  (v.  p. 
245),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  ex  previous  of 
Seneca  (&  c.)  that  this  had  not  fallen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  only  one  branch  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
Uva,  after  being  smelted  at  Populonium,  was  brought 
to  Puteoli  (Diod.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a  great  trade  with  the  Tunletanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  Africa.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  145.)  We  learn  also  from  an  inscription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trade  with  Tyre  was  of  such  importance 
that  the  Tynans  had  a  regular  factory  there  (Boeckh, 
C.  /.  no.  5853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
number  of  merchants  from  Berytua  as  resident  there. 
(Mommsen,  /.  JL  N.  2488.)  Indeed  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  under  the  Roman  Empire  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest — emporiums  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  this  advantage  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered, 
was  further  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  and  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arches  between  them.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
the  population  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilia)  to  watch  fur  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Puteoli  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  this  and  similar 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a  mortar  or  cement  of  the  greatest 
hardness  and  durability,  and  wholly  proof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea- water.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245; 
Plin.  xxxv.  13.  s.  47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Pozsulann. 

It  was  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  across 
the  bay  to  the  opposite  shores  at  Baiae.  (Suet.  Cat. 
19,  32^  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1.  § 
1.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
bridge  was  merely  a  temporary  structure  [Baiae], 
and  the  remains  still  visible  at  Posxuoli  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Caligula  are  in 
fact  the  piles  or  piers  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli.  The 
construction  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augustus,  without  sufficient  authority;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  dates  from  at  least  as  early  a  period : 
and  we  learn  that  there  were  in  his  time  extensive 
docks  (navalia)  at  Puteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  had  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt  were  preserved, — a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  establishments.  (Plin.  xxxvj. 
9.  s.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Puteoli  is  the  fact  that  Claudius  established  there, 
as  well  as  at  Ostia,  a  cohort  of  troops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at 
Rome  (SueL  Claud.  25).  In  A.  D.  95  Domitian 
constructed  a  new  line  of  road  leading  direct  to 
Puteoli  from  Sinuessa,  where  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dion  Cass.  lxviL  14;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Rome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capua,  to  which  a  branch 
road  (not  given  in  tho  Itineraries)  led  direct  from 
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Putcoli  certainly  continued  to  enjoy  under  the 
Empire  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  b.  9; 
Orell.  Inter.  1694,3697,  Ac.)  In  addition  to  the 
original  "  colon  ia  civium "  settled  there,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  B.  c  194,  it  appears  to  have  received 
a  fresh  colony  under  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  §  8; 
Pint.  SulL  37;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  260),  and  cer- 
tainly  was  acain  colonised  by  Augustus.  (Lib.  Col. 
p.  236.)  The  inhabitants  had,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero  (Pkil.  ii.  41),  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  Cassias  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  Augustus  sought  to 
secure  so  important  a  point  with  a  colony  of  veterans. 
Hut,  as  was  often  the  cn.se,  the  old  inhabitants  teem 
to  hare  continued  apart  from  the  colonists,  with 
separate  municipal  righta,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  these  also  obtained  admission 
into  the  colony.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  27.)  In  A.  o.  69 
the  Puteolani  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  67),  and  it  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  assumed 
the  honorary  title  of  "  Colonia  F  la  via  Augusta 
Puteoli,"  by  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell  Inter.  3698;  Zumpt,  I  c  p.  395; 
Mommsen,  2492, 2493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  at  the  same  time  have  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Puteoli, 
or  rather  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  became, 
before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  common  with  Baiae  and  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  district.  Thus  Cicero,  as  we 
learn  from  himself,  had  a  villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  but  which  he  more 
often  mentions  merely  as  his  Puteolanum.  (Cic.  de 
Fat  1,  ad  AtL  L  4,  xiv.  7,  xv.  1,  Ac)  It  passed 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Antistius  Vet  us, 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  thermal  spring  there  became 
the  occasion  of  a  well-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  as  by  Pliny.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  a.  3.) 
This  rill*  was  situated  between  Puteoli  and  the 
lake  Avcrnus;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
Uadr.  25.) 

We  hear  little  of  Puteoli  in  history  daring  the 
Liter  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  port 
were  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Mommsen,  Inter. 
2490),  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honoring.  (Mommsen,  2494 — 2500.) 
But  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  calamities  of 
the  declining  empire:  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Alaric  in  A.  d.  410,  and  again  by  Genaeric  in 
455,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
these  repeated  disasters.  After  having  for  some 
time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  again  suffered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  tbe  Solfntara  in  1198,  and  of  the  Monte  Nuovo 
in  1538.  At  the  present  day  Pozzuoli,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  about  8000  inhabitants, 
is  a  poor  place,  and  surfers  severely  from  malaria  in 
summer. 

It,  however,  retains  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  amphitheatre,  an  tbe  hill  behind  the 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  being  larger 
thou  that  at  Pompeii,  and  calculated  to  be  capable 


It  is  in  good  prr- 


of  containing  25,000  spectators, 
servation,  and,  having  beet 
cleared  out,  affords  in  many  respects  a  good  speci- 
men of  such  structures.    It  derives  additional  in- 
terest from  being  more  than  once  alluded  to  by 
ancient  writers.   Thus  Suetonius  mentions  that 
Augustas  presided  at  games  there,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  a  senator  on  that 
occasion  that  tbe  emperor  passed  s  law  assigning 
distinct  seats  to  the  senatorial  order.   (Suet.  Aug. 
44.)    It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tin- 
dates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent 
both  of  gladiators  and  combats  of  wild 
(Dion  Caas.  lxiii.  3.)    Near  the  amphitheatre  are 
some  ruins,  commonly  known  as  the  temple  cf 
Diana,  but  which  more  probably  belonged  to  a  range 
of  thermae  or  baths;  as  well  as  several  piscinas  or 
reservoirs  fur  water  on  a  great  scale,  some  of  whi-.h 

of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  tbe  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  dry, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  that  which 
led  to  Mlsenum.  In  the  city  itself  the  modem 
cathedral  is  in  great  part  constructed  oat  of  tbe 
remains  of  a  Roman  temple,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpnmius.  From  another  in- 
scription we  learn  that  the  architect  was  L.  Coe- 
ceiu8  Anctus,  evidently  the  same  who  is  mention-  i 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  employed  by  Agrippa  to 
construct  the  tunnel  at  Posihpo.  (Mommsen,  /. R.S. 
2484,  2485;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  The  masonry  is 
of  white  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns  of  tbe  same  material. 

Much  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  a  building  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Scrapie  or  Serapenm.  Tbe  interest  which  attache* 
to  these  is,  however,  more  of  a  scientific  than  anti- 
quarian character,  from  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
repeated  chances  in  the  level  of  the  soil  on  which 
tbey  stand.  (Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  8th  ed. 
p.  489,  Ac.  ;  Daobeny  On  Volcanoes,  p.  206.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  tb» 
received  attribution  is  very  doubtful.  Recent  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
a  building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  which 
rises  within  it,  and  was  adapted  both  for  purposes  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  use  of  the  source  in 
question.  Tbe  general  plan  is  that  of  a  large 
quadrangular  atrium  or  court,  surrounded  internally 
by  a  portico  of  48  columns,  with  chambers  at  the 
sides,  and  a  circular  temple  in  the  centre.  Not  fir 
from  the  temple  of  Serapis  are  the  ruins  of  two 
other  buildings,  both  of  them  now  under  water:  the 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple  cf 
Neptune,  the  other  as  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs; 
but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  either  name. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Putcoli,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a  seaport,  and  that  its 
portico  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic.  Acad.  iL  25.)  Tbe 
remains  of  the  ancient  mole  have  been  already  men- 
tioned; there  are  now  portions  of  16  piers  remaining, 
13  of  which  are  still  visible  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  from  Pozzuoli  towards  the 
Lucrine  lake  (or  rather  on  the  ancient  cliff  which 
rises  above  tbe  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  in  moat  similar 
cases)  those  of  tbe  villa  of  Cicero,  which  was  cer- 
tainly, as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Pu- 
teoli and  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  3.) 
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About  a  mile  from  Poantoli  to  the  NE.,  on  a  hill 
between  the  town  and  the  Logo  d  Angano,  is  the 
remarkable  spot  now  called  the  Solfatara,  and  in 
ancient  times  known  as  the  Forum  Vulcam 
('H<pai<rrov  ayopd,  Strab.).  It  is  evidently  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  only  bo  much 
of  its  former  activity  as  to  emit  constantly  sul- 
phureous gases  in  considerable  quantity,  the  deposit 
of  which  forms  large  accumulations  of  sulphur.  It 
is  well  described  by  Strabo,  in  whose  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  more  active  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  a  more  poetical  style  by  Petroniug 
(Carm.  B.  Cie.  67 — 75);  and  is  noticed  also  by 
Lucilius,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur produced,  as  an  evidence  of  igneous  action, 
though  long  extinct.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil. 
Attn.  431.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  broken 
out  into  more  violent  action,  in  ancient,  any  more 
than  in  modern,  times ;  but  in  the  middle  ages 
on  one  occasion  (in  1198)  it  broke  into  a  violent 
eruption;  and  a  stream  of  trachytic  lava,  which  has 
flowed  from  the  crater  in  a  SE.  direction,  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  this  outburst.  The  effect  of  the 
sulphureous  exhalations  on  the  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they 
were  called  the  Lkucooaki  Cou.es.  (Plin.  zviii. 
ll.s.  29,  xxxv.  15.  s.  50.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
connection  with  them  some  mineral  springs,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Leucogaei  Fontes.  (Id. 
xxxi.  2.  s.  8.)  They  are  probably  those  now  known 
as  the  PisciareUL 

There  were  two  ancient  roads  leading  from  Puteoli, 
the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolis.  Both  of 
them  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  were  bor- 
dered, for  some  distance  after  they  quitted  the  city, 
with  ranges  of  tombs  similar  to  those  found  outside 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  though  of  course  in  less  perfect 
preservation.  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re- 
spects of  much  interest.  Pliny  mentions  the  road 
(which  he  calls  a  Via  Consolaris)  that  led  from 
Puteoli  to  Capua;  it  was  the  tract  on  the  left  of  this 
towards  Cumae  that  was  the  district  properly  called 
the  Campi  Laborixi,  or  Laboriae,  distinguished 
even  above  the  rest  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing 
fertility.  (Plin.  xviiL  11.  s.  29.)  Concerning  the 
topography  of  Puteoli  and  nuns  still  remaining 
at  Pozeuoli,  see  Mizzcila.  Situs  et  Antiquitas  Pu~ 
teolorum  in  Graevius  and  Burmann's  Thesaurus, 
■vol.  ix.  part  iv.;  Bomanelli,  Viaggio  a  Pozzuoli, 
8vo.  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli, 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [E.H.B.] 

PUTEOLA'NUS  SINUS.  [Crater.] 

PUTPUT,  a  station  in  Africa  Proper,  12  M.  P. 
from  Neapolis  (Nobel)  (/fin.  Anton.;  Pent.  7Yi©.), 
which  has  been  identi6ed  by  Barth  (  Wandenmgen, 
pp.  142,  143)  with  BamamaL  Sir  G.  Temple 
(Excursion*,  voL  iL  p.  10)  considers  it  to  be  Siaoul 
(IwryovA,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  9),  because  of  the  two  in- 
scriptions with  41  Civitas  Siagitana,"  which  Shaw 
found  at  Bdmamai.   (Trav.  p.  169.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PYCNUS  (Ilwmfc,  Ptol.  iii.  1 7.  §  8),  a  river  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  a  little  W.  of  Cydonia. 

PYDARAS.  [Athtkas.] 

PYDNA  (nttra,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Scymn.  Ch.  626; 
PtoL  iii.  13.  §  15;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town 
which  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Picria,  in  the 
Tliormaic  gulf.  Themistocles  was  conducted  by 
two  Macedonian  guides  across  the  mountains,  and 
found  a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia.  (Thuc. 
iL  137.)  Pydna  was  blockaded  by  the  Athenians, 


who,  after  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain,  concluded  a 
convention  with  Perdiccas.  (Thnci.  61.)  It  wss 
taken  n.  c.  41 1  by  Archelaus,  who  removed  its  site 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diodor.  xiii.  49.)  After- 
wards it  was  gained  for  Athens  by  Timothens;  but 
in  the  two  first  years  of  the  disastrous  Social  War 
(358—356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  of  which 
for  Amphipolis  there  had  been  a  Becret  negotiation, 
was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the 
town.  (Demostb.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476.  §71- 
Olgnth.  i.  p.  10.  §  5,  Olgnth.  ii.  p.  19.  §  6;  Ulpian, 
ad  loc.\  Tbeopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed  Didot)  Several 
Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  whom  Demosthenes  ransomed  from 
his  own  funds.  (Pint.  ViL  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
vol.  ix.  p.  381,  ed.  Keiske.)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  n.  c.  316,  Olytnpias  retired  to  Pydna, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  him.  (Diodor.  xix.  49;  Polyaen.  iv.  11. 
§  3.)  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  169,  Perseus  abandon- 
ing Dium,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  to  Pydna.  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  After  again 
occupying  the  strong  line  of  the  Enipeus,  Perseus, 
in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movement  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  B.  c.  168  (an 
eclipse  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii.  p. 
82),  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was 
decided  in  a  plain  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
by  a  small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
while  the  plain  alone  contained  the  level  ground 
necessary  for  the  phalanx.  (Liv.  xliv.  32 — 46; 
Plut.  AemiL  13—23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
and  a  Scholiast  upon  Demosthenes  (Olgnth.  i.  p. 
10)  assert  that  the  Klrpos  of  their  time  was  the 
same  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
great  weight,  and  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece, 
voL  iii.  pp.  429—435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
site  is  better  represented  by  A>n'm,  w  here  there  are 
Hellenic  remains,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea, 
two  "  tumuli,"  probably  monuments  of  the  battle. 
Kitro,  it  may  be  supposed,  rose  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Methane,  between  which  it  lies. 
For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Eckhel,  vol. 
ii.  p.  76.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (Tlftm),  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  the  river  Xanthus 
and  Cape  Hieron.  (Stadiasm.  M.  Magni,  p.  221.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  §  5)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
places  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  ruins  of 
an  ancient  town  were  observed  by  Beaufort.  (Leake, 
Ana  Minor,  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'GELA  or  PHY'GELA  (n*y«Aa,  ♦tfycAa  : 
Eth.  TlvytXtfo),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caystrian  bay,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kpliestis,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  army; 
it  contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia.  (Xennph. 
ffellen,  i.  2.  §2;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639;  Steph.  B.s.  v.; 
Harpocrat.  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  31;  Scylax.  p.  37;  Pomp. 
Mela,  L  17;  Liv.  xxxviL  1.)   Dioscorides  (v.  12) 
commends  the  wine  of  this  town,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated.   Chandler  (Travels,  p.  176)  observed  its 
remains  on  a  hill  between  Epbesus  and  Scala  Nova, 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  261.)      [L.  S.] 
PYLAE.  [Thermopylae.] 
PYLAE  CIL1CIAE.  [Cilicia.] 
PYLAE  SYKIAE.    [Amamdes;  Iwcs.] 
PYLAEA  (IIuAafa),  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  and 
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the  place  of  mooting  of  the  Ampbictyonic  Council 
[Delhi,  p.  767,  b.] 

PYLE'NE  (IIuAtH:  Etk.  nvAifrior),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelona  and  the  Evenua, 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
ships,  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  existed  in  later  times  ; 
although  Strabo  says  that  the  Aeolians,  baring  re- 
moved Pylene  higher  up,  changed  its  name  into 
Proschium.  The  site  of  Pylene  is  uncertain.  (Horn. 
JL  ii.  639 ;  Plin.  iv.  3 ;  tcopulosa  Pylene,  Stat. 
Theb.  iv.  102;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.) 

PYLON  (nvkfr),  a  town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
being  the  frontier  town  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
(Strab.  vil  p.  323.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries. 

PYLCRUS,  a  town  in  Crete,  S.  of  Gortyn,  now 
Flora.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  20;  Pa&hley,  Crete,  voL  i. 
p.  295.) 

PYLUS  (ndAoi:  Etk,  Tlfatot),  the  name  of  three 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis,  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  upon  the  mountain  road  leading  from 
Elis  to  Olympta,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Lad  on 
flows  into  the  Peneius  (vi.  22.  §  5).  Strabo,  in  a 
corrupt  passage,  assigns  to  it  the  same  situation, 
and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scollium  or 
Mt  Senilis  (jWTo£J>  tow  nvvttav  koI  rov  2«AAif<r- 
tos  ttc€o\fit  [read  koI  Ttjr  rov  XtWrjtmos  t/t- 
&>Ai)t]  riiiAof  fWcrro,  Strab.  viii.  p.  338).  Pausa- 
nias (/.  c.)  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  gives  70  stadia  as  the  distance, 
and  Pliny  (iv.  5.8.6)  12  Roman  miles.  According 
to  the  previous  description,  Pylus  should  probably  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  at  Agrdpidho-khdri,  situated 
on  a  commanding  position  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  This  site  is 
distant  7  geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Pausanias. 
Leake,  however,  places  Pylus  further  S-,  at  the  ruins 
at  Kulogli,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ruins  at  Agrapidko-khori  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  that  position  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  a  road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  took  a  bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  Ptloponnetiaca, 
p.  219  ;  Boblaye,  R&kerchet,  <fc.  p.  122  ;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  son  of  Clcson 
of  Megara,  who  founded  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and 
who,  upon  being  expelled  from  the  latter  place  by 
Peleus,  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pylos.  (Pans.  iv.  36. 
§  l,vL22.§  5.)  Pylos  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Eleians  ;  but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Hercules  more  properly  belongB  to  the  Meesenian 
Pylus.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  had  in  view  when  he  asserted  that  the 
A![>heius  flowed  through  their  territory  ('AA^oioS, 
3<rr'  *vpb  £4*i  Ilvklw  tia  Taint,  //.  v.  545).  On 
the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  and  we  only  observe  here,  that  this  claim 
was  admitted  by  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  §  6),  though  its 
absurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  350,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  n.  c  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Elis  (Diod.  xiv.  17);  and  in  B.c.366 


it  h  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  democratic*! 
exiles  from  Elis  planted  themselves  in  order  to  cany 
on  war  against  the  latter  city.  (Xen.  BttL  rii.  4. 
§  16.)  Pausanias  saw  only  the  ruins  of  Pylus  (vi. 
22.  §  5),  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  debited 
long  previously. 

2.  A  town  in  Triphytio,  mentioned  only  by  Strata, 
and  stirnamedby  him  T(HtpvAicu(6s ,  'ApHoiuak,  sod 
AtTptaTtic6i.  He  describes  it  ax  bituated  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  on  the  rivers  Mamathus  and  Areadicas, 
west  of  the  mountain  Minthe  and  north  of  Leprani 
(viii.  p.  344).  Upon  the  conquest  of  the  Triphylisn 
towns  by  the  Eleians,  I'vIils  was  annexed  to  Lepreom 
(viii.  p.  355 ;  oomp.  pp.  339,  343,  344).  Leak* 
observes  that  the  village  Tjorbadji,  on  the  wratwn 
extremity  of  Mount  Miuthe,  at  the  fork  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  of  Ai  Stdhero,  seems  to  apt* 
in  every  respect  with  Strabo's  description  of  thn 
town.    (Peiopotmetiaca,  p.  109.) 

3.  A  town  in  Messenia,  situated  upon  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium,  which  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Navarino.  According  to 
Thucydides  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
(Thuc.  iv.  3),  and  according  to  PamunLis  (v.  36. 
§  1)  100  stadia  from  Methone.    It  was  one  of  tie 
last  places  which  held  out  against  the  Spartans  in 
the  Second  Messenian  War,  upon  tlie  conciliate  of 
which  tlie  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Cyllene,  sod  from 
thence,  with  the  other  Messenians,  to  Sicily.  (Pans, 
iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  I.)  From  that  time  its  naro 
never  occurs  in  history  till  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  c.  424,  when  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a  fort  upon  Uw 
promontory,  which  was  then  uninhabited  and  railed 
by  the  Spartans  Coryphasium  (KopvpArior),  thoerh 
it  was  known  by  the  Athenians  to  be  the  site  of  Uw 
ancient  Pylus.  (Thuc  iv.  3.)    The  erection  of  Una 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  U» 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides  has  given  a  mhraU 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  which, 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  co- 
incide, in  all  points,  with  the  existing  locality. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  which  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium  formed  tlie  northern  termina- 
tion, as  fronted  and  protected  by  the  island  Sphac- 
teria, which  stretched  along  the  coast,  leaving  only 
two  narrow  entrances*  to  the  harbour, — the  one  at  the 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Coryphasium,  being  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast,  and  U» 
other  at  the  southern  end  wide  enough  for  eight  or 
nine  triremes.    The  island  whs  about  15  stadia  in 
width,  covered  with  wood,  uninhabited  and  untrodden. 
(Thnc.  iv.  8.)    Pausanias  also  says  that  the  island 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylus  like  | 
Rheneia  before  the  anchorage  of  Delos  (v.  36.  §  6).  j 
It  is  almost  certain  tliat  the  fortress  erected 

by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Palto-A  porfaw,  1 
which  has  been  changed  into  Navarino  by  the  habit 
of  using  the  accusative  case,  elf  top  'ASapifov,  and 
by  attaching  the  final  ¥  of  the  article  to  the  sub- 
stantive. The  distances  of  400  stadia  from  Spvta 
and  100  stadia  from  Methone,  given  respectively  by 
Thucydides  and  Pausanias.  are  the  com*  t  distances 
of  Old  Navarino  from  those  two  ancient  site*. 
(Leake,  Pefopouwsiaca,  p.  191.)  Sphacteria  (Z*)ac- 
njpia)  is  now  called  Spkagia,  a  name  which  it 
also  bore  in  antiquity.  (Xfayla,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Plat.  Menex.  p.  242 ;  ai  l,<f>aylat,  Xen.  HelL  vi.  S. 
§  31 ;  tres  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  25.)  The  W- 
1  lowing  description  will  be  rendered  dearer  by  the 
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two  accompanying  maps,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains the  whole  locality,  and  the  latter  the  fort  rem  of 
Old  Nararmo  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  on 
a  larger  scale. 


MAP  OF  TIIK  BAY  OF  PYLUS. 


A.  Sphacteria  (Sphagia). 

B.  Pjlus  on  the  promontory  Coryphasium  ( Oid  Na- 

varino). 

C.  The  modern  Savartno. 

D  D.  Bay  of  Pylus  (Bay  o/ Satarino). 

The  chief  discrepancy  between  the  account  of 
Thucydidea  and  the  existing  state  of  the  coast  is 
found  in  the  width  of  the  two  entrances  into  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  the  northern  entrance  being  about 
1 50  yards  wide,  and  the  southern  not  less  than  be- 
tween 1300  and  1400  yards;  whereas  Thucydidea 
states  the  former  admitted  only  two  triremes  abreast, 
and  the  latter  only  eight  or  nine.  Therefore  not  only 
is  the  actual  width  of  the  two  entrances  very  much 
greater  than  is  stated  by  Thucydidea,  but  this  width 
is  not  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  triremes ; 
they  are  nut  as  8  or  9  to  2,  but  as  1 7  to  i.  To  ex- 
plain this  difficulty  CoL  Leake  supposes  that  Thu- 
cydidea was  misinform)  d  respecting  the  breadth  of 
the  entrances  to  the  harbour.  But  to  this  a  satis- 
factory reply  is  given  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  not  only 
could  no  common  false  estimate  of  distances  have 
mistaken  a  passage  of  nearly  1400  yards  in  width 
1st aw  >•»  mrvh  ■  t.<  wtiaiA  «.niy  rigid  ■  riH 

ships  abreast,  but  still  less  could  it  have  been  sup- 
posed possible  to  choke,  up  such  a  passage  by  a 
continuous  line  of  ships,  lying  broadside  to  broad- 
side, which  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders  intended  to  do.  Moreover  the  northern 
entrance  has  now  a  shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across 
it,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  18  inches 
of  water;  whereas  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  im- 
plies that  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
triremes  to  sail  in  unobstructed.    The  length  of 


1 7  stadia,  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Sphacteria, 
does  not  agree  with  the  actual  length  of  Sphoaia, 
which  is  '25  stadia.  Lastly  Thucydides,  speaking 
of  the  bay  of  Pylus,  calls  it  u  a  harbour  of  con- 


1   :   ;  ;  :  . 


MAT  OK  PYLUS  AMD  ITS  1MMF.DIATK 
M.HillllOUIUlOOD. 

A.  P\\ut  (Old  Xararino). 

B.  Sphnctcri.i  {Sphagia). 
<'.  J^tgoom  tif  (limy*- si f;a . 
1).  Port  of  FotdU  KMa. 

E.  Bay  of  Pylui  (Bay  oj  Sararino). 

a.  ' 'avr  of  Hermr*. 

b.  Small  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  of  Otmyn- 

Aga  with  the  Bay  vf  Savanna. 

siderablc  magnitude"  (Ai/im  umi  ob  afuxpy);  an 
expression  which  seems  strange  to  be  applied  to  tin: 
spacious  Bay  of  Navarino,  which  was  not  only  tho 
larpest  harbour  in  (ireew,  but  perfectly  unlike  tho 
ordinary  harbours  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  always 
closed  artificially  at  the  mouth  by  projecting  moles 
when  they  were  not  sufficiently  land-locked  by 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  Dr.  Arnold 
nii-i-d  the  doubt  whether  the  island  now  called 
Sphagin  be  really  the  same  as  the  ancient  Sphacteria, 
and  whether  the  Bay  of  Navarino  be  the  real  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  He  sturted  the  hyjwthesis  that  tho 
peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Old  Nararimt 
stand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  con- 
verted into  a  peninsula  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  Omyn-Aga 
on  its  eastern  side  was  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus, 
into  which  there  was  an  opening  on  the  north,  at 
the  port  of  Voulho-Kilid,  capable  of  admitting  two 
triremes  abreast,  and  another  at  the  south,  where 
there  is  still  a  narrow  opening,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triremes  may  have  entered  the  lagoon  from  the 
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great  harbour  of  Xavarino.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
Col.  Leako  observe*,  that  in  itself  it  is  perfectly 
admi&siblp,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  a  situation 
in  Greece  on  the  low  coasts,  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  where,  by  the  operation  of  waters  salt  or 
fresh,  or  both  united,  some  change  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  times  of  ancient  history;  and  that 
in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  lagoon  may  be  an 
ancient  harbour  converted  into  a  lagoon  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  separated  it  from 
the  sea.  But,  among  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  this  hypothesis,  there  arc  two  which  seem  quite 
fatal  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Grote  and  the  other  by  CoL  Leake.  The  former 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsula  of  Old  Nava- 
rino was  the  real  ancient  Sphacteria,  it  must  have 
been  a  second  island  situated  to  tho  northward  of 
Sphayia;  and  that,  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  two  islands  close  together  and  near  the  scene. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  presup- 
poses that  there  was  only  one  island — Sphacteria, 
without  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thus 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eurymedon,  on  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the 
island  of  Prote,  because  the  bland  of  Sphacteria 
was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Thuc  iv.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itself.  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  (HelL  vi.  2.  §  3)  speaks  of  iQayiat 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a.  25)  mentions 
"  trcs  Sphagiae;"  but  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  mere  rocks.  The  objection  of  Col.  Leake  is 
still  more  faUl  to  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Old 
Navarino  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenic  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  courses  of  the 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  ma- 
sonry which  seems  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Mcs- 
sene.  Besides  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  are  traced  of  a  more 
ancient  inclosure  at  the  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  Voidho- 
KUid  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Remains 
of  walls  of  early  date  are  to  be  seen  likewise  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a  tumulus; — all  tending  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Navarino  was  occupied  at  a  remote 
period  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
sula could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Sphacteria,  which  never  contained  any  ancient  town. 
The  only  way  of  reconciling  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides  with  the  present  state  of  the  coast  is  to  sup- 
pose, with  Mr.  Grote  and  Curdus,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which 
separate  Sphagia  from  the  mainland  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Na- 
varino must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now 
to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia,  while  the  north- 
ern passage  also  must  hare  been  both  narrower  and 
clearer.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.,  Pelo- 
pormeriaca,  p.  190,  seq.;  Arnold,  Appendix  to  Thu- 
ajdidee,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  seq.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p.  427, seq.;  Curtius,  Pcloponnaas,  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  113;  Expedition 
Scientijique  de  la  Aforee,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
followed  the  erection  of  the  Athenian  fort  at  Tylus, 
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and  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  they  are 
given  in  every  Grecian  history.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  CoL  Leake  illustrates  the  description  of 
Thucydides  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner:  "The 


level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  where  the 
Lacedaemonians  encamped,  —  the   summit  at  the 
northern  end  to  which  they  retired,— the  landing- 
placcs  on  the  western  side,  to  which  the  Helots 
brought  provisions,  —  are  all  perfectly  recognisable. 
Of  the  fort,  of  loose  and  rude  construction  on  the 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remains 
should  now  exist;  but  there  arc  some  ruins  of  a 
signal-tower  of  a  later  age  on  the  same  site.  The 
summit  is  a  pile  of  rough  rocks  euding  in  a  peak; 
it  slopes  gradually  to  the  shore  on  every  side,  except 
to  the  harbour,  where  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular, 
though  here  just  above  the  water  there  is  a  small 
slope  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  a  body  <  f 
men  active  in  climbing  among  rocks  and  difficult 
places.     By  this  pass  it  is  probable  the  Messtman* 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
summit;  for  just  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
pass  there  is  a  passage  through  the  cliffs  which 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island,  so  that  by  this  opening,  and  along  the  pass 
under  the  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  Messe- 
nians  had  the  means  of  passing  unseen  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  the  summit    Though  this  hill  slopes 
gradually  from  its  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  harbour,  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  landing  at  its  foot,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather;  nor  is  it  easily  assailed  on  any  aide  by 
hind,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  summit, 
except  by  the  means  to  which  the  Messcnurcs  re- 
sorted; so  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  respecting 
it  are  perfectly  accurate  (fo  £o\d<x«rjjj  iatOKpnwrov 
ku)  «*«  t^s  yrjs  fpcurra  iwiftaxor).    The  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  rocky,  steep,  and  difficult 
of  access,  and  forms  a  separate  bill;  in  every  other 
part  the  ground  slopes  from  the  cliffs  on  the  side  of 
the  harbour  to  the  western  shore,  which,  though 
rocky,  is  low;  so  that  when  the  weather  is  calm  it 
is  more  easy  in  face  of  an  opponent  to  land,  and  to 
make  way  into  the  island  on  that  side  than  on  the 
eastern  shore,  where  the  cliffs  admit  of  an  easy 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  towards  the  northern, 
end,  the  otlwr  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  an 
opening  in  the  cliffs  leads  immediately  into  the  most 
level  part  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stands  a 
small  church  of  the  Panagkia.    There  are  also  two 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  opposite 
to  Neohattro:  near  these  creeks  there  is  a  welL 
The  principal  source  of  water  is  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  ruck 
20  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  more  natural 
than  artificial ;  for  below  a  shallow  surface  of  soil, 
in  which  there  is  a  circular  peristomium  of  modern 
masonry,  the  excavation  in  the  rock  is  irregular  ami 
slanting.    In  one  or  two  places  there  are  groves  of 
high  boshes,  and  there  are  low  shrubs  in  every  part 
of  it   It  often  happens,  as  it  did  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  a  fire,  oc- 
curring accidentally  or  of  intention,  clears  the  fare 
of  the  island  during  the  droughts  of  that  season : 
the  northern  hill  exhibits  at  this  moment  recent 
marks  of  a  similar  conflagration."   {Morea,  roL  L 
408,  seq.) 

The  peninsula  of  Coryphasium  is  a  precipice  on 
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side  or  towards  the  lagoon;  while  on  the 
western  side  or  towards  the  open  sea  it  slopes  gra- 
dually, particularly  on  the  SWn  where  Demosthenes 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Brasida*  and 
tho  Lacedaemonians.  The  promontory  is  higher  at 
the  northern  end.  Below  the  rained  fortress  at  the 
northern  end  there  is  a  fine  cavern,  called  Voi<lh6- 
KUid  (BoiSd-aoiAid),  "  the  ox's  belly,"  which  gives 
name  to  the  small  circular  port  immediately  below 
it,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  This  cavern 
is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  having  a  roof 
like  a  Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  is  triangular,  SO 
feet  long  and  12  high;  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cavo  was,  according  to  the  Peloponnrsian  tra- 
dition, the  one  into  which  the  infant  Hermes  drove 
the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  as  situated 
upon  the  sea-side  (v.  341);  but  in  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (c  23)  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  at 
Coryphasiom.  In  Ovid  {Met  ii.  684)  Mercury  is 
represented  as  beholding  from  Mt.  Cyllene  the  un- 
guarded cattle  proceeding  into  the  fields  of  Pylus. 

The  bay  of  Voidho-Kilid  w  separated  by  a  low 
semicircular  ridge  of  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
lagoon  of  Otmyn-Aga.  As  neither  Thocydides  nor 
Pausanias  says  a  word  about  this  lagoon,  which  now 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  with  Leake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsula  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  surrounded  with  a  sandy 
plain,  as  Pausanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  I*ylus,  the  epithet  l)na$6us,  which  the 
poet  constantly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 


The  Athenians  did  not  surrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  b.  c  421  (Thuc.  v.  35),  but 
retained  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
lost  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Diod.  xiii.  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Hes- 
senians  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylus 
again  appears  in  history.  The  remains  of  the  walls 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Me.vsfnians  and  Achaeans  respecting  the  possession 
of  this  place.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30;  Polyb.  xviiL  25.) 
It  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple 
of  Athena  Coryphasia,  the  so-named  house  of  Nestor, 
containing  a  picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a  cavern 
said  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Neleus 
and  Nestor.  He  describes  the  latter  as  within  the 
city ;  which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  promontory,  as  this  cave  is> 
evidently  the  one  described  above.  (Pans.  v.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  coins  of  this  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  I1i/AJ<w,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Severus. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  that  the  restored  city  was  also  called  Cory- 
p barium,  since  be  says  that  "  at  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League  there  was  a  town  of  Coryphasiom, 
as  we  learn  from  a  coin,  which  shows  that  Cory- 
phashun  was  a  member  of  that  confederacy."  (/>«- 
loponiit  siaca,  p.  191.) 

The  modern  name  Avarfno,  corrupted,  as  already 
fcaid,  into  Navarfno,  is  probably  due  to  the  Avars, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  built  by  tbe 
widow  of  tbe  Prankish  chieftain  William  de  la 
Boche.   Her  descendants  sought  a  more  convenient 
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place  for  their  residence,  and  erected  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbour  the  Neoktutro  or  modern  Na- 
varino.  It  commanded  the  southern  end  of  the 
harbour,  which  became  more  and  more  important  as 
tbe  northern  entrance  Inx-ame  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  best  harbour  in  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesus, Navarhto  constantly  appears  in  modem  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrc*ted  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Morosini,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  the  Turkish 
lleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  (Curtius,  /V/u/x>a»ejo#,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Pylos.  According  to  a  generally  received  tradition, 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  migrated  from  Iolcos 
in  Tbessaly,  and  founded  on  the  west  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  a  kingdom  extending  westward  u.s 
far  as  that  of  the  Atridae,  and  northward  as  far  aa 
the  Alpheius,  or  even  beyond  this  river.  Neleus 
incurred  the  indignation  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purity  him  after  the  murder  of  his  son  I  phi  t  us. 
The  hero  took  Pylus  and  killed  Neleus,  together 
with  eleven  of  his  twelve  sons.  But  his  surviving 
son  Nestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  bis  exploits  in  youth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  his  old  age  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  their  expedition  against  Troy.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Nestor,  the  Neleids  quitted  Pylus  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus  —  the  M>\os 
Nr/A^Ioi,  as  it  was  called — was  a  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geographers  and  gram- 
marians. Strabo  (viii.  p.  339)  quotes  a  proverbial 
verse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  name  were 


fori  TlitKoi  wpo  TliKouf  Mhos  yt  fUv  fori  koI 
iAAor,— 

of  which  Uie  former  half — "Eari  IIvAof  wpb 
UuKoio — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylus  became  famous  by  tbe  capture 
of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria.  (Aristoph.  EquiL 
1059.)  Tbe  claims  of  the  EJcian  Pylus  to  be  tho 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side  ;  and 
the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  in  Triphylia  and 
Messenia.  Tbe  ancients  usually  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Messcnian  Pylos.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  36),  who  unhesitatingly  places  the 
city  of  Nestor  on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  agrees 
with  the  people  of  Elis  that  Homer,  in  describing; 
the  Alpheius  as  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Pylians  (//.  v.  545),  had  a  view  to  the  Eleian  city. 
(Paus.  vL  22.  §  6.)  It  is  however,  much  more 
probable  that  the  "land  of  the  Py liana"  was  used 
by  the  poet  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylus,  since  be  describes  both  Thryoessa  on 
the  Alpheius  and  the  cities  on  the  Messenian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  frontier  places  of  Pylus.  (Bpv- 
oWtra  n6kis  .  .  .  rtdrn  UiKov  lifiaBforros,  IL 
xi.  712;  rArrai  Tlikov  itfuiB6tyrot,  It.  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viii.  pp.  337,  350).  It  is  curious  that 
Pausanias,  who  paid  bo  much  attention  to  Homeric 
antiquities,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  existence  of 
the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Pindar  calls  Nestor  "the 
old  man."    (/tyA.  vL  35.)  Isocratca 
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mention?  Messenia  as  his  birthplace  (Panath.  §  72); 
and  Pherecydes  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  289) 
and  Eustatbius  (aid  Od.  iii.  p.  1454)  describes  the 
Messenian  Pylus  as  the  city  founded  by  Peleus. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  (xv.  66),  and 
of  many  others.  In  opposition  to  their  views, 
Strabo,  following  the  opiuion  of  the  'OnTipucurrtpoi, 
argues  at  great  length  that  the  Triphylian  Elis  was 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  scq.,  348, 
seq.)  He  maintains  that  the  description  of  the 
Alpbeius  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Pylians 
(IL  v.  545),  which,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  was 
the  only  argument  which  the  Eleians  conld  adduce 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  the  Triphylian 
Pylus ;  whereas  the  poet's  mention  of  Nestor's  ex- 
ploits against  the  Epeians  (IL  xi.  670,  seq.)  is 
fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  Mesaenian  city  being 
his  residence.  Nestor  is  described  as  making  an 
incursion  into  tbe  country  of  the  Epeians,  and  re- 
turning thence  with  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  which 
he  safely  lodges  by  night  in  the  Neleian  city.  The 
third  day  the  Epeians,  having  collected  their  forces 
on  the  Alpheiua,  Nestor  marched  forth  from  Pylus, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  duy  halted  at  the 
Mi n veins  (subsequently  called  the  Anigrus),  where 
he  passed  tbe  night ;  starting  from  thence  on  the 
following  morning,  he  arrived  at  tbe  Alpheios  at 
noon.  Strabo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events 
could  have  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  from 
so  distant  a  city  as  tbe  one  at  Coryphasium,  while 
they  might  easily  have  happened  if  the  Neleian  city 
had  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Again 
he  argues  from  the  Odyssey  tliat  the  Neleid  Pylus 
could  not  hare  been  on  the  sea-coast,  since  Teie- 
machus,  after  be  had  disembarked  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Pylus,  sent  a  courier 
to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (Od.  iii.  423)  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Sparta  to  Pylon,  he  desired 
Pisistratus  to  turn  off  to  the  sea-side,  that  he  might 
immediately  embark,  as  he  wished  not  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  Nestor.  (Od.  xv.  199,  seq.) 
These  arguments,  as  well  as  others,  adduced  by 
Strabo,  have  convinced  K.  0.  Miiller  (Orchomenos, 
p.  357,  seq.),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96),  and  several  modern  scholars ;  but  Leake, 
Curtius,  and  others  have  adhered,  with  much 
greater  probability,  to  the  more  common  view  of 
antiquity,  that  the  Neleian  Pylus  was  situated  at 
Coryphasium.  It  has  been  shown  that  Pylus  was 
frequently  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  Neleid 
kingdom,  and  not  simply  the  city,  as  indeed  Strabo 
himself  had  admitted  when  arguing  against  the 
claims  of  the  Eleian  Pylus.  Moreover,  even  if  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Nestor's 
exploits  against  the  Epeians  agrees  better  with  the 
claim  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  narrative  of  the 
journeys  of  Tclemachus  is  entirely  opposed  to  this 
claim.  Telemacbus  in  going  from  Pylus  to  Sparta 
drove  his  horses  thither,  without  changing  them,  in 
two  days,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Pberae  ( Od. 
iii.  485) ;  and  he  returned  from  Sparta  to  Pylus  in 
the  same  manner.  (Od.  xv.  182,  seq.)  Now  the 
Messenian  Pylus,  Pherae,  and  Sparta,  lie  in  a  direct 
line,  the  distance  from  Pylus  to  Pherae  being  about 
85  miles  by  the  road,  aud  from  Pherae  to  Sparta 
about  28  miles.  On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  road  from 
the  Triphylian  Pylus  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
by  tbe  valley  of  the  Alpheius  into  that  of  tbe 
Eurotas ;  whereas  Pherae  would  have  been  <-.i  of 
the  way,  and  the  distance  to  it  would  ''<»vo  been 
than  a  day's  journey. 
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the  position  of  the  Messenian  Pylus,  the  u*t 
striking  upon  the  whole  western  coast  of  Pelopc- 
nesus,  was  far  more  likely  to  have  attracted  tbe 
Thessalian  wanderers  from  Iolcos,  the  worihijfierj 
of  the  god  Poseidon,  than  a  site  which  was  nether 
strong  by  nature  nor  near  the  coast. 

But  although  we  may  conclude  that  tbe  Meseoian 
Pylns  was  the  city  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  dwbt 
whether  the  city  itself  existed  on  the  promratar 
Coryphasium  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Grreb 
rarely  built  a  city  in  the  earliest  period  immediaulj 
upon  the  coast,  and  still  more  rarely  chose  s  site  » 
badly  supplied  with  water  as  Coryphasium,  of  which 
the  Athenians  experienced  tbe  inconvenience  *ta 
they  defended  it  in  tbe  Peloponnesian  War.  Thrtt 
seems  much  probability  in  the  account  of  Sirabo 
(viiL  p.  359)  that  the  ancient  Messenian  Pyk»w» 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  and  that  npoo 
its  destruction  some  of  its  inhabitants  settled  it 
Coryphasium.  If  then  we  suppose  tbe  city  of  Nestor 
to  have  stood  a  little  way  inland,  and  Corrphasiani 
to  have  been  its  port-town,  the  narrative  of  TeJe- 
machus'  return  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Not  vnhiaf, 
to  lose  time  at  the  royal  residence,  he  drives  straigut 
to  the  port  and  goes  quietly  on  board.  Hence,  one 
of  Strabo's  roost  serious  objections  to  the  tlfssenan 
Pylus  disappears.  Strabo  was  justified  inseekingf* 
a  separate  site  for  the  city  and  tbe  port,  bta  ha 
seems  to  have  forgotten  tbe  existence  of  the  Old 
Pylus  inland,  which  he  had  himself  menhosnL 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L  p.  416,  seq.;  Curtius,  ft- 
lojMmnetoi,  voL  ii.  p.  174,  seq.) 

PYRAEI,  a  people  in  Illyria  (Plin.  iii.  2S.  s.  36 ; 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12),  perhaps  the  same  as  tbe  Plena 
of  Strabo.  [Plebaei.] 

PYRA'MIA.    [Argos,  p.  202,  a.] 

PY'KAMUS  (tlvpafios),  one  of  the  great  riwrs 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  its  sources  in  CaUoou 
near  the  town  of  Arabissus.  (Strab.  L  p.  53,  u*. 
p.  675.)  For  a  time  it  passes  under  ground,  bat 
then  comes  forward  again  as  a  navigable  river,  sad 
forces  its  way  through  a  glen  of  Mount  Taoru, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dojt  can 
leap  across  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  536.)  Its  coarse, 
which  until  then  bad  been  south,  now  turns  to  the 
south-west,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Mallus  in  Cilica. 
This  river  is  deep  and  rapid  (Tzetx.  ad  LyeqpA. 
440);  its  average  breadth  was  1  stadium  (Xeo^A. 
Anab.  i.  4.  §  1),  but  it  carried  with  it  such  a  quan- 
tity of  mud,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  oracle,  it* 
deposits  were  one  day  to  reach  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  thus  unite  it  with  tbe  mainland.  (Strab.  L  c; 
Eustath.  ad  Diony$.  867.)  Steplianus  B.  (<■  r.) 
states  that  formerly  this  river  bad  been  called  Lro- 
cosyrus.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §4; 
Plin.  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13;  Curtius,  iii  7; 
Arrian,  Amtb.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  Its  modern  nan*  » 
SeUnm  or  Jechun.  [L  &] 

PYRANTHUS  (nipaitiot :  Eth.  IlvpcWwii  » 
small  town  in  Crete,  near  Gortyn,  probably  tl* 
modem  Pyratkl  (Steph.  B.  $.  r. ;  Pa&bley,  Cnk, 
vol.  i.  p.  291.) 

PYKASUS  (TltftcuTos,  Strab.  Steph.  B.  t.r.  . 
ntypWoj,  Horn :  Eth.  TlvpaeaMt),*  town  of  Phthkti* 
in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Phylac* 
and  Iton,  and  described  by  lum  as  rivftaoav  £*vV- 
pfcyra,  A^rpor  rdfttyos.  (IL  il  695.)  Vym™ 
was  situated  on  the  Pagasacau  gulf,  at  the  d&act* 
of  20  sudia  from  Thebes,  and  possessed  a  p*d 
harbour  (s^um,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435).  It  bad 
disaiiijeared  in  tho  time  of  Strabo.   Its  name  w»* 
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superseded  by  that  of  Demetkium,  derived  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  as  distant  two  stadia  from 
Pyrasns.  Demetriam  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
Phtbiotis  by  Scylax  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livy  (xxviiL 
6),  Stephanos  B.  (*.  v.  An^t^Tpiov),  and  Mela 
(iL  3).  Leake  placet  Pyrasns  at  Kokkma,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
wrought  quadrangular  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
flat  summit,  partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  He 
also  states  that  at  Kokkina  there  is  a  circular 
basin  full  of  water  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a  small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
mole  not  far  from  it.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
was  probably  at  a  spot,  5  minutes  short  of  Kokkina. 
where  exist  many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks. 
(L*ake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  it.  p.  366.) 

PYRENAEI  MONTES  (va  Uvfnvwn  *pn,  Ptnl. 
i.  15.  §  2,  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
Ac;  Folyb.  iii.  34),  called  also  Pyrenaeus  Mons 
(Mela,  iL  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  h.  4,  Ac).  Pyrenaeus  Sal- 
tus  (Liv.  xxi.  23,  Ac;  Plin.  iv.  19.  a.  33).  Pyre- 
n  u*ura  Jugum  (Mela,  iii.  1),  and  M.  Pyrene  (Jlvp4jmf, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  160,  &c;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417;  A  us.  Ep. 
xxv.  51),  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  di- 
vides Spain  from  Gaul.  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  *vp,Jire,  from  a  great 
conflagration  which,  through  the  neglect  of  some 
shepherds,  destroyed  its  woods,  and  melted  the  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  the  brooks  ran  with  molten 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Diod.  v.  25;  ArisL  Mir. 
Ahsc.  88;  Sen.  Q.  N.  1.)  Silius  Italicus  (/.  c.) 
derives  its  name  from  Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bebryccs;  but  its  true  etymology  is  probably 
from  the  Celtic  word  byrin  or  bryn,  signifying  a 
mountain.  (Cf.  Astruc.  Mem.  de  t  But.  Nat  de 
Langvedoc,  iii.  2.)  Herodotus  seems  to  hare  bad 
some  obscure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  as 
he  mentions  (iL  33),  a  place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  later  had  its  source.  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
137,  161)  erroneously  describes  the  chain  as  run- 
ning from  S.  to  N.;  but  its  true  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  NW.,  is  given  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
and  Mercian  (Beracl.  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  35)  it  is  3000  stadia  in  length;  according 
to  Justin  (xliv.  1)  600  Roman  miles.  After  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Sarmatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe 
(Agathem.  ii.  9,  p.  47;  Eustath.  ad  Dumys.  338; 
Diod.  L  c),  whence  they  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  as  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lucan. 
iv.  84,  seq.)  On  the  side  of  Gaul  they  are  steep, 
rugged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
descend  gradually  to  the  plain,  are  thickly  wooded, 
and  intersected  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabricum,  was  called  "  Salt  us  Vasconum," 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Vascones,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34  )  This  portion 
now  bears  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.  de  Att- 
gana  and  S.  Sejot.  Still  farther  \V.  was  Mons 
Vinnius  or  Vindius  (OvkJuw  vpos,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§  21  ;  Flor.  iv.  12),  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Asturcs.  The  Pyrenees 
form  several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iii. 
p.  160,  iv.  p.  176,  Ac,;  Mela,  ii.  5;  Sil.  It.  iii.  417, 
seq.)  Tbey  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  lead  (Strab.  iii.  p.  146;  Plin.  I  c),  and  con- 
,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the 
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Garumna,  the  Iberus,  and  a  Dumber  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  L  c,  and  iv.  p  182.)  Only  three 
roads  over  them  were  known  to  the  Romans ;  the 
most  westerly,  by  Carasae  (now  Carts'),  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Bidasoa  by  Fuenterabia ;  the  most  easterly, 
which  was  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  still 
used,  near  the  roast  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Juncaria  (now  Junquera)  ;  and  one  which  lay 
between  these  two,  leading  from  Caesaraugnsta  to 
Benearnnm  (now  Barege).  (/{m.  Ant.  pp.  390, 
452,  455;  Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  Ac.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
reader  may  consult  Mitiano,  JXccionario,  vii.  p.  38, 
seq.;  Huber,  Sinzsenatu  Spanien,  Gott.  1833;  and 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strabo;  and 
that,  while  "the  French  slope  is  full  of  summer 
watering- places  and  sensual,  the  Spanish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  the  lair  of  the  smuggler 
and  wild  bird  and  beast,*'  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYRENAEI  PORTUS.  [Indioetes.] 

PYRE'NES  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Uispasia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1084.] 

PY'RETUS  (nvprris),  called  by  the  Scythians 
n<ipoTo,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  as  a  large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Danube.    The  modern  Prutk. 

PYRGI  (n«Jp7o«:  Eth.  Pyrgcnsis:  Santa  5e- 
rero),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated 
between  Alsium  and  Castrum  Novum,  and  distant 
34  miles  from  Rome  .(/{in.  Ant.  p.  290.)  It  was 
rather  more  than  6  miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  the  port  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  but  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  at  a  mnch  later  period. 
(Strab.  L  c;  Diod.  xv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  name  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement.  It  is  probable 
that  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighbouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  that  this  was 
tlie  cause  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  the  con- 
dition  of  a  dependency  on  the  mure  powerful  city 
of  the  interior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyrgi  veterea,  Aen.  x.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assistance  to 
Aeneas.  Bnt  the  only  mention  of  Pyrgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  in 
n.  c.  384,  when  the  treasures  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and, 
binding  his  troops  at  Pyrgi  in  the  night,  surprised 
and  plundered  the  temple,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  xv.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Arist.  Oecon.  ii. 
21;  Polyaen.  v.  2.  21.)  The  amount  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  but  the  temple  was  certainly  very 
wealthy :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Pyrgi  liad  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  the  piracies 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  general. 
Servius,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chief 
part  in  those  depredations;  but  this  may  probably 
be  an  exaggeration.   (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  184.)  It 
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could  sever  have  been  a  large  town,  and  appears 
under  the  Romans  to  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  indeed  noticed  by  Livy,  together 
with  Fregenae  and  Castrum  Novum,  as  one  of  the 
maritime  colonies  which  inu.c.  191  contended  in 
vain  for  exemption  from  military  levies  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
3);  bat  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  colony  was  established  there,  nor  does  any  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  occur  in  that  capacity.  Its 
name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria;  bat  Strabo  terms 
it  only  a  small  town  (»o\lx»w),  and  Servios  calls 
it  in  his  time  merely  a  fort  (castellum),  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  remains. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  5.8. 1 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  4;  Martial,  xii.  2;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  c.)  Bat 
in  the  time  of  Rutilias  it  had  altogether  sank  into 
decay,  and  its  site  was  occupied  only  by  a  Urge 
villa!  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  223.)  No  subsequent  notice 
of  it  is  found  until  it  reappears  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  title  of  Santa  Severa. 

The  Itineraries  vary  much  in  the  distances  they 
assign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  other  stations  on  the 
coast;  bat  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsium 
and  Castrum  Novum:  and  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Caere, 
given  by  Strabo,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sla  Severa.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  ten. 
Ant  pp.  290,  301 ;  Itin.  Afarit.  p.  498 ;  Tab.  Peut.) 
The  site  of  the  fortress  of  that  name  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walls  of  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeval  date,  are  based 
on  foundations  of  very  ancient  character,  being  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  of  large  size, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,  in  the  flame 
manner  as  the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia.  The  line 
of  these  foundations,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  abutting  on  the  sea. 
Some  remains  of  Roman  walk  of  later  date  occur  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  but  no  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  situated  within  the  enclosure;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  must 
have  been  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  natural 
inlet  or  harbour.  (Canina,  in  the  Ann,  delt  Itut. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  35—44 ;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  11 — 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated  is  called  by  Strabo  Eilcitbyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leucothea  (Arist 
/.  c. ;  Polyaen.  2.  c),  who  was  identified  with  the 
Mater  Matuta  of  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  deity  is  meant  by  both  appel- 
lations. (Gerhard,  GoUkeiUn  der  Etrutber,  pp.  9, 
25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PYRGUS  or  PYRGI.  1.  (Tlvpryos,  Her.  Polyb.; 
Mpyoi,  Strab.,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. :  Eth.  nvpytrns), 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  viiL  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanufl  B.  (#.  r.)  as  a  Messenian  town.  It  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Miuyae.  (Herod,  iv. 
148.)  It  opened  its  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  places  Pyrgi  at  some 
ancient  remains  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda, 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Morea,  voL  i.  p.  57,  vol.  ii. 
p.  207.) 

2.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a  district  named 
Perippia,  which  Polybius  mentions  in  conjunction 
Lasion.  (Polyb.  v.  102 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxvii.  32.) 


PYTHIUM. 

PYRNUS  (ntfpvot:  Eth.  n^mos),  a  town  of 
Caria,  of  uncertain  site.  (Staph.  B.  *.».;  Plin.  v. 
28.  s.  29,) 

PYROGERI.  a  people  dwelling  on  the  Hebrus  in 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  iv.  1 1.  s.  18.  [T.H.D.] 
PYRRHA  (Itid^a:  Eth.  Iluftaaw).  1.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  deep  bay  on  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  which  had  so  narrow  an  entrance 
that  it  was  called  the  Earipui  of  Pyrrha,  It  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Mytuene 
and  100  from  Cape  Males.  (Atben.  iii.  p,  88;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revolt  the  town  sided 
with  Mytilene,  but  was  reconquered  by  Pachea. 
(Thnc.  iii  18,  25,  35;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  36;  Steph. 
B.  a.  e.)  In  Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  ex- 
isted, but  the  suburbs  and  port  were  still  inhabited. 
Pliny  (v.  39)  reports  that  Pyrrha  had  been  swal- 
lowed np  by  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyrrha  is  now 
called  Calonl 

2.  A  small  town  on  the  Maeander,  opposite  to 
Miletus;  it  was  50  stadia  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Plin.  v.  29;  SchoL 
ad  Ptol  v.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

PYRRHA  .(Ilv^a),  a  promontory  of  Theasaly, 
now  C.  Ankittri,  in  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  and 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Leake,  NorOun* 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 
PYRRHE'UM.  [Ambracia,  p.  120,  a.] 
PYRKHI  C ASTRA  (ntyfau  x«W).  1.  A  for- 
tress in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oenus  and  Eurotas,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  so  named  from  liaving  been  the 
place  of  encampment  of  Pyrrhus,  when  he  invaded 
Laconia  in  b.  c  272.  (Polyb.  v.  19  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
27  ;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaai,  p.  345.) 
2.  In  Greek  lllyria.  [Vol  L  p.  563,  a.] 
PY'RRHICHUS  (n^ixo»),  a  town  of  Laoaua, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  promontory  ending 
in  Cape  Taenarum,  and  distant  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
others  from  Pyrrhic  as,  one  of  the  Curates.  Silenus 
was  also  said  to  hare  been  brought  up  here,  It  con- 
tained temples  of  Artemis  Astrateia  and  of  Apollo 
Amaxonius, —  the  two  surnames  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Amazons  did  not  proceed  further 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a  well  in  the  agora. 
The  ruins  of  this  town  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  near  the  village  of  Kdralo. 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausanias  speaks, 
the  torso  of  a  female  statue,  the  remains  of  baths, 
and  several  Roman  ruins.  Leake  observes  that  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pyrrhicbus 
must  be  measured,  not  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
as  Boblaye  proposes,  but  from  near  its  sources. 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichus  one.  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconian  towns  (Pa us.  iii.  21.  §  7,  iii.  25.  §§  1 — 3; 
Boblaye,  Recherchet,  <fc.  p.  88;  Leake,  Pdoponne- 
naca,  p.  1 74 ;  Curtius,  Pelopoimesot,  vol  ii.  p.  27  G.) 
PYRRUM.  [Perituk.] 
PYRUSTAE  (Jlvpowrrat),  according  to  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  314),  a  tribe  of  Pannonia,  but  undoubtedly 
the  same  people  as  the  Illyrian  Pi ku stab.  [L.  S-] 
PYTHIUM  (Tlvdutv),  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  fonning  a  Tripolis  with  the  two  ncighbooring 
towns  of  Azores  and  Doliche.  Pythium  derived  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  situated  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus,  as  we  learn  from  an 
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epigram  of  Xeinagoras,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who 
measured  the  height  of  Olympus  from  these  parts 
Cap.  Pint  Aemil.  Paul  15).  Games  were  also 
celebrated  here  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  #.  e. 
TlvGior.)  Pythium  commanded  an  important  pass 
across  Mount  Olympus.  This  pass  and  that  of 
rVmj*  arc  the  only  two  leading  from  Macedonia 
into  the  north-east  of  Thessaly.  Leake  therefore 
places  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
Kokkinoplo  and  Lhddhi,  though  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  have  been  discovered  there.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53 ;  Plut,  Steph.  B.,  II.  cc. ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  341,  seq.) 

PYTHO.  [Delphi.] 

PYTHO'POLIS.  [Mttiiepous.] 

PYXIRATES.  [Euphrates.] 

PYXITES  (riw^Tin),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pont  us,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine  60  stadia 
on  the  north-east  of  Prytanis.  (Plin.  vi.  4  ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  6;  Anonym.  Peripi  P.  E. 
p.  15.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Cissa  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  6),  and  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modern  Vitzeh.  [L.S.] 

PYXU&  [Br/XEKTCM.] 

Q. 

QUACERNI.  [Qukbquersi.] 

QUAD  I  (KovctSoi),  a  great  German  tribe  in  the 
south-east  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
between  Mons  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  Sar- 
matian  mountains,  and  the  Danube.  (Tac.  Germ. 
42,  Ann.  xii.  29,  Ilitt.  iii.  5,  21;  Ptol.  tL  11.  § 
26;  Plin.  iv.  25.)  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  east  by  the  Jazyges  Me- 
tanastae,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pannonians.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  came  to  occupy  that  country, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arrived  there  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Marcomanni  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Marcomannian  king  Maroboduus  and  his  successor 
Catualda,  on  being  driven  from  their  kingdom,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  in 
a.  d.  19  assigned  to  them  and  their  companions  in 
exile  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Marus  and 
Cusus,  and  appointed  Vannius,  a  Qnadian,  king  of 
the  territory  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25).  This 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vannius,  was  divided  between  his  nephews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  who,  however,  continued  to  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Romans.  (Tac.  A  nn.  xii. 
29,  30.)  Tacitus  (Germ.  I.  c.)  says  that  down  to 
his  own  time  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  had  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Maroboduus,  but 
that  then  foreigners  ruled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  rulers  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  At  a  later  time  the  Quadi  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni  against  the 
1;  ..mans,  arid  otn  •  •  n<  at  ly  an:i;l  Beted  the  w  hole  army 
of  M.  Aurelius,  which  was  saved  only  by  a  sudden 
tempest.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  then  concluded  with  them,  they  still  continued 
to  harass  the  Romans  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged,  for  the  protection 
of  hi*  own  dominions,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  around  their  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  people  were  nearly  driven  to  abandon 
their  country.    (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  11,  13,  20.)  In 
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A.  D.  180  the  emperor  Cotnmodus  renewed  the  pence- 
with  them  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  2;  Lamprid.  Com.  3; 
Herodian,  i.  6),  but  they  still  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  empire  (Eutrop.  ix.  9;  Vo- 
pisc.  Aurel.  18;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12,  xxix.  6). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Suevi,  for  Quadi  are 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain.  (Hierwi.  Ep. 
9.)  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  12) 
the  Quadi  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Sanna- 
tians,  for  they  used  long  spears  and  a  coat  of  mail 
consisting  of  linen  covered  with  thin  plates  of  horn; 
they  had  in  war  generally  three  6wift  horses  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  (/.  r.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  country, 
such  as  Eburodunum,  Meliodunum,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doslanium,  &c;  the  Celtic  names  of  which  suggest 
that  those  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  had  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  cither 
subdued  by  them  or  had  become  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  name  Quadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  word  col,  cold,  or  coad,  that 
is.  a  wood  or  forest,  an  etymology  which  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancieut  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  K&k&ovou  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Latham  (ad 
Tac.  Germ,  p  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Sannatians.  (Comp  Wilht-lm.  <,Yrw«»»Wi.  p. 
fol.)  [L.  S.J 

QUADIATES.  In  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
of  Susa,  published  by  Maffei,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Cottius.  The  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
last  is  the  Quadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Quadiates. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Quariates.  After  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Lingauni  [LlJiOAUNi],  he  adds  : 
"Super  quos  Suetri,  Quariates,  Adunicates."  The 
valley  of  Qaeira*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance, 
below  Briancon,  and  a  little  above  Embrun,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariates. 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  the 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Quariates,  for 
the  R  of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  very  clear,  may 
have  been  taken  for  a  l> ;  or  the  complete  name 
may  have  been  Quadriates,  the  name  of  Qurircu  in 
old  records  being  Quadrialium.  [G.  L.] 

QU  ADR  ATA  (sc.  Castra).  1.  A  Roman  fort 
in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Savua,  between  the 
towns  of  Noviodunum  and  Siscia.  (It.  Ant.  pp. 
260,  274;  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  19  ;  Tab.  Peut.)  No 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Arrabona  and  Carnuntum,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  (It.  Ant.  p.  247.)  Muchar 
(Noricum,  p.  264)  identifies  it  with  a  place  be- 
tween Orar  and  Oroszvar,  now  occupied  by  a  large 
farm  of  Count  Zitsi.  [L.  S.] 

QUADRA'TAE,  a  village  or  station  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  mad  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 
Ticinum.  The  Itineraries  place  it  22  or  23  miles 
from  the  former  city  and  16  or  19  from  Rigomagus 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  340,  356;  Itin.  llier.  p.  557)*;  but 
the  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncertain  site.  Qua- 
drntae  must  have  been  situated  between  Chicago 
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and  Crescenlino,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dora 
Baltea  with  the  Po ;  but  the  exact  site  has  nut 
been  detennined.  Though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  a  place 
or  station  of  importance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Notitia  that  a  body  of  troops  (Sarmatae  Gentiles) 
was  permanently  stationed  there.  (Notit.  Dion. 
vol.  ii.  p.  121)  [E.H.B.] 

QUADRIBU'RGIUM.  Amrniauus  Marcellinus 
(xviii.  2)  mentions  Quadriburgium  among  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine  which  Julian  repaired  :  "  Civi- 
tates  ocenpatae  sunt  septcm.  Castra  Herculis, 
Quadriburgium,  Tricesimae,  Xovesium,  Bonna,  An- 
tunnacum  et  Bingio."  There  is  however  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
places  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  D'Anville  conjectures  that  Quadriburgium 
is  the  same  place  as  Burginatium  [Buroina- 
tilm],  following  Cluver  and  Alting.  (Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  conjecture 
solely  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
Qtudburg,  not  far  from  Cleve,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman  place,  for  Roman  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there.  [G.  L.] 
QUARIA'TES.  [Qladiatks.] 
QL'ARQUERNI,  a  people  in  Istria,  of  uncertain 

(Plin.  hi.  19.  a.  23.) 
QUARQUERXI.  [Qi  krquerni.] 
QUAR  TEXS1S  LOCUS,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
Belgica  Secunda  :  "  Praefcctus  classic  Sambricae  in 
loco  Quartensi  hive  Homensi."  The  place  seems  to 
be  Quarte  on  the  Sambrv,  which  keeps  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Quarte  indicates  a  distance  of  iv. 
from  some  principal  place,  it  being  usual  for  chief 
towns  to  reckon  distances  along  the  roads  which 
led  from  them  to  the  limit*  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quarten&is  belonged  was 
Bagacum  (Bavai),  and  the  distance  from  Quarte 
to  Baca*  is  four  Gallic  leagues.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to  Bavai  passed 
by  Quarte,  "  Quartensis"  is  the  adjective  of  a 
form  "  Quart  us "  or  M  Quarta,"  and  Quarta  occurs 
in  an  old  record  of  the  year  1125,  "Altare  de 
Quarta  supra  Sambram,"  which  is  the  church  of 
Quarte.  [G.  L.  j 

QUERQUERNI  (Plin.  Hi.  3.  a.  4;  Quarquerni, 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  245.  2 ;  Quacerni,  Kovaxtpvol, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  47),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensia,  a  subdivision  of  the  Gallaeci  Bra- 
carii. 

QUERQUE'TULA  (Eth,  Querquctulanus ;  Kop. 
kotov*jcw6s,  Dionys.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  the  populi  Albcnses, 
or  extinct  communities  of  Latium,  and  by  Dionysius 
among  the  the  Latin  cities  which  constituted  the 
league  against  Rome.  (Plin.  iiL  5.s.  9;  Dionys.  v. 
61.)  Neither  passage  affords  the  slightest  clue  to 
its  position,  and  the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned ; 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  place  was  not  in 
existence  at  a  later  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  done)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Querquetulana  at  Rome  with  this  city  (Becker, 
Bandbuciu,  vol.  i.  p.  1 70) ;  and  wo  are  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  positiou.  It  lias  been  placed  by 
Gell  and  Xibby  at  a  place  called  Corcollo,  about 
3  miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli ;  but  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. (Cell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  369;  Nibby, 
IHntorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  GGfO  [K.  H  B.] 
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QUINDA.  [Axazarbuh.] 

QUIXTA'NAE  or  AD  QUINTA'NAS,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Labicana  or  Latina,  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Labicum,  now  La  Colonna,  from 
which  it  was  about  a  mile  distant,  (/tut.  Ant. 
p.  304 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  5.)  Under  tbe 
Roman  Empire  it  became  the  site  of  a  village  or 
suburb  of  Labicum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanensea.  [La- 
bicum.] [E.  H.  B-] 

QUIXTIA'XA  CASTRA,  a  fort  in  the  east  of 
Vindclicia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
U-tween  Batava  Castra  and  Augnstana  Castra. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  a  troop  of  Rhaetian  bom- 
men.  (IL  Ant.  p.  249;  Notit.  Imp.,  where  it  is 
called  Quartana  Castra  ;  com  p.  Eugipp.  Vit  S. 
Severini,  15,  27.)  Muchar  (Noricwn,  p.  2S5) 
identifies  its  site  with  that  of  the  modern  village  of 
Kumen.  [L.S.] 

QUIZA  (Komfa,  also  Bowfc,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3),  a 
place  on  tbe  coast  of  Mauritania  Caesariensia,  calkd 
by  Ptolemy  a  colonia,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
a  municipium,  but  in  Pliny  designated  as  u  Quua 
Xenitana  preregrinorum  oppidum."  It  was  situated 
between  Port  us  Magnus  and  Arse  nana,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  the  modern 
Uiza  near  Oran.  (Ptol.  L  c. ;  It  AnL  p.  13:  Pirn 
v.  2  ;  Mela,  i.  6.) 


RAAMAIL  [Riiegma.] 

RAAMSES  ('Pa/wo-cSj,  LXX.,  Ezod  L  11, 
xii.  37 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5),  was,  according  to 
D'Anville  (Mem  nir  I'EgypU,  p.  72),  identical 
with  Heroopolis  in  the  Delta;  but  according  toother 
writers  (Jablonsky,  Ojmsc.  ii.  p.  136;  Winer,  BM. 
Jiealtcvrterbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  Heho- 
polis  in  the  same  division  of  Aegypt.  [W.B.D.] 

RABBATH-AMMON.  [Puiuadelphia.] 

RABBA 1H-MOAB,  a  town  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanna,  who  is  followed  by  Ke- 
land,  Raumer,  Winer,  and  other  modems,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  the  classical  Areopolk 
This  identification  is  almost  certainly  erroneous ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Rabbath 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  Moab  All  tbe 
notices  of  such  a  name  in  the  Bible  are  iden- 
tified with  Rabbath- Amnion,  except  in  Joshua 
(xiii.  25),  where  Aroer  is  said  to  be  "  before  Rib- 
bah,"  which  may  possibly  be  Rabbath-Ammon.  and 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  other  ancient 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  tue  existence  ol  a 
Rabbath  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence that  such  a  town  may  have  existed  in  that 
country,  in  the  modern  site  of  Rabba,  marked  in 
Zimmerman's  map  about  halfway  between  Kerak 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Mojeb  (Anion),  and  by  him 
identified  with  Areopolia,  which  last,  however,  was 
certainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  lay  farther 
north,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Anion,  and  in  tbe 
extreme  border  of  Moab  {Numb.  xxL  15,  xxii. 
36).  [Areopous.]  Rabba  is  placed  by  Bank- 
hard  t  3  hours  north  of  Kerak  (Syria,  p.  377),  and 
is  doubtless  the  site  noticed  in  Abulteda's  Tabula 
Syriae  as  Rabbath  and  Mab  (90).  Irby  and  Mangi* 

*  For  those  articles  not  found  under  Ra-,  Rk-, 
Ri-,  &c,  sec  Riia-,  Rut:-,  IIiii-,  &c. 
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passed  it  two  hours  north  of  Kerak  u  The  ruins," 
tbey  say,  "  are  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  present 
nothing  of  interest,  except  two  old  mined  Roman 
temples  and  some  tomlw.  The  whole  circuit  of  tho 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile,  which 
i»  a  small  extent  for  a  city  that  was  the  capital  of 
Moab,  and  which  bore  such  a  high-sounding  Greek 
name."  (Journal,  June  5,  p.  457.)  They  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  double  error  involved 
in  the  last  cited  words,  regarding  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Areopolis,  and  its  identity  with  Babbit h, 
which  are  almost  universal.  [G.  W.J 

RAGAE.  [Rhagae.] 

RAGANDO  or  RAGLNDO.  a  town  in  the  south- 
of  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
to  Poetovium,  between  the  rivers  Savus  and 
Dravus.  {IL  AnL  p.  129;  It.  Uieros.  p.  561  ; 
Tab.  PattS)  Muchar  ( Noricum,  p.  240)  looks  for 
its  site  near  Mount  Studenitz;  but  other  geographers 
entertain  different  opinions,  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.1 

RAGAU  (*P<rya5,  Isidor.  Staihtn.  Parth.  §  13), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  in  the  district  of 
Parthia  called  Apavarctene.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  Ragaea  of  Ptolemy  ('Peryoia, 
vL  5.  §  4).  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
present  any  remains  of  this  town,  but  it  must  have 
been  situated  to  the  E.  of  Nishapur,  between  that 
town  and  HtrdL  [V.] 
RAG  IRA  VA.  [Rapava.] 
RAMAH  C'Po^).  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeon  and  Bee  roth 
{Josh,  xviii.  25),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Mount  Ephraim.  {Judges,  iv.  5.)  From 
xix.  13  of  Judges  it  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
far  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a  bonier  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baaeha 
king  of  Israel,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 
out  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah."  (1  Kings, 
xv.  17,  comp.  xii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  Bethel 
( OnomasL  s.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem  near  Gabaa,  and  was  a  small  village  in 
his  day.  {Comment,  in  Hot.  cap.  v.,  in  Sopfum. 
cap.  i.)  Joseph  us  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jeru- 
salem. {Ant.  viii.  12.  §  3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
by  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Rdm,  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road,  2  hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  hour  west  of  Jeba', 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Its  titration  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a  few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importance.  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp.315,  316.) 

2.  See  also  Ramatha  and  Ramotii.  [G.  W.] 
RAMATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEUI  (translated 
in  LXX.  'Atwlptais  aiay6ros),  where  Samson  slew 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  {Judges, 
xv.  14 — 19.)  The  name  RamUh  appears  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  —  perhaps  a  corruption 
— of  this  name,  that  it  may  well  be  identified  as 
the  scene  of  this  Slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Raman  in  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  in  which 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  found  the  Ramathaim 
Sophim  of  Samuel,  and  the  Arimathaea  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  they  place  near  to  Lydda  in  the  plain. 
(5.  Matth.  xxvii.*57;  S.  Mark.  xv.  42;  S.  Lulx, 
xxiii.  50;  A  John,  xix.  38,  'ApiptaBata  ;  Eusebius, 
OnomasL  s.v.  Armatha Sophim  ;  S.  Jerome,  Epi- 
taph. Paulae,  p.  673.)  Dr.  Robinson,  indeed,  con- 
i  all  these  positions : " 
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I  prevail  against  the  admitted  facts,  "  thot  a  place 
I  called  Ramathem  or  Ramatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  " 
{BibL  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  40),  and  that  no  other  place 
can  be  found  answering  to  this  description  but 
Ramleh,  which  has  been  regarded  from  very  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Ramleh 
having  been  built  by  Suliman,  son  of  the  khalif 
Abd-el-Mclik,  after  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  "  the  sand,"  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate against  the  hypotheses  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  woidd  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Arabs 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sounds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  Ic*s  appro- 
priate than  the  anewnt  name;  although  the  situation 
<of  the  town  "  on  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,"  would  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  {BibL 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  25 — 43.)  It  may  be  qnestioncd 
whether  the nomusof  Ramathem ,  men  tioned  w  ith  t  hose 
of  Apheirema  and  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samuritis  and 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Maccab.  xi.34;  Joseph  us,  Ant. 
2.  §  3,  4.  §  9),  derived  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Ramans,  in  Benjamin.    [G.  W.J 

RAMATHA  ('Pa^atfd),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sepbus  represents  the  name  of  Samuel's  native  city, 
Ramathaim  Sophim  (LXX.  'AppiaBalui  2<^d)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam,  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Ramah,  where  was  his  ordinary  residence  (vii. 
17,  viii.  4,  xix.  18 — 24,  xxv.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Ramah  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  Neby  Samtcil,  i.  e.  "  The  Prophet 
Samuel,"  a  village  situated  on  a  very  high  and 
commanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  NNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  {OnomasL  s.  v.  Armatha 
Sophim  ;  see  Ramath-Lkhi).  Dr.  Robinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  Ra- 
matliaim  Sophim  with  Neby  Samtcil,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  Soba,  a  little  to  the  south  of  t  he 
Jaffa  road,  about  3  hours  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  lias  carried  it  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Robinson.  BibL  Res.  voL  ii.  pp.  139 — 
144,  330—334,  BibL  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  44 — 52.) 
These  objections  arc  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Sauls  unction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  1  Sam.  ix.  x.,  took  place  in  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
his  difficulty  would  press  almost  with  equal  weight 
on  Soba,  as  the  direct  route  from  Soba  to  Gibeah 
{Jeba')  would  certainly  not  have  conducted  Saul  by 
Rachel's  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Mount  Ephiaim  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Neby 
SamwU,  and  suggests  a  site  further  north,  perhaps 
Ram-Ullah,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
other  Ramah  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  {Judges,  iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Ramah,  signifying  "  a  height,"  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Neby  Samtcil,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  could 
not,  as  Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  have  been  Mizpab, 
that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  position  better 
suited  to  Ramathaim  Sophim  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.    [Mufaii.J  [G.W.J 
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RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.  [Ramatha.] 

RAMBA'CIA  CPatAaKla,  Arrian,  A  nab.  vi.21), 
«  village  of  the  Oritae,  the  first  which  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  march  westwards  from 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its 
exact  position,  but  the  conjecture  of  Vincent  seems 
well  grounded  that  it  is  either  the  Ram-naaar  or 
the  Ram-gur  of  the  Ayin  AkbarL  (Vincent,  Vt>yage 
of  Nearchvs,  vol.  i.  p.  1 85.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  the 
Itins.  fix  on  the  road  between  Embrodunam  (Em- 
brun)  and  Brigantium  (Briancnn).  D'Anville  bays 
that  there  is  n  place  called  Hame  on  this  road  near 
the  Durance,  on  the  same  hide  as  Embmn  and  Bri- 
ancon,  and  at  a  point  where  a  torrent  named  Biesse 
joins  the  Durance.  [G.  L.} 

RAMISTA  or  REMISTA,  a  place  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  road  running  aiong  the  river  Sarus  to 
Siscia  (It.  //un».p.  561 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab. 
Pent.)    Its  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with* 
certainty.  [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  signification  with  Rim 
and  Bamah,  equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  "  an  emi- 
nence," and  hence  a  generic  name  for  towns  situ- 
ated on  remarkable  heights,  as  so  many  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  those  above  named  [Rakah;  Ra- 
matha] was  k  Iiamah  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphthali  (Josh. 
xix.  29,  36)  in  the  north  and  a  Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  appropriately  called  "  Ramath  of 
the  South  "  (ver.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a  share 
of  the  spoils  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  yet  a 
Kamoth  in  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershom.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  More  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  was — 

RAM0TH-G1LEAD  (*Po*w0  «V  ToAwiS),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  assigned  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
first  by  Moses  and  subsequently  by  Joshua.  (Dent. 
iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  'Apijjuwfl.)  It  was  also  a  Le- 
vitical  city  of  the  family  of  Merari  (Josh.  xxi.  38.) 
The  Syrians  took  it  from  Ahab.  who  lost  his  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  (1  Kings,  xxii.)  Eusebius 
places  it  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Onomasi. 
s.  v.,  where  S.  Jerome  erroneously  reads  east;  Re- 
land,  p.  966),  in  the  Peraea,  near  the  river  Jabok. 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  and  has  not  been  recovered  in 
modern  times.  [G.  W.] 

RANILUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Tab.  Pent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPHANAEA  ('PaQarala),  a  maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  once  named  by  Jo>ephus,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  flowed  between  A  rosea 
and  Raphanaea.  (B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  1.)  [ Sabba- 
tic rs.]  [G.  W.] 

RAPHIA  ('Po^Ia,  'PJupria),  a  maritime  city  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinocorura,  a  day's  march  from  both,  reckoned  by 
Joseph  us,  Polybius,  and  others,  as  the  first  citv  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  11.  §  5;  Polyb.  v.  80.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  held  by  the  Jews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  ruined  and  depopulated  cities  restored 
by  Gabinias.  (Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  4,  xiv.  5. 
§  3.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
named  towns.  Coins  of  Raphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  council  of  Ephesns, 
and  in  those  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536  and  55a  I 
(Reland,  #.  v.  pp.  967,  968 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  629,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
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between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  AntMchus  thi 
Great,  in  which  the  latter  was  rooted  with  immense 
loss.  (3  Maccab.  i.  2;  Polyb.  v.  80,  4e.;  Hien*. 
ad  Dan.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  the 
name  Kefah,  and  two  ancient  granite  columns  is 
situ,  with  several  prostrate  fragments,  the  remains 
apparent  lv  of  a  temple  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(Irbv  and"  Mnncl«*  Journal,  October  8.)     [G.  W.] 

KAPPIA'NA,  a  town  on  the  river  Margns  in 
M<«sia  Superior,  now  Alexinitza,  (/tin.  Ilieros.  p. 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPRACA  ('Pawpavo.  Marcian,  PeripL  ii.  §  32, 
ed.  MUller),  a  small  place  on  the  mast  of  Gedrosia, 
between  the  river  Arabis  and  the  Portus  Mulierum. 
It  is  prubab!y  the  same  as  that  railed  by  Ptolemy 
Ragirava  ('Payipaua,  vi.  21.  §  2).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  now  be  recognised,  unless 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  that  of 
Arabat,  a  bay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
(See  MUller,  ad  Arrian.  Indie.  §  26.)  [V.] 

RARA'PIA  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  426,  where  the  readitf 
varies  between  Scalacis,  Serapiu,  Sarapia,  and  R»- 
rapia),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Osso- 
noba  to  Ebora,  and  95  miles  N.  of  the  former  place: 
now  Ferreira.  (Comp.  Flore*.  £sp.  Sagr.  xiv. 
p.  202.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  (PapJuroa  or  'Hpdpatra,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§  50),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metropolis 
of  the  Caspeiraei  in  India  intra  Gsngem.  Its  exact 
situation  cannot  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  iu  Western  India,  not  far  from 
the  Vindya  M*.  Lassen  places  it  a  little  S.  of 
Ajmir.  [V.] 

RA'SENA.    [EniimiA,  pp.  855,  859.) 

RATAE  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479:  'Par*,  Ptol 
ii.  3.  §  20,  where  some  read  'Pcryc),  a  town  of  the 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  Romans,  and 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln.  It  is  called 
Ratecorion  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  Camden 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  Leicester.     [T.  H.  D.] 

RATA'NEUM  (Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  'Paffiw, 
Dion  Cass.  lvi.  1 1 ),  a  town  of  Dal  ma ti  a,  which  was 
burnt  by  its  inlinbitants,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ger- 
manicus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass-L  c.) 

RATIA'RIA  ('PoTiopIo,  Procop.  deAed.  iv.  6,  p. 
290 ;  'Paxiapia  Mvow,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  4.  viiL  1 1. 
§  5;  'Pa(apLa,  Hierocl.  p.  655;  *P«r»p«i,  Theophy- 
lact.  i.  8;  Rations,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a  considerable 
town  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion;  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  Leg.  xiv.  Geroina,  according 
to  the  Not,  Imp.  (c.  30),  the  Leg.  xm.  Gemina.  h 
was  also  the  station  of  a  fleet  on  the  Danube  (ibid.\ 
Usually  identified  with  A  rzar-Palanca.   [T.  H.  D.] 

RATIATUM  ('PorJaror),  a  town  of  the  Pictones 
(Ptol.  ii.  7.  §  6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  before  Limo- 
num,  and  places  it  north  of  Limonum,  and  further 
west.  Some  editions  of  Ptolemy  place  Ratiatum  in 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovices.  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  records  of  a  council  held  at  Orleans  in  A.  P. 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signs  himself  "de 
civitate  Ratiatica."  The  mme  was  preserved  in  that 
of  the  Pagus  Ratiatensis,  from  which  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Pays  de  Retz.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  Ratiatum  as  "  infra  terminum  Pictavorum 
qui  adjacet  civitati  Namneticae."  The  district  of 
Retz  was  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  and 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes  in  the  time  of 


Charles  the  Bald.  Belley  (Mem.  de  tAcad.  d,s 
Itiscript.  torn.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratiatum  at  live 
site  of  the  two  churches  of  St  Pierre  and  St.  Op- 
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porUme  dr  Rctz,  which  are  near  Macheeoul  and  on 
the  Tenu,  a  small  river  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendue.  Tho  Tenu  enters  the  sea  near  Bourgneuf, 
opjx«ite  to  the  Itle  Noirmoutier  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
#e.;  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  393).  [G.  L.] 

RATOMAGUS.  [Rotumaous.] 

RAUDA  ('PoiiJa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Caesar  Augusta  (/fm.  Ant,  p. 
440),  now  Roa.  on  the  Douro.  (Comp.  Flore x.  Etp. 
Sagr.  vii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.  D.I 

RAU'DIl  CAMPI.    [Campi  Raudii.] 

RAVENNA  (Tootfe  mi,  Strab.;  'PiStvva,  Ptol.e* 
at.  :  Eth.  Ravenna*  -Stis :  Ravenna),  one  of  the 
mwrt  important  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea- coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  range  of  marshes  and 
lagurtes,  which  occupied  tlie  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thence  to  Altinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 3 ;  I  tin. 
AnL  p.  126  )  It  was  33  miles  N.  of  Arimiiium. 
Though  included  within  the  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  according  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  dots  not  appear  to  have 
ever  be«n  a  Gaulish  city.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  a  Tbessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  was  a  IVUsgic  settlement,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  that  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgt  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[SrijtA.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  received  a  body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
till  they  passed  under  the  Roman  government. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  a  Sabine  city, —  a  strange  statement,' 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20.)  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter, though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  No  mention  of 
the  name  is  found  in  history  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
already  a  place  of  some  consequence.  In  B.  c.  82, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  it  was 
occupied  by  Metellus,  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter, 
who  made  it  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  was  frequently 
visited  by  Caesar  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Rome  (Cic  ad  AtL  viL  1,  ad 
Earn,  i.  9,  viii.  1) ;  and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
his  bead-quarters*,  from  whence  be  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  be  ulti- 
mately set  out  on  his  march  to  Ariminum.  (Id.  ib. 
ii.  32;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5;  Suet.  Cat*.  30;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  32.)  Its  name  again  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  of  Perusia  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
42,  97,  v.  33,  50,4c);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  Ravenna  received 
a  Roman  colony.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminum,  received  a  body  of 
Roman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentioned,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 
pass  into  the  condition  of  a  regular  Colonia,  nume- 
rous inscriptions  being  extant  which  give  it  the  title 


of  a  Municipiam.  It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  that  Ra- 
venna was  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshes, 
or  rather  lagnnes,  analogous  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Venice,  and  was  built,  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  bouses 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  piles,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.  The  la- 
gnnes had  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
that  the  canals  were  scoured  every  day  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, — a  circumstance  to  which 
Strabo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  city,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213; 
Joniand.  Get.  29;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  L  5;  Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  1 ;  Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Bon.  495.)  l  ite 
old  city  had  a  wnall  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bedesis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flowing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20) ;  but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a  new  and  spacious 
port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  ships  of  war  (Jornand.  /.  c),  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  celebrated  Pharos  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  its  entrance.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  s.  18.)  This 
port  was  near  3  nules  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  causeway:  a  con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Poktcs  Class's 
or  simply  Classis;  while  between  the  two,  but 
'  nearer  to  the  city,  there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Caesarea.  (Jornand.  I.e.;  Sidon.  Apoll. /.c.;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  31.)  In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constructed  a  canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Padua  were  carried  in  a  deep  artificial 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  Ravenna  and  bad 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Classis.  (Pun.  iii.  16. 
s.20;  Jornand.  Lc.) 

From  this  time  Ravenna  continued  to  be  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  was 
destined  to  guard  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  as 
Miienum  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (lac.  Ann.  ir. 
5,  Hist,  ii.  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Aug.  49;  VegeL 
de  R.  Mil.  v.  1 ;  Not.  Dig*,  ii.  p.  1 18);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  post,  and  was  often  selected  by  the  em- 
perors as  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  a.  i>.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Severus  in  his 
march  upon  Rome  against  Didius  Julian  (Spnrtian, 
Did.  Jul.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  17) ;  and  in  238  it 
was  there  Uiat  Pupienns  was  engaged  in  assembling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  slaximin  when 
be  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Herodian,  viii.  6,  7;  Capit.  Maxi- 
tnin.  24,  25,  Max.  et  Balb.  11,1 2.)  Its  strong  and 
secluded  position  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, sncb  as  the  son  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminius,  and  Maroboduus,  chief  of  the  Suevi.  (Toe. 
Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  63;  Suet.  Tib.  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a  later  period  led  to  its  selection  by 
the  feeble  and  timid  Honorins  as  the  place  of  Lis 
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residence:  bis  example  was  followed  bjr  bis  suc- 
cessors; and  from  the  year  404,  when  Houorius  first 
established  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Ravenna  continued  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  residence  and  the  place  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperors  were  dated. 
(Jomand.  GeL  29  ;  Gibbon,  c  30.)  Eren  before 
this  period  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  very  rich  and 
populous  city,  as  well  as  of  great  strength  (Zosim. 

ii.  10):  it  was  the  capital  of  Picenum  (as  that  name 
was  then  used)  and  the  residence  of  the  Consularis 
or  governor  of  that  province.  (Orell.  Inter.  3649; 
Bucking,  ad  Not  Dign.  ii  pp.  359,  443.)  But  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  court  there  naturally 
added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
cities  of  Italy.  Yet  Karen na  as  a  place  of  residence 
mast  always  bave  had  great  disadvantages.  Sidonios 
Apolliuaris,  who  visited  it  late  in  the  fifth  century, 
complains  especially  of  the  want  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  muddiness  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep.  i.  5,  8.)  Martial,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  jestingly  asserts  was  so  dear  that  a  cistern  was 
a  more  valuable  property  than  a  vineyard.  (Martial, 

iii.  56,  57.) 

After  the  fall  of  the.  Western  Empire  Ravenna 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
Odoaccr,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeats  by  Tbeodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  years, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
nand.  Get  57 ;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  649.)  Tbeodoric 
himself  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Vitiges  was  after  a  long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Bclisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
ii.  28  29.)  It  now  became  the  residence  of  the 
governors  who  ruled  a  jart  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  Byzantine  go- 
vernors were  in  a  state  of  frequent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
largo  portion  of  their  dominions;  but  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Liutprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant suburb  of  Classis  totally  destroyed  (P.  Diac 
vt.  49) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Astolphus  tltat  Ravenna  itself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  exact  date,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  final  conquest,  are 
uncertain.  (Gibbon,  c.  49.) 

The  situation  of  Ravenna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
caunes.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposits, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  back  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagunes 
that  surrounded  and  canals  that  intersected  the  city; 
and  the  modern  Ravenna  stands  in  a  fiat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  broad  sandy  tract,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a  beautiful  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Ravenna  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
place*  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  those  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the 
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declining  years  of  the  Empire.  A  triumphal  arck, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  A  urea,  was  destroyed 
in  1 585 :  it  stood  near  the  modern  gate  called 
Porta  Adriana.  Several  of  the  ancient  basilice 
date  from  the  Roman  period ;  as  does  also  the  sepul- 
chral chape]  containing  the  tomb  of  Galla  PlacuiU, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  Valentiniac  ILL 
A  portion  of  the  palace  of  Tbeodoric  still  remains 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
monarch,  just  without  tbe  walls,  is  a  monument  of 
remarkable  character,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments.  An  ancient  basilica,  still  called  S. 
Apollmar*  in  Clone,  about  3  miles  from  tbe 
southern  gate  of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  and  suburb  of 
Classis  ;  while  another  basilica,  which  subsisted 
down  to  tbe  year  1553,  bore  tbe  name  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Caarea  :  and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  that 
important  suburb.  It  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  between  tbe 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Ponie  Svoto. 
This  bridge  crosses  the  united  streams  of  the  JConoo 
and  Montont,  two  small  rivers  which  previously 
held  separate  courses  to  the  sea,  but  were 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1736.  The  Xonco,  which  ii 
the  southernmost  of  the  two,  is  probably  tbe  sane 
with  the  Bedcsis  of  Pliny;  indeed  Cluverius  sitj 
that  it  was  in  his  time  still  called  Lkde$o.  Hence 
the  ifontone  must  be  identified  with  the  Vms  of 
the  same  author.  The  Ancmo,  which  he  places 
next  in  order,  is  clearly  the  same  now  called  tbe 
Amone  or  Lamone,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Famsa.   (Plin.  iii.  15.  a  20;  Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  300.) 

The  natural  causes  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  tbe  situation  and  environs  of  Ravenna 
were  undoubtedly  in  operation  from  an  early  period. 
Already  in  tbe  fifth  century  the  original  port  con- 
structed by  Augustus  was  completely  filled  up,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jornand.  Get.  29.)  But 
Ravenna  at  that  period  had  still  a  much  frequented 
part,  where  the  fleets  of  Belisarius  and  Naraes 
coold  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sandy  and 
marshy  plain  about  2  miles  broad,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  forest  of  stone 
pines,  which  extends  fur  many  miles  along  tbe  sea- 
coast  both  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  Ravenna.  Tbe 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  forest  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of 
Pineta  being  already  found  in  Jornandes,  who  tells 
us  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  be  be- 
sieged Odoacer  in  Ravenna.  (Jornand.  57.)  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  has  extended  its  boundaries 
and  shifted  its  position  as  the  land  has  gradual  ly 
gained  upon  tbe  sea. 

Tbe  territory  of  Ravenna  was  always  fertile,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjoining  the  sea,  and  produced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  vines  quickly  decayed.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  are 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  growing  the  finest  asparagus, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  tbe  excel- 
lence of  its  turboU  (Plin.  ix.  54.  s.  79,  xix.  4.  s. 
19.)  [E.H.B.] 

RAVI  US  ('IWwi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  4),  a  river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1385)  the  Trobi*.  Others  identify  it  with  tbe 
Gvcbara.  [T.  H.  I).] 

RAUKACI,  or  RAURICI  f  PovyuaoQ.  The  form 
Raurici  appears  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  18),  in  Pbny  (nr. 
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X  7),  and  In  some  inscriptions.  Ptolemy  mentions 
two  towns  of  the  Rauraci,  Rauricorum  Augusta  and 
Argentovaria  [Augusta  Raubacobvm;  Aroen- 
taku],  Augusta  is  Augst  near  bah,  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Bale,  and  Argentovaria  may  be 
^4  rtzenhehn.  The  position  of  these  places  helps  us 
to  form  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  which  may  have  nearly  coincided  with 
the  bishopric  of  Bale. 

The  Rauraci  joined  the  Hclvetii  in  their  emigra- 
tion, b.  c.  58.  [Helveto.]  [G.  L.] 

RAURANUM.  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  direct  road  from  Me- 
diolanum  San  ton  am  (Saintes)  to  Limonuin  {Poi- 
tiers).   It  is  Raarana  in  the  Table,  but  the  name 
Raurannm  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  to  Ansonius 
(Ep.  IV.  ad  Auson.  v.  249),  who  places  it  "  Pic- 
tonicb  in  arris."    Tbo  place  is  Rom  or  Raum,  near 
Chenay,  nearly  duo  south  of  Poitiers.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,,  dv. ;  Ukert,  GaUien,  p.  392.)       [G.  L.] 
BAURARIS.  [Akaurjs.] 
RE  ATE  ('P*dT«,  Strab.;  'Pedros,  Dionys. :  Eth. 
'PecrriVoj,  Reatinus:  Rieti),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Sabines,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  be- 
longed  to  that  people.    It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Solaria,  48  miles  from  Rome  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  306),  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Velinus.    All  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city :  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  quoted  by  Dionysius  from 
Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  it  was  ono  of  the  original 
abo>les  of  the  Umbrians,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Pelasgi  ;  but  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by  the  Sabines  when 
they  descended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiter- 
num,  their  original  abode.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  What- 
ever authority  Cato  may  have  liad  for  this  statement, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tially true.    The  fertile  valley  in  which  Reate  was 
situated  lay  in  the  natural  route  of  migration  fbr  a 
people  descending  from  the  highlands  of  the  central 
Apennines  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  Reate 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  in  historical  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.    It  was  this  migration  of  the 
Sabines  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines, 
who,  according  to  Dionysius,  previously  occupied 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  ancient  metropolis, 
LUta,  was  only  24  stadia  from  Reate.    (Dionys.  L 
14,  ii.  49.)    Silius  Italicus  appears  to  derive  its 
name  from  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  but  this  is  probably. a  mere 
poetical  fancy.    (SiL  ItaL  viii.  415.)    No  mention 
of  Reate  occurs  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  bad  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule, 
and  admitted  to  the  Roman  Franchise  (n.  c  290)  ; 
but  its  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
during  the  Second  Punic  War.    In  b.  c.  211  Han- 
nibal passed  under  its  walls  daring  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  or,  according  to  Coelias,  daring  his  advance 
npon  that  city  (Li v.  xxvi.  11);  and  in  b.  c  205  tbo 
Reatini  are  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  common  with  the  other  Sabines,  to  furnish  volun- 
teers to  the  armament  of  Scipio.    (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  a  Praefec- 
tura,  under  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  but  we  learn  from  the  great  orator  himself, 
under  whose  especial  patronage  the  inhabitants  were 
placed,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
(Cic.  m  Cat.  iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  2.  §  27,  de  Nat. 
-foot-,  it.  2.)   Under  the  Empire  it  certainly  ob- 
Uined  the  ordinary  Municipal  privileges,  and  had 
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its  own  magistrates  (Zumpt,  de  Col  pp.  98,  188  ; 
Grutcr,  /n#cr.  p.  354.  3,  &c):  under  Vespasian  it 
received  a  considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Lib.  Col.  p.  257;  Orell.  Inscr.  3685  ; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  538.  2  ;  &c.) 

The  territory  of  Reate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Velinus,  as  far  as  the  falls  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, districts  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero 
the  Heatine  Tempe  (ad  Att.  iv.  15.)    But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  of  involving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
wi  th  their  neighbours  of  Interamna.  (  Varr.  R.R.YiL 
2.  §  3.)  The  valley  of  the  Velinus  below  Reate,  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountain  valley 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Salto  and  Tu- 
rano,  both  of  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a  broad  plain,  not  less  than  5  or  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Velinus  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  have  a  tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marshes,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a  scries  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.    The  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  the  Logo  di  Pie  di  Lugo,  seems  to  havo 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacus  Velinus  ;  while  the  fertile  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  Reate  to  its  banks  were  known  as  the 
Rosei  or  more  properly  Rosea  e  Campi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  "  Rosea  rura  Velini."    (Virg.  A  en.  vii. 
712;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15  ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  7.  §  10, 
ii.  1.  §  16,  iii.  2.  §  10 ;  Plin.  svii.  4.  s.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  feet  above  that  of  the  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  waters  by  an  abrupt  descent,  a  few  miles  above 
Interamna  (Term);  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinus 
must  always  have  constituted  in  this  part  a  natural 
cascade.    Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  their  own  chan- 
nel.   Tbe  consequence  was,  that  unless  their  course 
was  artificially  regulated,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  inundated,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  waters  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  tbe  Nar,  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
the  territory  of  Interamna  suffered  tbe  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  Veli- 
nus artificially,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
made  by  M\  Curius  Dentatus,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  waters  by  a  deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  tbe  hill  overlooking  tho 
Nar,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the  Falls  of  TernL    (Cic  ad  Att. 
iv.  15;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  vii.  712.)    From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  that  the  Lacus 
Velinus,  previous  to  this  time,  occupied  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
valley  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

But  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fully 
accomplish  its  object.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (b.  c. 
54)  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
Reate  and  those  of  Interamna  ;  and  the  former  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  patron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  tbe  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Reato  in  person,  and  inspected  the  lakes  and  tbe 
channels  of  tho  Vclintis.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  2.  §  27, 
ml  Att.  iv.  15.)   The  result  of  the  arbitration  is 
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unknown :  bat  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  the  Reatines 
had  to  contend  against  a  more  formidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  had  been  suggested 
of  blocking  up  the  outlet  of  the  Lacns  Velinus  alto- 
gether; a  measure  which,  as  they  justly  complained, 
would  undoubtedly  have  inundated  the  whole  valley. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  Similar  disputes  and  difficulties 
again  arose  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1400 
a  new  channel  was  opened  for  the  waters  of  tnc  Ve- 
linus, which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occurs  of  Keate  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  but  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
municipal  importance  :  its  name  is  found  in  the 
Itineraries  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  306),  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  surrounding 
country.    No  ancient  remains  are  now  visible  at 


The  territory  of  Reate  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  asses  ;  the  latter 
were  particularly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a  price  as  high  as  300,000 
or  even  400,000  sesterces  (Varr.  R.R.  ii.  8.  §  3; 
Plim  viii.  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  some  error  in  these  numbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Axius,  a  friend  of  Varro,  who  bad  a  villa  on  the 
Lucas  Velinus,  and  extensive  possessions  in  tbe 
Reatine  territory,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  dia- 
logues De  Re  Rustica,  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
1 .  §  8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  It  was  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axius  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Reate. 
(Cic  ad  AIL  iv.  15.)  The  Skptem  Aquak,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passage,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionyeius  (i.  14),  were  evidently  some 
springs  or  source*,  which  supplied  one  of  the  small 
lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.        [E.  H.  B.] 

KKCHIUS.  [Bolbe] 

REDINTUINUM  CV&anofoov),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
comanni  (Bohemia),  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  29).  Some  geographers  regard  it  as 
having  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Prague^  and 
others  identify  it  with  Horaez  ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

KE'DONES  ('P^oow,  'Vrfibwtt),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  12),  are 
placed  by  him  west  of  the  Senones  and  along  the 
Liger.  Their  capital  is  Condate  {Rennet).  But 
the  Redones  were  not  on  tbe  Loire,  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
enumerates  the  Rhedoncs  among  tho  peoples  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis:  *'  Diablindi,  Rhedones,  Turoues." 
After  the  bloody  fight  on  the  Sombre  (b.  c  57) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  into 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  Redones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Seine  and  the  Ixrire,  all  of  whom 
submitted.  (2?.  G.  ii.  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Redones  among  the  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  to  the  ocean.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Re- 
dones with  their  neighbours  sent  a  contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  during  the  siege  of  Alesta.  In  this 
passage  also  (£.  G.  vil  75),  tbe  Redones  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  the  Celtic  language  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  D'Anville  supposes  that  their  ter- 
ritory extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Rennet  into  the  dioceses  of  Sl  Malo  and  Dot.  Their 
chief  town.  Rennet,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Ille-et-  Vilaine.  [G.  L.] 

REGANUM,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
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the  modern  Regrn  in  Bavaria,  is  noticed  only  once. 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

RE'GIA  CPvyia,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  10).  1.  A  place 
in  tbe  interior  of  Hibernia,  no  doubt  so  named  by 
the  I  tomans  from  its  being  a  royal  residence,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Cuimore,  in  th» 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh, 

2.  ('EW/w  'Piry/a,  PtoL  I.  c),  another  place  of 
the  same  description,  conjectured  to  have  been  on 
the  river  Dw. 

3.  Regia  Cariasa.    [Carisa.]       [T.  H.  D.] 
REGIA'NA  (called  by  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  13,  *Pn>«; 

com  p.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44,  and  Regina,  Plin.  hi.  3),  a 
town  of  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Hipsalis  to 
Emerila.  (/(in.  Ant  p.  415.)  Usually  identified 
with  Pucbla  de  la  Reyna,  where  there  are  Roman 
remains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIA'NUM  ('Pwytoiw,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10),  a 
pluce  on  the  Danube  in  Mocsia  Inferior.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  the  Augusta  of  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  220;  camp.  Tab.  Petti.)  and  the  Afryovrrar 
of  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  may 
be  identified  with  Cotoszlin  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ogristul  and  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGILLUM  ('P^ytAAoy),  a  town  of  the  Sabine* 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  as  tbe  place  of 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  Clauses,  who  migrated 
to  Rome  about  b.  c.  505,  with  a  large  body  of  clients 
and  followers,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Appiiu 
Claudius  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Claodixn 
tribe  and  family.  (Liv.  ii.  16;  Diooys.  v.  40; 
Suet.  Tib.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Atn.  vii.  706.)  About  60 
years  afterwards  C.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the 
decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  withdrew  into  retirement 
to  Regillum,  as  the  native  place  of  his  forefathers 
(''  antiquam  in  patriam,"  Liv.  iii.  58 ;  Dionya  xi. 
1 5).  The  name  is  not  noticed  on  any  other  occasion, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  geographers,  and  we  are 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.J 
REGILLUS  LACUS  ($  'PirylXAij  Ai>u.  Dionya: 
Logo  di  Cornu/elle),  a  small  lake  in  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  celebrated  for  tbe  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  under 
C.  Mamilius,  in  b.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Diooys. 
vL  3;  Cic.  de  Nat.  IK  ii.  2,  iii.  5;  Plin.  xxxiii.  2. 
a.  1 1 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Vict  Vir.  Ill  16;  Flor. 
i.  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Roman  hit- 
tory  has  been  more  disguised  by  poetical  embellish- 
ment and  fiction  than  tbe  battle  of  Regillos,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  amount  of  historical 
character  may  be  attached  to  it :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  tbe  existence  of  the  lake,  which  was 
assigned  as  tbe  scene  of  the  combat.  It  is  expressly 
described  by  Livy  as  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tusculum  ("  ad  lacum  Regillum  in  agro  Tusculano 
Liv.  ii.  19) ;  and  this  seems  decisive  against  the 
identification  of  it  with  the  small  lake  called  fl  La- 
ghetto  di  Sta  Prattede,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  La 
Colonna;  fur  this  lake  must  have  been  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Labicum,  if  that  city  be  correctly  placed  at 
La  Colonna  [Labicum],  and  at  all  events  could 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tusculum.  Moreover, 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  close  to  the  Via  Ljabtcana 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated  my  some 
reference  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vague/phrase 
"  in  agro  Tusculano."  A  much  more  plausitak  sug- 
gestion is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  now  drained  of  its  waters,  but!  which 
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stands  the  modern  town  of  FrascatL  This  crater, 
which  resembles  that  of  Gabii  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  being  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
was  drained  by  an  arti6cial  emissary  as  late  as 
the  17th  century:  but  its  existence  seems  to  bare 
been  unknown  to  Cluveritu  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  Coiotma  for 
the  Lake  Regillus,  on  the  express  ground  that  there 
was  no  other  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  946;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8—10;  Gell, 
Top.  0/  Rome,  pp.  186,  371.)  Extensive  remains 
of  s  Human  villa  and  baths  may  be  traced  on  the 
rid^e  which  bound*  the  crater,  and  an  ancient  road 
from  Tusculum  to  Labicum  or  Gabii  passed  close  by 
it,  so  that  the  site  must  certainly  have  been  one  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

KEG  IX A.    [Euomus  ;  Reoiaxa.] 

REG1XEA,  in  Gallia  Lngduncnsis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  on  a  road  from  Condate  {Rennet).  The 
•  first  station  is  Kan  urn  Marti*,  and  the  next  is  Re- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate,  D'Anville 
fixes  Reginea  at  Erqvies  on  the  coast,  between  5. 
Brieve  and  5.  Malo.  [Fasum  Makti*.]    [G.  L.] 

REGINUM,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  ou  the 
rood  leading  to  Vindobona.  This  town,  the  modern 
Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions, was  successively  the  station  of  the  1st, 
3rd,  and  4th  Italian  legions,  and  of  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  the  Ala  II.  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  alao  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  Ro- 
man families  of  distinction.  (It.  Ant  p  250;  Tab. 
Peut.,  where  it  is  called  Castra  Regina;  comp. 
Kayser,  Der  Oberdonaukreis  Bayerru,  iii.  p.  36, 
Ac)  [L.  8.] 

REGIO,  a  town  of  Thrace  ou  the  river  Bathyntas, 
and  not  far  from  Constantinople  (I tin.  Uieros.  p. 
570),  with  a  roadstead,  and  handsome  country 
bouses.    (Agath.  v.  p.  146;  comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 

iv.  8 ;  Theophan.  p.  196.)  Now  Koutschuk- 
Tuehekmetsche.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIS  VILLA  ('PirY«<ro<J»AAa,  Strab.),  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Pelasgic  king  or  chief  Malces,  who  ruled  over 
the  neighbouring  Pela&gi  in  this  part  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
mentions  the  locality;  but  Strabo  places  it  between 
Cosa  and  Graviacae;  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  place  which  is  called  in  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  Rkoab,  and  is  placed  3  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Annenta  (Fiord)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
(I tin.  MariL  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  some  projecting  rocks  called  Le  Murelle.  (Den- 
nis's Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Westphal,  Ann.  d. 
Intt.  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

REG  ISTUS  or  RESISTUS.  [  Bwasthk.] 
RE'GIUM  LE'PIDl  or  RE'GIUM  LE'PIDUM 
('Pifyior  Ae'meor,  Strab.;  "Vfaio*  AevlStor,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Regienjsis:  Reggio),  sometimes  also  called 
simply  Regutm,  a  town  of  Gallia  Ciepadana,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina  and  Parma, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp  99, 127;  Strab. 

v.  p.  216.)  Wo  have  no  account  of  its  foundation 
or  origin  ;  but  the  name  would  raise  a  presumption 
that  it  was  founded,  or  at  least  settled  and  enlarged, 
by  Aemilioa  Lepklus  when  he  constructed  the  Aemi- 


Kan  Way  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 

Festus,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  originally 
called  Forum  Lepidi.  (Feat.  «.r.  Rheghtm,  p.  270.) 
The  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Rcgium,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  former  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  become  a  colony  like  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  and  evidently  never  rose  to 
the  same  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  those 
cities,  but  became,  nevertheless,  a  flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
civil  war  with  M.  Antonius,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xi.  9,  xii.  5)  ; 
and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  B.  c.  79.  (Ores.  v.  22; 
Plut.  Pomp.  16.)  Its  name  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  its  municipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
those  of  the  second  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 6 ;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  46;  Orel!.  Inter.  3983, 
4133  ;  Tac.  Hist,  ii.  50  ;  Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  which  is 
probably  a  mistake  ;  it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  inscription.  Zumpt,  however,  supposes  that 
it  may  have  received  a  colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambrora 
notices  Regium  as  well  as  Placentia  and  Mutina 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39.)  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  tbe  emperor  Gratian  to  repair  ti>e 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a  body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territory  of  Regium,  Parma, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 
§  4.)  Tbe  continued  existence  of  Regium  at  a  late 
period  is  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  283,  287;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  616;  Tab.  Peut), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  tbe  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paul  us  Diacunus  among  the  u  locupletea 
urbee  "  of  Aemilia.  (P.  Disc.  Hist  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity, and  Reggio  is  still  a  considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  dates 
from  the  fifth  century. 

The  tract  called  the  Camfi  Macri,  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  in 
tbe  territory  of  Regium  Lepidum.       [E.  H.  B.] 

REGNI  CP^oi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  28),  a  people  on 
tbe  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans,  seated  between 
the  Cantii  on  tbe  E.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W., 
in  the  modern  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Their  chief  town  was  Noviomagus.  (Comp.  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.H.D.] 

REGNUM,  a  town  of  the  Belgae  in  the  S.  of 
Britannia  Romana,  and  seemingly  a  place  of  some 
importance,  since  there  was  a  particular  road  to  it. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  133)  identifies  it 
with  Ringtcood  in  Hampshire.  Horsley,on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Chi- 
chester ;  but,  though  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Chichester,  its  situation  does  not  suit  the 
distances  given  in  the  Itinerary.         [T.  H.  D.] 

REGU'LBIUM,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romana.  now  Reculcer.  (Not. 
Imp. ;  comp  Camden,  p  236.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REHOB  ('?<nie,  al.  'Padg,  al.  'E/xci),  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 
(Josh.  xix.  28 ;  Judg.  L  31.)   A  second  city  of  the 
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REIIOBOTH. 


Karri e  name  is  reckoned  among  the  22  cities  of  the 
Earoe  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  30);  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  identified  with  the  Rhoob  ('Poa?£)  noticed  by  E use- 
bias,  4  miles  dUtant  from  Scythopolis.    [G.  W.]  I 

REHOBOTH  (translated  «opuX«p/a  in  LXX.), 
one  of  the  wells  dag  by  Isaac  in  the  country  of  ( 
Gerar,  —  after  Esek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (ha- 
tred),—  for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive:  so 
he  called  it  Reboboth :  And  be  said,  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruit- 
ful in  the  land."  (Gen.  xxvi.  18,  20—22.)  There 
was  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
which  were  recovered,  with  the  well  itself,  by  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  1843.  "  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
beyond  Sebdta,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  very  well-built  city,  called  now 
Rohebeh.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Rebo- 
both, where  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Isaac,  digged 
a  well.  This  lies,  as  Reboboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Bitr-Rohcbeh. 
This  most  probably  is  the  site,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac."  (Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  i.  p.  465.)  [G.  W.] 

REIl  APOLLINA'RES  (Riez),  in  Gallia  Xar- 
bonensis.  Among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenab,  or  those  which  had  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c  4)  enumerates  "  Alebece  Reiorum  Apolli- 
narium."  The  old  reading,  M  Alebcceriorum  Apol- 
linarium,'1  is  a  blunder  made  by  joining  two  words 
together,  which  lms  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MSS.,  from  the  inscription  cou.  rkior.  apolun ar., 
and  from  the  Table,  which  has  Reis  ApoUinaris. 
The  place  may  have  taken  Kb  name  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  The 
name  Alebece  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albiei  or  Albioeci.  [Almci.]  As 
Pliny  calls  the  place  an  Oppidum  Latinum,  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  made  a  Colonia  after  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Apollinar.  Reior., 
which  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Augustus. 

Riez  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Digne  in  the  de- 
partment of  Batse*  A Ipes.  There  aro  four  columns 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple.  The  bases  and  the  capitals  are  marble: 
the  shafts  are  a  very  hard  granite,  and  about  1 8  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  small  circular  building  con- 
sisting of  eight  columns  resting  on  a  basement,  but 
it  has  been  spoiled  by  modern  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a  rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Riez  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
have  been  a  circus  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
(Guide  du  Voyageur,  Richard  *et  Hocquart,  p. 
792.)  [G.L.] 

REMESIA'NA  (Ptn*<rtat>a,  Hierocl.  p.  654; 
called  Romesiana  in  Tab.  Pent,  and  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7;  'Povnurtam  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naiasus  and  Serdica.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  135.) 
Now  Mustapha  Palanca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMETODIA  (called  Remetodion  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7),  a  place  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(Tab.  Pent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMI  ('PnM<>0<  &  I*0?'*  °f  Gallia  Belgica  (Ptol. 
ii.  9.  §  12)  along  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum  (Reims).  This  is  Pto- 
lemy's description  (ii.  9.  §  12). 


REPHAIM  VALLIS. 

Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  3)  says  that  the  Remi  were  the 
nearest  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Belgue,  and  be  makes 
the  Sequana  and  Matrona  (Mane)  the  boundary 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae,  The  Suessiones 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Rem!.  (B.  G.  ii.  12.) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Remi 
from  the  south  (a.  c.  57),  be  came  to  the  Axons 
(Aisne),  which  he  says  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Bemi. 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aisne  and  north  of  it  was 
Bibrax,  a  town  of  the  Remi.  The  Remi  then  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Aisne.  and  beyond  it 
Their  capital,  Durocortorum,  is  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c  57 
were  collecting  their  forces  to  attack  Caesar,  the 
Remi  were  traitors  to  their  country.  They  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  proconsul  and  offered  to  supply 
him  with  corn,  to  give  hostages,  to  receive  him  in 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  the  rest  of  tb« 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  all  their  power.  (B. 
G.  ii.  3.)  The  Suessiones  who  were  in  political  union 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.  When  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibracte  in 
B.  c  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Aksia, 
the  Remi  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  faithful 
to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  entered  Gallia  in  a.  c, 
58,  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leading 
nations ;  but  when  the  Sequani  were  humbled,  the 
Remi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  did 
not  like  to  attach  themselves  to  the  political  party 
of  the  Aedui,  joined  the  Remi.  Thus  the  Aedni 
were  the  first  of  the  Gallic  political  communities 
and  the  Romi  were  the  second.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi 
12.)  Even  the  Canutes,  a  Celtic  people,  bad  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Remi.  (B.  G.  vL  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  the  Remi  by  placing 
the  Suessiones  in  dependence  on  them  (viiL.6> 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  the 
Foederati  Populi  of  Belgica.  When  Strabo  wrote 
(p.  194)  the  Remi  were  a  people  in  great  favour 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  city  Durocortorum  wss 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  governors. 

[DuROCORTORUH.l 

Lucan  (Phartat  L  424)  has  a  line  on  the 
Remi: — 

"  Optimus  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusque  lacerta* 

But  the  military  skill  of  the  Remi  is  otbenri* 
unknown.  They  were  a  cunning  people,  who 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  their  neigh- 
bours. [G.  L.] 

REPANDUNUM,  a  town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
tannia Roman  a,  probably  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
(Not.  Imp. :  Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  H.  D] 

REPHAIM  VALLIS  (yh  'Poifrafr,  t>«« 
KoiXas  rw  Ttrdrttr,  LXX. ;  K.  Tcyamtcv,  Joseph.),  s 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  the  south  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xriiL 
18),  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  translated 
"  the  valley  of  the  giants "  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, except  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  where  we  find 
that  the  valley  of  Rephaim  was  a  favourite  camp- 
ing ground  for  the  Philistines,  soon  after  David 
bad  got  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Sion; 
and  in  Isaiah,  xvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  a*  s 
fruitful  corn-bearing  tract  of  land,  well  answering 
to  the  wide  valley,  or  rather  plain,  immediately 
south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  traversed  by  the 
Bethlehem  road,  which  is  commonly  identified  by 
travellers  as  the  w  valley  of  the  giants,"  although 
Eusebius  places  it  in  Benjamin  (Otumast.  s.  *> 
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REPHIDTM. 

It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  Rephnim,  a 
family  of  the  Amalekites  (Gem.  sir.  5)  settled  in 
Ashtcroth  Karnaim,  supposed  by  Reland  to  be  of 
the  race  of  tbe  Gephyraci,  who  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  (Herod,  v.  57;  Reland, 
PalaesL  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,355.)  The  Philistines 
who  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.      [G.  W.] 

KEPHIDIM  ('Pne)to«ti')f  the  eleventh  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  next 
before  Sinai,  "  where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to 
drink."    (A'umo.  xzxiii.  14.)    Moses  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  smite  tlie  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  from 
whose  murmuring*  the  place  was  named  Massah 
and  Meribah.    Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
first  encountered  the  Amalekitcs,  whom  they  dis- 
comfited ;  and  here  Moses  received  his  father-in-law 
J e thro.    (Exod.  xvii.)    Its  position,  Dr.  Robinson 
surmises,  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  Wady-esh- 
SUikh,  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Horeb  (which  he 
takes  to  lie  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
about  a  day's  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.    Such  a  spot  exists  where  Wady-esh- 
Sheikh  issues  from  the  high  central  granite  dins ; 
which  locality  is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  agrees  in  the  identifi- 
cation, and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Wateiyah.    He  says  that  "  water  from  tbe  rock  in 
Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  this  place."  (Ilobinnon, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  178. 179  ;  Burckbardt,  Trawls 
in  Syria,  ifc.  p.  488  ;  \Y  ilwn,  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  254.)    Dr.  Lepsius  controverts  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  Kl-  Uessue,  only  a  milo  distant 
from   the  convent-mountain  of  Pharan,  as  the 
Rvphidim  (=  "  the  resting-place  ")  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  Gebel  Serial,  which  he  regards 
as  the  mountain  of  tbe  law,  and  finds  tbe  stream 
opened  by  Modes  "  in  tbe  clear-running  and  well- 
flavoured  spring  of  Wadi  Firdn,  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  EUHessue,  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Fardn  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile."    (Lepsiiw,  A  Tour  from  Thebes  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  pp.  74 — 82.)      [G.  W.] 

RERIGO'NIUM  C?t(ny6vu>v,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  7),  a 
town  of  the  Novantae  in  the  province  of  Valentia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Rerigonius  (/-ocA  Ryan)  near  Stanraer.  Camden 
identifies  it  with  Bargeny  (p.  1203).    [T.  H.  D.] 
RERIGON1US  SINUS  ('Ptptyinos  koXwos,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  1 ),  a  bay  in  tbe  country  of  the  Novantao, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Rerigonium  (q.  v.). 
Now  Loch  Ryan,  formed  by  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
(Hartley,  p.  375.)  [T.H.D.] 
RES  A I N  A.    [  R11E8AKN  A.] 
RESAPHA  ai.  REZEPH  ('Pi><rd>a),  a  city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  tbe  district  of  Pal- 
my rene  (v.  15.  §  24),  the  Risapa  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  21  miles  from  Sure;  probably  identical  with 
tbe  Rossafat  of  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  1 19),  which 
he  places  near  Rakka,  not  quite  a  day  s  journey 
from  the  Euphrates.    It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Rezeph  of  Scripture  ('Peupu,  LXX.),  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  boasts  in  his 
insulting  letter  to  Hezekiah.   (2  Kings,  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolis,  apparently 
without  sufficient  reason.    (  Marine  rt,  Geographic 
von  Syrien,  p.  413.)  [G.  W.] 

REUD1GNI,  a  German  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
rf  the  river  Albis,  and  north  of  the  Longobardi, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  its  i  nimbi  ting 
a  marshy  district,  or  from  reed  or  ried.  (Tac. 
Germ.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  some 
have  wished  to  cliange  into  Rcudingi  or  Deuringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thuringi;  but  all 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

•REVESSIO  ('Pveatov),  in  Gallia,  is  the  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velauni,  as  the  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  20).  Revessio  is  the  name  of  the 
place  in  the  Table.  In  the  Not  Provinc.  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavorum.  Mabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  Vetula  in  the  middle 
ages  is  S.  Paulien  or  Paulhan,  and  the  Civitas 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  tbe 
Vellavi.  5.  Paulien  is  in  the  department  of  Haute 
Loire,  north  of  Le  Puy.  [G.  L.] 

RHA  ('Pa  woraudt,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  12, 17, 19, 21, 
vi.  14.  §§  1,  4;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  28  ;  Pis, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga)  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  (J.  c),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  bad  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  tbe 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §4)  describes  as  falling  into  it  from  tho 
Rhymmici  Montes,  and  which  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  the  river  Rhymmus  [Riiymmcs],  are 
tho  great  accession  made  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  tbe  Kama  in  the  government  of  Kasan. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (L  a)  says  that  its  banks 
were  covered  with  tbe  plant  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  river  —  the  44  rha "  or  44  rheon " 
of  Dioscoridcs  (ba,fn\ov,  iii.  11)  and  Mrhacomaw 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  105),  or  officinal  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Rha  in  the  text  of  Pomponius 
Mela  (iii.  5.  §  4)  has  been  shown  by  Tzscbucke 
(ad  loc.)  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  earlier  editors,  for 
which  he  substitutes  Casius,  a  river  of  Albania. 
The  Oabus  ("Oopoj,  Herod,  iv.  123,  124),  where, 
according  to  tbe  story  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight  fortresses  was  supposed  to 
mark  the  extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Dareius, 
has  been  identified  by  Klaproth,  and  Schafarik 
{Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499)—  who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  44  Bhauw—  with  that  river.       [E.  B.  J.] 

RHAABE'NI  ('Poofinvof),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani;  the  Orcbeni  lay  between 
them  and  tbe  NW.  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Forster  justly  remarks  that 44  the  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  the  direction,  than  defines 
the  positions,  of  these  several  tribes."  (Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  [G.  W.] 

KHA'BDIUM  (PdtoW,  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19, 
de  Aedif  ii.  4),  a  strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  days'  journey 
from  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  works 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  very  steep  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  country.  Justinian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modern  place.  [V.} 

IMACALA'NI.  [Koxolam.] 

RHACATAE  ('Paa-arai),  a  German  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii-  11.  §  26)  as  occupying, 
together  with  the  Ttracatriae,  the  country  on  tbe 
south  of  the  Quadi,  on  the  frontiers  of  Panoonia; 
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bat  nothing  further  is  known  about  cither  of 
them.  [L.  S.] 

RHACOTIS.    [ArjiXAJfDBEiA,  p.  95.  J 

RHAEBA  ('PoWo,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  10),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Hibemia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1357)  Rhtban  in  Queen's  County.       [T.  H.  D.] 

RHAEDESTUS.  [Bisaxthk.] 

RHAETEAE  ('Pan-ecu),  a  place  in  the  Arcadian 
district  of  Cynuria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gorty- 
nitu  and  Alpheius.    (Paus.  viii.  28.  §  3.) 

RHAETIA  ('Pairia).  The  name  of  this  country, 
a*  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  appears  in  ancient  in* 
scri  prions  invariably  without  the  A,  as  Raetia  and 
Raeti,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors  commonly 
have  the  forms  Rhaetia  and  Rhacti, — a  circumstance 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  more  correct  spelling 
is  without  the  h.  Rliaetia  was  essentially  an  Alpine 
country,  bordering  in  the  north  on  Vindelicia,  in  the 
west  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  in 
the  south  on  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Mons 
Adula  to  Hons  Ocra,  which  separated  Rhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  east  on  Noricum  and  Venetia  ; 
hence  it  comprised  the  modern  Gritotu,  the  Tyrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy.  This 
country  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  until  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  determined  to  reduce  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  liad  until  then  maintained  tlieir  independence 
in  the  mountains.  After  a  struggle  of  many  years 
Rhaetia  and  several  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
quered by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  n.  c.  15.  Rhaetia, 
within  the  boundaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
have  been  constituted  as  a  distinct  province  (Suet. 
Aug.  21;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  39;  Liv.  Epit.  136;  Aurel. 
Vict.  Epit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  Rhaetia, 
must  at  that  time  likewise  have  been  a  separate 
province;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.  the  two  provinces  appear  united  as  one,  under 
the  name  of  Rhaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  this 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  as  far  as  the 

or  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Constantinefthe  two 
provinces  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Rhaetia 
received  the  name  Rhaetia  Prima,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Rhaetorutn  (CAw);  while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Rhaetia  Secumla.  The.  exact  boundary  line 
between  the  two  is  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
cients, but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alpine  chain 
extending  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  river 
Inn  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 2)  includes 
under  the  name  of  Rhaetia  all  the  country  west  of 
the  river  Lieu*  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Danubius 
and  Rhenus,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between  the  Licus  and  Ocnua. 

Ancient  Rhaetia  or  Rhaetia  Proper  was  throughout 
an  Alpine  country,  being  traversed  by  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae  and  Mons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  the  Alpine  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarins,  Olbiua,  Clcusis, 
Mincius,  and  others  ;  but  the  chief  rivers  of  Rhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesis  with  its  tributary  the  Isargus 
(or  Ilargus),  ana1  the  Acnas  or  Oenus.  The  mag- 
nificent valleys  formed  by  these  rivers  were  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  the 
inhabitants  depended  mainly  upon  their  flocks  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
wine,  which  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
Italy  ;  so  that  Augustus  was  particularly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206  , I'lin.  xiv.  3,  5,  8 ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
96;  CoIuul  hi.  2  ;  Martial,  xiv.  100 ;  Suet  Aug.  7 7). 


Besides  this  Rhaetia  produced  abundance  of  wnx, 

honey,  pitch,  and  cheese,  in  which  considerable  com- 
merce was  carried  on. 

J  no  anci*  nr  lrnia'Miiinus  *.<i  i\i Liic'tia  m  rnc^cn 
times  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  from 
their  supposed  connection  with  the  ancient  Etruscans. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  10; 
comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  204.  vii.  pp.  292.  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Rhaetians  were  Etruscans  who 
had  originally  inhabited  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  invading  Gauls  to  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alps,  whereby 
they  were  cut  off  from  their  kinsmen,  who  remained 
in  Italy  and  finally  established  themselves  in  Etruria. 
(Justin,  xx.  5;  Plin.  iii.  24;  Steph.  B.  ».r.  'Parm  ) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  the  far; 
recorded  byPionysius  of  Halicarnaisus  (L  24)  that 
the  Etruscans  in  Etruria  called  themselves  Rawna, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
name  Rhaeti.  A  decision  of  this  question  is  the  more 
difficult  because  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered Rhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Celts,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  brcatm 
entirely  Romanised.  Bat,  assuming  tliat  the  Rhaeti 
were  a  branch  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  GauU 
they  should  have  gone  back  to  the  Alps  across  which 
they  bad  come  into  luly  ;  it  seems  much  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  in  the  Alps 
were  a  remnant  of  the  nation  left  behind  there  st 
the  time  when  the  Etruscans  originally  migntrd 
into  Italy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  key  to  the  mysterious  language  of  the 
Etruscans  has  led  modern  inquirers  to  search  for  it 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  ancient  Rhaetia;  fur 
they  reasonably  assumed  that,  although  the  great 
body  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  their  subjugation 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  there  may 
still  exist  some  traces  of  its  original  inhabitants  in 
the  names  of  places,  and  even  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  the  nation  has 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  Engadino  and 
in  the  GrvdncrtAaL,  the  language  spoken  at  present 
is  a  corruption  of  Latin,  the  Romaunsh  as  it  is 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  German 
elements,  and  a  few  words  which  are  believed  to 
be  neither  Celtic,  nor  German,  nor  Latin,  and  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  Etruscan.  Several  names 
of  places  also  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  places  in  Etruria ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  ancient 
monuments  have  been  discovered  which  are  in 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etruria.  The  first 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  aasertimu 
had  been  made,  undertook  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Steub,  who  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  in  a  work  Uber  die  Urbevohittr 
Raetitns  und  ihren  Zusammenhang  mil  den  Etrus- 
kern,  Munich,  1843,  8vo.  A  few  years  ago  another 
scholar,  Dr.  W.  Freund,  during  a  residence  in  Rhae- 
tia collected  a  vast  number  of  facta,  well  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  have  not  yet  been  published. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Rhaetians,  it  has 
already  been  intimated  that  they  became  known  to 
the  Romans  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  They  were 
a  wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  mountain  people, 
who  indulged  their  propensity  to  rob  and  plunder 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  subject  to  Rome, 
and  when  their  rulers  had  made  a  great  road  through 
their  country  into  Noricum  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22; 
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Hor.  Carta.  tv.  14.  15>  Like  all  mountainer rs, 
they  cherished  great  love  of  freedom,  and  fought 
against  the  Romans  with  rage  and  despair,  as  we 
learn  from  Floras  (iv.  12),  who  states  that  the 
Rhaetian  women,  who  also  took  part  in  the  war, 
after  having  spent  their  arrows,  threw  their  own 
children  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  Still,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  b.  c.  15  they  were 
finally  subdued,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  During  the  later  period  of  the 
Empire  their  territory  was  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated ;  bnt  it  somewhat  recovered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  Dux  (Euipp.  Vit.  S.  Sererini,  29; 
Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  Boioarii  spread  over  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  and 
the  river  Liens  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Alemanni  in  Vindelicia,  and  the  Boioarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  ViL  Carol  M.  11.)  The  more  important 
among  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  Rhaetia,  such 
as  the  Lepontti,  Yibeiu,  Calucones,  Vrnsohes, 
Sarttxetes,  Isarci,  Brixektes,  Gksaum,  Tiu- 
DEXTun,  and  Ecoamei,  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.  Tridentum  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  country  ;  the  others  are 
known  almost  exclusively  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roads  having  been  made  through  Rhaetia  by 
the  Romans,  the  one  leading  from  Augusta  Vinde- 
lioorum  to  Comnm,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
town  to  Verona;  Paulus  Diaconus,  however,  men- 
tions a  few  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
situated  on  these  high-roads,  such  as  the  town  of 
Maia,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
the  fall  of  a  mountaio,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  iferan.  [L.  S.] 

RUAGAE  ('Po7oi,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  30;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  614,  524 ;  *Pd7«o,  Isklor.  Char.  §  7 ;  n  'Vdya, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  'Pdytua,  Ptol.  vL  5.  §  4;  Rhages, 
Tubity  i.  14:  Etk.  '?aynv6t),  a  great  town  of  Media 
Magna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rhagiana, 
which  is  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent  (Tobit,  i.  14, 
iv.  20,  ix.  2.)  It  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day's  journey 
from  the  Pylae  Caapiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20)  and 
10  days'  march  from  Ecbatana  (Hamatldn).  The 
name  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility (Strab.  xi.  p.  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had 
been  bnilt  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  tho  Greeks  (p. 
524).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  called  it  Europus. 
(Strab.  I  c.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaees,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Ansacia.  (Strab.  L  c; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  In  modern  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned;  and  the  ruins  of  Rhty,  which  have 
been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers,  no 
doubt  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a  town  of  Parthia,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
j;h«giane  (vi.  14.  §  17).  Some  geographers  have 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae;  bnt  the 
inference  is  rather  that  it  is  not  [V.] 
RHAGIANA.  [Riiaoae.] 
RHAMAE,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Hi*.  Ilwro,.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHAMANITAE.    1 .  ('Pa^mM,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
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782),  supposed  by  Mr.  Forster  to  be  identical  with  the 
Rhabanitae  of  Ptolemy  ('Pofcu'iToi.  vi.  7.  §  24), 
whom  that  geographer  places  under  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  "their  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  concurs  with  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
names  to  argue  the  identity"  (Gtog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  note) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  Mount  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is,  that  Marsiaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Galius,  the  siege 
of  which  he  was  farced  to  raise  for  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae ;  but  nothing 
in  geography  is  more  diificnlt  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.    [Ma  ray  aba.] 

2.  A  people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identical 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epimara- 
mitae.  [G.  W.l 

RHAMIDAVA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RHAMNUS.  1.  ('Pofowf,  -owrrof :  Etk.  ¥om- 
poictos,  fern.  'Pa+urovala,  'Pafivovcli),  a  demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis  (Steph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v.),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  thick  prickly  shrub,  which  still  grow*  upon  the 
site.  ('Pa^oGj,  eontr.  of  $ax0r6*is  from  f>dfi*os.y 
The  town  stood  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Marathon,  and  upon 
the  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Oropus. 
(Paus.  i.  33.  §  2.)  It  is  described  by  Scylax  (p. 
21)  as  a  forti6ed  place;  and  it  appears  from  a 
decree  in  Demosthenes  {pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Reiske) 
to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Attica.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  ("Rbamnus  pagus, locus  Marathon,"  it.  7.s.  1 1). 
KInmnus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
[Diet  of  Biogr.  s.  r.]  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets  Rhanvmsia 
rirgo  and  Rhamntuia  dta.  (Catull.  lxvi.  71 ;  Claud. 
B.  Get  631 ;  Ov.  MtL  iii.  406,  TruL  v.  8.  9;  Stat 
Silv.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  (Paus.  L  c; 
comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  It  contained  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  was  made  by  him  out 
of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a  trophy. 
The  statue  was  of  colossal  size,  10  cubits  in  height 
(Hesych.  $.  p.;  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  82),  and  on  its  basis 
were  several  figures  in  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritus  of 
Paros,  a  disciple  of  Pheidias.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  396; 

xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  17,  Sillig.)  It  was  however 
a  common  opinion  that  Pheidias  was  the  real  author 
of  the  statue,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  honour  of  the 
work  to  his  favourite  disciple.  (Suid.  $.  v.;  Zenob. 
/.  c. ;  Tsetz.  ChU.  vii.  960.)  Rbamnus  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3  miles  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surrounding  mountains.  The  town  itself  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  : 
for  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  coi 
by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  mountains,  which  closely 
Approach  it  on  the  land  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ovri6-Ka*tro.  Coept6-Ka<rrpo,  a  corruption  of 
' YXpcuov-Karrrpov,  Jews'- Castle,  a  name  frequently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresse*.) 
It  wa3  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  was  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  is 
still  preserved ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  southern  wall, 
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about  20  feet  in  height  At  the  head  of  a  narrow 
glen,  which  leads  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  opon  a  large  arti- 
ficial platform,  supported  by  a  wall  of  pare  white 
marble.  Bnt  we  find  upon  this  platform,  which 
formed  the  rffitros  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  remains 
of  tteo  temples,  which  are  almost  contiguous,  and 
nearly  though  not  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
larger  building  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  71  feet 
long  and  33  broad,  with  12  columns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a  pronaus,  cella,  and  posticum  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
long  by  21  feet  broad,  and  consisted  only  of  a  cella, 
with  a  portico  containing  two  Doric  columns  ti» 
ant'u.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  larger  temple  are 
some  fragments  of  a  colossal  btatue,  corresponding 
in  sue  with  that  of  the  Rhamnnsian  Nemesis;  bnt 
these  fragments  were  made  of  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Pauaanias.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  not  improbable,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brought  by  the  Per- 
siana  was  a  rulgar  fable,  or  an  invention  of  the 
priests  of  Nemesis  by  which  Pausanias  was  deceived. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  smaller  temple  was  found 
a  fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  a 
statue  of  the  human  size  in  the  archaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school.  This  6tatue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Judging  from  this  statue,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminutive  size  and  ruder  architecture  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  Utter  apj«ars  to  have  been 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
jnst  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  trmple  wa»  civcted  in  tiooour  ot  Uie  gai.ue»a, 
who  bad  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  for  outraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  chairs  (dpeW)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscription  titfiA<rtt 
SwrrpaTof  ifidnKtv,  and  upon  the  other  0«VuS« 
Zanrrparot  dW0n«f  k,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  ruins  before  tho  larger  was  erected.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chairs  clearly  show  that  those  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  these  chairs  were  dedicated  in  this  temple 
after  its  destruction,  and  hence  conjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  105,  seq.,  2nd  ed., 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  434,  seq.:  Wordsworth, 
Athena  and  Attica,  p.  34,  seq.;  Unedited  Anti- 
quities of  Attica,  c.  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chersoneaus.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  (iv.  12.  s.  20). 

RHAPSII  AKTHIOPES.  [RnAPTA.] 
RHAPTA(t*  'Pawrd,  Ptol.  i.9.  §  1 , 14.  §  4 ;  PeripL 
Mar.  Ertfthr.  p.  10),  was,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  the  most  distant  Btation  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  correct  lat.  is  15'  5". 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  boats  in  use 

by  tho  natives  dows 
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(dan),  and,  like  the  modern  boats  of  Paia  on  tba 
Mozambique  coast,  were  frequently  of  100  or  150 
tons  burden.  Bat  whether  vessels  of  this  sue  or 
merely  canoes,  all  the  craft  at  this  part  of  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunk* 
of  trees  and  joiued  together  by  cords  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  iron  or  wooden 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  them,  and  th* 
h;irbour  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  name 
of  u  Uie  sewed  "  (rd  bearrd).  Ptolemy  speak*  (i. 
17.  §  7,  iv.  7.  §  28,  vii.  3.  §  6.  L  17.  §  12,  Ac.)  of 
a  promontory  Rhaftcm,  a  river  RitArns,  and  a 
tribe  of  Aethiopians  named  Rhai*sm.  All  these 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  Rhapta.  since  the  emporium 
was  doubtless  the  most  striking  object  to  the  cam- 
vans  trading  there  and  to  the  Greek  nierchanrs. 
accompanying  the  caravans.  The  promontory  was 
one  of  the  numerous  bluffs  or  headlands  that  gi« 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  saw,  the  shore-line  being  everywhere 
indented  with  sharp  and  short  projections.  Tbt 
n  i't  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  broad 
inland,  but  wh  >so  months,  being  barred  with  sand 
or  coral  reefs,  are  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. This  portion  of  the  coast,  indeed,  front 
1st.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Govind,  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  Rhaptus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Periplus,  is  bordered  by  coral  reef*  and  islands,— 
e.g.  the  Dundas  and  Jubah  islands,  —  generally  s 
league  or  even  less  from  the  mainland.  Some  of 
thc*e  islands  are  of  considerable  height;  and  through 
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several  of  them  are  arched 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat.  As  the  shore  itself 
also  is  formed  of  a  coral  conglomerate,  containing 
shells,  madrepore,  and  sand,  it  is  evident  that  then 
has  been  a  gradual  rising  of  the  land  and  corre- 
sponding subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  reef*  also 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  haw 
affected  materially  the  course  of  the  rivers, — barring 
the  mouths  of  many,  among  them  the  Rhaptus,  and 
compelling  others,  a.  g.  the  Webbe",  to  run  obliquely 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  Another  resnlt 
of  tho  reefs  has  been  that  many  rivers  having  no  or 
insufficient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  become  marshes 
or  shallow  lakes;  and,  consequently,  streams  that  in 
Ptolemy's  age  were  correctly  described  as  running 
into  the  ocean,  are  now  meres  severed  from  it  by  sand 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Rhapta  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Periplus, 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  single 
town,  as  a  generic  term  for  numerous  villages  in- 
habited by  the  builders  of  the  44  seamed  boats." 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  tht 
modern  island  of  Pata;  and  whether  it  implies  one 
or  many  places,  Rhapta  certainly  was  on  the  coast 
of  Azania.  The  Rhapsii  Aethiopes  are  described  in 
the  Periplus  as  men  of  lofty  stature;  and  in  fact  the 
natives  of  £.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  gene- 
rally taller  than  the  Arabs.  Each  village  had  As 
chief,  but  there  was  a  principal  shiekh  or  chief  to 
whom  all  were  subject.  This  division  into  petty 
communities  under  a  general  head  also  still  subsists. 
In  the  first  century  s.  c.  the  Rhapsii  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Muza,  whence 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  and  pilots  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  tho  Rhapsii  and  were  con- 
nected with  tbem  by  intermarriage.  The  Arabs 
brought  to  Rhapta  spear-heads,  axes,  knives,  buttons, 
and  beads;  sometimes  also  wine  and  wheaten  bread, 
not  so  much  indeed  for  barter,  as  for  presents  to  tho 
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Rhapsian  chiefs.  From  Rhapta  they  exported  ivory 
(inferior  to  that  of  Adah's),  tortoise-shell  (the  next 
best  in  quality  to  that  of  India),  rhinoceros-horn, 
and  naaplius  (a  shell  probably  used  in  dyeing). 
These  commercial  features  are  nearly  repeated  at 
the  present  day  in  this  region.  The  African  still 
builds  and  mans  the  ship;  the  Arab  is  the  navigator 
and  supercargo.  The  ivory  is  still  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, being  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes.  The 
hkwksbill  turtle  is  still  captured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Govind,  and  ou  the  shore  opposite 
the  island  of  Pa  to.  (See  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchut,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 183;  Cooley,  Claudius 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  pp.  68 — 72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
RHAPTUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Rhafta.] 
RHAPTUS  FLUVIUS.  [Rh.uta.J 
RHASTIA  ('Poor/a),  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
noticed  onlv  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

RHATOSTATHYBIUS  ('ParoaraBi€ios,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  §  3),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  733)  the  Taf.  [T.H.D.] 
RHAUCUS  ('Pawcos,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Polyb.  xxxi. 
1.  §  1,  xxxiii.  15.  §  1 :  Elh.  'Pawooj,  fern.  'Pavtcla, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  From  the  story  told  about  the 
Cretan  bees  by  Antenor  in  his  "Cretica  "  (ap.Aelian. 
X.  A .  xvii.  35 ,  comp.  Diodor.  v.  70),  it  seems  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Crete.  The 
existence  of  two  places  so  called  in  the  island  might 
give  rise  to  some  such  legend  as  that  which  he  men- 
tions. Pashley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  fixes  the  site 
of  one  Rhaucus  at  lidghio  Myro,  between  Cnossus 
and  Gortyna,  and  from  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ida 
infers  that  it  is  the  more  ancient.        [E.  B.  J.] 


COIX  OF  RHAUCCS. 

BHEBAS  ('HSa$),  a  very  small  river  on  the 
coast  of  Bilhynia,  the  length  of  which  amounts  only 
to  a  few  miles;  it  flows  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  north-east  of  Chalcedon, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Rita.  (Scylax,  p.  34; 
Dionys.  Per.  794;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  5;  Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.E.  p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69;  Plin.vi.  1;  Steph.  B. 
*.  p.)  This  little  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no 
importance,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  story  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Orph.  Arg.  711;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  also  bore  the  names  of  Rhesaeus 
and  Rhesus  (Plin.  L  c;  Solin.  43),  the  last  of 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  with 
the  Rhesus  mentioned  by  Homer.  [L.  S.l 

RHF/DONES.  [Rkdonem.] 

RHE'GIUM  (•Pfry.o*-:  Kth.  'Vrrfivos,  Rheginus: 
an  important  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  end  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Sicily.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about 
•  g«>g.  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Rhegium  to  the 


nearest  point  of  the  island  is  somewhat  less.  Thero 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  settlement  previously  existing  on 
the  site ;  but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  markod 
by  the  tomb  of  Jocastus.  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolus. 
(Heraclid.  I'ulit.  25.)  The  foundation  of  Rhegium 
is  universally  ascribed  to  the  Chalciciians,  who  had, 
in  a  year  of  famine,  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their 
citizens  to  Apollo;  and  these,  under  the  direction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  whither 
they  were  also  invited  by  their  Chalcidic  brethren, 
who  were  already  established  at  Zancle  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  strait.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Heraclid. 
/.  c;  Died.  xiv.  40;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.311.) 
With  these  Chakidians  were  also  united  a  body  of 
Mrs-. ■n:un  e.\i]r>.  mho  bad  bw  n  drira  hem  watt 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Messeniau 
War,  and  had  established  themselves  fur  a  time  at 
Macistus.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  as 
Rhegium  always  continued  to  be  considered  a  Chal- 
cidic city;  hut  they  comprised  many  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony;  so  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
always  taken  from  among  these  Mosenian  citizens, 
down  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas,  who  himself  belonged 
to  this  dominant  caste.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257;  Paus.  iv. 
23.  §  6;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Heraclid.  L  c.  1.)  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rhegium  is  uncertain ;  the  state- 
ments just  mentioned,  which  connect  it  with  the 
First  Messenian  War  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
the  8th  century  B.C.;  but  they  leave  the  precise 
period  uncertain.  Pausanias  considers  it  as  founded 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Antiochus,  who  is 
cited  by  Strabo,  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning; 
but  his  expressions  are  not  decisive,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  have  remained  at 
Macistus;  and  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  therefore  be/ore  720  B.  c 
(Paus.  /.  c. ;  Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  I.  c).  In  this  case 
it  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonics  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Various  etymologies 
of  the  name  of  Rhegium  are  given  by  ancient  authors ; 
the  one  generally  received,  and  adopted  by  Aeschylus 
(ap. Strab.  I.e.),  was  that  which  derived  it  from  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  an  earthquake. 
(Diod.  iv.  85;  Justin,  iv.  1,  &c.)  Others  absurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  regium  (Strab.  /.  c), 
while  Hcraclides  gives  a  totally  different  story,  which 
derived  the  name  from  that  of  an  indigenous  hero. 
(Heraclid.  PoliL  25.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  city;  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  its  history  previous  to  the  tune  of 
Anaxilas.  The  constitution,  as  we  learn  from  He- 
raclides,  was  aristocratic,  the  management  of  affairs 
resting  wholly  with  a  council  or  body  of  1000  of  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  citizens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  Charondas  at  Catana,  his  laws  were  adopted 
by  the  Rhegians  as  well  as  by  the  other  Chalcidio 
cities  of  Sicily.  (Heraclid.  Lc;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  12, 
v.  12.)  The  Rhegians  are  mentioned  as  affording 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Phocaeans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Corsica,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  have  been 
small  places,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  colonies  of 
importance  founded  by  the  Rhegians;  and  their  ter- 
ritory extended  only  as  far  as  the  Halex  on  the  K  , 
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•where  they  adjoined  the  Locrian  territory,  while  the 
Locrian  colonies  of  Medma  and  Hipponinm  prevented 
their  extension  on  the  N.  Indeed,  from  the  position 
of  Rhegium  it  seems  to  have  always  maintained 
closer  relations  with  Sicily,  and  taken  more  part  in 
the  politics  of  that  island  than  in  those  of  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Between  the  Bhegians  and 
Locrians,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  enmity,  which  might  be  readily 
expected  between  two  rival  cities,  such  near  neigh- 
bours, and  belonging  to  different  races.  (Thuc.  iv. 
I,  24.) 

Rhegiam  appears  to  have  participated  largely  in 
tin.'  political  changes  introduced  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  even  became,  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pythagoras,  the  head-quarters  of  his  sect  (Iambi. 
Fit.  Pyth  33,  130,  251);  but  the  changes  then 
introduced  do  not  seem  to  have  been  permanent 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Rhegiam 
first  rose  to  a  degree  of  power  far  greater  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  event  which  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  B.C  494  (Died.  xi.  48); 
but  we  know  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
previously  ruled  the  state.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257;  Paus. 
iv.  23.  §  6;  Arist.  PoL  v.  12;  Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Zancle  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Mcxsana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Messana.]  Anaxilas  continued  for  some 
years  ruler  of  both  these  cities,  and  thus  was  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Sicilian  straits :  still  further  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sovereignty,  he  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Scyllaeum,  and  established 
a  naval  station  there  to  guard  the  straits  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Locri,  the  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Rhcgium,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaxilas  did  not  choose  to  provoke.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracusan  despot,  whose 
friendship  ho  seems  to  have  sought  assiduously  to 
cultivate. 

Anaxilas  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  rulers 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Rhegium 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  government.  At 
his  death,  in  b.  r,  476,  it  passed  without  opposition 
under  the  rule  of  his  two  sons ;  but  the  government 
was  administered  during  their  minority  by  their 
guardian  Micythus,  who  reigned  over  both  Rhegium 
and  Messana  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas.  (Diod.  xi.  48,  66;  Herod,  vii.  170;  Justin, 
iv.  2;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  1 1.)  These,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  tbey  were  expelled  in  n.c  461,  the 
revolutions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Rhegium  also. 
(Diod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Micythus  was  marked  by  one 
great  disaster :  in  b.  c  473,  the  Rbcgians,  having 
bent  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Inpygians,  shared  in  the 
great  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  that  occasion 
LTarkstumJ;  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that 


the  barbarians  not  only  pursued  the  fugitives  to  ;be 
gates  of  Rhegium,  but  actually  made  themaeira 
masters  of  the  city,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  incrs 
dible.  (Diod.  xi.  52;  Herod,  vii.  170;  Grote's  Hi* 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  319.)  A  story  told  bj  Joslia, 
that  the  Rbegians  being  agitated  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions, a  body  of  mercenaries,  who  were  called  in 
by  one  of  the  parties,  drove  out  their  opponents,  aid 
then  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  remaining  citizens  (Justin, 
iv.  3),  must  be  placed  (if  at  all)  shortly  after  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  wboJ* 
story  has  a  very  apocryphal  air;  it  is  not  noticed 
by  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  cJd 
Chalcidic  citizens  continued  in  possession  of  RbegiuQ 
down  to  a  much  later  period. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  history 
of  Rhegium  daring  tl»e  period  which  followed  ti* 
expulsion  of  the  despots;  bat  it  seems  to  have 
retained  its  liberty,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Sicily,  till  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Dionystn. 
In  b.  c.  427,  when  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  under 
Laches  and  Charoeades  to  support  the  Leontint* 
against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegians  espoused  the  caw 
of  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  and  not  only  allowed 
their  city  to  be  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  but  themselves  furnished  a  considerable 
auxiliary  force.  Tbey  were  in  consequence  engaged 
in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Locrians.  (Diod.  rii 
54 ;  Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  1, 24, 25.)  But  tbey  pursued 
a  different  course  on  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.c.  415,  when  they  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest;  and  they  appear  to 
have  persevered  in  this  neutralitv  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xiii.  3:  Thuc.  vi.  44,  vii.  1,  58.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  increasing1 
power  of  Dionyaua  of  Syracuse,  who  had  destroyed 
in  succession  the  chief  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  be- 
came a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  Rbegians ;  and  in 
B.  c.  399  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  50  trireme*,  sad 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  make  war 
upon  the  despot.    But  tho  Mcssenians,  who  at  first 
made  common  cause  with  them,  having  quickly 
I  abandoned  the  alliance,  they  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  enterprise,  and  made  peace  with  Dionysins. 
(Died.  xiv.  40.)    The  latter,  who  was  meditating  a 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desirous  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Rhegians;  but  his  proposals  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  scorn;  he 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  the 
Locrians,  and  became  from  this  time  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Rhegians.  {Ib.  44,  107.)    It  was  from 
hostility  to  the  latter  that  he  a  few  years  later  (n.c. 
394),  after  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the  Cartlia- 
ginians,  restored  and  fortified  that  city,  as  a  post  to 
command  the  straits,  and  from  which  to  carry  on  his 
enterprises  iu  Southern  Italy.   The  Rhegians  in  vain 
sought  to  forestal  him :  they  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  Messana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  a  colony  of  Naxians  at  Mylao,  as  a  post  of 
offence  against  the  Messenians.  (/6.  87.)    The  next 
year  Dionysins,  in  his  turn,  made  a  sudden  attack 
on  Rhegium  itself,  but  did  not  succeed  in  surprising 
the  city ;  and  after  ravaging  its  territory,  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  off  bis  forces.  (To.  90.)    But  in  n.  c. 
390  he  resumed  the  design  on  a  larger  scale,  ami 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  city  with  a  force  of  20,000 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  120  triremes.  The 
Rhegians,  however,  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance: 
the  fleet  of  Dionysins  suffered  severely  from  a  storm, 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  length  compelled  Itim 
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to  abandon  the  Biege.  {Ib.  100.)  The  next  year  (b.c. 
389)  his  great  victory  over  the  confederate  forces 
of  the  Italiot  Greeks  at  the  river  Heloros  left  him 
at  libertj  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Rhegiom 
without  opposition:  the  Rhegians  in  rain  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  danger  by  submitting  to  a  tribute  of 
300  talents,  and  by  surrendering  all  their  ships,  70 
in  number.  By  these  concessions  they  obtained  only 
a  precarious  truce,  which  Dionysius  found  a  pretext 
fur  breaking  the  very  next  year,  and  laid  aiege  to 
the  city  with  all  his  forces.  The  Rhegians,  under 
the  command  of  a  general  named  l'hyton,  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  were  enabled  to  prolong 
their  defence  for  eleven  months,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  suffered  the 
utmost  extremities  of  famine  (b.  c  387).  The 
surviving  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves,  their 
general  Phyton  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  city  itself  totally  destroyed.  (Diod.xiv.  106—1 08, 
111,112;  Strab.  vi.  p.  258  ;  Pseud.-Arist.  (hew. 
iL  21.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rhcgium  never  fully  re- 
covered this  great  calamity;  but  so  important  a  site 
could  not  long  remain  unoccupied.  The  younger 
Dionysius  partially  restored  the  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Phoebias,  but  the  old  name  soon 


again  prevailed.  (Strab.  I.  c)  It  was  occupied  with 
a  garrison  by  the  despot,  but  in  B.  c  351  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Svracuvm  commanders 
Leptines  and  Callippus,  the  garrison  driven  out,  and 
the  citizens  restored  to  independence.  (Died.  xvi.  45.) 
Hence  they  were,  a  few  years  later  (b.  c  345), 
among  the  foremost  to  promise  their  assistance  to 
Timoleon,  who  halted  at  Rhegium  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  a  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Tau- 
romenium.  (Diod.  xvi.  66,  68;  Plut  Tmol.  9, 10.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Rhegium,  till 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhua  in  Italy  (b.  c.  280),  when  it 
again  became  the  scene  of  a  memorable  catastrophe. 
The  Rhegians  on  that  occasion,  viewing  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  dis- 
trusting the  Carthaginians,  liad  recourse  to  the 
I  toman  alliance,  and  received  into  their  city  as  a 
garrison,  a  body  of  Campanian  troops,  4000  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
Deci  us.  But  these  troops  had  not  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  city  when  they  were  tempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Mamertines, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  an  alleged  attempt  at  defection  on  the  part 
of  the  Rhegians,  to  make  a  promiscuous  massacre  of 
the  male  citizens,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
aod  children  to  slavery,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  sole  occupation  of  the  town.  (Pol.  L  7;  Ores, 
jv.  3  ;  Appian,  Sarnnil.  iii.  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  Kxc.  II. 
p.  494,  Exe.  Valet,  p.  562  ;  Dion  Cass.  /V.  40.  7; 
Strab.  v.  p.  258.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
punish  them  for  this  act  of  treachery  bo  long  as  they 
were  occupied  with  the  war  against  Pyrrhus;  and 
the  Campanians  for  some  years  continued  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  crime.  Bat  as  soon  as  Pyrrhus 
had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  Romans  turned 
their  arms  against  their  rebellions  soldiers;  and  in 
tt.  c.  270,  being  actively  supported  by  Hierou  of 
Syracuse,  the  consul  Genucios  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing Rhegium  by  force,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  siege.  Great  part  of  the  Campanians  perished 
in  the  defence  ;  the  rest  were  executed  by  order  of 
tlie  Roman  people.  (Pol.  i.  6, 7 ;  Ore*,  iv.  3 ;  Dionys. 
Jr.  Mai.  xix.  1,  xx.  7.) 
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Rhegium  was  now  restored  to  the  survivors  of  its 
former  inhabitants  (Pol.  i.  7;  lav.  xxxi.  31  ;  Ap- 
pian,  I.  c);  but  it  must  have  suffered  severely,  and 
does  not  seem  to  liave  again  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  but  in  the  second  the  citizens 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  6  ) 
From  this  time  tl>e  name  of  Rhegium  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  Roman  Republic ;  but 
we  learn  from  several  incidental  notices  thst  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  its  own  laws  and  nominal  liberty  as 
a  "  foederata  ci vitas,"  though  bound,  in  common 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliary  naval  contingent  as  often  as  required. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  31,  xxxv.  16,  xxxvi.  42.)  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Social  War  that  the  Rhegians,  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  into  the  condition 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  Rhegium  itself  became  a 
Roman  Municipium.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  60,  PhiL  i.  3, 
pro  Arch,  3.)  Shortly  before  this  (b.  c.  91)  the 
city  bad  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  it  (Strab.  vi.  p.  258 ; 
JuLObseq.  114);  but  it  seems  to  have,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic 
as  one  of  the  eighteen  flourishing  cities  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  a.s  a  reward  for  their  services.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  3.)  Rhegium,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  personal 
favour  of  Octavian  {lb.  86);  and  daring  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Sextus  Pompeius, 
b.  c.  38 — 36,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
posts,  which  was  often  made  by  Octavian  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  258;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  81,  84;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
18, 47.)  To  reward  the  Rhegians  for  their  services 
on  this  occasion,  Augustus  increased  the  population, 
which  was  in  a  declining  state,  by  the  addition  of  a 
body  of  new  colonists  ;  but  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  the  city  assume  the  title  of  a 
Colonia,  though  it  adopted,  in  gratitude  to  Augustas, 
the  name  of  Rhegium  Julium.  (Strab.  I.  c ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1 .  §  9 ;  Orell.  Inter.  3838.)  In  tbe  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  populous  and  flourishing  place,  and  was  one 
of  tbe  few  cities  which,  like  Neapolis  and  Tarentum, 
still  preserved  some  remains  of  its  Greek  civilisation. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  259.)  Traces  of  *hia  may  be 
observed  also  in  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  a  curious 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  others  have  the 
names  of  Roman  magistrates,  though  the  inscriptions 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Morisani,  Inter.  Rtginar, 
4to.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  126,  &c. ;  Boeckh,  C.  I. 
5760—5768.) 

Its  favourable  situation  and  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Sicilian  straits, 
preserved  Rhenium  from  falling  into  the  same  Btate 
of  decay  as  many  other  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
It  continued  to  exist  as  a  considerable  city  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Ptol.  I  e.  ;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  112,  115,  490), 
and  was  the  termination  of  the  great  highway 
which  led  through  tbe  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
and  formed  tbe  customary  mode  of  communication 
with  Sicily.  In  a.  d.  410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progress  of  Alaric,  who  after  the  cap- 
I  ture  of  Rome  advanced  through  Campania,  Lucania, 
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and  Brattinm,  laying  waste  those  provinces  on  his 
march,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rhegium,  from 
whence  he  tried  to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  but,  being 
frustrated  in  this  attempt,  retraced  his  steps  as  far 
as  Consentia,  where  he  died.  (Hut.  MitceU.  xiiL 
p.  535.)  Somewhat  later  it  is  described  by  Cas- 
siodorus  as  still  a  flonrishing  place  (  Var.  xii.  1 4), 
and  was  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Brnttium  in 
the  days  of  Panlos  Diaconns.  (Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17.) 
Daring  the  Gothic  wars  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  Rhegium  bears  a  considerable  part, 
and  was  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  taken  by 
Totila  in  A.  n.  549,  previous  to  his  expedition  to 
Sicily.  (Proeop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  continued  subject  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Saracens,  until  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Robert  Guiscard  in  A.  D.  1060.  The  modern  city  of 
Reggio  is  still  a  considerable  place,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10.000  souls,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra ;  but  it  has  suffered 
severely  in  modern  times  from  earthquakes,  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  again 
in  great  part  overthrown  in  1841.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscriptions,  but 
numerous  coins,  urns,  mosaics,  and  other  ancient 
relics  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavations. 

Rhegium  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  lyric  poet  Ibycus,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycus 
the  historian,  the  father  of  Lycophron.  (Suid.#.  v. 
*\€vkos  ;  Id.  $.  r.  \6kos.)  It  gave  birth  alsoto  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  §  47 ; 
Paus.  vi.  4.  §  4);  and  to  several  of  the  minor  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers,  whose  names  are  enumerated 
by  Iamblichus  (  ViL  Pyth.  267),  but  none  of  these 
are  of  much  note.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were 
especially  esteemed  for  their  salubrity.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  26.)  Cassiodorus  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  vines  and  olives,  but  not  suited  to  corn.  (  Var. 
xii.  14.)  Another  production  in  which  it  excelled 
was  its  breed  of  mules,  so  that  Anaxilaa  the  despot 
was  repeatedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  mules  (awjiyrj),  and  his  son 
Leophron  obtained  the  same  distinction.  One  of 
these  victories  was  celebrated  by  Simonides.  (He- 
raclid.  Polit.  25 ;  Athen.  L  p.  3  ;  Pollux,  Onomasl. 
v.  75.) 

Rhegium  itself  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
termination  of  the  line  of  high-road  which  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  Southern  Italy  from  Capua  to 
the  Sicilian  strait,  and  was  first  constructed  by  the 
praetor  Popilius  in  B.  c.  134.  (Orell.  Inser.  3308; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  6276 ;  Ritschel,  Mon.  Epigr. 
pp.  1 1, 12.)  But  the  most  frequented  pUce  of  passage 
for  crossing  the  strait  to  Messana  was,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  not  at  Rhegium  itself, 
but  at  a  spot  about  9  miles  further  N.,  which  was 
marked  by  a  column,  and  thence  known  by  the  name 
of  Column A  Rheoixa.  (I  tin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  106, 
111;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  ^ 'PwyiW  arvKls,  Strab. 

p.  257.)  The  distance  of  this  from  Rhegium  is 
given  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  at  12}  miles  or  100 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6  stadia  from 
the  promontory  of  Caenys  or  Punta  del  Pezzo.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  village  of  Villa  San  Giovanni, 
which  is  still  the  most  usual  place  of  passage.  But 
the  distance  from  Rhegium  is  overstated  by  both 
geographers,  the  Punta  del  Pezzo  itself  being  less 
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than  10  miles  from  Reggio.  On  the  other  hand 
the  inscription  of  La  Polla  (Forum  Popilii)  gives 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  passage,  which  it 
designates  as  "  Ad  Statuam,"  at  only  6  miles. 
(Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  AT.  6276.)  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  spot  meant  is  really  the  same  in 
both  cases,  as  from  the  strong  current  in  the 
straits  the  place  of  embarkation  must  always  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  [E.  H.  B.] 


com  or  mi  eg  i  cm. 


RHEGMA  (*P^7mo),  the  name  of  a  lake  or  la- 
gune  formed  by  the  river  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its 
mouth,  about  5  stadia  below  Tarsus;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  used  it  as  their  port.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  672;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  155,156, 
where  it  is  called  'Prr^iol;  It.  Hierot.  p.  579.) 
The  two  last  authorities  place  the  Rhegma  70  stadia 
from  Tarsus,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  a  parti- 
cular point  of  it,  as  the  Rhegma  was  very  exten- 
sive. [L-  S.] 

RHEGMA.  [EriMARAxiTAR.] 

RHEI'MEA  CPttfiia,  Bockh,  Inter,  no.  4590), 
a  town  of  Auranitis,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
found  by  Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  69)  at  Detr-eL 
Leben,  situated  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
modern  village  of  Rima-el-Luhf,  where  there  stands 
a  building  with  a  flat  roof  and  three  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door.  (Bockh, 
Inter.  4587—4589;  comp.  Buckingham,  Arab 
Tribet,  p.  256.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

RHEITHRUM.    [Ithaca,  p  98,  a.] 

RHEITI.    [Attica,  p.  328,  a.] 

RHENI.  [Rexi.] 

RHENEIA.    [Delos,  p.  760.] 

RHENUS  (Prjvos),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe,  is  not  so  long  as  the  Danube,  but  as  a 
commercial  channel  it  is  the  first  of  European  rivers, 
and  as  a  political  boundary  it  has  been  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  the  most  important  fron- 
tier in  Europe.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  mountains 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  St.  Gotkard  in 
Switzerland,  about  46°  3C  N.  lat  There  are  three 
branches.  The  Vorder-Rhtin  and  the  Mittel-Rkem 
meet  at  Ditsentit,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
their  respective  sources.  The  united  stream  lias 
an  east  by  north  course  to  Reichenau,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Hinter-Rhein.  At  Chnr  (Curia), 
which  is  below  the  junction  of  the  Ii inter- likein, 
the  river  becomes  navigable  and  has  a  general 
northern  course  to  the  Bodentee  or  Ixike.  of  Con- 
ttanz,  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Yenetus.  This 
lake  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
part  or  Untertee,  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  the 
chief  part,  called  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untersre  is  westward,  and  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Schajfnauten.  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
It  is  interrupted  by  a  smaller  fall  at  Lauftnlmrg, 
and  there  is  a  rapid  near  Rheinfelden,  10  miles 
below  Laufenburg.    The  course  is  still  wvst  to 
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Basle  (Basilia),  where  the  Rhine  is  aboat  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  we  may  fix  the  termination 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  Lake,  of 
Geneva  and  the  Bernese  Alps  is  carried  to  the 
Rhine  by  the  Aar,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Coblenz,  one  of  the  Roman  Conflncntes. 

From  Basle  the  Rhine  has  a  general  north  coarse 
to  Bonn,  where  it  enters  the  low  country  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  may  be  called  the  Middle  Rhine.  In  this  part 
of  its  coarse  the  river  receives  lew  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  The  chief  river  is  the  Motel  (Mcxclla), 
which  joins  it  at  Coblenz  (Confluentes).  On  the 
right  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar  (Nicer),  the 
Main  (Moenus),  which  joins  it  at  Maita  (Mogun- 
tiacum),  and  the  Lahn  (Laogana),  which  joins  it  at 
Niederlahnttein. 

Below  Bonn  the  river  has  still  a  general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis)  as  far 
as  Wesel,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Lippe  (Luppia),  and  higher  up  by  the  Roer  ox  Ruhr 
(Rant).  .  Between  Cologne  and  Wetel  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  Erfi.  From  Wetel  its  course 
is  NW.  and  then  west  to  Pannerden  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Pannerden  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  retains  the  name 
of  Rhine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  westward,  and  is  joined  at  Gorcum 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Mam  (Mosa).  The  Moat 
itself  divides  several  times  after  its  junction  with 
the  Waal.  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
tide  by  the  Leek,  a  branch  which  comes  from  the 
Rhine  Proper  at  Wyck  by  Duurtiede,  and  flows  past 
Rotterdam  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhine,  which  was  divided  at  Pannerden, 
runs  north  to  Arnheim  (Arenacum),  above  which 
town  it  communicates  with  the  Yttel  at  Doet- 
bwg  by  a  channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Drusiana,  the  canal  of  Drusus.  [Fi.evo 
Lacus.]  The  Yttel  runs  north  from  Doetburg 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  it  enters  on  the  east  Bide 
below  the  town  of  Kampen.  The  Rhine  runs  west- 
ward from  Arnheim,  and  at  Wyck  by  Duurttede,  as 
already  said,  sends  off  the  branch  called  the  Leek, 
which  joins  the  Moat.  The  Rhine  divides  again  at 
Utrecht  (Trajectum)  :  one  branch  called  the  Vecht 
runs  northward  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other, 
the  Rhine,  or  Old  Rhine,  continues  its  course  with 
diminished  volume,  and  passing  by  Leiden  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Katvcyck.  The  whole  coarse  of 
the  Rhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  the  Yttel, 
which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Moat,  if 
wc  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. But  all  this  surface  is  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Gnclderland  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Yttel  contains  small 
elevations  which  are  not  alluvial. 

This  description  of  the  Rhine  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  ancient  writers  have 
said  of  it 

The  first  description  of  the  Rhine  that  we  possess 
from  any  good  authority  is  Caesar's,  though  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  it  He  says  (B.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
it  rises  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Lepontii,  and 
passes  in  a  long  coarse  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci, 
and  Treviri,  in  a  rapid  coarse.  The  name  Nantuates 
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is  corrupt  [Nantuates].  If  we  make  the  limits 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  the  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  the  place  where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  great  plain.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
be  says,  it  forms  many  islands,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  mouths  (capita).  He  knew  that  tlte 
Rhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  tho 
sea ;  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vahalis  (  Waal)  joined  the  Mosa  {Moot),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavorum  [Batavokum  I.f- 
sula].  He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  that  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it  (B.  G.  iv.  17.)  He 
made  the  bridge  between  Coblenz  and  Andernach, 
higher  op  than  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the 
low  country.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time 
by  a  bridge  which  be  constructed  a  little  higher  up 
than  the  first  bridge.    (B.  G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  course,  who  said 
that  the  Rhine  had  more  than  two  outlets  were 
criticised  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192)  ;  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  viiL  724,  Rhenique  bicornia)  follows 
Pollio  s  authority.  But  if  the  Mosa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  Pollio  was  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  authorities  for  bis 
description  of  the  Rhine  besides  Caesar,  and  perhaps 
besides  Caesar  and  Pollio,  does  not  admit  Pollio's 
statement  of  the  Rhine  having  a  course  of  CUOO 
stadia;  and  yet  Pollio's  estimate  is  much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a  right  line  is  not  much  above  one-half  of  Pollio's 
estimate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  tho 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  argument  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  circuit  that 
the  Rhine  makes  between  its  source  and  Batle.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  unluckily 
he  supposed  the  Seine  also  to  flow  north.  He  also 
made  the  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
He  says  that  the  Rhine  had  several  sources,  and  he 
places  them  iu  the  Adidas,  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  same  mountain  mass  he  places  the  sonrce  of 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  (Adda),  which  flows  south 
into  tho  lake  Larius  (Logo  di  Como).  [Addua.] 

The  most  difficult  question  about  the  Rhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tacitus  wrote,  Drusus 
the  brother  of  Tiberius  had  been  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
and  also  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  other 
Roman  commanders.  Pliny  (iv.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Rhenus  and  the  Mosa  as  two  distinct  rivers. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  he  says  that  the 
Rhino  has  three  outlets:  the  western,  named  Helium, 
flows  into  the  Mosa;  the  most  northerly,  named 
Flevum,  flows  into  the  lakes  (Zuider  Zee);  and  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  retains 
the  name  Rhenus.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
islands  in  the  Rhine  between  the  Helium  and  tho 
Flevum ;  and  the  Batavorum  Insula,  in  which  were 
the  Cannincfates  also,  is  one  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  these  two  branches  the  islands  of  the 
Frisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabones,  Sturii,  and  Marsacii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  corresponds  to  the  Flevo  of 
Mela  [Flbvo  Lacus],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Rhenus,  which 
corresponds  to  Pliny's  Rhenus.  Mela  mentions  no 
other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Mo>a,  we  may  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
it 

Tacitus  (Ann.  il  6)  observes  that  the  Rhine 
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divides  into  two  branches  at  the  head  of  the  Bata- 
vorum  Insula.  The  branch  which  flows  along  the 
German  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  course  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallic 
bank  is  broader  and  leas  rapid:  this  is  the  Vahalis 
(Waal),  which  flows  into  the  Mosa.  (HitL  v.  23.) 
[Batavoritm  Iksula.]  He  knows  only  two  out- 
lets of  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  them  is  through  the 
Mosa.  The  Rhine,  as  be  calls  tire  eastern  branch, 
is  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania.  East 
of  this  eastern  branch  be  places  the  Fruui  {Ann. 
iv.  72) ;  and  herein  be  agrees  with  Pliny,  who 
places  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the 
Flevum.  Accordingly  the  Rhenus  of  Tacitus  is 
the  Rhenus  of  Mela  and  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Tacirus  calls  the  work  of  Drusus  (Ann.  ii. 
6),  and  which  Seutonius  (Claudius,  c  1)  mentions 
without  saying  where  it  was:  "Drusus  trans  Rhenum 
fossas  novi  et  immensi  opens  effecit,  quae  nunc  adhuc 
Drusinae  vocantur."  Germanicus  in  his  expedition 
against  the  northern  Germans  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  assemble  at  the  Batavorum  Insula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Dr  iisiana,  and 
the  lakes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Amisia 
(Emt).  This  course  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  navigation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland.  On 
a  former  occasion  Germanicus  bad  taken  the  same 
course  (Ann.  i.  60),  and  his  father  Drusus  had 
done  the  same. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 
He  places  first  the  outlet  of  the  Mosa  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20*  lat.  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lngdunum,  which  town  he  places  in  26°  30* 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  western  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
is  in  26°  45'  long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  middle  month 
is  in  27°  long., 53° 30*  lat.;  and  the  eastern  in  28° 
long.,  54°  lat.  His  absolute  numbers  are  incorrect, 
und  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a  little  ea>t  of  Lugdunum,  and 
this  should  be  the  Old  Rhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  mouth  is  further  east,  and  the  eastern 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  mouth  may 
be  the  Y&sel,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy's 
middle  mouth  is.  Gossclm  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zandiooord. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Middle  Mouth  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  latitude  of 
BaJekum,  about  4  leagues  above  Zandwoord,  and 
lie  adds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  fre  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  ceased  to  be  navigable.  The 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vlie.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  this  explanation,  founded 
on  Ptolemy's  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
So  much  as  this  is  plain.  Ptolemy  does  not  reckon 
the  Mosa  as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
Roman  writers  do;  and  he  makes  three  outlets  be- 
sides tho  outlet  of  the  Mosa. 

This  country  of  swamps,  rivers,  and  forests  through 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certainly  under- 
gone great  changes  since  the  Roman  period,  owing 
to  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  pcrliaps  impossible, 
to  make  the  ancient  descriptions  agree  with  the 
modern  localities.  Still  it  was  a  fixed  opinion  that 
the  Rhine  divided  into  two  great  branches,  as  Caesar 
says,  and  this  was  the  division  of  the  Rhine  from 
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the  Waal  at  Pamerden,  or  wbererer  it  may  hart 
been  in  former  times.  One  of  the  great  outlets  was 
that  which  we  call  the  Ifaas  that  flows  by  Rotter- 
dam :  the  other  was  the  Rhine  Proper  that  entered^  t 
Leu/en.  and  it  was  the 


nerden  to  Leiden  that  formed  the  boundary  between 
Gallia  and  Germania.  (Servius,  ad  Atndd.  riv. 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  all  his  three  outlets  is  Gal- 
lia, and  it  is  the  eastern  mouth  which  be  makes 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  Ger- 
mania (ii.  11.  §  1).  If  his  eastern  month  is  the 
Yssel,  be  makes  this  river  from  AmAeim  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Y$td  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman 
Gallia  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  wx» 
not  so  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  understood  the  boos- 
dary.  Whatever  chances  may  have  taken  plare 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D'Anrilles  concluskc 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  explain  ti* 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  sufficiently  to  mal* 
it  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  authors. 

The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  th*y 
limits  by  embankments  of  earth  which  begin  at 
Wetel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Dusseldorf.  and 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  sea. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.    In  the  time  <4 
Nero,  Pompeius  Paullinus,  to  keep  his  soldiers  em  - 
ployed, finished  an  embankment  ("agger**)  on  the 
Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  sixty-three  rear* 
before.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  53.)  It  has  sometimes' bera 
supposed  that  this  44  agger  "  is  the  44  moles  "*  which 
Civilis  broke  down  in  the  war  which  be  carried  oa 
against  the  Romans  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  (Tac.  HitL 
r.  19.)    The  consequence  of  throwing  down  tins 
44  moles  "  was  to  leave  nearly  dry  the  channel  bet«coi 
the  Batavorum  Insula  and  Germania,  which  channel 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.    Tbe  effect  of  throwing  dt/*n 
the  44  moles  "  was  the  same  as  if  the  river  had  bera 
driven  back  (M  velut  abacto  amne  ").  This  could  nat 
have  been  effected  by  destroying  an  embankment ; 
but  if  the  44  moles  "  of  Drusus  was  a  dike  which  pro- 
jected into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  prrrentinc 
most  of  the  water  from  going  down  the  Waal,  and 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  the  nor:  a 
side  of  the  Batavorum  Insula,  we  can  understood 
why  Civilis  destroyed  and  why  Drains  had  con- 
structed it.    Drusus  constructed  it  to  keep  the 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batavorum 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a  frontier  against 
the  Germans  ;  and  so  we  have  another  proof  that 
the  Rhine  Proper  or  tbe  Middle  Rhine  was  the 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania  in  this  part, 
as  every  passage  of  Tacitus  shows  in  which  be 
speaks  of  it,    Civilis  destroyed  the 44  moles  "  to  stop 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ;  for  they  were 
on  the  south  side  of  tbe  island,  and  had  no*  boat* 
there  to  make  a  bridge  with.    Ukert  understands  it 
so,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

Another  great  Roman  work  in  tbe  Delta  of  tbe 
Rhine  was  the  canal  of  Corbulo.  The  Roman  am- 
qnerora  left  durable  monuments  of  their  dominion  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  the 
watery  regions  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  bad  to  fight 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  tbe  ocean,  and  a  war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  marshes  and 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Romans 
against  the  German  tribes.  All  the  cities  on  tlx 
west  or  Gallic  side,  from  Ace**,  to  Basle,  were  either 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  eight  faaona 
guarded  the  frontier  of  the  " 
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This  article  may  be  read  with  the  articles  Bata- 
vorum  Insula,  Flevo  Laccs,  Fossa  Corbulo- 
kis,  Mosa,  Moseixa,  and  Galua  Transalpwa. 

(D'Anville,  Notice,  <fc,  "Rhenus";  Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia, art  "  Rhine  ";  and  Ukert,  <7a«wn,-who 
has  collected  all  the  ancient  and  many  modern  au- 
thorities.) [G.  L.] 

RHENUS  (Reno),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
nnd  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Pad  us. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  It  flowed  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  walls  of  Bononia  (Bologna),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Le- 
pidus,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  small  island  formed  by  its  waters.  [Bosonia.] 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  nearly  50  miles 
above  Bologna,  and  is  a  considerable  stream,  though 
called  by  Silius  Italicus  "  parvus,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  far  greater  namesake,  the  Rhine.  (Sil.  I  Lai. 
viii.  599.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  is  probable  that 
it  discharged  its  waters  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Padus,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  turned 
aside  into  an  artificial  channel  before  reaching  that 
river,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
as  the  Po  di  Prhnaro.  Hence  the  mouth  of  tliat 
branch  of  the  Po  is  now  called  the  Face  del  Reno. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rbenus  were  superior  to  all  others  for  making 
arrows.   (Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  65.)         [E.  H.  B.j 

RHESAENA('P€<ro.va,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  13;  '?iaiva, 
Stepli.  B.  s.  v.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxxii.  5;  Ressaina, 
Tab.  Peut. ;  Rasin,  NotiL  Imp. :  Eth,  'Ptaiydrnt, 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  ;  it  was  si- 
tuated near  the  sources  of  the  Chaboras  (Khabur),  on 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Carrbae  to  Nicepho- 
rium,  about  88  miles  from  Nisi  bis  and  40  from 
Dara.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  de  Aedif.  ii.  2.)  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Persians.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  c.)  A 
coin  exists  of  the  emperor  Decius,  bearing  the  legend 
CEIL  KOA.  PHCAlNHCIflN.,  which  may  in  all 
probability  be  referred  to  this  town.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  place  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Dux  Oarhoenae  (Sot it.  Dign.  ed.  Booking,  i.  p.  400), 
and  a  bishop  of  Reaaina  is  mentioned  among  those 
who  subscribed  their  names  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Under  Tbeodosius,  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Tiieodosiopolis.  (Hierocl.  p.  793.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  by 
Ras-al-Ain,  a  considerable  entrepot  of  commerce 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekr.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Timur,  in  a.  d.  1393. 
(DHerbelot,  Diet.  Orient,  i.  p.  140,  iii.  p.  112; 
Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  390.)  [V.] 
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RHETICO,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  3).  along  with  Mount 
Taunus.    As  no  particulars  arc  stated  it  is  impos- 


sible to  identify  it,  and  German  writers  are  so  divided 
in  their  opinions  that  some  take  Rhetico  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Siebengebirgt,  near  Bonn,  while  others 
identify  it  with  a  mountain  in  the  Tirol    [L.  S.] 

RHIDAGUS  (Curt.  vi.  4.  §  7),  a  river  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  N  W.  to  the 
Caspian.  Alexander  crossed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Choatres  of  Ammianus  (zxiii.  24),  and  may 
perhaps  be  represented  by  the  present  Adjisu.  [V.] 

RHINOCORU'RA  or  RHINOCOLU'RA  (  Pi»- 
x6povpa,  Polyb.  Ptol.  Joseph.;  'PuwcoAoupa,  Strab. : 
Eth,  '?tvoKovpmpos,  '?ivoitovpovpiTns),  a  maritime 
city  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  con- 
sequently reckoned  sometimes  to  one  country,  some- 
times to  the  other.  Strabo,  going  south,  reckons 
Gaza,  Raphia,  Rbinocolura  (xri.  p.  759);  Poly  bins, 
going  north,  reckons  it  to  Egypt,  calling  Raphia  the 
first  city  of  Coelesyria  (v.  80).  Ptolemy  aUo 
reckons  it  to  Egypt,  and  places  it  in  the  district  of 
Cassiotis  (iv.  5.  §  12),  between  Ostracine  and  An- 
thedon.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini  (p.  151)  places 
it  xxii.  M.P.  south  of  Rafia,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Qstraccna.  The  following  curious  account 
of  its  origin  and  name  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Actisanes,  king  of  Aethiopia,  having  conquered 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  crime  in  his 
newly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together  all  the 
suspected  thieves  in  the  country,  and,  after  judicial 
conviction,  cut  off  their  noses  and  sent  them  to 
colonise  a  city  which  he  had  built  for  them  on  the 
extremity  of  the  desert,  called,  from  their  mishap, 
Rbinocolura  (quasi  bivot  K6\ovpoi=curti,  al.  b.  ml- 
ftaadai),  situated  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
near  the  shore;  and  from  its  situation  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  soil  around  it 
was  salt,  and  the  small  supply  of  well  water  within 
the  walls  was  bitter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
novel  expedient  for  their  sustenance.  They  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  reeds,  and,  splitting  them  very 
fine,  they  wove  them  into  nets,  which  they  stretched 
for  many  stadia  along  the  sea-shore,  and  so  snared 
large  quantities  of  quails  as  they  came  in  vast 
flights  from  the  sea  (i.  60).  Strabo  copies  this  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (/.  c);  Seneca  ascribes  the  act 
to  a  Persian  king,  and  assigns  the  city  to  Syria 
(de  Ira,  iii.  20).  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  781)  mentions  it 
as  having  been  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  which  was  discharged  at 
Leuce  Come,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  it  was  conveyed,  via  Petra,  to  Rbinocolura, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  all  quarters.  In  bis  day, 
however,  the  tide  of  commerce  flowed  chiefly  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occurs  in  Jose- 
phus,  but  unconnected  with  any  important  event. 
It  is  known  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  as 
the  division  between  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  S.  Jerome  states  that  the  "  River  of  Egypt " 
flowed  between  this  city  and  Pelusium  (Behind, 
Palaest.  pp.  285,  286,  969—972);  and  in  one  pas- 
sage the  LXX.  translate  "the  River  of  Egypt" 
by  Rhinocorura.  (Isaiah,  xxvii.  12.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  muti- 
lated convicts,  should  have  become  fruitful  in  saints; 
and  its  worthy  and  exemplary  bishop  Melas,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  founder  of  a  succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Sozomen,  continued  to  his  time.  (Hut.  Eccles. 
vii.  31.)    Rhinocorura  is  now  EUArith,  as  the 
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Hirer  of  Egypt  is  Wadg-el-Ariih.  The  Tillage  is 
isituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  and  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed  within  a  wall 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins,  such  as  marble  columns,  &c,  and  a  very  fine 
well  of  good  water.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travel*, 
p.  174,  October  7.)  [G.  W.] 

RHIPE.  [Enispk.] 

RHIPAEI  MONTHS  (to  'PnroJo  5p»),  a  name 
applied  by  Grecian  fancy  to  a  mountain  chain  whose 
peaks  rose  to  the  N.  of  the  known  world.  It  ia 
probably  connected  with  the  word  f>iwal,  or  the  chill 
rushing  blasts  of  Boplar,  the  mountain  wind  or 
"tramontana"  of  the  Greek  Arobipelago,  which 
was  conceived  to  issue  from  the  caverns  of  this 
mountain  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiness  of  those  living  btfOOi  these  m"iir.tains  — 
the  only  place  exempt  from  the  northern  blasts.  In 
fact  they  appear  in  this  form  of  'Pnraf,  in  Alcman 
(Fragm.  p.  80,  ed.  Welcker),  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
7th  century  B.  a,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  them. 
The  contemporary  writers  Damastes  of  Sigeum  {op. 
Steph.  B.  3.  v.  "tif*p€6ptoi)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(op.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  305)  agree  in  their 
statements  in  placing  beyond  the  fabled  tribes  of  the 
N.  the  Rhi paean  mountains  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
sea-coast,  the  Hyperboreans.  The  legends  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  for 
a  long  period  in  Grecian  literature,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statements  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (op. 
Aeli/an.  H.  A.  xi.  1)  and  Aristotle  (Met.  i.  13; 
comp.  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1248;  Schol.  ad  be;  Strab. 
vii.  pp.  295, 299.)  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
geography  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inquiry  to  identify  the  Rhipaean  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
advanced,  the  geographical  "mythus"  was  moved 
further  and  further  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude  N.  of  the  Macotic  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaik,  where  Europe  and  Asia  melt  as  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  ;  kins  or  steppes.  These  41  moun- 
tains of  the  winds"  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
meteorological  "  mythus"  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embodied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  had  formed.  Poscidonius  (op.  A  then. 
vi.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alps.  The  Roman  poets,  borrowing  from 
the  Greeks,  made  the  Rhipaean  chain  the  extreme 
limit  to  the  N.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  240;  Propert.  i.  6.  3; 
Sil.  It.  xi.  459);  and  Lucan  (iii.  273)  places  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp  Mela, 
i.  19.  §  18;  Plin.  iv.  24;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  38; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  6;  Sid.  ApolL  ii.  343;  Jornand. 
Get.  16;  Ores.  i.  2.)  In  the  earlier  writers  the 
form  is  Ripaei,  but  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p  becomes  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (Hi.  5.  §§  15, 19)  and  Mar- 
tian (PeripL  §  39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Rhipaean  chain 
appears  to  be  that  gently  rising  ground  which 
divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Euxine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHISPIA  ('P»«nri'a),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
of  uncertain  site  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Orelli,  ln~ 
script.  n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Czur.    (Scbonwbner,  Antinuitates  Sabariae. 


is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  7)  and  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  as  the  first  town  on  the  N.  coast  to  the  E.  of 
Amphimalla,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cretan  city  by 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  is  written  Rhi- 
thymnia  ('PtBufiMta:  Elk.  "Vtdv^idrtjs.  'Pifivuvuii). 
It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  The 
modern  Rhtthymnos  or  Rttimo  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  standi. 
Eckhel  (AW  Vet.  Anecdoti,  p.  155;  comp.  Rascbe, 
vol.  iv.  j it.  i.  p.  1024)  first  assigned  to  Rhithymna 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  found  on 
(Pashlcy,  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  1 01 .)    [E.  B.  J.] 


RHIUM  (T/or).    1.  A 
[Vol.  L  p.  13,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  in  the  Thuriate  gulf,  tod 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Cresphontes  is  said  to  have  divided  Messenia. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  360, 361 .)  Strabo  describes  Rhium 
as  over  against  Taenarum  (hvtvamiov  Toitow). 
which  is  not  a  very  accurate  expression,  as  hardly 
any  place  on  the  western  coast,  except  the  vicinity  of 
Cajie  Acritas,  is  in  sight  from  Taenarum.  (Leake, 
Morca,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

RHIUSIAVA.  [Riusiava.] 

RHIZANA  ('P«CdVa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  2;  *WC"»«i 
Martian,  PeripL  i.  §  33,  ed.  MUller),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  immediate  neiehbourhtwd 


P-  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BHITHTMNA  CPWupro),  a  town  of  Crete,  which 


of  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  diffe- 
rences l»etwecn  Ptolemy  and  Martian  with  regard 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reconcileable.  [V.] 

RHIZE'NIA  (PiCnpla,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  a  town  of 
Crete  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  there  is  an 
"  eparkhfa "  now  called  Rhizo-kastron,  but  it  is  a 
mere  guess  to  identify  it  with  this.       [E.  B.  J  ] 

RH1ZIUS  0p«0°0'  *  *niall  coast  river  of  Pontus, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acampsis,  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Rizek.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  £  p.  *; 
Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  12.)  [L.  S  ] 

RHIZON  ('P*C<w,  Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  316; 
Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  'Pt(d*a,  Ptol  ii.  17. 
§  12;  Rhizinium,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Rucimum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  v.  14;  ad  Zizio  [ad  Rhisio?],  PeuL  Talk),  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  upon  a  gulf  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rhizomcus  Sinus  ('Vi^oyutbs  k6\tos, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314,316;  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  5).  Tcuta, 
the  lllyrian  queen,  took  refuge  in  this  her  last 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  conqueror's 
terms.  Scylax  (p.  9)  has  a  river  Rhizus  ('Pif»», 
comp.  Polyb.  /.  c ;  Philo,  ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Bov<?<fc}), 
but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
celebrated  for  its  grand  scenery,  which  gives  this 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
hike,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scylax,  and  Polybins, 
who  says  that  Rhizon  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea.  In  RUano,  standing  on  rising  ground  at  the 
extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay  that  runs  to  the  N. 
from  Perasto,  are  remains  of  the  Roman  colony.  A 
Mosaic  pavement  and  coins  have  been  found  there. 
Near  Jiisano  is  a  cavern  from  which  a  torrent  runs 
in  winter,  and  falls  into  the  bay,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  be  the  Dalmatian  cavern  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (ii.  44).    It  ia  here  that  Cadmus  is  said  to 
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have  retired  among  the  Encheleee.  (Scylax,  I  a) 
Whether  the  Phoenicians  had  reached  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  does  not  appear,  bat  it  could  only  be 
from  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  that  this  term 
signed  to  his  wanderings.  (Wilkinson,  Ikd- 
voL  L  p.  381;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven, 
p.  30.)  [E.B.J.] 
RHIZONICUS  SINUS.  [RmzoM.] 
BHIZO'PHAGI  AETUIOPES  ('Pifo+ttyw,  Dio- 
23  :  Strab.  zvii.  p.  770,  seq. ;  Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 


in. 


dor. 

29),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Aethiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  the  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  root-eating  Actliiojjjans  dwelt  above  Meroe,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  (Tacazze),  and  de- 
rived their  principal  sustenance  from  a  kind  of  cake 
or  polenta,  made  from  tbe  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
covered  that  alluvial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
scrupulously  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  was  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Rhizopbagi  are  described  as  a  mild  and  harmless  race, 
living  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  probably 
because  they  had  nothing  to  lose, unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodorus  (comp. 
Agatharch.  ap.  Hudson,  Gtog.  Grace.  Mm.  p.  37), 
were  a  species  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadfly, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  (faro  r^r  iroroAV 
roC  awoi)  assailed  tbe  lions  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  fled  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Rhi- 
zophagi to  recruit  their  losses.  The  site  of  this 
otscure  tribe  probably  corresponds  with  that  of  tbe 
Shihoa  (Bruce,  Travel*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69—72),  who 
now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Taka  or  Atbara,  on  the  upper  'Vacant.  [W.  B.  D.] 
RHIZUS  ('Pifow),  a  port-town  of  Ponlus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rhizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Calus,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ascurus.  In  the  time  of  Procopius 
(Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  so  that  Justinian  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortifications.  The  Table  mentions  on 
its  site  a  place  under  the  name  of  Ueila  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corruption  of  the  right  name,  which 
atill  exists  in  the  form  of  Rizeh,  though  tbe  place 
is  al*o  called  lrrith.  (Comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  4;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

RHIZUS  (*PiC&Ci:  Etk.  Pifotfrnos),  a  town  of 
Magnesia  in  Tbessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Demetrias  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  436, 443;  Steph.  B.  *.  e. ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16.)  We  learn  from  Scylax  (p.  24) 
that  Rhizus  was  outside  the  Pagasaoan  gulf  upon 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
Kekhori  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

RHOCCA  ('Poa-Ka),atownof  Crete,  where  there  w  as 
a  temple  to  Artemis  Rhoccaea  ( Aelian,  tf.  A.  xii.  22). 
Pococke  (vol.  ii.  p.  247)  found  remains  at  the  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rhokka,  to  the  S.  of 
the  ancient  Methymna;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  site  of  Rhocca,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Aelian  (JV.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Methymna 
(Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41.)  [E.B.J.] 

RHODA  or  BHODUS  (*P<»i7t  Steph.  B.a.  ».; 
Rhoda,  Mela,  ii.  6;  Liv.  xxxiv.  8;  *Po3o»,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  504;  called  by 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20,  'PoS(*o\is,  where  we  should  pro- 
bably read  'P<Wij  v6\is),  a  Greek  emporium  on  the 
of  the  Indigetae  in  Hispania  Turraconenais, 
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founded  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  by  the  Rhodians, 
and  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  tbe  Mas- 
siliots.  It  is  the  modern  Rotas  ;  bnt  tradition  says 
that  the  old  town  lay  towards  the  headland  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
249;  comp.  Meura.  Rhod.  i.  28;  Marca,  Hup.  iL 
18;  Martin,  Hist,  da  Gatdet,  p.  218;  Florez,  Med. 
iiL  p.  1 14;  Mionnct,  L  p.  148.)  [T.  H-  D.] 

RHODANUS  (  PeW»:  Rhone).  Tbe  Rhone 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  a  glacier  west  of  the  pass  of 
St.  Gothard  and  south  of  the  GaUcnstock,  a  moun- 
tain above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a  general 
course,  first  SW.,  then  W.  by  S.  as  far  as  Murtvjny, 
the  Octodurus  of  Caesar  (A  G.  iii.  1).  The  course 
from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  forms  nearly 
a  right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  river  above 
Martigny.  The  length  of  tbe  valley  through  which 
tbe  Rhone  flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  called  Wallis,  or  the  Val- 
late, is  bounded  by  tbe  highest  Alpine  ranges :  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  contain  tbe 
largest  continuous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Le- 
pontian  and  Pennine  Alps.  Tbe  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Lac  us  Lc  mannas  of  tbe  Romans  [Lemaxus], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  convex  part  of 
the  crescent  which  forms  the  north  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length  ;  the  concave  or  southern  side  is  less 
than  50  miles  in  length.  Tbe  widest  part,  which 
is  about  the  middle,  is  8  or  9  miles.  The  great- 
est depth,  which  is  near  some  high  cliffs  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  different  author- 
ities, some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet.  The 
Rhone  enters  the  lake  at  the  cast  end  a  muddy 
stream,  and  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  pant  Geneva,  an  ancient  city  of  tbe  Al- 
lobroges.  [Geneva.] 

Below  Geneva  tbe  Rhone  runs  in  a  rapid  course 
and  in  a  SW.  direction  past  Fort  TEclute.  Fort 
lEclutt  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  (2?.  G. 
i.  9)  where  tbe  Jura  overhangs  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  [Helvktii.]  The  river  then  runs  south 
past  Seyuel,  and  making  a  bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Lyon 
(Lugdunum)  is  joined  there  by  the  Saone,  the 
ancient  Arar  [Arak;  Luodunum].  The  length 
of  tbe  coarse  of  tho  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva to  Lyon  is  about  130  miles.  The  Saone,  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a  slow  river,  but  the  current  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Lyon.  The  Rhone  is 
a  rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  the  waters  from  tbe  Alpine  regions. 

Prom  Lyon  the  Rhone  flows  in  a  general  south- 
ern course.  The  direct  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  Lyon  to  Arlee  (Arelate)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  tbe  isle  of 
Carmague.  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
ice-fields  of  Switzerland  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

Tbe  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon  is  narrow 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  as  tbe  junction  of  the  Ar- 
decke,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  slopes  are  planted  with 
vines.  All  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  tbe  Ardeche,  Cese,  Gordon  (Vardo),  and  some 
smaller  streams.    The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  from 
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Lyon  downwards  is  generally  flat,  but  there  are 
several  parte  where  the  rocks  rise  right  above  the 
water,  and  in  these  places  the  railway  from  Lyon 
to  Marseille  is  cut  in  the  rocks  close  to  the  river. 
At  St  Andeol,  a  small  town  on  the  west  hank  above 
the  Ardeche,  the  plain  country  begins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  east  side  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  built  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Aries ,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  all  round  that 
city  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  affluents  of  the  Rhone  on  the  cost  side  are  the 
Itere  (Inarm)  and  the  Durance  (Druentia). 

The  Rhone  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  than  any  other  of  the  large  rivers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  river  must  have 
come  from  the  Phocacans  and  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
silia.  What  Avienus  has  collected  from  some  source 
Or.  Marti.  623 — 690)  is  unintelligible.  Pliny 
iii.  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Rhodanus 
from  a  town  which  he  names  Rhoda;  but  the  name 
Rhodanus  is  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  the  names 
of  other  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
West.  Poly  bins  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  further  east  than  it  does,  but  be  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a  long  valley  (avKeiv)  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  the  latest  of  the  classical  geo- 
grapbers,  had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  though  the  Romans  long  before  his  time 
most  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  sources  of  the  Arar  cume  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  he  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubis  be 
may  have  followed  Strabo(iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iii  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nubias  and  Rhodanus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  later  and  the  Rhenus  (ii.  5). 

There  is  much  ditVerence  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Timaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaeus, 
and  says  there  were  only  two.  Polybius  (iii.  4 1 ) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic.  Artemi- 
dorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  made  five  mouths.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  be  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  is  a  lake  called  Stomal  inane, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  be  shows  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Arelate 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  Massilia,  and  he 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  that  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assume. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banks  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  his  army 
came  to  cross  it,  and  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  us  any  precise 
information  about  this  river.  Hannibal  (b.  a  218) 
crossed  it  at  a  point  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Arks,  for  we  assume 
that  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  his  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iii.  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Beaucaire  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gordon.  He  then  marched 
northwards  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  In- 
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ftula.  [Insula  Allobbooux.]  Much  has  Been 
written  on  this  passage  of  Polybius  and  on  Li»y 
(xxi.),  who  abo  describes  the  same  passage.  {The 
March  of  Hannibal  from  (he  lih'jne  to  the  A}]>*. 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  1831 ;  Ukert,  GaKm,  p.  561, 
&c.;  and  the  modern  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii .  4  )  en  ut  ncrat  es  t  h  ree  mouths  of  the  Rhooe. 
He  calls  the  two  smaller  "  Libyca  "  (if  the  readine  is 
right):  one  of  these  is  the  Hispaniense  os,  which  we 
may  assume  to  bo  the  nearest  to  Spain;  the  other 
is  Metapinum,  and  the  third  and  largest  is  the 


mouths  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mention 
only  a  western  and  an  eastern  mouth,  and  he  ntulwi 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  Fossae  Marianae  [Foetus 
Mahiaxak]  west  of  the  western  mouth.  The 
channels  of  the  Rhone  below  Ark*  may  haT*  been 
changed  in  some  parts,  even  in  historical  periods,  and 
the  bod  of  the  river  above  Aries  has  not  always  been 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  fur  any 
great  changes  in  the  river's  course  since  the  time 
when  Polybius  wrote,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  must  have  en- 
larged the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

The  canal  of  Marios,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Mariana;  and  the  stony  plain  is  described 
under  Laimdei  Campi.  [G.  L.] 

RHODANU'SIA.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  Rhoda 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  as  a  colony  of  the  Rhodii 
He  places  it  on  the  coast  east  of  Agathe  (J«"jV  \ 
and  says  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  Rhoda nu-.. 
[Rhodanus.]  Hierooymus,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Second  Kpistlc  to  the  Galatiatw,  copies  Pliny.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanos  (s.  v.  'PoSarouaia} 
names  Rhodanusia,  and  calls  "  a  city  in  Maasalia;* 
by  which  the  Mu.ssiiiotic  territory  most  be  meant. 
The  passage  in  Strabo  (ir.  p.  180)  tV  Si  *PoV 
'AyaOiir  t<mV,  in  which  be  intends  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  Massiliotic  settlements,  is  corrupt.  Caeaubon 
(Comment,  in  Strab.  p.  83)  sometimes  thought  that 
we  ought  to  read  rhv  W  'P&ipr  tai  'AyaBijr  rois. 
Groskurd  (Strab.  Trans!,  i.  p.  310)  thinks  that 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  because  he  con 
founded  it  with  Rhode  or  Rhodus  in  Iberia,  which 
he  does  not  mention.  He  observes  that  Scymnus 
(v.  208),  Stephanus,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i 
5)  rightly  name  it  Rhodanusia;  and  be  has  no  doubt 
that  Strsbo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Strabo  did  write  it  so.  Groakurd's  ar- 
gument is  this:  there  never  was  a  town  Rhoda  in 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rhode  or 
Rhodus.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  like  Pliny; 
rather  must  we  with  Vossius  (Note  on  Mela,  ii.  6) 
alter  the  corrupt  'Pin*  into  'PoSnrovaiew ;  and 
Koray  is  mistaken  in  rejecting  'P6yv  altogether  as 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Rhode 
or  Rhodanusia.  The  place  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.L.] 
RHODE.  [R.roDAJtusiA.] 
RHODE  FLUVIUS.  [Saoakis.] 
RHO'DIA  CPaSim  Etk.  'PoSitvs),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situated  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Corydal  lus.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  PtoL  v.  3.  §  6 ;  Phot. 
Cod.  176.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wrote 
bis  work  on  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  this 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows 
did  not  examine  the  district;  but  the  inscriptions 
which  have  since  been  found  fix  its  site  at  the  place 

(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Tru- 
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tv  Z*  in  Lycia,  i.  pp.  166,  181.)  The  town  had  a 
temple  of  Aaclepius,  and  its  citizens  art  not  called, 
as  Stephanas  By*,  asserts,  *Po8«<t,  bnt  'Po&unro- 
XTroi  or  'PoSiovoXTrat,  whence  it  appears  that  Pliny 
(v.  28)  correctly  calls  the  town  Rhodiopolis.  A 
plan  of  the  numerous  remains  of  this  town  is 
given  by  Spratt,  according  to  whom  it  was  not 
surrounded  by  walls:  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  having  a  diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  but  many  of  the  scats  remain,  and  the 
basement  of  the  proscenium  is  perfect.  In  the  front 
of  it  is  a  terrace,  with  scats  along  the  parapet. 
Remains  of  churches  .show  that  the  place  km 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  also  traces 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  town  being  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  southern 
prospect  [L.  S.] 

RHODIORUM  REGIO.  [Pf.raka.] 

RHODIUS  (*P*o*ot ),  a  river  of  Troas,  having  its 
sources  in  Mount  Ida,  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Asty  ra ;  it  flows  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  after 
passing  by  Astyra  and  Cremaste,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Da  rd  an  us  and  Abydus. 
(Horn.  II  xii.  20,  xx.  215;  Hesiod,  Theog.  841; 
Strab.  xil  p.  554,  xiii.  pp.  595,  603;  Pun.  v.  33.) 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  595)  states  that  some  regarded  the 
Rhodius  as  a  tributary  of  the  Aesepus;  but  they 
must  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  riTer  is  mentioned 
on  the  coins  of  Dardanus.  (Sestini,  Geog.  Numii. 
p.  39.)  Pliny  (L  c)  .states  that  this  ancient  river 
no  longer  existed;  and  some  modern  writers  identify 
it  with  the  l'vdius  mentioned  bv  Thucvdides  (viii. 
106;  comp.  Hesych.  and  Pbavorin.  t.  v.  TMwy). 
Richter  (Wallfakrten,  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  n  brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
danelles by  many  mouths  and  marshes.    [L.  S.] 

RHODOPE  ('Peoown,  Herod,  vi.  49;  Thuc  ii.  96; 
Polyb.  axxiv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208,  vii.  pp.  313, 
329,331 ;  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  2;  Plin.  Hi.  29,  iv.  5.  s.  17  ; 
Amm.  Marc  xxL  10.  §  3;  Malchos,  ap.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Rom.  p.  90),  a  mountain  chain  forming  the  W.  con- 
tinuation of  Haemus,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  lurking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrae,  was  the  great  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  the  Thractan  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
mon  took  its  sources  in  Rhodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331) 
the  high  ridges  round  Diipnitza  and  Ghiuth'uJil 
must  be  assigned  to  Rhodope,  which  may  roughly  bo 
said  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Dcspoto  thigh 
branches  out  to  the  S.  of  the  Balkan  (Haemus)  at 
about  23°  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHODITNTIA  (*Poioyvr/o:  EUL*Poto6rrws),& 
fortress  on  Mt»  Callidromus,  defending  one  of  the 
passes  to  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428 ;  Liv. 
xxxvL  16,  19;  Stepb.  B.  #.e.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  62, 64.) 

RHODUS  fPttor:  Eth.  '?6Sut  :  Rhode$\  one  of 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  is  called  the 
(':irii.ithinn  M'.i  about  9  or  10  11. lies  from  the  coast 
of  Caria.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  Ophiussa  (Stepb.  B.  t.  v.  *Poooi ), 
Stadia,  Telchini*  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  653),  Astoria, 
Aethraea,  Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poieessa,  Atabyria, 
M&caria,  and  OloeVsa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  920  Madia  in  circum- 
ference (Strab.  xiv.  p.  605),  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
125  Roman  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
The  island  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 


chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was 
called  Atabyria  or  Atabyrion,  arid  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Mount  Atabyria  is  4560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a  temple  of  Zens  Atabyrius.  Rhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  era, 
and  the  Telchines,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  from  Crete.  (Pind.  Oltpup. 
vii.  23,  Ac;  Plin.  U.  87;  Aristid.  Orat.  xliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  I  C;  Diod.  v.  55.)  The 
Telchines,  about  whom  many  fabulous  stories  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  number, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Am  phi  trite  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Hhodos,  from  which  in  the  end  the  island  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  derive  the  name  Rhodus  from  f>6$oi>,  a 
rose,  for  the  rose  appears  as  a  symbol  on  coins  of  the 
island,  so  that  Rhodus  would  be  "the  island  of 
Rosea."  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  602 ;  Sestini,  Num. 
Vet.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  fabu- 
lous Telchines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  island  during  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a  new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  HcSiadac;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  Itecame  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Rhodus  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbos,  Cos,  Caria,  and  Egypt  The  Heliadae 
are  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  progress  tbey  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (Pind.  I.  c.  160,  Ac;  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  NarraL  47 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  After  this 
various  immigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  under  Dana  us,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmus,  Tbe^aliana  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  bnt  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rhodians,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  branch  of  the 
Doric  race  took  possession  of  the  bland,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thoroughly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Heracleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  is  de- 
scribe.! as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  ships. 
(JL  ii.  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aetbaemenes,  a  Heracleid 
from  Argos,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p  653;  Diod.  xv.  59;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1; 
comp.  Thuc.  vii.  57  ;  Aristid.  OraL  xliv.  p.  839.) 
After  this  time  the  Rhodians  quietly  developed  the 
resources  of  their  island,  and  rooe  to  great  prosperity 
and  affluence. 

The  three  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island  were 
LufDUS,  Ialtsus,  and  (  amir us,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  names, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemus. (Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos.Cnidus,  and  Haiicarnaasus,  formed 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  bad 
its  common  sanctuary  on  the  Trinpian  headland 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  Tho 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Rhodian  towns  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  Rhode  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Partbenoje, 
Salapia,  Sins,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  and  Gela  in 
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Sicily;  while  the  countries  nearer  home  were  not 
neglected,  for  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Gagae  and  Cory- 
dalla  in  Lycia,  were  likewise  Rhodian  colonies.  But 
notwithstanding  this  early  application  to  navigation 
and  commerce,  for  which  Rhodes  is  so  admirably 
situated  between  the  three  ancient  continents,  the 
Kluxiiuns  were  not  ranked  with  tbe  great  maritime 
powers  of  Greece.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  only 
as  forming  a  part  of  tbe  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Thucydides  mention  their  island  more  frequently. 
Tbe  Rhodians,  in  (act,  did  not  attain  to  any  political 
eminence  among  tbe  states  of  Greece  until  abont 
B.  c.  408,  when  tbe  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital.  During  the  first  period  of  tbe  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  and  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
serve  against  Syracuse  and  Gela  in  Sicily  (Thuc. 
vii.  57)  ;  but  in  b.  c.  412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  popular  party  being  favourable  to 
Athens,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a  reaction,  but  it 
was  crushed  (Diod.  xiii.  38,  45).  In  B.  c.  396, 
however,  when  Conon  appeared  with  bis  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Rhodes,  the  Rhodians  again  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athens  (Diod.  ziv.  79;  Pans.  vi.  7.  §  6); 
but  the  democracy  which  was  now  established  was 
ill  managed,  and  did  not  last  long;  ar.d  as  early  as 
B.  c.  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recovered  their  former  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot,  FolU.  v.  4.  2;  Xenoph.  EeUen.  iv.  8.  §  20,  &c; 
Diod.  xiv.  97.)  The  fear  of  Sparta's  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a 
change  again  took  place;  at  least  the  Thebans,  in 
B.  c.  364,  were  zealously  engaged  in  sowing  discord 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
zantium over  to  their  own  side.  During  tbe  Social 
War,  from  B.  c  357  to  855,  tbe  Rhodians  were  ar- 
rayed against  Athens,  being  instigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Caria  and  his  successor  Artemisia.  But  as  they 
became  alarmed  by  tbe  growing  power  of  tbe  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  tbe  protection  of  Athens 
through  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  (Demos. 
de  Libert.  Rhodior.)  The  form  of  government 
throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
counts for  tbe  insolent  conduct  of  UegesilochuB,  as 
described  in  Atbenaens  (x.  p.  444).  Rhodes  fur- 
nished Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
his  bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
atfrurti,  might  have  checked  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.  But  a.s 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison  (Curt, 
iv.  5).  The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  during  the  wars 
against  tbe  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  the  Rhodians  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  from  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.  During  tbe  period  which  then 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Rhodus,  which  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a  portion  of  tbe  opposite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia — a  territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  tbe  lltpala  rdv  'PoSiaw  [Pekaka]  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casus,  Carpathus,  Telos,  and  Chalce.   After  the 
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defeat  of  Perseus  the  Romans  deprived  the  Rbodias 
of  a  great  amount  of  territory  and  power,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  had  supported  Macedonia;  bnt 
the  anger  of  Rome  was  propitiated,  and  in  tbe  war 
against  Mithridates  the  Rhodians  defended  them- 
selves manfully  against  the  Pontian  king.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  I'ompey  they 
hided  with  tbe  former,  and  their  adherence  to  him 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Caseins;  but  the 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment, entered  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  force,  and 
having  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party, 
carried  off  nil  the  public  property,  even  the  offerings 
and  nrnamenta  of  tbe  temples  (Appian,  BeiL  Cw. 
iv.  72;  Pint.  Brut  30;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  32 X 
This  calamity  in  b.  c.  42  broke  tbe  power  of  tbe 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning.  Tiberius,  l:<?fore  his  access  i  >a  to 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  for  several 
years.  The  emperor  Claudius  deprived  it  of  all 
political  independence  (Dion  Cass,  lx.24);  but  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  its  liberty,  it  was  at 
all  times  a  very  precarious  possession,  b^inj  taker 
away  and  given  back  as  circumstances  or  the  caprices 
of  the  emperors  suggested  (Tac.  Ann.  xiL  58; 
eomp.  Suet.  Vesp.  8;  Eutrop.  vii.  13).  In  the 
arrangements  of  Constantino,  Rhodus,  like  other  is- 
land*, belonged  to  the  Provincia  Insulanun,  of  which 
it  was  the  metropolis  (Hieroclea,  p.  685,  Ac.). 
During  the  middle  ages  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  tbe  last  place 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Mohammedans. 

The  great  prosperity  which  the  Rhodians  enjoyed 
during  the  best  period  of  their  history  was  owing  in 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions. In  respect  to  the  former  they  were  parti- 
cularly favoured  by  the  situation  of  their  isi.it.d, 

Greek  state  could  rival  them  in  tbe  extent  and 
organisation  of  their  commerce;  their  sailors  were 
regarded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  relating  to  na- 
vigation were  thought  models  worthy  of  being 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  form  of  government 
of  the  Rhodians  was  indeed  founded  upon  a  popular 
basis,  but  their  democracy  was  tempered  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  oligarchy.  Such  at  least  we  find  it 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a  time  when  tbe 
ancient  Doric  institutions  bad  given  way  to  a  form 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances. (Strab.  xii.  p.  575,  xiv.  p.  652;  Cic  de 
Re  Publ  i.  31;  Dion  Cbrya,  OraL  xxxi.;  Aristid. 
OraL  xliv.  p.  831.)  Tbe  sovereign  power  belonged 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the  final 
decision  of  everything;  bnt  nothing  was  brought 
before  it  which  had  not  previously  been  discussed  by 
the  senate  or  fiovK-ff.  (Polyb.  xvi.  35,  xxiii.  3, 
xxvii.  6,  xxviii.  15,  xxix.  5;  Cic.  de  Re  PvbL  iii. 
35.)  Tbe  executive  was  in  tbe  bands  of  two  ma- 
gistrates called  wpvrdytu,  each  of  whom  governed 
for  six  months  in  tbe  year  as  eponymus.  Next  to 
these,  the  admirals  (ravoy>xoi)  possessed  the  moot 
extensive  power.  Other  officers  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions,  but  their  character  and  functions  are 
often  very  uncertain.  The  Rhodian  constitution  bad 
its  safest  foundation  in  tbe  character  and  habits  of 
tbe  people,  who,  although  tbe  vicinity  of  Asia  had  a 
considerable  influence  and  created  a  love  of  splen- 
dour and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  earnestness,  per- 
severance, valour,  and  patriotism,  combined  with  an 
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act  ire  real  for  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
intellectual  activity  maintained  itself  in  Rhodes 
long  after  it  had  died  away  in  most  other  {.arts  of 


The  island  of  Rhodes,  which  appears  even  in  the 
earliest  traditions  as  extremely  wealthy  (Horn.  //. 
it  670;  Pind.  Olgmp.  vii.  49;  Philostr.  Imag.  ii. 
27),  is  in  many  parts  indeed  rough  and  rocky,  espe- 
cially the  coast  near  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
district  about  Lindus,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  ex- 
tremely fertile:  its  wine,  dried  raisins  and  figs,  were 
much  esteemed,  and  its  saffron,  oil,  marble,  achate, 
sponges,  and  fish,  are  often  spoken  of.    The  most 
important  productions  of  Khodian  industry  were 
ships,  arms,  and  military  engines.    Besides  the 
places  already  mentioned,  the  ancients  notice  Ixia 
and  Mnasyrium,  two  forte  in  the  south,  and  a  place 
called  Achaia. 

By  far  the  most  important  place  was  the  city  of 
Rhodus  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  built  in  b.  c  408  upon  a  regular  plan  formed 
by  the  architect  Hippodamus,  the  same  who  built 
the  walls  of  Peirneeus.    (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Diod. 
xix.  45,  xx.  83  ;  HarpocraL  $.  v.;  'ImroSdfitia.)  It 
was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
rising  from  the  coast,  and  was  protected  by  strong 
walls  and  towers,  while  nature  provided  it  with  two 
excellent  harbours.   The  acropolis  rose  at  the  south- 
western extremity,  and  on  the  slope  of  it  was  the 
theatre.    According  to  Strabo,  Rhodus  surpassed  all 
other  cit^s  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
ports,  streets,  walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  works  of  art  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture.    The  principal  statues 
were  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  gymnasium ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  statue,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly 
called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.    It  was  the  work  of 
Chares  of  Lindus,  who  employed  upon  its  execu- 
tion twelve  years.    It  cost  300  talents,  and  was 
70  cubits  in  height:  its  gigantic  size  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  few  men  were  able  to 
encompass  one  of  its  thumbs  with  their  arms.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18;  Strab.  L  e.)    The  Colossus  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  ports,  but  the  statement  that 
it  stood  astride  over  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
largest  ships  could  sail  between  its  legs,  is  in  all 
probability  a  mere  fable.    It  was  overthrown  by  an 
rarthquake,  56  years  after  its  traction,  tint  is,  in 
b.  c.  224,  or  according  to  others  a  few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Rhodians,  among  other  things, 
3000  talents  for  its  restoration  (Polyb.  v.  89),  but 
it  is  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle  (Strab.  Z.c).  Later  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect;  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  own  bust  to  be 
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time.  The  present  town  of  Rhodes 
few  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  city. 
(Comp.  P.  D.  Paulsen,  Deseriptio  Bkodi  Mactd. 
A  e tate,  Gottingen,  1818  ;  H.  Rost,  Rhodus,  tin 
BisL  Arch.  Fragment,  Altona,  1823;  Tb.  Menge, 
VorgesekicJUe  von  Rhodus,  Coin,  1827  ;  Rottier, 
Dtseript.  da  Monument*  de  Rhodes,  Bruxelles, 
1828;  Ross,  Reuen  auf  den  Griech,  Imeln,  iii.  pp. 
70 — 113,  which  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
middle-age  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
bland  and  city  with  maps  and  plans;  Sestini,  Mon. 
Frf.p.91.)  [L.S.] 


COIN  OF  RHODUS. 

RHODUSSA,  an  island  oft"  the  southern  coast  of 
Carta,  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Panormus. 
(Plin.  v.  35  ;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  248,  where 
the  name  is  written  'Powowra.)  It  is  marked  in 
modern  charts  by  the  name  of  Limosa  or  Kara- 
gash.  [L.  S.] 

RHODUSSAE,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Pityussa,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  44).  [L.  S.] 

RHOE  ("P«bj),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
20  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a  steep  promon- 
tory, contained  a  road  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
(Arrian,  Peripl  P.  E.  p.  13;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  3.)  [L.  BL] 

RHOETACES.  [Albania,  p.  89,  b.J 
RHOETEUM  (v6  'VoWttov  or  'Pornor  httpov),  % 
promontory,  or  rather  a  rocky  headland,  running  out 
in  several  points  in  Mrs  is  or  Troas,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  Ilion ,  it  contained  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  place  is  very  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Scylax,  p.  85  ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  595 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18 ; 
Plin.  v.  33 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  52,  viii.  101  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  929;  Tryphiod.  216  ;  Virg.  A  en.  vi.  595  ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37.)  The  promontory  is  now  called 
Intepeh,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occupied  by  Paleo  Castro,  near  the  village 
of  IUghehnes.  (Richter,  Wall/ahrten,  p.  475  ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

RHOGANA  ('Payor*,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  7;  Marcian, 
PeripL  i.  §  28,  ed.  Miiller),  a  small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  of 
put  upon  it;  and  Cedrenus  relates  that  a  king  of  the   Carpella  and  Alambater.    It  is  perhaps  the  same 
Saracens  sold  the  fragments  to  a  merchant  who  |  place  as  the  Gogana  of  Arrian.  [Gogana.]    J" V.] 


employed  upwards  of  900 


camels  to  carry  them 
away.    Notwithstanding  the  great  splendour  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not 
to  have  been  very  great,  for  during  the  siege  of 


than  6000  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.  (Diod.  xx. 
84.)  But  Rhodus  has  nevertheless  produced  many 
men  of  eminence  in  philosophy  and  literature,  such 
as  Panaetius,  Stratocles,  Andronicus,  Eudemus, 
Hieronymus,  Peisander,  Simmias,  and  Aristides ; 
while  Poscidonius,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  Apollonius, 
the  Rhodian,  resided  in  the  island  for  a 


RHOGANDA'NI  CPoyavtavoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  9), 
a  tribe  of  ancient  Ceylon,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island.  Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
island  were  the  best  pastures  for  the  elephants, 
which  is  the  case,  too,  at  the  present  time.  [V.] 

RHOGE  ('Prfrn),  an  island  oft  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicus 
Portus.  (Plin.  v.  35;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Stadiasm, 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  where  it  is  called  Rhope, 
'Pom,.)  [L.  S.] 

RHO'GONIS  ('P^om,  Arrian,  Ind,  c  39),  a 
river  of  ancient  Persis,  which  flows  into  the  Persian 
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RHOSCOPUS. 


Gulf  in  lat.  29°  20\  long.  48°  25'  E.  It  was  little 
better  than  a  torrent,  and  is  now  doubtless  marked 
by  the  present  Bender-rile.  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  §  2) 
and  Ammianos  (xxiii.  6)  call  it  Rhoeomanis  ('Po- 
■yofidm),  and  Marcianus  (PeripL  i.  §  24,  ed  Milller) 
nhogomanius  ('Poyofidyu>t).  (Vincent,  toI.  i.  p. 
401 ;  Thevenot,  t.  p.  535.)  [V.] 
RHOSCOPUS  ('Pmrmdrovf),  a  place  on  the 
of  Pamphylia,  near  the  month  of  the  Ce- 
ia  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiastnus  (§§  199, 
200).  [L.  S.  j 

RHOSOLOGIACUM  or  RHOSOLOGIA  ('P«ro- 
koyta),  a  small  place  in  the  country  of  the  Tecto- 
aagea  in  Galatia,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sareia  Mazaca,  not  far  from  the  river  Halys.  (/*. 
Ant.  pp.  143,  206  ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  8,  where  some 
read  'Qpwrokoiyia  or  'OpwtaXaytan6p ;  It  Hieros. 
p.  575,  where  it  is  called  Rosoiodiacum.)    [L.  S.] 
RHOSUS.  [Issca.] 
RHOXOLA'NI.  [Roxolani.] 
RHUANA  f'PoudVa  al.  'PiSava  $aat\ttw),  an 
inland  town  of  Arabia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7. 
§  33)  in  long.  87°,  lat.  22°.    Apparently  not  far 
distant  from  the  S\V.  bay  of  the  Pertian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  river  Lar.  [G.  W.] 

RHUBON,  RHUDON  fPottawor  /irtf.,  Ptol.  iii. 
5.  §  2;  'PovS&yot  eVrff.,  Marcian.  Heracl.  PeripL 
§  39,  ed.  Miiller),  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
which  took  its  source  in  the  AJani  Monies  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Venedicus  Sinus.  Scha- 
farik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  497)  has  identified  it 
with  the  Dwta,  which,  taking  a  direction  generally 
W.,  falls  into  the  Gtdf  of  Riga  below  Fori  Dxcna- 
munde,  after  a  course  of  655  miles.  This  same 
ethnologist  connects  the  mythic  Eridanus,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  amber,  with  the  Rhudon  of  Mar- 
cian (Rhubon  appears  to  be  a  corrupted  form), 
which  Sabinus,  a  commentator  upon  Virgil,  a.  d. 
1 544,  calls  Rhodanns.  The  amber  could  be  brought 
by  land,  or  by  water  from  the  coasts  where  it  was 
collected  to  the  Ditna,  and  thenco  by  boats  con- 
veyed to  the  Borysthenes  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  The  name  **  Eri-danus closely  con- 
nected with  Rhodanus,  is  composed  of  the  words 
"  It  ha"  and  "  Don,"  roots  which,  in  several  of  the  In- 
do-European languages,  signify  "  water,''  "  river/'  as 
for  instance  in  u  Rha,"  the  old  name  for  the  Volga, 
and  Danubius,  Tanaia,  Danapris,  Danastris,  and 
the  like.  [E.B.J.] 

RHUBRICATUS  ('Pov^otoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  5), 
a  river  of  Numidia,  the  same  as  the  Unus  of  the 
Peut  Tab.,  which  flowed  5  M.P.  to  the  E.  of  Hippo 
Regius,  now  called  the  Seiboute  (Barth,  Wander- 
ungen,  p.  70).  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHITDIAE  or  RU'DIAE  ('Pouila,  Ptol.;  'P-Slai, 
Strab.:  Eth,  Rudinus:  Rugge),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Salentines,  in  the  interior  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Calabria,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lupiae 
(Lecce).  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76.)  Strabo 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  (xdAji  'EAAijm);  but  we  have 
no  other  indication  of  this  fact,  and  all  the  other 
notices  we  find  of  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  a  native  Salentine  or  Measapian  town.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  municipal 
rank  (an  inscription  has  "  Municipes  Rudini,"  Orell. 
3858);  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  place  of  little 
importance,  and  derived  its  sole  celebrity  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Knnius.  (Strab.  l.c.  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7;  Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
393;  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  42.)  That  author  is  repeatedly 
termed  a  Calabrian  (Hon  Carm.  iv.  8;  Ovid.  A.  A. 


RnTNDACUS. 

iii.  409 ;  Sil.  Ital.  /.  e. ;  Acron,  ad  Jlor.  I.  c),  ari 
these  passages  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Ptolemy, 
who  assigns  Rhndiae  to  the  Salentines,  and  therefore 
to  the  Calabrians  according  to  the  Roman  use  of  the 
name.  Pliny  and  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  enumerate 
Rudiae  among  the  towns  of  the  Pediculi  together 
with  Barium  and  Egnatia,  and  the  latter  anther  ei- 
preselv  excludes  it  from  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16; 
Mel.  I  c).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  tab 
statement  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  places  it  near 
Lupiae,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  or  with  the 
actual  situation  of  Kud  iae,  which  is  i 
at  a  place  still  called  Rugge,  though 
about  a  mile  from  Lecce,  where  the  inscription  above 
cited  was  discovered,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  and  many  vases  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the 
municipal  town  of  Rudiae  can  therefore  admit  of  no 
doubt  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  fact 
that  this  was  also  the  birthphc*  of  Ennius  :  but 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  mention 
in  the  Tabula  of  a  place  called  "  Rudae,"  which  it 
places  12  miles  W.  of  Rubi,  on  the  road  to  Canusium. 
As  this  place  would  have  been  within  toe  limits  cf 
the  Pediculi  or  Peucetii,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rudiae  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  and  therefore  the  birthplace  of  Eacios ; 
but  the  chums  of  Rugge  to  this  distinction  appear 
unquestionable.  (Galateo,  de  SiL  Iapyg.  p.  77;  R»- 
mauelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93—102;  Mommsen,  Unter 
Ital  Dialekte,  p.  58.) 

The  Rudae  or  Rudiae  of  the  Tabula,  which  is 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  must  have  been  situated 


of  the  modern 
[E.H.B,] 

vii.  pp  210, 
from  Sinuflh-' 
[T.  H.  D.] 


somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
A  nrfria. 

RHUS.    [Megara,  p.  3 1 3,  b. 

RHU'SIUM  ('Pofotor,  Anna  < 
215),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the 
to  Aenos.    Now  Rtutoi. 

RHUTUPIAE  [Rotufiak.] 

RHY'MMICI  MONTES  ('Pv«fu«i  Spn,  PtoLvi. 
14.  §§  4,  10,  1 1),  a  mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia, of  which  no  nearer  indication  can  be  given 
than  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  meridian  chain,  or 
rather  assemblage  of  nearly  parallel  mountain  chains, 
of  the  Ural. 

The  river  RuriUf  us  ('Pvfifibs  werrau.it,  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  §§  2,  4),  which  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  geo- 
graphers, took  its  source  in  these  mountains  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Rha 
(Volga)  and  the  Daix  (Ural).  In  the  present 
day  there  is,  W.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Urtd 
to  the  great  delta  of  the  Volga,  only  one  small 
stream  which  reaches  the  Caspian,  under  the  name 
of  the  Naryn  Chora  (Goebel,  Reiee  v*  die  Step- 
pen,  voL  ii.  p.  342).  This  river  is  probably  the 
Rhymmus  of  Ptolemy.  (Humboldt,  Atie  Centrak, 
vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  [E.B.J.] 

BHY'NDACUS  ('Pi/*oWi),  an  important  river 
in  the  province  of  Hellespont  u$,  which  has  its  sources 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Phrygia  Epictetua, 
near  the  town  of  Azaui.  (Scylax,  p.  35  ;  Plin.  v. 
40 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  119;  Strab.  xii.  p.  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  at  one  time  called  Lycus, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Miletopolis  ;  but 
this  notion  is  incorrect  The  river  flows  at  first  in 
a  north-western  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mysia  and  Bithynia,  through  the  lake  of 
Apollonia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletopolis 
receives  the  river  Megistus,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Bcsbicua, 
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RHYPES. 

The  Scholiast  on  Apolloniua  Rhodios  (L  1 165)  states 
that  in  later  times  the  Rhyndacus,  after  receiving 
tbe  waters  of  the  Megistus,  was  itself  called  Me- 
gistns;  but  Euatathius  (ad  Horn.  11.  xiii.  771)  as- 
Mires  us  that  in  his  time  it  still  bore  tbe  name  of 
Rhyndacus.  According  to  Valerias  FUccas  (iil 
35)  its  yellow  waters  were  discernible  in  tbe  sea  at  a 
great  distance  from  its  month.  In  u.  c  73  Lacullus 
gained  a  victory  over  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of 
this  river.  (Pint  Luc.  11;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  17; 
Ptol.  t.  1.  §§  4,  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The  Rbyn- 
dacus  is  now  called  Lupad,  and  after  its  union  with 
the  Megistus  (Susughirli)  it  bears  tbe  name  of  Mo- 
ha'idsh  or  Micalitza.  (See  Hamilton's  Researches, 
i^83.&c.)  [L.S.] 

RHYPES  OPtfim,  •ptfwcu,  Stepb.  B.  *.  v.:  Kth. 
'P«ty,  *P#VoO,  »  city  of  Achaia,  30  stadia  W.  of 
Aegium,  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities.    It  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  mentions  Leontium  in 
its  place,  Rbypes,  however,  continued  *to  exist  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  this  emperor  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Patrae,  and  its  territory 
('Pwrls,  or  ^  'Pvrucfi)  was  divided  between  Aeginm 
and  Pharae.    Its  ruins  were  seen  by  Pansanias  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  road  from  Aegium 
to  Patrae.    We  learn  from  Strabo  that  this  town 
was  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  as  Ktpavvlai  'Pwiraj, 
or  u  Rhypes  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt."    It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Myscellus,  tbe  founder  of  Croton. 
(Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  viL  6.  §  1,  vii.  18.  §  7,  tm. 
23.  §  4 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,  387.)    In  tne  terri- 
tory of  Rhypes  there  was  a  demos  called  Leuc- 
trcm  (Atvitrpor,  Strab.  p.  387),  and  also  a  sea- 
port named  Erixeum  ('EpivcoV,  or  'Eptvtbt  Ajm^")» 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  which  is 
d inscribed  bv  Pansanias  as  60  stadia  from  Aegium. 
(Thuc  vii/34;  Paus.  vii.  22.  §  10;  Plin.  iv.  6.) 

The  geographers  of  the  French  Commission  place 
Rhypes  at  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river 
Tholo,  where  it  issues  into  the  plain ;  and  the  dis- 
tance of  tho  position  on  the  Tholo  from  Vostltza 
(Aegium)  is  that  which  Pansanias  assigns  as  the 
interval  between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  But  Leake, 
thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  two  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Achaia  should  have  been  only  30  stadia 
from  each  other,  suspects  the  accuracy  of  Pansanias 
or  his  text,  as  to  the  distance  between  Rhypes  and 
Aegium.  He  accordingly  places  Rhypes  further 
W.  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  of  Salmeniko,  and 
supposes  Erinenm  to  have  been  its  port  and  to  have 
been  situated  immediately  above  it  at  the  harbour 
of  Lambiri.  The  position  of  Lambiri  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  Erineum ;  but  the  reason  given  by 
Leake  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  rejecting  the 
express  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  tbe  distance 
between  Aegium  and  Rbypes,  (Leake,  Pelopormc- 
siaca,  p.  408,  seq. ;  comp.  Curtius,  Pelopormesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  458,  seq.) 

RHY'TIUM  (Pvtm,  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  20:  Rth. 
'Pwruwt),  a  town  of  Crete  which  Homer  (11  ii.  648) 
couples  with  Phaestus  as  "  well-peopled  cities."  The 
city  belonged  to  the  Gortynians  (Strab.  x.  p.  479 ; 
Konnua,  Dionys.  xiii.  233.)  The  corrupt  reading 
'PvCifUT?  in  Steph.  B.  (t.v.  2r^Aoi)  should  be 
emended  into  'Pfaiov.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p. 
414.)  The  city  must  have  existed  somewhere  on  or 
closo  to  tbe  route  which  leads  from  Kasttliand  to 
llaghiu$  Dhcka ;  but  Paahley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
could  find  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. [E.  B.  J.] 
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[  RIBLAH  fPofAoaa),  a  city  "  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,"  where  Jehoahaz  or  Sballnm  was  cast 
into  chains  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar subsequently  gave  judgment  on  Zedekhh. 
(2  Kings,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  6.)  We  find  Nebuchad- 
nezzar there  again,  after  an  interval  of  ten  jcarM, 
wheri  tbe  last  remnant  was  carried  captive  and  slain 
there.   (Jerem.  lis.  27.)  [G.  W.] 

RICCIACUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Tbe  Table  has 
a  road  from  Divudurum  (Metz)  to  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  (Trier).  From  Divodurum  to  Caranusca 
is  xiii.,  from  Caranusca  to  Ricciacum  x.,  and  from 
Ricciacum  to  Augusta  x.  D'Anville  guessed  Ric- 
ciacum  to  be  Remich  on  tbe  Motel;  but  it  is  only 
a  guess.  There  is  evidently  an  error  in  tbe  Table 
in  the  distance  between  Divodurum  and  Ricciacum, 
which  is  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  geographers 
have  handled  this  matter  in  various  ways.  [Ca- 
ranusca.] (See  also  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  512,  and 
the  note.)  [G.  L.1 

RICINA.  1.  (EUL  Ricinensis:  Ru.  near  Ma- 
cerate), a  municipal  town  of  Picenum,  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of*  the  river  Potentia 
(Potenza),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  PUny  is 
the  only  geographer  that  mentions  it  (iii.  13.  s.  18); 
hut  the  "  ager  Ricinensis"  is  noticed  also  in  the 
Liber  Colon iaram  (p.  226),  and  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  that  it  received  a  colony  under  the  em- 
peror Sevems,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  title 
of  "  Colonia  Helvia  Ricina"  (Orell.  Inter.  915; 
Cluver.  Ital.  p.  739.)  Its  ruins  are  still  visible, 
and  include  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings.  They  are  situated  about  3  miles  from 
Macerata,  and  6  from  RecanaH,  which  lias  preserved 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  name,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  ancient  site.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  1 37.)  The  Tabula  correctly  places  it  at  a  distance 
of  12  miles  from  Scptexnpeda  (S.  Severino.)  (Tab. 
Pent.) 

2.  A  small  town  on  tbe  coast  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  on  the 
coast  to  the  E.  of  Genoa.  It  is  commonly  identified 
with  Recco,  a  town  about  1 2  miles  from  Genoa,  but 
the  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  only  7,  so  that  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  (Tab.  PeuL;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

RICINA  ('Pia-fo,  PtoL  il  2.  §  11),  one  of  tbe 
Ebndae  insulae  or  Hebrides.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIDUNA,  one  of  tbe  islands  off  that  part  of  the 
Gallic  coast  which  was  occupied  by  the  Armoric 
states.  As  tbe  Marit.  Itin.  mentions  Caesarea 
(Jersey),  Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and  Riduna,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Riduna  is  Aurigny  or  Alderney  off 
Cap  de  la  Hague.  [G.  L.] 

RIGODULUM,  a  place  on  tbe  Mosella  (Mosel), 
"protected  either  by  mountains  or  tbe  river." 
(Tacitns,  Hist.  iv.  71.)  In  the  war  with  CtviUs 
this  place  was  occupied  by  Valentinus  with  a  large 
force  of  Trcviri.  Civilis,  who  was  at  Mainz, 
marched  toRigodulum  in  three  days  (tertiis  castris) 
and  stormed  the  place.  On  the  following  day  be 
reached  Colonia  Trevirorum  (Trier).  It  is  supposed 
that  Rigodulum  may  be  Real  on  the  MoseL  Lip- 
aius  assumes  Rigodulum  to  be  Rigol  near  Con- 
fluentes  (Coblenz),  but  that  is  impossible.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xri.  6)  places  Rigodulum  near 
Conflucntes,  but  his  authority  is  small;  and  there 
may  be  some  corruption  in  tbe  text        [G.  L.] 

RIGODU  NUM  ('Ptyibowor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16), 
a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Ro- 
man*.   Camden  (p.  974)  conjectures  it  might  have 
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RIGOMAGUS. 


been  Ribble-chester  or  Rixto* ;  others  identify  it 
with  Richmond.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIGOMAGUS,  a  village  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  form- 
ing a  station  on  the  road  from  Ticinum  (Pavia)  to 
Augusta  Taarinoram  (Turin.)  It  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  36  JL  P.  from  Lamnellnm  (Lamella),  and 
36  M.  P.  from  Augusta  or  Taurini:  these  distances 
coincide  with  the  site  of  Trino  Vecchio,  a  village  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  town  of  Trino,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  (hi*.  Ant  p.  339;  Cluver. 
Jtal  p.  234;  Walckenaer,  Gtogr.  des  GatUes,  vol.  iii. 
p.  23).  [E,  H.  B.] 

RIGOMAGUS  (Remagen),  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Table  places  it  between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  An- 
tnnnacom  (Andernach),  viii.  from  Bonna  and  ix. 
from  Antunnacum.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
omits  Ri^oma^us,  makes  t be  distance  XviL  from 
Bonna  to  Antonnacnm.  Remagen  is  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  A  hr  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  518,  note) 
.v  peaks  of  a  milestone  found  at  Remagtn  with  the 
inscription  "  a  CoL  Agripp.  *.  P.  xxx."    [G.  L.] 

R1MMON  ('EfHfijiiw),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh,  xix.  7),  mentioned  by  Zechariah  as 
the  extremity  of  the  land  of  Judah  (xiv.  10). 
Placed  by  Eusebins  S.  of  D aroma,  16  miles  from 
Eleutberopolis.  (  OnomasU  t.  pv.  'Zfnuiby,  'PtuutL  ) 
He  places  another  town  of  the  same  name  15  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  (lb.  $.  v.  'Ptwsutvt.)    [G.  W.] 

RIOBE,  in  North  Gallia,  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  which  passes  from  Augusto- 
magus  (Senlis)  through  Calagum  (Ckailli).  Riobe 
comes  after  Calagum,  but  the  distance  is  not  given. 
A  road,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  road,  runs  from  Chailli  to  Orbi,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Seine  ;  and  D'Anrille  thinks  that  the 
name  Orbi  and  the  distance  from  Riobe  to  Condate 
( Monterean-ittr-  Yonne)  enable  us  to  fix  Riobe  at 
Orbi    [Coxdatk,  No.  2;  Calaoum.]    [G.  I,.] 

RIPA  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  the  Codex 
Reg.,  though  the  common  reading  is  Ripepora),  a 
place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  which  according  to  Rex- 
zonico  (Disquisit.  Plin.  ii.  p.  11)  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modem  Castro  del  Rio.  (Comp.  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  part  i.  p.  380.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIRA,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.)  Reichards  conjectures  it  to  be  the 
KamczUc.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RISARDIR  (Polyb.  op.  Plin.  v.  1),  a  harbour  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mauritania,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  Acra  of  the  Ship-journal  of  Hanno  (^Anpa, 
PeripL  §  5,  ed.  Miiller).  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
A  gader,  signifying  in  the  Berber  language  (Paradis, 
Dictionnaire  Berbere,  p.  110)  "a  fortress,'  and  is 
described  as  being  the  best  roadstead  along  t  e  coast 
of  Morocco.  Agader  or  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
called  Guertgnessem  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus, 
was  walled  round  and  strengthened  by  batteries  in 
1503  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  but  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Moors  iu  1536.  (Jack- 
son, Morocco,  p.  1 13 ;  /own.  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  292.)  [E.B.  J.] 

BIT  HYMN  A.  [RammcrA.] 

RITTIUM  ('Plmor),  a  place  in  the  south-east 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  situated  close  to  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  Taurunum.  (It.  Ant. 
p.  242;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  con- 
tained n  garrison  of  Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Hot.  Imp., 
where  the  name  is  rais-spelt  Rictiuin.)  According 
to  Mncliar  (Xoricum,  i.  p.  265),  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  town  of  TiteL  [L.  S.] 


RODUMNA. 

RITUMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  a  Man&io  which  is 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  from  Rotom&^  ui 
(Rouen)  to  Lutetia  (Paris)  ;  and  between  Roto- 
magus  and  Petromantalum.  The  distance  of  Ritu- 
magus  from  Rotomagua  is  viii.  in  the  Table  and  ix. 
in  the  Itin.,  which  distance  fixes  Ritumagus  near 
Raibpont,  at  the  passages  of  the  Andtlk.  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Seine,         [G.  L.1 

RIUSLAVA  ('Ptovautim),  a  town  in  the  Agri 
Decumates,  in  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  30),  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
Ritsgtm,  or  Ries,  which  may  possibly  derive  its  name 
from  it  [L.  SJ 

ROBOGDII  CPoeiytun,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  3),  a  people 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Hibcrma,  whitse  name, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  1411),  is  still  perj*iuv.<-i 
in  that  of  a  small  episcopal  town  called  Robogh  a 
Ulster.  [T.H.D.] 

BOBOGDIUM  PROM.  CPef*7oW  6jc(kw,  PtuJ. 
iL  2.  §  2),  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hibernia 
in  the  territory  of  the  Robogdii,  conjee  tared  bj 
Camden  (p.  1 4 1 1 )  to  be  Fair  Head.    [T.  H.  D.] 

ROBORARIA,  a  sUtion  on  the  Via  Latina,  16 
miles  from  Rome,  the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked 
by  the  Osteria  delta  Molara,  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Tusculum  (Itin.  Ant  p.  305;  WestphaL  Ron. 
Kampagne,  pp.  76,  97.)  [Via  Latwa.]  [E.H.B.1 
ROBORETUM.  [Gaixakcia,  Vol.  I.  p.  934,  a,] 
ROBR1CA,  in  Gallia,  b  placed  by  the  Table  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  road  from  Julio- 
magus  (Angers)  to  Caesarodunum  (Tours).  The 
distance  of  Robrica  from  Juliomagua  is  xviL  and 
xxviiii.  from  Caesarodunum.  D*Anville  fixed  Ro- 
brica at  the  distance  of  16  Galhc  leagues  from 
Angers  at  the  bridges  of  iAmgni,  over  the  Latan, 
which  flows  into  the  Loire,  He  conjectares  that 
Robrica  contains  the  Celtic  element  Briga,  a  bridge 
or  river  ford,  which  is  probable.  Though  D'Anville 
cannot  make  the  two  actual  distances  severally  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Table,  he  finds  that  the 
whole  distance  between  Angers  and  Tours  agrees 
with  the  whole  distance  in  the  Table  between  Julio- 
magus  and  Caesarodunum.  Walckenaer  has  shown 
in  a  Memoiro  cited  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  481), 
that  the  ancient  road  deviated  in  many  places  from 
the  modern  road.  [G.  L.] 

ROBUR.  Ammianus  Uarcellinus  (xxx.  3)  men- 
tions a  fortress  named  Robur,  which  Valentinian  L, 
a.d.  374,  built  near  Basilia  (Bask)  on  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland.  Schoepflin  guessed  that  Robur  was  on 
the  hit*  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle,  but  the  words  of 
Ammianus  do  not  give  much  support  to  this  con- 
jecture  :  "  Prope  Basil iam,  qnod  appellant  accolae 
Robur."  Others  have  made  other  guesses.  [G.  L.] 
RODIUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  between  Samarobriva  (Amiens)  and  Au- 
gusta Suessionum  (Soissons).  It  is  xx.  from 
Samarobriva  to  Rodium,  a  distance  which  followed 
along  the  ancient  road  brings  us  to  Rote,  which  re- 
presents Rodium  ;  but  D'Anville  says  that  to  make 
the  ancient  and  modern  distances  agree  we  must  go 
further,  and  as  far  as  the  belfry  named  Rote- 
(glise.  [G.  L.] 

RODUMNA  ('PoSovpra),  in  Gallia,  is  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Seguaiani.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  14.)  Ro- 
dumna  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road  which  leada 
to  Lugdunum  (Lgon)  through  Forum  Segusia- 
norum.  Rodumna  is  Roanne  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Loire,  which  gave  name  to  the  former  district  of 


Roannais. 


[G.  L.] 
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